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PAST  I. 

Fair  laughs  the  mom,  and  soft  the  zephyr  blows. 
While  proudly  gliding,  o^er  the  azure  realm 

In  gilded  trim  the  gallant  vessel  goes, 

Touth  at  the  prow,  and  Pleasure  at  the  helm, 

Regardless  of  the  sweeping  whirlwind's  sway, 

That  hushed  in  grim  repose,  expects  his  evening  prey. 


CHAPTER  L 
'gilded   wibes.' 


THAT  'fine  feathers  make  fine 
birds'  is  so  self-evident  an  ada^e 
as  to  admit  of  no  dispute  by  l£e 
most  argumentative  of  cavillers; 
but  .that  fine  feathers  make  happy 
birds  is  a  different  storv  altogether, 
and  one  which  will  bear  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  discussion  pro 
andoon. 

Up  two  pair  of  stjurs  in  yonder 
large  London  house,  poised  over  a 
box  of  fragrant  mignionette,  and 
commanding  the  comparatively  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  s(][uare  gardens, 
hangs  a  shining  gilt  bird-cage,  with 
bath  and  sanded  floor  complete; 
perches  for  exercise,  trays  for 
nempseed  and  other  delicacies,  a 
graceful  festooning  of  groundsel, 
and  a  lump  of  white  sugar  between 
the  bars.  Prison,  forsooth!  it's  a 
palace ;  and  would  its  inmate,  that 
bright  yellow  canary-bird,  sing  so 
loudly,  think  you,  if  she  wasn't 
happy  1  Don't  we  know  that  the 
bravest  voice  and  the  noisiest  laugh 
are  unerring  indicators  of  hearts- 
ease and  content?  At  least  the 
world  is  well  satisfied  to  take  them 
as  such ;  and  surely  plenty  of  bird- 
seed, and  sand,  and  groundsel,  and 
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white  sugar,  are  an  equivalent  for 
that  imaginary  blessing  which- men 
term  liberty.  'TIS  a  sad  heart  that 
sighs  for  the  'wings  of  a  dove ;'  the 
canary  don't  want  any  wings,  she 
has  no  use  even  for  her  own  glossy 
yellow  pair ;  and  for  liberty,  why 
she  wouldn't  know  what  to  do  with 
it  if  she  had  it.  'TIS  only  on  a  day 
like  this,  when  the  May  sunshine 
bursts  forth  into  somewhat  of 
summer  warmth,  when  the  tender 
green  leaves,  as  yet  unsmirched  by 
London  smoxe,  quiver  in  the  breath 
of  spring,  and  the  fleecy  clouds 
dance  against  the  blue  sky  even 
over  Belgrave-square,  that  the  cage 
looks  a  uttle  narrow  and  confincHi, 
that  the  vagrant  Hfe  of  yonder 
dirty  sparrow  appears  somewhat 
enviable.  It  must  be  joyful  to  be 
free  to  perch  on  the  area-railings, 
or  to  sip  from  the  muddy  kennel, 
and  twitter  away  at  will  over 
chimney  and  house-top,  into  the 
fragrant  hedgerows  and  sunny  fields 
of  the  pleasant  country.  But  then 
he  is  but  a  common  sparrow,  after 
dXL  and  she  is  a  delicate  canary— 
noblesse  oblige  indeed  in  many  more 
ways  than  one. 

A 
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Good  for  Nothimg ;  or^  All  Dovm  Hill, 


[January, 


What  thinks  her  high-bom  mis- 
tress, the  Lady  Gertrude,  an  earFs 
sister  and  a  sovereign's  god>child? 
With  the  wholesome  feisir  of  Burke 
and  Debrett  before  my  eyes,  I  sup- 
press the  proper  name  of  the  noble 
maiden.    Shall  I  involve  myself  in 
an  action  for  libel  at  the  suit  of  a 
distinguished   family?       Shall   I 
pander,  to   the   morbid   taste    of 
that    numerous    and    respectable 
class  who  make  it  their  especial 
study  to  identify  the  persons  of  the 
aristocracy    and    chronicle    their 
deeds  ?     vade  retro — ^be  it  far  from 
me!      The    titled    daughters    of 
England  are  classed  and  ticketed 
in  certain  catalo^es  published  by 
authority,  with  mercantile  fidelity. 
With  the  same  accuracy  that  is  at 
once  his  pride  and  his  profession, 
in  measuring  her  off  a  thousana 
yards  of  tuUe  for  the  trimming  of 
her  ball-dress,  can  John  Ellworthy, 
the  mercer,  calculate  to  a  day  the 
age  of  Lady  Hildegonda  Vavasour. 
Her  Ladyship  is  debarred  by  the 
remnants  of  feudalism   from  the 
very  birthright  of  lowlier  women, 
never  to  exceed  seven-and-twenty. 
Like  those  high-bred  Arab  steeos 
which  the  children  of  the  desert 
offer  for  purchase  to  the  Feringhee, 
there  can  be  no  concealment  of  her 
age  or  her  performances;  and  she 
is  sold,  so  to  speak,  with  her  pedi- 
gree aoout  her  neck.     Be  gentle 
with  her  in  her  new  capacity ;  like 
all  thorough-bred  animals  she  is 
stanch  andf  resolute  for  good  and 
for  evil. 

Lady  Gertrude  is  alone  in  the 
privacy  of  her  own  chamber.  Bed- 
room, dressing-room,  boudoir, 
sanctuary,  it  combines  something 
of  {Jl  of  these.  Her  midnight 
slumbers  and  her  morning' dreams 
take  place  in  a  deep  and  distant 
recess,  containing  a  charming  little 
French  bed,  like  a  toy,  draped  with 
a  rosy  fabric  of  muslin,  correspond- 
ing in  colour  and  texture  with  the 
touet-cover  and  the  pincushion. 
Her  prayer-book  of  purple  velvet, 
crossed  and  clasped,  and  bound  ana 
bedizened  with  gold,  lies  within 
easy  reach  of  the  lace-^dged 
pillows,  and  where  male  imbecility 
would  look  instinctively  for  a  boot- 
jack, a  pair  of  sweet  little  slippers, 


fawn-coloured,  with  bronze  ti^s 
and  beaded  embroidery,  turn  their 
toes  to  each  other  m  confiding 
simplicity.  A  pianoforte  occupies 
the  corresponding  recess  at  the 
other  side  of  the  doorway.  A  piece 
of  music  lies  open  on  its  stand ;  it 
is  an  oratorio  of  Handel's,  a  deep, 
solemn,  and  suggestive  strain,  8u& 
as  to  sit  and  near  with  half-shut 
eyes  from  which  the  teara  are  not 
far  distant,  calls  up  a  vision  of  the 
shadowy  Future  and  the  inoumful 
Past,  of  the  bruised  reed  and  the 
aching  heart,  of  hopes  and  fears, 
and  bitter  sorrow,  and  humble 
resignation,  and  the  white-robed 
angels  leaaing  the  poor  penitent 
home. 

She  is  not  all  frivolous,  you  see, 
my  Lady  Gertrude,  though  the 
canterbury  by  the  side  of  the 
instrument  contains  the  Rat- 
catcher^s  Waltz  and  the  *Pray 
don't'  Polka,  and  other  refined 
and  popular  music  of  the  modem 
school 

Her  book-shelveSj  too,  bear  a 
strange  mixture  of  literature,  light 
and  heavy,  ancient  and  modem. 
No  Byron^  no  Tommy  Moore.  A 
quarto  Milton,  we  dare  not  say 
tkumhedy  but  worn  and  frayed  by 
the  taper  white  fingers,  and  holding 
even  now  between  tne  pa^es  of 
Satan's  rebellious  peroration  a 
single  thread  of  hair,  denoting  that 
while  Justine  dresses  the  silken 
locks.  Lady  Gertrude  is  no  less 
busy  than  her  handmaid  with  the 
inner  culture  of  that  haughty  little 
head.  A  voluminous  Shakspeare 
with  notes,  a  translation  of  Hero- 
dotus, Sweaenborg'sTranscendental 
Lucubrations ;  Euclid,  which  she 
canrtot  understand,  but  perseveres 
at  from  sheer  obstinacy,  even  to  the 
hopeless  and  utterly  fritile  task  of 
learning  him  by  heart ;  Schiller  in 
the  originaLwhom  sheMon't  much 
care  about ;  Tennyson's  i/au^,  that 
she  would  never  confess  she  cries 
over  like  a  child ;  sundry  excellent 
works  of  reference  on  Uhemistryy 
Optics,  Geology,  and  other  sciences ; 
two  or  three  odd  volumes  of 
Sermons,  new  and  stiff  in  the 
binding,  as  if  but  rarely  consulted ; 
and  a  French  novel,  doubtless  con- 
traband, and  having  no  business 


1861,] 


Lady  Gertrvidiz  SanctiMry, 


there.  By  the  way,  what  is  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  tnis  species  of 
literature]  Why  is  it  gradually 
becoming  so  popular  in  England? 
Js  it  that  the  less  scrupulous 
Frenchman  hesitates  not  to  paint 
phases  of  life  which  British  con- 
TentionaUty  affects  to  ignore,  the 
while  thev  move  the  mainsprings 
of  every-day  society?  or  is  it  that 
he  has  a  happy  knack  of  describing 
gracefully  the  mere  trifles  we  all 
know  so  well,  and  imparting  an 
additional  charm  to  the  interest 
every  reader  feels  in  matters  with 
which  he  is  himself  familiar,  as  we 


see  a  farce  run  night  after  night, 
wherein  a  man  eato  a  real  mutton- 
chop  on  the  stage,  or  goes  to  bed 
bodily  then  and  there  in  full  sight 
of  the  audience?  Whatever  may 
be  the  attraction,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  these  works  are  day  by  dav 
more  generally  read,  notwithstand- 
ing their  questionable  taste,  their 
doubtful  morality,  and  unblushing 
disquisitions  on  sentiments  which 
at  feast  we  don't  vmte  about  on 
this  side  the  Channel.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  something  in  the 
language,  after  aU.  and  we  may 
opine  with  Biddy  Fudge  that, 


Though  the  words  on  good  maimers  intrench, 
I  assure  you  His  not  haXf  so  shocking  in  French. 


One  or  two  exquisite  casts  of 
children  are  placed  too  here  and 
there  on  brackets  in  the  comers  of 
the  room  *  and  a  sufficiently  faith- 
ful copy  of  Franceschini's  *  Sleeping 
St.  Jonn '  overhangs  the  chimney- 
piece.  Lady  Q.  is  not  above  the 
mania  for  little  naked  boys,  so 
prevalent  during  the  present  era 
that  they  may  be  purchased  in  any 
of  the  bazaars  at  a  shilling  a  dozen, 
and  indeed  the  Holy  Infant  in  his 
slumbers  is  a  gem  that  I  have  seen 
but  rarely  equalled  in  real  life.  So 
she  prizes  it  accordingly,  .  and 
suffers  no  other  painting  to  lodge 
permanently  in  her  chamber  save 
one,  and  that  is  a  mere  coloured 
photograph,  set  in  a  costly  frame- 
work of  velvet  and  gold,  placed  in 
a  favourable  light  on  her  own 
especial  writing-table  (littered  as  a 
ladv's  writing-table  invariably  is 
with  every  sort  of  knick-knack, 
and  destitute  of  that  freedom  ana 
elbow-room  so  indispensable  to  the 
efforts  of  masculine  penmanship) ; 
this  additional  ornament  is  but  a 

1>leasing  representation  of  a  well- 
ooking  and  well-dressed  young 
gentleman,  very  like  the  other 
ninety-andrnine  out  of  any  hundred 
of  well-dressed  young  gentlemen 
who  pass  their  time  in  gomg  to  and 
&o  in  St.  James'-street  as  Satan 
does  upon  earth,  and  walking  up 
and  down  in  it  He  is  good  to 
look  at,  too,  with  his  dark  silken 
hair,  hiB  soft  eyes  with  their  long 
lashes,  and  rich  brown  whiskers 
curling  round  a  pair  of  smiling 


lips,  and  a  little  dimpled  chia 
such  as  ought  to  have  belonged 
to  a  woman ;  this  countenance 
surmounting  nevertheless  a  large, 
well-developed  frame,  indubitably 
characteristic  of  a  man's  organiza- 
tion and  a  man's  physical  courage 
and  vigour. 

Ladv  Gertrude  wipes  the  minia- 
ture half  tenderly,  half  trium- 
phantly, with  her  delicate  hand- 
kerchief^ then  she  smiles,  such  a 
saucy  mischievous  smile  as  dimples 
a  child's  face  when  it  has  ousted  a 

Jlaymate  at  *puss-in-the-comer.' 
iastlv  she  walks  up  to  the  full- 
length  mirror  which  has  reflected 
her  graceful  person  so  offcen  and  in 
so  many  becoming  costumes — ^ball- 
dress,  court-dress,  ridiug-habit,  and 
peignoir — the  woman's  true  friend 
and  constant  counsellor ;  the  adroit 
flatterer  in  sunshine,  the  sympathiz- 
ing consoler  in  storms,  the  deposi- 
tary of  how  many  a  secret  trium^^i 
and  buoyant  aspiration,  and  how 
many  a  galling  disappointment  and 
weary,  hopeless  sign. 

Carefully,  and  inch  by  inch  as  it 
were,  she^cans  what  she  sees  there, 
but  the  expression  in  her  ladyship's 
face  is  scarcely  that  of  self-satisfled 
female  vanity.  There  is  a  look  of 
mingled  confidence  and  inquiry, 
more  akin  to  Lord  Martingale's 
calculating  glance  as  he  eyes  the 
favourite  for  the  Derby,  bred  by 
himself,  and  trained  in  his  own 
stable,  stripped  and  mounted'  for 
the  race;  or  Herr  Merlin's  sweep- 
ing review  of  his  magic  rings,  his 
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all  productive  hat,  and  the  other 
accessories  with  which  he  effects 
his  incredible  feats  of  legerde- 
main. 

The  reflection  is  that  of  a  strik- 
ing girl  enough.  A  tall,  graceful 
form^  too  slight,  it  may  be,  to  fulfil 
the  rigorous  standard  of  womanly 
beauty,  but  rounded  and  symme- 
trical as  a  nymph*s,  with  the  same 
length  of  limb  and  airiness  of  ges- 
ture which  painters  have  combined 
to  confer  on  those  mythological 
coquettes.  The  hands  and  feet  are 
perfect,  long,  slender,  and  flexible, 
they  assimilate  well  with  the 
undulating  lines  of  her  patrician 
figure,  and  the  st&tely  pose  of  her 
proud  head.  Dark  masses  of  hair, 
that  look  black  against  the  pure 
white  skin,  are  gathered  into  a 
twisted  knot  behind  the  skull, 
pulled  away  somewhat  too  boldly 
irom  the  temples,  and  disclosing 
the  faultless  outline  of  the  cheek 
and  the  perfect  little  thorough- 
bred ear.  Nor  is  Lady  Gertrude's 
face  out  of  character .  with  the  rest 
of  her  person.  The  forehead, 
though  low,  has  width  and.  capa- 
city; bright  hazel  eyes  sparkle 
with  vivacity  and  a  considerable 
touch  of  satirical  humour,  while 
the  defect  of  too  wide  a  mouth  is 
redeemed  by  the  whitest  of  teeth, 
and  when  occasion  oflers,  the 
merriest  of  smiles.  Though  a  critic 
might  pronounce  her  features  too 
sharp  and  bird-like,  though  in  her 
light  primrose  morning  dress  she 
has  a  certain  resemblance  to  her 
own  canary,  the  general  effect  of 
her  face  denotes  considerable  intel- 
lect, no  slight  leaven  of  caprice, 
above  all^  great  persistence  ana 
force  of  will. 

The  young  lady  turns  at  length 
from  the  perusal  of  her  own  fea- 
tures, and  moves  towards  the 
window,  where  hang  the  cage  and 
the  canary.  The  bird  knows  her  mis- 
tress, and  chirps  and  flutters  in 
her  prison,  and  beats  her  breast 
against  the  bars.  The  sunshine 
pours  in  floods  into  the  room,  and 
a  fragrant  breeze  from  Surrey 
scatters  a  hundred  blossoms  from 
the  square  gardens  over  a  dingy 
coal  (fray  and  "  the  boy  with  the 
beer,'*  and  an  astonished  figure — a 


footman— emerging  in  his  magnifi- 
cence from  the  area  with  a  note. 
How  sweet  the  mignionette  smells, 
and  how  that  silly  bird  is  %hting 
with  the  cage !  For  the  second 
time  within  the  last  five  minutes, 
her  mistress  experiences  a  morbid 
desire  to  unhook  the  door  and  let 
the  captive  go  free.  'But  then,' 
she  reflects,  'poor  thing,  you  are 
not  used  to  liberty,  and  you  would 
die.  A  prisoner  you  were  bred, 
and  a  prisoner  you  must  remain.' 

A .  cloud  comes  over  Lady  Ger- 
trude's face  as  she  turns  with  a  list- 
less air  from  the  open  window  and 
the  mellow  sunshme,  and  sits  her 
down  in  her  own  arm-chair  to  think 

Now,  in  order  to  follow  the  thread 
of  Lady  Gertrude's  ruminations,  it 
is  indispensable  to  put  the  clock 
back  to  the  hour  of  noon  ;  as  it  is 
already   nearly  luncheon  time,  a 
meal  which  everybody  knows  would 
interfere  with  the  servants'  dinner 
if  it  took  place  before   two  p.m. 
At    noon,  then,    Lady    Gertrude 
emerged  from  the  door  of  No.  oo, 
Belgrave-square,    in  the  jprimrose- 
coloured  dress  already  hinted  at, 
and  such  a  bonnet  as  Paris  only 
can  produce,  to  cross   the   well- 
watered  road  with  decorous  speed, 
and  let  herself  into  the  gardens 
with  her  own  pass-key.    It  being 
freely  admitted  by  the  logical  ver- 
dict of   English  society,  that  in 
these  chaste  groves  Dian  herself 
might  perambulate  without  a  chape- 
rone.    The  canary,  *  had  she  been 
on  the   watch,    might  then    have 
observed  her  mistress  pacing  the 
gravel-walk  to  and  fro  with  some- 
thing of   quarter-deck  impatience 
and  energy.    In   truth,    there    is 
nothing  provokes  a  woman  so  much 
as  to  be  kept  waiting,  and  this  is 
the  more  uiyustifiable   when  we 
consider  that  it  is  a  penance  she 
takes  much  pleasure  m  exacting 
from  the  opposite  sex. 

The  sixth  turn,  however,  and 
such  a  clench  of  the  slender  hand 
and  stamp  of  the  slender  foot  as 
constitute  what  our  American 
friends  term  a  'caution,'  brought 
her  once  more  to  the  entrance-gate, 
where  a  good-looking  face,  framed 
in  a  pair  of  brown  whiskers,  and 
surmounted  by  a  white  hat,  being 
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indeed  no  other  tKan  the  original 
of  the  photograph  up-stairs.  was 
seen  imploring  admittance,  with  a 
comical  expression  of  half  peni- 
tence half  anras«nent  depicted 
on  its  comely  lineaments.  Lady 
Gertrude's  .wrath  seemed  to  eva- 
porate as  she  turned  the  key  for 
ingress  of  the  new  arrival,  but  it 
was  with  a  backward  toss  of  the 
head,  and  in  a  sharper  tone  of 
voice  than  ordinary,  that  she  met 
him  with  a  reproach  rather  than  a 
greeting. 

*  How  tferp  unpunctual  you  are, 
Gilbert.  I  told  you  half -past  eleven 
on  purpose  that  you  mightn't  keep 
me  waiting.' 

*So  you  would  have  given  me 
the  forty  minutes  of  anxiety  and 
agitation  instead,'  replied  the  gen- 
tleman, with  a  pleasant  laugh; 
'and  you  know  that  every  minute 
I  wait  for  you  seems  an  age.  Oh ! 
Gertrude,  what  a  bully  you  are !' 

She  waA  the  least  bit  of  a  tyrant, 
if  the  truth  must  be  told,  and 
Uhda,y  she  was  in  one  of  her  most 
imperious  moods,  so  she  threw 
her  head  up  once  more  as  she  re- 
sumed, 

*I  tell  you  honestly,  I'm  going 
to  quarrel  with  you,  GUbert.  It 
has  been  brewing  for  a  week,  and 
I  mean  really  to  have  it  out  at 
last.  There !  of  course  you  begin 
to  smoke,  though  you  know  I  hate 
it;  but  I  suppose  it's  no  use  my 
forbidding  you  to  do  anything.  I 
wonder  which  of  them  worked  you 
that  tawdry  cigar-case.  Bought  it 
at  the  Baker-street  Bazaar?  oh,  I 
dare  say!  Well,  what  have  you 
got  to  say  in  your  defence  ?  Come, 
now,  begin.' 

The  owner  of  the  white  hat  put 
a  pair  of  lavender-kidded  hands 
together  in  an  attitude  of  suppli- 
cation, and  without  removing  nis 
cigar  from  his  lips,  mumbled  out 
the  very  apposite  question — 

'What  have  I  done?' 

*  It's  not  what  you've  done,'  she 
replied, '  and  I  can't  help  laughing 
at  you,  though  1  am  ao  provoked. 
Pray  don't  be  so  absurd,  with  all 
those  nurses  and  children  looking 
at  us !  It's  not  what  vou  have 
done,  but  what  you've  left  undone. 
Fray,  since  when  have  gentlemen 


considered  it  honourable  to  break 
their  word  .to  a  lady  because  she's 
a  cousin?  Where  were  you  last* 
Thursday  when  you  ought  to  have 
met  us  at  Sydenham?  and  even 
Aimt  Olivia  said  it  was  just  like 
you  to  forget  all  about  it !' 

*  I  am  always  sure  of  my  mother's 
good  word,'  replied  the  gentleman, 
somewhat  bitterly;  'but  last  Thurs- 
day was  the  day  of  the  pigeon 
snatch.' 

*  Pigeon  match !'  echoed  his 
cousin,  with  the  colour  mounting 
rapidlv;  ^that  wont  do.  Why,  the 
"  ties,  as  you  call  them,  were  shot 
off  before  two  o'clock.  I  know  it, 
because  I  asked  Charley  Wing  the 
same  night,  at  Ormolu  House. 
By  the  way,  he  dances  as  well 
again  as  he  did  last  year ;  besides, 
the  pigeon  match  didn't  prevent 
people  going  to  see  those  hideous 
rhododendrons,  and  as  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier's  yellow  barouche  was  there 
from  three  till  five,  I  suppose  she 
gave  you  a  lift  back  into  London.' 

'  You  wouldn't  have  wished  me 
to  walk,' said  the  unabashed  culprit, 
holding  up  at  the  same  time  a  thin 
and  remarkably  neat  boot,  on 
which  it  is  needless  to  say  he 
prided  himself  not  a  little. 

'What  I  wish  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  indifferenc^' 
was  the  reply.  *  But,  indeed,  Gil- 
bert, there  is  nobody  to  scold  you 
but  me ;  at  least,  you  say  yourself 
you  never  pay  attention  to  any  one 
else,  and  you  know,  after  all,  I'm 
a  very  near  relation,  and — and — 
like  a  sister,  in  short,  and  I  own 
I  tvas  hurt  that  you  never  came 
near  us  all  last  \veek,  and  you 
didn't  go  to  Ladjr  Broadway's, 
though  I  sent  your  invitation  my- 
self. Such  a  stupid  ball,  Gilbert ; 
and  ^unt  Olivia,  though  she  a&js 
nothing,  I  can  see  she  don't  like  it 
It'^  not  so  much  for  my  own  sake 
I  mind  it,  as  for  hers ;  and  then, 
you  are  doing  yourself  incalculable 
harm.  Is  it  true  you  lost  so  much 
money  on  that  childish  match  of 
Count  Carambole's  ? 

'A  hat^full,'  answered  •the  de- 
fendant, at  the  same  time  taking 
his  own  off,  and  looking  roguishly 
into  the  crown  with  provoking 
good  humour. 
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'  What  a  life  T  proceeded  Lady 
Gtertrude,  waxing  visibly  impatient. 
'  What  a  waste  of  time,  and  posi- 
tion, and  talent;  for  you  have 
talent,  you  know,  QUbert,  if  you 
choose  to  exert  it;  and  all  for  what? 
To  play  billiards  night  after  night 
at  Pratt's,  and  yawn  through  the 
day  between  the  bay  window  at 
White's  and  the  end  of  the  ride  in 
the  park ;  you  who  might  do  any- 
thing.' 

'Very  good  of  you  to  say  so, 
dear,'  drawled  her  cousin.  ^  I'm 
not  bad  at  caricatures,  I  know, 
and  I  think  with  a  fortnight's 
practice  I  could  do  the  "  pea-and- 
thimble"  well  enough  to  earn  a 
livelihood  during  the  racing  season 
— ^but  as  for  high  art,  and  science, 
and  ''a  career,"  and  that  sort  oi 
thing,  why  it's  not  exactly  in  my 
line. 

She  looked  at  him  for  a  minute 
or  two  in  silence.  Something  al- 
most of  contempt  curled  her  lip, 
while  she  checked  the  words  that 
eame  uppermost,  but  her  eye 
softened  as  it  rested  on  his  comely, 
good-humoured  face^  with  its  ha- 
bitual expression  of  lazy  content- 
ment, and  she  put  her  arm  within 
his  and  pressed  it  kindly  as  she 
asked  his  pardon  for  so  lecturing 
him  and  taking  him  to  task. 

*But  you  know,  Gilbert,'  she 
said,  'Aunt  Olivia  never  scolds 
you,  and  so  if  I  didn't  nobody 
would  take  any  pains  with  you, 
and  what  would  become  of  you 
then?  I  don't  believe  you  really 
care  for  any  one  mortal  thing  in 
the  world,  and  more  than  that, 
Gilbert,  I  don't  believe  you  are 
really  happy— there !' 

She  had  oroke  through  the  crust 
at  last,  for  this  was  a  home  thrust. 
He  had  been  thinking  so  himself 
of  late  more  than  once;  had  been 
Btartled  to  learn  that  the  wine-cup 
of  youth  could  taste  so  flat  some- 
times, as  if  filled  from  a  bad  bottle : 
and  the  garlands,  though  fresh  ana 
rosy  still,  were  not  alway^s  radiant 
with  the  dew  of  the  morning. 

*  Happy,'  he  repeated,  musingly; 
'why  should  I  be  happy?  After 
all,  I  am  pretty  well  alone  in  the 
world,  Gtertrude.  I  don't  believe 
any  one  in  London  cares  two  straws 


about  me  bat  you,     I  have  no 
home;    certainly   not    there'   he 
added,  nodding  towards  the  noose 
whereat   hung  the  cage  and  the 
canary,  and  to  which  it  was  already 
time  for  his  cousin  to  return.     But 
I  live  as  ninety-nine  out  of  every 
hundred  do;  I  take  the  rough  with 
the  smooth;  and  I  suppose,  after 
all,  I  am  as  well  off  as  my  neigh- 
bours ;  at  least,  I  don't  know  any 
I  should  like  to  change  places  with. 
Certainly  none  that  own  such  a 
pretty  cousin  with  such  a  pretty 
bonnet      Time   to   go  in,  is  iti 
Well,  good  bye,  Gertrude  dear;  Im 
always  the  oetter  for  a  scolding 
from  you,  and  PU  do  anything  you 
like  this  afternoon,  only  let  me  out 
of  the  square  first;  if  I  don't  go 
away,  you  know,  I  can't  come  bade 
again.' 

So  the  white  hat  was  presently 
vacillating  up  the  shady  side  of 
Grosvenor-place,  and  Lady  Gertrude 
having  taken  off  her  bonnet,  which 
it  now  struck  her  was  indeed  a  very 

Eretty  one.  sate  her  down,  as  we 
ave  air eaay  stated,  in  her  own  arm- 
chair, to  recapitulate  and  think 
over  the  events  of  the  morning. 

The  result  of  her  cogitations  was 
in    one  respect  at  least  decisive. 
She  went  to  her  writing-table,  and 
selecting  a '  pen^  with  great  care 
proceeded  to  write  a  note,  which 
she  folded  and  sealed  with  accurate 
nicety.     We  must  do  women  the 
justice  to  allow  that  their  missives, 
however   involved    in   sense   ana 
grammar,  are  at  least  &irly  and 
decently  worked   out   as   regards 
caligraphy ;  and  that  they  do.  not 
seem   to   consider   the  legacy  of 
Cadmus   simply   as   a   means    of 
puzzling  their  hapless  correspon- 
dents. 

This  done,  she  looked  once  more 
at  the  coloured  photograph,  once 
more  at  the  wiosome  Lady  Gertrude 
over  yonder  in  the  looking-glass  ; 
then  she  walked  restlessly  to  the 
'  window,  and  looked  forth  into  the 
square  gardens  she  had  so  recently 
quitted,  and  drew  a  long  breath  as 
of  one  who  has  at  last  solved  a 
difficulty,  the  while  she  murmured 
in  an  audible  whisper — 

'  It  will  be  far  better  for  us  both ; 
I  shall  marry  my  cousin  Gilbert  I ' 
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And  the  canary  straggled  to  get 
out  of  her  cage,  and  fought,  and 
fluttered,  and  beat  her  breast 
agamst  the  bars. 


CHAPTER  n. 

I  BEMEMBER. 

The  cads  at  Tattersall's  Yard 
knew  Gilbert  Orme  as  well  as  the 
Wellington  Statue.  The  fast  young 
gentlemen  who  frequent  that 
equine  resort,  had  eacn  and  all  a 
greeting  and  a  pleasant  word  or 
two  for  avowedly  *  about  the  nicest 
feUow  in  England.'  Half-a-dozen 
seasons  in  London,  autumns  at 
Cowes,  and  winters  in  the  grass 
countries,  had  thoroughly  identified 
him  with  that  abnormal  portion 
of  the  human  race  which  calls  itself 
the  World  :  and  with  good  health, 
^ood  spirits,  good  looks,  and  a  good 
mcome,  few  went  the  pace  so  easily 
and  gracefully  as  gentle  Gilbert 
Orme.  A  long  minority  had  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  large  sum  of 
ready  money,  so,  that  the  gloss  of 
youth  was  untarnished  by  the 
many  annoyances  and  anxieties 
which  lay  upon  none  so  heavily  as 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  live  in 
society,  and  cannot  bear  to  live  out 
of  it.  *  How  I  should  hate  to  be  a 
poor  man !'  was  Gilbert's  oft-quoted 
exclamation,  when  he  overheard 
young  Brosder  lamenting  his  inabi- 
lity to  keep  a  certain  high-stepping 
cap  horse,  which  was  the  only 
claim  to  distinction  advanced  by 
that  uninteresting  youth,  and  the 
sentiment  counted  for  a  joke  at  the 
clubs.  Many  of  the  members  knew 
its  import  to»o  weU  by  bitter  expe- 
rience, for^  alas,  several  of  those 
magnincoes  whom  we  are  so  often 
called  upon  to  admire  as  they  pace 
the  Bide  in  eouestrian  splendour, 
or  traverse  Pail  Mall  in  gorgeous 


apparel,  have  secret  debts  and  diffi- 
culties far  more  enthralling  than 
those  of  Mr.  Plausible,  the  coach- 
maker,  whose  schedule  bears  him 
triumphantly  through  the  Insolvent 
Court ;  and  ends  that  wont  stretch 
to  come  within  half-a-yard  as  near 
meeting  as  those  of  John  Stokes 
the  bricklayer.  Varnished  boots 
are  beautiful  obiects  to  look  at,  but 
a  thick  sole  with  ease  is  more  com- 
fortable for  walking,  and  no  man 
knows  where  the  shoe  pinches  so 
well  as  he  who  wears  it. 

I  often  think  that  the  life  of  ^  a 
'  young  man  about  London'  has  in 
mne  cases  out  of  ten  something  of 
the  excitement  and  adventure  of  a 
brigand's  or  a  buccaneer's.  The 
moral  piracy  that  would  fain  board 
every  prize  and  haul  down  every 
flag;  the  unceasing  endeavour  to  sad. 
nearer  the  wind  than  the  adversary, 
and  take  every  advantage,  fair  ana 
unfair,  of  the  chase;  the  cutting- 
out  expeditions,  the  unacknow- 
ledged repulses,  the  boasted  tri- 
umphs, the  strange  freemasonry 
that  exists  between  reckless  men; 
above  all,  the  imcerteinty  of  the 
career,  and  the  consciousness  that 
it  must  end  in  a  general  smash  at 
last ;  all  this  invests  a  '  fast '  man's 
life  with  some  inexplicable  fascina- 
tion, to  which  we  must  attribute 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  class. 
How  many  there  are  who  trust  to 
the  turn  of  a  trump-card  or  the 
spin  of  a  billiard-ball  for  the  very 
means  by  which  they  keep  their 
heads  above  water  day  by  day :  and 
whose  future,  morally  and  pnysi- 
cally,  is  boimded  by  the  settling 
after  Goodwood.  Pleasant,  sun- 
shiny, and  agreeable,  they  are  to- 
tally devoid  of  scruples,  and  utterly 
reckless  of  consequences — such  cha- 
racters, in  short,  as  are  summed  up 
in  the  modem  satirist's  description 
of  a  promising  young  man : 


The  damsels'  delight,  and  the  chaperone's  fear, 
He  is  voted  a  trump  amongst  men  ; 

His  father  allows  him  two  hundred  a  year, 
And  he*ll  lay  you  a  thousand  to  ten/ 


Bat  Gilbert  Orme  was  not  one 
of  these.  Living  as  he  did  in  the 
midst  of  the  temptations  and  dissi- 
pations of  a  London  life,  there  was 
a  certain  child-like  simplicity  in 


his  character  which,  while  it 
enhanced  the  pungency  of  his  plea- 
sures, doubtless  deprived  them  of 
their  most  deleterious  ingredients. 
Far  be  it  from  me  to  affirm  that  ^to 
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the  pure  ail  things  are  puse,'  «r 
indeed  that  Gilbert «  tkeory  a.nd 
practioe  ^were  much  less  lai^  than 
.JB»«^^bours';  but  frail  mortality 
at  least  is  inclined  to  look  leniently 
on  those  errors  in  which  the  imagin- 
ation and  the  intellect  predominate 
over  the  senses ;  and  he  must  have 
been  a  stem  Mentor  and  forgot- 
ten the  whUe  that  he  had  ever 
himself  been  a  boy,  who  could  have 
clipped  the  wings  of  that  high- 
hearted young  eagle,  soaring  indeed 
far  beyond  the  bounds  of  conven- 
tionality and  decorum,  but  yet  soar- 
ing ever  upwards  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  sun. 

I  can  see  him  now,  as  he  was 
long  after  he  had  wound  himself 
round  my  old  heart,  a  lad  of 
eighteen.  I  can  see  his  tall  grace- 
ful figure  as  he  used  to  jump  the 
ha-ha  that  divided  the  lawn  from 
the  park  at  West- Acres,  and  bound 
away  over  the  turf  lithe  and  active 
as  the  very  deer  scouring  before 
him.  I  can  see  him  carry  out  his 
bat,  with  a  score  of  fifty-six  notches 
that  I  marked  for  him  with  my 
own  fingers  the  day  the  West- Acres 
eleven  beat  the  united  strength  of 
Bat-Thorpe  and  Bowlsover  in  one 
innings.  He  walked  to  the  tent 
like  a  young  hero,  with  hia  head 
up  and  his  eye  sparkling,  followed 
by  around  of  applause  ungrudgingly 
bestowed  by  the  players  on  both 
sides,  and  many  an  admiring  glance 
from  the  benches  on  whicli  various 
coloured  dresses  and  gossamer 
bonnets  quivered  and  bloomed  like 
a  parterre  of  garden  flowers  in  July. 
The  boy  used  to  come  and  tell  me 
his  triumphs  and  his  misgivings, 
and  pour  out  his  rich  fancies  and 
open  his  glad  young  heart  with  an 
abandonment  and  a  fresh  sincerity 
that  endeared  him  to  me  strangely, 
for  I  was  an  old  man  even  then, 
and  the  heavy  sorrow  that  had 
crushed  me  in  manhood,  but  had 
been  bome^  1  trust,  humbly  and 
resignedly  in  age,  had  taught  me 
to  feel  kindly  for  all,  and  especially 
to  sympathize  with  the  young. 

If  they  knew,  if  they  only  knew! 
what  that  Future  really  is  to  which 
they  look  so  longingly.  Woe  is 
me!  not  one  of  them  but  would 
cast  his  burden  to  the  ground,  and 


tnfc  down  by  the  wayside  and  refuse 
to  move  one  single  step  further  on 
the  journey. 

I  was  reading  with  him  before 
he  went  to  Oxford :  not  coaching 
and  cramming  him  with  dry  facts 
and  technical  memories,  but  saun- 
tering    pleasantly    through    the 
beauties  of  those  glorious  old  Greek 
minds  as  a  man  might  walk  slowly 
arm-in-arm   with   a   friend  in  a 
gallery  of  art.    My  boy  (I  can  bear 
to  call  him  my  boy  now)  was  a 
scholar,  not  literally  in  the  d\ill 
every-day  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  essentially  and,  so  to  speak,  in 
its  aesthetic  sense.     He  might  not 
dig  the  Greek  root,  or  criticise  the 
verb's  middle  voice  quite  so  assidu- 
ously as  some  more  plodding  stu- 
dents, but  his  conception  of  Homer's 
heroes,  I  am  convinced,  would  have 
satisfied  the  blind  old  wizard  him- 
self   His  spirit  seemed  steeped  in 
those  rollmg  hexameters,  like  the 
garland  of  Alcibiades  dripping  and 
saturated  with  strong  ridh  Chiaa 
wine.    I  am  sure  that  he  could  see 
the  son  of  Peleus  standing  visibly 
before  him  in  the  blaze  of  his  young 
beauty,  and  the  pride  of  his  heroic 
strength;    could   mark   the   thin 
Greek  nostril  dilating  in  its  wrath, 
and  thegodlike  head  thrown  back  in 
high  disdain,  with  scorn  on  the 
chiselled  lip,  and  hate  in  the  flash- 
ing eye,  and  stem  defiance  stamped 
on  the  fair  wide  brow.    I  know 
that  Briseis   was  not  to  him  the 
mere  ancUla  who  constituted  lot 
No.  I    of  a  freebooter's  plunder, 
but  an  ivory-limbed  shape,  smooth, 
and  faultless,  cowering  in  her  loveli- 
ness imder   a   shower   of    golden 
tresses,  through  which  the  white 
shoulder  peeped  and  peered  coyly ; 
the  while  the  red  lip  curled  hall  in 
smiles,  half  in  entreaties,  and  the 
lustrous     eyes     looked     upward 
from  under  their  long  veiling  lashes, 
deepening     and     softening    with 
mingled  love  and  fear. 

My  boy  would  read  out  the 
burning  lines  in  a  low^  earnest 
tone,  like  a  man  reciting  his 
own  poetry ;  and  I  knew  when  I 
saw  ms  colour  rise,  and  heard  his 
f uU  young  voice  shake,  that  he  was 
back  upon  the  sands  before  Troy, 
with  white-crested  Olympus  tower- 
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ing  on  the  horizon  before  him,  and 
the  bhie  sea  wreathing  into  ever-  * 
changing  smiles  at  his  feet. 

Ah,  me!  it  seems  like  a  dream 
now,  to  have  ever  sat  in  the  hot 
summer  noons  under  the  old  oaks 
at  West-Acres.  The  old  oaks  that 
stood  apart  one  by  one  in  their 
majestic  beauty,  dotting  the  level 
English-looking  park,  where  the 
deer  browzed  lazily  in  the  shade, 
and  the  white  swans  glistened  on 
the  burnished  surface  of  the  lake ; 
to  hear  the  distant  voices  of  the 
haymakers  blending  with  the  hum 
of  insects  in  the  sun-dried  air,  and 
the  wood-pigeon  cooing  softly  in 
the  leafy  depths  of  the  dense  elm- 
grove,  and  the  chimes  striking 
mintly  from  the  square  tower  of 
the  far  away  village  church.  It 
was  a  dear  old  place,  with  its  red- 
brick wings  and  white  portico,  and 
all  the  architectural  incongruities 
of  Inigo  Jones's  taste.  There  is  a 
degree  of  comfort  in  one  of  these 
real  English  nouses  that  we  look 
for  in  vain  elsewhere.  But  the 
favourite  spot  in  which  Gilbert 
and  I  chose  to  pursue  our  studies, 
was  half  a  mile  off  in  the  park, 
under  an  old  oak  tree,  where  the 
fern  grew  three  feet  high,  and  a 
dear  spring  bubbled  and  sparkled 
througn  the  greensward  auKle  deep 
in  moss. 

It  was  a  strange  and  suggestive 
contrast,  yet  was  it  not  altogether 
out  of  keeping,  to  bask  in  that 
fragrant  spot  and  read  the  noble 
thoughts,  and  the  shrewd,  yet 
simple  reflections;  above  all,  the 
deep  heartfelt  poetry  of  those 
grand  old  heathens  ;  to  mark  the 
worldly  wisdom  of  the  cynic,  cold, 
heartless,  and  essentially  logical,  in 
the  colonnades  and  porticoes  of 
Athens  more  than  two  thousand 
years  ago,  as  on  the  steps  of  White's 
at  the  present  day :  to  watch  the 
ideal  tendency,  the  aivinoe  partictda 
auroB.  always  choked  down  and 
smotnered,  never  totally  extin- 
guished, in  all  the  casuistry  and  the 
liizury,andthe  gross  habitual  sin  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  just  as  it  sparkles 
out  and  flashes  upward  now  m  Lon- 
don or  Paris,  reaching  and  leaping 
and  striving  towards  the  heaven 
from  which  it  came.     Is  the  fable 


of  Prometheus  but  a  legend  of  bar- 
barians? Is  it  not  rather  the  pro- 
foundest  of  parables,  the  most 
graceful  of  allegories  and  my<^9 
Whoever  of  auuail  nx  «Mm 
1x11168  tas  nn^ed'inxiBielf  oot^nom 
tite  common  herd  to  benefit  or  in- 
struct his  kind,  him  have  the  com- 
mon herd  scouted  and  stigmatized 
as  an  impostor  or  a  fooL  They 
voted  Paul  mad,  and  they  doomed 
Socrates  to  die.  Was  not  that  a 
deep  and  sisid  insight  into  human 
nature,  which  feigned  that  he  who 
brought  down  fire  from  heaven, 
was  chained  upon  the  cold  rock 
and  tortured  the  while  by  a  vul- 
ture tearing  at  his  heart  1  Alas  for 
the  gifted  and  the  good!  they  lay 
their  hearts  bare  in  their  frank  trust 
and  their  honesty  of  purpose,  their 
kindly  hearts  that  throb  and  quiver 
to  an  injury  |  they  lay  them  bare, 
and  they  chain  themselves  to  the 
naked  rock,  and  beak  and  talons 
rend  them  to  the  core. 

But  Gilbert,  like  all  boys,  saw  in 
the  ancients  his  ideal  of  manhood, 
moral  as  well  as  physical,  and  re- 
spected them  accordingly.  How 
many  and  many  a  time  imder  the 
old  oak  tree  would  he  argue  with 
me  on  their  chivalry,  their  patriot- 
ism, and  their  love  of  all  that  was 
noble  and  good.  How  his  eye 
kindled  when  he  quoted  Curtius 
driving  his  war-steed  headlong  into 
the  gulf,  or  Leonidas  willing  to 
sup  with  Pluto,  so  that  he  turned 
the  Persian  myriads  back  from  the 
human  bulwark  framed  by  his 
own  and  the  bodies  of  the  devoted 
handful  that  held  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae ;  or  the  high-crested  Ho- 
ratius  and  his  trusty  twain  to 
right  and  left,  the  pride  of  Rome, 
herself  a  colony  of  warriors — 

The  three  who  kept  the  bridge  so  well, 
In  the  brave  days  of  old ; 

or  any  of  the  thousand  instances 
of  patriotic  devotion  and  heroic 
daring  with  which  the  annals  of 
those  large-hearted  heathens  teem. 
Many  a  time  we  laid  the  book 
upon  the  grass,  and  regardless  of 
cricket,  fishing,  boating,  the  warn- 
ing bell  for  luncheon,  or  the  car- 
riage load  of  visitors  grinding  up 
the  avenue,  we  commented  hour 
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after  hour  on  the  subject  of  our 
studies,  and  discussed,  each  in  our 
own  way,  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  ancient  and  modem  times. 
My  boy,  of  course,  was  all  for 
shield  and  helmet  against  hat  and 
umbrella;  preferred  Ms  ideal  Rome, 
with  its  Appian  way  and  its  Forum, 
to  the  material  London,  of  which 
he  knew  too  well  the  Piccadilly 
and  the  cab-stands;  opined  that 
we  had  hardly  yet  recovered  the 
effects  of  the  dark  ages,  esteemed 
the  Olympic  Games  far  superior 
to  theDeroy,  and  regretted  equally 
the  laurelled  triumphs  glistening 
and  winding  upward  to  the  Capitol, 
with  the  free  discussions  when 
sage  met  sage  in  the  open  Athenian 
schools ;  with  the  glorious  obstinacy 
of  youth,  adopted  the  irrational 
side  of  the  argument,  and  stood  by 
it  to  the  death. 

But  it  was  on  the  oft-vexed 
question  of  woman's,  mission  and 
woman's  influence  that  my  young 
pupil  came  out  in  his  brightest 
colours.  I  have  heard  military 
men  affirm  that  perfectly  raw  re- 
cruits who  have  never  seen  a 
shot  fired,  are  preferable  to  the 
stanchest  veterans  for  one  despe- 
rate coup  de  main  or  rash  hap- 
hazard attack;  and  in  the«same 
way,  I  have  often  remarked  that 
the  boy  of  eighteen  professes  an 
utter  contempt  for  nis  natural 
enemy,  where  the  man  of  thirty 
{piards  every  assailable  point,  and 
mtrenches  mmself  in  the  strongest 
position  he  can  command.  Ten 
vears  later  he  will  decamp  without 
beat  of  drum,  and  seek  safety  in 
flight.  On  one  occasion  I  hazarded 
the  opinion  that  the  woman  wor- 
ship which  came  in  with  the  insti- 
tution of  chivalry,  and  will  not 
outlast  that  superstition  a  day,  had 
done  more  than  any  human  influ- 
ence to  advance  our  civilization 
and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
mankind.  Gilbert  was  in  arms  at 
once,  he  disputed  my  position  at 
its  very  outset,  he  denied  that 
women  ever  haa  any  influence  at 
all,  except  amongst  the  weaker 
minds  and  less  commanding  spirits 
of  the  opfjosite  sex.  He  flushed 
and  chafea  with  the  subject  as  he 
threw  his   straw   hat   aside   and 


walked  up  and  down  in  the  sun, 
like  a  young  Apollo.  I  oiiglit  to 
have  been  gratified  with  his  pro- 
gress. He  brought  all  the  learning 
he  possessed  to  bear  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  flred  off  a  sixty-eight 
pounder,  so  to  speak^  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action. 

*  Why,  even  old  Herodotus  sneers 
at  them  as  mere  chattels,'  quoth 
the  untried  legionary ;  ^  and  Hke  a 
dry  old  fellow  as  he  is,  he  gives  us 
his  real  opinion  when  he  quotes 
the  sensible  maxim  of  the  Persians, 
"  that  to  carry  off  women  by  vio- 
lence is  the  act  of  wicked  men,  but 
to  trouble  oneself  about  avenging 
them  when  so  carried  off,  is  the 
act  of  foolish  ones,  and  to  pay  no 
regard  to  them  when  carried  off, 
the  act  of  wise  men ;  for  that  it  is 
clear  that  if  they  had  not  been 
willing,  they  could  not  have  been 
carried  off"    We  were  reading  it 
only  last  week,  and  you  laughed 
vourself,  thougn  you  don't  often 
laugh,  when  I  construed  the  pas- 
sage.   It  is  clear  tha.t  he  didn't 
think  them  much  worth  troubling 
oneself  about.     Nor  have  I  for- 
gotten the  inscriptions  of  Sesostris, 
nor  the  regulations  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, which  permitted  no  woman 
to  enter  the  precincts  of  a  temple, 
as  an  inferior  being  unworthy  of 
the  service  of  a  god  or  goddess; 
and  even  the  Greeks,  though  they 
Were  fools  enough  to  make   war 
about  Helen,  treated  their  captive 
women  as  slaves,  and  only  respected 
their  mothers  and  sisters  as  a  part 
of  themselves,  not   because  they 
belonged    to    the    inferior    sex; 
whilst  the  Romans,  who,  I  have 
heard  vou  say,  improved  as  much, 
upon  the  Greeks  in  common  ^  sense 
as  they  fell  short  of  them  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetry,  evidently  con- 
sidered  them   mere  machines  to 
rear  their  children,  and  if  ever  they 
did  speak  of  them  as  gracing  the 
wine-cup,  or  enhancing  the  channs 
of  a  feast,  apparently  deemed  it  a 
matter  of  no  moment  which  should 
be  the  preferred  one,  but  lumped 
in  Chloris  and  Ohloe,  Lydia  and 
Lalage,  all  at  .the  same  premium, 
one  as  good  as  another.' . 

*  Yet  did  the  conquerors  of  these 
very  Eomans,  the  ttdl  Gothic  bax- 
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barians,  frame  all  their  measures 
by  the  advice  of  their  wives,  nay, 
even  bade  the  experience  of  the 
warrior  give  place  in  council  to  the 
scMos  of  the  wise  women,  daughters 
of  Odin.' 

I  hazarded  this  ailment  with 
some  diffidence,  knowing  the  storm 
it  would  bring  down. 

*The  bull-headed,  superstitious, 
beef-devouring  gladiators !'  was 
the  reply, '  with  just  enough  sense 
to  knock  their  heads  against  a 
wall,  which  luckily  for  them  had 
been  sapped  and  crumbling  for 
centuries.  Could  they  keep  Borne 
when  they  had  it?  Could  tiiey 
defend  Constantinople  when  it  was 
in  their  clumsy  iron  gra£ip?  Did 
not  the  Turks  press  them  nard  on 
the  Bosphorus  f  did  not  the  Moors 
enslave  them  in  Spain  %  the  i>olyga- 
mist  against  the  monogamist  all 
the  world  over,  till  the  latter  aban- 
doned his  creed  and  began  to  put 
his  faith  in  policy  and  common 
sense,  instead  of  a  cross-handled 
sword  and  a  long-eyed  ladye  light- 
olove  1' 

*  Then  you  scorn  the  institution 
of  chivalry,  Gilbert^'  was  my  reply ; 
*  and  prefer  the  picture  of  Archi- 
medes demonstrating  his  problem 
during  the  assault,  to  that  of 
Dunois  bleeding  to  death  with  Ids 
back  to  ^  tree  and  his  face  to  the 
enemy,  the  while  he  made  a  Chris- 
tian ending  before  the  crudfiz  of 
his  sword-hilt  f 

'  Dunois  was  a  fine  fellow  !'  an- 
swered QUbertj  'besides,  there 
was  no  woman  in  his  case.  What 
I  protest  against  is  the  raising  up 
an  idol  and  bowing  down  before  it 
because  it  has  soft  eyes  and  long 
hair.  You  always  take  the  other 
side  of  the  question  to  draw  me 
out:  I  know  Pm  ri^ht,  because  I 
feel  I  am.  How  hot  it  is !  There's 
my  mother  going-  out  in  the  car- 
riage. Don't  let  us  read  any  more 
for  to-day  j  come  and  take  up  the 
trimmers  we  set  last  night,  and 
after  that  we'll  go  and  catdi  a  pike 
in  the  witch-pool  under  the  elms.' 

I  rose  and  followed  him  in 
silence,  thinking  of  Antony  and 
the  tawny-finned  fishes,  and  the 
book  that  sooner  or  later  is  in 
eveiy  man's  nose. 


CHAPTER  III. 

*EAELYPE0STS.' 

I  was  not  always  a  recluse — ^not 
always  the  musty  bookworm  who 
exists  only  amongst  dusty  shelves 
and  rare  old  badly-printed  editions. 
The  same  man  who  some  years  ago 
would  have  bade  me  see  his  two- 
year-olds  gaUop,  now  asks  me  to 
arrange  his  library.  I  once  lived 
in  the  world  as  others  do.  Shall  I 
confess  it?  my  heart  was  never 
thoroughly  interested  in  what  is 
termed  society.  Perhaps  I  had  not 
room  for  so  many  objects  of  inte- 
rest and  affection ;  perhaps,  like  an 
unskilful  gambler,  I  set  all  my 
store  on  one  desperate  throw,  and 
lost,  and  cared  not  to  try  again; 
to  play  for  silver  where  I  had  once 
staked  gold.  So  the  bowl  has  stood 
empty  ever  since. 

This  is  no  story  of  my  own  life. 
I  only  mention  it  because  I  want 
an  explanation  of  something  wMch 
my  former  experience  has  convinced 
me  to  be  an  undoubted  fact ;  and 
I  do  not  wish  my  experience  to  be 
set  at  nought,  as  that  of  one  who 
has  never  been  down  in  the  arena, 
and  spilt  his  blood  upon  the  thirsty 
sand. 

Why  is  it  that  in  ninety-nine 
cases  out  of  a  hundred  those  women 
who  have  been  brought  up  chiefly 
amongst  men,  who  have  had  no 
sisters,  who  have  lost  a  mother 
early  in  life  (doubtless  for  many 
reasons  a  sad  affliction  to  a  girl), 
who  have  been  dependent  on  father 
or  brothers  for  society  and  convert 
sation,  should  turn  out  the  most 
fascinating  and  superior  of  their 
sex? 

Why  is  it  that  in  nine  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
thousand,  the  boy  who  is  educated 
solely  by  his  mother  becomes  a 
triumphant  and  successful  man  in 
after-life  ? 

Perhaps  the  opposite  influence 
of  either  sex  is  oeneficial  to  the 
other,  perhaps  the  girl  derives  vigo- 
rous thought  expanded  views, 
habits  of  reflection,  nay,  more, 
charity  and  forbearance,  from  her 
male  associates,  as  the  boy  is  in- 
debted to  his  mother's  tuition  and 
his  mother's  companionship  for  the 
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psiiy  of  heart 
which  combine  so  well  in&  a 
manly  and  generous  nature,  for  the 
refinement  and  delicacy  of  feeling 
which  so  adorn  true  courage,  above 
all,  for  that  exalted  standard  of 
womankind  which  shall  prove  his 
surest  safeguard  from  shame  and 
defeat  in  the  coming  battle ;  a 
shield  impervious  so  long  as  it  is 
bright,  but  that  when  once  soiled 
slides  and  crumbles  from  his  grasp, 
leaving  him  in  the  press  of  angry 
weapons  a  naked  and  defenceless 
man. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  little 
boy  who  sturdily  upheld,  in  defiance 
of  the  Doet,  that '  nis  mamma  was 
the  noblest  work  of  God.'  I  think 
the  truest  and  holiest  homage  that 
can  be  offered  to  a  fellow-creature, 
is  that  which  such  a  child  tenders 
imconsciously  to  his  mother.  She 
is  to  him  the  one  bright  beautiful 
being  upon  earth.  His  young  eyes 
open  wide  with  childish  wonder  at 
the  magnificence  of  her  apparel, 
the  mingled  grace  and  majestv  of 
her  bearing  •  he  feels  so  proud  to 
belong  to  her,  and  at  tne  same 
time  so  conscious  of  his  right  to  a 
place  by  her  side,  a  seat  on  her 
knee.  When  others  caress  him,  he 
smiles  pleasantly  enough  for  a  time, 
but  soon  wearies,  and  hurries  off 
to  be  at  play  again  ;  but  when  she 
lays  her  quiet  hand  upon  his  brow, 
the  boy  forgets  hoop  and  marbles, 
the  new  knife  and  the  promisea 
pony,  to  nestle  by  her  side,  and 
look  up  in  her  face,  and  sit  lovingly 
down  at  the  feet  of  his  own 
mamma. 

All  that  he  knows  of  good  he 
learns  from  her.  She  teaches  him 
to  love  and  pray.  She  teaches  him 
to  hope  and  to  believe.  If  ever  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  the  narrow  way. 
where  the  little  wicket  stands,  ana 
hears  the  bolts  drawn  back,  and 
sees  the  golden  light  from  the 
happy  land  shining  through,  whom 
shall  he  thank  and  bless  on  earth, 
but  her  who  first  taught  him  the 
pass-word  and  gave  him  the  key? 
Perhaps  she  will  also  be  the  first 
to  bid  him  welcome  on  the  other 
side. 

Gilbert  Orme  was  without  this 
unspeakable  blessing.    Everything 


else  that  the  world  deems  lidvaa- 
tiigBiTOft  was  lavished  on  him  in 
proifonoiK.  Healthy  vigour,  childish 
spirits^  a  fine  phieey  ana  a  long 
minority,  but  no  mother,  at  \uti^ 
not  in  the  sense  in  which  I  under- 
stand the  word.  Gilbert  was  an 
only  child,  but  in  good  truth  he 
was  far  from  being  spoiU,  as  people 
consider  only  children  usually  des- 
tined to  be.  From  boyhood  his 
was  a  nature  on  which  harshness 
or  ill-usage  made  but  slight  im- 
pression, a  spirit  that  coidd  only  have 
been  broken  through  its  affections, 
and  these,  even  when  I  was  reading 
Homer  with  him  at  eighteen,  had 
been  called  but  little  into  play. 
Lady  Olivia  never  seemed  to  care 
for  her  child.  Not  a  labourer  about 
West-Acres  but  took  more  pride  in 
the  bright-haired  handsome  boy 
than  did  his  own  reserved  and 
haughty  mother.  When  I  first 
knew  her,  she  was  not  yet  a  widow, 
but  I  could  never  see  that  the  event 
which  soon  after  deprived  her  of 
her  husband,  made  the  slightest 
difference  in  her  mahners  or  soft- 
ened her  character  one  jot. 

Of  Mr.  Orme  I  knew  but  little. 
I  had  heard  of  him  in  former  days 
(for  he  was   somewhat  after  my 
time)  as  a  ga^  dashing  young  man  ; 
on  the  turf,  in  society,  member  for 
a  most  corruptible  oorough  in  his 
own  county,  good-looking,    good- 
humoured^  not  much  troubled  with 
brains,  with  a  slight  tendency  to 
literature,  and  a  rather   stronger 
turn  for  love-making.    I  saw  him. 
once  or  twice  at  Newmarket,  and 
missed  meeting  him  at  a  country 
"place  or  two,  to  which  we  were 
both  invited  for  the  slaughter  of 
pheasants  and   other   game.       It 
mterested  me  but  little,  and  as- 
tonished me  not  at  all,  to  learn  that 
he  had  married  the  Lady  Olivia,  of 
whose  maiden  name  I  will  say  no 
more   than  that  it  was  identical 
with  that  of  Lady  Gertrude,  whose 
father  indeed  had  been  the  elder 
lady's  brother.    But  after  his  mar- 
riage Mr.  Orme    dropped  out   of 
society     altogether.      People      iii 
London  do  not  trouble  themselves 
mucih  about  absentees.      '  Here's 
Orme  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hun- 
dreds/ said  one  of  his  club  friends 
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to  another  as  lie  yawned  over  the 
evening  paper ;  '  what  the  deuee 
is  that  for  ?  By  the  way,  hma^t 
something  happened  to  himf 

•Married,  poor  devil!'  was  the 
reply;  the  s(peaker  himseH  pd»^ 
sessing  &  (farming  wife  ymb.  a 
mimeifbus  family,  and  veiry  fond  of 
them  besides^;  ^bat  that's  no 
reason  he  shooldii't  come  to  London. 
Does  anybody  knowanything  about 
himf 

*  Mad !'  observed  youngTattleton, 
sententiously,  who  preferred  ha- 
zarding a  msehood  to  betraying 
ignorance  on  any  subject  whatever, 
*  and  shut  up  down  at  that  place  in 
the  countr3r,'  he  added,  shaking  his 
head  commiseratingly,  and  pointing 
with  his  forefinger  to  the  spot 
where  his  own  brains  ought  to  have 
been. 

The  two  friends  were  quite  satis- 
fied with  the  explanation,  and  fell 
to  discussing  their  last  night's 
dinner,  taking  no  more  thought  for 
*poor  Orme.' 

He  was  not  mad,  though,  never- 
theless, only  thoroughly  and  essen- 
tially miserable.  Lady  Olivia 
might  have  made  an  excellent  wife 
to  another ;  probably,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  under  totally  different  cir- 
cumstances, would  have  been  a 
totally  difEerent  person.  As  it  was, 
however,  she  made  a  most  uncom- 
fortable one  to  him.  He  had  fallen 
into  a  mistake  not  unusual  with 
one  of  his  'temperament — ^weak. 
kindljr,  and  over-unaginative — ana 
had  invested  the  laay,  whom  he 
had  met  at  some  half-a-dozen  balls 
and  a  breakfast,  with  all  the  quali- 
ties of  his  ideal,  none  of  which  did 
she  happen  to  possess.  Then  came 
the  disenchantment,  the  disagree- 
ments, the  recriminations,  the  of- 
fended pride  on  one  side,  the  grow- 
ing dislike  and  blank  hopelessness 
on  the  other.  It  was  an  ill-judged 
and  most  unhappy  union.  'But,' 
as  Lady  Olivia  observed, '  was  that 
Jier  fault  ?  Was  she  to  be  punished 
because  Mr.  Orme  mistooE  her  for 
somebody  else?  No!  he  had  been 
in  error ;  let  him  be  the  sufferer !' 

The  argument  was  not  without 
some  show  of  reason,  and  he  suf- 
fered accordingly,  without  much 
comphdnt,  and  with  a  strong  bridle 


00  a  temper  naturally  keea.  9m§ 
sdf-asSertmg.  A  steni«r-  nature 
would  have  b^rt'her  to  his  will, 
and  alteneA  her  character  to  assimi- 
late it  with  his  own.  She  would 
have  loved  him  all  the  better.  A 
milder  would  have  succumbed,  and 
learned,  like  other  slaves,  to  sub- 
mit to  despotic  authority  with  a 
good  grace.  But  Orme  was  as  Gk)d 
had.  made  him,  and  took  refuge  in 
a  listless,  hopeless,  pitiable  apathy. 
He  ceased  to  tear  at  the  chain  he 
had  not  strength  to  break,  the 
chain  that  bound  him  to' one  with 
whom  he  had  not  a  single  feeling 
in  common  save  abhorrence  of  the 
fetter,  and  threw  his  hands  up  like 
the  arowning  man,  who  has  the 
sense  to  know  that  his  struggles 
can  but  prolong  his  agony. 

Those  are  wise  and  suggestive 
words  in  our  Prayer  Book  which 
exhort  us  to  take  in  hand  marriage, 
*  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God,  words  that 
refer  to  the  highest  source,  the 
most  important  action  in  the  lives 
of  most  human  beings — words  that 
suggest  to  the  least  considerate  the 
awSil  gravity  of  the  interest  at 
stake.  A  loving  marriage  is  a  good 
and  holy  sight  in  the  eyes  of  men 
and  angels,  but  that  was  the  refine- 
ment of  a  fiend's  torture,  which 
bound  the  living,  breathing  being 
hard  and  fast  to  the  senseless 
corpse. 

I  have  heard  his  neighbours  say 
that  Mr.  Orme  grew  strangely  idle 
and  indifferent  and  lethargic.  He 
left  off  field-sports  altogether,  gave 
away  his  famous  pointers,  sola  his 
hunters,  doubled  his  subscription 
to  the  nounds,  and  otherwise  con- 
ducted himself  in  an  unaccountable 
manner.  Some  people  thought  he 
had  gout  in  the  stomach,  others 
vowed  it  was  water  on  the  brain. 
His  old  butler,  who  wovMrCt  leave, 
though  Lady  Olivia  gave  him  warn- 
ing once  a  fortnight,  opined  it  was 
neither  of  these^  for  a  certain  tall 
bottle  labelled  V .  O.  P.  stood  in  his 
master's  dressing-room:  and  that 
faithful  domestic,  who,  liking 
brandy  less  than  beer,  took  very 
little  of  it  himself,  knew  that  it 
was  never  quite  empty  and  never 
full 
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By  degress  he  chafed  less  and 
less  under  Lady  Olivia's  provoca- 
tions, took  less  and  less  interest  in 
his  boy  (he  was  fond  of  the  urchin, 
but  a  cnild's  love  will  scarcely 
stand  a  man  in  the  stead  of  every- 
thing else),  and  dozed  away  more 
and  more  time  in  his  arm-chair 
over  the  embers  of  his  study-fire. 
One  spring  morning  they  both  went 
out  together,  and  the  tall  bottle, 
too,  had  ebbed  to  the  last  teaspoon- 
fiil.  So  there  was  a  fine  funeral, 
and  Lady  OUvia  became  a  widow, 
and  Gilbert  an  orphan  with  a  little 
black  frock  on  his  back,  and  a  long 
minority  before  him.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  much  for  poor  Orme 
but  the  old  butler,  and  he  gave  up 
his  place  immediately,  and  took 
the  public-house  in  the  village. 

In  most  families  such  an  event 
would  have  drawn  tighter  the  bonds 
of  affection  which  should  unite 
mother  and  son:  with  the Ormes, 
however,  it  was  not  so.  Lady 
Olivia,  when  the  customary  year 
of  a  widow's  seclusion  had  passed 
by,  went  into  society  as  before. 
Perhaps  a  little  more  frequently 
than  during  the  latter  months  of 
her  husband's  life.  She  was  a  great 
stickler  for  conventional  forms,  and 
went  to  London  regularljr  in  the 
Reason  to  keep  up  her  acquaintance, 
just  as  she  gave  large,  solemn,  frigia 
dinners  at  West- Acres  to  sustain 
her  influence  in  the  county.  She 
seemed  to  have  no  inclination  to 
marry  again. 

People  speculated,  indeed,  on  her 
intentions,  as  they  alwavs  will 
upon  matters  with  which  they  can 
have  no  earthly  concern,  and 
coupled  her  name  with  a  rich 
London  banker,  a  superannuated 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber,  and  a 
neighbouring  Squire  still  in  his 
minority.  Such  reports  disturbed 
her  ladyship's  equanimity  but  little. 
Even  Diana  was  talked  about  with 
that  young  rake  EndVmion,  and 
Ladv  OUvia  carried  her  indomitable 
heaa  so  high  that  she  could  well 
afford  to  look  down  upon  the  nods 
and  winks  and  signs  of  humbler 
mortals.  He  would  have  been  a 
bold  man  too  who  could  have  ven- 
tured on  a  tender  subject  with  that 
severe  beauty  crushing  him  to  the 


dust,  those  grave  ^es  looki 
sternly  into  his  own.  Old  Flippa 
a  lady-killer  of  some  twenty  yea 
practice,  called  her  the  Marl 
Widow.  *E^d,  sir,'  said  tl 
mature  Lothario,  'she's  a  Ml 
a  regular  black  frost;  when  t 
wind  s  in  the  east  I  can't  go  n< 
her  without  sneezing.'  Ai 
indeed,  veteran  as  he  was,  he  sto 
in  considerable  awe  of  the  icy  dai 
of  whom  he  spoke  so  disparaging 
To  give  her  her  due,  like  Que 
Elizabeth  of  blessed  memory,  £ 
was  one  of  those  admirable  lad 
who  could  *  look  a  lion  down.' 

I   wish  for  her  own  sake  i 
could  have  been  kinder  to  the  chi 
When  I  first  came  to  live  m 
West-Acres  he  was  a  bright  hai 
some  boy  of  some  seven  or  ei^ 
summers,  the  least  bit  of  a  sea] 
grace,    and    ratiier   too  fond 
rat-catching,  rabbiting,   and  si 
illiterate  amusements ;  but,  as  1 
old  keeper  used  to  say,  *a,  lit 
gentleman   every  inch    of   hii 
*  He  had  all  a  boy's  spirits  and  a  be 
pluck,  with  something  feminine 
the  shyness  of  his  glance  and  1 
soft  kindliness  of  lis  disposii 
which  endeared  him  wondrousl^ 
the   domestics    and    work-peo 
about   the   place.      One    of 
numerous  gnevances  for  whicli 
was  taken  sternly  to  task  by  L 
Olivia  was  his  predilection  for 
society  of  the  grooms  and  cos 
man,  and  his  natural  preferenc 
the  stable  to  her  ladyship's  < 
morning-roouL  which  was  in  ti 
a  dull  place  of  resort  for  a  ch 
inasmuch  as  he  was  not  permi 
to  romp  about  or  make  a  noia 
those  sacred  precincts.    Also— 
of  this  fault  I  cannot  fairly  '. 
him    guiltless — ^for    the    reel 
manner  in   which   he    rode, 
otherwise  maltreated  a  certain  ] 
suffering  pony  called  'Moua< 
which  the  extraordinary  speed 
endurance  were  daily  tested  i 
uimistifiable  extent 

By  the  way>  my  first  introd^ 
to  the  young  genueman  was  br^ 
about  througn  the  instrument 
of  this  much  aggrieved  quadi; 
I  was  walking  with  Lady  OUi 
the  park  a  day  or  two  aftd 
arrival  in  the  neighbourhooci 
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cussing  with'  her  a  matter  of 
basiness.  in  which  she  showed  her 
nBnal  clear-headedness  and  pre- 
cision, when  mv  attention  was 
arrested  by  the  child  and  his  pony 
scouring  over  the  park  in  our 
vicinity,  I  need  not  say  at  poor 
Mouse's  utmost  speed.  Lady  Olivia 
stopped  in  her  walk  and  drew  her- 
self up  as  was  her  wont.  *  I  wish 
you  to  know  my  son,'  she  said  in 
ner  cold  measured  voice ;  and  the 
clear  imperious  tones  calling 
'Gilbert!  Gilbert!'  cut  through 
the  summer  air  to  where  he  was 
galloping,  intent-  only  on  Mouse 
and  his  performances. 

The  child  seemed  pleased  to  be 
taken  notice  of,  and  turned  quickly 
in  our  direction.  '  As  he  approached 
us  without  checkibg  speed,  a  fallen 
tree  of  no  great  ^rth  lay  in  his 
course,  and  with  a  pardonable 
display  of  horsemanship  he  put 
his  pony  straight  at  the  obstacle. 
I  can  see  him  now,  sitting  resolutely 
back  on  his  little  saddle,  his  golden 
curls  floating  behind  him,  and  his 
smooth  brow  bent,  and  rosy  lips 
set  fast,  for  the  effort.  Mouse  rose 
gallantly,  but  predestined  to&ilure, 
orperhaps  a  uttle  blown  with  the 
pace,  caught  his  fore  le^  in  the 
leap,  and  pitching  his  httle  rider 
forward  oyer  his  head,  followed 
him  in  a  very  complicated  and 
dangerous  kind  of  fall. 

I  was  standing  close  to  his 
mother,  and  I  thought  I  heard  her 
breath  come  quick;  but  as  the 
child  rose  to  his  feet,  I  glanced  at 
her  face  ere  I  went  to  catch  the 
pony,  and  saw  that  it  retained  its 
usual  marble  composure.  ^What 
is  the  woman  made  oiV  1  thought, 
as  I  ran  my  arm  through  Mouse's 
rein,  who  no  sooner  found  himself 
on  his  legs  again  without  a  rider, 
than  he  took  advantage  of  the 
respite  to  crop  a  mouthful  of  the 
short  sweet  grass. 

When  I  came  back  to  them 
the- child  had  his  hand  in  his 
mother's.  He  was  pale,  and  evi- 
dently shaken,  but  not  trightened 
the  least  bit,  though  there  was 
a  severe  bruise  reddening  and 
smarting  on  his  cheek-bone.  With 
some  vague  remembrance 'of  Ms 
nursery  days,   he   looked  up  in 
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Lady  Olivia's  face,  and  I  heard 
hhn  whisper- 

*  It  does  hurt,  mamma  dear ;  kiss 
it  and  make  it  well  1' 

*  Nonsense,  Gilbert,' was  the  cold 
reply,  *  don't  be  so  silly ;  how  can 
my  kissing  it  do  it  any  good]' 

I  saw  his  little  face  fipsh  up  and 
change  all  in  a  minute ;  I  tmnk  I 
remembered  even  then  of  Him  who 
said  it  was  not  good  t()  offend  one 
of  these  little  ones ;  but  I  helped 
the  child  into  his  saddle  in  silence, 
and  wa^  not  surprised  to  see  poor 
Mouse  taken,  short  by  the  head, 
and  turned  round  to  jump  once, 
twice,  over  the  unlucky  tree,  with 
so  fierce  an  application  of  his  rider's 
whip  as  I  have  seldom  witnessed 
before  or  since. 

*  Gently,  cjuld,'  I  could  not  for* 
bear  saying  as  I  took  hold^  of  the 
pony's  bridle  and  caressed  it  after 
the  second  performance;  'do  not 
pimish  your  poor  pony,  it  was  more 
your  fault  than  his.  Another  time 
do  not  ride  so  fast  at  an  upright 
leap.' 

The  boy  stared  at  me  without 
replying,  then  turned  and  galloped 
away;  whilst  Lady  Olivia  and  I 
continued  our  walk  and  our  con- 
versation without  again  reverting 
to  the  accident. 

But  when  the  luncheon-bell  rang, 
and  her  ladyship  had  go^e  into  the 
house,  I  met  Gilbert  on  his  way 
^om  the  stables.  He  came  up  to 
me  very  shyly,  and  put  his  little 
'  hand  timidly  in  mine. 

'  I  like  you,'  he  said,  because  you 
were  sorry  for  poor  Mouse  when  I 
beat  him.  Then  looking  down 
and  getting  very  red,  he  added,  *  I 
like  people  who  are  sorry ;  I  would 
like  you  very  much  if  you  would 
let  me.' 

Need  I  say  that  henceforth  we 
were  fast  mends?  I  will  not 
recapitulate  the  progress  of  our 
intimacy.  How  family  circum- 
stances brought  me  more  ajid  more 
into  contact  with  Lady  Olivia  and 
her  son.  How  I  used  to  corre- 
spond with  the  lad  at  Eton,  and 
visit  him  regularly  in  the  dear 
old  College,  from  the  *  after-twelve' 
on  which  with  three  others  of  the 
fourth  form  he  was  most  deservedly 
'swished,'  having  attempted  in  vain  - 
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to  get  off  with  a  seventli  'first-fanlt/ 
tmtlie memorable  evening  of  that 
4th  of  June  on  which  I  went  up 
*^8itter*  with  him  to  Surley  Hall, 
and  he  pulled  stroke  in  the  ten-oar. 
How  we  parted  with  mutual  regret 
when  he  went  abroad  for  six 
months,  and  met  again  delighted, 
to  read,  as  I  have  already  said,  for 
his  matriculation  at  Oxford;  a 
place  from  which  I  regret  to  say 
my  pupil  was  more  than  once 
rusticated,  in  consequence  of  his 
attachment  to  divers  sports  and 
pursuits  which  cannot  be  brought 
to  harmonize  with  acadeimcal  regu- 
lations. But  still,  Orme  was  avow- 
edly '  the  most  popular  man  in  his 
CoUe^e.*  I  knew  ohe  or  two  of  the 
dons  behind  the  scenes :  their  faces 
always  brightened  when  his  name 
was  mentioned;  and  thejr  were 
quite  of  my  opinion,  that  with  the 
least  thing  more  application  he 
could  have  taken  'honours.'  Ab it 
was,  I  am  constrained  to  admit 
that  my  pupil  was  '  plucked,' and 
being  by  that  time  pretty  well  his 
own  master,  he  abandoned  the 
University  in  disgust. 
^  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  the 
npest  scholar  of  them  all  could 
have  written  a  letter  teeming  with 
such  classical  leamii^,  fun,  and 
ima^nation,  as  that  in  which  he 
a|)prised  me  of  the  unexpected^ 
failure  $  nor  would  I  have  exchanged 
for  the  proudest  diploma  of  science 
the  kindly  ea^ressions  of  regard 
and  sympathy  m  which  he  couched 
his  announcement  of  a  defeat 
which  he  regretted  far  more  for  my 
sake  than  his  own.  After  this  I 
saw  him  of  course  at  rarer  intervals; 
the  lives  of  a  young  man  in  the 
world  and  an  old  man  out  of  the 
world  are  so  different,  that  they 
need  seldom  e:n>ect  to  meet.  For 
full  two  years  I  had  not  set  eyes  on 
him,  when  I  met  him  in  Piccadilly 
on  that  spring  day  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  mer  his  walk  with 
his  cousin.  Lady  Qertrude,  in  the 
square.  We  were  on  opposite  iddes 
ox  the  street,  but  my  boy  rushed 
across,  rej^rdless  of  mud  and  omni- 
buses, with  all  his  old  freshness 
and  Cordiality,  to  link  me  by  the 
arm  and  turn  me  as  of  yore  in  his 
own  direction  instead  of  mine. 


'  Tou  have  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do,'  said  the  butterfly  to  the 
earthworm,  'and  I  am  always  so 
busy  I  have  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
Come  with  me  as  far  as  the  top  of 
St.  James's-street,  and  tell  me  all 
about  yourself  as  we  go  along.' 

I  had  been  busier  perhaps  than 
he  thought  for,  but  my  days  work 
was  nearly  over  ere  his  had  begun, 
and  it  was  refreshing  to  look  upon 
his  kindly  handsome  &ce  and  Usten 
to  the  tones  of  his  cheerfol,  hearty 
voice  once  more,  though  it  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were  a  little  &ded 
and  saddened  to  what  they  had 
been  long  ago.    I  sometunes  think 
that  the  world  wears  the  gloss 
off  the    players   £su3ter  than  the 
workers.    It  maybe  perhaps  that 
the  former  are  the  more  in  earnest 
of.  the  two.    I  know  that  I  would 
fain  possess  the  same  energies  now 
to  be  e^)ended  on  useful  purposes, 
which  i  wasted  in  my  youth  on 
trifles  and  worse  than  tribes ;  but, 
alas !  in  life,  vestigia  nulla  retrormm^ 
and    indeed   that  world  of  long 
ago  was  a  bright  and  a  joyous 
world  after  all 

It  had  not  palled  entirely  01 
Gilbert  yet.  As  we  paced  slowly 
along  the  pavement,  every  seconc 
man  we  met  seemed  to  know  Orm< 
and  to  be  glad  to  see  him.  Brigh 
glances  were  shot  at  him  from  opei 
carriages,  and  pretty  fingers  kidse 
in  his  favour  from  orougbant  wii 
dows.  Truth  is  truth,  and  despit 
all  the  sneers  of  philos0{>hers,  it  i 
no  unpleasant  lo^  while  it  lasts,  i 
be  voun^,  rich,  well-looking,  an 
well-received  in  London  societ; 
A  man  must  either  be  very  hap^ 
or  very  miserable,  who  can  affo] 
to  trealt  the  opinion  of  his  felloe 
with  contempt  Even  my  own  o 
heart  felt  lighter  after  my  wa 
with  my  pupil ;  and  I  wended  n 
way  towards  the  British  Museui 
where  I  resolved  to  spend  t 
afternoon,  with  a  firmer  step  th 
usual ;  the  while  Gilbert,  with  ] 
hat  very  much  on  one  side,  spra 
lightly  up  the  steps  at  White's,  a 
inquired  according  to  custom 
the  affable  functionary  who  presic 
over  the  postal  department,  inrhetl 
there  were  *any  letters  for  1 
Ormer 
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There  was  one,  a  note  that  had 
just  arrived.  Gilbert  smiled  as  he 
perused  the  laconic  contents : 

*  Dear  Gilbert, — ^The  tickets  have 
•come  for  the  momingconcert.  We 
will  call  for  you  at  White's  in  an 
hour. — ^Yours  as  ever,  G.' 

'  That's  rather  a  bore,'  remarked 
the  recipient  with  a  yawn ;  *  how- 
ever, I  promised  Gertrude,  and 
■after  all  it's  something  to  do  ! ' 


CHAPTEKIV. 
'the  bees  and  the  DBONES.'  } 

How  little  does  one  half  the 
world  know  how  the  other  half 
lives.  The  streams  of  life,  like  the 
wateis  of  the  Rhine  and  the  MoseUe, 
though  they  flow  down  the  same 
channel,  fatten  the  same  pastures, 
turn  the  same  mill,  and  eddy  over 
the  same  shoals^  meet,  but  mingle 
not,  and  what  interests  are  there 
in  common  between  No.  i  and 
No.  2  of  any  street^square,  or  row 
in  the  great  city  1  Your  next-door 
neighbour,  the  man  who  spends  his 
whole  life  separated  from  you  by  a 
part^r  wall  of  one  brick  and  arhalf 
in  tnickness,  may  be  a  coiner,  an 
Italian  refugee,  or  an  alchemist  in 
search  of  the  philosopher's  stone, 
for  aught  you  know  to  the  con- 
trary. You  lay  your  head  on  your 
pillow  within  eighteen  inches  of 
ids,  and  whilst  the  rosy  dreams 
from  which  it  is  such  a  mockerjr  to 
awake,  are  gilding  your  morning 
sleep,  ne  may  be  lyin^  racked  with 
bodily  pain,  or  breaking  his  heart 
with  mental  torture.  What  care 
you  %  So  as  he  does  not  poke  his 
fire  too  loudly,  you  are  unconscious 
of  his  existence.  For  forty  years 
you  pay  the  same  water-rate,  and 
<x>nsume  an  equal  number  of  cubic 
feet  of  eas,  but  you  never  exchange 
a  i(^llable,  probably  never  set  eyes 
on  each  other  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end,  till  at  last  the  mutes 
are  standing  at  the  door,  the 
mourning  coaches  are  drawn  up 
decenthr  next  the  pavement,  and 
one  of  you  removes  to  another 
and  a  narrower  house  *over  the 
wav.'- 

1  suppose,  with  the  variety  of  a 
little  more  bloodshed  and  a  little 


more  flirtation,  things  went  on  in 
Babylon  the  Great  much  as  they 
do  in  the  London  of  to-day.  The 
wine-cup  bubbled  again  and  again 
usqtu  ad  nauKom,  for  the  high  and 
the  low  gasped  in  vain  for  a  mouth'' 
fill. of  pu^  cold  ^ater.  The  As- 
syrian m  purple  wallowed  in  pro- 
fusion till  he  longed  for  a  senses 
tion,  even  though  it  were  a  sting 
of  pain ;  while  the  Assyrian  in  rags 
starved  and  drooped  at  his  gates, 
faint  and  hungry,  and  wearv  oi 
his  Ufe.  It  Was  the  bees  whose 
swelteriiig  labour  constructed  those 
hanging  gardens,  the  fame  of  which 
reachea  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  known  earth,  but  it  was  the 
drones  who  walked  delicately  along 
their  terraces,  and  languished  in 
their  perfiimea  bowers,  and  caught 
the  diamond  drops  from  their 
plashing  fountains,  gushing,  and 
glittering,  ai^d  hurling  themselves 
upwards  against  the  scorching  skv. 

So  the  bees  and  the  drones  jostle 
each  other  to-day  in  the  crowded 
thoroughfares  of  London,  and  some 
take  the  rough,'  and  some  the 
smooth,  and  they  have  nothing  in 
common^  and  know  each  other  not. . 

A  section  of  the  bees  are  cluster- 
ing very  busily  in  a  musical  por- 
tion of  the  hive.  There  is  a  morn- 
ing concert  this  afternoon,  and  the 
professionals  are  all  in  tune  and 
time,  preparing  for  those  grand 
effects  and  combinations  which 
delight  the  dUeUantey  and  of  which 
less  instructed  listeners  deem  it 
incumbent  on  them  to  say — 'mag- 
nificent!  very  fine!'  They  are 
assembling  even  now  in  a  little 
room  off  the  grand  hall,  which  ia 
already  half  filed  with  an  impa- 
tient audience^  reduced  to  the  sad 
necessity  of  cnticising  each  other's 
dresses,' and  dirtying  their  gloves 
with  the  programme  as  they  read  it 
over  and  over  again.  The  drones 
are  always  employed  in  doing  no- 
thing, and  always  ver^r  tired  of 
that  laborious  occupation.  The 
bees  seem  to  enjoy  their  half  hour's 
respite,  and  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
fiin  and  cordiality  amongst  them- 
selves. 

The  male  portion  are  chiefly  re- 
markable for  the  extreme  accuracy 
of  their  toilettes,  and  the  purity  of 
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their  close-fitting  white  kid  gloves^ 
which,  with  black  evening  coats 
and  continuations,  seem  somewhat 
out  of  place  at  three  o*clock  in 
the  day.  They  are  either  men  of 
extremely  martial  appearance,  run- 
ning considerably  to  mustachio, 
whisker,  and  in  some  cases  close- 
cut  beard,  or  else  they  affect  an 
open  simplicity  of  countenance 
amounting  to  vacuity,  enhanced 
by  bare  throats  and  long  hair 
trained  studiously  off  the  temples, 
and  flowing  down  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  than  which,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  no  fashion  is  more  unbe< 
coming  to  the  £Eice  of  a  male  adult. 

You  would  make  some  strange 
noistakes,  though,  if  you  judged  of 
their  tones  bv  their  appearance. 
The  large,  well-built  fellow,  with 
the  legs  and  chest  of  a  Hercules,  is 
the  tenor,  and  if  you  only  heard 
that  soft  silveiy  voice  of  his  quiver- 
ing and  thrilling  on  the  sands  bv 
moonlight,  you  would  fancy  sucn 
seductive  notes  could  proceed  from 
nothing  less  feminine  than  a  mer- 
maid, instead  of  a  stout  soldier-like 
convivialist,  who  would  inconti- 
nently offer  you  a  cigar,  and  take 
■you  home  with  him  to  a  Perigord 
pie  and  a  cool  bottle  of  claret. 

The  bass,  again,  whose  diapason 
shall  make  the  very  window-glasses 
shake  before  sunset,  is  a  pale, 
weary-looking  man,  whom  at  first 
sight  you  would  call  weakly,  if 
not  an  invalid.  EUs  tailor  alone 
knows  that  he  requires  a  larger 
girth  round  the  chest  than  most 
Life-guardsmen,  and  indeed  the 
organ  that  can  evolve  such  music 
as  that  deep  thunder-roll,  must  be 
endowed  with  valves  and  material 
of  no  ordinary  strengili  and  dimen- 
sions. He  has  a  wife  and  large 
fjEunily  to  be  provided  for  out  of 
the  low  notes  o{  that  instrumentj 
and  already  an  unpleasant  ,  sus- 
picion dawns  upon  nim  that  it 
will  not  last  for  ever.  Qreat  was 
the  consternation  in  his  home  at 
Brompton  when  he  *caught  cold 
last  winter,  and  the  cough  has  not 
left  him  yet,  even  in  the  fine 
spring  weather.  If  he  was  to  spit 
blood,  the  children  would  soon  oe 
hungry,  and  the  poor  mother  at 
her  wit's  end. 


The  lady  singers  are  in  low 
evening  dresses^  and  most  of  them 
wear  their  hair  h  VlrwDh^atrke, 
They  are  whispering  ana  taUdng 
to  each  other  with  that  busy  good- 
humoured  cordiality  which  the  sex 
is  prone  to  affect  in  public  places, 
and  those  who  have  not  brought 
bouquets  with  them  are  vehe- 
mently admiring  the  flowers  of 
those  who  have.  One  sits  a  little 
apart  from  the  rest ;  she  is  attired 
very  simply  in  mourning,  and  car- 
ries a  half-blown  rose  in  her  bosom. 
As  she  droops  her  head  over  the 
score  in  her  hand,  the  tenor,  who 
has  something  of  a  painter's  taste, 
thinks  she  would  make  a  pretty 
picture,  with  her  white  shoulders 
relieved  by  her  bhtck  dress,  and 
the  nut-brown  hair  shading  and 
hiding  her  face,  while  a  sunbeam 
slanting  through  the  window, 
brings  out  a  golden  tinge  on  the 
glossy  head.  He  is  a  soft-hearted, 
good-natured  man^  this  tenor,  ana 
cherishes  a  romantic  and  self -deny- 
ing adoration  for  many  ladies,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  prof ession,  and 
for  this  one  especially,  the  more 
so  that  there  is  a  quiet  reserve  in 
her  manner  by  which  he  is  abashed 
not  a  little,  and  that  after  he  has 
said  '  good  morning,'  he  generally 
falters,  puts  his  hands  in  hispockets, 
and  becomes  mute. 

There  is  safety,  however,  in 
numbers,  and  his  own  good  looks 
are  no  bad  protection  to  a  man  in 
his  dealings  with  the  enemy.  A 
joli  gar^on  has  generally  more  than 
one  string  to  that  bow  of  which 
the  cord  sometimes  breaks  with  so 
sharp  a  twang^  and  a  spice  of  ad- 
iniration  for  himself  is  no  bad  an- 
tidote to  too  yiolent  an  infatuation 
about  another.  If  you  want  a  de- 
voted lover,  ladies,  take  an  old 
man's  advice,  and  choose  an  ugly 
one.  He  is  vain,  too,  but  4uis 
vanity  is  more  easily  managed 
than  the  other's ;  he  is  more  impas- 
sioned, more  constant,  more  sub- 
missive, and  if  you  do  break  his 
heart,  your  own  remorse  will  be  a 
thought  less  keen  when  you  are 
adding  up  the  sum  total  of  your 
victims.  Bar  the  pleasure  of  tak- 
ing *him  away  from  somebody  else, 
and  after  the  first  week  he  makes 
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just  as  good  a  slave  as  a  second 
Apollo  would,  and,  say  what  you 
will,  you  know  that  you  do  not  ap- 
preciate beauty  as  much  as  we  do. 
You  know  that  you  are  not  so 
gentle,  not  so  soft-hearted,  nay. 
not  half  so  refined,  as  the  so-called 
sterner  sex.  When  do  you  see  us 
take  a  repiQsiye  being  to  our  bosom, 
and  cherish  it  there,  unless  it  be 
for  some  extraneous  object?  She 
may  be  an  heiress,  or  an  authoress, 
or  a  good  housewife,  and  there  is  a 
reason  for  it.  But  you !  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  is  so  every-day  an 
occurrence,  I  can  scarce  believe  the 
story  to  be  a  fable.  You  go  to  the 
altar  unhesitatingly  with  some 
monster  whom  his  fellow  men  can- 
not look  upon  without  loathing. 
You  not  only  marry  him.  I  could 
forgive  you  that,  but  you  love,  and 
coax,  and  prize  the  wretch,  and 
make  him  happy  ever  afterwards. 
I  sometimes  think  this  strange 
predilection  originates  in  the  in- 
stinctive jealousy  and  love  of  ap- 
propriation so  remarkable  in  the 
sex.  Beauty  thinks  nobody  else 
will  care  to  interfere  with  Bruin, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  have  even  a 
beast  all  to  herself ;  but  old  Flip- 
pant, for  whose  lengthened  experi- 
ence in  such  matters  I  have  the 
profoundest  respect,  takes  a  wider 
view  of  the  subject,  and  refers  all 
such  incongruities  to  the  general 
principle  of  contradiction,  and  the 
imfjRossibility  of  arguiiag  from  pro- 
bability, expediency,  or  any  other 
rational  data,  as  to  what  a  woman 
under  any  given  circumstances 
will,  or  wQl  not  do,  or  let  alone,  or 
otherwise. 

The  singer  in  mourning  seems 
very  busy  with  her  score,  and  the 
admiring  tenor  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  obtain  a  glimpse  of  her  face, 
still  shaded  by  her  thick  hair  worn 
deep  and  low  over  her  temples,  a 
fashion  which  she  is  probably 
well  aware  is  exceedingly  becom- 
ing to  a  wide  fair  f orenead  and  a 
pair  of  arched  brows,  such  as  give 
softness  and  feminine  dignity  to  a 
woman's  face.  His  attention,  how- 
ever, is  almost  entirely  taken  up  by 
two  very  smart  and  Uvely  ladies, 
who  seem  to  despise  the  idea  of 
reserving  their  vocal  powers  for  a 


musical  triumph,  but  are  expending 
a  liberal  amount  of  breath  and 
volume  in  lively  conversation  with 
each  other,  with  the  tenor,  with 
the  leader  of  the  band,  with  any  of 
the  gentlemen  who  are  disposed  to 
bandy  good-humoured  jokes  and 
lively  repartee. 

The  bass  |ilone  sits  apart  from 
the  rest.  He  looks  very  pale  and 
weary,  leaning  his  head  upon  his 
hands,  and  coughs  more  than  once. 
There  is  a  hard-working,  careworn 
woman  at  Brompton,  now  clearing 
away  the  remnants  of  the  children's 
dinner,  whose  heart  would  ache  to' 
hear  that  cough,  who  would  bless 
the  lady  in  mourning  for  looking 
up  as  she  does  from  her  task,  and 
crossing  the  room'  so  quietly,  and 
laying  her  hand  with  such  gentle 
syinpathy  on  the  Sufferer's  shoulder, 

*  You  are  worse  to-day,'  she  says, 
in  a  low  tone  of  peculiar  sweet- 
ness ;  *  I  did  not  forget  you,  and  I 
have  brought  the  lozenges,  but  I 
am  sorry  you  require  them.' 

He  looks  up  quickly,  and  grasps 
her  cordially  by  the  hand. 

*  God  bless  you,'  he  says,  in  his 
deep,  full  voice ;  *  you  never  forget 
any  one  but  yourself.  My  little 
girls  call  you  the  good  angel,  and 
indeed,  I  think  you  are  an  angel  !* 

She  shakes  her  head,  and  smiles. 
Such  a  smile  as  brightens  only  a 
countenance  where  they  are  very, 
rare,  as  decks  it  with  a  wild,  pain- 
ful, melancholy  beauty,  and  leaves 
a  sadder  and  more  hopeless  expres- 
sion when  it  fades. 

She  makes  no  other  reply,  and 
buries  herself  again  in  her  score, 
while  the  bass  shakes  his  honest 
head  with  a  puzzled  air,  half  pitiful, 
half  provoked. 

*I  wish  I  could  make  her  out>* 
he  thinks,  as  he  dwells  on  her  kind- 
liness, her  reserve,  her  abstraction, 
her  avoidance  of  intimacies,  and 
backwardness  in  showing  friend- 
ship, save  to  those  who  are  in  sick- 
ness or  otherwise  distressed.  *  I  sup- 
pose she  isn't  happy,  that's  the 
truth.  She  has  never  got  over  it, 
and  she's  thinking  of  him  stUL' 

They  have  often  talked  about  her 
in  the  little  parlour  at  Brompton ; 
and  this  is  the  verdict  to  which, 
after  a  masterly  summing  up  from 
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the  fonner,  husband  and  wife  in- 
yariably  arriye. 

^  Poor  honest  bass !  you  have 
lived  for  five-and-forty  years  in  this 
specious  world,  twenty  of  which 
yon  have  meat  in  a  happy  recipro- 
city of  confidence,  with  the  frankest 
and  most  affectionate  of  wives. 
Ton  think  yon  can  read  a  woman's 
heart.  Bless  yon!  von  know  no 
more  of  it  than  a  child ! 

And  now  the  doors  are  opened. 
The  professionals  move  from  their 
retiring-room  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  body  of  the  haU.  The  leader 
of  the  band  assnmes  his  baton  with 
a  martial  air,  and  the  concert  be^ns. 
The  seats  are  nearly  all  fnlL  Very 
few  tickets  have  been  given  gratis. 
There  is  a  dense  crowd  about  the 
doors;  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  rival  attractions  of  a  sum- 
mer's afternoon  in  the  metropoHs, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
it  tffill  pap. 

Meantmie  a  barouche  is  waiting 
three  doors  lower  than  the  steps  of 
White's,  Lady  Olivia's  pruaence 
and  propriety  forbidding  her  to 
draw  up  exactly  opposite  the  well- 
filled  window  of  that  exclusive 
dub,  from  which  critical  and  un- 
prejudiced eyes  would  be  sure  to 
pass  in  review  herself  her  niece, 
ner  bonnet,  her  gloves,  her  parasol, 
nay,  the  very  liveries  of  her  white- 
stockinged  servants,  not  to  mention 
the  heavily-plated  harness  and 
stately  appearance  of  her  bay  car- 
riage-horses champing  and  stamp- 
ing in  the  sun.  concluding  in  sul 
probability  witn  a  sweeping  con- 
demnation of  the  whola  So  she 
waits  for  Gilbert  three  doors  off, 
and  the  frown  darkens  ominously 
on  her  stem  forehead  as  the  nu- 
nutes  pass  and  her  son  does  not 
appear. 

*^Very  odd  of  Gilbert,'  says  Lady 
Olivia  in  her  harshest  tone;  *he 
knows  how  I  hate  waiting,  and  does 
it  on  purpose,  I  believe.' 

*Men  are  always  unpunctual,' 
answers  Lady  Gertrude,  looking 
very  smiling  and  rayonnarde  in  an- 
other killing  little  bonnet.  *  Is  it 
not  so,  Mr.  Gordon  T 

Mr.  Gordon  answers  not  much  to 
the  purpose :  he  is  thinking  of 
something  else.    He  is  a  student 


of  human  nature,  this  gentleman, 
during  his  play-honrs,  and  takes  a 
good  deal  of  relaxation  out  of  Lady 
Gertrude  andher  inexplicable  ways. 
He  is  speculating  now  intensely  on 
whvshe  should  have  secured  nim 
so  long  ago  for  the  back  seat  of  the 
barouche,  and  whv  she  should  have 
been  so  fidgety  ail  the  way  along 
Piccadilly,  and  why  she  was  so 
good-humoured  now  during  the 
painful  process  of  waiting  for 
Gilbert:  above  all,  why  there 
should  be  to-day,  of  all  davs,  a 
scarce  perceptible  tone  of  soimess 
in  the  few  observations  she  makes 
to  himself,  and  a  shade  as  of  pity 
and  compunction  cast  over  that 
usually  tnoughtless  and  buoyant 
nature.  Topics  of  reflection,  Mr. 
Gordon,  which  may  well  make  you 
ponder,  and  which,  with  all  your 
keen-sightedness,  you  will  find  it 
no  easy  task  to  understand. 

Lady  Olivia  will  wait  no  longer ;. 
regardless  of  a  suppliant  look  £rom 
her  niece,  she  is  in  the  act  of  giving 
orders  to  drive  on,  when  the  truant 
appears  with  his  mouth  fuU  of 
chicken-sandwich,  and  in  his  usual 
good-humoured  banterinjg  way 
carries  the  war  at  once  into  the 
enemy's  country  by  accusing  ikem 
of  keeping  hint  waiting. 

'I  nave  a  bouquet  for  each  of 
you,  too,'  he  says,  handing  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  mock  dignity 
to  the  ladies,  'and  a  cauliflower 
coming  later  from  Covent-garden 
for  John,  who  is  a  practical  man.' 

The  gentleman  alluded  to  looks 
practicsd  enough  as  he  turns  a  sharp 
keen  eye  upon  the  cousins.    His 
exterior  presents  a  marked  contrast 
to  that  of  his  friend.    Power  is  the 
prevailing  characteristic  of   John 
Gordon's  physiognomy  and  figure. 
The   bold   well-cut   features,  the 
dear  sallow  complexion,  the  deep- 
set  glittering  eye,  and  dose  raven, 
hair,  are  types  of  an  iron  physiqut^ 
and  an  iron  will.    His  tones  are 
short,  sharp,  and  imperious ;  they 
seem  to  be  propelled,  so  to  speak,, 
from  the  thin  lips,  that  close  again 
as  with  a  steel  sprinjg  when  they 
have   gone   forth.      That    mouth, 
belongs  to  a  man  from  whom  you 
could  never  coax  anything  by.  per- 
suasion, or  wrest  it  from  hun  by 
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force.  ^    BKs  very  dress^  plain  to 

•  simplicity  and  unpretendmg  though 
it  be,  has  a  character  anda  pecu- 
liarity of  its  own  :  whilst  the  mua- 
cular  figure  comoincs  in  a  rare 
decree  great  physical  power  with 
activity  and  insensibility  to  fatigue. 

No  woman  ever  yet  thought  John 
Gordon  good-lookmg,  at  least  none 
could  ever  be  brought  to  say  so. 
Ouiet  and  unassuming  as  he  was, 
tney  always  afi&rmed  that  thev  were 

*  a  little  a&aid  of  him ;  a^d 
perhaps  they  like  being  frigntened, 
lor  they  were  always  ready  enough 
to  sit  by  him,  or  dance  with  him 
again.  I  do  not  know  whether 
Lady  Gertrude  admired  his  face, 
but  she  must  have  looked  at  it  pretty 
often;  and  even  now.thougn  she 
buries  her  head  in  her  cousin's 
•bouquet,  her  eyes  pass  over  it  once, 
with  a  strange,  half-«ngry,  half- 
pleading  glance  that  does  not  escape 
him,  as^  indeed,  nothing  does,  but 
that  he  cannot  for  the  life  oi  him 
fiithom  or  understand.  The  next 
instant,  however,  she  is  talking  so 
gail^r  and  playfully,  that  even  Lady 
Olivia  thaws  to  the  influence  of  the 
girl's  merry  sunshiny  manner; 
whilst  Gilbert  sits  back  at  his  ease 
amongst  the  cushions,  submitting 
to  be  amused  with  the  good-hu- 
moured grand-seigneur  indolence 
habitual  to  him,  and  that  is  not 
without  its  attractions  to  his  com- 
XMOiions  of  eiUier  sex. 

So  they  reach  the  doors  of  the 
building  where  the  concert  is 
going  on,  and  there  is  a  vast  deal 
of  fuss  and  ceremony  and  parade 
about  their  alighting,  and  a  police- 
man makes  wav  for  them  authori- 
tatively, and  they  take  the  seats 
provided  for  them  with  no  smaU 
noise  and  bustle,  to  the  just 
indignation  of  the  audience, 
all  of  whom  do  the  same 
thing  constantly  themselves,  but 
who  think  it  right  now  to  betiav 
marked  disapproval,  for  our  good- 
looking  friena  the  tenor  is  pouring 
forth  a  strain  of  clear  continuous 
melodjr,  sweet  and  luscious,  like 
some  rich  liquid  of  which  it  were 
ahame  and  pity  to  lose  the  smallest 
drop.  *  Bravo  I '  says  Gilbert  with 
honc^  enthusiasm  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  piece ;  and  '  Bravo  i '  echoes 


Lady  Gertrude  in  more  subdued 
tones,  looking  nevertheless  sidelong 
at  John  Gordon's  ftice  to  see  whether 
he  too  approves.  Nothing  less 
than  absolute  perfection  satisfies 
the  latter ;  and  his  applause  is  less 
demonstrative  than,  that  of  his 
companions.  Lady  Olivia  is  peer- 
ing about  through  her  glasses  to  see 
who  is  there ;  and  a  pause  in  the 
performances  enables  the  well- 
pleased  spectators  to  relax  their 
attention  and  fall  to  conversing 
amongst  themselves. 

*I  hate  fine  music,'  observes 
Gilbert,  whose  nervous  system, 
truth  to  tell,  is  strung  to  a  far 
higher  pitch  than  he  would  have 
his  friends  believe,  and  who  is 
ashamed,  as  well  he  may  be,  that 
he  can  turn  pale  and  shiver  for  so 
unreal  a  cause  as  a  thrilling  stream 
of  melody;  '  in  fact,  all  music  bores 
me  rather  than  otherwise,  though 
it's  not  quite  so  bad  as  dancing/ 

*  Then  why  did  you  come  1 '  asks 
Lady  Gertrude,  very  justly  accept- 
ing this  last  shaft  of  her  indo- 
lent cousin  as  aimed  especially  at 
herself. 

^Because  you  ordered  me.'  was 
the  reply,  with  one  of  Gilbert's 
sweetest  smiles ;  and  no  woman's 
face  that  ever  I  saw  had  a  softer, 
kindlier  smile  than  his.  '  Because 
you  ordered  mtf;  and  I've  been 
here  half-an-hour  already,  without 
wishing  yet  that  I  hadn't  obeyed.' 

The  girl  put  the  bouquet  he  had 
given  her  to  her  face,  and  looked 
mil  at  him  over  the  flowers  with 
her  bright  speaking  eyes. 

*  Then  you  like  to  do  as  I  bid 
you,'  die  sud,  very  low,  and  with  a 
slight  tremor  in  her  voice,  not 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  trium- 
phant expression  of  her  glance. 

Gilbert  thought  he  had  never 
seen  her  look  so  pretty.  Something 
tenderer  than  admiration  seemed 
to  shoot  through  him  as  he  eyed 
the  proud  young  beauty,  so  refined, 
so  delicate,  so  well-dressed,  and  so 
high-bom.  John  Gordon's  back 
was  turned  to  the  cousins,  and  he 
appeared  intensely  occupied  with 
tue  stir  caused  by  the  re-entrance 
of  the  performers.  As  Gilbert 
lounged  forward  to  read  the  pro- 
gramme, his  head  drooped  nearer 
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and  nearer  his  companion's  pretty 
hand,  in  its  neat,  well-fitting  glove, 
perhaps  his  lip  would  have  touched 
it  even  there,  I  hardly  know,  but 
his  mother's  measured  tones  broke 
in  unexpectedly  as  she  nudged  the 
younger  lady  rudely  with  her  elbow, 
and  called  ner  attention  to  some 
of  the  notabilities  amongst  the 
audience. 

*  There's  Mrs.  Mangonel,  Ger- 
trude, did  you  bow  to  her  ?  and  her 
two  daughters,  and  the  Dowager 
Lady  Visigoth.' 

'More  uke  Boadicea  than  ever, 
and  with  nearly  as  little. on  her 
shoulders,*  whispered  Lady  Grer- 
trude  mischievously  to  her  cousin ; 
but  Gilbert  answered  not,  for  a  low 
sweet  voice  at  that  moment  stole 
upon  his  senses^  and  he  was  feeling 
keenly,  nay,  painfully,  in  his  inner 
being  that  music  did  not  bore  him 
in  the  least. 

It  was  a  simple  song  enough, 
something  about  an  angel  and  a 
child,  of  which  the  words  and  the 
poetical  conception  were  below 
contempt,  but  they  were  wedded 
to  a  fanciful  and  melodious  strain, 
an  air  that  comprised  but  few  notes, 
and  yet  into  which  you  could  not 
but  feel  the  composer  had  thrown 
his  whole  art ;  an  air  that  seemed 
less  the  elaborate  conception  of  the 
brain  than  the  irrepressible  expres- 
sion of  an  en^ossing  sensation  in 
which  suffenng  predominated. 
Such  an  air  as  recalls  to  us,  we 
know  not  why,  ^at  sunset  evening 
or  ^Acrf  staixy  night  •  pshaw!  that 
time  of  delicious  foUy  which  most 
of  us  have  known,  and  to  which 
the  roughest  and  the  harshest 
look  back  with  strange  wild  longing 


and  regret;  what  is  this  secret 
charm  of  music,  that  it  seemBto 
speak  to  all  alike  ?  Why  should  it 
thus  probe  us  to  the  quick  1  and 
bring. the  past  back  so  cruelly  in 
.  its  hopelessness,  only  because  it  is 
.the  past  1  Oh !  for  the  fresh  glad 
heart;  oh !  for  the  days  gone  by ; 
and 

Oh !  for  the  touch  of  a  yanished  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still. 

The  lady  in  mourning  sang  as  if 
she  felt  it ;  after  the  first  bar  she 
seemed  to  forget  her  audience,  and 
to  lose  herself  completely  in  the 
strain.    Gilbert,  too,  never  took  his 
eyes   off  the    singer's    face,   and 
when  she  finished  and  there  arose  a 
burst  of   applause   from   all  the 
others,  something  like  a  tear  stole 
down  his  cheek.     Of   course  he 
began  to  talk  vehemently  to  his 
companions,   but   Lady  Gertrude 
thought  him   less   pleasant  than 
usual,   and   all   seemed    relieved 
when  the  concert  was  over  and  it 
was  time  to  go.     The  gentlemen 
put  the  ladies  into  the  carriage, 
and  walked  arm-in-arm  back  to  St. 
James's-street,  preserving  for  full 
five  minutes  a  dead  silence.     At 
the   end  of  that   period   Gilbert 
made    the   following   remarkable 
observation : 
*  That's  a  pretty  woman,  John.' 
And  although  they  had  neither 
of  them  mentioned  her  before,  they 
must  both  have  been  thinking  of 
the   singer   in   black,    for    John 
replied — 

'Would  be  rather  good-looking 
if  she'd  more  colour ;  I  know 
something  about  her,  she's  a  Mrs. 
Latimer.' 
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THESE  volumes  have  been  a 
disappointment.  Many  who 
looked  to  Scbleiennacher  with  ad- 
miration as  a  reli^ous  teacher, 
have  had  their  admiration  dashed 
with  a  tinge  of  suspicion  by  their 
I)erusal ;  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  him  have  been  invited  to  con- 
template a  strange  picture  of  a 
great  theologian ;  ana  others  who 
already  regarded  his  name  with 
dislike  and  his  presumed  doctrines 
with  orthodox  abhorrence,  have 
had  their  prejudices  exaggerated 
and  confirmed.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  volumes  are  in  no  sense  a  Lift 
of  SchUienrvachsr,  They  contain 
only  a  few  hints  of  his  abundant 
literary,  philosophical,  theological, 
and  ecclesiastical  activity:  they 
give  no  account  of  the  intellectual 
influences  amidst  which  he  rose, 
the  manner  in  which  these  moulded 
him,  and  the  new  development 
which  he  in  turn  gave  to  them  ; 
they  present  throughout  scarcely 
more  than  one  side  of  his  manifold 
being,  and  that  side,  however  inte- 
resting and  full  of  meaning  in 
itself  and  in  relation  to  the  whole 
character  of  the  man.  the  one  after 
all  in  which  the  world  is  least  in- 
terested. Neander  said  of  Schleier- 
macher,  that  he  was  an  epocfir^mak- 
ing  man;  but  this  could  scarcely 
be  guessed  from  these  volumes, 
in  which  he  scarcely  rises  above 
the  domestic  hero.  The  singular 
and  exaggerated  domesticities  of 
German  life  are  not  without 
their  piquancy  to  our  colder  and 
more  reserved  sympathies;  but 
to  celebrate  them  through  two 
volumes  octavo  is  rather  too  much. 
There  are  veiy  few  English 
readers  that  wm  not  find  the 
details  of  these  letters — ^which  yet, 
it  seems,  have  undergone  some 
pruning  in  translation — ^wearisome 
and  monotonous.  A  succession  of 
love  ecstasies,  some  of  them  of  a 
rather  lawless  character,  floods  of 
sentimental  rapture  poured  from 
the  lips  of  clever,  fascinating, 
and  passionate  women, — these  are 


scarcely  the  materials  out  of  which 
we  could  suppose  the  life  of  a  great 
theologian  to  be  constructed.  Such 
things  mingle  in  the  Kves  of  theo- 
logians as  well  as  others,  but  the 
proportions  which  they  are  here 
made  to  assume  in  Schleiermacher's 
life  are  obviously  distorting,  and 
serve  to  leave  a  picture  upon  the 
mind  neither  discriminating  in  its 
colours  nor  fair  and  rounded  in  its 
outlines.  At  the  same  time  we 
readily  confess  that  these  volumes 
unfold  many  graphic  traits  of  cha- 
racter; and  the  shoi:t  autobiogra- 
phy at  the  commencement  has  tf 
special  interest. 

Availing  ourselves  of  whatever 
glimpses  we  thus  get  of  Schleier- 
macher's  true  life  and  intellectual 
habits,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give 
a  briei  sketch  of  both,  reducing  the 
love  recitals  and  raptures  to  what 
we  apprehend  to  be  their  due  pro- 
portion. The  speculative  Chris- 
tian principles  identified  with 
Schleiermacher*s  name,  and  which 
have  given  such  a  pervading  influ- 
ence to  the  spirit,  if  not  to  the  sys- 
tematic details  of  his  theology,  we 
shall  only  briefly  touch.  Our  aim  is 
biographical  and  not  theological. 

Scbleiennacher  was  bom  in  the 
close  of  1768.  His  father  was  a 
clergyman  in  Silesia,  of  the  re- 
formed church,  a  worthy  and 
earnest  man,  with  a  somewhat 
over-anxious  temperament,  but  with 
a  true  love  of  philosophy  and 
letters  amid  all  the  struggles  and 
.  anxieties  of  his  life.  Schleier- 
mapher  says  little  of  him  directly ; 
we  are  left  to  gather  our  impressions 
of  his  character  from  his  letters  in 
the  present  volumes,  especially 
those  relating  to  his  son's  mental 
and  spiritual  conflicts  before  enter- 
ing mto  the  ministry.  Of  his 
mother  he  says  more.  She  appears 
to  have  mainly  directed  his  youth- 
ful education.  When  his  clever- 
ness at  school  enabled  him  to  dis- 
tance older  and  bigger  boys  than 
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himself  and  he  began,  as  he  tells 
us,  to  pe  *  proud  and  concdted'  in 
consequence,  and  to  show  an  ^irritar- 
bility  and  violence  of  manner' not 
grounded  in  his  constitution,'  his 
mother  quietly  endeavoured  to 
take  down  his  young  pride  and 
impatience. 

By  acting  upon  my  religions  feelings 
(he  says)  she  endeavoured  to  change  my 
pride  into  gratitude  towards  GFod,  and 
although  her  own  temperament  inclined 
towards  the  same  fault,  she  opposed  to 
my  violence  a  systematic  calmness  and  an 
obTious  justice,  which  convinced  me  by 
experience  that  I  was  the  only  one  who 
suffered  by  my  conduct,  and  that  the 
good  which  I  wished  to  effect  on  such 
'occasions,  would  be  much  more  easily 
achieved  in  another  manner.  My  pride 
was  humbled  by  other  means.  As  read- 
ing books  had  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  the  school,  I  was  soon  made  to  read 
a  Latin  author.  Here  I  saw  nothing  but 
darkness ;  for  although  I  learned  to 
translate  the  words  mechanically  into  my 
mother  tongue,  I  could- not  penetrate  into 
the  sense,  and  my  mother,  who  directed 
my  Gferman  readings  with  much  judg- 
ment, had  taught  me  not  to  read  without 
understanding.  When  I  endeavoured  to 
collect  into  a  whole  the  detached  pieces 
which  I  had  read  at  school,  my  deficiency 
in  the  necessary  preliminary  knowledge 
frequentiy  rendered  me  incapable  of  form- 
ing a  vivid  conception  of  tiie  subject,  a 
&ct  which  made  me  very  uneasy ;  and 
as  I  perceived  none  of  this  imeasiness  in 
my  comrades,  I  began  seriously  to  doubt 
the  much-lauded  greatness  of  ^y  natural 
faculties,  and  was  in  a  state  of  constant 
fear  lest  others  also  should  make  this 
unexpected  discovery. 

His  education  appears  to  have 
proceeded  in  a  very  desultory  and 
Interrupted  fashion.  His  father 
was  frequently  absent  from  home 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and, 
left  to  the  care  of  his  mother)  his 
dislike  of  the  study  of  langusiges, 
he  says,  greatly  increased;  but  he 
unconsciously  imbibed  an  amount 
of  practical  knowledge  quite  uiv 
usual  among  children.  At  length, 
from  his  twelfth  to  his  fourteenth 
years,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding- 
school  at  Fless,  where  he  remained 
two  years,  when  an  important  and 
very  significant  event  in  his  life  took 
place.  His  father,  on  some  of  his 
journeys  had  become  acc^uainted 
with  the  educational  establishment 


of  the  United  (Moravian)  Brethren, 
at  Niesky,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  and  he 
resolved  to  send  his  son  thither. 
The  first  contact  of  young  Schleier- 
macher    with    the    characteristic 
pietism  of  the  Brethren  awakened 
the  chord  of  mysticism  so  deep 
in  his  nature,  and  which  never 
afterwards  slumbered.     Even  be- 
fore this  he  had  known  something 
of  religious  conflicts ;  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment  had  exercised 
a  disturbing  power  over  his  imagi- 
nation,   and  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  had  cost  him  'several 
sleepless   nights.'     Now,    on   his 
entrance    among   the   Moravians, 
however,  his   spiritual  conscious- 
ness became  greatly  excited.    The 
doctrines  of  man's  natural  corrup- 
tion, and  of  the  supernatural  means 
of  grace,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  doctrines  were  combined  in 
the   discourses   of    the   brethren^ 
deeply  agitated  hiuL     He   could 
realize  the  fact  of  corruption  in 
his'  own   experience,  and    conse- 
quently understand  the  state   of 
spiritual  torture  of  which  the  re- 
formers had  spoken  so  much,  and 
for  which  they  had  come  to  be  so 
much   blamed    by   the    religious 
teachers  of  the  eighteenth  century; 
but  he  aspired  in  vain  after  those 
supernatural  experiences  the  neces- 
sity of  which   the  corresponding 
fact  of  redemption  seemea  to  in- 
volve, and  the  reality  of  which  ea^ 
tematly  to  himself  every  hymn  and 
lesson,  and   even   glance,'  of   the 
Brethren,  'so  attractive  while  under 
their    influence,'   witnessed.      At 
times    he   thought    that  he   had 
caught  some  feeling  of  them,  but 
it  soon  vanished,  and  he  felt  that 
he  had  been,  fondling   the   mere 
delusions  of  his  own  ima^ation. 
But  fruitless  as   were   his   striv- 
ings after  this  higher  state,    the 
religious  impulse  now  held  abso- 
lute control  over  him.    He  trem- 
bled  lest  he   should  be   refused 
membership  in  the  community  of 
the  Brethren,  and  had  even  formed, 
the^  resolution,    should    this     be 
denied  him,  to  learn  some  honour- 
able  trade   among   them,    rather 
than  not  to  share  what  appeared  to 
him  their  peaceful  life  of  pietv. 
The  path  oi  literary  and  scientinc 
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glory  whicli  at  Pless,  under  the  in- 
spiration of  his  master,  had  seemed 
so  attractive  to  him,  had  for  the 
time  lost  all  interest.  It  was 
while  reflecting  on  this  resolve  in 
all  its  greatness,  he  tells  us,  that 
he  was  tempted  for  the  first  time 
to  look  upon  an  impulsion  of  his 
own  mind  as  being  a  supernatural 
effect.' 

He  remained  among  the  United 
Brethren  four  years,  the  first  two 
of  which  he  spent  at  their  institu- 
tion at  Mesky,  and  the  second  two 
at  their  advanced  seminary  or  imi- 
versity  at  Barby. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  stay 
his  widening  development  absorbed 
his  mental  energies ;  but  when  re- 
moved with  his  friend  to  the  some- 
what freer  atmosphere  of  Barby,  and 
left  to  reflect  on  his  aims  in  life,  a 
feeling  of  spiritual  disquiet  sprung 
up  in  him,  more  powerful  than  any 
he  had  before  felt.  He  still  strove 
in  vain  for  supernatural  expe- 
riences, and  for  that  which,  in 
the  phraseology  of  the  Brethren, 
was  termed  intercourse  vrith  Jesus, 
The  most  violent  tension  of  his 
imagination  remained  fruitless,  and 
the  excitements  which  he  called  to 
his  aid  were  always  found  deceptive. 
In  this  state  he  went  to  Barby, 
where  a  new  and  remarkable  im- 
pulse awaited  him.  The  increase 
of  external  liberty  seemed  to  loosen 
the  fetters  of  his  mind,  which  of 
its  own  native  impulse  soared 
into  a  region  of  novel,  exciting,  and 
sceptical  inquiry.  He  disclaims 
in  his  case  any  of  the  causes 
which  generally  produce  such  a 
resxdt.  It  was  no  mere  reaction 
from  the  'miserable  logic'  which 
be  had  heard ;  he  had  no  *  example 
of  older  comrades  who  played 
the  part  of  Freethinkers;'  the 
investigations  of  modem  theolo- 
gians into  the  Christian  system,  or 
of  modem  philosophers  regarding 
the  soul  of  man,  were  only  heard 
of  by  him  occasionally  as  some- 
thing going  on  in  the  world.  The 
doubts  that  came  to  him  did  not 
spring  from  any  one  of  these 
sources ;  they  were  the  spontaneous 
manifestation  of  his  mental  growth. 
As  his  mind  expanded,  it  embraced 
as  by  natural  instinct   problems 


which  it  could  neither  resolve  nor 
let  alone. 

Schleiermacher  at  first  merely 
hinted  his  state  of  mind  in  his 
letters  to  his  father.  He  complained 
of  the  narrow  Hmits  within  which 
his  readine  was  confined.  Without 
a  more  enkrged  acquaintance  with 
the  results  of  theological  investiga- 
tion, it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could 
never  be  a  theologian.  *Excei)t 
what  we  see  in  the  scientific  peri- 
odicals, we  learn  nothing  about  the 
objections,  arguments,  and  discus- 
sions raised  in  the  present  day  in 
regard  to  exegesis  and  dogmatics. 
Even  in  the  lectures  deKvered  to 
us  sufficient  mention  is  not  made 
of  these  matters,  and  yet  know- 
ledge of  them  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  future  theologian.  The 
fact  that  they  fear  to  lay  them 
before  us,  awakens  in  many  minds 
a  suspicion  that  the  objections  of 
the  innovators  must  approve  them- 
selves to  the  intellect,  and  be  diffi- 
cult to  refute.'  His  father  replied 
in  an  ^  earnest  and  pious  spirit, 
exhorting  his  son  to  commit  his 
studies  to  the  guidance  of  God,  and 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  *tree 
of  knowledge,  and  of  that  dangerous 
love  of  profundity'  which  would 
lure  him  to  it.  *  I  have  read,'  he 
adds, '  almost  all  the  refutations  of 
infidelity,  but  they  have  not  con- 
vinced me ;  I  have,  on  the  contrary, 
learned  from  experience  that,  faith 
is  the  regalia  of  the  Deitjr,  and  can 
only  be  the  work  of  ms  mercy* 
Besides,  you  do  not  intend  to  be  a 
vain  theologian,  but  are  preparing 
to  render  yourself  capable  of  bring- 
ing souls  to  the  Saviour,  and  for 
this  purpose  you  need  not  all  that 
knowledge ;  and  you  cannot  suffici- 
ently thank  your  Saviour  for  having 
brought  you  into  the  community  of 
the  Brethren,  where  you  so  well  do 
without  it.  Believe  that  the  Bible 
is  an  inexhaustible  spring  at  which 
you  may  abundantly  quench  your 
thirst  for  knowledge.' 

It  may  be  supposed  that  such 
counsels,  however  pious  and 
excellent,  did  not  avail  much  in 
the  case.  It  seemed  to  the  father 
but  a  light  thing  to  abstain 
from  the  tree  of  knowledge.  He 
had  in  his  day  tasted  of  its  fruits, 
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and  found  them  turn  to  ashes  in 
the  mouth.  Much  thinking  he  had 
found  to  be  a  weariness,  and  fsdth 
the  only  full  spring  of  life.  To 
his  tried  and  commonplace  expe- 
rience all  this  seemed  trite  and 
familiar ;  but  the  way  of  youth  is 
not  tiie  way  of  age.  To  the  im- 
fledged  and  restless  intellect  of  the 
young  Schleiermacher,  the  land  of 
knowledge  seemed  a  golden  land  of 
promise.  To  talk  of  its  dangers  to 
nim  was  only  to  enhance  its  en- 
chantments, and  while  its  open 
gates  invited  him  to  enter,  the  lan- 
guage of  retreat  was  as  the  language 
of  cowardice.  The  result  is  told  m 
a  letter  to  his  father  six  months 
afterwards.  During  these  six 
months,  he  confesses  that  he  had 
remained  unjustifiably  silent,  al- 
lowing his  father  to  suppose  that 
his  doubts  had  been  set  at  rest. 
His  silence  was  thus  at  last  terribly 
broken : — 

Faiih  is  the  regalia  of  the  GK>dhead, 
yoQ  say.  Alas !  dearest  father,  if  yon 
believe  that  without  this  faith  no  one  can 
attain  to  salvation  in  the  neict  world,  nor 
tranquillity  in  this — and  snch,  I  know, 
is  your  belief — oh  then,  pray  to  God  to" 
grant  it  to  me,  for  to  me  it  is  now  lost. 
I  cannot  believe  that  He  who  called  Him- 
self the  Son  of  Man,  was  the  true  Eternal 
God.  I  cannot  believe  that  His  death  was 
a  true  vicarious  atonement,  because  He 
never  expressly  said  so  Himself;  and  I 
cannot  believe  it  to  have  been  necessary, 
because  God,  who  evidently  did  not  create 
men  for  perfection,  but  for  the  pursuit  of 
it,  cannot  possibly  intend  to  punish  them 
eternally  because  they  have  not  attained  it. 

Along  with  these  startling  an- 
nouncements, young  Scmeier- 
macher  represented  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  position  among  the 
Brethren,  ana  how  impnossible  it 
was  that  he  could  remain  among 
them.  He  prayed  to  be  allowed  to 
go  to  Halle  for  two  years,  in  the 
hope  that  change  of  scene  and  the 
diversion  of  his  mind  to  other  sub- 
jects might  operate  beneficially. 
Upon  the  whole,  his  letter  is 
markad  by  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  in  the  circumstances.  The 
overweening  confidence  of  the 
young  sceptic  is  visible ;  but  there  is 
also  visible  a  true  modesty,  and 
the  consciousness  of  an  honest  neart 


Doubts  assailed  you  at  one  time  (he 
says  to  his  father)  as  they  now  do  me, 
and  yet  you  have  become  what  you  now 
are.  Think,  hope,  believe,  that  the  same 
may  be  the  case  with  me ;  and  be  assared 
that  although  I  may  not  be  of  the  same 
faith  as  you,  I  will  nevertheless  strive 
to  become  an  honourable,  upright,  and 
useful  man. 

The    father     showed     himseK 
scarcely   wise   under    this    trial; 
his  letter  in  reply  opens,  *  Oh  thou 
insensate  son !  who  hast  deluded 
thee  that  thou  no  longer  obeyest 
the  truth?'  and  in  this  strain  it 
continues.    No  doubt  it  was  a  terri- 
ble blow  to  his  hopes,  as  well  as 
grief  to  his  heart,   but  his  own 
experience  should  have  taught  him 
both  more  patience  and  more  trust. 
Well  might  his  son  say  in  answer, 
*  Oh  woe  is  me !    As  what  do  you 
look  upon  vour  unhappy  son?    I 
entertam    doubts    regarding    the 
atonement   and    the   divinity   of 
Christ,  and  you  sp^ik  as  if  I  were 
denying  God.     Why  can  we  no 
longer  bend  before  the  same  altalr 
and  pray  to  our  common  Father) 
Is  it  not  one  and  the  same  Gk)d 
who  has  created  you  and  me,  and 
who  sustains  us,   and  whom  we 
both  reverence?'      He  protested 
his  sincerity,  and  that  it  was  not 
love  of  the  world  which  had  inspired 
him  with  a  wish  to  leave  the  com- 
munity in  which  for  a  while  he  had 
felt  himself  so  happy.    He  quietly 
urged,  too,  that  his  father's  refuta- 
tion of  his  doubts  as  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ  had  not  convinced  him. 

Everything  (he  says)    depends    upon 
what  was  at  that  time  understood  by  the 
words  Mq  9iov.    That  unity  with  the 
Divine  Being  was  not  always  meant, 
results  clearly  from  the  fact  that  the 
apostles  frequently  used  these  words  in 
reference  to  the  Christians.     That  the 
High  Priest  declared  it  to  be  a  blasphem- 
ous expression,  is  no  better  proof,  for  he 
allowed  himself  to  make  use  of  the  vilest 
means    to    bring  an  accusation  against 
Christ.     Believe  me,  dearest  father,   re- 
moval into  a  freer  sphere,  where  I  shall  be 
able  to  investigate  all   these  questions 
thoroughly,  will  be  the  best,  indeed  the 
only  means  of  reclaiming  me.     Let  me 
take  away  the  oonsolatiou  with  me  that  I 
am  still  in  possession  of  your  paternal  affec- 
tion, and  that  you  stiU  entertain  the  hope 
ihal^  although  your  son  may  never  agaia 
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ntom  to  the  commimity  of  the  Brethren 
(for  I  most  confess  that  there  is  much  in 
the  doctrines  and  constitution  of  the 
latter  which  is  not  likely  ever  again  to 
be  approved  of  by  me),  he  may  neverthe- 
less return  to  a  firm  fkith  in  true  Ohris* 
tianity ;  for  I  am  quite  conscious  that  a 
aeeptic  can  never  enjoy  that  undisturbed 
tranqmlUty  of  soul  whidi  is  the  lot  of  & 
believing  Christian. 

To  thifl  i^p^  the  father  replied 
in  a  more  sensible  and  considerate 
spirit.  Schleiennacher  also  f onnd 
sympathy  and  counsel  in  his  ma- 
ternal uncle  at  Halle,  who  invited 
him  to  come  and  live  in  his  house ; 
and  he  accordinglv  bade  adieu  to 
the  Moravians,  and  in  the  spring  of 
the  year  1787  set  out  for  tlie  uni- 
versitv  of  Halle.  His  circumstances 
were  rar  from  promising;  his  seclu- 
sion from  the  world  had  fostered 
his  mental  pride  and  sensitiveness, 
and  prevented  him  from  acquiring 
what  he  calls  'suppleness  of  mind 
and  outward  poush;'  he  had  a 
dread  of  the  coarse  manners  of  the 
companions  among  whom  he  would 
betnrown;  he  had  few  friends  and 
many  anxious  thoughts,  and  there 
is  little  wonder  if  he  felt  somewhat 
depressed  at  his  position.  His  only 
support  was  his  uncle,  Prof ^sor 
^uoenrauch,  and  his  obligations 
to  him,  he  ^ys,  were  too  great  and 
too  numerous  to  allow  of.  his  touch- 
ing upon  them  in  detail. 

Of  bis  progress  at  Halle  he  says 
little,  and  that  by  no  means  in  a 
vein  of  self-flattery.  He  tasted  a 
litUe  of  everything,  but  failed,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  confession,  to 
introduce  either  harmony  or  design 
into  his  studies.  The  conceit  of 
the  self-educated,  according  to  the 
same  confession,  dung  to  him^ 
and  he  learned  neither  me  science 
of  scripture  interpretation  nor  of 

Shilosophy.  One  thing,  however, 
e  came  to  appreciate  and  studv, 
and  that  was  history,  and  especially 
the  history  of  human  opinions. 
The  fertile  principle  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  thought  in  history, 
wnich  lay  so  close  to  his  future 
speculations  on  Christian  doctrine, 
had  already  begun  to  interest  hinu 
He  passed  two  vears  at  HaUe, 
and  then  a  year  witn  his  uncle,  who 
had  in  the  meantime  exchanged 


his  position  as  a^  Professor  for  a 
living  in  Drossen  in  Neumark. 

A  quiet  year  (he  says),  spent  in  enjoy- 
ment of  his  valued  intercourse,  and  during 
which  I  endeavoured  to  supplement  to  a 
certain  extent  the  fragmentary  know-- 
ledge  I  had  acquired  of  the  theological 
sciences,  and  to  establish  a  greater  inward 
connexion  between  the  fragments.  Then, ' 
also,  for  the  first  time,  I  began  to  think 
of  the  future,  and  not  wilAout  serious 
misgivings  I  presented  myself  for  the 
examination  pro  lieentiOf  which  I  passed 
in  the  summer  of  1790. 

We  learn  nothing  of  the  struggle 
which  these  'misgivings'  involved, 
or  of  the  manner  m  which  his  mina 
settled  into  quiet  and  deep  convic- 
tion of  a  very  different  character 
indeed  from  tnat  which  he  aspired 
after  among  the  Moravians,  but  not 
less  enthusiastic  of  its  kind  His 
letters  show  that  he  soon  regained 
his  natural  calmness,  but  the  pro- 
cess by  which  he  worked  himsdf 
free  from  his  tormenting  doubts,, 
or  rather  made  room  for  them 
alongside  of  his  faith,  is  not  nar- 
rated. 

During  the  next  three  years 
Schleiennacher  was  occupied 
as  a  tutor,  a  position  which, 
upon  the  whole,  he  enjoyed, 
and  from  which  he  greatly  pro- 
fited It  was  rich  to  him  in 
^pleasant  things,*  and  the  source  of 
many  valuable  experiences. 

My  heart  (he  writes)  is  properly  culti- 
vated here,  and  is  not  left  to  wither 
under  the  burden  of  cold  erudition,  and 
my  reUgious  feelings  are  not  deadened  by 
theological  inquiries.  Here,  also,  I 
enjoy  that  domestic  life  for  which  after 
all  man  was  created,  and  that  warms  my 
feelings.  How  different  it  would  have 
been  had  I  been  attached  to  some  school 
in  Berlin,  and  forced  to  lead  a  friendless 
life  among  cold-hearted  beings  con- 
strained to  Uve  together.  Moreover,  I 
learn  here  patience,  and  that  pliancy 
which  is  inspired  by  the  heart,  and 
which  has  its  source  in  gratitude  for 
social  happiness.  I  learn  to  know  my- 
self and  others.  I  have  before  me  models 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  I  feel  that  I  am 
becoming  a  better  man. 

Here  he  pursued  his  studies,  wrote, 
or  at  least  mentally  composed, 
sermons  (for  he  appears  thus  early 
to  have  grudged  the  trouble  of 
committiDg  them  to  writing),  and 
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passed  bis  time  upon  the  whole 
in  a  very  easy  and  pleasant  manner. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  some  want  of  understanding 
between  him  and  Count  Dohna, 
the  father  of  his  pupils,  from  the 
commencement.  The  Count,  a  fieiy 
and  impetuous  man,  would  sud- 
denly propound  some  new  ideas  as 
to  the  e(uication  of  his  children, 
and  call  upon  Schleiermacher  to 
put  them  m  practice.  The  tutor 
was  not  to  be  interfered  with  in 
this  manner.  A  collision  arose 
between  them,  and  they  separated. 
Schleiermacher  explains  t^e  cir- 
CBnafeansaafc  YeuffiL  to  Imfa&et^ 
and  defends  his  conduct.  The 
whole  is  in  some  respects  very 
illustrative  of  his  character. 

He  bad  now  reached  his  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  he  came  to  l^rlin  m 
searcn  oi  permanent  employment 
in  his  profession.  He  accepted  for 
six  months  the  situation  of  teacher 
in  connexion  with  an  orphan 
asylum,  and  then  left  for  Lands- 
berg,  .to  be  assistant  preacher  to 
Pastor  Schumann,  a  relative  of  his 
own,  for  whom  during  his  stay  in 
Drossen  he  had  preached  at  various 
times.  At  this  point  his  auto- 
biographv  closes  with  the  prayer 
that  in  his  new  office  he  mav  be 
able  to  justify  the  confidence  which 
his  superiors  have  reposed  in  him, 
and  show  by  the  faithful  and  wise 
exercise  of  his  pre-eminently  im- 
portant duties  that  he  has  profited 
by  the  goodness  of  God. 

On  his  settlement  at  Landsberg, 
his  old  father,  who  had  now  for 
some  time  come  to  understand  his 
son  much  better,  wrote  to  him  a 
long  and  pleasing  letter  of  con- 

Satulation.  The  consciousness  of 
8  son's  great  powers  had  been 
gradually  growing  upon  him,  and 
ne  looked  forward  evidently  with 
pride  to  the  prospect  of  his  intel- 
lectual achievements. 

I  should  like  (he  says)  to  read  a  con- 
denaed  view  of  the  Platonic  system 
-written  by  yourself.  Spinoza's  system 
I  know  pretty  well  from  Jacobi,  and 
doubt  that  the  former  has  been  equally 
consistent.  Tell  me  also  something  about 
your  inquiries  into  the  political  phi- 
losophy of  the  ancients,  of  which  I  know 
nothing. 


This  was  the  last  letter  apparently 
written  by  the  old  man  to  his  son ; 
for  the  next  letter  in  the  series  is 
one  of  condolence  from  Schleier- 
macher to  his  sister  on  their  father's 
death. 

I  can  return  yon  nothing  (he  says)  but 
a  sad  edio  of  your  own  lamentations; 
and  even  this  I  cannot  give  you.    His 
tender,  loring  soul  stands  before  me  in  a 
thousand  images,  and  I  cannot  as  yet 
realise  the  m^anch<4y  certainty  that  it  is 
all  over.     It  is  the  first  time  in  my  life 
that  I  have  felt  deeply  what  it  is  to  sus- 
tain  an  irreparable  loss ;  for  when  our 
mother  died  I  was  still  too  much  of  a 
ddld.  .  •  .  Ton    suffer    more    than   I 
do  from  peqpie  dai>  pi^  yvot  and  would 
console  you ;  but  then  you  enjoyed  tiw 
happiness    of   seeing    him    frequently, 
and  your  mntual  love  never  suffered  any 
interruption.     In  my  life,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  was  a  period,  the  remem- 
branoe  of  which  now  often  forces  itsdf 
upon  me,  during  which  I  mistook  the 
heart  of  our  excellent  &iher ;  when  I 
thought  that  he  was  too  hard  upon  me, 
and  judged  me  falsely  because  I  was  not 
of  the  same  opinion  as  he.     A  certain 
coldness  of  feeling  towards  him. which 
arose  in  consequence,  now  seems  to  me 
the  darkest  spot  in  my  existence.    But 
in  secret  I  have  acknowledged  my  injus* 
tice,  and  he  foigave  me  without  my  ask- 
ing it.     Afterwards  I  learned  to  appre- 
ciate his  heart  more  truly,  and  I  have 
at  least  rewarded  him  witlv  some  yean  of 
ardent  and  perfect  love  and  unrestrained 
confidence. 

Schleiermacher  remained  two 
vears  at  Landsberg,  of  which  we 
know  nothing.  There  is  an  in- 
terval, in  fact,  of  nearly  three  years 
in  his  correspondence,  from  Octo- 
ber, 1794,  to  August,  1707.  During 
these  years  he  was  no  doubt  laying 
the  foundation  of  Ms  subsequent 
power  and  fame  as  a  preacher.  Two 
quiet  years  in  the  country  must 
have  been  of  great  service  to  bim 
before  he  plunged  into  the  vortex 
of  sentimental,  literaiy,  and  reli* 
gious  excitement  that  awaited  him 
on  his  return  to  the  capital  in  1796. 
He  then  received  the  appointment 
of  chaplain  to  the  Charity  in  Berlin ; 
his  powers  were  fully  awakened - 
and  from  this  time  he  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  actively  upon  Ids 
great  intellectual  career. 

It  will  be  well  to  take  a  rapid 
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view  of  the  mental  and  religions 
state   of  Germany  at   this  time; 
this  -v^  give  ns  the  key  to  the  posi- 
tion taken  np  by  Schleiermacher, 
and  the  new   impulse   which  he 
commnnicated     to    its    rdigioas 
thonght  and  feeling.    "Hie  empi- 
rical Bationalism  which   had  so 
long  swayed  the  educated  mind  of 
Germany  had  well  nigh  exhausted 
itself.    Its  spirit,  indeed,  was  far 
from  extinct,  but  its  weakness  and 
nnsatisfeictoriness  as  a  system  were 
more  and  more  felt.    There  was 
nothing  in  it  from  the  beginning 
vital   and   constructive.     It   was 
merely  the  enthronement  of  a  meagre 
natnral   religion    on  the  ruins  of 
the  creeds,  and  the  depreciation  of 
the  Bible.    Less  irreverent  upon 
the  whole  than  our  own  eighteenth- 
century  deism,  it  sprung  from  the 
same  root  of  unbehef    It  Emptied 
Christianity  of  all  special  meaning;, 
and  left'  scripture   witihoitt  any 
special  authority,    lite  &rmer  was 
merely  a  confiDaandon  of  the  light  of 
nature, — of  the  teaching  of  reason* 
as  Brvtechneider,  one  of  its  chief 
ci^sitors   said;   the  latter  was 
merely  a  record  of  ordinary  facts 
which  the  superstitibus  exaggera- 
tions of  an  earlier  age  had  invested 
with  a  miraculous  character.  Such 
a  system  had  difficult}r  in  main- 
taining itself  on   any  intelligible 
basis  of  criticism ;  but  it  had  still 
more   difficulty  in    meeting   any 
reality  of  religious  instinct  in  man. 
Under  its  influence  serious  religion 
had  nearly  disappeared  inQermany. 
Among    such    men   as   Schleier- 
macher s  father,  and  in  such  a  com- 
munity as  the  Moravian  Brethren, 
the  old  jGedth  subsisted,  but  it  haa 
ceased  to  leaven  the  mirvd  of  the 
country.    All  that  was  cultivclted — 
GMldete — ^aimed  to  rise  above  it. 

We  have  seen  how  the  subtle 
influence  of  this  sceptical  atmo- 
^here  reached  Schleiermacher, 
separated  as  he  was  from  its  con- 
tagious influence.  A  mind  so  pene- 
trating and  powerful  as  his,  so 
sympathetic  and  dialectic,  could  not 
well  escape  it ;  it  came  to  nim  as  the 
natural  birth  of  his  time.  Within 
the  charmed  circle  of  Moravianism, 
doubts  grew  up  in  him  in  unison 
with  the  temper  of  his  age,  and  he 


became  a  Rationalist  in  the  very 
midst  of  his  struggles  to  realize  t£e 
Christian  life. 

It  seems  plain  from  his  cor- 
respondence with  his  father,  that 
the  philosophy  and  mondism  of 
Kant  made  but  little  impression 
upon  him.  While  the  &ther,  with 
his  contented  dogmatism,  seems  to 
have  found  points  of  contact  with 
the  Kantian  doctrines,  thev  had 
comparatively  slight  interest  for  the 
son.  He  savs,  Indeed,  in  one  of 
his  letters  from  Drossen,  in  the 
close  of  the  vear  1789,  that  he  had 
read  througn  for  the  second  time 
the  greater  part  of  Kant's  writings ; 
but  neither  nere  nor  anywhere  does 
he  make  any  such  commentary  on 
them  as  an  interested  stMent 
woidd  naturally  do>.*  He  haS'  a 
'favouraUe  opHiion'  of  the  Kan- 
ttsB^fft^sophy,  *  because  it  brings 
bock  the  reason  from  the  desert 
wastes  of  metaphysics  into  its 
true  appointed  sphere  ;*  but  this 
is  alL  And  on  a  subsequent  occa- 
sion, when  his  fstther  had  especially 
commended  to  him  Kant  s  later 
works,  he  says  of  Religion  within 
the  limits  of  the  Pure  Reason : — 

I  have  not  yet  read  the  book  myself 
but  the  opinions  I  have  heard  of  it  are 
very  contradictory.  Some  see  in  it 
philosophical  proof  in  favonr  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  others  maintain  nothing  less 
than  that  it  ondermines  the  Christian 
religion  ;  others  represent  it  as  written 
in  derision  of  their  religion  ;  and  others, 
among  whom  is  Professor  Grave,  look 
upon  it  as  an  nnsnocessfal  attempt  to 
reconcile  with  his  present  system*  the 
ideas  which  Eant  imbibed  in  his  early 
yoiith. 

Schleiermacher's  relations  to  Ja- 
cobi  were  of  a  far  more  intimate* 
character,  although  he  complains 
at  this  earlier  period  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  understanding  Jacobi's 
philosophy,  'on  account  of  the 
*  great  obscurity  and  confusion  of 
his  philosophical  terms.'  The  fun- 
damental principles,  however,  by 
which  Schleiermacher  sought  to 
reconstruct  the  science  of  theology, 
and  which  seemed  to  him  to  fur- 
nish a  key  to  the  reconciliation  of 
philosophy  and  religion,  were  nearly 
identical  with  those  [professed  by 
Jacobi       His     principles     were 
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tiie  direct  growth  of  his  twofold 
experience  as  a  pnpil  of  the  Mo- 
lavians  and  as  a  student  of  philo- 
sophy.    In  abandoning  the  dog- 
matic tenets  of  Moravianism,  he 
still   retained  the  spirit   of  the 
imtein.     He  felt  that  there  was 
that  in  him  to  which  these  dogmas 
witnessed*  although   his  intellect 
conld  no  longer  accept  the  dogmas 
themselves  as  satis&ctory  ezplanar- 
tions  of  the  internal  fact.     The 
fjEust  subsisted  for  him,  although 
the  eprolanations  were  discarded. 
He  hdd  aside  what  he  considered 
the  crudities  and  extravagances  of 
Pietism,  but  he  dung  to  its  essence 
— the  feeling  of  deperidenoe — the 
realit^r  of  a  living  relation  between 
the  divine  and  human  spirit,  such 
as  both  Rationalism  and  Moralism 
ignored  or  treated  as  a  mere  super- 
stition; and  this  was  to  him  the 
sphere  of  religion,  and  the  only 
sphere  of  it.  Those  warm  impulses 
of  the  heart  which  crave  rest  in 
Another,  those  restiess  strivings  of 
the  finite  which  only  cease  in  the 
Infinite,  are  the  indestructible  soil 
of   religion  in  the  human  heart. 
All  else  he  willingly  abandoned  to 
the  ne^tions  of  science;  but  he 
assert^  the  eternal  reality  of  this 
religious  element  in  man  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  negations  and  hving 
under  them  alL  It  was  the  reasser- 
tion  of  this  fact  which  constituted 
the  positive   aspect   of   Scbleier- 
macher^s  influence,  and  which  re- 
mained the  vital  and  conservative 
element-of  his  theology.    Criticism 
has  lis  rights,  and  no  product  t)f  the 
human    mtellect    is    beyond   its 
analysis  and  control ;  but  the  heart  • 
has  also  its  rights.     Christian  feel- 
ing is  not  an  illusion,  butaveri- 
t^le  experience  of  human  nature, 
which  aas  its  own  jprovince,  ana 
which  equally  claims  to  be  p^ro- 
tected  within  its  province.  Schleier- 
macher  professed,  in  short,  to  be 
at  once  a  philosopher  and  a  Chris- 
tian :  in  point  of  understanding  a 
philosopher,  for  to  be  such  is  to 
evince  the  original  and  independent 
activity  of  the  mind;  in  point  of 
feeling;  a  Christian,  as  conscious  of 
a  divine  spirit  dwelling  in  him, 


distinct  from  his  reason,*  and*the 
very  root  and  life  of  his  spiritual 
being.  He  thus  united  in  lus 
teaching  a  ne^tive  and  positive 
principle,  a  critical  or  rationahstic, 
and  a  spiritual  factor.  The  one  was 
the  expression  of  his  doubt,  the 
other  the  expression  of  his  faith 

It  was  the  latter  which  he  made 
it  his  primary  aim  to  assert  and 
maintain  in  the  face  of  the  n^ative 
Bationalism  of  his  day.    To  verify 
the  indestructibility  of  the  religious 
element  in  man,  to  vindicate  the 
fiict,  and  the  ri^^ts  of  Hie  Christian 
consciousnessj  as   he  called  it, — a 
phrase  which  from  him  may  be  said 
to  have  passed  into  modem  theology, 
and  moulded  and  coloured  it  more 
than  any  other, — ^was  the  great  aim 
of  his  nrst  work,  his  famous  Beden 
vber  Religion  an  die  GebUdeten  unUr 
ihren    VerdchUm   (Disoourses   on 
l^ligion  addressed  to  the  Educated 
among  its despisers).  Thefreshness, 
heartiness,  and  eloquence  of  these 
Discourses,  which  were  published 
about  two  years  after  lus  return 
to  Berlin,  made  a  great  impression. 
Neander  speaks  of  the  power  which 
they  exerted  on  the  minds  of  :the 
young,  from  the  vigour  of  their 
youthful  enthusiasm,  and  the  ear- 
nestness with  which  they  set  forth 
neglected   truths.    'The    peculiar 
prindnles  of  religion  which  make  it 
an  inaependent  element  in  human 
nature,  had  fiEdlen,*  he  says,  'into 
oblivion.    A  one-sided  rational  or 
speculative  tendency,  *  or   a   ten- 
dency, equally  one-sided,  in  ethics, 
had    absorbed    these    principles.' 
Schleiermacher  in  once  more  loudly 
proclaimiug  their  reality  and  in- 
dependence, touched  a  note  which 
sounded   widely.    Men   were   led 
back  into  the  depth  of  their  hearts 
^  perceive  there  a  divine  impulse 
which,  when  once  called  forth,  led  - 
them  peyond  what  the  author  of 
the  movement  had  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. 

In  the  mean  time  Schleiermacher 
himself  was  plunged  deeply  into  aH 
the  enthusiasms  of  the  literary 
society  amidst  which  he  mingled  in 
Berlin.    His  capacity  of  afl'ection- 


*  Letter  to  Jacobiy  p,  381. 
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late  enthusiasm  was  inezhatistible : 
*he  had  an  irresistible  inward 
craving  to  commune  with  friends, 
to  open,  before  them  every  fold 
and  crevice  in  his  heart  and  mind, 
and  an  equal  craving  for  signs  of 
life  and  love  from  his  friends, 
whose  merits  he  greatly  exagge- 
rated, when  he  was  once  assured 
of  their  friendship.'  The  centre 
of  the  society  in  which  he  moved 
was  the  house  of  a  wealthy  Jew 
and  Jewess,  Dr.  Marcus  Herz, '  who 
enjoyed  considerable  reputation  as 
a  medical  practitioner,  as  a  man  of 
science,  and  as  a  philosophical 
writer/  and  his  stiU  more  famous 
wife,  Henrietta  Herz. 

In  spite  of  great  disparity  of  years,  the 
husband  being  more  than  double  the  age 
-of  the  wife,  and  notinthstanding  great 
difference  of  temperature  and  tastes,  com- 
bined with  remarkable  beaaty,  abilities, 
and  culture  on  the  part  of  the  latter, 
which  made  her  the  object  of  uniyersal 
admiration,  the  union  of  this  couple 
preyed  a  happy  one.  The  house  of 
the  Herzes  was  for  many  years  the 
centre  of  a  sociable  and  intellectual 
circle,  which  not  only  embraced  all  that 
was  most  celebrated  in  literature  and 
science  in  Berlin,  but  also  eyery  stranger 
of  note  who  yisited  the  capital ;  while  tiie 
pleasing'  character  and  high  moral  worth 
of  Henrietta  Herz  also  gathered  aroimd 
her  the  many  distinguished  women  "v^ho 
then  adorned  the  society  of  Berlin. 
Among  the  latter,  the  most  remarkable 
were  Bahel  Levin  and  Dorothea  Yeit,  a 
daughter  of  Moses  Mendelssohn,  whose 
marriage  to  a -banker,  divorce,  and  re- 
marriage to  Frederick  Schlegel,  form  a 
not  uncommon  story  of  German  love  and 
matrimonial  morals.  Among  the  latter 
were  the  brothers  Alexander  and  Wil- 
helm  yon  Humboldt,  the  composer 
Beichardt,  Schadow  the  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, Frederick  Schlegel,  Spalding,  and 
NiooIaL  Schleiermacher  became  not 
only  one  of  the  most  brilliant  stars  of  this 
brilliant  social  constelktion,  but  also  one 
of  the  most  highly  valued  friends  of  the 
bouse. 

When  in  Berlin  he  spent  every 
evening  there  j  and  on  winter  even- 
ings so  many  were  the  difficulties 
and  dangers  besetting  his  way 
homewards  through  the  dark  streets 
of  Berlin,  that  his  host  'presented 
him  with  a  small  lantern,  con- 
structed so  as  to  admit  of  its  being 
fastened  in  the  button-hole  of  his 
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coat,  and  thus  accoutred  the  little 
man  left  our  house  every  evening/ 

At   that   time    (continues   Henrietta 
tierz,  in  her  Erirmerungen),  Schleier- 
macher had  not  as  yet  attained  celebrity, 
or  even  a  more  than  ordinary  reputation. 
Yet  I  may  say  that  my  husband  and 
myself  very  soon  discovered  his  high  in- 
tellectual significance.    When  Frederick 
Schlegel  came  to  Berlin  I  hastened  to 
make   him    acquainted   with    Schleier- 
macher, and  he  also  soon  discerned  what 
a  great  treasure  of  intellect  was  concealed 
within  the  little  body  of  his  new  friend  ; 
Schlegel  and  I  henceforth  always  called 
him- our  bijou.  .  .  .   The  first  extensive 
litertoy    production   of   Schleiermacher 
that  appeared  was   the  IH8cour9es  on 
Jteiigiony  which  were  begun  at  Potsdam 
in  the  middle  of  February,  1799,  ^"^d 
concluded  about  the  middle  of  April. 
During  his  stay  there,  which  was  pro- 
longed until  May,  we  corresponded  al- 
most daily ;  while  the  '  Discourses*  were 
in  course  of  production,  he  reported  in 
each  letter  the  course  of  the  work;  and  as 
soon  as  a  discourse  was  completed  he  sent 
it  off  to  me,  and  I  then  generally  com- 
municated it  to  Frederick  Schlegel  and 
our  common  friend,  Dorothea  Yeit,  before 
despatching  it  to  the  censor  and    the 
printer*s.   In  accordance  with  his  express 
desire,  we  openly  communicated  to  him 
our  opinions  of  the  parts  of  the  work 
completed,  but  without  ever  succeeding 
in  inducing  him  to  make  any  alteration 
in  conformity  with  such  of  our  views  as 
did  not  coincide  with  his  own.  ...  It 
will  be  easily  imderstood  that  people  who 
were  so  much  together  as  Schleiermacher 
and  myself  were  also  frequently  seen  to- 
gether abroad ;  and  probably  the  contrast 
between  my  very  tall  and  full  figure,  and 
Schleiermacher's  small,  spare,   and  not 
very  well-built  person,  may  have  been 
somewhat  comical.      At  all  events,   it 
called  forth  from  a  Berlin  wit  a  caricature 
of  us,  though  at  that  time  satire  was 
rarely  expressed  in  this  form.     I  was  re- 
presented as  walking  with  Schleiermacher, 
whom,  however,  I  held  in  my  hand,  in 
the  form  of  one  of  the  very  small  parasols 
that  were  then  in  fashion,  while  out  of 
his  pocket  stuck  another  such  parasol  of 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions.     I  be- 
lieve no  one  in  Berlin    laughed   more 
heartily  at  the  caricature  than  we  did 
ourselves, .  though  it  must  be  confessed 
the  wit  was  of  the  weakest  kind. 

There  were  not  wanting  people  who, 
knowing  the  intimacy  that  existed  be- 
tween us,  suspected  that  it  was  based 
upon  a  warmer  sentiment  than  friendship. 
They  were  mistaken.      With  Schleier- 
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This  last  psogixph  appnypiutdy 
introdiioet  tlie  flentbneidal  phase 
of  ScUdLennadier's  life,  ^ddch  oe- 
einnes  so  laige  a  part  of  these 
-wotamea.  No  plctaie  of  his  Hfe 
would  be  at  all  complete  which 
did  not  embrace  this  phase  of 
it,  aldiODgh  it'  certainly  ooctqnes 
too  much  prominoice  in  the  pages 
before  ns.  Henrietta  Herz^  de- 
scription of  the  relation  between 
her  and  Schleiennacbrar  is  abun- 
dantly IxHne  ont  by  his  letters; 
sad  the  most  remanable  thing  is 
that  she  is  onl^r  one  of  a  group  of 
ladies,  all  married,  with  wnom  the 
little  Berlin  divine,  rifling  into 
lapd  distinction,  holds  the  same 
relation,  ^of  the  most  intimate  and 
tender  nature.*'  He  describes  the 
nature  of  this  life  to  lus  mster — a 
wise,  solid,  and  unsentimental  per- 
son, who  continued  all  her  days  a 
^  true  H^rmhuter,'  ^  remaining  un< 
married  and  devoting  herself  to  the 
education  of  children.'  The  sister 
warns  him  soisibly  on  the  subject, 
while  he  d^ends  nis  conduct  with 
aU  the  ingenious  subtlety  which 
would  readily  come  to  the  aid  of  a 
sentimental  metaphjrsician  and 
divine  in  the  circumstances.  He 
writes: — 

Tlie  moft  of  my  time  I  spend  at  pre- 
aent  viili  Hemrietfca  Hen.  She  Uyefl 
daring  the  summer  in  a  pretty  little 
honae  in  the  Thieigaiten,  where  she  re- 
eeiTea  a  select  circle,  and  where  I  can 
therefore  thoronghly  enjoy  her  company. 
As  a  general  mle,  1  spend  at  least  one 
whole  day  erery  week  with  her.  She  has 
tao^t  me  Italiaoy  or  rather  is  still  tmch- 
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I  hare  aaid  ahont  them,  and  I 
yon  that  I  do  mit  fed  tiie  least 
of  anything  flftiie  kind.    The 
lapend  w^  them  is  hy 
voted  to  amnaoaent  only, 
diveedyto  inereasemy 

■yintdleet;  niulelam 
naeiBltDthem. 


And  again,  some  months  later, 
when  his  cautious  sister  had  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  he  says : — 

'Ton  tear  these  tenda 
irfatjona  with  petaons  of  the 
and  herein  yon  axe  nf^t,  ftr  there  ia  in 
reality  a  certain  danger  in  then.  Bot  I 
make  it  my  hnsinfaB  to  watch  myadf 
nanowly  and  eonatantly. . .  Thiatendemy 
to  attach  mysdf  more  dosely  to  womfla 
than  to  men  is  deq>ly  rooted  in  my 
natore,  lor  there  is  ao  mnch  in  my  aonl 
that  men  seldom  nnderstand.  Gonse- 
qnently,  if  I  am  not  altegether  to  re- 
nonnee  true  fiiendship,  which  yon  will 
hardly  demand,  I  mnrt  remain  in  this 
otherwise  so  dangerons  position.  I  wUl 
not^  howerer,  finget  ita  peril,  hot  always 
be  on  my  gnaid. ...  In  reg^d  to  false 
appeaianoea,  I  mnat  tell  yon  that  I  have 
pflcnliar  notions.  I  thi^  that  becanse 
of  my  profession,  it  is  incumbent  on  me 
to  disregard  i^peazances.  I  do  not  mean 
that  I  would  ont  of  sheer  bravado  do 
things  whidi  others  would  not  be  likely 
to  do,  merely  to  show  that  I  held  ihe 
opinion  of  the  world  in  contempt,  bat  that 
whenerer  there  is  a  snfiident  reason,  I 
ought  to  set  appeannces  at  defiance. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  necessary, 
and  a  zeal  duty.    That  a  man  ahonld  be 
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alone  with  a  respectable  womaii  for 
hours,  and  even  half  days,  is  nothing 
very  extraordinary  in  the  world,  and  no 
one  seeks  any  evil  in  it.  To  have  a 
woman  for  a  friend,  however,  is  r^arded 
with  more  severity ;  and  that  Mrs.  Herz 
liappens  to  be  a  Jewess  is  no  donbt  a 
atnmbling-block  to  many ;  bnt  this  is  a 
most  pitiAil  prejudice. 

Notwithstanding  all  SchleienBa- 
cliei^s  resolves  to  oe  on  his  guard, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  that  the 
£iscination  of  me  society  in  which 
he  moved  should  not  bring  its 
entanglements  to  him.  One  in 
whom  there  was  such  a  rooted 
tendency  to  attach  himself  Ho  wo- 
men rather  than  to  men'  could 
scarcely  esci^e  the  influence  of  a 
deeper  feeling  towards  some  of  the 
enga^  women  with  whom  he 
associated.  And  accordingly  there 
may  by  and  bve  b%  traced  in  his 
letters  the  evidence  of  such  a  feel- 
It  is  this  part  of  his  life  that 
create  most  distrust  in  some 
English  readers.  According  to  our 
views  of  such  matters,  it  cannot  be 
contemplated  without  censure  and 
sorrow;  and  yet  it  seemed  at  the 
time,  and  apparently  afterwards  to 
Schleiermacher  himself^  to  be  with- 
out blame,  if  not  highly  justifiable. 

Eleanore  Q^ was  one  of  the 

•circle  of  accomplished  women  that 
met  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Herz. 
Like  Dorothea  Veit,  the  friend  and 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Schlegel,  she 
had  contracted  an  unhappy  mar- 
riage. Her  feeling  were  such  to- 
wards her  husband  that,  according 
to  the  favourite  Qerman  view  of 
the  day,  in  which  Schleiermacher 
strongly  shared,  'their  connexion 
'Could  not  be  deemed  a  true  marriage, 
all  the  essential  inward  conditions  of 
this  beingwanting.'  Schleiermacher 
iMXiordmf^ly  did  not  consider  this 
lady  entirely  separated  from  him 
by  the  fact  of  her  marriage.  In  all 
such  cases  he  advocated  divorce  as 
a  moral  duty;  and  the  state  of  the 
law  in  Germany  furnished  every 
facility  for  carrying  out  such  views. 
It  would  be  absurd  and  wrong 
to  suppose  that  Schleiermacher^s 
opinions  were  influenced  hy  the 
state  of  his  feelings.  His  opinions 
were  those  of  the  society  in  which 
he  lived,  sanctioned  by  its  laws 


and  usages.  Tet  his  feelings  became 
suspiciously  pledged  in  the  matter, 
and  the  contemplation  of  this  part  oi 
his  life  as  a  whole  is  fjEu:  from  pleas- 
ing.    An  affection  having  sprung 

up  between  him  and  Eleanore  Q 

in  circumstances  but  too  obviously 
calculated  to  excite  and  foster  it» 
it  would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  ike  ideas  we  should  like  to 
associate  with  his  character  and 
position,  that  the  sacrifice  which 
it  demanded  should  have  come 
from  his  side  rather  than  from 
the  lady's.  This  we  do  not  find  to 
have  been  the  case.  While  he 
urged  the  dissolution  of  her  mar- 
riage witii  a  view  to  their  union, 
she  held  back,  and  after^  a  long 
struggle  and  many  hesitations, 
which  Schleiermacher  regarded  as 

S roofs  of  weakness,  she  at  length 
etermined  to  renounce  him.  The 
following  extract  from  aletter  which 
he  wrote  on  the  occasion  to  Mrs. 
Herz,  will  perhaps  better  than  any- 
thing else  snow  the  state  of  Schleier- 
m arh eta iot\\m^  in  consequence: — 

It  is  accomplished,  dear  Jette :  she 
has  given  me  np.  She  has  acted  as  yon 
thought ;  bat  as  I,  after  all  later  ex- 
pressions, could  not  believe  that  she 
wonld.  It  is  well  that  I  have  written 
the  enclosed  letter,  which  yon  will  trans- 
mit to  her,  in  the  first  mild  season  of  my 
emotion.  Now  I  could  no  longer  write 
thus.  Yesterday  evening,  when  going  to 
bed,  I  stood  undressed  with  my  hands 
resting  on  the  table  for  two  entire  hours  : 
then  it  came  over  me  in  all  its  bitterness. 
But,  unhappy  woman,  how  she  wUi  be 
upbraided  for  this !  She  feels  already 
that  it  is  gnawing  at  her  life,  and  that 
she  wUl  soon  die.  I  could  indeed  wish 
that  she  might  die  before  me  ;  for,  were 
she  to  hear  of  my  death,  she  would  be 
seized  by  remorse  in  a  new  form.  But 
she  must  make  haste,  for  grief  and  toil 
will  soon  turn  to  •poison  for  me  also.  As 
yet  I  have  thought  but  little  of  myself; 
but  when  I  do  so,  a  cold  shudder  comes 
over  me.  What  is  to  become  of  me  ? .  .  . 
Here  the  ground  seems  to  bum  under  my 
feet,  and  I  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
the  loveless,  useless  life  of  a  hachdor^ 

equally  offensive  to  Ood  and  man 

If  she  should  not  avoid  you,  dear  Jette, 
as  you  love  me,  be  kind  and  gentle  towards 
her ;  open  your  arms  towards  her ;  let 
her  breathe  out  her  deep  sorrows  in  your 
bosom,  and  revenge  not  upon  her  the 
indescribable   misery  she   has   inflicted 
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upon  yonr  friend.  Tes,  dear  Jette,  when 
we  dudl  stand  together  on  the  rock  over* 
looking  the  sea^  yon  will  haye  at  your 
aide  an  nnhappy  creature  to  whom,  were 
it  not  far  yon  and  a  few  more  human 
hearts,  the  whole  earth  would  be  as 
barren  and  as  empty  as  the  main  beloic* 
. . ;  .  I  can  write  no  more,  dear  friend ; 
I  am  dissolyed  in  tears  and  fofgan. 

This  is  a  sing^olar  effusion,  not 
without  its  comic  aspect  when  we 
think  of  the  writer  as  the  apostle 
of  a  reformed  Christianity. 

Before,  and  very  mnch  on  ac- 
count 01  the  afiOsdr  to  which  the 
letter  allndes,  he  had  left  Berlin, 
and  removed  to  Stolpe  as  Court 
preacher,  where  he  remained  during 
two  years  (1802-4).  ^®  years  that 
he  spent  in  Berlin  were  years  of 
^e^t  intellectual  excitement.  His 
intimacy  with  Schlegel,  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Herzes  and  others, 
the  publication  of  his  Di«xmr9es 
and  then  of  Ms  MomLogtus^  his 
sermons  at  the  Charity,  and  his 
labours  in  conjunction  with  Schlegel 
on  Plato,  had  abundantly  occu- 
pied his  time,  and  made  it  pass 
rapidly.  While  from  the  character 
of  the  letters  before  us,  and  the 
real  significance  it  had,  we  have 
brought  out  chiefly  the  social  aspect 
of  his  life  during  these  years,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  was 
throughout  them  a  hard  student.  If 
he  spent  his  eyenin^  at  the  Herzes, 
he  spent  his  mommgs  over  Plato 
or  the  preparation  of  Ids  Discourses, 
When  ne  had  done  breakfast,  he 
tells  us  in  an  interesting  letter,  in 
which  he  describes  his  fii^t  inti- 
macy and  relations  with  Schlegel, 
he  worked  for  some  hours,  pausing 
to  eat  an  apple^  after  which  began 
the  second  penod  of  study,  wluch 
lastedtilldinnertime.  Heconfesses 
himself  unable  to  give  so  '  decided 
an  account  of  his  afternoons,  which, 
however,  were  not  wholly  devotea 
to  social  enjoyment/  On  his  return 
home,  about  ten  or  eleven  at  night, 
he  generaUy  sat  down  to  work 
trntu  towards  two  o'clock,  'for  from 
that  hour  until  half-past  eight 
one  may  have  sleep  enough.'  j&is 
relations  with  Schlegel  form  a 
piquant  but  not  very  ed&ying,  chap- 
ter in  his  life.  Commenced  in  an 
enthusiasm  of  regard  for  each  other 


that  could  not  allow  them  to  Uve 
separately,  the  enthusiasm  ere  long 
spent  itself^  and  estrangement  and 
no  small  bitterness  followed.  The 
blame  of  this  seems  chiefly  to  have 
belonged  to  Schl^el,  whose  '  fieiy 
and  impatient  teinper'  must  have 
renderea  it  very  difficult  indeed  for 
any  one  to  consort  with  him  long. 
There  is  a  ludicrous  exaggeration  of 
sentiment  in  much  of  their  inter- 
course which  baffles  all  sympathy. 
Think  of  Schlegel  engaged  in  a 
psychological  study  of  Schleier- 
macher,  with  a  view  to  writing  a 
notice  of  his  Discourses, 

I  had  a  wonderfiil  conversation  with 
Schlegel  abont  myself,  daring  which 
prohably  neither  nnderstood  the  other. 
He  is  at  present  writing  a  notice  of  tiie 
DUeownes  on  Beligiony  and  is  in  con- 
sequence making  a  regular  stndy  of  me. 
He  wants  to  leafn  what  is  my  centre, 
and-  toe  have  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  the  svhject.  I  wonder  if  I  un- 
derstand myself  as  he  wishes  to  nnder- 
stand  me.  I  told  him  I  shonld  probably 
never  reach  the  centre  ;  bat  he  told  me 
this  was  a  blasphemy  against  myself^  and 
80  we  quarrelled/ 

Schleiermacher  expresses  his  anx- 
iety to  know  what  Schlegel  would 
say  of  his  Discourses:  he  compli- 
ments their  style  as  '  not  unworthy 
of  the  ancients,'  but  his  search  for 
the  centre  did  not  issue  in  any  very 
flattering  result,  if  we  may  judge 
from  what  follows.  Schlegel  (he 
himself  writes),  in  his  notice  of 
the  Discourses,  says,  that  'when- 
ever I  approach  the  subject  of 
nature  my  vrreligion  reveals  itself  cts 
addidency,* 

from  Stolpe,  Schleiermacher 
went,  in  1804,  to  Halle,  as  pro- 
fessor in  and  preacher  to  the 
University.  His  chief  associate 
here  appears  to  have  been  Steflens, 
who  has  given  us  in  his  Menwirs  a 
very  interesting  portrait  of  him. 
Speaking  of  his  own  appointment 
to  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy 
in  the  same  university,  he  says : 

I  was  there  to  meet  a  man  whose  ac- 
quaintance was  destined,  to  form  an  epoch 
in  my  life.  This  was  Schleiermacher,  who 
was  about  the  same  time  as  myself  called 
to  Halle  as  Professor  Extraordinary. 
■Schleiermacher,  as  it  is  well  known,  was 
small  of  stature  and  slightly  deformed. 
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but  80  sliglitly  as  hardly  to  be  diafigared 
by  it.  fiis  moTements  vere  quick  and 
animated ;  his  features  highly  expressiye. 
A  certain  sharpness  in  his  eye  acted 
perhaps  repnlsively  at  times.  He  seemed 
indeed  to  look  through  every  one.  He 
was  a  few  years  older  than  myself.  His 
face  was  long ;  her  features  sharply  de- 
fined ;  his  lips  firmly  and  severely  closed ; 
his  chin  prominent ;  his  eyes  lively  and 
full  of  fire ;  his  look  always  earnest,  col- 
lected, and  self-possessed.  I  saw  him 
under  various  circumstances  in  life,  deeply 
meditative  and  sportive,  mild  and  fired 
with  anger,  moved  by  joy  and  sorrow; 
but  always  an  unutterable  composure, 
greater,  mightier  than  every  passing 
emotion,  seemed  to  dominate  his  being. 
A  slight  expression  of  irony  played  round 
his  features;  the  sincerest  sympathy  ever 
animated  his  heart,  and  an  almost  child- 
like goodness  shone  through  the  outward 
calm. 

In  Halle  he  lectured  onethios 
and  theology.  Neander  and  Strauss 
were  among  his  auditors.  The 
former  has  told  us  how  much  he 
was  stimulated  and  animated  by 
his  lectures:  the  latter  has  been 
supposed  by  some  to  have  got  from 
them  the  first  germ  of  his  my- 
thical theory.  During  the  earlier 
part  of  his  residence  at  Halle  he 
published  the  last  of  his  more 
popular  works,  entitled  Christmas 
Festival,  All  his  subsequent  labours 
as  an  author  were  theologicaL 
Shortly  after  his  publication  of  the 
Ckristmas  Festvuai  he  sent  forth  his 
Critique  of  the  80--caUed  First  EfMe 
ofPavl  to  Timothy,  and  sometime 
later  YmCritical Inquiry  concerning 
the  Gospel  of  Jiit^  Jjukej  which  was 
translated  and  published  in  this 
country. 

His  correspondence  during  this 
period  is  chieny  composed  of  letters 
to  Ehrenfried  von  Willich  and  his 
wife;  and  as  this  connexion  was 
of  more  lasting  consequence  to 
Schleiermacher  than  any  other,  it 
it  necessary  that  we  should  now 
give  some  account  of  it.  Ehrenfried 
von  Willich  was  a  young  clergyman 
whose  ac(}uaintance  was  first  formed 
by  Schleiermacher  during  a  visit 
that  he  paid  to  the  island  of  Kugen 
in  i8oi.  This  acquaintance  soon 
ripened  into  warm  friendship ;  and 
setter  Willich's  marriage  three  years 
later  to  Henrietta  von  Miihlenf  els, 


a  daughter  of  a  military  ofi&cer  of 
the  same  island,  t^  friendship  ex- 
tended to  the  yoimg  wife,  who  was 
then  only  siicteen  years  old.  His 
letters  to  them  are  outpourings  of 
the  tenderest  affection,  and  tney, 
especially  the  young  wife,  redpro- 
cate  all  his  warm  feelings.  Irom 
the  first  there  appears  to  nave  been 
a  deep  bond  of  sympathy  between 
Hennetta  von  Willicn  and  Schleier- 
macher. The  same  intense  enthu- 
siasm, the  same  longinj^  after  the 
ideal,  the  same  imaginative  fervour, 
and  somewhat  tediously  drawn 
aspirations  of  sentiment  mark  their 
letters.  She  pours  fondly  as  a 
daughter  or  sister  all  her  emotions 
into  his  bosom,  and  he  opens  with 
the  same  freedom  all  his  thoughts 
to  her '  and  with  all  this  abandon- 
ment tnere  is  on  both  sides  a  touch- 
ing puritv  and  ideal  elevation  of 
feeling.  Schleiermacher  writes  to 
'  her  after  the  birth  of  a  daughter : 

And  now  let  me  turn  to  you,  dear  sweet 
daughter,  and  dwell  upon  your  perfected 
happiness,  which  still,  when  I  thmk  of  it, 
brings  tears  of  joy  to  my  feyes.  The 
highest  consummation,  the  crowning  dig- 
nity of  your  life,  has  come  to  you,  beloved 
child  of  my  heart !  How  shall  I  express 
to  you  my  paternal  ^oy.  Every  thought 
of  you  is  a  prayer  and  a  blessing  in  the 
name  of  love  and  holy  nature.  I  forget 
myself  in  gazing  at  your  image  with  the 
new  happiness  beaming  from  your  eyes, 
exultingly,  proudly,  and  yet  meekly. 
And  how  pure,  how  holy,  and  how 
naturally  the  first  maternal  feeling  must 
spring  up  in  your  noble  heart.  Ah !  how 
I  thank  you  for  being  willing  to  be  my 
daughter ;  you  have  thus  conferred  a 
happiness  upon  my  life  which  1  can  com- 
pare with  no  other  :  it  is  a  peculiar,  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  and  lovely  blossom 
added  to  the  glorious  wreath  which  happy 
destiny  has  twined  for  me.  And  there  is 
nothing  artificial  in  the  bond  between  us, 
but  I  am  as  really  and  truly  your  fiither 
as  your  natural  parent  could  possibly 
have  been. 

She  replies : 

How  shall  I  thank  you  for  all  the  glad- 
ness that  you  pour  into  my  heart  ?  As 
you  feel  it,  none  of  my  friends  have  felt 
or  participated  in  my  happiness.  Ah, 
how  I  love  you  for  it,  even  more  tenderly 
than  before  1  When  I  feel  blessed  uid 
content  1  see  your  eyes  fixed  on  me  with 
fatherly  affection.    Ah,  dearest,  what  a 
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.. -L    Jva^iifnl  t»  feel  aneaeff  a 

^  '^.,    .J  ^M  '^  mufchsr.     Good  fiitei^ 

-^    !vjk.o  JUBisis  to  you.;  yo*  m»  ™t»- 

ultt.>  \»und  up  with  my  wMe  h^ipi* 

\v>s>Vitii  my  every  feeling     Ton  will 

du;M  b«  a  second  fiUher  to  my  ^ild. 

There  is  mudli  in  the  sune  straiiu 
Ebppy  in  her  husband,  happy  in 
her  children,  theie  is  still  an  in- 
cessant longing  in  the  heart  of 
H^arietta  von  Willich  for  con- 
fidence and  comnmnion  with 
Schleiermacher.  It  is  a  singular 
evidence  of  the  fascinating  power 
<^  sympathy  which  he  must  have 
possessed.  Men  like  StefTens,  and 
womenlikeHenriettaHerz,Eleanore 

(3 y  Henrietta  von  Willich  and 

her  sister  Charlotte  von  Cathen, 
are  not  merelv.drawn  towards  him, 
but  seem  to  nnd  their  iijtellectual 
and  moral  nature  in  some  measure 
sustained  by  him.  Steffens  speaks 
of  his  companionship  and  preach- 
ing as  producing  both  on  nimself 
and  his  wife  a  wonderfully  enrich- 
ing and  strengthening  effect  They 
set  out  to  spend  a  lovely  spring  day 
together,  and  are  tempted,  to  pass 
the  night  at  a  village  inn.  '  This 
night/  Steffens  sa^s,  *will  be  to  me 
ever  memorable.  Never  did  we 
draw  nearer  to  each  other  or  look 
so  deeply  into  each  other's  hearts. 
Never  (ud  Schleiermacher  seem  to 
me  intellectually  greater,  morally 
firmer.  Even  to  this  day  that 
night  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  my  life,  as  if 
sanctified.*  Then  we  are  told  by 
Schleiermacher  himself  that  he  was 
'essential  to  the  existence'  of 
Henrietta  Herz,  *  for  I  can  supple- 
ment her  views  and  opinions,  and 
even  her  character,  in  many  ways, 
and  she  does  the  same  to  me.' 
With  Eleanore  Q the  bonds  of 

rpathy  were  drawn  still  more 
ely;  and  with  Henrietta  von 
WnUch,  and  to  some  extent  also 
with  her  sister,  we  see  the  same 
wonderful  power  of  enriching  and 
gladdening  the  lives  of  others. 

In  1807.  Willich  died,  cut  off  by 
nervous  lever.  after  a  few  days' 
illness.  The  letter  written  by  his 
wife  to  Schleiermacher  on  the  oc- 
-ooiQn   13   given   in   the   present 
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TolmiieBL  It  is  pifciabfy  sad  uid 
passionate,  and  it  seems  almost  like 
profanation  to  unbare  to  the  pnbhc 
sndi  broken-hearted  sorrowsL  The 
noor  young  widow  retired  to 
fUigen  to  nurse  her  grief  in  quiet 
companionship  with  ner  relatives 
and  children.  She  continued  at 
the  same  time  her  correspondence 
with  Schleiermacher ;  in  we  comae 
of  the  following  year  he  made  her 
a  visit ;  and  the  result  of  this  will 
scarcely  surprise  our  readers. 
Drawn  together  all  the  more  by  the 
bond  of  a  common  sorrow,  their 
indulged  feelings  kindled  into  love, 
and  they  were  betrothed  to  one 
another.  They  were  married  in 
the  following  year.  Henrietta  thus 
writes  on  the  occasion : — 

Tell  me,  my  belored  father,  are  you 
reaUy  pleased  to  see  me  give  myself  vpao- 
entiiely  to  joy  and  happiness  ?    When  I 
think  of  onr  dear  EhienMed,  and  a  gentle 
breath  of  sorrow  passes  through  my  son], 
I  ask  myself  wheiher  I  ought  not  perhaps 
to  bear  otherwise  the  new  mercy  of  God 
bestowed  on  me  through  yon ; — ^whether 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  I  should  enter 
life  again  with  such  yonthfol  freshness  and 
open  my  heart  so  entirely  to  joy,  when 
not  long  ago  I  prayed  that  undying  sorrow  ' 
might  follow  the  widow  throu^  life;, 
and  I  need  not  tell  you  how  Ehrenfried 
.lives    in   the  depth  of   my  soul — ^how 
sacred  to  me  is  every  remembrance  of 
him;  you  know  it.     Tet  I  am  now  so 
completely  happy  through  you — as  happy 
as  I  can  possibly  be. 

Love  letters,  filling  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pages,  pass  between  them; 
some  of  them  are  very  interesting 
in  their  revelation  of  character,  and 
all  of  them  marked  by  great  ten- 
derness, purity,  and  depth  of  feel- 
ing. They  weary,  however,  from 
their  monotony,  Hke  other  parts  or 
l^e  correspondence. 

After  Schleiermacher's  marrii^ 
in  i8c>9  he  settled  again  in  Berlm, 
and  his  life  was  henceforth  one  of* 
incessant  activity  as  professor,  as 
preacher,  and  in  various  other  ca- 
pacities. There  was  no  CTeat 
movement  of  his  time  in  which  he 
did  not  actively  participate.  His 
lectures  in  the  University  were  in 
themselves  a  new  impulse  of 
thought  to  the  theological  mind  of 
his  age,  and  soon  he  saw  a  host  of 
active  labourers  in  the  same  cause 
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with  bimself  springing  up  around 
him — ^Neander,  Twesten,  Nitsch, 
and  others.  a&  a  preacher  his  in- 
fluence extended  still  more  widely, 
if  not  more  powerfully.  His  ser- 
mons were  among  the  most  active 
causes  of  the  noble  patriotic  excite- 
ment that  stirred  Berlin  in  the  year 
1813,  and  which  diffused  through- 
out Qermany  did  more  than  any- 
thing else  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  and  the  libe- 
ration of  the  feitherland. 

His  preaching,  according  to  all 
testimony,  must  nave  been  very  re- 
markable in  its  character  and  iaflu- 
ence.  William  von  Humboldt  says 
that  it  showed  far  greater  powers 
than  his  writings.  Those  who  ma^ 
have  read  his  writings  ever  so  dHi- 
gently,  but  who  never  heard  him 
speak,  can  have,  according  to  this 
writer,  but  a  very  inadequate 
conception  of  the  rare  and  im- 
pressive qualities  of  his  oratory. 
'His  strength  JUy  in  the  deeply 
penetrative  character  of  his  words. 
it  WQiM  •  be  wrong  to  call  it 
rhetoric,  for  it  was  so  entirely 
free  from  art.  It  was  the  per- 
suasive, penetrating,  kindling  effu- 
sion of  a  feeling  which  seemed 
not  so  much  to  be  enlightened 
by  one  of  the  rarest  intellects,  as 
to  move  side  by  side  with  it  in 
perfect  unison.'  His  sermons  oc- 
cupy four  closely-printed  octavo 
volumes,  and  they  are  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects:  some  of  the  most 
striking  and  attractive  of  them  on 
the  family  relations  and  duties. 
like  most  other  Qerman  sermons, 
they  want  the  pith,  variety,  and 
ease  of  expression  which  form  in 
this  counl^  elements  of  popular 
oratory:  but  they  are  highly  elo- 
quent and  didactic,  moving  in  sen- 
timent, rich  in  broad-lying  veins 
of  thought,  and  suffnsedby  a  vague 
tenderness  of  feelings. 

His  mode  of  preparation,  especi- 
ally in  connexion  with  the  full  and 
elaborate  character  of  most  of  the 
sermons,  is  remarkable.  He  wrote 
nothing  beforehand,  except  a  head-> 
ing  or  subject,  and  the  divisions  in 
wmch  he  proposed  to  treat  it. 

This  he  called  writing  his  slip^Huid  thns 
prepared  he  entered  the  pulpit.  Here 
the  aennoii  took  a  definite  form,  the  mode 


of  representation  and  the  detailed  execu- 
tion being  the.  living  product  not  only 
of  his  preceding  reflection,  bat  also  of  the 
animating  impression  produced  by  the 
assembled  congregation,  and  of  the  never- 
£uling  powers  of  his  mind  over  the  order 
of  his  thoughts,  and  his  equally  unfailing 
command  of  language.  Those  who  knew 
the  secret  could  follow  the  growth  of  the 
artistic  structure  of  his  discourse.  They 
perceived  how  at  first  he  spoke  slowly 
and  deliberately,  somewhat  in  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  conversation,  as  if  gathering 
and  marshalling  his  thoughts;  then, 
after  a  while,  when  he  had,  as  it  were^ 
spread  out  and  again  drawn  together  the 
entire  net  of  his  thoughts,  his  words 
flowed  faster,  the  discourse  became  more 
animated,  and  the  nearer  he  drew  towards 
the  encouraging  or  admonishing  perora- 
tion, the  fuller  and  the  richer  flowed  the 
strain.  He  was  ever  the  same,  and 
always  equally  attractive  by  the  original 
manner  in  which  he  treated  his  text» 
by  the  novelty  and  freshness  of  his 
thoughts,  by  the  order  and  clearness  of 
his  mode  of  representation,  and  the 
fluency  of  his  delivery.  When  your  at- 
tention was  not  too  much  occupied  with 
the  thoughts,  you  might  often  have  an 
opportunity  of  admiring  how,  though 
giving  way  to  that  liking  for  complicated 
periods  which  rendered  his  style  so  pecu- 
liar, he,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
complicated,  ever  found  the  most  ap- 
propriate term,  and  never  lost  the  due 
which  led  him  with  certainty  to  the 
conclusion.  He  had  modes  of  expression 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  also  a  sphere  of 
thought  peculiar  to  himself.  But  the 
richness  of  his  mind  and  the  fulness  of 
Christian  life  in  him,  never  allowed  any 
of  the  ordinary  defects  of  extemporary 
preaching  to  be  apparent  in  his  sermons, 
and  caused  one  to  contemplate  with 
unalloyed  pleasure  his  wonderful  mastery 
of  the  homiletic  art,  and  the  rich  fruits 
it  bore. 

Such  is  the  description  of  Liicke. 
One  reads  it  with  amazement  when 
we  think  of  the  highly  intellectual 
and  thoughtful  audience  which 
Schleiermacher  addressed,  and  the 
general  character  of  his  sermons. 
The  description  of  Henrietta  Herz 
is  still  more  astonishing.  Accord- 
ing to  her,  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
quiet  meditation  amidst  a  crowded 
drawing-room  on  a  Saturday  even- 
ing was  frequently  all  his  prepara- 
tion. He  was  fond  of  society,  and, 
by  her  account, 

Seldom  refused  an  invitation  ;  he  also 
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saw  a  great  deal  of  company  at  liis  own 
housOi  and  vhen  it  happened  that  he  had 
to  preach  the  next  day,  and  his  drawing- 
room  was  full  of  company,  he  would  draw 
aside  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
taking  up  his  stand  close  to  the  stove, 
and.  looking  thoughtfully  before  him. 
His  more  intimate  friends  knew  that  at 
such  moments  he  was  reflecting  on  his 
sermon,  and  took  care  that  he  should  not 
be  disturbed.  In  a  short  while  he  was 
again  a  lively  participator  in  the  conver- 
sation going  on ;  but  in  the  interval  he 
had  jotted  down  a  few  notes  with  pencil 
on  a  slip  of  paper,  and  this  was  all  that 
was  ever  written  of  his  sermons  before 
ihey  were  preached;  yet  I  have  frequently 
hesurd  him  the  next  morning,  after  a  pre- 
paration seemingly  so  insufficient,  deliver 
the  most  deeply  affecting  and  deeply  felt 
discourse. 

The  chief  works  published  by 
Schleiermacher  during  this  highest 
period  of  his  professional  and  pas- 
toral activity,  were  his  Outlines  of 
Theological  IStudy,  and  his  Christian 
Faith  according  to  the  Principles  of 
the  Evangelical  Church  (Der  Christ- 
liche  Glauhe  nach  der  ixrandsalzen 
der  Evangelichen  Kirche),  The  for- 
mer and  earlier  work  is  a  brief  and 
highly  condensed  account  of  the 
whole  arrangement  and  principles , 
of  theological  science  as  he  under- 
stood it ;  the  other  may  be  said  to 
form  the  Institutes  of  the  science 
according  to  his  ^notion.  Llicke 
has  compared  it  in  historical  im- 

?ortance  to  the  Institutes  of  Calvin, 
'ogether,  these  works  fully  repre- 
sent Schleiermacher's  position  as 
a  theologian,  and  expound  the 
meaning  ana  application  of  the 
principles  which  he  considered 
vital  and  fundamental  in  all 
Christian  science.  We  shall  briefly 
recur  to  these  principles  as  we 
dose. 

Schleiermacher  continued  his 
labours  with  unremitting  zeal  to 
the  last.  His  active  spirit  knew  no 
rest,  and  no  outward  anxieties  op- 
pressed him,  profoundly  happjras 
he  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family. 
In  the  summer  of  1833,  he  took  a 
tour  through  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Denmark,  with  his  friend  (>)unt 
Schwerin.  He  was  received  with 
welcome  and  honour  wherever  he 
went ;  in  Copenhagen  particularly 
his  presence  excited  great  enthu- 


siasm among  the  professors  and 
students,  and  he  was  entertained 
at  a  public  bancjuet,  terminating 
in  a  torch  procession,  the  unfailing 
sequel  of  all  German  and  Scandi- 
navian ovations.  He  appears  to 
have  been  well  and  hearty  during 
this  tour,  and  yet  not  without 
some  presentiment  that  it  would 
be  the  last  he  would  undertake, 
*with  the  exception  of  the  long 
one'  awaiting  him  and  alL  In  the 
end  of  the  year  he  writes  to  his 
step-son,  *  I  see  that  mother  has 
already  made  out  a  clean  bill  of 
health  for  me ;  and,  thank  God,  I 
can  fully  confirm  it.  During  the 
four  weeks  that  I  have  been  at 
home  I  havetriedmyself  in  various 
ways,  and  have  borne  all  very  well.' 
Later  still,  on  the  30th  of  January 
of  the  f oUowing  year,  he  writes  in 
great  spirits,  also  to  his  son,  with 
the  hint,  however,  in  the  close  of 
his  letter,  that  he  had  been  suffer- 
ing from  'cough  and  hoarseness 
for  the  last  three  days.'  Thirteen 
days  from  this  date  he  had  breathed 
his  last.  His  cough  and  hoarse- 
ness had  developed  into  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs,  under  which  he 
rapidly  sunk.  On  the  last  morn- 
ing, when  his  'features  had  assumed 
the  character  of  death,  and  the 
death  film  was  spreading  over  his 
eyes,*  he  partook  of  the  commu- 
nion, saying,  as  he  placed  his  two 
fingers  on  his  eye,  according  to  his 
habit  when  he  was  reflecting 
deeply.  *  I  have  never  clung  to  the 
dead  letter,  and  we  have  the 
atoning  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  his 
body  and  his  blood.'  As  he  spoke, 
a  light  of  heavenly  rapture  shone 
in  ms  face,  and  a  look  of  beaming 
love  fell  on  all  around  him.  He 
sunk  back  on  his  pillow,  then 
asked  to  be  turned  round,  and 
expired. 

Schleiermacher's  character  is  not 
one  readily  intelligible  to  the 
British  mind.  It  is  too  mani- 
fold and  complex.  The  lights  lie 
intermixed  with  shadows:  reve- 
rence is  combined  with  light- 
ness, and  a  daring  scepticism  with 
a  dee^seated  and  ardent  faith. 
He  is  the  man  of  the  world,  the 
sentimentalist,  the  litterateur^  and 
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at  the  same  time  the  preacher, 
the  teacher,  and  the  theologian. 
The  combination  seems  a  puzzling 
and  contradictory  one.  Especially 
is  the  free  and  fearless  manner 
in  which  Schleiermacher  both 
thought  and  acted  in  regard  to 
moral  questions,  &i.uch  as  mar- 
riage, apt  to  startle  and  alarm  our 
sympathies.  The  contradictions, 
however,  are  only  on  the  surface  : 
they  vanish  on  a  deeper  view,  ana 
Schleiermacher's  character  is  seen 
to  be  perfectly  harmonious,  whe- 
ther or  not  it  be  truly  great.  A 
profound  depth  of  sympathy,  and 
a  believing  and  loving  earnestness, 
whose  very  strength  made  it  de- 
spise conventions,  lie  at  its  root. 
A  more  sympatnetic,  generous, 
or  tender  nature  it  would  be  dif- 
ficnlt  to  conceive ;  and  should  some 
say  that  he  was  guided  more  by 
sensibility  than  by  principle,  a 
closer  and  more  comprehensive  in- 
spection of  his  conduct  will  show 
that  this  was  not  the  case.  A  con- 
science-stricken boy  when  he  en- 
tered the  Moravian  establishment 
at  Ni^y,  he  never  lost  the 
spintoal  sensitiveness  and  divine 
aspirations  which  then  moved  him. 
He  changed  his  point  of  contem- 
plation, out  he  carried  the  same 
reverent  and  pious  instincts,  the 
same  affectionate  and  yearning  re- 
ligiousness, into  the  broader  and 
more  historical  views  which  he 
ultimately  adopted.  His  sensitive- 
ness and  tenderness  of  feeling 
mi^^ht  degenerate  into  weakness 
and  sentimentaHsnu  His  breadth 
and  freedom  of  sympathy  some- 
times led  him  astray;  as  in  his  mis- 
taken defence  a£ScmegeV&lAicinda. 
Bat  even  in  the  case  of  Schlegel 
it  was  his  judgment  rather  than 
his  moral  instinct  that  erred.  He 
&ncied  from  all  he  knew,  and  at 
the  time  strongly  appreciated  in 
his  friend,  that  he  could  read  a 
high  and  spiritual  meaniujg  in  his 
too  warmly  coloured  imaginations, 
and  with  this  conviction  it  ap- 
peared only  a  natural  impulse  of 
fraternal  chivalry  to  come  for- 
ward to  his  defence.  At  any  time, 
the  minmderstandings  and  dis- 
favour that  were  likely  to  attend 
the  discharge  of  a  duty,  rather  re- 


commended it  to  Schleiermacher 
than  helped  to  dissuade  him  from 
it.  He  had  certainly  the  magnani- 
mous sim^Hcity  of  a  great  cha- 
racter. If  he  felt  conscious  of 
rectitude,  the  opinion  of  others 
scarcely  ever  seemed  to  disturb 
him.  He  writes  to  his  betrothed 
just  before  their  marriage : — 

Be  not  uneasy,  dear  Jette,  about  the 
•opinions  entertained  of  me  by  people  in 
general.  To  me  this  is  nothing  new, 
and  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  a  great 
many  persons  mnst  misunderstand  me, 
that  some  must  dislike  ide,  and  that  to 
others  1  must  be  a  thAm  in  the  flesh  ;  to 
alter  this,  it  would  be  necessary  that  my 
inmost  being  should  alter,  and  surely  you 
would  not  haye  this. 

In  cahn  resoluteAess  of  purpose 
Schleiermacher  might  be  com- 
pared to  Calvin,  startling  as  the 
comparison  may  seem  to  some.  It 
is  the  only  personal  trait  perhaps 
in  which  they  could  be  made  to 
resemble  one  another.  Equally 
strong  in- their  respective  opinions, 
and  drawing  from  their  rare 
strength  of  conviction  a  certain 
composure  and  rest  of  spirit  amid 
all  the  incessant  activity  of  their 
lives,  this  trait  in  each  yet  took 
the  most  opposite  manifestations. 
In  the  one  it  ored  intolerance  and 
love  of  power,  a  vehement  desire 
that  others  should  conform  to 
the  same  standard  of  judgment. 
In  the  other  the  very  fulness  of  his 
own  individuaUtjr,  and  his  deter- 
mination to  give  it  scope,  made 
him  recognise  the  rights  of  indivi- 
duality in  others,  and  not  only  con- 
cede to  them  equal  room  for  deve- 
lopment, but  take  pleasure  in  their 
developments,  however  opposite 
to  his  own.  Puritanism  was  the 
natural  e^roression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  one ;  latitudinarianism  is  the 
natural  expression  of  the  spirit  of 
the  other.  The  course  of  thought 
has  widened  marvellously  in  the 
interval  between  the  two.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  men  sought  the 
truth  as  a  dogmatic  authority  of 
universal  application.  Schleier- 
macher was  content  to  seek  it  as  a 
<  li^ht  shining  in  a  dark  place '  and 
wmch,  according  to  our  relative 
position    in    the    darkness,   may 
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assume  to  us  various  shapes  and 
meanings. 

It  is  not  our  present  intention, 
as  we  have  said,  to  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  Schleiermacher's  the- 
ological principles.  The  subject  is 
too  extended,  and  not  particularly 
suited  for  these  pages.  We  must 
notice,  however,  the  fertile  principle 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  his 
theological  views,  and  moulded 
them  aU,  and  which  has  so  greatly 
moulded  the  course  of  theological 
thought  since  his  time.  We  mean 
the  principle  of  development.  To 
Schleiermacher,'  Christianity  pre- 
sented itself  throughout  under 
an  historical  aspect.  It  was  a 
seed  of  new  life  imparted  to 
humanity,  through  the  growth  of 
which  the  course  of  himian 
thought  and  life  was  to  be  ever- 
more purified  and  exalted.  It 
was  a  moral  impulse  communi- 
cated to  the  world,  under  the  ope- 
ration of  which  higher  and  still 
higher  views  of  the  Divine  were  to 
unfold  themselves,  and  men  were 
to  become  wiser  and  better  in  the 
expanding  light  of  a  boundless 
truth.  There  may  seem  at  first 
nothing  strange  or  new  in  this  prin- 
ciple. Christianity  is  all  this,  none 
can  deny.  But  to  Schleiermacher, 
we  may  say  it  was  nothing  more 
than  this.  It  was  not  to  him,  for 
example,  as  to  the  Eoman  Catholic, 
a  definite  institute,  nor  yet  as  to 
the  Calvinist,  a  definite  mode  of 
thought.  It  necessarily  took  both 
institutional  and  dogmatical  forms 
of  expression  in  the  course  of  its 
historical  progress,  but  the  spirit, 
or  life,  which  thus  variously  deve- 
lopes  itself,  is  the  only  essential 
Christian  element.  When  this 
spirit,  or  life,  is  repudiated,  ba  in 
tne  old  Hationalism.  to  which  he 
opposed  himself  Christianity  is 
denied,  and  Christian  science  is 
impossible.  A  mere  Deism,  or  spe- 
culative Pantheism,  were  negations 
of  Christianity  with  which  he 
had  no  sympathy, — ^against  which 
his  whole  teaching  was  directed. 
But  starting  from  the  Christian 
conscumsnesSf  as  an  integral  and  vital 


element  in  redeemed  humanity 
he  recognised  the  widest  diversi^ 
of  spiritual  thought  and  feeling 
All  expressions  of  the  Christiai 
consciousness  were  valuable  anc 
educative ;  none,  not  even  the  boob 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  abso 
lutely  authoritative.  They  wer< 
the  '  original  interpretation  of  th< 
Christian  feeling;^  and  for  thi 
reasonsopeculil^lyrichandinstruc 
tive  in  meaning,  and '  so  firmly  esta 
blished  that  we  ought  not  to  at 
tempt  more  than  further  to  under 
stand  and  develop  them.  But  of  thi 
right  of  development,  as  a  Protes 
tant  theologian,  he  would  allow  n< 
one  to  deprive  him.  Scripture  wa 
not  merely  the  be^ning  of  Chris 
tian  truth ;  it  contsoned  in  a  sense  it 
full  significance ;  but  then  this  sig 
nificance  only  unfolded  itself  gra 
dually  to  the  growing  Christiai 
perception  and  feelings.  There  wa 
no  point  at  which  the  evolution,  o 
what  was  really  the  same  thing  t 
Schleiermacher,  the  revelation  c 
Christian  truth  could  be  said  t 
terminate. 

This  principle  of  developmen 
underlies  and  directs  all  Schleiei 
macher's  theological  speculation 
contained  in  the  two  works  t 
which  we  have  already  referrec 
The  course  of  theological  study  i 
divided  by  him  into  three  grea 
heads  or  outlines,  respectiyel 
desigasAed  phUosophicalf  historica 
aiad  practical  theology.  By  th 
first  he  means  the  consideration  o 
all  that  is  necessary  to  exhibit  th 
essential  n/xture  of  Christianity  a 
a  peculiar  mode  of  faith.  Fhilc 
sophical  theology  contemplate 
Christianity  in  its  widest  reh 
lions  as  a  new  Tn/yvefmmt  < 
thought  and  life  in  human  history 
and  considers  what  constitutes  it 
spirit  and  essence,  how  an 
wherein  it  originated  and  ests 
blished  itself  (apologetics),  an 
how  fSar  it  everywhere  answers  t 
its  idea,  or  has  departed  from  i 
and  become  intermixed  with  foreig 
elements  (polemics).  Histories 
theology  again  contemplate 
Christianity,  first  of  all,  in  i1 
primary   e2q)ression  in  tne   Ne' 
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Testament,  or  primitive  Chris- 
tianity, such  as  it  is  exhibited  in 
its  original  and  nonnal  documents, 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  (exe- 
getics) ;  men  the  knowledge  oi  the 
entire  course  of  Giristianity — ^its 
total  development  from  the  time  of 
its  having  obtained  a  settled  foot- 
ing as  an  historical  phenomenon 
(Church  history);  then  the  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  Christianity 
at  the  present  moment — ^the  current 
Christian  opinion  and  morality 
dogmatics  and  social  statics}. 
Practical  theology  embraces  the 
subjects  of  church  worship  and 
church  government. 

Nothing  perhaps  can  give  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  Schleiermacher's  com- 
prehensiveness and  originality  as  a 
theologian,  than  these  bare  outlines 


of  the  field  of  theological  study  as 
it  appeared  to  him.  Nothing  can 
better  show  his  distinctive  mode 
of  thought,  and  how  widely  it  is 
separated  from  the  dogmatic 
method  which  rests  upon  the  te3rt 
of  Scripture  as  an  irremtable  basis 
of  Clu^ian  doctrine.  The  con- 
ception of  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness as  the  source  of  doctrine,  and 
of  the  New  Testament  as  merely 
the  primary  and  most  compre- 
hensive expression  of  this  con- 
sciousness, IS  an  entire  revolution 
in  the  old  system  of  Protestant 
thought.  To  what  extent  it  is  a 
true  or^  fialse  revolution,  and  what 
are  the* real  relations  or  authority 
between  the  Christian  sentiment  or 
conscience  and  Scripture,  it  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss. 

J.T. 


A    JANUAKY    DAY. 


BREAKFAST  is  over.  No,  don't 
draw  round  to  the  fire,  or  I 
shall  never  get  you  to  leave  it. 
Throw  down  that  Times;  surely 
you  must  have  read  its  twelve 
pages  throTigh,  from  the  &:st  birth 
to  the  address  of  Francis  Qoodlake, 
printer,  when  you  kept  it  so  long 
at  breakfast.  Just  look  at  this 
thermometer  outside  the  window, 
as  well  as  you  can  see  through  the 
crusted  pane-down  to  twenty-one 
now,  and  only  slowly  rising  from 
twelve,  whereat  the  register  shows 
it  to  have  stood  in  the  night.  Of 
eoorse  with  this  on  the  top  of 
yesterday's  frost,  the  pool  at  the 
end  of  tne  fox-cover  would  bear  an 
army.  Up,  let  us  go  and  make  the 
first  wrinkles  on  its  maiden  face, 
before  the  brave  'prentice-lads  from 
Trotborough  can  get  their  holiday 
and  come  over  to  spoil  it. 

1  thought  it  was  not  for  nothing 
that  I  had  to  break  the  ice  in  my 
tub  upstairs  this  morning,  and  felt 
my  hair  crackle  under  the  brushes 
like  a  cat  stroked  the  wrong  way. 
Gome,  step  out  at  the  window,  and 
change  that  atmosphere  of  coffee 
and  fried  bacon,  for  this  crisp 
refreshing  ether  outside,  meet  for 
the  lungs  of  gods  and  lips  that 
press  nectar  and  ambrosia.    Never 


mind  your  hat:  why,  you  look  as 
reluctant  about  it  as  a  certain  other 
bare  head  must  have  been  on  a 
certain  other  cold  January  morning 
two  hundred  and  twelve  years  ago, 
when  it  too  emerged  from  an  open 
window  to  no  pleasant  fate;  the 
less  pleasant  perhaps  now  (who 
knows  fj  in  that  we  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  generation  are  happilv  no 
longer  taught  to  call  it  Martyrdom. 
Small  thanks  'the  noble  army' 
owed  us,  I  think,  for  inflicting  that 
recruit  upon  them,  and  keeping 
him  in  their  ranks  oy  our  services 
and  calendar  for  two  centuries. 
How  the  delusion  came  to  last  so 
fisir  into  these  enlightened  days  has 
sdways  been  a  mystery  to  me;  a 
deeper  mystery  even  tlmn  the  wor- 
ship of  our  other  great  martyr, 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  who 
did  die  in  a  church — ^^in  a 
certam  perverted  sense  for  the 
Qiurch — ^and  in  days  when  super- 
stition was  always  ready  with  her 
magnifying-glass.  But  we,  the 
gpod  protestants  of  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  the  hard-headed  proprietors 
of  what  we  glory  in  calling  English 
common-sense,  the  independence 
of  Britons,  and  so  forth, — how 
came  we  to  adopt  and  preserve  in 
our  ritual  that  absurd   piece  of 
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flunkeyism  to  the  memory  of  a  bad 
king  to  catch  the  favour  of  a  worse? 
Surely  that  great  and  glorious 
muster-roll  of  heroes  is  the  brighter 
and  nobler  for  the  erasure  of  the 
names  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Charles  ;  and  I  think  that  January 
may  hold  her  head  higher  among 
months  than  heretofore  with  con- 
sciousness of  having  got  rid  of  the 
latter  imposture  from  her  comer  of 
the  almanac. 

'  Well,  as  you  are  not  going  to  lose 
a  head,  or  even  a  crown,  perhaps 
you  won*t  mind  leaving  off  that 
shivering  fit :  a  run  up  and  down 
this  gravel  walk,  heaving  and 
boiling  volcanically  upwards  with 
the  frost,  and  crunching  under  our 
feet  as  though  it  had  been  macada- 
mized by  Messrs.  Huntley  and 
Palmer,  wiU  leave  you  warmer  and 
happier  than  the  very  brightest  of 
fires  and  the  very  snuggest  of  arm- 
chairs. See,  here  is  the  doctor,  with 
a  still  more  wonderful  story  of  th$ 
coldness  of  the  night ;  but  then  I 
have  often  remarked  the  extreme 
sensitiveness  of  his  particular 
thermometer,  which,  as  read  by 
himself,  falls  invariablv  two  degrees 
lower  than  its  neignbours'  in  a 
frosty  night,  and  rises  as  invariably 
on  a  July  day  three  degrees  higher 
in  the  shade  than  anybody's  else  in 
the  sun.  Often  too  have  I  wished 
that  the  delicate  susceptibility  of 
the  instrument  had  extended  itself 
to  the  owner,  and  rendered  him 
more  cautious  of  acquiring  his 
rather  weak  reputation  for  accuracy. 
But  at  least  I  can  believe  him  when 
he  says  that  the  pool,  as  he  passed 
it,  looked  hard,  and  black,  and 
smooth  as  a  large  slate,  and  I  yearn 
like  any  schoolboy  to  go  and 
scribble  upon  it. 

Let  us  lose  no  time.  The  grease 
in  which  they  have  lain  embalmed 
since  last  winter,  must  first  be 
rubbed  from  our  skates.  Bring  a 
gimlet,  and  a  cork  to  sheathe  it  in 
for  fear  of  accidents ;  and  now  we 
are  ready.  We  will  just  tell  the 
girls  where  we  are  going,  and  I- 
daresay  they  will  be  so  many  Hebes 
xmto  us,  and  bring  us  something 
by  way  of  luncheon  when  they 
come  down  to  see  us  in  the  after- 
noon,  as  they  of  course  will ;  earlier 


we  must  not  hope  for  them,  ther 
being  some  inscrutable  cause  whic 
makes  young  ladies  regard  th 
going  out  of  doors  before  luncheo] 
as  a  crime  not  to  be  thought  of  i: 
a  well-regulated  household,  an 
impels  them  to  devote  their  morr 
ings  to  the  graver  and  mor 
profitable  duties  of  worsted- worl 
letter-writing,  and  tittle-tattL 
But  let  us  not  be  hard  upon  preji 
dices  which  will  to-day  ensure  us 
supply  of  sandwiches;  for  if  th 
ice  IS  what  I  expect  to  find  it,  I  te 
you  plainly  that  no  earthly  coi 
sideration,  not  the  sharpest  hunge 
shall  induce  me  to  leave  it  till  darl 
and  but  for  them  my  only  luncheo 
would  probably  consist  of  a  nov< 
sandwich  composed  of  Nothiuj 
between — ^breakfast  and  dinner. 

What  manner  of  skates  have  yo 
got?  Ah,  very  good;  butnotquii 
the  best.  Do  you  remember  tl 
wonderful  weapons  in  use  f< 
skates  in  our  schoolboy  days,  befo: 
cunning  artificers  had  invented 
means  whereby  the  iron  runn 
might  be  carried  backwards  und 
the  heel^  by  bridging  over  the  sere 
which  fastens  the  whole  machii 
to  the  boot?  In  those  days  \ 
were  compelled  to  skate  upon  ti 
toe.  with  knees  excruciatingly  bet 
ana  to  afiect  perpetually  a  Na 
cissus-like  attitude,  making 
though  we  would  view  our  faces 
the  mirror  beneath  us.  To  ska 
backwards  was  a  curious^  wrigglin 
polyangular  feat,  very  fatiguing 
the  crural  muscles,  and  very  lial 
to  dash  one  into  the  position  frc 
which  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  tli 
m.odem  Antaeus,  so  often  h; 
occasion  to  rise  during  the  late  fig 
for  the  championship.  Then  wh 
an  extraordinary  compHcation 
straps,  and  pads  to  support  t 
straps,  were  wont  to  be  heap 
about  the  foot,  till  the  circulati 
was  as  eflfectually  stopped  as  by 
tourniquet,  and  the  extremities  f « 
as  if  actually  undergoing  the  o] 
ration  which  that  instrume 
implies.  Under  these  disadv« 
tages  skating  was  by  no  mea 
that  graceful  and  'swan-like'  \ 
to  which  more  recent  imprc  vemei 
in  the  gear  have  elevated  it.  G 
dually  has  the  whole  length  of  t 
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foot  been  ironshod,  as  aforesaid, 
heel  included.  The  old  point  at 
the  toe^  so  sharp,  -so  prominent,  so 
beautifully  adapted  for  catching  in 
8tick,or  'cat's-ice,'  has  been  rounded, 
and  after  a  few  foolish  by-plays  of 
&shion  in  the  sha^e  of  swans* 
heads  and  other  vanities,  has  finally 
disappeared  altogether,  leaving  the 
iron  to  end  with  the  wood,  like  the 
keel  of  a  vessel  The  complication 
of  straps  has  been  simplified  into 
one  broad  for  the  foot,  and  another 
narrow  for  the  instep;  to  the 
rejection  of  an  absurd  substitution 
of  springs  intended  to  clutch  the 
sole  of  the  boot — a  signal  failure  in 
practice.  And  the  heel  of  the  iron 
has  been  assimilated  to  the  toe, 
rendering  one  a  very  Janus  in  the 
feet,  and  as  apt  at  retrogression  as 
a  lord  of  the  bedchamber.  But 
perhaps  the  greatest  improvement 
m  the  shape  of  the  iron  keel  is, 
that  formerly  entirely  rectilinear 
save  at  the  up-turned  point,  it  now 
presents  (or  should  present)  an  edge 
sradu2dly  curved  from  the  centre 
both  upwards  and  horizontally 
inwards,  a  much  more  manageable 
conformation  to  anyone  whose 
ambition  extends  to  progressing 
otherwise  than  in  the  straightest 
possible  forward  line.  For  most  of 
which  advantages  let  us  rejoice 
that  we  live  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  nor  grudge 
our  meed  of  thanks  to  the  zeal 
and  skill  of  the  London  Skating 
aub. 

Here  we  are ;  and  what  a  fine 
wide  black  floor  we  have  got  to 
diiE^rt  ourselves  upon,  like  a  pave- 
ment of  Gkdway  marble,  or  a  lake 
of  frozen  ink.  And  what  a  con- 
trast to  the  hoary  level  around  it — 
as  though  some  one  had  upset  the 
Hiurevs  sauce  upon  Nature  s  table- 
cloth. You  see  the  hob-nail  of  rustic 
boyhood  has  visited  this  comer  of 
it  already ;  and  at  early  dawn,  before 
the  demon  of  labour  was  awake, 
there  was  doubtless  a  merry  assem- 
blage of  viUaffershere,  'keeping  the 
pNDt  a  bilin,  and  gaining  an  appe- 
tite all  too  bi^  for  the  scanty 
pot  which  was  biHn'  for  them  at 
Bome.  Who  is  the  adventurous 
spirit  who  first  essays  a  piece  of 
ice  with  deep  water  underneath  it  1 


Some  such  hero  is  alwlays  found  for 
the  emeigency  as  soon  as  ever  there 
is  a  chance  that  a  given  stream  will 
bear;  nav,  even  earlier  still  will 
fools  rusn  in  where  angels  might 
fear  to  tread  but  for  the  wings  with 
which  they  are  popularly  furnished. 
I  confess  to  a  cowardice  in  this 
respect  myself,  and  despite  of  know- 
ledge of  the  great  frost  of  last 
nignt,  I  am  glad — and  so  I  dare 
say  are  you  too— of  the  addition^ 
evidence  of  safety  which  these 
.  pioneering  feet  have  left  us.  Let 
us  essay  an  humble  slide  or  two 
ourselves,  before  we  are  exalted  to 
the  prouder  eminence  of  our  iron 
stilts :  we  can*t  hope  to  attain  the 
speed  or  length  of  course  of  which 
our  nail-bearing  predecessors  have 
left  signs,  but — ^there— I  don't  think 
that  was  such  a  bad  attempt,  and 
I  challenge  you  to  beat  it. 

What  a  singular  attitude  one  has 
to  compel  oneself  into  while  boring 
a  hole  in  the  heel  of  one's  boot ; 
and  don't  you  always  then  wish 
that  your  knee-joint  was  inverted, 
as  in  the  hind-leg  of  quadrupeds  ? 
The  wonder  indeed  is  that  Nature 
has  not  so  constructed  the  knees 
of  the  Dutch  or  the  Esquimaux,  or 
other  nations  to  whom  skating  is 
a  normal  style  of  locomotion  *  and 
I  think  it  not  at  all  improoable 
that  some  future  Franklin  or 
Mcdintock  in  pursuit  of  an 
Antarctic  passage  to  the  Otaheite 
Islands  ( wmch,  as  everybody  knows, 
would  be  an  incalculable  advantage 
to  British  commerce),  may  discover 
such  a  race  of  men  in  the  yet  un- 
explored latitudes  of  the  South 
Pole.  There,  I  have  finished  mine, 
and  am  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to 
yours.  "Dp  with  your  foot  to  the 
gimlet.  Ding  out  if  the  iron  enters 
into  your  sole.  Now  a  stamp 
before  we  finally  tighten  the  straps ; 
and  so  we  start  fair  together. 

That  preliminary  burst  round 
the  pool  nas  stretched  our  legs  and 
opened  our  pipes,  and  shown  us 
that  the  best  piece  of  ice  lies  just 
under  those  glorious  dark  Scotch 
firs  at  the  other  end.  May  I  have 
the  felicity  of  dancing  a  figure  of 
8  with  you?  Here  we  stand,  vu-dnns 
as  for  a  Highland  reel  or  an  Irish 
jig.    Collect  your  breath  and  steady 
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your  ejre ;  and  now  we  are  offl 
That's  it ;  outside  edge,  first  with 
light  foot  and  then  with  left;  in 
and  out,  and  swaying  with  the 
stroke  to  this  side  and  that  like  two 
pendulums;  and  ever  round  and 
round  in  a  double  circle^  scoring 
time  upon  the  ice  in  the  similitude 
of  an  hour-glass,  ourselves  the  sand 
flowing  through  it,  as  quickly,  as 
noiselessly,  and  as  ^punctually; 
foot,  arm,  eye,  and  swing  of  body 
keeping  true  harmony  to  a  sort  of 
physical  duet  with  a  sught^i^fMe  in , 
it,  for  I  must  be  just  an  exact  demi- 
semi-quaver  before  you  at  the  point 
of  intersection,  or  a  hideously  dis- 
cordant cadenza — of  both  perfor- 
mers— ^will  be  the  immediate  result. 
And  so  goes  on  our  tournament — 
never  say  die ;— let  us  see  which  of 
the  two  shall  nrst  begin  to  describe 
his  circles  wide  of  the  primal  mark, 
marring  the  symmetry  of  our  nu- 
meral;— ^shaU  first  'miss  his  tip,' 
and  come  up  to  the  neck  of  our 
figure  out  of  time,  spoiling  the 
harmony  of  our  duet;— shall  first 
stagger,  or  trip,  or  grow  wilder  in 
his  attitudes; — ^all  signs  of  ap- 
proaching  giddiness  and  yrindeS 
ness,  and  of  victory  to  his  anta- 
gonist.  

Bravo !  A  drawn  battle,  I  de- 
clare ;  for  here,  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  to  save  either  of  two  such 
heroes  from  owning  a  defeat,  come 
Dei  ex  mac/dnd  in  the  likeness  of 
men, — ^yea.  in  the  form  of  the  squire 
and  the  Gnristmas  party  from  the 
Hall,  disappointed  of  the  meet  of 
the  East  mllfinchshire,  advertised 
for  the  Park  Cover  this  morning 
on  trust  of  open  weather,  and 
scorning,  like  true  sportsmen  as 
they  are,  so  much  as  to  look  at  a 
pheasant  while  there  is  the  smallest 
relic  of  last  week's  snow  still  lying 
in  the  preserves.  We  must  needs 
go  and  welcome  the  lords  of  the 
soil  to  their  own  waters,  and 
perhaps  we  of  the  cottage  may  be 
able  to  show  them  of  the  hall  and 
castle  a  sport  not  very  far  inferior 
to  those  the  loss  of  which  they  are 
even  now  lamenting. 

Here  they  come,  ladies  and  all, 
with  a  regular  camp-following  of 
chairs  and  other  useful  parapher- 
nalia.   Not  a  bad  idea  that^  too, 


to  bring  the  old  rocking-chair  fro] 
the  nursery — a  first-rate  extemp 
rary  sledge  I  Let  me  give  one  < 
you  ladies  a  run  while  the  gentl 
men  are  getting  themselves  inl 
their  skates.  She  comes  down  i 
the  invitation,  the  fEiirest  and  me 
riest  of  that  goodly  assemblage, 
guest  at  the  hall  for  manv  pa 
weeks  of  dances  and  cheery  Chris 
mas  meetings,  in-doors  and  oui 
my  partner  m  many — ^too  many— 
valse ;  my  laughing  and  interests 
compamon  for  man^ — ^ah,  too  mai 
— ^a  mile  of  jolly  winter  walks  ar 
rides.  Down  she  comes  to  tl 
sleigh,  timid  and  hesitating,  ai 
begging  not  to  be  upset,  but  e\ 
dently  trusting  entirely  neverth 
less.  Sit  down  ;  hold  tight.  A 
you  firm  1  Off  we  go,  twice  i 
and  down  the  pool,  and  then  stes 
ing  off  up  the  narrow  side-strea 
where  the  supply  of  water  com 
in.  Swiftly  we  wind  on  among  tl 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  dash  pa 
us  at  most  exciting  sp|eed ; — ^ridii 
on  a  railway-engine  is  nothing 
this !  Up  from  our  very  feet  dar 
the  snipe  as  we  rush  on,  and  tl 
heron  naps  heavily  away  before  x 
Is  it  only  the  exercise  that  mak 
my  heart  beat  sol  Is  it  onlyt] 
air  that  gives  such  colour  to  th 
cheek,  such  liquid  lustre  to  tho 
de^  blue  eyes,  as  I  lean — the  bett 
to  push,  of  course — ^far  over  tj 
back  of  the  chair:  and  gaze  in 

her  face,  as^  "^^^.^y*  **  t^®  close 
and  most  irresistible  proximil 
cap-feather  tickling  brow,  and  flo^ 
ing  hair  mingled  with  whisb 
Oh  that  this  stream  led  on  f 
leagues — ^for  degrees  of  latitude 
for  ever !  Oh  to  abscond  thi 
and  rob  the  squire  of  his  niece  ai 
his  nursery-chair,  and  skate  straig 
on  to  Arcadia,  or  Utopia,  or  t 
Enchanted  Island,  and  never  coi 
back  again  any  more  1  Oh  for 
but  that  confounded  sudden  tu 
of  the  stream  has  brought  us  ba 
again  into  the  pool ;  and  Arcac 
is  farther  off  than  ever,  and  t 
inquisitive  eyes  of  broad  and  ste 
reality  are  staring  at  us  from  mai 
a  skating  form.  Tes,  she  te 
them,  she  has  had  a  delightful  n 
and  it  is  so  pretty  up  there. 
Cease,  ye  romantic  visions ; 
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still,  my  thumpmg  lieart !  Away, 
mm  the  rest  of  them,  into  figures 
of  3,  elongated  ydt  again  into  cork- 
screws—into the  wheeling  circular 
swoops  of  the '  spread-eagle* — into 
outside  edge  and  inside  edge,  for- 
wards and  bai^wards— into  jump- 
ing and  spinning  and  balancmg  m 
eveiy  oonceivabie  Tariety  of  con- 
tortion ;  each  vieing  witii  the  other 
in  achieving  inaccessible  attitudes, 
and  in  describing  labyrinthine 
figures,  to  which  not  Euclid  him- 
sdf  could  discover  any  properties 
to  belong,  general  or  spednc.  A 
peat  scene  of  swinging  legs,  and 
bodies  oscillating  more  or  less 
steadily,  and  arms  apparently  lean- 
ing upon  vacancy  for  support,  and 
graspmg  wildl^f  at  nothing  when 
mej  don't  find  it.  Surely  a  casual 
visitor  from  the  tropics  would  think 
he  witnessed  the  play-ground  of  a 
lunatic  a^lum,  or  at  best,  in  de^ 
&ult  of  visible  purpose  to  which  to 
assign  our  vagaries,  would  suppose 
us  conspiring  to 

Pat  farth  a  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  -waving  hands, 

or  celebrating  some  other  extra- 
ordinary heaSien  superstition,  to 
which  the  dancing  dervishes  would 
be  a  mere  nothijog  in  point  of  ab- 
surdity. Here,  again,  appears  our 
doctor,  of  the  excitable  thermo- 
meter, probably  on  the  look-out  for 
an  accident,  but  much  more  likely 
to  present  such  a  catastrophe  in  his 
own  person,  for  his  capers  are  of 
the  most  spasmodic  and  involun- 
tary description,  and  leave  him 
oftenw  prostrate  than  perpendicu- 
lar;  till  it  is  sympathetically  in- 
quired of  him  by  a  bystanding 
youth,  whether  he  had  not  better 
go  home  and  get  hisjskates  rough- 
shod, which  methinks  is  no  bad 
quip  for  a  youngster,  considering 
our  distance  from  the  Serpentine. 

How  crowded  the  pool  has  be- 
come in  the  last  half  hour !  The 
good  citizens  of  Trotborough,  and 
the  lads  of  the  celebrated  grammar- 
school  of  that  town^  have  gleaned 
tidings  of  the  good  ice  to  be  found 
here,  and  are  dropping  in  fast  in 
eager  groups  of  three  and  four. 
Has  anyone  a  tennis-balll  Yes, 
hei^  is  one,  and— hurrah  1  now  for 


hockey !  We  are  about  forty ;  let 
us  range  ourselves,  twenty  on  a 
side.  That  will  do.  Now  we  take 
the  pool  lengthways,  and  have  a 
dear  course  of  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  each  side  owning  a  narrow 
space,  marked  off  at  one  end^  as  its 
goal  The  squire  starts  the  oall  in 
the  centre,  and  we  plunge  at  once 
in  medias  res  of  the  finest  and  most 
exciting  game — except  perhaps  its 
kinsman,  football — ^tnat  England, 
the  nursery  of  athletic  sports,  ever 
produced.  See  the  ball  skim  along, 
drawing  itshuman  train,  comet-like, 
in  a  str^Eun  behind  it — a  very  small 
nudeua  for  so  large  a  n^nUa.  Now, 
a  blow  in  the  other  direction,  and 
an  instant  wheel  of  the  whole  body 
of  pursuers,  like  a  flight  of  pigeons 
at  a  gun*r^rt,  turning  so  simul- 
taneously as  to  make  you  wink,  as 
when  one  moves  the  bars  oi  a 
Venetian  bHnd.  Anon  it  becomes 
jammed  up  in  a  dense  crowd,  and 
seems  not  likely  to  get  out  again 
immediately,  and  the  crushing,  and 
shouting,  and  rattling  of  sticks, 
^owmsidder  and  madder.  Suddenly 
it  emerges  at  an  unexpected  comer, 
like  a  fox  from  a  cover,  and  with 
loud  view-halloos  we  are  after  it 
again.  Now  see  the  mob  condense 
again,  and  three  or  four  are  down 
in  a  striving  heap  with  the  ball 
underneath  them.  Hark  !  crack 
goes  the  ice :  I  thought  a  few  square 
yards  could  hardly  bear  all  that 
accumulated  weight.  See  the 
crowd  bound  open  as  though  a 
shell  had  burst  within  it,  radiating 
far  out  in  all  directions,  like  a  ral- 
lying square  breaking  up  again  into 
skiraiisners.  All  right :  nobody  is 
in  ;  but  that  spot  must  be  avoided 
as  dangerous  henceforth.  On  again ! 
not  one  goal  yet.  We  begin  to  dis- 
cover our  champions,  and  to  ap- 
plaud them  lustily  as  feat  after  feat 
gives  advantage  to  either  party. 
Look  at  that  cimning  little  fbllow 
'teedling'  the  ball  neatly  in  and 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  disappointing 
one  opponent  after  another  of  the 
expected  blow.  Watch  that  slim 
yoimg  acrobat  from  the  school — 
their  captain  of  eleven  for  a  hun- 
dred pounds— whose  thin  stick  in- 
variaoly,  if  it  can  get  the  chance, 
stops  the  ball  in  mid  air,  high  over 
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his  liead  or  far  out  at  arxnjs  length. 
What  an  eye  he  must  have  got! 
is  he  not  a  predestined  Queen's- 

Srizeman  at  Wimbledon?  The 
octor,  too,  is  again  in  full  force 
here,  with  a  speciality  for  getting 
into  everybody's  way,  and  being 
propelled  violently  out  of  it.  See 
him  now,  after  a  fearful  crash, 
rolling  over  and  over  with  the  un- 
fortimate  Captain  Sbiskit^  of 
Tynck-an-Ister,  a  distinguished 
refugee  staying  at  the  hall,  whose 
very  undeceptive  wig  has  parted 
company  with  his  head,  and  whose 
blacK — ^nay,  purple — ^whiskers  and 
moustache   resume   their   natural 

:ey  under  the  influence  of  a  fine 
r-powder  of  pulverized  ice. 
But  nobody  heeds  their  woes :  the 
pace  is  too  good  to  inquire.  Are 
we  not  even  now  driven  to  our  last 
entrenchment,  yea,  even  to  our  very 
goal-keepers  %  And  is  there  not  a 
desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  in  the 
actual  gate  of  the  citadel?  Ha! 
famously  done :  that  well-timed 
tap  has  carried  the  war  backinto  the 
heart  of  the  enemV^  country.  It  is 
Inkermann  again,  and  the  besiegers 
are  in  turn  the  besieged.  Grood, 
squire!  Bravo,  young  captain  of 
the  school!  Nearer  he  fights  and 
nearer  j — ^there  is  only  one  more 
champion  left  them  to  be  encoun- 
tered and  passed.  A  sharp  col- 
lision and  a  recoiling  fall  to  both 
heroes,  and  the  ball  rolls  gently 
between  the  goal-marks.  First 
game  to  our  side. 

What  a  jolly,  hearty,  thoroughly 
English  scene!  Yes,  thoroughly 
English,  to  the  total  exclusion  even 
of  Scotdi  claims.  When  was  ever 
an  equal  company  of  that  stolid, 
calculating  race  known  to  disport 
itself  with  one  quarter  of  the  noise 
and  enere^r,  and  racy  animal  enjoy- 
ment, which  are  rampant  here? 
With  all  his  immense  advantages 
of  broader  lake  and  harder  winter, 
what  is  our  northern  brother's 
treatment  of  ice  ?  The  mi^gnificent 
sheet  of  glass  covering  his  loch  is, 
for  all  purposes  of  hard  exercise 
and  physical  enjoyment^  entirely 
lost  upon  him ;  he  heeds  it  no  more 
than  the  Cornish  fisherman  in  pur- 
suit of  the  little  pilchard  heeds 
some  gigantic  dog-fish  which  finds 


its  way  into  his  meshes.  Asmal 
oblong  space,  exactly  twenty-fiv( 
yards  by  ten,  m&rked  off  at  on^ 
comer  oi  the  loch,  or  even — ^mor< 
churlish  still — a  ditch  of  the  re 
quired  dimensions,  which  he  ha 
hewn  laboriously  for  himself  clos( 
by,  ready  to  be  frozen  in  dm 
season — ^this  is  the  fish  for  hM  net 
within  these  arbitrary  limits  i 
concentrated  his  every  idea  o 
glacial  enjoyment.  Give  himbu 
with  it  a  few  rounded  and  polishes 
stones  with  metallic  handles,  ani 
there  is  all  the  advantage  that  h 
wiU  care  to  take  of  Nature's  wintr; 
bounty.  For  Curling  is  a  Scotcl 
man's  highest  ideal  of  excitemeni 
Our  game  of  bowls  isastupic 
lazy,  not  very  manly  game,  goo 
only  as  one  m  which  ladies  ca 
join,  or  in  the  very  most  langui 
and  overpowering  of  July  dayi 
But  to  give  up  one's  necessar 
exercise  in  winter — ^nay,  more,  sue 
great  fun  as  skating  is  giving  i] 
to-day — ^for  what  is  but  bow] 
adapted  to  a  slippery  surface ;  t 
reduce  and  constrain  the  naturs 
strength  of  the  arm  into  propellin 
for  a  few  yards  only  a  lump  whic 
a  child  could  make  to  slide  four  c 
five  times  the  distance,  pervertin 
the  very  end  and  object  of  open-a 
amusements,  which  I  take  to  1: 
an  increase  of  strength,  local  c 
general,  muscular  or  constitutional 
to  stand,  by  and  watch  the  coun 
of  a  stone,  wrapped  up  the  whij 
in  voluminous  plaids  and  pendai 
Inverness  inventions,  gainiii 
therefrom  an  unwholesome  exte: 
nal  warmth  in  place  of  that  glo^ 
ing  expansion  of  the  internal  vit: 
heat  which  strong  exercise  induce 
and  smothering  tne  fire  of  life  inl 
dull  enjbers.with  woollen  curfew 
instead  of  faJining  it  into  a  brigl 
brisk  flame  with  air  and  free  vei 
and  exciting  motion ;  and  all  th 
-in  glorious,  dry,  bracing  weathe 
which  regularly  pushes  you  fro: 
your  footsteps,  and  gives  a  ne 
spring  to  every  thew  and  sinew  < 
tne  body ;  in  pure  air  which  seen 
to  bathe  and  wash  you  inside  ai 
outside,  a!s  you  dash  full  against 
with  breast  and  face ; — what  Enj 
lish  nature  could  endure  this  1  Ai 
should  not  the  nature  which  cc 
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endure  it,  among  such  glorious  op- 
portunities of  better  things,  Be 
condemned  to  the  atmosphere  of 
Bceotia  or  Thames-street,  as  an 
unfit  denizen  of  its  native  moors 
and  lochs  and  mountains  ? 

What  is  it  in  the  Scotch  nature 
so  diametrically  opposite  to  ours? 
I  grant  you  that  your  Highlander 
is  a  fine  active  fellow,  ready  to  take 
his  thirty-mile  trot  over  the  moun- 
tains, and  delighting  in  Spatting* 
the  heaviest  weights,  in  foot-races, 
in  dancing  you  down  at  a  reel,  ana 
other  feats  of  strength  and  agility. 
I  give  you  in  the  Highlander,  he  is 
a  fine  fellow.   But  your  Lowlander ! 
We  have  seen  his  winter's  «Mwimttw 
honvmy  what  doth  he  in  the  sum- 
mer?   He  taketh  with  him  seven 
other  spirits  more  gloomy   than 
himself,  and  they  lounge  to  the 
near^t '  Links,'  to  some  fine  open 
heath  or  tract  of  moorland,  a^ain 
suggestive  of  activity  and  spacious 
roaming,  as  one  would  suppose,  to 
the  very  deadest  soul    But  not  to 
them-  oh  dear  no!    Each  bears  a 
Httle  oall  and  a  little  curved  stick, 
and  they  make,  or  find  made,  a 
series  of  little  holes  in  the  ground, 
and  then,  with  the  little  stick  each 
in  turn  hits  the  little  ball  several 
blows,  harder  at  first  and  gradually 
softer,  till  it  is  safe  in  the  little 
hole,  and  then — does  it  again  I  And 
this  is  Golfing,  and  Golfing  and 
Curling    are    the    two    national 
^mes  of   Scotland,   which   have 
tibeir  clubs,  and  matches,  and  cham- 
pions, and  their  crowds  of  betting 
spectators,  and  their  fireat  popular 
excitement,  just  as  cricket,  and  foot- 
ball, and  rowing,  and  such  athleti- 
dsms  have  in  England    Did  you 
ever  see  a  Lowlander  run  ?    I  have 
at    different    times  t  spent   many 
months   in  the  Lowlands,  and  I 
cannot  recall  that  I  ever  did.    Did 
you  ever  see  him  laugh?    I  have 
seen  him  grin,  and  chuckle,  and 
sneer,  but  laugn— never.    I  snould 
as  soon  expect  to  hear  a  Hottentot 
Kith  the  whooping-cough  I 

What  is  it  that  produces  this 
want  of  heartiness  and  cheer  in  the 
Scotch  character?  Is  it  oats?  I 
incline  to  think  it  is.  To  be  sure 
oats  are  popularly  supposed  to  have 
a  very  opposite  effect  upon  horses, 
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but  then  they  form  a  hilarious  and 
nutritive  viand  as  compared  to 
grass,  the  staple  of  equine  die^ 
though  scarcely  so  to  flesh  or  even 
to  wheat.  It  may  be  urged,  too, 
that  the  human  consumption  of 
the  {n^ain  in  <iuestion  is  very  much 
diminished  in  Scotland  in  these 
latter  days  of  civilization ;  but  it  is 
not  in  a  generation  that  national 
peculiarities  are  formed  and  a 
national  character  acquired ;  and  I 
think  that  these  idiosyncrasies  of 
the  present  race  of  Scotchmen  may 
be  fairly  attributed,  in  part,  to  the 
stronger  avenivorous  propensities 
of  their  forefathers. 

But  what  is  the  crowd  and  ex- 
citement in  that  comer  of  the  pool? 
Come  up  and  see.  Something 
under  the  ice — a  duck.  Poor  wretch; 
— ^benevolent  man,  to  alleviate  its 
wintry  woes,  has  broken  it  a  hole 
down  to  its  favourite  element,  but 
not  content  with  that  moderate 
concession  to  its  nature,  it  must 
needs  go  the  entire  duck,  and  take 
to  diving,  and  has  of  course  missed 
the  hole  in  coining  up  again. 
Quick !  seize  that  stone  and  break 
another  hole  over  its  head.  No, 
the  ice  is  ioo  thick.  Again,  again ; 
— it  is  through  at  last,  but  the 
duck  is  far  away  by  this  time. 
What  can  be  done  for  it?  One 
finds  oneself  calling  *here,  here,' 
and  tempting  it  towards  the  hole 
with  gestures,  as  one  would  a  dog, 
as  though  it  could  hear,  or  hearing 
understand.  Nd,  it  is  hopeless ; 
the  duck  must  drown.  Look  at 
the  poor  thing's  frantic  and  puzzled 
efforts  to  break  through  what  it 
can  see  through  so  clearly,  as  it 
takes  fresh  dives,  and  returns  to 
charge  the  invisible  barrier  with 
new  force,  like  a  bumble-bee  at  a 

Eane  of  glass.  How  it  must  be 
urting  its  unfortunate  head,  a 
very  tender  battering-ram  for  so 
hard  a  prison  walL  If  it  would 
only  stun  itself  outright  I  think  it 
would  best  be  consulting  its  own 
miserable  interests.  An !  come 
away,  it  is  bad  to  see  prolonged 
agonvwhen  one  can  neither  save 
nor  tiU.  Yes,  my  good  wotnan, 
your  duck  is  lost, — ^no,  not  entirely 
lost  to  you  either,  let  us  hope,  f<Hr 
(hrowning  cannot  injure  it  for  culi* 
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nary  purposes,  and  there  it  will 
stay  tUl  tne  thaw,  embalmed  in  the 
ice,  like  a  fly  preserved  in  amber. 
Tour  bread  is  but  cast  upon  the 
waters ;  you  will  find  it  after  many 
days. 

What  should  you  or  I  do.  friend, 
were  we  as  this  duck?  Can  you 
imagine  a  more  horrible  death — a 
more  awful  despair  till  the  death 
camel  To  be  swimming  for  life, 
where  life  cannot  be.  To  see  the 
very  air  for  which  you  are  gasping 
only  three  inches  from  your  lips, 
but  hopeless  of  reaching  it— a 
Tantalus  with  the  elements  reversed. 
To  see  the  world  above — ^the  warm 
sim — friends  eager  to  help  you — 
nothing  visible  to  prevent  your 
stretcMng  out  your  hand  and  being 
safe ;  but  as  surely  drowning  as 
though  an  Atlantic  rolled  over  you. 
Would  one  lie  still  and  despair,  or 
would  one  struggle  on  and  fight 
and  hope  against  hope?  Would 
any  presence  of  mind  at  all  be  left 
in  that  dreadful  moment?  The 
duck  seemed  to  have  none,  and 
how  should  we  keep  any,  whose 
nature  boasts  but  a  very  small 
share  of  the  amphibious  ?  Had  I 
any,  I  think  I  should  swim  to  the 
nearest  bank,  or  to  some  known 
shallow,  and  there  with  feet  on  the 
ground  try  to  heave  a  hole  in  the 
ice  by  main  strength  of  shoulder  ; 
for  one  could  be  a  very  Atlas  in 
such  an  emergency.  If  that  failed, 
I  hope  consciousness  would  fail 
with  it.  A  grave  of  water  and  a 
tombstone  of  ice  would  be  one's  re- 
maining portion  in  this  world. 

Just  look  at  the  ladies,  though ! 
What  sudden  impulse  has  moved 
them  to  walk  out  to  us,  and  right 
across  that  broken  place  where 
everybody  fell  down  just  now? 
We  must  stop  them  at  once,  or 
they  will  all  be  in  the  water.  Snout 
with  me — once  more,  your  loudest : 
but  they  can't  hear  it  above  the  noise 
of  the  hockey-players.  I  must 
skate  straight  to  tnem  across  the 
weak  ice,  there's  no  time  to  go 
round.  There  I  go ;  I  am  in,  of 
course ;  but  never  mind,  they  see 
me,  and  hurry  back  to  land.  All 
but  one  \ — well,  there  are  feeling 
and  courage  to  be  noted  down  in 
addition  to  aU  those  other  charms 


which  I  know  so  well  already. 
There  she  stands,  brave  girl,  palt 
and  determined,  treading  cau- 
tiously onwards,  with  parasol  out^ 
stretched  towards  me,  really  under 
the  impression  that  she  can  save 
me  so,  and  certainly  ready  to  trV 
it  at  all  risks.  No.  go  back,  Edith 
(bv  Jove !  Fve  called  her  by  hei 
Cnristian  name),  please  go  back ;  I 
am  in  no  danger,  and  you  wiU 
break  the  ice  afresh  and  fall  in 
yourself.  A  loud  crack  convinces 
her,  and  she  retires. 

I  shall  soon  be  out ;  it  is  only  to 
raise  myself  on  to  the  surface,  and 
then  crawl  away.  No,  that  wont 
do,  though;  when  I  throw  mj 
weight  upon  it,  it  breaks  up  into 
little  islands  too  small  to  sup- 
port me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  swim 
on  to  the  nearest  point  of  continent 
and  swimming  in  skates  is  not  easy 
with  the  flat  of  one's  sole  fined  ofl 
into  a  point,  and  giving  the  f  eelin| 
as  of  one  that  beateth  the  air 
There  is  no  help  for  it,  I  musi 
hang  on  here  till  I  am  helped  out 
What  hard  work  it  is  holding  or 
with  this  heavy  coat  soa^ec 
through^  and  how  very  cold  \ 
begin  to  feeL  I  wish  they  woulc 
make  haste  with  that  ladder  whid 
they  are  preparing  so  elaborately 
what  a  century  they  take  in  tyin^ 
that  rope  to  it.  It  would  soun( 
cowardly  to  shout  to  them  to  mak< 
haste,  but  I  am  as  heavy  as  : 
megatherium  now,  and  my  arm 
are  getting  numbed  and  losing  a] 
their  strength.  Yes,  I  am  reall; 
letting  myself  gradually  sink ; 
can  only  just  keep  my  chin  out  c 
water  now ;  I  feel  as  if  I  had  n 
legs  at  all,  nothing  but  a  sort  c 
dml  pain  hanging  down  under  m 
in  the  water  ;•  surely  there  are  n 
sharks  in  the  squire  s  pool !  Wha 
the  rope  unfastened  again  ?  Mak 
haste,  make  haste,  I  can't  hold  o 
much  longer!  There,  I  knew 
should  set  the  ladies  screaming 
I  called  out  Now  it  comes  ;  ho' 
slowly  they  push  it ;  it  really  won 
be  in  time.  Faster,  faster!  Ah — 1 
I  clutch  it  at  last,  eagerly  as  tl 
proverbial  straw.  Hold  tigh 
some  one  says ;  yes,  no  danger  < 
my  not  doing  that;  crabs'  claws  a: 
nothing  to  my  hands  now^  the  oil 
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parts  of  me,  except  the  head,  not 
numbed  beyond  sensation.  I  ma- 
nage to  weave  my  arm  in  and  out  of 
the  ladder,  and  it  would  take  a 
good  many  wild  horses  to  drag  me 
off  it.  Now  pulL  I  revive  to  a 
recollection  that  I  have  ribs,  by 
feeling  them  nearly  stove  in  as  the 
ice  bumps  and  breaks  a^nst  the 
ladder  and  me.  At  last  it  is  fb*m, 
and  I  am  out  of  water,  and  safe. 
Can  I  walk  %  No,  I  must  still  bear 
comparison  with  the  same  shell- 
fish, and  elsewhere  than  in  the 
hands.  Now  I  begin  to  feel  that  I 
don't  terminate  abruptly  at  the 
waist ;  and  now  I  can  stand.  Help 
me  home,  will  you?  like  a  good 
fellow.  I  shall  be  better  presently ; 
only  make  me  run,  and  I  shall  soon 
be  able  to>  walk.  Ill  thank  you. 
Squire,  and  all  the  rest  of  you  when 
I  am  warmer  and  drier. 

Who  is  it  that  throws  her  shawl 
over  my  shoulders  as  I  stagger  o% 
and  teUs  me — ^with  a  break  in  her 
voice — that  I  look  like  Mr. 
Pickwick?  And  why  do  I  feel  so 
suddenly  warmer,  and  more  equal 
to  the  run  homewards,  in  spite  of 
being  by  this  time  encased  in  a 
panoply  of  icy  armoui^  as  stiff  and 
unmanageable  as  the  full  morning- 
dress  of  a  walking  advertiser)  I 
don't  think  I  shall  catch  cold  after 
that  warm  retreating  glance.  How- 
ever, fortunately  our  cottage  is  not 
fer  off.  John,  bring  up  the  Drandy- 
bottle,  and  all  the  hot  "water  in  the 
house,  and  put  my  bath  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  fire. —-And  &0 
gradually  ceases  a  species  of  deli- 
rium tremens  which  has  seized  my 
lower  jaw,  under  the  influence  of 
specifics,  one  of  which  at  least  is 
unusual  for  that  complaint :  and  I 
sit  and  acquire  unto  myself  caloric, 
internal  and  external,  finally 
expelling  any  possible  lingering 
chill  with  tliat  imfailing  panacea 
for  the  woes  of  man — ^a  pipe.  Well, 
it  is  worth  while  to  have  been 
chilled  through  and  through  for 
the  pleasure  of  being  thawed 
through  and  through  after  it-  the 
sort  of  pleasure  which  I  should 
think  a  tree  must  feel  when  spring 
comes  and  it  be^s  to  grow  again. 
What  a  delusion  is  the  common 
belief  that  when  one  is  in  danger 


all  the  salient  events  of  one's  past 
life  run  through  the  memory  m  a 
few  seconds!  That  one  thinks 
very  fast  just  then  is  perfectly  true, 
but  from  my  experience  lately 
gained,  it  seems  to  be  not  the 
memoiy  but  the  inventive  faculty 
that  is  emplo^^ed,  the  mind  being 
entirely  occupied  with  revolving  aU 
the  various  schemes  of  escape,  pos- 
sible and  impossible.  I  admit  that 
as  I  hung  on  to  the  floor  of  ice,  like 
the  cherubim  in  Eaphael's  pictures 
(and  with  just  as  much  conscious- 
ness of  lower  extremities),  there 
was  one  thought  based  upon  the 
past,  not  occupying  any  distinct 

Slace  in  the  order  of  thoughts,  but 
oating  about  independentlv  like  a 
tune,  and  mixing  itself  with  them 
all — ^the  thought  of  Edith,  with  her 
ordinary  gentleness  and  timidity^ 
and  her  wonderful  pluck  in  emer- 
gency. But  with  such  an  exception 
of  a  powerful  impression  able  to 
force  its  way  in  against  the  strongest 
instinct  of  human  nature,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  not  till  one  is  quite 
safe  again,  and  the  engrossing 
instinct  has  fulfilled  its  mission 
and  is  ^one,  that  that  flood  of 
recollections,  of  which  people  tal^ 
dashes  into  the  void.  Then  all 
one's  various  ties  to  life  pass  before 
the  mind  with  wonderful  quickness, 
mixed  with  involuntary  specula- 
tions as  to  the  results  probable  if 
they  had  been  suddenly  snapped. 
It  is  this  overwhelming  sense  of  all 
that  one  has  escaped,  oftener,  I  take 
it,  than  an^  physical  weakness  from 
over-exertion,  that  makes  many  a 
strong  mind  reel,  and  many  a  strong 
body  faint,  after  danger.  No  one 
ever  faints  during  danger,  except 
from  the  accident  of  concomitant 
pain;  the  mind  is  a  great  deal  better 
occupied.  But  I  don't  mind  con- 
fessing now,  that  about  what  time 
the  necessity  for  physical  swim^ 
ming  ceased,  a  strong  inclination 
for  a  mental  process  of  the  same 
name  and  nature  beg&n ;  and  that 
it  was  only  a  strong  sense  of  the 
ridiculousness  of  tlieproceedinf^  that 
enabled  me  successfully  to  resist  it. 
Now  reach  down  that  venerable 
folio  from  the  shelf,  and  let  quaint, 
wme  old  SUm  tell  us  how  his 
generation  disported  itselt  on  ice^ 
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and  how  skates  were  made  before 
iron  had  achieved  its  present 
adaptability  to  all  the  wants  of 
man.  His  account  is,  you  will  see, 
a  translation  from '  the  Latin  of 
Fitzherhert, 

When  that  great  Moorish  Lake  at  the 
North  part  of  the  City  wall  is  frozen  over, 
great  companies  of  young  men  goe  to 
sport  npon  the  yce,  then  fetching  a  rnnne, 
and  setting  their  feet  at  a  distance,  and 
placing  their  bodies  sidewise,  they  slide 
a  great  way.  Others  take  heapes  of  yce, 
as  if  it  were  great  Mil-stones,  and  make 
seats  :  many  going  before,  draw  him  that 
sits  thereon,  holding  one  another  by  the 
hand ;  in  going  so  fust,  sometime  they  all 
fid]  downe  together :  some  are  better 
practised  to  the  yce,  and  binde  to  their 
shooes,  Bones,  as  the4egs  of  some  beasts, 
and  hold  StaJces  in  their  hands,  headed 
with  sharpe  yron,  which  sometimes  they 
strike  against  the  yce ;  and  these  men 
goe  on  with  such  speed,  as  doth  a  Bird 
in  the  Aire,  or  Darts  shot  from  some 
warlike  Engine :  sometime  two  men  set 
themselves  at  a  distance,  and  rnnne  one 
against  another,  as  it  were  at  tilt,  with 
these  Stakes,  wherewith  one  or  both 
parties  are  throwne  downe,  not  without 
some  hurt  to  their  bodies ;  and  after 
their  fall,  by  reason  of  the  violent  motion, 
are  carried  a  good  distance  one  from 
another:  and  wheresoever  the  yce  doth 
touch  their  head,  it  rubs  off  the  skin  and 
bruiseth  it:  (totwn  decorticate  Fitzh!)  and 
if  one  fall  upon  his  leg  or  his  arme,  it  is 
usually  broken:  But  young  men  being 
greedy  of  honour,  and  desirous  of  victory, 
doe  thus  exercise  themselves  in  count^' 
feit  battels,  that  they  may  beare  the 
brunt  more  strongly,  when  they  come  to 
it  in  good  earnest.* 

How  thoroughly  the  fine  old 
fellow  understands  the  object  of 
athletic  sports,  which  I  rejoice  to 
see  at  last  b«gmning  to  be  appreci- 
ated a^ain  in  our  own  day.  And 
isn't  his  idea  of  the  correct  attitude 
for  sliding  delightful,  and  the  sarig 
froid  witn  which  he  talks  of  a 
flayed  face  or  a  broken  leg!  I 
wonder  if  any  museum  preserves  a 
specimen  of  those  bone  skates,  and 
how  they  were  fastened  to  the  shoe : 
tiie  conventional  spike  must  have 
been  an  impossible  adjunct,  and 
tight  binding  the  only  means  of 
cohesion ;  even  as  I  have  seen  the 


present  representatives  of  Uncaf 
and  Chingachgook  carefully  ham- 
mer the  spikes  and  screws  out  oj 
modem  s&ates,  and  then  strapping 
them  under  moccasins  little  tnickei 
than  the  cover  of  Frasei's  Magadnt 
scud  lustily  over  their  frozen  lakes 
But  of  course  an  outside  edge  oi 
any  of  tiie  elegances  of  skating  ar< 
beyond  the  power  of  gear  so  ill 
secured,  and  even  a  sharp  tun 
would  nave  a  strong  tendency  t( 
reverse  the  relative  positions  o 
skate  and  foot,  to  their  mutua 
disadvantage.  ' 

It  was  dusk  when  we  left  the  pool 
and  it  is  quite  dark  now;  andner< 
come  home  idl  the  rest,  hurryini 
in  from  a  snow-storm  which  ha 
considerately  postponed  till  no^ 
the  rites  of  sepulture  which  it  ha 
long  been  meaitating  for  our  ice 
and  permitted  it  as  long  a  life,  an( 
eke  as  merry,  as  it  conveniently 
could.  No  more  skating  whil< 
this  frost  lasts;  and  the  myrmidon 
of  the  sqidre's  ice-carts,  whom  '. 
spied  lurMng  in  ambush  behin( 
tne  trees  as  we  came  away,^may  nov 
wreak  their  mischief  on  the  poo 
without  drawing  down  our  to-mor 
row's  malisons  on  their  heads 
Needs  not  to  tell  of  the  si>ecia 
messenger  from  the  Hall,  with  \ 
round  robin  of  thanks  from  all  th 
ladies  for  their  safety,  the  said  bin 
professing  to  be  the  first  instalmen 
only.  Less  need  still  to  tell  of  th 
other  and  weaker  attempt  at  thank 
carried  back  by  the  messenger  a 
his  'return  fare,'  which  is  neithe 
round  nor  a  robin ;  indeS^d  wha 
robin — or  what  nightingale — cdul 
worthily  sing  of  the  kindness  an 
bravery  to  which  it  is  therei 
alluded. 

Well,  I  must  say  that  I  feel  mos 
voluptuously  comfortable,  and  hav 
a  huge  appetite  for  dinner.  An 
don't  you  mid  yourself  a  healthic 
and  a  happier  man,  and  se 
cause  to  bless  me  for  forcibl 
abducting  you  to  air  and  exercis< 
from  your  miserable  scheme  c 
wasting  this  glorious  day  in  peevis 
poking  of  me  fire,  and  helples 
shivermgs  over  the  news^per  % 

T.  G,  F; 


The  Sv/rvey  of  London,    By  John  Stow.    Page  713.    Bd.  1633. 
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OF  De  Quincey's  characteristics  as 
a  writer,  the  most  prominent, 
perhaps,  is  that  he  was  scarcely 
an^rthing  else.  This  looks  like  a 
truism,  but  a  little  reflection  will 
make  it  evident  that  the  pursMt  of 
literature  as  literature,  is  not  very 
common  with  men  of  De  Quincey  s 
general  powers.  Few  men  like  him, 
take  up  subjects  purely  for  their  lite- 
rary  interest,  apart  from  anjr  ulte- 
rior views  of  political  teaching  or 
scientific  usefulness.  Literary  in- 
terest—that curiosity  which  arises 
from  the  investigation  of  a  subject 
in  relation  to  the  conditions  of 
thought  by  which  it  is  governed, 
to  errors  which  have  been  made  in 
its  treatment — ^to  other  provinces 
of  the  intellect  with  which  it  may 
be  "Connected — ^to  further  prosecu- 
tion of  it  without  any  other  reason 
than  that  it  appears  worth  knowing 
in  itself — is  quite  different  from  the 
interest  excited  by  works  of  amuse- 
ment, by  poems,  moral  essays,  his- 
tories,  or  works  of  philosophy. 
All  these  have  an  end  out  of  them- 
selves ;  either  utility  for  the  reader 
or  a  sense  of  relief  for  the  writer. 
A  man  writes  poetry  because  he 
feels  the  impulse  strong  within 
him;  the  desire  of  fame  and  popu- 
larity unites  witk  the  inward  sug- 
gestion to  give  it  life  and  concrete 
form.  He  writes  history  from  a 
wish  to  complete  the  knowledge  of 
mankind,  or  rectify  party  errors, 
or  because  he  feels  an  impulse  ana- 
logous to  the  poetic  one,  to  display 
the  march  of  nations  and  deal  witn 
their  annals  pictorially;  or,  with 
the  ardour  of  a  discoverer  who  de- 
lights to  make  his  discoveries 
known,  he  hastens  to  expose  to 
lifht  tne  secret  causes  of  events 
which  have  chuiged  the  course  of 
the  world.  Analogous  motives,  all 
open  to  view  and  clearly  defined, 
may  be  assigned  for  the  composi- 
tion of  most  literary  works.  But 
there  are  people  who  like  literature 
OB  literature,  and  who  find  this 
taste  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
They  do  not  seek  it  out  because 


they  want  information  on  some 
particular  point,  but  having  come 
In  contact  with  some  channd  of  in- 
formation, they  find  their  curiosity 
awakened,  and  pursue  it.     Such 

§eople,  whether  writers  or  readers, 
o  not  probably  exist  except  in  a 
highly  cultivated  society,  with 
much  leisure  and  abimdance  of 
books.  The  habit  of  mind  which 
enables  any  one  to  address  or  be 
addressed  by  them,  would  be  dissi- 
pated by  the  tumult  of  a  very  stirring 
period.  It  is  not  a  state  of  violent 
excitement,  it  has  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  the  feeUngs  which 
were  appealed  to  by  Eousseau,  and 
which  enabled  him  to  sell  his  Con" 
trot  Social  as  fast  as  editions  of  it 
could  be  printed.  Nor  is  it  at  all 
allied  to  the  curiosity  which  guaran- 
tees the  success  of  publications  '  on 
the  war,'  or  on  any  other  subject  of 
the  day,  and  which  would  have 
ensured  a  rapid  sale  of  a  ^  treatise 
on  hair  plaiting'  at  the  siege  of 
Carthage.  It  results  that  those 
who  minister  to  this  literary  curi- 
osity are  not  what  is  called  *  popu- 
lar authors.'  Their  constituency  is 
not  by  any  means  the  Marylebone 
of  the  literary  world.  It  is  not 
positively  useml  to  know  anything 
that  they  have  written.  A  man 
feels  unnappy  if  he  thinks  he 
should  go  through  life  without 
reading  Gibbon  and  all  the  other 
books '  which  no  gentlemaii's  library 
should  be  without.'  Perhaps  he 
never  will  read  them :  but  he  is 
comforted  by  the  idea  that  one  day 
he  will.  But  no  one  ever  deter- 
mines to  read  the  class  of  books 
we  have  in  view,  unless  he  finds 
in  himself  a  remarkable  degree  of 
sympathy  with  the  writer,  or  has 
very  strong  ideas  on  the  subject  of 
self-cultivation.  Such  books,  if 
read  by  any  other  than  these  two 
classes,  are  so  by  some  one  who 
lights  upon  a  detached  portion, 
finds  it  full  of  originality,  and  is 
thus  attracted  to  the  rest.  Such 
writers  seldom  have  any  half  dis- 
ciples.   Those  who  admire  and  like 
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them,  do  so  as  a  whole,  and  those 
who  do  not  like  them  do  not  read 
them  at  all.  In  the  case  of  a  writer 
who  has  made  several  great  efiPorts, 
but  has  occasionally  broken  down 
under  the  weight  of  his  subject,  we 
allow  for  failures,  we  take  on* 
part  and  leave  the  rest.  But 
writers  like  those  we  allude  to,  do 
not  take  up  subjects  because  they 
are  good  or  exciting  ones,  but  be- 
cause they  happen  to  know  some- 
thing about  them ;  or,  having 
started  a  literary  problem,  like  to 
run  it  down.  They  begin  just 
when  they  like,  and  stop  "when 
they  find  their  ideas  running  dry 
or  their  manner  getting  tedious. 
To  such  writers,  the  existence  of 
magazines  is  a  great  benefit,  indeed 
almost  a  necessity ;  for,  though  a 
man  might  write  a  variety  of  essays 
when  it  suited  him,  and  publish 
them  afterwards,  the  necessil^  of 
their  appearing  in  a  popular  form 
is  a  salutary  check  on  pedantry, 
and  sometimes  on  difiFoseness,  and 
sometimes  acts  as  a  stimulus  with- 
out which  the  article  woidd  not 
come  into  being  at  alL 

Connected  with  this  discursive- 
ness^ and,  as  it  were,  libertinism  of 
the  intellect,  we  find  several  other 
features  more  or  less  characteristic 
of  the  class  we  have  described,  and 
which  are  exhibited  in  full  force  in 
De  Quincey.  We  have  alluded  to 
his  non-popularity,  and  the  point 
is  well  illustrated  in  some  remarks 
of  his  own  upon  Charles  Lamb, 
which  throw  so  much  Hght  upon 
Ms  own  position  that  we  must 
quote  a  part  of  them : — 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  it  is  not  so 
in  a  bad  sense,  to  say,  that  in  every  lite- 
rature of  large  compass  some  authors  will 
be  found  to  rest  much  of  the  interest 
which  surrounds  them  on  their  essential 
4M9i-popularity.  They  are  good  for  the 
very  reason  that  they  are  not  in  confor- 
mity to  the  current  taste.  They  inte- 
rest because  to  the  world  they  are  not 
interesting.  They  attract  by  means  of 
their  repulsion.  Not  as  though  it  could 
separately  furnish  a  reason  for  loving  a 
book,  that  the  majority  of  men  had  found 
it  repulsive.  Primd  facie,  it  must  sug- 
gest some  presumption  against  a  book, 
that  it  has  fSfuled  to  gain  public  attention. 
To  have  roused  hostility  indeed,  to  have 


kindled  a  feud  against  its  own  principle! 
or  its  temper,  may  happen  to  be  a  goo< 
sign.  That  argues  power.  Hatred  mai 
be  promising.  The  deepest  revolutiom 
of  mind  sometimes  begin  in  hatred.  Bui 
simply  to  have  left  a  reader  unimpressed, 
is  in  itself  a  neutral  result,  from  whicl 
the  inference  is  doubtful.  Yet  even  that^ 
even  simple  failure  to  impress,  may  hap< 
pen  at  times  to  be  a  result  from  positive 
powers  in  a  writer,  from  special  origi- 
nalities, such  as  rarely  reflect  themselves 
in  the  mirror  of  the  ordinary  understand' 
ing.  It  seems  little  to  be  perceived,  ho'n 
much  the  great  scriptural  idea  of  the 
worldly  and  the  wrmorldly  is  found  tc 
emerge  in  literature  as  well  as  in  life. 
In  reality,  the  very  same  combinations  oi 
moral  qualities,  infinitely  varied,  which 
compose  the  harsh  physiogonomy  of  whal 
we  call  worldliness  in  the  living  groups  oi 
life,  must  unavoidably  present  themselves 
in  books.  A  library  divides  into  sections 
of  worldly  and  unworldly,  even  as  a  crowd 
of  men  divides  into  that  same  majority 
and  minority.  The  world  has  an  instind 
for  recognising  its  own  ;  and  recoils  from 
certain  qualities  when  exemplified  ii 
books,  with  the  same  disgust  or  defective 
sympathy  as  would  have  governed  it  h 
leal  life.  From  qualities,  for  instance, 
of  childlike  simplicity,  of  ^y  profundity, 
or  of  inspired  self-communion,  the  world 
does  and  must  turn  away  its  face  towards 
grosser,  bolder,  more  determined,  or  more 
intelligible  expressions  of  character  and 
intellect ;  and  not  otherwise  in  literature, 
nor  at  aU  less  in  literature,  than  it  doef 
in  the  realities  of  life* 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  there  are 
certain  qualities  forbidding  to  the 
world  and  the  thoughtless,  whicb 
yet  command  a  select  audience  ic 
every  generation,  and  that  the 
peculiarity  which  recommends  them 
to  the  few,  is  the  combination  whicb 
they  present  of  the  writer's  personal 
character  with  the  actual  views  he 
expresses,  each  mutually  enhan- 
cing and  interpreting  the  other. 
'There  is  in  modem  literature  a 
whole  class  of  writers,  though  not 
a  large  one,  standing  within  the 
same  category ;  some  marked  ori- 
ginality of  character  in  the  writei 
becomes  a  co-efficient  with  what 
he  says  to  a  conmion  result ;  you 
must  sjncnpathize  with  this  per- 
soTKdity  in  the  author  before  you 
can  appreciate  the  most  significant 
parts  of  his  views.'    He  observes 
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that  there  were  no  such  books  in 
the  classical  times,  and  instances 
Montaigne,  Sir  T.  Browne,  La 
Fontaine,  SwifL  Sterne,  Harmann, 
Hippel,  and  Jean  Paul,  as  the 
most  notable  illustrations  of  his 
Tiew  among  the  modems. 

The  reader  who  is  acquainted 
■with  these  writers  will  have  at 
once  remarked  that  they  have  all 
much  more  of  the  humorist  than 
DeQuincey.  It  is  not  in  this  respect 
that  we  mean  to  compare  him  with 
them,  though,  as  we  hope  to  show, 
his  humour  is  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent of  his  £a«culties;  but  in 
respect  of  the  intermixture  of  his 
personality  with  what  he  writes. 
Those  who  think  they  have  dis- 
posed of  this  kind  of  thing  by  call- 
ing it  'egotism,'  forget  that  the 
first  bumness  of  a  writer  who  has 
anytiiingto  say  is  to  get  himself 
read,  and  that  if  egotism  accom- 
plishes this  end,  its  exhibition  is 
justifiable.  Frimd  fade,  no  doubt 
egotism  is  an  objectionable  thing, 
but  this  is  not  because  it  is  egotism, 
but  because  it  is  generally  irrele- 
Tant.  We  use  the  phrase  cui  bono, 
and  in  Hterature,  perhaps  in  other 
matters,  the  correlative  cui  malo 
would  sometimes  be  equally  con- 
venient. Lord  Palmerston's  cele- 
brated definition  of  dirt  as  only 
^matter  in  the  wron^  place'  is 
susceptible  of  a  very  wide  applica- 
tion. Why  do  we  not  object  to 
an  orator  for  being  egotistical? 
He  does  nothing  but  get  up  and 
say  *  /  think  so  and  so.'  Not  only 
this,  but  the  more  he  tells  you  how 
he  came  to  entertain  his  views,  the 
more  disposed  we  feel  to  enter  into 
them.  This  egotism,  in  another 
.  point  of  view^  is  the  measure  of 
the  strength  01  his  convictions.  An 
impersonal  speaker  seems  impas- 
fiive,  uninfluenced,  and  uninfiuenc- 
ing.  Lt  such  literature  as  that 
before  us,  egotism  is  the  substitute 
for  personal  communication.  It  is 
the  author's  method  of  reaching 
us :  of  feeling,  so  to  speak,  the 
pulse  of  his  audience.  iBooks  are 
very  good  things  in  their  way,  but 
they  are  at  the  best  a  stuxe- 
daneum  for  the  human  being  him- 
i9elf ,  and  he  is  the  most  successfiil 


and  powerful  writer  who  makes  us 
forget  that  we  have  a  book  before 
us,  and  speaks  to  us  as  nearly  as 
may  be  face  to  face.  Probably  the 
intellectual  pleasure  the  most  ele- 
vated in  character,  and  ei^joyed 
with  the  least  consciousness  of 
effort,  is  the  discussion  of  literary, 
philosophical  and  social  problems 
like  those  which  De  Qumcey'has 
treated,  between  men  with  sufi- 
cient  power  to  deal  with  them,  and 
geniality  enough  to  teniper  the  dry 
thread  of  argument.  Nobody  who 
can  appreciate  such  conversation 
would  aeny  that  it  was  more  en- 
joyable than  the  perusal  even  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  be- 
cause it  is  in  its  nature  more 
stimulating  to  the  mind.  Under 
the  influence  of  a  great  genius  in  a 
book,  we  are  too  apt  to  be  merely 
passive  and  receptive ;  we  cannot 
stop  him  to  ask  what  he  means,  and 
get  him  to  say  it  over  again  in 
different  words ;  we  cannot  suggest 
an  djTopia,  and  get  him  to  answer 
it.  All  this  can  be  done  in  such 
conversation  as  we  have  in  our  eye, 
and  that  which  comes  nearest  to 
it  at  the  present  day  are  those 
digressive  and  discursive  essays  in 
which,  while  the  main  thread  of 
the  argument  is  on  the  whole  ad- 
hered to,  there  is  a  disposition  to 
diverge  in  pursuit  of  any  object 
of  interest  which  may  cross  the 
reader's  path,  a  readiness  to  antici- 
pate and  meet  the  objections  and 
inquiries  which  may  occur  to  him, 
and  a  communion  of  feeling  kept 
up  which  sustains  the  attention 
with  as  little  fatigue  as  is  compati* 
ble  with  any  intellectual  effort  at  all. 
Suchan  essay  resembles  in  its  course 
the  brook  of  which  Tennyson  sings, 
not  destitute  of  fish  for  those  who 
know  how  to  catch  them,  winding 
here  and  there '  to  join  the  brimming 
river'  at  last;-  or  it  reminds  us  of 
one  of  those  pleasant  cross-country 
expeditions,  in  which  our  readers 
must  have  shared  at  one  time  or 
other :  the  leisurely  walk,  with 
half  the  day  before  us  to  do  it  in, 
to  some  (ustant  point  seen  over 
intervening  ridges  of  forest,  through 
which  pater  and  mater-familiafl 
pace  quietly,  without  turning  to 
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right  or  left,  wliile  the  children 
divaricate  in  all  directions,  to  track 
a  mole,  dig  up  a  rabbit,  or  dis- 
cover a  spring :  indicating  their 
whereabout  only  by  the  distant 
bark  of  the  collusores  catdliy  or  the 
waving  of  the  tall  fern  through 
which  they  force  their  way;  but 
ever  and  anon  coming  back  to  the 
main  line  of  march,  and  all  con- 
verging to  the  right  point  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  ramble.  No  one 
of  course  would  maintain  th^t  such 
excursions  afford  the  same  amount 
of  training  as  sustained  rifle  drill  or 
assiduous  gymnastics ;  and  we  do 
not  mean  to  put  the  digressive 
essay  into  competition  as  a  mental 
exercise,  with  the  stiff  metaphysical 
treatise,  the  precis  of  various 
histories,  or  tne  strict  scientific 
work ;  but  both  the  summer  walk 
and  its  literary  counterpart  give 
wholesome  exercise,  ana  suggest 
many  new  objects  of  interest 
which,  when  once  started,  may  be 
booked  for  thorough  investigation 
at  some  future  time. 

That  such  writing  as  we  have 
described  should  have  its  full 
weight,  it  must  have  at  least  three 
qualities.  In  the  first  place,  its 
subjects  must  be  good  and  valuable ; 
desultory  conversation  on  trifles  is 
the  merest  impertinence  which  can 
be  inflicted  on  a  reader.  Next,  it 
must  not  be  the  painful  elaboration 
of  a  mind  unused  to  the  topic,  and 
filled  only  for  the  occasion,  whether 
with  thought  or  reading ;  it  must 
be  the  outcome  of  a  full  reservoir, 
which  can  bear  copious  draughts 
without  showing  the  mud  at  the 
bottom.    Thirdly,  its  style  must  be 

food,  and  not  only  ffood,  but  capa- 
le  of  variety,  now  humorous,  now 
precise  and  logical,  now  familiar, 
now  rising  into  eloquence  or  pathos. 
To  a  writer  on  such  matters,  nothing 
should  come  amiss ;  he  ought,  like 
Socrates,  to  be  ready  to  talk  to  any- 
body about  anything,  and  to  adopt 
conversational  ease  or  the  most 
impassioned  oratory  without  seem- 
ing to  unite  anything  incongruous. 
He  must  be  precise,  because  the 
ideas  he  handles,  irreducible 
as  they  are  to  exact  demon- 
stration or  comparison  with  f  acts, 
and  dealing  with  whatever  is  most 


subtle  and  evanescent  in  feeling 
and  thought,  require  the  greatest 
accuracy  in  expression  to  make 
them  appear  eitner  new  or  wortb 
recording.  De  Ouincey  remarks  in 
his  Essay  on  Style  that  we  had  s 
right  to  expect  perfection  in  stylei 
from  Greece,  because  Greek  specu- 
lation was  evolved  from  the  mind 
within  independently  of  external 
realities*  whereas  the  exuberance 
of  objective  knowledge,  by  accumu- 
lating materials  which  are  them- 
selves worthy  of  inqidry,  tends  to 
wean  the  mind  from  speculation, 
and  thus  from  the  culture  of  style ; 
the  matter  transcends  and  oppresses 
the  manner : — 

The  matter  tells  without  any  maimer 
at  all.  But  he  who  has  to  treat  a  yagne 
question,  such  as  Cioero  calls  a  qucutio 
infinita,  where  eTeiything  is  to  be 
finished  out  of  his  own  peculiar  feelings, 
or  his  own  way  of  viewing  things  (in 
contradistinction  to  a  qiuutio  finUa^ 
where  determinate  data  from  without 
already  furnish  the  main  materials),  soon 
finds  tiiat  the  manner  of  treating  it  not 
only  transcends  the  matter,  but  veiy 
often,  and  in  a  very  great  proportion,  it 
the  matter.  In  very  many  subjectiye 
exercises  of  the  miod,  as,  for  instance, 
in  that  class  of  poetry  which  has  been 
formally  designated  by  this  epithet 
(meditative  poetiy,  we  mean,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Homeric,  which  is  intensely 
objective),  the  problem  before  the  writer 
is  to  project  his  own  inner  mind;  to 
bring  out  consciously  what  yet  lurks  by 
involution  in  many  unanalysed  feelings  ; 
in  short,  to  pass  through  a  prism  and 
radiate  into  distinct  elements  what  pre- 
viously had  been  even  to  himself  but  dim 
and  confused  ideas  intermixed  with  each 
other.  Now,  in  such  cases,  the  skill 
with  which  detention  or  conscious  arrest 
is  given  to  the  evanescent,  external  pro- 
jection to  what  is  internal,  outline  to 
what  is  fluxionHry,  and  body  to  what  is 
vague, — ^all  this  depends  entirely  on  the 
command  over  language  as  the  one  sole 
means  of  embodying  ideas ;  and,  in  such 
cases,  the  style»  or,  in  the  largest  sense, 
manner^  is  confluent  with  the  matter. 

No  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted 
with  De  Quincey's  works  will  hesi- 
tate to  admit  that  he  possesses 
in  a  remarkable  degree  tne  three 
characteristics  on  which  we  have 
insisted  as  necessaiy  for  the  success 
of  the  Digressive  Essay.  Of  the 
interesting  nature  of  his  subjects  a 
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glance  at  the  index''^  of  his  works 
will  sufficiently  inform  ns.  He  has 
discussed  a  variety  of  questions  in 
all  departments  of.  literature — ^bio- 
graphical, philosophical,  historical ; 
Las  dealt  with  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  names,  and  the  most 
debated  questions :  and  has  touched 
few  things  on  wnich  he  has  not 
thrown  a  flood  of  additional  light 
Of  course  we  do  not  mean  that  his 
subjects  are  popular  ones,  or  that 
they  in  general  belong  to  what  may 
be  termed  the  '  highly  respectable* 
range  of  topics ;  but  they  are  such 
as  the  people  by  whom  this  kind  of 
man  is  most  appreciated  would  best 
lika  Hisfulness  of  mind  is  equally 
evident.  There  is  no  sign  in  his 
Essays  of  his  having  *  read  up '  for 
the  purpose,  so  that  other  people 
who  know  the  subject  well  can  see 
to  the  end  of  his  tether.  He  never 
seems  to  put  forth  all  his  informa- 
tion, but  to  draw  from  a  not  easily 
exhaustible  store.  li!  is  not  difficult 
to  unagine  how  a  man  who  read  as 
copiously  as  he  appears  to  have 
done  till  the  age  of  thirty,  should 
have  a  vast  stock  of  learmng  and 
digested  thought  at  command,  and 
thus,  while  follv  dealing  with  the 
main  thread  of  his  discourse,  he 
finds  matter  for  exuberant  comment 
in  much  that  is  collaterally  con- 
nected with  it.  He  seems  to  be 
able  to  lavish  '  extrigudicial  opin- 
ions' without  a  thought  of  saving 
them  up  as  nuclei  for  other  disqui- 
sitions. The  secret  of  much  of  this 
stock  of  funded  power  is  in  part  to 


be  found  in  what  he  says,  in  the 
Hanoi/  <^  Ccmvenationf  of  his  own 
habits : — 

In  my  own  early  years,  having  been 
formed  by  nature  too  exckisively  and 
morbidly  for  solitary  thinking,  I  obseryed 
nothing.  Seeming  to  have  eyes,  in 
reality  I  saw  nothing.  But  it  is  a  matter 
of  no  very  uncommon  experience — that, 
whilst  the  ^ere  observers  never  became 
meditators,  the  mere  meditators,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  finally  ripen  into  close 
observers.  Strength  of  thinking,  through 
long  yeftrs,  upon  innumerable  themes, 
will  have  Uie  effect  of  disclosing  a  vast 
variety  of  questions,  to  which  it  soon 
becomes  apparent  that  answers  are  lurk- 
ing up  and  down  the  whole  field  of  daily 
experience ;  and  thus  an  external  expe- 
rience which  was  slighted  in  youth, 
because  it  was  a  dark  cipher  that  could 
be  read  into  no  meaning,  a  key  that 
answered  to  no  lock,  gradually  becomes 
interesting  as  it  is  found  to  yield  one 
solution  after  another  to  problems  that 
have  independently  matured  in  the  mind. 

Elsewhere  he  tells  us  of  his 
misery  in  not  being  able  to  read  all 
the  books  that  are  worth  reading 
(xiv.  45). 

The  flexibility  of  his  style  can 
only  be  folly  appreciated  by  those 
who  have  gone  through  most  of  his 
writings,  but  no  one  who  takes  up 
the  Conjmions  of  an  OpiwmrEater 
can  faO  to  perceive  with  what 
remarkable  nicetv  he  manages  to 
express  ideas  so  sliifting  and  vague 
that  most  minds  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  contemplating  them  at 
all,  and  generally  an  entire  impossi- 
bility   m     expressing    them    in 


*  We  may  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  one  word  on  the  Collected  Editien. 
Against  the  author's  own  scheme,  needlessly  elaborate  as  it  appears  to  uff  to  be, 
we  have  perhaps  no  right  to  urge  anything.  A  man  must  arrange  his  papers  as  he 
pleases.  But  the  plan  of  the  American  Edition  is  much  easier  for  enabling  a 
reader  to  find  what  he  wants.  As  regards  the  one  from  Edinburgh,  we  surely  are 
entitled  to  complain  of  the  want  of  a  more  complete  index  than  is  afforded 
by  a  mere  alphabetical  catalogue  of  the  headings  of  the  essays.  Scarcely  any  writer 
requires  an  index  so  much  as  De  Quincey,  for  scarcely  any  one  treats  of  such  a  variety 
of  topics  in  the  same  paper.  It  is  impossible  to  recollect  at  first  where  any  particular 
remark  is  to  be  found,  for  few  people  can  be  expected  to  carry  in  their  heads  the 
subtle  links  by  which  these  were  in  reality  connected  with  the  main  subject. 

We  should  also  like  to  be  certain  of  what  papers  the  author  really  inten<lio4  ta 
indn^^,  and  what  to  omit  in  this  edition.  Thirteen  papers  are  found  in  the  American 
issue  which  are  not  reprinted  here.  Their  titles  are  as  follows : — '  Life  of 
Shakespeare,'  *Life  of  Ooethe,*  *Life  of  Schiller,'  *Sir.W.  Hamilton,'  'Oxford' 
(autobiographical),  *The  Household  Wreck,'  *0n  Suicide,'  *0n  Superficial 
Knowledge,'  'On  English  Dictionaries,'  'Dryden's  Hexastich,'  *  Secession  from  the 
Church  of  Scotland,'  'California,'  <0n  the  Supposed  Scriptural  Expression  for 
Eteniity.' 
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language.  But  he  runs  tlirough 
the  whole  gamut  of  style  without 
awarent  eflFort,  varying  from  the 
loftiest  strain  of  eloquence  to  the 
familiar  periods  of  conversation, 
with  a  vivacity  which  seldom 
fatigues  and  an  alertness  of  view 
which  is  perpetuallv  opening  side 
glimpses  and  hints  of  truths  whichit 
is  not  his  present  purpose  to  follow 
up.  The  combination  which  he  pre- 
sents of  these  two  opposite  charac- 
teristics constitutes  one  of  tjie  great 
charms  of  his  style,  and  makes  it 
constantly  fresh,  because,  though 


wiB  know  in  a  very  general  way  that 
it  will  be  varied,  we  cannot  tell 
how  or  when.  Many  of  the  best 
writers  have  a  kind  of  mannerism 
which  one  gets  accustomed  to,  and 
whose  pecuuarcadencesandmethod 
maybe  anticipated  with  unerring 
certainty,  so  that  a  few  typical 
paragraphs  might  be  constructed 
to  embody  all  their  peculiarities. 
But  in  De  Quincey's  way  of 
handling  a  subject  there  is  often  a 
sort  of  diabohc  ingenuity  which 
reminds  one  of  the  progress  of  the 
arch-enemy  in  Milton — 


So  eagerly  the  fiend, 
Through  rough  or  smooth,  land,  sea,  bog,  dense  or  rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 


Of  his  powers  of  dealing  with 
familiar  topics  we  could  not  give 
examples  without  taking  up  a  dis- 
proportionate   amount   of    space. 
We  may  refer,  however,  for  an  in- 
stance of  the  peculiar  ease  and  deli- 
cacy to  whicn  we  allude,  to  his 
description,  in  the  Essay  on  Con- 
ffersaUony  of  Coleridge's  monologue ; 
and  to  his  account,  in  voL  i,  of  his 
childish  campai^s  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  brother.    As  one  spe- 
cimen of  his  subtlety  we  may  point 
to  his  amusingly  elaborate  proof 
that  the  reputation  of  brilliancy  in 
conversation   is  a  sheer   illusion. 
The  other  quality,  of  impassioned 
eloquence,  is  more  easy  to  exem- 
plify ;  and  as  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  papers  which  he  considered  to 
be  most  peculiar  to  himself  in  their 
conception,  we  ought  not  to  omit  a 
quotation.    He  himself  divides  his 
papers  into  three  classes ;  i,  those 
which  seek  primarily  to  amuse,  oc- 
casionally passing  into   a  higher 
interest;    2,  those  which  address 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  under- 
standing- 3,  the  *  modes  of  im- 
passioned prose,'  as  he  calls  them, 
which  include  the  Confessions^  the 
Suspiria.  and  some  passages  in  other 
parts  of  his  works.    Among  these 
last  are  of  course  to  be  found  his 
highest  flights  of  style.    To  a  fine 
passage  beginning  *0  burden   of 
solitude,'  which  mil  be  found  in 
the  section  (vol.   i.  p.  25)  called 
*The  Affliction  of  Childhood,'  we 
must  content  ourself  with  a  refe- 
rence.   At  the  close  of  the  Essay 


(m  Joan  of  Arc,  the  author  con- 
trasts the  last  moments  of  the  victim 
and  her  persecutor,  the  Bishop 
of  Beauvais,  and  tries  *  through 
the  gigantic  glooms  to  decipher  the 
flying  features  of  the  separate 
visions '  which  might  be  supposed 
to  present  themselves  to  each  at 
the  farewell  crisis.  He  imagines 
'the  shepherd  girl  that  had  deli- 
vered France,'  seeing  in  her  last 
dream,  just  before  the  moment  of 
dissolution,  *  the  fountain  of  Dom- 
remy,  and  the  pomp  of  forests  in 
which  her  childhood  had  wandered* 
— feeling  that  her  overwhelming 
mission  had  been  accomplished^ 
and  that  she  had  'victoriously 
tasted  the  stings  of  death,'  dying 
'  amidst  the  tears  of  ten  thousand 
enemies — ^amidst  the  drums  and 
trumpets  of  armies — ^amidst  peals 
redoubling  on  peals,  volleys  upoa 
volleys,  from  the  saluting  clarions 
of  martyrs.'    But  for  the  Bishop 

There  is  a  tribunal  that  rises  to  the 
clouds ;  and  two  nations  stand  around  it^ 
waiting  for  a  trial.  Shall  my  Lord  of 
Beauvais  sit  again  upon  the  judgment- 
seat,  and  again  number  the  hours  for  the 
innocent  ?  Ah  !  no  :  he  is  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar.  Already  all  is  waiting  :  the 
mighty  audience  is  gathered,  the  Court  is 
hurrying  to  their  seats,  the  witnesses  are 
arrayed,  the  trumpets  are  sounding,  the 
judge  is  taking  his  place.  Oh  !  l^t  this 
is  sudden.  My  lord,  have  you  no  coun- 
sel ?  '  Counsel  I  have  none  :  in  heaven 
above,  or  on  earth  beneath,  counsellor 
there  is  none  now  that  would  take  a  brief 
from  me;  all  are  silent.'  Is  it^  indeed, 
come  to  this  ?    Alas  !  tiie  time  is  shorty 
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the  tamnlt  is  wondrouB,  the  crowd 
stretches  away  into  iufinity,  but  yet  I  will 
seai^iuitfor  somebody  to  take  your  brief: 
I  know  of  somebody  that  will  be  your 
counsel.  Who  is  this  that  comeih  &om 
Bomr^my  ?  Who  is  she  in  bloody  coro- 
nation robes  from  Bheims  ?  Who  is  she 
that  Cometh  with  blackened  flesh  from 
walking  the  furnaces  of  Bouen  ?  This 
is  she,  the  shepherd  girl,  counsellor  that 
had  none  for  herself  whom  I  choose, 
bishop,  for  yours.  She  it  is,  I  engage, 
that  shall  take  my  lord's  brief.  She  it  is, 
bishop,  that  would  plead  for  you  :  yes, 
bishop,  SHE — ^whea  heaven  and  earth  are 
mlent. 

^  But  the  most  magnmcent  passage 
in  point  of  far-reaching  sublimity 
of  suggestion,  in  pomp  of  style,  and 
in  the  peculiar  narmony  between 
the  ideas  and  expression,  is  the 
foUowing^  from  tne  close  of  the 
Cintfemyns;  and  we  think  he  never 
surpassed  this  effort  in  any  later 
production : — 

Then  suddenly  would  come  a  dream  of 
£y:  different  diaracter — a  tumultuous 
dream — commencing  with  a  music  such 
as  now  I  often  heard  in  sleep — music  of 
preparation  and  of  awakening  suspense. 
The  undulations  of  fiurt-gathering  tumults 
were  like  the  opening  of  the  Coronation 
Anthem  ;  and,  like  ikalj  gKje  the  feeling 
of  a  multitudinous  movement,  of  infinite 
cavalcades  filing  off,  and  the  tread  of 
innumerable  armies.  The  morning  was 
come  of  a  mighty  day — a  day  of  crisis 
and  of  ultimate  hope  for  human  nature, 
then  suffeiiDg  mysterious  eclipse,  and 
labouring  in  some  dread  extremity.  Some- 
where, but  I  know  not  where — somehow, 
but  I  know  not  how — ^by  some  beings, 
but  I  know  not  by  whom — a  battle,  a 
strife,  an  agony,  was  travelling  through 
all  its  stages — ^was  evolving  itself,  like 
the  catastrophe  of  some  mighty  drama^ 
with  which  my  sympathy  was  the  more 
insupportable,  from  deepening  confusion 
as  to  its  local  scene,  its  cause,  its  nature, 
and  its  undecipherable  issue.  I  (as  is 
usual  in  dreams  where,  of  necessity,  we 
make  ourselves  central  to  every  movement) 
had  the  power,  and  yet  had  not  the  power, 
to  decide  it.  I  had  the  power,  if  I  could 
raise  myself  to  will  it ;  and  yet  again  had 
not  the  power,  for  the  weight  of  twenty 
Atlantics  was  upon  me,  or  the  oppression 
of  inexpiable  guilt.  '  Deeper  than  ever 
plummet  sounded,'  I  lay  inactive.    Then, 


like  a  choms,  the  passion  deepenedi 
Some  greater  interest  was  at  stake,  some 
mightier  cause,  than  ever  yet  the  sword 
had  pleaded,  or  trumpet  had  proclaimed. 
Then  came  sudden  alarms  ;  hurryings  to 
and  fro,  trepidations  of  innumerable  fugi- 
tives ;  I  knew  not  whether  from  the  good 
cause  or  the  bad  ;  darkness  and  lights ; 
tempest  and  human  faces ;  and  at  last, 
with  the  sense  that  all  was  lost,  female 
forms,  and  the  features  that  were  worth 
all  the  world  to  me  ;  and  but  a  moment 
allowed — ^and  clasped  hands,  with  heart- 
breaking partings,  and  then — everlasting 
fsireweUs  !  and,  with  a  sigh  such  as  the 
caves  of  hell  sighed  when  the  incestuous 
mother  uttered  the  abhorred  name  of 
Death,  the  sound  was  reverberated — 
everlastiog  farewells !  and  again,  and 
yet  again  reverberated— everlasting  fare- 
wells ! 

Such  dreams,  however,  be  it  said 
in  passing,  may  come  without  the 
aid  of  opium.  And  it  is  a  curious 
fact — showing  that  we  are  not  only 
'  such  stufif  as  dreams  are  made  of,' 
but  sometimes  not  such  strong  stuff 
— ^that  some  have  experienced  in- 
tensities of  miserjr  and  of  happiness 
in  dreams  to  which  their  waking 
moments  can  afifbrd  no  paralleL 
The  highest  elevation  of  feeling 
which  earthly  a^ections  can  impart 
— ^tiiemost  refined  intellectual  plea- 
sure which  an  excited  imagination 
can  bestow — the  bliss  of  the  re- 
deemed, the  sense  of  infinite  relief 
in  the  consciousness  of  salvation-:— 
the  unutterable  horror  of  the  eter- 
nally lost  as  the  last  hope  vanishes 
Hke  a  vapour,  and  the  last  file  of 
glorified  spirits  lessens  to  a  speck 
in  the  distance  of  the  empyrean, 
and  leaves  the  condemned  soul  to 
solitude  and  despau>-may  all  be 
realized  by  the  mind  in  the  visions 
of  the  night — ^who  knows  whence 
arising  or  oearing  what  relations  to 
the  invisible  world  that  encom- 
passes us,  but  which  no  metapbysic 
microscope  has  been  able  to  ana- 
lyse or  identify?  Nor  will  those 
who  have  ever  experienced  any- 
thing ol  such  a  nature  fail  to  ap- 
preciate the  scarcely  less  impres- 
sive descriptions  to  be  found  in  the 
/Stupiria  de  Profwndis*^  of  the  Mater 


*  In  EUkchnoood^  1844 — not  in  this  edition — ^from  the  fifth  volume  of  which, 
wlke^  It  should  have  appeared,  an  accident  on  the  eve  of  publication  caused  it  to  be 
omitted.     The  publishers  would  confer  a  £Bivour  upon  purchasers  of  this  edition 
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Sitspiriorum,  Mater  Lacr^marum, 
and  Mater  Tenebrarum — ^imagina- 
tive personifications  of  the  cor- 
roding anxiety,  the  benumbing 
grief,  and  the  fell  phantom-haunted 
disease  of  the  mind.  To  the  power 
and  accuracy  of  De  Quincey's 
writing  we  have  just  met  with  a 
remar^ble  testimony  in  Mr.  Atkin- 
son's Travels  in  the  Region  of  the 
Amoor,  in  reference  to  the  singular 
paper  on  the  Eocodus  of  a  Tartar 
T9*ibe.  which  appeared  originally 
in  Blackwoody  and  is  reprinted,  in 
those  volumes.  Although  himself 
no  mean  describeir,  and  though  ac- 
quainted with  both  the  scenery  of 
the  event  and  the  manners  of  the 
people,  Mr.  Atkinson  is  content  to 
refer  his  reader,  once  for  all,  to  the 
narrative  of  one  who  had  no  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  either. 

We  have  mentioned  De  Quincey's 
eloquence  in  the  first  place,  because 
the  power  of  writing  *  impassioned 
prose'  was  that  upon  which  he  him- 
self seems  to  have  set  the  greatest 
store;  though  it  is  not  perhaps 
that  which  would  be  most  likely  to 
strike  a  casual  reader  of  many  of 
these  volumes.  He  was  justly  of 
opinion  that  the  peculiar  pheno- 
mena of  mind  whicn  he  had  under- 
taken to  exhibit,  required  a  special 
style  of  description,  which,  if  ade- 
quately developed,  might  constitute 
sdmost  a  separate  department  of 
literature.  The  importance  which 
he  attached  to  this  point  may  seem 
fanciful  to  some  persons^  and  worthy 
only  of  being  classed  with  that  temr 
per  which  in  poetry  has  sometimes 
neglected  the  great  and  general  pas- 
sions of  human  nature  to  explore 
and  m^rstically  sketch  all  manner  of 
exceptional  and  sometimes  morbid 
emotions.  There  is  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  two  cases, 
that  the  writers  to  whom  we  allude 


describe  what  few  people  feel  at  all, 
while  De  Quincey  describes  what 
almost  every  one  feels  at  some  time 
or  other.  They  describe  what  may 
be  common  with  certain  individuals, 
but  is  manifestly  exceptional  to  the 
species.  He  describes  what  is  com- 
mon to  the  species,  though  doubt- 
less an  exceptional  mood  to  esLch. 
individual.  The  strange  and  some- 
times awful  phenomena  of  dreams 
-ythe  enlargement  of  our  percep- 
tions consequent  on  certain  states 
of  Dody — ^the  emotions,  of  which 
we  can  scarcely  render  an  account 
to  ourselves,  produced  by  certain 
phases  or  ideas  in  poetry — certain 
associations  belon^ng  to  places  or 
persons  or  mythic  ideas — ^the  fleet- 
ing glimpses  of  great  national  cha- 
racteristics shown  in  habitual  turns 
of  expression  or  modes  of  thought 
— the  mysterious  sensations  of  fit- 
ness or  discordance  which  are  some- 
times suggested  in  matters  having 
no  obvious  analogy  with  harmony 
or  proportion, — are  things  whict 
everyone  may  recognise  as  having, 
more  or  less  vaguely,  formed  part 
of  his  own  mental  experience, 
though  from  the  infrequency  or 
their  occurrence,  and  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  seizing  on  them — as 
well  as  from  the  consciousness  of 
something  intimate  and  sacred  in 
them — ^they  are  not  much  talked  or 
written  about.  But  in  this  field 
De  Quinci^  is  the  acknowledged 
master.  He  is  the  pjince  of  these 
aerial  powers.  He  must  be  exactly 
the  kind  of  writer  whom  Words- 
worth, in  one  of  the  finest  of  his 
odes  {On  the  Power  of  JSov/nd),  desi- 
derates, to  record  the  fleeting  phe- 
nomena which  music  can  imitate 
or  set  working,  but  can  give  no 
furtheraccount  of,  and  which  poetry 
equally  shrinks  from  the  task  of 
adequately  delineating : — 


Te  wandering  ntteianoes,  has  earth  no  scheme, 

No  scale  of  moral  music,  to  unite 

Powers  that  survive  but  in  the  faintest  dream 

Of-Memorj"1    0  that  ye  might  stoop  to  bear 

Chains,  such  precious  chains  of  sight 

As  laboured  minstrelsies  through  ages  wear  ! 

0  for  a  halahce,  fit  the  truth  to  tell 

Of  the  Unsubstantial,  pondei^d  well ! 

by  issuing  the  *  Suspiria*  in  a  separate  form,  so  as  to  bind,  up  with  volume  5  ;  say 
rather,  would  fulfil  a  debt ;  that  volume  being  at  least  twenty  pages  shorter  than  the 
shortest  of  its  fellows,  and  a  hundred  shorter  than  the  longest. 
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The  vividness  of  the  Opium 
Eater's  descriptions  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  the  first  instance  much  more 
thoroughly  realized  than  analogous 
ideas  and  feelings  are  with  most 
peoi)le,  partly  from  intense  natural 
sensibility,  partly  from  the  stimu- 
lating effects  of  the  drug  itself; 
but  those  who  will  consult  the  pas- 
a&ge  on  the  lines  of  PhaBdrus  about 
iEso^  (vol.  i.  p.  120),  or  that  on  the 
emotions  caused  by  looking  on  at 
a  country  dance  (yoL  i.  204),  at 
many  parts  of  tne  Affliction  of 
Chilakoocl,  and  of  the  Bssay  on 
Conversation,  will  see  that  this  col- 
lodion-like sensitiveness  and  facility 
of  record  was  not  confined  to  the 
phantoms  of  the  imagination. 

But  that  which  would  be  most 
likely  to  strike  any  one  who  casually 
opened  one  of  these  volumes  would 
be  probably  the  intellectual 
subtlety  of  remark  and  originality 
of  view;  and,  next,  the  humour 
which  niays  over  his  pages  and 
gives  them  a  genial  atmosphere 
like  the  conversation  of  a  good- 
natured  teacher.  We  can  scarcely 
read  two  pages  of  De  Quincey, 
open  where  we  will,  without  finding 
something  which  startles  by  its 
novelty  and  truth;  something 
which  one  thinks  so  obvious  that 
it  ought  to  have  been  said  before, 
and  yet  so  new  that  no  one  has 
ever  said  it.  It  is  rather  hazard- 
ous to  the  reputation  of  any  writer 
to  extract  such  passages,  oecause, 
like  all  good  things,  they  are  better 
in  their  own  place  than  anywhere 
else,  and  come  upon  us  there  with 
a  pleasant  sort  of  surprise,  like 
witty  tbincs  in  conversation ;  whHe 
the  art  of  extracting  them  sepa- 
rately is  like  saying,  'Now  I  am 
goinff  to  tell  you  a  good  story* — 
which^  unless  the  story  is  very 
good  indeed,  is  always  fatal  to  its 
effect. 

DeQuincey's  humour  is  the  more 
pleasant  because  it  seems  to  flow 
out  naturally,  and  not  to  be  the 
result  of  effort.  He  does  not  sit 
down  to  write  with  the  intention 
of  being  funny.  None  of  his 
essays  are  on  humorous  subjects, 
except  perhaps  the  one  on  Murder 
considered  08  one  of  the  Fine  ArUy  a 


paper  the  germ  of  which  is  probably 
to  be  found  in  the  exclamation  he 
quotes  from  Coleridge  in  regard  to 
a  fire  which  they  had  both  been 
looking  at,  but  at  which  the  poet 
had  stayed  longer — *  We  damned  it 
unanimously ! '  In  a  similar  spirit 
he  elsewhere  remarks  that  a  certain 
proportion  of  rogues  is  essential  to 
the  proper  mountina  of  a  metro- 
polis— that  is,  the  idea  is  not  com- 
plete without  them.  In  the  essay- 
just  referred  to,  there  is  a  toucn 
peculiarly  his  own — *To  those  who 
wish  to  become  proficients  in  this 
art  (of  murder).  I  would  say  of 
Williams's  murders  as  Horace  said 
of  Greek  literature  ^^noctumd  veraate 
nuznu,  versate  divmA^^  especiallt 
NOCTUSNA.'  He  has  some  whimsical 
ideas  about  the  fairies  at  Domr^my : 

The  fonntain  of  Domr^my  was  on  the 
brink  of  a  boundless  forest ;  and  it  was 
haunted  to  that  degree  by  fairies,  that 
the  parish  priest  {pwi)  was  obliged  to 
read  mass  there  once  a  year,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  any  decent  bounds.  Fairies 
are  important,  even  in  a  statistical  riew : 
certain  weeds  mark  poverty  in  the  soil, 
fedries  mark  its  solitude,  As  surely  as 
the  wolf  retires  before  cities,  does  the 
fairy  sequester  herself  from  the  haunts  of 
the  licensed  victualler.  A  village  is  too 
much  for  her  nervous  delicacy :  at  most, 
she  can  tolerate  a  distant  view  of  a 
hamlet. 

And  real  historic  sympathy  (if 
we  may  coin  such  a  phrase)  is 
shown  in  the  remark  on  the  courage 
which  must  have  been  required  to 
begin  to  write  in  prose  when 
nobody  had  ever  written  anything 
except  in  verse.  It  is  freshness  of 
analogical  perception  rather  than 
humour  which  makes  him  call 
Plato  and  Xenophon  the  two 
Evangelists  of  Socrates;  but  there 
is  wit  in  the  question,  why,  since 
there  is  'Platomc  love,*  there  should 
not  also  be  ^Platonic  disgust?  Of 
a  similar  class  is  his  remark  that 
*Nahum  Tate  flourished— if  a  man 
can  be  said  to  have  flourished  who 
was  always  vnthering. '  The  idea  of 
the  value  of  time,  and  of  our  slight 
account  of  it,  which  he  enforces 
by  comparing  the  hours  to  beads 
on  a  necklace,  one  end  of  which  is 
hanging  over  the  side  of  a  boat, 
allowing  them  to  drop  off  one  by 
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one  irrecoverably  into  the  water, 
and  the  expression  *  lewelly  haemor- 
rhage,' both  remind  ns  of  some  of 
those  metaphors  of  Burke  which 
only  fail  to  excite  laughter  because 
they  are  too  serious  and  too  perti- 
nent to  that  which  they  illustrate. 
In  his  Essay  on  the  Chreeh  Drama^ 
he  amusingly  combats  the  old 
notion  of  the  chorus  being  designed 
as  *moralizers'  on  the  action,  by 
saying  that  so  far  from  being  dis- 
tinguished as  moralists,  their  func- 
tion was  of  a  contrary  kind,  since 
they  witnessed  so  many  plots,  and 
other  crimes,  that  they  must  always 
have  been  *  liable  to  the  charge  of 
misprision  of  felony.'  This  kind 
of  facetiousness  reminds  one  of  the 
'  question  which  he  raises  in  de- 
scribing his  interview  with  George 
III.;  remarking  on  the  rule  of 
etiquette  which  forbids  you  to  start 
a  topic  in  conversation  with  a 
sovereign,  he  asks  whether  you 
might  not,  by  cunningly  devised 
answers,  lead  him  to  start  the  topic 
you  wisned ;  and  would  not  this  be 
a  sort  of  treason  ?  Of  Parr's  ser- 
mon on  hunting,  he  says  that  one 
might  naturally  expect  it  *to  be 
folK)wed  by  one  on  steeple  chases.' 
The  following  passage  on  the 
obscurity  of  the  subject  of  Greek 
music  is  happily  expressed  :— 

•  I  read  book  after  book  upon  it ;  and 
each  successive  book  sank  me  lower  into 
darkness,  until  I  had  so  vastly  improved 
in  ignorance,  that  I  could  myself  have 
written  a  quarto  upon  it^  which  all  the 
world  should  not  have  found  it  possible 
to  understand.  It  should  have  taken 
three  men  to  construe  one  sentence. 

He  accounts^  amusingly  enough, 
for  the  meaningless  character  oi 
Mendelssohn's  music  to  the^n^i- 

But  the  key  to  all  the  popularity  of 
the  Platouic  Mendelssohn  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  whimsical  nature  of  German 
liberality,  which,  in  those  days,  forced 
Jews  into  paying  toll  at  the  gates  of 
cities,  under  the  title  of  *  swine,*  but 
caressed  their  infidel  philosophers. 
Now,  in  this  category  of  Jew  and 
infidel,  stood  the  author  of  'Phsedon.* 
He  was  certainly  liable  to  toll  as  a  hog ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  much 
admired  as  one  who  despised  the  Penta- 
teuch.     Now  thoJt  Mendelssohn,  whose 


learned  labours  lined  our  Franks,  was  the 
father  of  ^w  Mendelssohn,  whose  Qreek 
munc  afflicts  our  ears.  Naturally,  then, 
it  strikes  me,  that  as  'papa'  Mendelssohn 
attended  the  synagogue  to  save  appear- 
ances, the  filial  Mendelssohn  would  also 
attend  it.  I  likewise  attended  the  syna- 
gogue now  and  then  at  Liverpool,  and 
elsewhere.  We  all  tlvee  have  been 
cruising  in  the  same  latitudes ;  and, 
trusting  to  my  own  remembrances,  I 
should  pronounce  that  Mendelssohn  has 
stolen  his  Greek  music  from  the  syna- 
gogue. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  neatest 
things  lie  ever  said  is  the 
suggestion,  apropos  of  the  verses 
of  Bowyer  (the  master  of  Christ's 
Hospital),  that  they  might  be  good, 
but  were  of  the  class  ^mich  *  ought 
to  be  hoUed  before  being  read. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish originality  of  view  from 
happiness  in  the  expression  of  a 
view  already  received ;  not  more 
from  the  disguise  with  which 
felicity  of  statement  invests  an  idea^ 
than  from  the  fact  that  the  most  ori- 
ginal things  often  look  the  least  so 
assoonastheyare  distinctlyuttered. 
There  is  a  natural  affinity  in  the 
mind  for  truth,  at  least  for  what 
our  fallible  human  faculties  are 
forced  to  consider  as  such,  which 
causes  some  kinds  of  ideas  as  soon 
as  they  are  clearly  apprehended,  to 
become  at  once  part  of  our  mental 
household  furniture ;  they  slip  into 
the  mind  and  fit  it  so  accurately 
that  they  seem  to  have  been  there 
always,  and  we  cannot  conceive 
ourselves  without  them.  We  are 
not  referring  to  the  conclusions  of 
science,  but  to  what,  are   called 

*  views'  in  philosophy  and  criticism ; 
and  what  we  have  said  is  of  course 
open  to  the  objection  that  what 
seems  certain  to  one  person  may 
appear  vefy  doubtful  to  another. 
That  is  so,  and  the  views  we  have 
in  our  blind's  eye  must  go  in  each 
caseTand  with  each  person  for  what 
they  are  worth.  Of  such— if  they 
are  such— there  is  no  lack  in  De 
Quincey's  works.    The  exclamation 

*  Well,  that's  very  true,  but  I  never 
thought  of  it  before;'  to  be  suc- 
ceeded some  time  after  by  *  I  don't 
know  who  said  it,  or  whether  I 
thought  of  it  myself  but  at  any 
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rate  I  believe  it's  true  enough,* 
are  provoked  by  many  parts  of  his 
writings.  We  wiU  give  a  few 
instances.  Here  is  a  valuable 
remark  on  the  philosophy  of 
character: 

*  So  representative  are  some  acts, 
that  one  single  case  of  the  class  is 
sufficient  to  throw  open  before  you 
the  whole  theatre  of  possibilities 
in  that  direction.'  In  saving  that 
'  there  is  not  one  page  of  English 
prose  precise  enough  to  avoid  a 
chancery  suit,'  he  points  at  once 
to  the  source  of  the  legal  verbiage 
which  laymen  find  so  offensive,  and 
to  the  weakness  of  much  of  our 
popidar  rhetoric,  which  collapses 
or  evaporates  as  soon  as  the  test  of 
predsion  is  applied  to  it.  In  the 
^ssay  on  Style  (vol.  xL),  there  are 
some  acute  things  said  about  the 
influence  of  punctuation — on  the 
weaJbiess  of  the  '  Socratic  method,' 
as  it  is  called,  as  a  means  of  arriving 
at  truth — and  on  some  points  in 
Plato's  manner  of  writing,  which 
are  well  worthy  of  attention.  The 
criticism  on  Plato's  habit  of  em- 
pl(mng  expletives  is  a  good  example 
of  De  Quincey's  manner  of  thought. 
Plato  is  an  acknowledged  master  in 
the  art  of  writing,  but  probably  no 
one  ever  took  up  a  dialogue  without 
feeling  a  little  strangeness  in  the 
*yes,  by  Jove,*  'yes,  by  Apollo,' 
*  yes,  by  the  dog,'  which  seem  in- 
troduced without  any  particular  ne- 
cessity of  emphasis.  One  soon  takes 
such  thin^  as  matters  of  course, 
being  inQreek ;  they  are  delight- 
fully easy  to  imitate  in  composition ; 
it  seems  audacious  to  point  at  their 
being  out  of  place.  !But  when  the 
audacious  person  has  actually  com- 
mitted this  sacrilege,  it  somehow 
seems  less  shocking.  Like  the  old 
Soman  senator  when  an  impertinent 
Qaul  had  stroked  his  beard,  the 
institution  is  mortal,  after  all,  and 
amenable  to  human  criticism,  pos- 
sibly to  human  destructiveness. 

The  Essay  on  Murder  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  an  effort  of 
humour;  it  is  also  an  iUustralion 
of  the  philosophic  turn  of  mind 
with  which  we  are  now  concerned. 
It  is  based  on  the  principle  that 
eveiything  is  to  be  judged  in  an 
aerthetic  point  of  view,  by  the  end 


it  professes  to  accomplish,  and  is 
to  oe  considered  gooa  or  bad  (i.e., 
for  its  own  purposes),  according  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  accomplishes 
that  end.    As  Aristotle  would  say, 
'the  virtue  of  a  thing  is  to  be 
judged  by  its  end.'    The  aphorism 
we  have  already  quoted  from  Lord 
Palmerston  implies  that  there  is  a 
place  where  dirt  is  far  from  being  a 
nuisance;  at  the  root  of  a  fruit-tree, 
for  example,  it  is  dans  son  droit;  and 
there,  the  dirtier  it  is  the  better. 
Excluding  from  view  the  ultimate 
puipose  of  the  thing,  and  simply 
takmg  Murder,  so  to  speak,  on  its 
own  merits,  I)e  Quincey  attempts 
an  aesthetic  valuation  of  it.    The 
more  murderous   murder   is,  the 
more  does  it  come  up  to  its  funda- 
mental idea.     This  notion  of  an 
odious  thing  having  a  sort  of  ex- 
cellence of  its  own,  is  perhaps  at 
the  bottom  of  people's  thoughts 
when  they  say,  *  How  nasty  this  is. 
Do  taste  it!     The  nastiness  has 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  that  it  is 
worth  attention  for  its  own  sake : 
it  is  a  curiosity  in  its  way :  and  so, 
too,  are  the  *best'  murders.     A 
sinular  subtlety  of  perception  or 
originality  of  view  is  found  in  the 
remarks    on    talent    and    genius 
(i.  201),  in  the  note  on  Allegory 
(xiii  278),  in  the  advice  against 
undertaking    particular    lines   of 
study  on  casual  suggestions  (xiv.  42) ; 
on  the  bad  logic  of  the  Fathers 
(viii  171).    There  is  soundness  in 
his  censure  (ix.  134)  of  the  habit  of 
quotation — even  when  not  in  excess 
—into  which  some  writers  fell,  as 
indicating  not  so  much  poverty  of 
mind  as  want  of  assimilation  of 
ideas,  and  a  feebleness  of  grasp 
whicn  puts  one  at  the  mercy  of  an 
associative  word  to  evoke  the  ex- 
pression   of  another   writer,  and 
elbow  our  own  out  of  their  proper 
position.    He  is  not  less  happy  in 
fixing  by  a  single  word  the  thoughts 
of  otners  than  in  bringing  out  his 
own.    No  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  stories  that  are  told  of  the 
recollection   which    half-drowned 
persons  experience  of  past  events, 
'co-ordinated  in   rigid  sequence,' 
and  visible  in  one  instant  of  time 
to  the  spiritual  eye.  will  fail  to  find 
the  idea  refreshed  oy  the  compari- 
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son  of  the  brain  to  a  palimpsest. 
Another  and  equally  interesting 
species  of  speculation  is  suggested 
by  the  remarks  (to  which  we  have 
referred  in  speaking  of  his  own 
literary  position)  on  the  class  of 
writers  whose  attraction  consists 
in  the  degree  to  which  their  objec- 
tive capacity  is  coloured  by  their 
subjective  medium,  and  by  his 
inquiry  why  there  were  no  such 
books  in  Greek  and  Latin?  The 
Essay  on  Lofmb  is  full  of  such  things 
— one  is,  that  Lamb's  character, 
*  lies  dispersed  in  anagram  all  over 
his  writings.' 

Some  persons  may  be  disposed 
to  demur  to  our  high  estimate  of 
De  Quincey's  powers  in  points  like 
the  foregomg,  by  remarking  that 
they  are  but  details,  after  all — . 
mere  ingenious  hints  which  no 
doubt  require  a  certain  degree  of 
mental  courage,  perhaps  only  affec- 
tation, to  set  down,  but  which 
might  occur  to  any  cultivated  and 
meditative  mind,  yet  prove  no  ca- 
pacity in  their  author  for  sustained 
grasp  of  thought  on  the  whole 
breadth  of  a  subject.  Any  one 
wishing  to  be  convinced  that  De 
Ouincey  has  made  real  additions  to 
the  existing  stock  of  thought  on 
important  or  interesting  subjects, 
may  be  recommended  to  the  Essays 
on  Greek  Tragedy  (vol.  xiv.  217,  and 
voL  ix.  54),  in  which  there  are 
ideas  which  will  be  new  even  to 
those  who  are  most  deepl^^  read  in 
the  literature  of  the  subject  j  the 
.  Essay  cm  Conversation,  which  is  the 
only  attempt  at  a  philosophical 
treatment  of  the  topic  we  remem- 
ber to  have  met  with  anywhere; 
that  upon  the  Essenes,  a  problem 
which,  naving  first  shown  it  to  be 
such,  he  has  investigated  with  sin- 
gular boldness  and  success;  his 
treatment  of  the  question  which 
was  raised  by  Coleridge,  as  to  the 
moral  principle  of  Paley;  and  his 
marvellously  clear  and  convincing 
account  of  the  *  Science  and  Scrip- 
ture' controversy,  which  latter  we 
are  inclined  to  reckon  among  the 
chief  triumphs  of  his  logic.  His 
point  of  view  on  the  latter  question 
IS,  that  the  messengers  of  revela- 
tion in  all  ages  piust  have  assumed 
the  truth  of  the  popular  nations  in 


cosmogony,  however  false  they 
might  happen  to  be.  Except  by  a 
perpetual  miracle,  no  one  who  pur- 
sued an  opposite  course  could  fail 
to  encounter  difficulties  which 
would  entirely  overthrow  his  prin- 
cipal object.  A  divine  teacher  who 
should  attempt  to  correct  men's 
received  ideas  on  anv  non-spiritual 
point,  must  necessarily  involve  him- 
self in  a  labvrinth  of  controversy ; 
for  on  a  subject  open  to  observa- 
tion he  must  prove  what  he  asserts ; 
and  in  proving  must  appeal  to  the 
very  faculties,  of  which  in  the  spi- 
ritual sphere  he  is  concerned  to 
urge  the  inadequacy.  He  would 
thus  engage  himself  m  two  distinct 
grooves  of  thought  tending  inevi- 
tablv  to  neutralize  each  other ;  and 
the  least  important  of  which,  from 
its  comparative  nearness  to  our 
faculties  and  its  practical  bearing, 
would  certainly  gain  undue  prece- 
dence. Besides  this,  there  would 
be  a  singular  anomaly  in  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  people  advanced  to  the 
acme  of  scientific  culture,  yet  in 
their  natural  position  as  respects 
the  arts  of  life  and  general  intel- 
lectual progress;  an  incongruity 
quite  at  variance  with  what  we  are 
led  to  suppose  has  usually  been  the 
divine  method  of  dealing  with  man. 
By  the  bestowal  of  sucn  a  benefit 
through  such  a  channel,  the  human 
race  would  entirelv  lose  that  dis- 
cipline of  its  faculties  which 
gradual  acquisition  seems  adapted 
to  confer,  and  which  the  wisest 
men  have  held  to  be,  after  all,  its 
chief  value. 

A  reader  coming  to  De  Quincey 
for  the  first  time  will  probably 
derive  from  his  style  a  certain 
impression  of  prolixity,  if  prolixity 
can  be  conceived  of  apart  from 
dulness.  Scarcely  anything,  how- 
ever, can  be  deemed  a  fault  which 
in  the  present  days  of  rapid  reading 
tends  to  impress  a  writer's  idea 
more  firmly  on  the  reader's  mind — 
a  merit  which  must  be  conceded  to 
De  Quincey's  way  of  putting  things, 
though  it  takes  up  more  space  than 
saying  them  simply  would  have 
done.  The  value  and  the  lengthi- 
ness  of  his  style  flow  at  once  from 
the  same  circumstance — that  he 
takes  an  idea  and  moulds  it  into 
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shape  before  you.  Macaulay— to 
turn  to  the  readiest  contrast — is  a 
writer  who  also  requires  a  large 
space  in  which  to  manoeuvre ;  but 
the  movements  of  his  regiments  of 
words  are  all  rehearsed  beforehand, 
and  follow  a  prescribed  order,  ^  the 
final  result  of  which  may  be-  seen 
by  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
ground  and  the  usual  dispositions 
of  the  commander.  We  can  thus 
anticipate  a  conclusion  of  Macau- 
lay's  as  soon  as  we  have  got  well 
into  the  groove  of  his  paragraph  or 
of  his  essa^ ;  though  we  do  not 
realize  it  in  its  full  splendour  unless 
we  see  it  presentea  in  his  own 
fashion.  With  De  Quincey  we 
should  be  left  in  the  lurch  if  we 
were  to  break  off  before  we  have 
been  led  to  the  point  whither  he 
desires  to  bring  us,  for,  Uke  a 
general  marching  an  invading 
column  through  a  difficult  country, 
he  finds  it  necessary  to  crown  all 
the  heights  before  he  can  venture  to 
move  on ;  which  is  no  doubt  an 
excellent  measure  of  precaution  in 
.  a  literary  as  well  as  a  military 
sense,  but  it  obliges  those  who 
accompany  such  a  force  to  exercise 
all  their  patience  and  perseverance. 
Betuming  from  the  manner  to 
the  matter  of  our  author,  we  may 
remark  that  some  of  his  views  in 
Idle  essay  On  Style  are  question- 
able or  exaggerated.  He  says,  for 
instance,  that  the  present  age  is 
remarkable  for  having,  become 
habituated  to  pedantry  in  this  re- 
spect ; — ^people  in  the  street  say,  *  I 
will  avail  myself  of  your  kindness;' 
a  lodging-house  keeper  used  the 
word  'anteriorly ; * — ^and  attributes 
this'  result  to  the  influence  of 
journalism,*  which  has  turned  the 
language  of  books  into  the  dialect 
of  common  life.  No  doubt  hack 
reviewers  and  penny-a-liners  have 
much  to  answer  for;  thejr  have 
introduced  us  to  *  worts  which  will 
repay  perusal,'  to  the  'devouring 
element,'  and  to  many  oth^r  equally 
valuable  formulas.  But  the  evil  of 
which  De  Quincey  complains  is  not 
to  be  laid  at  their  door,  though 
it  may  'avail  itself  of  the  assis- 
tance they  furnish.  It  is  but  one 
phase  of  a  very  wide-spread  mis- 
chief—the passion  for  finery  and 
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display  above  one's  station,  which 
it  is  a  commonplace  to  say  is 
characteristic  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
ape  what  is  higher  as  well  in  the 
assumption  of  a  borrowed  garb  of 
thoug:ht  as.of  eveiything  else. 
Nothing  is  more  msheartening 
than  to  see  the  way  in  which  the 
name  of  everything  successful  is 
paraphrased  and  copied;  how,  as 
soon  as  any  idea  gains  a  certain 
vogue,  the  tribe  of  petty  commer- 
cial speculators  cling  to  its  skirts, 
thinking  that  virtue  goes  out  .of 
them  with  their  name,  or  a  colour- 
able transfer  of  it;  nothing,  we 
say,  is  more  disheartening  than 
this  practice  of  barefaced  imitation 
— except  its  success.  It  would  be 
a  fond  thing  to  expect  that  when 
we  have  successful  adulteration  in 
trade  and  commerce,  we  should  not 
also  find  it  in  literature.  We  have 
often  heard  of  the  poet  whom  great 
Hebrew  clothiers  are  supposed  to 
keep.  We  never  near  of  that 
master  of  ornate  prose,  who.  must  . 
also  do  a  good  deal  of  work  for 
them  and  their  Christian  competi- 
tors. It  is  from  such  mysterious 
scribes  and  from  the  flowery  pens 
of  auctioneers  (blandest  of  created 
tradesmen),  that  the  deluge  of 
flatulent  style  has  made  its  way 
into  common  speech  and  writing : 

Hoc  fonte  deriyata  dades 
In  patriam  popolumqu^  fluxit. 

A  whole  vocabulary  and  a  mass 
of  phraseology  have  thus  come  to 
exist,  which  fits  everybody  and 
everything  as  well,  that  is,  as 
badly,  as  the  ready-made  garments 
it  is  one  of  its  chief  purposes  to 
puff,  and  has  as  little  individuality 
or  real  *  style'  about  it. «  When  De 
Quincey  finds  foult  with  news- 
papers because  they  are  habitually 
'read  short,'  as  he  calls  it,  he  attn- 
butes  to  the  involved  character  of 
the  writing  what  is  really  caused 
by  its  unmanageable  mass.  Very 
few  people  have  time  to  be  concise, 
and  if  we  are  to  have  news '  hot 
and  hot,'  we  must  take  it  with  its 
imperfections,  one  o^hich  is  that 
of  using  more  words  than  are  really 
wantea.  The  Spectator  newspaper 
in  its  best  days  was  an  ideal  of 
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journalistic  brevity, but  this  quality 
was  attained,  we  have  always 
iinderstood,  at  an  expenditure  of 
great  time  and  trouble,  which 
would  be  simply  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  a  daily  paper  which  aspired 
to  pay.  At  vol.  xL  p.  i88,  De 
Ouinciey  gives  us  a  description  of 
the  *  leader'  of  a  newspaper,  which 
is  a  considerable  exaggeration  as 
regards  any  article  we  ever  saw, 
and  utterly  untrue  of  those  of  the 
Times,  which  most  people  justly 
consiaer  as  the  type  of  such  mat- 
ters. The  conductors  of  the  Times 
and  of  most  papers  are  well  aware 
that  'involved  sentences'  would 
make  them  unreadable;  and  that 
the  gentlemen  at  the  clubs  and  in 
the  country,  who  have  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  read  their  paper,  and 
deal  it  out  again  to  the  next  person 
they  meet  in  a  partially  assimilated 
form,  would  go  about  saying  they 
couldn't  understand  it.  Everybody 
who  reads  th^  Times  knows  that  its 
sentences  are  short  and  its  language 
plain,  often  colloquial.  If  it  has 
only  one  idea  in  an  article^  it  is 
because  it  is  aware  that  one  idea  is 
as  much  as  the  average  reader  can 
carry  at  once.  The  skill  of  the 
article  writer  is  to  bring  the  reader's 
mind  into  such  a  state  during  two- 
thirds  of  the  article,  that  when  the 
idea  is  presented  in  the  course  of 
the  remainder,  it  may  slip  in  without 
difficulty.  No  comparison  would 
better  describe  the  gentrdX  modus 
operandi  of  headers'  than  that 
which  De  Quincey  applies  to  his  own 
disquisitions — ^that  of  a  rider  bring- 
ing a  horse  up  to  a  fence — genthr 
at  first,  then  with  speed  iQcreasea, 
yet  not  so  increased  as  to  exhaust 
by  expenditure  of  power— till  the 
exact  point  is  reached  at  which  the 
leap  harmonizes  so  well  with  the 
stride,  that  it  seems  little  more 
than  an  extension  of  it.  German 
style  falls  under  De  Quincey's  cen- 
sure as  much  as  English ;  and  this 
we  are  not  ambitious  to  defend, 
though  we  have  little  doubt  that 
many  exceptions  might  be  found 
to  the  charge  of  cumbrousness  in 
this  respect  wBich  he  brings  against 
German  writers  as  a  body.  The 
mass  of  French  writers  are  cer- 
tainly deserving  of  the  praise  he 


bestows  upon  them  for  their  avoids 
ance  of  des  longueurs — at  least  as 
far  as  the  mere  mechanism  of  style 
is  concerned:  but  any  one  who 
should  assert  tnat  this  characteristic 
is  universal,  can  never  have  looked 
into  Oomte.  We  had  intended  to 
make  some  further  remarks  on  De 
Quincey's  notion  of  Rhetoric,  which 
is  quite  different  from  that  usually 
entertained ;  but  the  question  re- 
solves itself  into  one  of  terms.  By 
*  rhetoric'  he  simply  means  what  in 
general  is  meant  by  ^  style ;'  usiQg 
the  word  oratory  to  express  both 
the  higher  efforts  of  eloquence  and 
any  kmd  of  spoken  prose.  We  do 
not  see  any  good  reason  for  his 
having  twisted  the  usual  meaning 
of  the  words  to  this  extent ;  but  if 
the  above  distinction  is  kept  in 
mind,  no  difficulty  will  be  felt  by  a 
reader  of  the  essay  in  question. 

A  jealous  perusal  of  De  Ouincey'it^ 
writings  would  probably  nimish  a 
hostile  Clitic  with  material  for  an 
estimate  of  him,  which,  while  posir 
tively  misrepresenting  nothing, 
would  leave  a  mistaken  and  inade- 
quate impression  of  his  powers. 
We  do  not  take  up  this  hostile  posi- 
tion^ feeling  that  where  a  writer's 
ments  so  decidedlyv  counterbalance 
his  faults,  and  have  yet  not  been 
duly  appreciated,  it  would  be  a 
suicidal  task  to  insist  upon  and 
pursue  minutely  everythiiig  which 
looks  like  a  mistaken  opinion.  We 
shall  only  confine  ourselves  to  sig- 
nalizmg  a  few  pointe  on  which  a 
reader  who  may  have  become  fas- 
cinated by  the  power  and  acuteness 
of  his  genius,  ought  to  be  on  his 
guard,  and  remember  that  the  in- 
tellectual stimulus  which  such  a 
writer  imparts  is  of  liltle  value  if 
it  only  leads  to  unreasoning  ac- 
quiescence  in  any  opinion  put  forth 
with  confidence:  and  that  the 
armour  of  doubt  and  hesitation, 
and  the  Ithuriel  lance  of  inquiry, 
are  often  most  needed  in  testing  tiie 
less  praiseworthy  efforts  of  him 
who  has  originally  supplied  them;^ 
Perhaps  it  is  consonant  to  the  char' 
racter  of  a  mind  which  has  sought 
out  so  much  that  is  new,  and  has 
allowed  no  time-honoured  assertion 
to  pass  without  testing  its  value, 
that  it  should  both  have  attemptoa 
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the  task  of  whitewashiiiff  Judas 
Iscariot  and  of  attacking  Plato  and 
Socrates.  The  former  ingenious 
paradox  is  adopted  from  a  German 
writer,  and  is  worked  out  with  De 
QuinceyV  usual  fulness  and  tem- 
porarily overmastering  losic.  It 
embodies  the  view  that  Juoas  had 
BO  thoughts  of  mere  social  and  in- 
dividual treachery :  but  that  hav- 
ing expected  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Messiah  to  be  a  temporal  one,  he 
betrayed  his  Master  m  order  that 
He  might  be  driven  to  declare  him- 
self in  the  plenitude  of  his  power. 
De  Quincey  does  not  appear  to  see 
that  the  suggestion,  even  if  true, 
does  not  much  mend  the  character 
of  the  traitor,  since  his  object  was 
in  any  case  a  selfish  one.  only  in- 
stead of  being  a  mere  vulgar  turn- 
coat, influenced  by  the  love  of  gain, 
he  is  made  out  an  even  more  subtle 
villain,  playing  a  double  game, 
cheating  both  parties,  and  exhi- 
biting an  utter  misconception  of 
all  that  he  must  have  heard  from 
the  Divine  Teacher.  De  Quincey*s 
objections  to  Plato  are  such  as 
would  not  have  much  weight  with 
anyone  even  moderately  acquainted 
with  that  philosopher,  but  they 
might  prejudice  those  who  are  not. 
Nopody  requires  to  be  warned 
against  believing  in  a  community 
of  women  such  as  is  recommended 
in  the  celebrated  Fifth  Book  of 
Plato's  ComTnomuealth^  it  is  much 
more  requisite  to  warn  a  student 
against  believing  that  Plato  would 
ever  have  wished  to  see  his  doctrines 
carried  into  practice.  A  speculator 
who  takes  certain  principles,  and 
follows  them  out  into  their  logical 
consequences,  irrespective  of  actual 
life,  is  not  to  be  ju^ed  on  the  same 
grounds  as  one  who  obviously  keeps 
on  idl  occasions  to  the  limits  of 
what  is  practicable.  Plato  was  a 
man  of  the  former,  Aristotle  of  the 
latter  sort.  We  therefore  blame 
Aristotle — ^that  is,  we  say  he  was 
not  as  superior  to  the  morality  of 
lus  age  as  such  a  man  ought  to  have 
been — ^for  his  notions  about  slavery ; 
since  we  find  these  notions  im- 
bedded among  others  which  have 
a  close  reference  to  the  exigencies 
of  actual  statesmanship.  But  when 
Plato  spins  a  theory,  not  one  par- 


ticle of  which  could  he  have  had 
the  smallest  hope  of  seeing  reduced 
to  practice,  we  ou^ht  to  allow  him 
the  licence  which  in-  practice  such 
a  man  would  have  been  the  last  to 
take.  If  Plato  had  begun  to  reali^ 
his  theorv,  and  had  got  so  fiEU-  that 
nothing  out  the  Futh  Book  re- 
mainea  to  carry  out,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  say.  That  is  not 
the  case ;  and  any  one  who  takes 
the  Mqmblicy  and  hoJ^B  up  this 
part  of  it  to  detestation,  obtains  a 
cheap  victory,  which  in  no  degree 
afifects  the  esteem  or  admiration 
which  we  ought  to  feel  for  Plato's 
philosophical  character  in  general 
To  estimate  Plato  by  the  i^epu^ 
lie  alone  is  unfair  enough,  but  it  is 
still  more  surprising  to  find  thatDe 
(juincey  has  a  dislike  to  Socrates, 
in  whom  we  should  have  eicpected 
him  to  find  a  congenial  spirit.  The 
perverse  estimate  which  he  forms 
of  the  great  dialectician  may  Jbe 
contrasted  with  the  eloquent  and 
discriminating  account  which  Mr. 
Grote  has  given  of  him  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his  Historv,  many 
sentences  of  which  have  been  in 
out  minds  as  applicable  to  De 
Quincey  himself  in  a  minor  degree. 
To  quarrel  with  the  popular  notion 
of  Socrates,  without  having  any 
additional  lacts  to  base  the  objec- 
tion upon,  must  be  referred  to  the 
same  love  of  paradox  which  has 
led  him  on  another  occasion  to  say 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  *  he  had  no 
interest  in  man.  a  view  which  it  is 
really  not  wortn  while  to  stop  for 
the  purpose  of  confuting.  A  wrong- 
headedness  of  a  somewhat  similar 
kind  has  led  him,  in  animadverting 
on  Coleridge's  tendency  to  make 
pets  of  certain  persons  (as  Bowyer 
and  Sir  A.  Bali),  to  attribute  this 
propensity  to  his  indulgence  in 
opium !  a  most  singular  idea, 
and  one  which  could  not  to  all 
appearance  have  had  the  slightest 
warrant  in  De  Quincey's  own  expe- 
rience of  the  effects  of  the  drug. 
A  much  truer  view  of  the  pheno- 
menon is  suggested  in  the  essay 
On  Fo9ter.  viz.,  that  Coleridge  was 
attracted  oy  the  spectacle  of  quali- 
ties which  were  constitutionally 
denied  to  him,  but  the  possessiou 
of  which  would,  he  fancied,  have 
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made  him  a  happ^  and  prosperous 
man.  Of  De  Quincey's  treatment 
of  Coleridge  as  a  man  we  have 
before  spoken,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  personal  ethics  rather  than  of 
literary  merit  or  opinion. 

Only  two  points  in  De  Quincey's 
literary  character  remain  to  be 
noticed.  One  of  these  is  his 
scholarship.  .  Nobody  can  read 
one  of  his  essays  without  seeing 
that  he  is  rather  vain  of  it ;  and  in 
the  Confessions,  he  has  stated  his 
pretensions  with  some  distinctness. 
Unfortunately,  he  has  given  us  no 
means  of  deciding  on  his  piowers, 
such  as  a  bit  of  original  writing,  or 
a  translation  into  Greek  or  Latin 
would  furnish ;  nothing,  indeed, 
but  two  lines  of  Latin  verse,  one 
of  which  is  not  bad,  but  insufficient 
as  a  test  even  of  his  powers  of  ver- 
fid£cation : — 

Anribus  insidet  ceraiis,  anribns  etsi 
Hon  anditiiriB  hybernft  nocte  procellam. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  his  range 
of  classical  reading  was  wide,  and 
far  more  at  his  fingers'  ends  than 
with  many  accurate  scholars  of  our 
universities:  one  can  see  that 
Qreece  and  Borne,  and  their  litera- 
ture, were  fresh  and  living  subjects 
of  interest  to  him — ^whether  the 
minutiae  of  scholarship  were  pos- 
sessed by  him  or  not.*  It  is  also 
to  be  remarked,  that  whatever  may 
have  been  his  deficiencies  in  prac- 
tice, he  had  a  thoroughly  sound 
idea  of  what  the  dimciuties  of 
classical  composition  were,  and 
how  they  were  to  be  overcome ; 
and  from  the  ease  and  confidence 
with  which  he  diverges  to  questions 
of  the  kind  without  raising  any 
suspicipn  of  having  read  to  show 
off,  we  may  ima^e  that  the  copia 
verborum  would  not  have  been 
wanting.  It  is  also  tolerably  evi- 
dent that  no  mere  sciolist  could 
have  transplanted  the  large  quan- 
tity of  German  erudition  which  he 
has  introduced  to  his  readers,  with- 
out making  some  slip  by  the  way, 


and  getting  found  out ;  a  thing  of 
whim  no  one  has  accused  him. 

The  other  point  is  his  power  of 
writing  fiction.  Most  clever  people 
try  fiction  at  some  period  or  other, 
and  it  is  a  trial  to  which  a  man 
who  has  won  reputation  in  other 
fields  is  often  very  unwise  in  ex- 
posing  himself.     He   may   write 
gorgeous  historic  prose — ^may  have 
a  keen  eye  for  character,  and  a 
wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  but 
the  management  of  a  story  in  novel 
or  play  will  be  utterly  beyond  him 
— ^perhaps  because  the  faculty  of 
mind  required  is  of  a  lower  and 
more  minute  order,  just  as  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  swallow  a 
mil  than  a  good-sized  piece  of  food. 
De  Quincey  has  made  only  two  at- 
tempts at  fiction,  neither  of  which 
are  preserved  in* the  edition  before 
us.  Klosterheim,  a  short  romance  of 
German  mediaeval  life,  is  perhaps 
as  complete  a  failure  as  was  ever 
perpetrated  by  a  clever  njan.    We 
once  met  with  it  sBt  a  country  inn 
on  a  rainv  day ;  but  neither  these 
highly    favourable    circumstances 
nor  our  interest  in  the  author  were 
sufficient  to  carry  us  through.    The 
scenery  and  architecture  were  over- 
described  ;  the  historic  and  proces- 
sional'part  of  the  affair  completely 
overlaid  the  romantic  element,  and 
the  characters  had  about  as  much 
vitality  as  the  pasteboard  '  Miller 
and  his  Men'  of  a  child's  theatre. 
Much  better,  because  on  a  much 
less  ambitious  scale,  is  a  sketch 
called. the  Household  Wreck,  which 
may  be  read  in.  the  American  edi- 
tion.    It  is  the  description  of  a 
fond  husband  and  tender  wife  in 
an  ideal  home,  such  as  De  Quincey 
often  liked  to  picture  to  himself, 
whose  felicity  is  broken  up  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  by  the  sud- 
den imprisonment  of  the  wife  on  a 
Mse  cnarge  of  theft  in  a  shop, 
brought  against  her  by  a  trades- 
man whose  designs  on  her  virtue 
have  been  bs^ed.    The  story  is 
powerfully  told,  and  from  the  in- 


*  There  is.  one  instance  in  which  he  speaks  very  positively  on  a  ppint  of  this  kind, 
and  we  think  wrongly.  He  asserts  that  the  word  probabUis  was  never  used  in  Latin 
in  our  sense  of  'probable.'  It  is,  howeyer,  nsed  in  this  sense  by  Cicero  in  the  Z>€ 
Inv,  Bhet.f  i.  46,  a  passage  to  which  any  good  Latin  dictionary  would  hare  directed 
him. 
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tensity  with  which  one's  sjrm- 
pathies  are  kept  on  the  stretch 
throughout,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  the  author  thoroughly  felt  all 
he  described,  and  probably  was 
very  glad  to  find  that  so  painful  a 
narrative  was  nothing  but  the  work 
of  his  own  imagination.  It  is  such 
a  tale  as  some  miserable  man,  as 
he  paces  round  and  round  his 
lonely  room  and  broods  over  real 
or  imaginary  wrongs,  might  weave 
for  himself  out  of  one  or  two  trivial 
incidents,  fancying  what  might 
have  been,  wondering  what  may 
have  been,  and  recollecting  what 
has  been,  till  he  confounds  the  de- 
ductions of  his  reason  with  the 
facts  of  his  information,  and  feels 
strangled  in  his  self-spun  web  of 
circumstantial  evidence.  To  such 
ideas  as  these,  opium  would  no 
doubt  be  a  powerful  stimulant ; 
and  the  vagueness  of  the  localities, 
the  fewness  of  the  actors,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  impression,  com- 
bine to  suggest  that  it  must  have 
been  the  product  of  some  such 
waking  vision.    No  one,  we  ima- 

g'ne,  who  takes  the  story  up  will 
il  to  read  it  through ;  but  it  is  an 
effort  one  does  not  wish  to  see  re- 
peated, and  which  affords  no  cri- 
terion as  to  the  author's  powers  of 
writing  fiction  in  ^eneral.^ 

To  cai  homo  a  writer  is  generally 
the  last  refuge  of  depreciation,  and 
hence  those  who  could  not  deny 
tiie    intellectual    power    of    De 

Siincey's  writings,  have  suggested 
at  his  career  was  '  profitless,'  and 
the  world  not  much  the  better  for 
anything  he  wrote.  The  remark,  if 
just,  is  a  rather  formidable  one,  and 
must  sweep  away  the  pretensions 
of  the  greater  part  of  all  the  litera- 
ture that  has  ever  existed.  For 
how  many  books  of  all  that  have 
been  written  Ib  the  world  really  the 
better?  or  how  many  writers  can 
be  held  on  this  theory  to  have 
spent  a  profitable  career?  It  is  a 
very  narrow  conception  of  litera- 
ture which  confines  it  to  nothing 
but  what  is  'purifying,'  'elevating, 
'improving,'  and  the  like.     The 


mind  wants  stimulating  and  bracing 
as  well,  and  often  it  requires  relax- 
ing—or  what  are  the  m^joritv  of 
novelists  for  %  The  criticism  wnich 
thus  denounces  De  Ouincey  would 
appear  to  rank  his  efforts  with  the 
less  valuable  parts  of  Hazlitt  or 
Leigh  Hunt — ^productions  fitted  to 
amuse  or  startle,  and  having  no 
relation  to  any  of  the  heights  of 
moral  or  intellectual  excellence. 
Such  an  estimate  of  him  even  the 
above  imperfect  sketch  would,  we 
hope,  show  to  be  most  unfair.  It 
is  true,  as  we  have  said  at  the  out- 
set, that  he  treats  his  subjects  in  a 
most  unconventional  fashion,  and 
that  he  is  not  likely  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  except  by  those  who 
brmg  to  the  work  a  certain  degree 
of  sympathy  and  congeniality.  If 
such  persons  find  by  the  perusal  of 
his  writings  their  love  for  goodness 
strengthened,  their  admiration  for 
intellectual  excellence  increased, 
their  standards  of  merit  raised  or 
corrected,  and  their  mental  vision 
purified  for  the  contemplation  of 
the  new  fields  he  has  opened  to 
them,  it  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the 
career  of  such  a  i^an  is  'profitless.' 
Profitless  to  whom  %  only  to  such 
objectors  and  to  those  who  think 
as  they  do.  What  they  really 
mean  is,  that  he  ought  to  have 
made  more  money,  and  to  have 
employed  himself  m  writing  some 
large  and  elaborate  work.  With 
the  former  interpretation  of  profit- 
ableness we  will  not  attempt  to 
meddle.  The  latter  suggestion, 
however,  is  so  often  made  that  it  is 
worth  a  word  of  comment.  Why 
should  a  person  be  condemned  to 
write  a  big  treatise  or  an  epic  poem 
if  he  can  do  other  thincs  better  \ 
]f  he  has  a  mind  fall  of  informa- 
tion and  thought  on  an  immense 
variety  of  subjects,  and  has  some- 
thing new  to  communicate  on  each 
of  them,  the  task  of  a  single  work 
will  probably  preclude  his  uttering 
more  than  a  small  amount  of  what 
is  in  him,  and  which  is  the  natural 
outcome  of  his  genius.  It  is  much 
better  both  for  himself  and  the  pub- 


*  In  his  "Enay  on  QMtmith  (vol.  yi.  p,  105),  he^  has  some  remarks  on  novel- 
writbg,  the  mistaken  views  of  which  appear  to  ns  to  explain  in  a  great  measure  hii 


own  failure  in  that  line. 
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lie  that  he  should  say  what  he  has  to 
say  in  his  own  way ;  the  genuine- 
ness and  sincerity  of  which  this 
mode  of  address  is  susceptible  far 
more  than  compensates,  by  the 
greater  depth  to  which  it  sinks  in 
the  mind,  for  the  imposing  attitude 
which  the  big-book  ph^  might 
have  gained  for  him.  And  it  is  on 
his  personal  contact  with  the 
reader  and  the  glow  of  sympathy 
thus  elicited,  that  the  value  of  De 
Ouincey's  writings,  in  the  *  profit- 
able' point  of  view,  must  rest. 
Though  everything  he  has  written 
bears  the  stamp  of  maturity,  and  if 
at  times  puerile,  he  is  never  juve- 
nile^ yet  we  always  think  of  him  as 
influencing  the  J^oung  •  not  because 
he  addresses  nimseli  specially  to 
them,  but  because  a  large  number 
of  his  subjects  are  such  as  men  do 
not  in  general  pursue  with  an  eager 
and  genial  interest  except  at  me 
outset  of  life.  When  we  say  the 
young,  we  do  not  meahsGhooiboys. 
but  intellectual  young  women,  ana 
such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  let- 
ter signed  *'  Mathetes,' which  appears 
in  the  third  volume  of  Coleridge's 
Friend,  De  Quincey  has  written 
(me  work,  called  Letters  to  a  Young 
Man  whose  Edv/xxtion  has  been  rm- 
hdted^hyit  some  such  title  mi^ht  be 
prefixed  to  a  very  large  section  of 
his  works.  Setting  aside  the  auto- 
biographic portions,  and  the  essays 
in  imaginative  prose,  almost  all  the 
rest  is  pMLosopnic  criticism  of  one 
sort  or  another,  which  may  or  may 
not  impress  those  whose  views  are 
already  formed,  but  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  of  essential  service 
to  those  who  are  forming  them. 
In  this  respect  we  should  place  De 
Quincey  by  the  side  of  Coleridge, 
not  as  a  rival  in  the  latter's  pecuhar 
field,  but  as  being  calculated  to  do 
for  literature  what  Coleridge  did 
for  morals  and  religion,  by  placing 
our  notions  on  a  true  liasis  and 
setting  an  example  of  original 
thought  and  patience  of  investiga- 
tion which  is  of  the  very  highest 
value. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  as  a  genial 
human  writer,  of  quick  sensibility, 


vivid  imagination,  and  sraphic 
acuteness  of  style,  that  we  think  of 
him  most  often  ;  and  it  is  by  these 
qualities  that  he  retains  a  hold 
which  ijermits  his  graver  matter  to 
attach  itself  to  the  mind,  and  at- 
tracts it  for  repeated  visits  to  the 
same  vein  of  metal  We  have 
sdways  fancied  that  his  disquisitions 
embody  the  sublimated  essence  of 
some  of  those  pleasant  social  ga- 
therings which  occasionally  take 
place — always  impromptu,  for  they 
can  never  be  repeated  if  one  tries 
— ^round  a  winter  afternoon's  fire 
before  the  candles  are  brought  in ; 
or  late  at  night,  when  they  are 
burning  down  m  the  sockets.  Such 
a  conckve  requires  some  feminine* 
ingredients — cultivated,  but  not 
*  strong-minded' — ^to  prevent  the  talk 
from  degenerating  into  politics  or 
pedantry.  Then  is  evolved  the 
best  sort  of  *  social  science/  while 
the  fire  smoulders  or  sparkles, 
lighting  up  grave  countenances  or 
flashing  eyes  with  a  fitfiil  brilliancy^ 
as  the  conversation  takes  a  higher 
tone ;  and  that  degree  of  earnest 
interest  is  felt  in  the  subject  which 
induces  one  to  pursue  it  for  its  own 
sake,  and  to  express  more  intimate 
convictions  and  secret  thoughts 
than  one  would  bring  oneself  to 
utter  round  a  brilliant  dinner-table 
or  in  a  formal  discussion.  At  such 
times  even  the  most  reserved  gene- 
rally find  words,  and  those  who 
have  the  faculty  of  being  stimu- 
lated by  conversation  say  more  and 
better  than  they  could  ever  have 
done  with  pen  and  paper  and  un- 
limited time  for  thougnt.  Desul- 
tory such  talk  must  be,  but  not 
therefore  superficial  nor  destitute 
of  an  end,  and  often  pregnant  with 
hints  which,  though  the  subject 
may  never  be  resimied  between  the 
same  speakers,  may  germinate  and 
bear  fruit  in  individual  minds.  To 
such  conversations  many  of  us, 
perhaps,  may  look  back,  not  only 
as  some  of  the  pleasantest,  but  as 
some  of  the  most  instructive  hours 
that  we  have  spent;  and  many 
often  regret  that  the  combination 
of  place,  time,  circumstance,  with 


*  One  would  like  to  haye  seen  carried  out  LamVs  amnslDg  proposal  of  a  'pendaiii 
to  this  work,  'Letters  to  an  Old  Gentleman  whose  Education  has  been  neglected.' 
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minds  of  sufficient  tact,  geniality, 
and  power,  can  so  seldom  occur. 
The  resemolance  which  De  Quin- 
cey^s  Essays  bear  to  such  conver- 
sations is  not  the  less  marked  for 
being  independent  of  the  form  of 
dialogue.  In  their  shifting  lights 
and  shades,  in  the  ease  of  weir 
transitions  from  'grave  to  gay,' 
their  deep  thoughts  and  solid  veins 
of  reasoning,  precise  and  accurate, 
yet  popular  and  clear,  their  reliev- 
ing flashes  of  humour,  and  their 
susceptibility  to  idl  degrees  of 
emotional  manifestation,  they  are 
more  like  the  product  of  several 
minds  than  of  one,  and  seem  to 
contain  a  variety  of  attractive  ele- 
*m«Qt8  which  a  single  intellect  is 
seldom  capable  of  bnngin^  into  play 
at  once.  There  is  an  elasticity  aoout 
them  which  a  man  may  perhaps 
feel  as  long  as  the  intercourse  with 
other  minds  is  actually  going  on, 
but  which  generally  deserts  him 
soon  after  he  has  begun  to  put  his 
thoughts  on  paper;  and  this  pecu- 


liarity is  aided  in  its  access  to  the 
attention  of  the  reader  by  the  grace 
of  a  style  which,  apparently  with- 
out efort,  tmites  all  the  rhetorical 
attraction  of  a  scholar-like  finish  to 
the  emphasis  of  x)er8onal  commu- 
nication. In  a  writer  who  inspires 
kindliness  of  feeling  towards  him 
through  the  mere  perusal  of  his 
writings,  and  in  the  entire  absence 
of  any  personal  bias,  there  must  have^ 
been  something  good,  for  which  due 
credit  should  be  given  him,  what- 
ever may  be  the  faults  of  which  we 
are  otherwise  informed ;  and  grave 
as  the  errors  of  De  Quincey's  life 
may  have  been,  scarcely  any,  "we 
should  think,  are  likelv  to  be  led 
away  by  his  example,  while  multi- 
tudes may  receive  benefit  from  that 
which  he  has  bequeathed  to  the 
world  of  literature  and  intellect 
Those  who  have  themselves  most 
successfully  combated  similar  temp- 
tations will  b^  most  ready  to  nuike 
allowance  for  the  one  in  conside- 
ration of  the  other. 


SONG. 


"IllTHY  did  I  give  my  heart  away, 

' '    Gave  it  so  lightly,  gave  it  to  pay 
ITor  a  pleasant  dream  on  a  summer's  day  P 

Why  did  I  leave  my  mother  dear, 
Left  her  with  never  a  doabt  or  fear, 
For  him  who  has  left  me  without  a  tear  P 

Why  not  believe  the  words  they  said, 
That  I'd  better  be  lying  oold  and  dead, 
Than  go  with  one  whom  I*d  never  wed  P 

Why  did  I  love  P     I  did  not  know 
How  surely  passing  years  would  show 
My  love  could  bring  me  nothing  but  woe. 

Why  did  I  give  my  heart  away. 
Gave  it  so  rashly,  gave  it  to  pay 
For  a  fiedse  sweet  smile  one  summer's  dayP 
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CHAPTER  X 


TO  the  limited  and  straggling 
senses  of  humanity  the  strong 
desire  to  pierce  the  obscure,  to  pene- 
trate the .  imfEithomable,  becomes 
at  times  an  actual  agony.  It  is  for 
this  that  men  have  invested  their 
fellow  -  men  with  superhuman 
powers,  that  they  have  l)elieved  in 
magic,  that  they  have  believed  in 
priests.  It  is  for  this  that  some 
have  in  wild  exaltation  sought 
to  wring  secrets  from  the  stars  of 
heaven,  and  some  to  drag  them  out 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  For 
this  there  have  been  necromancersj 
fortune-tellers  and  witches  j  for 
this  there  have  been  superstitions 
and  credulities  of  every  kind  that 
imagination,  can  conceive. 

when  it  happens  that  the  per- 
plexity of  the  thought  is  also  the  per- 
plexity of  passion,  it  labours  with  a 
double  energy,  with  a  double  longing 
for  some  revelation  of  the  future, 
with  a  double  imposition  of  self- 
delusion;  and  the  studies  of  the  aged 
astrologer  have  been  most  often 
interrupted,  and  his  counsels  most 
often  entr^ted,  b^  young  gallants 
who  have  put  their  questions  with 
hearts  throbbing  beneath  a  lock  of 
golden  hair  or  a  feminine  portrait : 
while  old  hags  dealing  m  black 
cats  and  cards  have  been  pressed 
and  fondled  by  palpitating  maidens 
for  the  solution  of  their  souls' 
mystery;  the  modest  repugnance 
to  the  foul  arts  and  the  foul  aspect 
of  the  witch  giving  way  to  the 
ardent  impulse  to  know  the  end  of 
their  emotion,  and  to  read  the 
final  page  of  their  book  of  fate. 

With  a  feeling  akin  to  that  of 
the  peasant  g^rl  who  with  her 
fair  face  blushing  meets  the  dark 
Bohemian,  and  puts  her  soft  palm 
in  hers  to  learn  her  history  from 
its  lines,  with  such  a  desire  to  be 
taught,  with  such  a  straining  glance 
towards  the  dim  future,  Ida  turned 
her  steps  toward  the  Maison  Kuhn. 
Madame  de  Yalincourt  had  spoken 
with  so  much  assurance,  had  ap- 


peared, so  confident  of  her  own 
superiority,  that  she  had'  imposed 
upon  Ida's  weakness.  It  was  the 
weakness  of  a  fevered  mind  in 
combat  with  itself.  The  conten- 
tions of  the  long  night  had  brought 
no  peace ;  the  judgment  was  sus- 
pended ;  the  thought  was  vacillat- 
ing. She  needed  a  friend  :  and  at 
this  moment  the  Frenchwoman 
seemed  to  her  the  truest  friend; 
not  that  she  habitually  trusted  her,* 
not  that  she  had  failed  often  to 
detect  her  selfish  intentions  and 
mean  contrivances,  but  that  the 
touch  of  the  soothing  hand  was 
comfortable  to  her  preseaat  wound, 
and  that  her  flattering  words  were 
aj^eeable  to  her  present  inclina- 
tions. Her  better  nature  knew 
that  Emily  Warburton's  would 
have  been  the  safer  counsel  to  seek, 
but  her  strength  fsdled  her.  She 
wanted  the  moral  courage  to  ad- 
dress herself  to  the  sincere  speaker, 
and  she  flung  herself  into  the  arms 
of  Madame  de  Valincourt,  there  to 
be  coaxed  and  flattered,  till  all  her 
resolution  melted  away.  After  the 
caress  and  the  flattery  was  to  come 
the  advice,  and  it  was  listened  to 
almost  as  the  exhortation  of  a 
prophet. 

'My  lovely  child,'  said  Madame 
de  Valincourt  (she  spoke  French, 
naturaJlv  adopting  her  oWn  lan- 
^age  when  she  was  much  interested 
m  her  subject),  *  you  are  only  too 
much  ike  child  of  nature,  too 
innocent,  too  frank,  too  honest, 
for  I  must  tell  you  that  men  are  not 
honest.' 

*  No  men  honest  r 

'  No  men  honest ;  and  if  you  deal 
with  them  Quite  honestly,  you  really 
deal  with  tnem  wrongly.' 

*  Impossible ! '  . 

*  True ;  men  in  their  ways  with 
women  are  all  false ;  they  are  very 
coquettish,  and  they  are  only  to  be 
met  by  the  arts  of  coquetry.  I  see 
you ,  surprised,  my  love ;  this 
IS    new    to    you;    but    I  know 
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well  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying. 
,  It  is  a  subject  I  have  thought  about, 
and  I  have  never  yet  failed  in  con- 
quering a  man.' 

A  triumph  sparkled  in  the  French- 
woman's eyes  as  she  spoke,  and 
Ida's  heart  beat  in  answer  to 
it.  She  was  aware  that  this  was 
no  idle  boast,  and  that  C61estine 
de  Valincourt  could  even  now, 
when  she  had  passed  the  meridian 
of  life,  and  when  her  exceeding 
beauty  was  on  the  wane,  make  a 
slave  of  any  man  whom  she  chose 
for  her  service.  It  was  not  un- 
natural, then,  that  Ida,  who  in  the 
fulness  of  youth  and  grace,  and  the 
consciousness  of  some  other  uncom- 
mon gifts,  saw  the  man  who  had 
gained  for  himself  the  whole  affec- 
tion of  her  heart  turn  aside  from 
^er,  should  look  up  at  this  moment 
to  (jllestine  with  a  simple  reverence, 
entreating  to  learn  her  secret. 
Madame  de  Valincourt  understood 
the  expression  in  her  face,  saw  her 
power,  and  continued.  To  do  her 
justice,  her  advice  was  perfectly 
sincere. 

'  I  assure  you,'  she  said,  ^that 
there  have  been  men  who  at  first 
sight  have  denied  my  charms,  and 
whom  I  have  afterwards  made  com- 
plete captives.  There  was  one,  I 
remember,  who  spoke  rudely,  inso- 
lently of  me,  disparaging  my  cha- 
lacter^  and  even  my  beauty, 
and  I  heard  it,  and  I  said.  Ah ! 
I  will  break  his  heart  for  him. 
Poor  dear  man  *  a  year  from  that 
time  he  took  nis  passage  out  to 
Indiaj  for  I  had  made  England  quite 
intolerable  to  him.  he  being  an 
Englishman,  and  I  tnen  in  England. 
With  him,  do  yonknow.loveseemed 
to  be  almost  insanity ;  1  think  I  was 
a  little  sorry  when  I  bad  done  it: 
but  it  was  really  a  work  oi 
necessitrjT.' 

Ida  snrank  back  for  a.  moment, 
withdrawing  her  hand  from  that 
of  her  friend  ;  but  presently  gave 
it  to  her  again,  and  said,  with 
breathless  eagerness, 

*  How  did  you  do  it  ]' 

'  By  a  great  deal  of  flattery  first, 
and  a  little  coldness  afterwsunds;  by 
alternations  of  preference  and  indif- 
ference ;  by  careful  appliances  of 
attention  and  neglect ;  and  a  judi- 


cious mixture  of  rivalry  :  that  is 
the  real  science  of  coauetry.  but 
all  its  experiments  must  oe  skufuUy 
handled  to  take  effect ;  and  I 
believe  that  a  woman  in  order  to 

Practise  it  easily,  must  keep  her  own 
eart  free.' 

'  Her  own  heart  free  I '  said  Ida ; 
*  that,  then,  is  the  true  secret  of  your 
science :  a  woman  fails  as  soon  as 
her  feelings  are  touched;  and  if 
she  is  an  object  of  adoration,  of 
worship,  it  is  only  to  one  whom 
she  thmks  of  with  indifference, 
winning  what  she  does  not  value.' 

*0h,  but  all  love  is  valuable,' 
said  the  Frenchwoman,  'if  she  will 
but  understand  how  to  make  it  so. 
Let  her  consider  the  man  who 
is  subdued  by  her,  Jet  her  con- 
sider how  ms  subjection  was 
accomplished ;  she  did  not  love  him 
— ^then  it  was  probably  the  difficulty 
in  his  way  that  charmed  him ;  you 
know  men  do  love  the  chase.  It  is 
the  pursuit  that  animates  them, 
and  what  faUs  easily  into  their 
hands  they  care  little  for.  If. 
then,  a  woman  loves,  let  her  conceal 
it;  let  her  affect  an  indifference, 
only  with  just  enough  of  kindness 
to  encourage  attention.  If  she 
perceives  that  she  has  attracted, 
then  let  her  make  the  cooling 
of  her  kindness  felt,  let  her  feel 
certain  that,  with  men,  honesty  is 
not  the  best  policy.  They  are 
incapable  of  appreciating  candour ; 
they  call  us  coquettes,  but  we  have 
become  so  to  please  them.  They 
will  bow  down  before  a  sly  with- 
drawal, and  let  drop  an  open  hand. 
They  are  altogether  untrue.' 

*Then  they  are  unworthy;  I 
would  cast  away  the  thought  of 
such  a  man.' 

*  You  would,  and  yet  perhaps  you 
could  not.  At  all  events,  do  not 
let  him  cast  wm  away.  Gain 
your  dominion  first,  and  then  exile 
him  from  it  if  you  please.  My 
sweet  Ida,  what  were  your  tears 
about  last  night?  Why,  when  you 
were  really  the  object  of  general 
homage,  when  your  voice  and  your 
beauty  were  so  much  praised,  when 
the  rooms  of  the  palace  were  full 
of  applause — ^why,  then,  were  you 
hiding  in  a  silent  comer  1  I  can 
answer  the  question  for  you.    Tou 
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were  turning  your  back  upon  the 
crowd,  because  there  was  one  who 
had  turned  his  back  upon  you* 
You  would  not  listen  to  these 
many  voices,  because  one  voice 
was  missing;  and  all  admiration 
was  indifferent  to  you,  because 
there  was  one  who  you  thought 
neglected  you.' 

Ida  grew  pale  while  her  fiiend 
spoke;  and  though  the  morning 
was  sultry,  a  cold  shiver  passed 
over  her  delicate  skin.  C6lestine 
saw  it,  and  continued  with  in- 
creased zeal : 

*  And  what  was  the  use  of  this? 
I  will  tell  YOU  what  you  ought  to 
have  done  instead;  you  should, 
while  Ernest  yet  stayed  in  the 
room,  for  he  left  it  very  dowly,  you 
should  have*  shown  an  animated 
pleasure ;  you  should  have  received 
all  the  adulation  with  satisfaction, 
and  Captain  Warburton's  with 
especial  favour.  What  could  be 
more  useful  than  his  position  with 
regard  to  you  ?  I  am  sure  that  his 
thoughts,  his  heart,  his  life,  are  all 
yours ;  that  he  sees  in  this  world 
nothing  but  you ;  if  you  did  but 
know  how  to  use  him !  Ida,  it  is 
jealousy  that  will  rouse  Count 
Ernest;  he  loves  you,  but  it  re- 
mains to  you  to  force  him  to  know 
it.  You  must  sting  his  affection 
into  Hfe.  He  is  involved  with  this 
Countess  Eosenberg,  but  he  does 
not  really  love  her  ;  he  is  too  much 
engaged  with  Ms  projects  of  civili- 
zation and  reform ;  he  is  too  much 
devoted  to  Otto  Briinf els ;  he  is  too 
much  wrapped  up  in  the  schemes 
they  have  made  out  together ;  and 
it  is  through  these  no  doubt  that  he 
has  become  entangled  with  the 
Countess.  He  is  enthusiastic,  he 
is  passionate ;  a  boyish  friendship, 
a  boyish  philanthropy,  and  perhaps 
also  the  sentiment  of  filial  submis- 
sion to  that  cunning  old  Graf  his 
father,  have  laid  hold  of  him  ;  but 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart  I  see 
another  passion  which  a  little  touch 
from  you  will  bring  into  play. 
Touch  him  with  jealousy.  You 
have  been  j&ank.  He  has  not 
tasted  your  power.  Force  him  to 
feel  it.  Turn  from  him.  and  smile 
pleasantly  on  Captain  Warburton.' 

'  Have  I  been  too  franks  asked 


Ida,  with  quivering  accents.  *0h, 
Celestine^  what  have  I  done  1  have 
my  feelings  ever  betmyed  me 
beyond  thelimits  of  a  due  reserve? 
have  I  not  done  right,  have  I  not  ? 
Oh,  my  friend,  my  friend,  my  dear 
friend,  answer  me,  have  I  not  found 
strength  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
engagement  to  the  Countess ;  and 
was  it  possible  to  do  more  than 
that?* 

*  You  do  not  quite  understand 
me,  my  love.  I  am  far  from  mean- 
ing that  you  have  ever  failed  in 
decorum;  I  only  say  that  you  have 
failed  in  art,  and  tnere  is  yet  time 
to  repair  it,  or  I  would  not  have 
spoken.  Come,  rouse  yourself,  lift 
up  your  head,  use  your  woman's 
instinct,  and  let  Captain  Warbur- 
ton  serve  you  as  a  friend  should.' 

*  A  friend !  is  it  the  service  of  a 
friend  to  be  betrayed?  CWi,  he 
seems  a  true  friend  to  me — ^he 
avoids  distressing  me — he  is  for 
ever  seeking  to  please  me.' 

*  Well,and  you  know  you  will  please 
him  when  you  seem  pleased ;  please 
him,  and  secure  your  own  happi- 
ness. You  need  not  carry  it  too 
far  5  only  enough,  you  know,  to 
excite  Ernest.  There  must  be  a 
decisive  stroke  now.  This  occa- 
sion of  the  hunt  must  not  pass 
without  a  definite  result.  Now 
I  have  instructed  you,  if  you 
do  not  follow  my  instructions  I 
cannot  help  it ;  if  you  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  my  advice,  I  am  sorry 
for  it.  You  may  re^et  not  having 
listened  to  me  when  it  is  too  late.' 

'  I  have  listened,'  said  Ida ;  '  oh, 
how  I  wish  that  I  could  see  my 
right  path  plainly  before  me.' 

'  People  who  have  no  decision 
always  will  stumble,'  said  C61estine ; 
*  and  those  who  walk  on  with  con- 
fidence will  go  straight,  even  in 
the  dark.  Take  courage,  and  be 
happy  J  your  happiness  is  at  your 
own  disposal  I  tell  you,  I,  who 
have  haid  a  long  experience:  I, 
who  you  must  know  have  made  it 
my  maxim  in  life,  that  the  proper 
study  of  womankind  is  man;  I  tell 
you  that  I  have  watched  Count 
Ernest  closely,  and  that  I  know  his 
affections  to  be  your  property/ 

The  expression  of  discontent 
that  had  passed  into  Ida's  face  dis* 
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appeared  with  these  words,  a  wann 
glow  succeeded  to  her  cold  pallor, 
and  she  embraced  her  friend. 

Her  caress  was  returned,  and 
they  were  exchanging  demon- 
strations of  the  closest  affection 
when  Sir  Archibald  entered.  His 
habitually  gloomy  countenance 
brightened  into  gladness,  and  he 
passed  his  hand  coaxingly  over  his 
daughter's  head  while  it  was  laid 
in  C61estine's  lap.  Ida,  full  of 
flattering  emotion  which  she  did 
not  wish  him  to  see,  and  with  a 
feeling  that  the  continuance  of 
her  presence  would  not  be  agree- 
able, rose  now  to  take  her  leave. 
The  gentle  hands  of  Madame 
de  YaJincourt  smoothed  her  hair, 
tied  her  bonnet,  and  adjusted 
her  doak  for  her:  her  hand  was 
repeatedly  pressed,  and  she  left 
thie  Maison  Kuhn  with  a  heart 
much  comforted.  Strange  that  a 
good  heart  should  find  comfort 
with  such  an  adviser.  Strange 
that  thoughts  naturally  honest 
should  admit  into  their  intimacy 
sentiments  so  false;  strange  that 
an  ingenuous  clear  understanding 
should  suffer  itself  to  be  so  be- 
wildered, so  baffled.  But  Ida  was 
no  longer  her  own  mistress;  she 
was  the  slave  to  one  idea ;  a  fatal 
condition,  whether  that  idea  be 
love,  be  hate,  be  jealousy,  be  am- 
bition, be  revenge ;  its  single  des- 
potism is  equally  fatal. 

Under  the  colouring  of  this 
influence,  Madame  de  Valincourt 
was  regarded  as  the  devoted 
friend;  and  <what  a  thing  it 
wa&'  Ida  said  to  herself^  as  she 
walked  hurriedly  down  the  prome- 
nade, for  the  day  was  advancing, 
and  it  was  desirable  as  soon  as 
possible  to  reach  the  more  private 
path, — 'what  a  happy  thing  it  was 
that  she  had  one  mend  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  world.'  Poor  Aimt 
Kitty  lived  in  visions  of  romantic 
ezc^ence,  quite  apart  from  actual- 
ities, having  spent  long  years  of 
remoteness  in  Hollybrook,  com- 
muning with  her  own  amiable  ima- 
ffination.  Emily  Warburton,  too. 
nad  lived  but  a  retired  life,  at  all 
events  for  the  last  six  years ;  and 
there  was  a  certain  rigidity  about 
her,  her  views  were  too  strict,  she 


made  no  allowances  because  she 
was  not  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  human  nature  to  know  all  its 
difficulties ;  she  had  not  that  uni- 
versal knowledge  which  involves 
universal  forgiveness ;  she  had  the 
severity  of  a  recluse;  she  could, 
only  see  one  side  of  a  question.' 
By  the  time  that  Ida  had  arrived 
at  the  end  of  the  promenade,  she 
had,  with  these  reflections,  arrived 
also  at  a  complete  contempt  for  all 
her  home  experiences.  She  met 
Captain  Warburton.  He.  at  all 
times  more  thoughtful  for  ner  than 
for  himself,  was  more  annoyed  to 
see  her  alone  than  pleased  to  meet 
her. 

'  What !  Miss  Conway,  are  you 
out  without  a  protector]  This  is 
hardly  a  fit  place :  the  morning  is 
getting  on,  and  all  the  loungers  are 
about.  Let  me  go  back  with  you  to 
LichtenthaL' 

At  the  first  sound  of  Captain 
Warburton's  voice  Ida  started,  and 
from  his  frank  glance  she  turned 
away  embarrassed,  conscious  of 
that  inner  vileness  which  she 
would  be  ashamed  to  show  him. 
He  was  gratified  by  her  confusion, 
he  had  seen  her  eyes  drop  when 
they  met  Ernest's,  and  he  had 
often  wished  her  countenance  less 
steady  and  less  open  in  his  pre- 
sence ;  he  was  pleased  with  this 
agitation;  and  with  less  than  his 
usual  firmness  and  less  than  his 
usual  confidence  he  stood  by  her 
side  waiting  for  her  reply. 

'  Thank  you,'  said  she,  in  tones 
that  faltered,  '  if  you  could  spare 
me  the  time  it  would  be  kind  of 
you  to  accompany  me  home.' 

*  My  time,'  replied  Bichard,  ear- 
nestly, *  is  always  yours ;'  and  he 
drew  nearer  to  her  while  he 
spoke;  ^you  must  consider  me 
always  at  your  disposal  I 'cannot 
turn  fine  sentences  ;  I  do  not  deal 
in  grand  sentiments,  like  these 
Germans  and  Poles,  but  the  moral 
of  it  all  is  this,  that  I  am  on  every 
possible  occasion  proud  and  happy 
to  be  of  any  use  whatever  to  you.' 

On  every  possible  occasion  proud 
and  happy  to  be  of  use;  and  to 
what  use  was  Ida  going  to  put 
him?  Did  not  her  heart  sink 
within  her  at  the  generous  speech? 
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Bid  not  her  purpose  change  t    She 
fli^ed^  and  answered, 

*I  know  that  yon  are  ahrays 
good  and  tme.' 

And  the  gentleneaa  of  her 
manner  brought  a  bnght  rnola- 
tore  to  hisses.  Kaheoooldeyer 
have  loved  him,  she  woold  have 
loved  him  then;  and  a  new. 
nnknown  joy  beat  in  his  ^  good 
heart ;  it  pa^ed  into  a  sensation  of 
extreme  Yezation  whenthismoment . 
that  seemed  to  him  like  the  pro- 
mise of  a  long  hapjyy  day,  like  the 
first  show  of  a  shining  triumph,  was 
interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
FlorianCieierandMr.C^a  There 
was  an  alarming  eagerness  in  the 
looks  of  both.  It  was  dear  that 
they  had  something  to  impart,  and 
after  the  common  formalities  of 
the  first  meeting  (a  longer  process 
with  Germans  uian  with  English) 
were  over,  each  established  him- 
self on  either  side  of  Ida,  to  task 
her  attention,  florian  opened  the 
communication  in  German. 

'  I  was  about  to  seek  jron.  Miss 
Conway.  I  have  something  of  a 
surmounting,  and  of  an,  1  truly 
believe,  world-engrossing  interest 
to  unfold  to  you.' 

Fur  a  moment  Ida  trembled,  and 
expected  some  revelation  concern- 
ing Dorothea,  but  Florian's 
thoughts  were  stUl  in  type,  or  in 
what  was  eventually  to  take  that 
form. 

'  I  have,'  said  he, '  in  dose  cogi- 
tation with  my  honoured  friend, 
Mr.  Orme,  considered  the  best 
means  for  producing  a  great  moral 
impression  upon  a  nation,  and  the 
result  is,  that  I  have  for  the  pre- 
sent thrust  aside  the  metaphysical 
essays,  and  that  I  have  constructed 
the  plan  for  a  romance.' 

'  And  for  this  reason,'  interrupted 
Mr.  Onne,  'that  a  people  can 
'  hardly  be  mfluenced  except  by  a 
sentiment.  Music  is  the  great 
orator  of  religion,  as  pathos  is  the 
true  advocate  for  morals :  these 
things  must  co-exist  and!^  corre- 
spond, and  unless  in  union  they 
are  nonentities.' 

^In  uni<Hi,'  continued  Florian, 
'lies  the  true  development,  the 
inner  meaning,  and  the  vast  depth 
of  life;  and   from  a  holy  union 


and  intertwining,  mystical  and 
migfa^,  I  intend  to  produce  an 
fxalted  virtue  growing  oat  of  a 
degraded  crime:  Mt  hero  (and 
herein  ties  the  nngnUr  beauty  of 
the  idea)  will  appear  in  the  «iiiy 
pages  of  my  romance  as  a  half 
wit;  but  a  mystical  affinity  will 
take  place,  a  strange,  deep,  secret 
sympathy  between  this  half  wit 
and  a  high,  strong  intelligence, 
veiled  in  the  beautifnl  shape  of  a 
woman.  This  high  intelhgenoe 
wOl  perceive  at  once  the  process 
necessary  to  the  man's  aesthetical 
devdopment,  and  she  will  there- 
fore urge  him  to  a  crime.  At  her 
instigation  he  will  drown  a  fellow- 
creature,  slinuly,  in  the  dark.  And 
from  that  tremendous  moment^ 
'  when  he  listens  to  a  human  soul 
suffocating  beneath  the  gur^^ing 
waters,  a  new  soul  will  be  awakened 
in  him;  new  sensations,  new 
thou^ts,  the  rushings  and  the 
gushmgs  resembling  those  even  of 
that  on-polling  water,  the  inspira- 
tions of  a  yearning,  quickening 
and  life-creating  genius  will  enter 
into  him.  This  will  be  the  stirring 
of  the  sap  from  which  strong,  en- 
during branches,  and  fair,  fresh 
blossoms  will  grow,  and  the  tree 
rise  and  spread  to  its  full  and 
towering  perfection  ;  in  fact,  to  all 
attainable  aesthetic  development.' 

Development  was  a  fiivourite 
word  with  the  Herr  Professor 
Florian  Geier,  a  word  with  which 
he  constantly  perplexed  the  sense 
both  of  his  hearers  and  himself. 

'The  plot,' said  Ida^  not  know- 
ing what  else  to  say, '  strikes  me 
as  original' 

'  And  it  strikes  me,'  said  Bichard, 
bluntly,  answering  the  misty  Ger- 
man m  his  plam  English,  'as 
absurd  and  abominable ;  but  then 
I  am  not  a  literary  man.  It  is  to 
my  mind  a  vile  and  a  cowardly  act 
to  drown  a  xxx>r  fellow  in  the  dark. 
If  I  had  to  drown  a  dog  I  would 
do  it  in  the  open  day.' 

'The  completeness  of  the  crime/ 
said  Florian,  composedly, '  consti- 
tutes the  completeness  of  the 
virtue.' 

'And you  must  bear  in  mind,' 
said  Mr.  Orme,  in  his  most  dog- 
matic and  pedantic  tone, '  that  out 
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of  death  springs  life  ;  that  regene- 
ration is  the  work  of  sacrifice.  But 
you  are  a  soldier,  who  would  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  with  the  edge  of 
your  sword,  while  we  would  effect 
its  disentaniglement  with  the  points 
of  our  pen.  You  are  a  man  of 
action*  as  we  are  men  of  thought.* 

'Action  is  more  useful  and 
pleasanter,'  said  Richard ;  '  when  a 
thought  is  disagreeable  I  take  my 
cigar.' 

*The  cigar,'  said  Florian,  *is 
^ood  for  the  composing  and  calm- 
ing of  thought  when  its  throes  are 
too  intense ;  in  this  way  it  assists 
the  thinking  faculty.  I  smoke, 
indeed,  as  much  as  I  think;  the 
two  processes  go  on  in  union,  and 
out  of  them  come  harmonious 
truths.' 

*  The  cigar  is  certainly  soothing,' 
said  Richaxd. 

*Have  you  thought  much.  Miss 
Conway.'  questioned  Mr.  Orme. 
*  upon  tne  practice  of  confession  ? 
Have  you  ever  felt  the  longing  for 
a  diriving.  have  you  ever  admitted 
to  yourself  the  comfort  that  the 
Romish  Church  holds  out  in  this 
way  to  its  votaries?  Have  you 
ever  argued — ^Why  should  this  be 
confined'  to  the  Romish  Church  ? 
Why  should  it  not  be  the  privilege 
of  every  consecrated  priest  to 
listen,  to  pity,  and  to  forgive  1' 

*I  have  never  argued,'  replied 
Ida,  *  but  I  would  rather  be  for- 
given hy  my  own  conscience  than 
by  a  Driest,  even  if  the  priest  were 
Mr.  Orme. 

*That,'  said  Florian,  'is  the 
severe  puritan's  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, but  conscience  is  impalpable 
and  vague,  and  therefore  few  are 
capable  of  confessing  truly  to  her. 
Something  more  definite  and  tan- 
gible is  required.' 

*  I  dare  say,'  said  Captain  War- 
burton,  'that  we  are  insincere 
enough  to  our  own  consciences; 
butlsuspect  we  are  more  insincere 
still  when  we  pretend  to  confess 
to  men.  The  strong-minded  tell 
only  what  it  hurts  nobody  to  tell, 
and  what  it  is  worth  nobody's 
while  to  hear,  and  hold  back  the 
real  &ult :  while  the  weak  and 
timid  bully  themselves,  and  ima- 
gine any  guilt  that  the  confessor 


likes  to  suggest.  My  opinion  of 
the  matter  strengthens  while  I 
speak.  The  confessional  is  a  vile 
institution.' 

'It  is  a  holy  influence,'  said 
Florian, '  and  in  my  romance  you 
shall  be  forced  to  acknowledge  it. 
You  shall  see  there  a  tender,  saint- 
like Protestant  kneeling  to  a  priest, 
shifting  the  heavy  burthen  from 
her  mind  to  his.  rising  and  leaving 
her  trouble  at  the  sacred  shrine.' 

'Not  much  of  a  trouble,'  said 
Richard, '  if  the  mere  fact  of  a  fat 
old  priest  knowing  it  could  be  a 
cure. 

*  Priests,'  said  Mr.  Orme,  adjust- 
ing his  neckcloth  carefully,  'are 
not  necessarily  either  old  or  fat.' 

'Miss  Conway,'  said  Florian. 
'  you  do  not  express  your  opinion. 

'  I  will  reserve  it,'  said  Ida, '  till 
I  read  your  book.' 

Mr.  Orme  looked  at  his  watch. 
Florian  looked  at  Mr.  Orme.  Cap- 
tain Warburton's  straightforward 
honesty  did  not  suit  either  of  them, 
and  with  cerenionious  bows  they 
turned  away.  Richard's  hopes  rose 
again  at  their  departure,  but  only 
to  be  again  cast  down,  for  now 
Baron  Entzberg  and  Amo  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

'Ach  Qottl  Miss  Ida,  my  lovely 
Miss  Ida,  where  have  you  been?  I 
have  been  chez-vous.  I  have  re- 
quired to  speak  in  your  ear.  Where 
have  you  been  so  early  f 

'  I  have  been  at  the  Maison  Kiihn.' 

'Mon  Dieu!  and  your  father 
too,  no  doubt  ?  Well.  I  have  been 
in  other  ways.  I  nave  strolled 
down  zis  morning  to  ze  Nun's 
Chapel.  I  have  walked  fast  home 
to  see  you ;  I  have  lost  my  breath, 
and  my  Amo  is  fatigue — he  down, 
du  armes  kind.' 

'  What  took  you  to  the  Nun's 
Chapel?  asked  Richard  ;  ' are  you 
going  to  turn  Romanist  ?  or  are  you 
going  to  act  a  chapter  out  of  Geier's 
romance,  and  be  a  saint-like  Pro- 
testant leaving  your  burden  at  the 
priestly  shrmef 

'  No,'  said  the  Baron ;  *  my  con- 
fession shall  be  for  ze  whole  world. 
But  listen,  Miss  Ida.  I  stroll 
down  to  ze  burial-place  merely 
to  ascertain  ze  exact  time  of  sepul- 
ture of  one  poor  nun  who  is  had  a 
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history — a  sad  story— -a  story  of 
disgrace.' 

*  We  do  not  want  to  hear  it,  then/ 
said  Richard. 

*And  if  you  did,  1  shall  not 
tell  it,'  replied  the  Baron.  *Du 
Himmel !  it  is  a  so  dark  history,  in 
which — I  speak  caution  and  under 
my  breath — a  relation  so  close  of 
our  Grand-Duke  was  actor.  I  shall 
not  say  zis  story  to  you,  only,  mon 
Dieu !  ze  poor  little  hciy  have  no 
burial-place.* 

Captain  Warburton's  face  was 
flushed  with  anger. 

*  This  is  no  theme  for  Miss  Con-r 
way,'  said  he.  Good  morning, 
Baron.' 

'  Mein  Gott !  you  say  true,'  said 
D'Entzberg.  '  It  is  not  fit :  it  is 
not  fit.  But  I  shall  have  news 
to  tell  Miss  Ida.  I  was  wiz  Amo 
at  ze  burial-place.  I  examined 
ze  stone.  Arno  scratch  for  me 
some  of  ze  weed  away.  I  find  ze 
initial  and  date.  I  take  my  note 
in  my  memorial  I  go  to  ze  chapel- 
winqow  and  look  in,  to  know 
what  shall  go  on,  and  zere  I  saw 
a  figure  in  confessional' 

'  An  oily  man,'  said  Bichard. 

'  Ach!  no,  a  so  beautiful  woman. 
7a  confessional  is  empty,  and  ze 
figure  kneeling  to  it  was  pour  out 
its  secrets  and  its  pains,  for  I  could 
see  great  pains  all  told  to  empty 
space.' 

^  The  safest  thing  to  pour  them 
out  to,'  said  Bichard. 

*I  speak  it  discreet,'  whispered 
d'Entzberg, '  but  for  zis  poor  little 
zing  I  fear  zere  is  not  great  safe 
anywhere.  She  presently  lift  up, 
and  she  advance  to  ze  recess  of 
Virgin  and  child,  and  pull  some 
flowers  from  a  large  nosegay  she 
hold ;  she  scatter  zem  over  ze  figures. 
She  sats  down  on  ze  cold  stones, 
and,  like  a  poor  little  child,  she  cry. 
My  little  dumb  animal  felt  for  her, 
and  whine  also  At  ze  sound  of 
Amo  she  jump  upon  her  feet,  and 
she  ran  out  oi  ze  chapel  all  in  a 
fright.  I  recognise  ze  Countess 
Dorothea.' 

A  deep  sigh  burst  from'  Ida. 

*  Poor  Countess !'  said  War- 
burton  ;  *  is  there  no  one  that  can 
rescue  her  from  that  pedantic  mass 
of  literature,  Florian  Geier.' 
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'Not  from  him,  but  from  her 
own  heart,'  repliea  Ida. 

*0n  my  ways  to  you,  Miss  Ida,  I 
meet  Count  ij*nest.  "  Guten  mor- 
en,  Herr  Graf,"  said  L  and  I  try  to 
old  him,  and  say  I  shall  have 
seen  his  sister  in  ze  Nun's  Chapel 
I  said,  meaning  to  conduct  to 
more,  I  hope  it  was  not  a  si^  of 
Bomanism.  He  replies  idl  snort, 
he  leave  his  sister  to  pray  where 
she  Hke,  Kid  never  to  occupy  him- 
self for  different  people's  omceni. 
Mein  Gott!  I  have  left  him  in  no 
more  words.  I  have  determine  I 
shall  be  so  abrupt  as  himself ;  poor 
childj  he  look  so  ill  Zere  is  some 
pain  mside  him.' 

*  I  feel  very  tired,'  said  Ida.  *  Give 
me  your  arm,  Baron.  I  must  go 
home  and  rest' 

The  Baron's  grey  eyes  twinkled 
in  aflectionate  sympathv.  He  drew 
her  arm  caressingly  within  his  own, 
and  occupied  the  rest  of  their  course 
in  voluble  assurances  that  he  would 
not  fatigue  her  with  talking.  Cap- 
tain Warburton,  who  had  seen  a 
flinching  and  a  change  at  the 
mention  of  Ernest's  name,  dropped 
behind;  and  fell  into  a  meditation. 
And  so  they  walked  home. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the 
house,  the  Baron  sought  the  pre- 
sence of  Aunt  Elitty,  to  tell  her— 
under  his  breath,  of  course,  and  in 
the  strictest  confidence— all  he 
knew ;  while  Ida  sought  the  still*^ 
ness  of  her  chamber,  and  there, 
seated  at  her  toilet-table,  gazing  in 
listless  inaction  before  her,  held 
the  following  dialogue  with  her 
conscience. 

Ida,—!  am  harassed,  miserable, 
perplexed,  full  of  doubts,  difficul- 
ties, and  uncertainties,  and  I  must 
put  an  end  to  them  at  any  cost. 

Conscience, — Not  at  the  cost  of 
another's  happiness. 

Ida, — ^Why  do  you  say  thati 
Ernest  surely  loves  me.  How,  then^ 
can  he  be  happy  with  another  ?  I 
must  rouse  him  to  action,  and  he 
must  break  through  the  barriers 
that  are  opposed  to  him. 

Conscience, — If  he  were  worthy 
of  being  loved.  Would  he  have  al- 
lowed those  barriers  to  be  set  up  ? 
The  Countess  has  his  word,  and 
you  have  no  right  to  make  him  un-! 
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trae  to  it.  You  must  sacrifice  not 
her  but  yourself 

Ida. — ^That  sounds  magnani-* 
mous,  but  it  is  not  just ;  for  if  I 
sacrifice  myself  I  sacrifice  Ernest. 
This  is  a  marriage  of  mere  Court 
convenience  ;  .and  the  Countess 
Eosenberg,  with  her  calm  face  and 
cool  heart,  will  be  equally  happy 
in  any  other  discreet  alliance* 

Conscience. — You  have  no  means 
of  knowing  that.  You  cannot  look 
into  the  inmost  heax:t.  The  engage* 
ment  has  been  publicly  talked  of : 
and  at  all  events  her  pride  woukL 
suffer.  Besides,  you  ought  net  te 
love  a  man  who  has  aeted  dis- 
honouraUy. 

Jdck — Bat  I  have  so  many  tender 
leeollections ;  and  there  is  so  much 
in  him  to  be  esteemed.  The  old 
time  is  so  dear  to  me.  Our  love 
began  when  we  were  so  young; 
and  my  brother  loved  him  so  well; 
Oh,  my  brother,  would  he  were 
here.  I  know  that  he  desired  our 
union.  Ernest  is  not  happy  now. 
Why  may  I  not  lead  him  to  his 
happiness  ?  And  if  he  is  acting 
unfairly,  why  may  not  I  call  upon 
him  to  alter  his  course  and  be 
honest  ? 

Conscience. — ^How  can  you  couple 
honesty  with  a  breaking  of  faith  3 
If  you  withdraw  yourself  alto- 
gether from  his  presence,  he  may 
forget  you,  and  be  reasonably  con- 
tent. 

Ida. — iVb,  he  could  not:  for  I 
have  myself  tried  that,  and  I  can- 
not.  I  know  well  that  it  is  im^ 
possible  to  forget. 

Conscience. — ^I  think  you  have  not 
fairly  tried.  You  should  leave 
Bodheim. 

Ida. — ^No,  I  will  not  believe  him 
truly  pledged  to  another.  I  fancj 
him  tne  victim  of  a  Court  conspi- 
racy; and  I  must  ascertain  tne 
truth.  I  have  taken  the  best  ad- 
vice, the  advice  of  an  experienced 
fnendf  and  it  is  my  du^  to  act 
upon  it 

Conscience. — ^The  advice  of  a 
friend  experienced  in  intrigue.  You 
are  about  to  sacrifice  a  good  man 
to  the  chance  of  rousing  the  pas^ 
aon  of  a  dishonest  lover. 

Ida. — I  do  not  believe  that  he  is 
dishonest 


Conscience. — ^In  any  case  you  must 
not  be  dishonest  yoursefc  You 
must  not  trick  an  honourable  and 
devoted  affection.  You  must  not 
create  a  hope  which  is  to  be  extin- 
guished in  despair. 

Ida. — How  can  you  talk  so? 
There  is  no  such  thmg  as  despair. 
Captain  Warburton  will  speedily 
recover. 

Conscience. — If  it  be  so  easy  to 
bear  disappointed  hope — ^if  it  be 
so  easy  to  recover— why  cannot 
you  bear  iti  If  it  be  so  eai^r  ^ 
change  the  eorrent  of  a  deep 
thought^  why  cannot  you  change  it '^ 
If  it  be  so  easy  to  stifle  a  warm 
affection,  why  cannot  you  stifle  it  ? 
If  it  be  so  easy  to  arrest  love  in  its 
progress,  why  do  not  you  arrest  it? 
— ^wny  are  you  persisting  in  an  un- 
happy passion  1— why  are  you  suf- 
fering yourself  to  be  the  victim  of 
an  idea  ? — ^why  do  you  allow  one 
ima^e  to  grow  so  large  by  contem- 
plation, that  it  presses  out  every 
other,  and  possesses  the  whole 
region  of  your  mind) 

Ida. — Because  my  mind  cannot 
expel  it — ^because  this  thought  has 
j^-own  with  my  ^owth — ^because 
its  root  is  so  deep  m  my  heart,  that 
its  extraction  could  only  be  effected 
at  the  cost  of  my  heart's  blood,  and 
my  life  would  flow  away  with  it — 
because  I  have  combatea  till  I  am 
exhausted,  and  can  combat  no  more 
— ^because  I  am  a  woman,  and  a 
woman's  affection  is  more  enduring 
and  more  tender,  as  it  is  purer 
and  less  passionate  than  a  man's. 

Conscience. — CaptainWarburton's 
is  a  true  and  an  unselfish  love.  His 
nature  is  as  unsuspicious  as  it  is 
honourable ;  and  none  but  a  cruel 
hand  would  put  poison  ih  his  cup. 

Ida. — ^If  you  talk  of  poison,  I 
would  call  upon  you  to  remember 
that  poison,  skilfully  administered, 
may  oe  the  most  admirable,  medi- 
cine. If  I  deceive  Captain  Warbur- 
ton for  a  time,  it  will  only  be  the 
sooner  to  put  a  period  to  hia  dis^ 
comfort.  For  if  Ernest  is  wrought 
upon  to  disclose  his  feelings  at  once, 
will  not  Captain  Warburton  cease 
to  cherish  a  vain  hope ;  and  so  may 
not  that  stroke  prove  at  last  the 
rescue  of  us  all? 
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Conscience  was  about  to  answer, 
when  Sir  Archibald's  voice  callea 
*  Ida ! '  and  she  ran  down-stairs  im- 
petuously, flying  from  the  dreaded 
reply,  eager  to  keep  the  last  word, 
and  to  leave  the  perplexity  of 
meditation  for  the  certainty  of 
action.  She  found  her  father 
waiting  for  her  with  a  gracious 
smile.  He  brought  her  a  note 
from  C61estine,  suiting  well  with  the 
present  temper  of  her  mind,  for  it 
contained  exhortations  for  her  cou- 
rage, and  advices  for  her  dress  at 
the  coming  hunt,  and  with  this 
letter  he  put  into  ner  hand  a  sum 
of  money  which  she  blushingiy 
declined  as  being  too  large  for  her 
use.  But  he  forced  it  upon  her 
acceptance,  and  with  an  unwonted 
kin(mess  desired  her  to  make  her- 
self as  beautiful  as  possible.  Aunt 
Kitty,  who  was  sitting  by  teaching 
the  little  Antonia  to  embroider,  ner- 
vously watched  this  scene,  her 
fingers  shook  and  her  needle 
dropped.  Her  mind  was  full  of 
suspicions  of  the  Yalincourts.  She 
looked  with  jea.lou6  eyes  at  the 
father's  gift.  She  had  a  secret  con- 
viction that  it  had  been  won  at 
play,  and  she  said  to  herself  that 
if  Auguste  had  lost  it,  Sir  Archi- 
bald would  be  made  to  pay  it  back 
with  interest.    She  was  right. 


CHAPTER    XI 

The  exultation  of  a  conscious 
charm;  a  sense  of  expectation  of 
sometmng  that  was  to  happen,  of 
some  crisis  at  once  dreaded  and 
desired ;  a  flutter  of  vanity,  of  hope, 
of  painful  doubt,  stirred  Ida's 
blo(^,  and  sent  it  up  in  a  bright 
glow  to  her  fair  face,  animated  her 
movement,  and  heightened  the 
effect  of  her  natural  beauty,  while, 
riding  the  Graf  Wertheim's  favour- 
ite, Biucher,  she  cantered  along  the 
Jath  leading  to  the  wood  where  the 
agd  Haus  was  situated.  The  Jagd 
Haus  was  the  spot  appointed  for 
the  meet.  A  large  party  was  to 
assemble  there.  All  the  elder 
ladies  were  to  drive  thither;  but 
the  young  ladies  and  the  sportsmen 
— ^if  sportsmen  they  deserved  to  be 
callecf— were  for  the   most   part 


mounted.  Captain  Warburton 
himself,  with  much  contempt,  was 
riding  a  horse  of  Count  Ernest's. 
He  pointed  out  with  zeal  to  Ida  all 
its  defects.  She  admired  the  arch 
of  the  neck,  he  condemned  the 
shoulder.  She  admired  the  thin 
legs,  he  condemned  the  haunches. 
He  also  observed  that  the  animal 
was  badly  groomed,  and  in  poor 
condition  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he, 
could  ride  him ;  he  cQuld  make  him 
go:  he  thanked  Heaven  he  could 
make  most  horses  go.  Blucher,  he 
confessed,  had  some  good  points 
and  some  spirit,  which  he  accounted 
for  by  his  English  descent.  Ida 
smilea  gaily  at  all  these  observa- 
tions, and  forced  a  lively  interest. 
She  spoke  somewhat  faster  and 
somewhat,  louder  than  was  her 
wont,  for  she  was  determined  upon 
an  effective  ei^oyment.  On  before 
them  was  Elorian  Qeier,  once  again 
astride  of  the  famous  mule,  striving 
vainly  to  keep  up  with  the  Coun- 
tess Dorothea  on  her  nimble  white 
?alf  rey.  It  was  a  sight  that  assisted 
da's  mirth,  and  that  was  exhilarat- 
ing to  Captain  Warburton. 

"Can  there  be  anything  more 
ridiculous,'  said  he,  'than  a  German 
professor  labouring  to  ride  and  to 
make  love]  But  by  and  bye  it 
will  be  better  still  when  this 
wretched  hunt  begins ;  when  the 
poor  animal  that  is  to  be  the  victim 
of  the  day's  amusement  is  brought 
up  to  the  Jagd  Haus  in  a  covered 
cart  for  the  third  or.  fourth  time 
this  season, — this,  you  know,  is  the 
way  things  are  done  here;  there 
are  no  native  stags,  and  he  is  kept 
for  the  purpose,,  and  knows  all 
about  it,  and  only  runs  out  of 
courtesy.  Ten  to  one  he  will  make 
no  run  of  it  at  all,  and  if  so  we 
must  chase  the  Herr  Professor  on 
his  mule  instead,  for  our  sport.  It 
would.be  a  rare  sight.' 

Captain  Warburton  chuckled  to 
himself  as  he  thoiight  of  it.  But 
however  rare  the  sight,  and  how- 
ever distinguished  his.  capacity  for 
its  enjoyment,  it  was  one  that  he 
was  not  destined  to  see.  A  slight 
stir,  an  agitation  of  the  whip,  a 
nervous  pull  at  the  bridle,  an 
acceleration  of  Kucher's.  pace,  at- 
tracted his  attention   now   more 
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especially  to  Ida ;  and  eagerly 
observing  her  face,  lie  saw  its 
colour  deepened,  and  saw  her  eyes 
looking,  and  yet  striving  not  to 
look,  towards  the  lane  on  her  left, 
down  which  were  advancing  two 
horsemen,  in  whom  he  at  once 
recognised  Count  Ernest  and  his 
inseparable  friend  the  Hauptman 
Otto.  Ida's  feelings,  already  out 
of  harmony  with  iSnest,  were  fur- 
ther jarred  by  this  appearance. 
That  Hauptman,  thought  she,  is 
too  like  his  shadow,  Hhere  is  no 
room  for  any  other  presence  near 
him;  C61estine  is  right,  he  is  ab- 
sorbed in  an  absurd  friendship,  my 
brother's  memory  is  nothing  now, 
and  I  am  nothing;  I,  who  am 
dear  to  others,  who  am  prized  by 
others,  who  am  admired,  loved, 
esteemed  by  others,  am  to  him  as 
nothing,  yes,  as  nothing ;  and  he 
does  not  even  ride  on  faster  as  he 
approaches  me.  But  the  regard 
that  he  does  not  value  shall  be 
withdrawn ;  he  shall  never  see  me 
dejected  with  the  pangs  of  a  dis- 
pnzed  affection ;  he  shall  see  me  quite 
nappy  in  the  devotion  of  another ; 
he  shall  see  me  turn  to  Captain 
Warburton.'  With  such  a  thought, 
she  directed  her  most  engaging 
smile  upon  that  ill-used  man,  and 
it  became  all  the  more  captivating 
and  all  the  more  caressing  because 
at  this  moment  Count  Ernest  rode 
up  to  her  and  halted  by  her  side.  She 
looked  away  from  mm  with  that 
forced  neglect  which,  if  it  be  de- 
tected, is  the  most  flattering  atten- 
tion ;  and  addressed  herself  to 
Captain  Warburton  with  a  pointed 
and  cruel  kindness.  It  was  with  a 
sense  of  surprise,  passing  into  ela- 
tion and  even  rapture,  that  he  ob- 
served this  change  of  manner.  Emo- 
tion quickens  thought,  and  though 
he  lost  no  time  in  replying  to  her, 
he  had  interpreted  her  conduct  fully 
to  his  own  satisfaction  before  he 
did  so.  She  had,  he  said  to  him- 
self, totally  given  up  Ernest ;  she 
could  not  forgive  a  man  who  was 
evidently  untrue ;  she  would  not 
accept  an  affection  that  had  been 
pledged  elsewhere ;  she  would  not 
compromise  the  happiness  of 
anotner  woman ;  she  at  last  ac- 
knowledged the  higher  worth  of  an 
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entirely  devoted  heart ;  she  finally 
accepted  his  own  true  and  perfect 
homage. 

She  was  now  challenging  him  to 
a  race,  and  he  proudly  accepted  the  . 
challenge —proudly  galloped  on 
by  her  sid!e,  while  she  ui^ed 
Blucher  to  pass  him  by.  Blucher 
was  the  better  horse,  he  carried  a 
lig[ht  weight,  he  was  directed  by  a 
skilful,  delicate  hand ;  but  Captain 
Warburton  was  not  left  behind. 
His  speed  equalled  hers,  and  they 
reached  the  tree  that  was  their 
appointed  goal  close  together.  Ida 
had  been  confident  of  winning ; 
she  was  of  a  disposition  eager  mr 
success,  and  she  was  stimulated  by 
the  present  failure  to  an  actuu. 
longing  for  another  contest. 

'  I  will  not  give  up,'  said  she, 
*  we  must  have  another  race.' 

Captain  Warburton  admired  and 
loved  the  animation  of  that  beauti- 
ful face,  and  his  more  phlegmatic 
temperament  found  infinite  diver- 
sion in  the  excitement  that  was 
betrayed  by  her  demeanour.  It  is 
frequently  the  case  with  the  slower 
nature,  that  it  takes  delight  in  the 
expression  of  one  more  vivid  and 
impulsive;  a  delight  that  is  due 
perhaps  Hardly  so  much  to .  the 
additional  life  and  stimulus  that  it 
is  instinctively  impelled  to  seek,  as 
to  the  sense  of  a  tranquil  superio- 
rity which  it  enjoys.  Ida  smiled 
pleasantly  as  Captain  Warburton 
consentea  to  another  race,  on  which 
he  started  with  a  vigour  that  was 
not  diminished  by  the  glimpse  he 
caught  before  he  set  off  of  Ernest's 
figure  following  them  at  a  quieter 
pace,  and  with  an  air  of  discontent 
and  despondency.  This  time  Ida 
was  the  winner.  And  he  was  now 
as  much  enchanted  with  her  airs  of. 
conquest,  as  he  had  been  before  by 
her  spirit  of  resistance.  His  adnu-. 
ration  was  undisguised,  his  look 
was  fastened  upon  her,  so  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  him  to  witl;!- 
draw  it ;  and  she  felt  it  with  a  con- 
scious triumph,  with  an  unworthy 
triumph,  while  the  stirring  of  her 
heart  announced  to  her  that  Emeat 
was  near.  Her  excitement  increased* 
and  with  the  certainty  that  he  was 
a  witness  to  it.  she  redoubled  her, 
animation  and  the  warmth  of  her 
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manner  to  Eichard.  Her  spirits, 
forced  before,  rose  now  to  a  point 
beyond  control,  and  the  fever  of 
victory  was  in  her  blood.  She  was 
conscious  of  a  glance  from  Ernest, 
she  was  conscious  of  a  dark  tremor 
in  his  countenance;  and  she  was 
thrown  into  a  flutter  of  joy  by  the 
belief  that  she  was  the  cause  of 
his  [pain.  The  nearer  he  came  to 
her,  the  more  exulting  was  her 
mirth  :  and  when  he  finally  drew 
up  close  by  her  side,  with  averted 
head  she  looked  from  him,  and 
sweetly  and  gaily  pressed  Captain 
Warburton  to  a  third  trial. 

'This,'  said  she,  *  will  decide  my 
superiority  ;  it  will  be  the  con- 
queror.' 

*'  Miss  Conway,  you  must  use  dis- 
(sretion  with  Blucher,'  said  Ernest, 
gravely,  *if  his  spirit  is  roused, 
you  may  find  him  difficult  to  hold.' 

She  imputed  the  caution  to  a 
movement  of  jealousy,  and  seeming 
not  to  hear  it,  she  touched  her 
horse  with -the  whip,  pressed  her 
foot  against  his  side,  and  set  off  on 
ft  wild  canter.  Captain  Warburton 
kept  for  a  while  by  her  side,  but 
she  increased  her  speed  and  out- 
stripped him.  He  smiled  as  he 
rode,  thinking  of  her  final  triumph, 
lost  sight  of  ner  for  a  moment  at  a 
turn  in  the  road,  longing  to  recover 
it  again,  co&founded  the  sluggish- 
ness of  the  beast  he  was  .riding, 
flogged  him,  and  struck  his  heels 
into  his  sides,  perceived  Ida  again, 
but  so  far  in  advance  that  he  could 
scarcely  distinguish  the  outline  of 
her  form;  and  he  now  discerned, 
backed  by  a  group  of  pine  trees, 
the  Ducal  Jagd  Haus,  fancifully 
built  with  foolish  pinnacles  and 
unmeaning  turrets,  but  situated  on 
a  height  which  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive tract  of  country,  too  rich 
and  too  beautiful,  as  Eichard 
thought,  for  the  possession  of  a 

Eetty  German  Grand-Duke.  A 
ffge  concourse  of  people  was  dis- 
cernible now.  All  the  approaches 
to  the  Jagd  Haus  were  filled  with 
Carriages  and  horses ;  and  there 
were  groups  of  figures  whose  cos- 
tumes of  bright  colours  showed 
well  against  the  background  of 
dark  forest  trees.  At  the  Jagd 
Haus  Ida  was  to  pull  up  -,  it  was 


the  limit  of  the  race.  Captain 
Warburton  increased  his  pace, 
watched  her  progress  with  eager- 
ness, and  with  a  sensation  of  alarm 
saw  her  pass  the  appointed  s^t. 
while  Ernest's  voice  close  behina 
startled  him  with  its  deep  sound 
as  he  exclaimed  in  German, 

*0h,  thou  Almighty  God,  help 
us  now ;  she  has  no  more  power 
over  the  horse !  * 

*How  dare  you  say  soT  cried 
Captain  Warburton,  with  that 
pressing  fear  which  is  apt  to  relieve 
itself  by  anger,  *how  dare  you 
say  so]  her  hand  is  strong,  her 
hand  is  true,  she  guides  him,  see, 
they  have  passed  that  post !  * 

*  By  his  instinct,  not  by  her  di- 
rection,* replied  Ernest ;  *  out,  Great 
God  !  let  us  lose  no  time  here 
arguing  when  a  life  is  at  stake,  and 
such  a  life !  Oh,  I  know  that  road ! 
it  is  full  of  dangerous  turns,  and 
beyond  the  white  cottage  it  becomes 
rugged,  precipitous.  Are  you  riding 
on.  Captain  Warburton?  Stop! 
you  can  do  nothing  so.' 

*Show  me,  then,  tell  me,  then, 
what  to  do  : '  said  Captain  Warbur- 
ton, drawing  up  close  to  Ernest, 
leaning  over  towards  him,  aU  his 
features  disordered,  and  orops  of 
sweat  hanging  heavy  upon  his  brow. 

The  man  he  addressed  himself 
to  was  still  and  silent. 

*Are  you  deadl'  exclaimed 
Eichard, impatiently,  'are  you  dead, 
that  you  make  no  answer?  Ernest 
Wertneim,  I  beg  you  will  speak, 
for  in  Ida  Conway's  life' — ^he  laia 
a  forcible  hold  on  his  arm  as  he 
spoke,  and  lowered  his  tone — *my 
own  is  bound  up.  You  must  know 
it !  oh !  what  a  day  this  has  been  i' 

Count  Ernest  let  drop  his  bridle 
from  his  hand,  and  his  head  was  bent 
over  his  horse's  neck  as  he  replied, 

'I  thought  as  much.  Captain 
Warburton ;  yes,  I  thought  so.' 

The  dialogue  that  it  has  taken 
too  long  to  record,  was  rapid  in  its 
utterance ;  but  Count  Ernest,  indi- 
cating by  nis  gesture  that  there  was 
no  time  for  more  words,  and  sign- 
ing to  Eichard  to  follow  him,  put 
his  horse  into  a  gallop,  and  rode 
away  off  the  road  down  a  bye-path 
leading  through  a  little  wood  to 
the  green  fields  beyond. 
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'What  is  this  for?*  shouted 
Captain  Warbnrton,  as  he  followed. 

*A  short  cut,'  replied  Ernest, 
briefly,  *  across  the  fields  to  the 
white  cottage :  we  must  meet  her 
thera  Ask  no  questions;  follow 
me — ^fast,  fast— foUow  me.' 
^  Captain  Warburton  obeyed.  The 
ride  was  impetuous  and  silent 
now,  and  these  two  youdg  men 
going  on  at  a  pace  so  furious,  with 
looks  so  desperate,  so  unmindful  of 
all  obstacles,  might  have  been  taken 
for  the  wild  huntsmen  in  Burger's 
celebrated  son^.  Stupefied  peasants 
suspended  their  labour  to  stare  at 
them  as  they  cleared  their  gates 
and  fences,  but  they  were  out  of 
sight  before  their  slow  vision  could 
define  their  forms.  Only  one  sen- 
tence was  spoken  during  their  hot 
course;  it  came  from  Captain 
Warburton : 

*  This  cursed  brute  of  yours  bolts 
at  a  fence.' 

And  though  a  man  is  apt  to  rise 
to  the  defence  of  his  horse,  as  a 
woman  to  the  defence  of  her  phy- 
sician, Ernest  made  no  retort,  but 
rode  on — on— on — on — ^at  the  ut- 
most speed,  till  at  last  the  white 
cottage  was  reached :  then  Ernest 
felt  that  the  prayer  of  his  heart  had 
been  heard,  for  Ida,  stiU  firm  in  her 
seat,  but  in  a  pale  disorder,  having 
lost  her  hat,  her  long  hair  streaming 
out  in  the  wind,  was  seen  coming 
swifldy  along  the  road  towards 
them. 

The  young  men  dismounted  and 
went  to  meet  her,  to  intercept  her 
progress.  Blucher  had  spent  some^ 
tlnng  of  his  speed,  but  ms  eye  was 
still  wild,  his  sides  were  lathered 
with  sweat.  Captain  Warburton 
laid  a  firm  hold  of  his  bridle,  and 
east  the  weight .  of  his  massive 
person  upon  his  neck  to  arrest  him, 
while  Ernest's  well  known  voice 
gave  the  familiar  command  in  the 
word  'halt.'  Ida,  bewildered,  terri* 
fied,  amazed,  and  nearly  stunned, 
had  not  yet  lost  consciousness,  ana 
till  now  had  retained  a  strong 
resolution  to  remain  fixed  in 
the  saddle,  but  the  recognition 
of  Ernest's  voice  and  face,  the 
notion  striking  on  her  heated  brain 
of  a  d^th  like  her  brother's,  so 
instantaneous,  closing  all  dimcul* 


ties,  ^  doubts,  all  fears,  in  the 
presence  of  the  man  she  loved  and 
in  his  protection,  with  her  heart 
beating  out  its  brief  life  close  to 
his,  with  her  failing  sight  striving 
to  the  last  to  define  his  image, 
the  increasing  faintness  of  which 
seemed  the  only  punishment  in 
death;  with  her  thought  lifting 
itself  by  a  last  effort  up  to  her 
God  in  a  prayer  for  him — this 
idea,  penetrating,  swift,  triumphant, 
shook  all  her  nerves,  her  command 
was  gone,  every  fibre  trembled,  the 
consciousness,  so  intense  for  an 
instant^  was  suddenly  extinguished, 
and  with  a  last  sharp  cry  of  joy 
and  pain  she  fell  forward  and  was 
received  in  Ernest's  outstretched 
arms  :  and  now  the  stifled  passion 
of  his  heart  for  one  short  minute 
burst  its  bonds,  it  flowed  out 
through  his  eyes  in  stormy  drops- 
while  he  closely  strained  against 
him  that  unconscious  life  which 
would  have  been  inestimably 
blessed  if  it  could  have  returned 
then  to  sense.  But  his  passion 
was  momentary;  another  thought 
arose,  Eichard's  voice  addressed 
him,  he  roused  himself  from  that 
happy  trance,  and  answered  with 
accents  that  endeavoured  to  be 
steady,  and  with  a  demeanour  that 
became  stiff  and  hard  by  the  sup- 
pression of  his  emotion. 

*  True,  Captain  Warburton,  Miss 
Conway  must  be  for  the  present 
your  charge ;  let  us  first  carry  her 
together  to  the  white  cottage.  I 
will  call  the  good  woodman's  wife 
to  your  assistance,  and  then  I  will 
leave  you.  Yes,  I  will  go  to  Aimt 
Kitty  j  you  wait  at  the  cottage  till 
a  carnage  is  sent  for  Ida.' 

He  spoke  the  name,  and  faltered. 

'  Right,'  said  Bichard ;  *  let  it  be 
so ;  but  what  will  you  do  with  the 
horses  V 

'Let  Carl  the  woodman  take 
charge  of  yours,'  said  Ernest ;  *  I 
will  Lead  Blucher  back,  his  fire  is 
now  quenched,  and  he  is  obedient 
to  my  command.' 

As  he  finished  his  sentence  they 
entered  the  cottage,  carrying  I& 

fently  in  with  them,  and  then 
Lichard  looked  round  the  German 
peasants'  interior  with  disgust  and 
scorn.    All  dirty  and  comfortless, 
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and  the  woodman's  wife,  who  ad- 
vanced to  greet  them,  old,  wrinkled, 
unclean,  Mdeous,  talking  fast  and 
in  a  high  key,  with  a  loud,  un- 
meaning emphasis,  in  a  hoarse 
guttural  voice.  Richard  could  not 
understand  a  word  she  spoke,  but 
she  brought  a  chair  to  nim,  and 
the  action  was  at  least  intelligible. 
He  placed  Ida  upon  it,  still  partly 
supporting  her  with  his  arms. 
Ernest,  as  he  with  slow  reluctance 
parted,  recommended  Ida  espe- 
cially to  the  old  woman's  care, 
and  in  consequence  she  besieged 
Eichard  with  her  cracked  voice 
and  harsh  tongue  till  he  was  al- 
most distracted.  He  understood, 
however,  by  her  signs  and  by  her 
near  approach,  that  she  was  in- 
tending to  unfasten  Ida's  jacket, 
but  he  could  not  endure  that  her 
foul  and  withered  hand  should 
touch  that  charming  form,  and 
with  vigorous  gesture  he  motioned 
her  away,  while  he  muttered  to 
himself  in  his  native  language  con- 
fidential imprecations  against  her 
filth,  her  ilgliness,  her  style  of  speech, 
and  the  vice  that  she  was  guilty 
of  in  being  a  German ;  but  he  was 
forced  to  admit  that  the  measure 
she  proposed  for  Ida's  relief  was 
not  altogether  ill-conceived,  and 
with  his  own  hands  he  proceeded 
to  loosen  the  green  velvet  jacket 
that  Madame  de  Valincourt's  taste 
had  ordered.  It  was  &stened  up 
to  the  throat  with  ornamental 
buttons :  his  large,  strong  fingers 
shook  while  he  touched  them,  and 
with  tender  reverence  proceeded 
to  his  task;  fearful  lest  when  she 
should  return  to  consciousness  she 
should  start  at  the  sight  of  him  so 
near,  he  halted  in  his  work  more 
than  once,  and  when  at  length  he 
undid  the  last  button  and  opened 
the  vest,  he  turned  aside  from  i\y<^ 
sight  of  the  beauty  that  was  re- 
vved; with  a  care,  gentle  and 
delicate,  like  that  of  a  fond  mother 
for  her  child,  he  drew  across  the 
white  neck  the  folds  of  the  muslin 
habit  shirt  that  had  become  dis- 
placed, and  endeavoured  to  disen- 
cumber the  face  and  shoulders 
from  the  weight  and  heat  of  the 
disordered  luur.  Pushing  aside 
the  bright  curls,  he  laid  one  fur- 


tively, and  for  a  single  instant, 
across  his  lips,  and  then  he  heard 
and  felt — ^felt  it  all  through  him, 
with  a  keen  sensation  touching  in 
its  extreme  of  joy,  upon  the  edge 
of  anguish — a  soft  palpitation,  and 
a  sigh  as  of  returning  life.  He 
called  the  old  crone  to  him  now, 
and  repeated  in  her  ear  the  word 
*wasser;'  till  her  dull  sense  took 
it  in,  and  she  limped  away  to 
the  brook  that  ran  over  a  bed  of 
pebbles  close  by,  and  brought  back 
a  cup  of  clear  water ;  with  it 
Eichard  moistened  Ida's  lips.  She 
breathed  audibly  again,  and  made 
an  effort  to  sit  erect.  He  turned 
his  head  away  from  her  as  she  did 
so,  not  to  als^  her  with  his  pas- 
sionate glance,  and  she  felt  the  sup- 
port of  his  protecting  arms,  but 
could  not  see  his  face.  Once  more 
she  sighed,  a  deeper,  stronger  sigh, 
and  her  lips  uttered  a  distinct 
sound — 'Ernest.' 

It  sent  a  pang  through  Bichard's 
heart,  and  came  to  his  hone 
Hke  a  sudden  death.  He  could 
find  no  words  to  answer,  till 
the  voice  he  loved,  again  and 
more  clearly  repeated  the  name 
he  feared  — '  Ernest  T  He  then 
gathered  up  his  strength,  and  in- 
clining his  head  towards  her  so 
that  ms  face  was  discovered,  he 
replied, 

^  Miss  Conway,  it  is  not  Count 
Ernest.  It  is  I — Richard  War- 
burton.' 

He  spoke  slowly  and  with  pain ; 
his  faithful  conscience  whispered  a 
rei)roach  to  him ;  he  had  not  dealt 
quite  fairly  by  the  absent  man  ;  he 
had  suffered  him  to  misapprehend 
his  position  with  Ida :  but  yet  it 
waa  no  fault  of  his  if  Ernest  mis- 
understood; and  Ernest 'had  no 
right  to  think  of  Ida,  being 
engaged  to  another  woman.  So 
he  satisfied  himself.  But  Ida  was 
not  satisfied;  the  life  that  had 
returned  to  her  asserted  itself  in  a 
passion  of  disappointment  and  of 
anger  and  aversion.  She  had  believed 
herself  in  Ernest's  presence,  and  this 
was  only  Bichard.  She  had  fallen 
away  from  sense  with  the  musical 
sound  of  Ernest's  voice  in  her  ear, 
and  this  was  the  rough  tone  of 
Eichard's.      She  had  tasted  the 
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delight  of  death  close  by  Ernest's 
side,  and  she  lived  and  sawBichard. 
At  that  moment  she  would  rather 
have  been  neglected,  trampled 
on,  beaten  to  death  under  the. 
horse's  hoofs,  than  cherished  and 
worshipped  by  Eichard  Warburton. 
His  company  was  unendurable. 
She  was  determined  to  free 
herself  from  it  at  once ;  and  she 
forcibly  pushed  away  the  arm 
that  upheld  her.  Her  'scattered 
senses  collecting  themselves,  now 
became  aware, .  with  a  burning 
shame,  of  the  disorder  of  her  dress, 
and  turning  away  from  Eichard, 
while  with  trembling  fingers  she 
adjusted  its  fastenings,  she  spoke 
to  him — 

'I  do  not  know.  Captain  War- 
burton,  how  it  is  that  I  am  here, 
or  that  you  are  here,  but  I  know 
that  I  wish  to  be  alone.' 

*  You  are  only  just  recovered,' 
said  Captain  Warburton,  'from  a 
state  of  insensibility ;  you  are  ill, 
you  must  be  ill ;  may  I  not  stay  by 
you  1  may  I  not  do  you  some  ser- 
vicer 

*  You  may  go  away,  I  am  not  ill ; 
is  there  no  one  else  here  V 

Captain  Warburton  guessing  her 
thought,  replied, 

'  Count  Ernest  is  gone  to  fetch  a 
carriage  for  you.' 

And  without  a  word  more  he 
left  the  cottage.  He  would  not 
impose  his  presence  as  a  penance, 
he  resented  the  caprice  that  made 
it  such.  He  recalled  the  charming 
smiles  of  the  morning,  and  he  mar- 
velled at  the  change. 

Not  without  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach,  Ida,  from  within,  watched 
his  large  figure  pacing  up  and 
down  under  the  not  sun  outside 
the  cottage  door.  His  tone  and 
manner  had  told  her  that  he  was 
angry,  and  her  conscience  told  her 
that  it  was  not  without  reason. 
Her  sensitive  temperament  was  ever 
open  to  sympathy,  and  it  grieved 
her  to  give  pain.  Her  heaxt  was 
softened  too  by  the  hope  of  Ernest's 
return*  Count  Ernest  had  gone  to 
fetch  a  carriage,  Eichard  had  said, 
and  she  wished  now  that  Captain 


Warburton  had  not  left  her,  wished 
that  she  might  question  him  fur- 
ther, and  speak  kindly,  and  soothe 
his  present  irritation.  But  a  be- 
coming modesty  withheld  her  from 
calling  him  back.  She  could  not 
venture  to  go  to  him,  so  she  sat 
still  and  watched,  and  recalled  to 
herself  every  little  incident  of  the 
morning,  recalled  all  that  had  been 
said  by  C^lestine  in  the  last  inter- 
view, and  weaved  for  herself  out 
of  these  threads  a  bright  visionary 
fabric. 

With  the  quick  fancy  of  a  fevered 
blood  she  constructed  from  these 
passages  a  passionate  drama,  in 
the  closing  scene  of  which  she  saw 
Ernest  and  herself  stand  hand  in 
hand,  while  the  Countess  Eosen- 
ber^,  with  the  unscrupulous  impro- 
babilitjT  that  disting[uishes  the 
revolutions  of  the  brain  in  sleep, 
was  happily  disposed  of  to  Ernest  s 
friend,  tne  Hauptman  Otto. 

From  such  delirious  dreams  she 
was  called  away  by  Eichard's 
abrupt  entrance  with  these  words : 

*  Miss  Conway,  your  Aunt  Kitty 
has  just  arrived. 

Ida  ran  to  meet  her,  and  was 
clasped  in  her  arms,  then  looked 
round  her  as  for  some  missing 
figure. 

*  There  was  no  one  with  me,'  said 
her  aunt,  compassionately,  inter- 
preting her  glance  with  her  quick 
sympathy ;  *  the  Countess  Dorothea 
(ud  entreat  to  come,  but  she 
was  so  hysterical  I  would  not  let 
her ;  so  Ihave  come  for  my  love — 
alone.' 

Ernest,  then,  was  not  there, 
had  not  asked  to  be  there ;  his 
sister  had  wished  it,  his  sister 
whom  she  had  offended ;  but  he 
had  remained  contentedly  behind, 
to  share  in  the  festivities  of  the 
day,  ta  enjoy  them,  though  when 
ne  had  left  her  sne  was  almost 
dead.  His  service  had  been  merely 
the  service  of  humanity,  and  he 
was  satisfied  that  another  man 
should  take  his  place.  It  was 
enough,  and  aU  her  spirit  died 
within  her. 

This  was  surely  the  last  stroke. 
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A  TOWN  REVERIE. 


A   LOYELT  sky  in  spite  of  London  smoke ! 
"^  No  conflagration  glaring  in  the  west. 
Like  scenic  sermon  on  a  city's  doom ; 
But  a  mild  tint  of  meditative  grey, 
With  delicate  faint  flushes  overspread. 
It  makes  one  dream  of  sunsets  to  be  seen 
From  old  hall  windows,  showering  on  the  elms. 
And  glancing  down  upon  the  dappled  deer; 
From  lonely  heights,  empurpling  wood  and  wold ; 
From  shores  where  light  is  dying  on  the  lakes. 
All  pure  and  pale  with  tender  opal  gleams, 
Or  where  its  path  into  the  golden  west 
Is  burning  far  along  the  sinking  sea. 
Now  is  the  time  when  mournful  memories. 
And  pale  regrets  that  sicken  in  the  sun. 
May  take  the  gentle  wings  of  reverie. 
And  lift  their  weary  burden  from  the  heart. 
And  even  here  Eve  keeps  her  heavenly  calm 
Of  aspect,  though  the  noisy  multitude 
Dispute  her  sway,  and  hustle  in  her  path. 
So  that  she  gathers  in  her  radiant  skirts 
And  passes  swiftly ;  while  o'er  prostrate  fields. 
That  ofler  silent  incense  at  her  feet. 
Slowly  she  moves  in  lingering  loveliness. 
*  The  distant  roll  of  chariots  in  the  streets 
Sounds  like  an  ocean  tide.     0  wondrous  city ! 
What  strange  mysterious  quickening  of  life 
One  feels  when  drawn  into  thy  vortex  vast. 
As  if  the  very  breathing  of  tlune  air, 
1%e  breath  of  millions,  pulsing  with  thdir  thonghtsy 
Allied  us  closer  to  humanity. 

My  bit  of  sky  is  &ding  momently — 

Has  faded.     And  here  Conway  comes  in  sight. 

As  up  and  down  the  garden  of  th(B  court 

His  tall  thin  figure,  with  its  eager  gait. 

Is  passing  restless.     I  shall  wait  an  hour 

Ere  I  invade  his  chamlters,  to  inquire 

If  he  has  lost  his  relish  yet  for  law. 

And  longs  for  his  old  mistress,  medicine. 

Whose  service  once  he  called  a  great  crosade 

Against  the  demons  of  the  pit  of  pain ; 

And  now,  believing  that  the  pangs  of  flesh 

Are  powerless^  when  compared  with  ills  and  aches 

l^at  torture  and  enfeeble  heart  and  soul. 

He  arms  himself  behind  the  shield  of  law 

To  fight  the  fiercer  fiends  of  human  wrong. 
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It  is  a  year  ago  thia^ery  night — 

I  Tvalked  with  Conway  and  his  cousin  Frank, 

And  as  we  crossed  a  spacious  western  square. 

We  heard  a  girl  sing  ravishingly  sweet : 

She  seemed  to  send  her  music  to  the  moon,  v 

And  looked  up  to  the  old  man  there  to  send 

A  shower  of  his  old  silver.     '  Beautiful, 

By  heaven  V  said  Frank.     '  Let  us  go  nearer  her. 

And  listen/     But  his  cousin  held  him  back, 

Whisp'ring,  '  Her  song  is  ended,  give  her  this ;' 

And  with  the.  silver  Francis  went  to  her. 

We  saw  her  drop  it  in  the  street  and  fly. 

And  both  cried  out  it  was  a  cowardly  shame ; 

And  Francis,  flushing,  said  she  was  a  fool : 

He  did,  but  jesting,  praise  her  pretty  hfs/Q, 

Still  seems  that  wide  space  in  the  city's  heart 

To  quiver  with  the  sorrow  of  her  song. 

Who  like  a  hunted  creature  plunged  that  night 

Into  the  human  thicket,  with  the  barb 

Of  insult  in  her  heart,  and  still  it  seems 

A  strange  weird  prophecy  of  doom  disclosed. 

Soon  after,  talking  in  a  genial  mood 
I  To  Conway,  that  grave  youth,  with  too  great  show 

Of  easy  unconcern,  said,  '  By  the  way, 
IVe  found 'that  girl  who  sang  so  charmingly 
The  other  night.     Her  delicate  pale  face 
Looks  by  the  day  as  if  it  had  absorbed 
The  moonbeams,  and  would  shine  if  it  were  dark.. 
I  found  her  watching  by  her  mother's  bed. 
Who  must  have  been  an  actress :  in  the  room 
Were  tinsel  trappings,  such  as  stage  queens  wear ; 
While  every  gesture  of  the  dying  woman 
Involuntar'ly  had  a  stage  effect. 
The  girl  stood  near  me,  with  her  searching  eyes 
Beseeching  me  for  help ;  but  when  she  saw 
That  I  had  none  to  give,  without  a  sob 
She  sank  down  by  the  couch,  her  pale  ypung  fEice 
So  blank,  so  desolate,  so  unlike  youth 
Meeting  its  first  great  sorrow — ^youth  that  beats 
Its  breast  agsunst  the  iron  bars  of  fate. 
When  first  the  wreath  that  hid  the  barrier  falls. 
To  find  an  outlet  somehow ;  more  like  age 
Besigning  its  last  joy,  that  would  sit  still 
Though  every  door  should  open  into  bliss. 
And  wait  the  hand  of  death  to  pluck  it  forth 
From  its  bare  prison  house.' 

Another  glimpse 
I  had  of  this  new  drama— a  fresh  scene 
In  the  old  plot  adapted  to  the  days — 
Where  'Lily,'  drooping  from  her  mother's  grave, 
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Saised  her  white  face  to  Conway's,  as  a  flower 
Looks  to  the  san.     He  could  not  see  his  light 
Brighten  her  into  heauty  more  and  more. 
And  then  withdraw  and  let  her  droop  again. 
It  would  hava  been  the  wisest  course.     Ah !  well, 
He  was  not  wise ;  and  so  he  smiled  on  her. 
And  held  that  her  least  word  had  in  it  more 
Than  some  whole  hearts  we  knew  of,  and  so  longed 
To  hear  the  least  that  she  could  say  of  him ; 
Then  hungered  to  hear  more,  and  asked  of  her 
If  still  he  was  a  stranger  to  her  heart. 
'  I  think  my  mother  sent  you  when  she  died,' 
She  answered ;  '  for  you  liiled  up  my  face 
From  her  dead  face,  and  at  your  touch  the  tears 
Let  forth  the  killing  sorrow  from  my  heart : 
It  was  not  strange  that  you  should  enter^  then.' 


It  seemed  not  strange  to  either,  nor  when  he 

Said, '  My  own  Lily,  tell  me  all  your  life. 

Or  else  I  do  not  know  all  that  is  mine.' 

So  nearly  thus  she  told  him  all  her  life : — 

'  My  first  remembered  home  was  in  a  house 

With  many  pleasant  rooms,  through  which  I  ran 

Singing  about,  as  gay  as  any  bird, 

Beturning  ever  to  my  mother's  side 

To  learn  from  her  some  snatch  of  sweeter  song. 

In  the  white  nest  where  I  was  laid  at  night 

I  lay  and  listened  with  a  beating  heart. 

Till  she  appeared,  so  grand,  so  beautiful. 

To  kiss  me  ere  I  slept.     One  night  she  failed 

To  come,  and  when  my  nurse  arose  and  went, 

I  stole  down  after  her,  a  tiny  ghost ; 

And  saw  my  mother  laid  upon  a  couch. 

Her  white  arms  hanging  down,  and  her  white  dress 

Stained  with  the  crimson  that  had  left  her  lips : 

And  sad  hushed  days  followed  that  ghastly  night. 

At  length  she  rose ;  but  it  was  long  before 

She  went  forth  in  the  radiance  I  admired. 

At  length  she  took  me  with  her,  and  arrayed 

In  glittering  tissue,  with  a  starry  crown. 

And  roseate  wings,  I  mounted  on  a  throne 

As  queen  of  fairyland,  and  faced  the  world. 

My  slender  sceptre  trembling  in  my  hands. 

Beady  to  weep  at  shouts  that  shook  my  throne. 

I  learnt  to  dance  and  sing,  take  simple  parts. 

And  help  my  mother,  who  was  ne'er  again 

What  she  had  been  before  that  dreadful  night. 

As  she  grew  weaker,  still  we  grew  more  poor ; 

And  as  we  grew  more  poor,  she  grew  more  weak. 

At  length  she  rose  no  more,  but  from  her  bed 

Taught  me  by  day,  and  I  went  forth  at  night, 

And  earned  for  both.     She  was  the  helpless  child 
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And  I  the  mother  now.     You  know  the  rest. 

I  could  not  leave  her  side  for  many  dajB, 

And  80  had  lost  my  footing  in  the  crowd. 

And  in  the  near  extremity  of  need 

Sang  in  the  streets  some  nights  for  charity. 

You  think  it  dreadful ;  hut  it  is  not  worijie 

To  stand  upon  the  street  than  on  the  hoards 

Before  the  blazing  footlights — nay,  'tis  better. 

For  you  can  sing  a  sad  song  when  you're  sad : 

I  think  the  people  love  sad  songs  the  best. 

Perhaps  because  their  hearts  are  mostly  sad. 

You  say  I  must  not  sing  thus  any  more. 

But  sit  here,  and  by  woman's  chiefest  arfc, 

With  busy  needle  earn  enough  to  live. 

I've  known  two  who  sat  thus,  sung  them  my  songs. 

And  tried  their  tasks,  to  which  with  needful  speed 

My  unaccustomed  fingers  would  not  bend. 

The  slender  threads,  swift  gliding  through  their  hands« 

Were  chains  that  bound  them  to  a  dreary  doom. 

I've  whirled  in  giddy  dances,  till  the  scene 

Seemed  only  rings  of  colours  full  of  eyes ; 

But  a  whole  life  of  such  a  whirl  were  not 

To  me  so  strange  a  torture  as  to  sit 

Morning  and  noon  and  night,  night,  noon,  and  mom. 

While  every  joint  craved  motion,  every  nerve 

Tingled  for  freedom.     Those  I  knew  were  good 

And  patient  women  :  I  am  not  like  them. 

You  look  too  grave.     What  is  it  you  would  say 

Of  all  the  wickedness  that  walks  abroad  P 

It  never  touched  me.     But  yon  know  and  love 

Some  happy  girl  who  knew  not  of  such  wrong. 

0 !  can  it  make  me  evil  knowing  it  P' 


He  said  not  what  he  answered  in  disclaim ; 

But  as  the  days  went  by,  still  more  and  more 

Was  Conway  missing  from  his  former  haunts, 

And  the  fair  Lily  in  his  presence  bloomed. 

As  if  this  early  and  deceitful  gleam 

Were  a  full  summer-tide  of  happiness. 

He,  with  his  graver  temper,  though  he  found 

A  fresh  delight  and  wonder  in  her  joy. 

Said  one  day« '  I  could  almost  chide  with  you 

Being  too  gay.'     And  archly  answered  she — 

'  Then  if  you  wish  it,  I'll  be  sad  enough. 

Because  you  wish  it ;  but  you  must  not  wear 

So  kind  a  smile  as  that  in  wishing  it, 

Or  I'll  grow  glad  again.     I  sometimes  think 

I  am-  indeed  too  happy,  and  look  down 

On  these  sad  garments,  sprinkling  them  with  tears. 

Once  1  had  cared  to  wear  no  other  hue 

Save  this  of  mourning ;  now  I  love  sweet  colours : 

Once  I  had  eared  to  have  no  other  season 
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Saye  winter  all  the  year ;  now  I  am  glad 
To  think  that  spring  is  coming ; — to  my  lips 
Gush  all  my  sweetest  songs ; — and  see,  to-day 
I  bought  a  bmich  of  snowdrops  in  the  street.' 

He  claimed  the  flowers — I  saw  them  ere  they  died ; 

Now  they  are  lying  lifeless  by  the  side 

Of  a  long  lock  of  sad  and  shadowy  hair — 

He  claimed  the  flowers,  and  said,  '  When  summer  comes. 

We'll  spend  a  day  together,  stealing  out 

From  this  great  prison,  where  men  ceaseless  tread 

Labour's  remorseless  wheel,  and  they  who  fall 

Are  broken,  and  no  pause  for  pity  made. 

To  a  green  nook  I  know  of  we  will  haste : 

A  steep  and  narrow  path  leads  winding  down 

Into  a  forest  dell,  where  rank  on  rank 

Bise  the  tall  trees,  and  closely  crowd  around 

The  sylvan  theatre,  whose  crystal  floor 

Is  a  bright  dimpled  pool ;  and  on  that  stage 

Is  played  the  fair  play  of  the  seasons  four. 

There  Autumn  wears  the  honours  of  his  age. 

And  there,  with  stiffened  form  and  glazing  eye, 

Lieth  he  dead  in  Winter's  winding  sheet  5 

And  young  Spring  weeps,  and  on  her  father's  grave 

Sprinkles  pale  flowers,  with  faint  returning  smiles. 

Which  brighten  day  by  day  as  Summer  comes  5 

Loves  and  makes  marriage  with  her,  all  arrayed 

In  cloud-robes  crimson-dyed  and  fringed  with  gold. 

With  eyes  of  burning  blue,  and  a  cool  crown 

Of  dripping  lilies ;  while  amid  the  dance 

Of  wheeling  swallows  and  the  wave  of  boughs 

Takes  place  the  happy  bridal  of  the  year.' 

*  How  well  for  him  it  ended  * — so  said  Frank, 

When  this  affiur  of  Conway's  was  our  theme. 

'  Spending  the  last  vacation  at  the  Hall, 

(I  had  been  on  my  best  behaviour). 

His  mother,  looking  fondly  after  him— 

My  two  fair  cousins  standing  by  us — said, 

''  Our  boy  is  rash  and  headlong ; — ^I  am  glad 

He  has  a  friend  in  you."     Well,  I  felt  bound 

To  see  him  through  the  scrape.    Tou  know  he  vowed 

To  marry  her.     Nothing  could  shake  his  faith 

In  her  perfection :  and  he  raved  to  me 

About  her  spirit  being  lightly  veiled. 

As  star  by  the  aurora.     Do  you  know, 

She's  strangely  like  hun — like  his  sister  too ; 

The  very  eyes  in  hue  and  shape,  though  hers 

Have  in  them  deeper  shadows.     Marian's 

Are  full,  clear-gazing,  like  a  noble  creature. 

Conscious  and  proud  of  it«  nobility ; 

While  hers  have  an  appealing,  timid  look. 
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Like  tliat  same  creature  tamed  by  misery. 

The  very  cunre  of  lip ;  mirthful  in  one. 

And  in  the  other  melancholy — ^like 

The  same  tune  serving  for  two  different  songs, 

One  gay,  the  other  sad.     A  lovely  girl, 

And  clever  too.     He  would  have  married  her-^ 

Buined  himself  for  life.     Society — 

No  keeping  truths  from  her  sagacious  ears— 

Had  lifted  all  her  hands,  and  all  her  eyes. 

Abhorrent  of  the  deed,  and  shut  her  doors 

On  the  unlucky  doer.     Drawing-rooms, 

For  all  their  innocent  white  muslin  looiUy 

Are  passages  to  fortune  and  to  fame. 

Now  a  thought  struck  me  thai  to  urge  this  plea 

Might  be  the  tight  thing  here. 

I  sought  her  out—* 
8sw  she  was  an  enthusiast  like  himself — 
And  with  brief  preface  hastened  to  the  point ; 
Spoke  of  my  cousin's  honourable  love, 
And  his  high  talents,  for  whose  exercise 
He  must  win  room  in  Ihe  thick  press  of  life— 
Simply  by  force  of  manhood  no  one  wins 
His  place  in  these  dull  days ; — and  so  I  urged 
It  would  be  best  for  both  to  break  with  him. 
For  she  might  mar  his  fortune,  and  at  length 
He  might  repent  his  choice,  and  so  both  wince 
In  their  unequal  yoke.     I  felt  some  qualms 
Of  conscience  as  her  face  grew  fixed  and  white. 
She  grasped  her  slight  throat,  choked  down  everything, 
And  said  she  would  not  see  my  friend  again : 
And  so  I  turned  to  go.    She  thought  me  gone ; 
But  her  sharp  cry  transfixed  me  where  I  stood. 
And  saw  her  clasp  her  hands  above  her  eyes. 
And  heard  her  murmur  in  a  haunting  voice, 
"  My  heart  is  dark— and  we  dream  in  the  dark-— 
And  this  is  all  a  dream,  a  long,  long  dream. 
And  I  am  still  a  child,  with  great  dark  eyes 
Set  in  a  round  clear  face.     I  said  '  Our  Father ' 
Only  last  night  at  my  old  nurse's  knee ; 
My  mother  came  and  kissed  me ;  the  white  curtains 
Of  my  small  bed  faded  away,  and  grew 
Into  the  white  wings  of  the  angel  sent 
To  guard  me  as  God's  little  one ;  and  soon. 
Soon  I  shall  be  awake  and  dream  no  more—- 
No  more  whirl  round  before  the  glaring  lights 
And  all  the  glittering  eyes : — ^yet  that  sweet  dream, 
I  would  not  wake  from  that." ' 

And  was  it  well  P 
She  kept  her  promise.     Whether  she  believed 
That  Francis  was  his  cousin's  messenger 
I  know  not ;  but  again  she  disappeared 
In  this  great  gulf  of  life.     And  was  it  well 
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Eyen  for  him  P     T  do  not  like  his  mood : 

The  noblest  works  in  making  may  be  marred 

The  easiest ;  and  a  man,  a  noble  man 

Of  antique-hero  mould,  was  marred  in  him. 

He  was  not  made  for  jesting ;  and  a  sneer. 

Although  it  wears  the  wisdom  of  the  age. 

Sits  ill  upon  his  gravely  tender  Up ; 

Mirth  lights  a  deeper  shadow  in  his  eyes, 

And  kindles  in  the  hollows  of  his  cheeks 

A  crimson  more  like  vengeance  than  like  joy ; 

And  being  taxed  with  bitterness,  he  said — 

'  'Tis  all  the  vengeance  that  I  choose  to  take 

Upon  the  world's  grave  lies  to  hold  them  jest. 

Jest  seems  engraven  upon  nature's  face. 

Tenderly  sometimes,  as  in  birds  and  flowers. 

With  savage  humour  in  strange  monster  shapes. 

And  loathsomely  in  mean  and  apish  forms ; 

It  smiles  in  painted  sunsets  round  the  world. 

Wriggles  in  countless  worms  through  every  sod. 

And  mimes  and  mocks  in  yet  untrodden  woods 

In  chattering  monkeys  and  in  parrot  shrieks. 

Maybe  Heaven  plays  with  us,  and  God  looks  on 

At  this  his  great  experiment  of  life. 

While  good  and  evil,  like  two  animals 

Whose  instincts  mutual  destruction  prompt, 

Shut  ap  together  wage  their  awful  strife, 

Till  one  shall  conquer,  witnessing  unmoved 

The  pangs  of  both  amid  this  keen-nerved  race. 

As  in  the  sluggish  joys  and  numb,  dumb  pains 

Of  mis-shaped  monsters  that  once  crawled  the  earth.' 


Thus  he  will  talk,  as  if  he  drifted  loose 

From  all  his  moorings  on  a  sea  of  foam. 

Tet  I  believe  this  bitter,  faithless  mood 

Will  pass  with  him.     Better  his  &te  than  mine  : 

Better  the  world's  cheat  than  the  cheat  of  love. 

Heavens !  how  I  worshipped  once.'  The  place  that  held 

That  white  and  stately  beauty  seemed  a  shrine. 

So,  deep  entranced  in  my  idolatry, 

I  gazed  and  gazed,  and  thought  the  image  lived. 

Thought  it  could  love  and  pity  and  shed  tears. 

As  dupes  have  deemed  of  other  images. 

She  sent  such  influence  raying  from  her  eyes. 

As  drew  me  unresisting  to  the  brink 

Of  passion,  whence  I  sprang  to  reach  her  heart. 

Poor  fool !  there  was  no  footing  on  that  shore ; 

And  the  mild  scorn  that  marked  the  desperate  leap. 

Was  like  a  chilling  plunge  through  treacherous  waves; 

But  frpm  the  tide  that  swept  me  from  her  feet> 

I  rose  to  reach  the  flat  shore  far  below — 

The  dull  dead  level  of  indifference. 
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In  gifted  fellowship,  where  mind  with  mind 

Matches  in  grace  and  vigour,  Conway  moves  ;* 

And  wrestling,  like  the  champions  in  old  games, 

For  truth,  the  glorious  life-hlood  of  their  souls 

Flows  at  each  stroke  of  speech.     So  from  his  mind 

That  smoke  of  siqouldering  passion — unbelief — 

Shall  clear,  and  glow  into  a  noble  heat. 

Better  the  world's  cheat  than  the  cheat  of  love, 

I  said;  and  he  assented  eagerly. 

'  The  world's  great  damning  infidelity 

Is  unbelief  in  goodness  :  God's  and  man's. 

The  world  may  mend.     Its  vast  materials 

At  man's  disposal  yield  such  boundless  use, 

That  after  centuries  of  shifting  change 

Men  still  believe  with  wonder-working  faith. 

If  the  grand  puzzle  were  but  new  arranged, 

'Twould  set  ail  right ;  yea,  some  have  so  great  faith 

As  to  believe  the  few  score  gentlemen, 

Sent.hither  from  the  teeming  provinces — 

Jocular,  kindly,  formal,  busy  men— 

To  do  the  nation's  gossip,  and  to  tinker 

And  patch  at  legislation,  &om  the  pile 

Late  reared,  and  in  its  finished  mtgesty 

New  mirrored  in  our  Thames — where  it  shall  see 

Its  image  in  the  great  days  centuries  hence. 

With  a  new  London  gathered  at  its  ieet — 

Might  send  a  mandate  forth  to  mend  the  world ; 

And  to  such  faith  the  very  God  in  man 

Gives  affirmation :  only  the  dull  brute 

Gives  it  the  lie.' 
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ON  THE  PKOPRIETY  OF  ABOLISHING  THE 
WRITING  OF  BOOKS. 


WHY,  I  should  like  to  know, 
must  any  man  continue  to 
write  ?  Is  there  not  enough  written 
already?  What  more  remains  to 
be  said?  Of  the  writing  of  books 
there  is  no  end ;  but  there  ought 
to  be.  Our  scientific  explorers,  of 
course,  have  sdways  got  something 
new  to  tell  us,  and  must  go  on 
scribbling  tiU  they  have  rifled 
nature  of  her  most  subtle  and 
cherished  secrets;  but  surely 
Homer,  and  Horace,  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  and 
John.  Milton,  and  Eabelais,  and 
Montaign^and  Goethe,  and  Martin 
Farquhar  Tupper,  are  sufficient  for 
all  the  generations  of  men  that 
have  yet  to  perish  like  the  leaves  1 
The  ancients  have  taken  an  unfair 
advantage  of  their  accidental 
priority,  and  have  left  no  topic  for 
a  literarv  age  to  write  about. 
They  ought  to  have  manifested  a 
little  consideration  for  posterity; 
more  especially  when  they  them- 
selves turned  their  talent  to  so 
poor  an  account.  Why  did  Milton 
take  the  pains  to  put  together 
Paradise  Lost  if  he  only  got  ten 
or  twelve  shillings  the  canto  for 
it?  Had  he  left  it  to  one  of  us 
we  might  have  made  as  much  out 
of  eacn  line.  Even  the  Paradise 
Regained  would  enable  a  modem 
poet  to  live  in  ease,  if  not  in  afflu- 
ence, during  all  the  days  of  his  life. 
Shakspeare  was  a  thought  more 
prudent,  and  worked  a  comfortable 
little  farm  in  Warwickshire  out  of 
Lear  and  Mo/cbeth,  But  with  his 
comedies  alone  we  could  buy  a 
county.  Mr.  Parker  would  settle 
a  life  annuity  ijpon  us,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  or  The  Lyon  King-at- 
Arms  would  put  us  into  the  peer- 
age. We  hear  of  the  lavish  fer- 
tility of  Shakspeare's  genius ;  but, 
in  view  of  the  duty  which  he  owed 
to  those  who  came  after  him,  it 
seems  to  us,  we  confess,  sheer  reck- 
lessness and  prodigality.  The 
spendthrift  has  gambled  awav  the 
family  property.  He  has  left  his 
sons  and  daughters  in  beggary. 
They  are  forced  to  earn  a  shameful 
livelihood  in  Grub-street,  while  the 


public  enjoys,  for  an  old  song,  the 
ancestral  acres.  Had  he  been  a 
trifle  more  thrifty,  had  he  bartered 
the  barren  bents,  and  thinned  a 
few  of  the  outlying  plantations, 
there  would  still  have  remained  a 
very  comfortable  reversion  for  his 
posterity.  Hamlet  and  Othdh  alone, 
m  half-guinea  volumes,  would  have 
kept  us  above  actual  want. 

So  the  question  recurs — ^why  do 
books  continue  to  be  written?  The 
public  can  get  whatsoever  it 
wishes— jest  and  earnest,  malice 
and  mirth,  pathos  and  bathos,  art 
and  life — ^in  books  that  are  already 
written,  and  of  which  the  copy- 
right has  e3:pired.  There  is  no- 
thing new.  under  the  sun,  and  the 
Atlantic  cable  is  only  another  face 
of  the  many-headed  god  who,  ere 
Homer  sang  the  wrath  of  Achilles, 
preserved  the  nlanets  in  the 
neavenly  places.  Old  books  are  Uke 
old  wine.,  the^  are  none  the  worse 
for  the  keeping.  Each  gathers 
from  the  destroying  years  a  deli- 
cate bouquet  and  an  aromatic 
virtue  which,  when  moist  from  the 
printing-press  or  the  wine-press, 
neither  nas.  Remove  the  dust, 
brush  the  cobwebs  away  tenderly, 
and  gently  draw  the  ^pe-stainea 
cork — how  the  golden  vintage- 
stream  paints  the  carved  silver  of 
Cellini,  and  freights  the  fragrant - 
air !  Age  is  to  them  a  crown  of 
glory,  and  to  them  alone  ;  for  the 
smooth  cheek  of  girlhood  has  ever 
been  pleasanter,  we  own,  to  our  un- 
chastened  hearts  than  the  hoary 
hairs  of  wisdom.  And  there  is  one 
obvious  particular  in  which  old 
books  outvie  old  wine ;  they  don't 
get  so  conf  oimdedly  dear.  A  man 
with  a  moderate  income  does  not 
probably  finish  a  single  dozen  of 
claret  of  '22  during  his  i^oble 
career.  To  drink  of  the  ashes  of 
dead  relations,  is  said  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  to  be  a  ^pas- 
sionate prodigality ;'  but  a  bottle  of 
Johannisburg  is  even  more  costly. 
The  hundred-yeared  Opimian,  ridi 
with  rosy  memories  of  the  vic- 
tories and  triumphs  of .  conscript 
fathers^  who  have  returned,  one 
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by  one,  to  the  dust,  since  it  was 
fiist  interred  in  its  cellar,  could 
onlv  have  been  quaffed  by  emperors 
and  proconsuls.  But  books  become 
cheaper  as  they  become  old.  The 
lUaa  and  the  Odyssey  will  cost  you 
less  than  the  last  poem  of  Mr. 
Martin  Tupper. 

However  we  may  turn  it,  the 
problem  we  suspect  must  remain 
insoluble.  It  may  no  doubt  be 
plausibly  urged  that  new  books 
continue  to  be  read,  and  therefore 
to  be  written  (for  if  they  were  not 
read,  the  habit  of  writing  proving 
unremunerative  would  gradually 
die  out),  because  the  books  that 
have  been  written  impress  the 
public  with  the  conviction  that 
others  may  be  written.  Shak- 
q[)eare  evoked  Hanrdet^  and  there- 
fore society  believes  m  the  pos- 
sibOit^y  of  other  Hamlets.  Not 
knowing  that  the  whole  stock  of 
mortal  motive  and  terrestrial  expe- 
rience has  been  long  since  used  up, 
it  reads  on  in  the  pleasant  expecta- 
tion of  finding  something  new. 
And  the  mercy  to  us  poor  scribblers 
is,  that  its  acquaintance  with  an- 
tiquity not  extending  much  behind 
the  Keform  Bill,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quentlv  gratified.  Many  very 
estimable  people  are  at  this  mo- 
ment perfectly  ignorant  that  our 
entire  existing  literature  is  a 
gicantic  plagiarism.  Even  a  well- 
informed  paper  like  the  Athenceum 
affects  to  beueve  that  Mr.  Smith's 
pilferiiig  is  a  personal  peculiarity. 
The  jest  is  neat  and  artistic; 
though  if  the  public  should  find 
it  out,  it  might  elicit  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  irritation  from  the 
much-enduring  animaL  In  truth 
the  line  is  a  damgerous  one  for  the 
craft.'  Tliere  are  some  people  who 
do  not  write  books  and  reviews, 
who  are  vet  neither  blind  nor  deaf, 
and  if  they  are  once  put  on  the 
scent,  there  is  no  saying  where 
they  may  stop.  And  if  the  im- 
posture should  be  exposed,  is  it 
not  possible  that  the  public  may 
deem  it  wiser,  as  it  is  plainly 
cheaper,  to  go  at  once  to  the  foun- 
tain head,  and  bathe  in  the  pure 
wdl  of  English  undefiled ;  to  read 
Spenser,  and  Milton,  and  Butler. 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Fielding,  ana 


Sterne,  instead  of  Matthew  Arnold, 
and  Bulwer  Lytton,  and  Lord  Ma- 
caulay?  To  speak  the  truth, 
though  we  love  Ths  C(zxUms,  we 

§  refer  Tristram  Slui/ndy  ;  and  if  we 
id  not  happen  to  be  pecuniarily 
interested  in  the  success  of  the 
deception,  we  should  honestly  re- 
commend the  original.  We  have 
always  said,  and  continue  to  say, 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  received 
justice  at  the  hands  of  his  adopted 
countrymen.  Indeed,  the  most 
memorable  incident  in  his  career, 
as  it  appears  to  us,  has  been  more 
bitterly  criticised  than  any  other. 
No  one  except  a  man  of  supreme 
audacity  and  perennial  reckless- 
ness, would  have  ventured  to  place 
ui)on  the  grave  of  our  great  cap- 
tain the  mded  immormles  of  a 
French  historian,  who  in  his  turn 
of  course  cribbed  them  from  some 
earUer  speaker  or  writer.  In,  an 
age  which  to  his  impartial  and 
historic  mind  must  appear  charac- 
teristically the  age  of  plagiarism, 
he  has  won  for  himself,  by  a  single 
daring  stroke,  an  unrivalled  pre- 
eminence— ^the  title  of  the  boldest, 
most  consummate,  and  inventive  of 
plagiarists.  It  was  a  great  move — 
a  splendid  success.  He  might  have 
pilfered,  as  he  knew  very  well, 
whole  chapters  from  our  standard 
classics,  without  any  hope  of  de- 
tection. To  ensure  success  he  kid- 
napped a  living  author. 

JBut  these  pleasant  practical 
jokes  cannot  be  indulged  with  im- 
punity, and  if  the  public  should 
take  the  hint  it  behoves  us  to  look 
to  our  occupation.  There  will  be 
another  Western  Bank  crash.  Our 
wretched  pittance  will  be  snatched 
from  us.  A  man  of  the  world, 
however,  is  never  brought  to  a  dead 
stop ;  and  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  equal  to  the  crisis.  When- 
ever the  panic  approaches,  when- 
ever men  oegin  to  look  grave  and 
suspicious,  to  send  the  new  books 
bacK  uncut  to  the  publishers  and 
to  buy  old  ones  in  their  place,  then 
we  mean  to  become— original.  Nor 
is  the  function  so  difficult  as  at 
first  sight  it  seems,  nor  as  its  entire 
disappearance  from  our  literature 
might  lead  us  to  believe.  The  most 
genial  and  delightful  of  modem 
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philosophers  has  giyen  us  a  new 
theory  of  *  knowing  and  being,'  of 
which  to  the  uninitiated  the  dis- 
tinctive principle  seems  to  be  that 
what  is,  is  not,  and  that  which  is 
not,  is.  To  start  an  original  school 
of  letters  we  have  only  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  topics  to  wnich 
literature"  IS  chiefly  devoted.  Why 
cannot  we  be  original?  Because 
we  are  content  to  repeat  the  asser- 
tions and  to  accept  the  opinions 
which  were  gradually  accumulated 
from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  (yes — ^the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; nothing  original  has  been 
said  since  then),  and  expressed  by 
the  foremost  writers  and  rhetori- 
cians of  these  times.  These  have 
resolved  themselves  into  that  great 
code  which  is  called  the  experience 
of  actual  life.  AU  our  moral  spe- 
culations, all  our  political  and  re- 
ligious systems,  ail  our  poetical 
analogies  and  illustrations,  invari- 
ably accept  this  as  the  groundwork 
upon  which  they  rest.  Whig  and 
lx)ry.  Formalist  and  Eealist,  Papist 
and  Presbyterian,  indifferently  start 
from  this,  and  they  merely  quarrel 
as  to  which  of  them  comes  nearest 
the  mark.  It  is  quite  as  much  the 
creed  of  the  wildest  radical  as  of 
the  most  obstructive  conservative ; 
for  his  Kepublican  millennium  is 
only  an  ideal  application  of  the 
code.  We  have  thus  got  into  the 
rut,  and  so  long  as  we  continue  in 
it  repetition  and  monotony  are  in- 
evitable. Now,  to  secure  anything 
like  originality,  we  must  just  turn 
round.  Let  us  invert  the  world 
and  ourselves.  Shakspeare,  and 
Milton,  and  Dante,  and  Augustine, 
and  John  Knox,  and  Bacon,  and 
Newton  thought  so  and  so :  there- 
fore it  is  a  mistake.  They  have 
said  that  we  stand  on  our  feet ;  we 
do  not — we  stand  on  our  heads. 
What  a  prospect  opens  before  us ! 
It  wiU  take  centuries  to  refute 
everything  that  has  been  written. 
None  of  the  craft  for  at  least  six 
thousand  years  need  agsdn  want 
occupation.  'The  demand*  will  be 
greater  than  the  supply.  The 
golden  age  of  genius  will  return — 
the  Saturnism  reign  will  be  renewed. 
For  the  man  who  refutes  Shak- 


speare will  of  course  be  a  greater 
than  Shakspeare.  The  learned  stat- 
ist who  indites  the  new  Fseudo-doxia . 
Epidemica,  or  History  of  Vulgar 
Errors,  will  recjuire  many  more 
volumes  than  Sir  Thomas  Browne 

did.  We  will  live  in  clover  for  ever. 
***** 

A  hundred  summers  have  died 
away,  and  the  Novum  Organum  is 
inaugurated.  The  lights  of  the  old 
world  have  gone  out,  or  rather 
been  forcibly  extinguished.  They 
look  on  ShaKspeare  now  as  we  used 
to  look  on  Friar  Bacon — ^a  mine. of 
exploded  errors.  A,  magnificent 
literature  has  arisen  upon  the  time- 
stained  and  trampled  ruins.  The 
British  Museum  runs  from  Qiaring 
Cross  toPimlico;  and  though  the 
whole  of  the  writers  who  have  been 
refuted  are  stowed  away  in  the 
cellars,  it  cannot  hold  half  its  trea- 
sures. Its  sides  are  swollen,  and 
it  has  a  suflibcating  sensation  about 
the  gizzard. 

We  pass  through  the  Athenian 
portals  above  which  runs  in  Ko- 
man  capitals  a  fitting  inscription, 
(*  Naught  is  everything,  and  every- 
thing is  naught,')  and  enter  the 
noble  hall  of  the  National  Library. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  waUs 
are  covered  with  endless  tomes. 
Though  splendid  in  the  morocco 
and  gold  of  *  a  diviner  Heyday,'  we 
are  occasionally  reminded  of  those 
we  were  accustomed  to  meet,  ere  we 
went  down  to  darkness,  down  even 
unto  Hades.  But  when  we  open  a 
volume  we  find  that  a  revolution 
has  indeed  taken  place.  Our  con- 
temporaries began  at  the  begin- 
ning ;  the  children  of  Israel  began 
at  the  end;  but  the  New  World 
begins  in  the  middle.  It  was  the 
onrjr  novelty  that  was  left,  perhaps ; 
and  no  precedent  could  be  found 
for  it,  except  perhaps  among  the 
nomadic  nations  who  read  Mr. 
James's  novels. 

A  hundred  light-footed  Hebes 
are  tripping  through  the  spacious 
floors  and  along  the  airy  domes; 
these  are  the  national  Ubrarians. 
The  old  dynasty  of  Panizzi  has 
been  abolished,  and  a  gentler  do- 
minion has  succeeded. 

'  Thank  you.'  I  replied,  to  a  dark- 
haired  damse^  who  proffered  her 
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services*  *you  are  very  kind,  but 
I  should  prefer  to  accompany  yom' 
I  fonna  the  sparkling  eyes  of  my 
fair  cicerone— who,  be  it  said  en 
passant,  was  dressed  in  a  brown 
snrtont  and  knee-breeches,  which 
admirably  suited  her  somewhat 
embonpoint  style  of  beauty — rather 
distracting;  but  in  time  I  con- 
trived to  acquire,  with  her  assist- 
ance, a  tolenuble  conception  of  the 
revolution  that  had  been  achieved. 
I  first  examined  a  new  universal 
history,  which  filled  about  twenty 
folio  volumes,  and  which  I  found, 
when  looking  through  the  last,  haa 
not  then  reached  the  creation  of 
the  world.  *  The  history  of  society' 
—this  was  the  opening  paragraph 
— ^*has  been  called  the  history  of 
mankind.  The  classification  is 
superficial  Univeraal  history  is 
not  the  history  of  men:  it  is  the 
history  of  chemical  combinations. 
The  devil,'  it  proceeded.  *is  the 
maker  of  the  world'  (notning  very 
new  in  that,  I  reflected;  many 
people,  from  the  north  country, 
used  to  be  of  that  opinion  in  my 
time),  *and  the  devil  is  a  deposit  of 
sulphuric  acid  and  phosphate  of 
carbon.'  History,  as  well  as  theo- 
logy, had  evidently  undergone  a 
reconstruction.  I  turned  from  spe- 
culation to  the  works  that  bore 
upon  practical  life.  I  learned  that 
in  politics  the  cardinal  principle 
had  become  '  the  greatest  circumfe- 
rence of  the  greatest  number.' '  That 
certainly  is  new  to  me,'  I  remarked; 
^pray,  madam,  may  I  ask  how  it  is 
applied  f  *A  benevolent  despot- 
ism,' was  the  answer.  ^No  talk, 
and  plenty  of  beer.  Our  most  bril- 
liant writers  have  shown  that 
Liberty  is  a  mistake.  The  most 
convincing  statistics  prove  con- 
clusively that  men  become  fatter 
under  despotic  tluin  under  par- 
liamentary government.'  We  then 
investigatedthe  chamber  devoted  to 
the  poets,  and  here  I  found  myself 
even  more  at  sea  than  elsewhere. 
If  a  man  cannot  comprehend  the 
minstrelsy  of  his  own  age,  how 
can  he  master  that  of  another? 
And  the  revolution  in  poetry  had 
been  terribly  complete.  The  new 
combinations  were  unutterablv  per- 
plexing.   Luna  had  dropped  lier 
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white  virgin  veil,  and  was  drinking 
hard  with  Bacchus.  Cleopatra  had 
become  the  equivalent  for  chastity, 
and  the  fickle  sea  was  the  emblem 
of  constancy.  Here,  too,  I  was 
assured  of  a  fact  which  the  society 
of  the  black-eyed  librarian  had  led 
me  to  suspect  It  was  clear  that 
in  the  new  arrangements  the  fair 
sex  had  got  the  upper  hand.  All 
the  most  passionate  anacreontics 
were  now  written  by  women. 
Phyllis  was  transformed  into  the 
amoroi;is  swain  who  sued  her  reluc- 
tant and  petticoated  lover.  He, 
poor  soul,  mstead  of  raving  about 
*the  tender  snow-white  shoulder 
which,  moving,  comes  peeping  over 
heavjr  dark-grey  linen,'  was  com- 
monly represented  in  tears  and 
damaged  virtue— an  outraged  Lu- 
cretia.  The  opening  verse  of  one 
of  these  idylls  still  haunts  my  me- 
mory; it  was  entitled  *A  maiden]s 
moan  to  her  coy  lover,'  and  was,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  set  to  an 
American  air. 

Why  80  coy,  my  Francis  ? 
Thy  blue  eyes  smell  like  pansies, 
And  the  dear  moustache  enhances 
The  magic  of  the  glances, 
Which  entangle  all  my  fancies, 
In  bewildering  mystic  trances, 
And  Sybilline  spirit-dances. 

But  the  gay  knight  onward  prances, 
Ah  1  soft-eyed  cruel  Francis  I — 
With  his  gay  and  pennoned  lances. 

Nor  heeds  my  moan, 

Ohone  1  ohone 1 

*  Sybilline   spirit-dances,'   I   re- 
peated; ^surely  I  have  heard  that 
before.      It   recals   my   denarted 
friend  Bl — ^kie  in  his  less  neroic 
mood.    Still  it  is  a  real  poem,  fiill 
of  fine  sentiment  and  true  feeling. 
,  But  is  there,  no  one  here  I  knew 
*  when  in  the  body]'    I  looked  in 
vain  along  the  virgin  shelves— ^not 
a  single  familiar  face.  I  recognised 
Mr.  fiiley's  Fedtu,  indeed,  but  with 
him  I  had  had  merely  a  bowing 
acquaintance;  and  I  was  giving  up 
the  search  as  desperate,  when  my 
eyelightedupon  a^aily-bound  little 
volume,  around  whose  margin  ran 
in  golden  letters  the  quaint  legend, 
The  Lily  and  the  Bee 
By  an  M.  P. 

*YefiL'  said  the  black-eyed  dee* 
rone, '  he  wius  unintelligible  to  you, 
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but  we  have  made  him  out.  He 
is  remembered  and  revered  (and 
read  occasionally),  though  the  Nor- 
man lilies  have  f  sided  and  the  bees 
have  left  Hymettus.'  Certainly 
that  ^rl  had  a  very  sweet  voice, 
and  stooping  a  little  closer  to  catch 
the  fragrant  syllables,  at  that 
moment,  could  it  be? — ^it  must  be 
—neither  mortal  man  nor  disem- 
bodied shade  could  mistake  that  me- 
morable profile — assuredlyitwasthe 
ImmortaL  the  perennial  JB — ^gham! 
*  Eternal  neavens !'  I  exdaim^  in  a 
loud  tone,  thrown  off  my  guard ; '  is 
he  still  living?  He  was  ninety-nine 
years  old  the  day  I  died.'  A  strange 
expression  swept  through  the  eyes 
of  my  beautiful  giiide:  the  oldgentle- 
man,  hearing  himself  appealed  toj 

turned  sharply  roimd,  and — 
*  *  -x-  * 

I  awoke,  and  behold  it  was  but 
a  dream,  and  Mr.  Martin  Tupper's 
last  volume  (which  is  written  to 
prove  conclusively  and  for  ever 
that  the  last  state  of  a  man  may 
be  worse  than  the  beginning)  was 
lying  below  my  pillow.  What  an 
awakening !  The  auspicious  reform 
which  the  sleeping  imagination  had 
consummated  was  not  even  begun. 

finding  that  this  was  the  state 
of  affairs,  and  impressed  with  the 
conviction  that  it  was  impossible 
any  longer  to  avert  exposure,  we 
boldly  determined  to  take  the  bull 
by  the  horns,  sacrifice  ourselves  for 
tne  welfare  of  the  commonwealth, 
and,  like  the  Tories,  bring  in  a 
Reform  Bill.  With  the  kind  aid 
of  the  Attorney-General  we  imme- 
diately^ sketched  out  the  leading 
provisions  of  an  act  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  writers  of  books,  the 
preamble  of  which  declares  th^t — 

*  Whereas  Chaucer,  and  Spenser, 
and  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and 
John  DjfydeA,  and  Alexander 
Pope,  and  the  Editor  of  Fraser^s 
Mcugadne,  have  written,  printed, 
and  published  various  works, 
the  titles  of  which  are  more  fully 
set  forth  in  the  bod^  of  this  act, 
so  that  through  their  researches 
the  available  field  of  human  in- 
quiry has  been  exhausted,  and  there 
remains  nothing  to  be  said  which 
has  not  been  said,  or  to  be  written 
which  has  not  been  wri^Mi;  and 


whereas,  if  our  trusty  lieges  read 
all  that  is  already  written  they 
will  read  as  much  as  is  good  for 
them,  and  more  than  is  necessary; ; 
and  whereas,  notwithstanding  this 
is,  or  ought  to  be,  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  there  are  to  be  found 
in  divers  parts  of  oxir  realm 
sundry  hon^  and  decent  citizens 
who  still  remain  in  ignorance  of 
the  same,  and  who  are  therefore 
liable  to  be  deceived  and  imposed 
upon  thereanent;  and  whereas 
many  wicked  and  evil-disposed 
persons  are  reported  to  have  passed 
off  as  genuine,  damaged  hterary 
wares  which  they  had  either  stolen 
or  thefbuously  appropriated  with 
intent  to  defraud,  and  to  the  great 
skaith  and  detriment  of  the  liegies ; 
Be  it  thebefoee  enacted,  &c.  &c.* 

Hie  enacting  clauses  are  copied 
verbatim  from  an  old  Puritan  act 
'anent  the  repression  of  vagabond 
minstrels  and  players,  and  other 
sturdy  and  vauant  beggars'— the 
punishments  continuing  substan- 
tially the  same  (viz.,  *to  be  ini- 
prisoned  for  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding the  number  of  pages  of 
which  the  said  writing  consists,' 
and  to  be  branded  on  the  right 
hand  with  the  letter  R,  which  was 
used  originally  as  the  initial  letter  of 
*  rogue,'  and  is  also  *  providentially,' 
as  Lord  Malmesbury  piously  re- 
marked, *  the  first  letter  of  *  writer'), 
with  the  addition,  however,  of  a 
month's  hard  labour  over  Dr.  Cum- 
ming's  Apocryphal  Aj>oc(dyme  or 
Lord  John's  CofMtitvJtimml  Tread- 
miU—<id  lib.  In  view  of  the  penalties 
which  it  creates,  the  afflicted  patri- 
arch's petition, '  O  that  mine  enemy 
would  write  a  book,'  may  shortly, 
it  is  to  be  hopedj  become  a  prac- 
tical threat  of  no  httle  significance. 

The  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  into 
the  Commons  by  Mr.  Disraeli  and 
Mr.  Einglake,  who  though  at  one 
time  implicated  in  the  illicit  traffic, 
have  latterly  repudiated  the  con- 
nexion, and  entered  a  respectable 
House. 

And  now  to  cast  into  a  final 
paragraph  the  'moral'  of  these  re^ 
marks.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  our  'standard  literature'  is 
very  little  read  now.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen or  women  are  acquainted 
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with  the  great  masters  of  their 
mother  tongue.  It  was  once  the 
custom  to  read  Spenser  and  Shak- 
speare,  and  Fletcher  and  Addison, 
and  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Hooker. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  circu- 
lating library  was  filled  exclusively 
with  fictions  of  the  Minerva  school, 
or  with  poetry  such  as  Hayley 
wrote.  There  was  no  great  temp- 
tation in  that  time  of  dearib  to 
confine  one's  reading  to  the  con- 
temporary literature.  But  times 
are  changed.  The  shelves  of  our 
great  reading-clubs  a.nd  libraries 
are  crowded  with  the  novels  of 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Lytton,  Bronte, 
Kingsley:  with  tne  histories  of 
Carlyle,  JFroude,  Macaulay:  with 
the  poetry  of  Tennyson  and  Bus- 
kin ;  with  the  theology  of  Maurice, 
Jowett^  and  Bobertson,  and  with  a 
host  oi  authorities  on  science  and 
travel  Such  a  Hterature  as  this  is 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  time 
and  capacity  of  an  ordinary  student, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  the 
number  of  readers  who  lunit  their 
reading  to  the  publications  of  the 
twelvemonth  should  increase  every 
day.  Tet  we  may  be  sure  that 
such  a  limitation  has  an  essentially 
narrowing  influence,  and  produces 
a  very  injurious  effect  on  the  mind. 
All  the  writers  of  an  age,  however 
diversified  their  styles,  and  however 
peculiar  their  mental  habits,  are  en 
rapport.  They  breathe  the  same 
air,  they  handle  the  same  topics, 
they  are  acted  upon  by  the  same 
influences.  So  that  a  cntic  can  tell, 
not  more  from  the  occurrence  in 
their  works  of  direct  allusion  to 
contemporary  events,  than  from 
some  tnck  of  manner,  some  habit 
of  thought,  or  some  trait  of  feeling 
or  ch£^acter,  whether  an  author 
belongs  to  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  or 
of  Charles,  or  of  Anne,  or  of  the 
Georges.  Every  generation  has  a 
*  personality'  of  its  own.  Now  the 
reader  who  reads  the  writings  of 
liis  contemporaries  only  cannot 
escape  their  influence.  He  bows 
slavishly  to  their  authority  j  their 
taste  becomes  his  taste,  their  pre- 
judices his  prejudices.  The  intense 
pressure  which  writers  who  are 
near  to  us  exercise  upon  our  feel- 


ings and  convictions,  requires,  if 
we  would  preserve  intellectual 
manliness  and  moderation,  to  be 
staved  off;  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  making  ourselves  ac^ 
quaintea  with  the  mo(Mcations  of 
taste  and  opinion  which  have  obr 
tained  in  different  ages  of  litera- 
ture. A  reader  of  Modem  Painters^ 
for  instance,  wiU  obtain  much  more 
real  benefit  from  that  most  noble 
treatise  on  Art  if  he  has  read  Sir 
io^wskA Lectures  and  Yasari'sXte^, 
and  has  looked  upon  the  marbles 
of  Florence  and  Bome.  So  strength- 
ened and  fortified  he  will  be  able 
to  resist  the  exquisite  fascination 
of  that  syren-like  eloquence — ^to 
avoid  that  slavery  of  the  intellect 
which  is  baser  than  the  slavery  of 
the  body — and  to  assimilate  all  that 
is  good  and  true  in  the  book  with- 
out being  hurried  into  the  adoption 
of  views  which  have  been  dictated 
by  passion  or  caprice.  The  exclu- 
sive devotion  which  we  pay  to  con- 
temporary literature,  andthe  neglect 
which  is  shown  to  the  writings  of 
our  forefathers,  will  ultimately  pro- 
duce the  result  at  which  we  point. 
The  taste  and  judgment  of  the 
country  will  be  permanently  hurt. 
The  next  generation  will  witness  a 
literature  in  which  the  peculiarities 
of  Thackeray,  and  Carlyle,  and 
Dickens  will  be  caricatured.  Imita- 
tion alway  exaggerates ;  and  when 
none  of  the  restraints  of  criticism 
are  felt  by  the  imitator,  his  imita- 
tion is  sure  to  be  very  gross.  None 
of  us  would  be  the  worse  of 
Thackeray's  cynicism  or  of  Dickens's 
cockneyism,  k  we  knew  by  expe- 
rience that  many  able  writers  hJEul 
been  genial  and  wise,  and  that 
much  admirable  humour  had  been 
expressed  in  classical  English.  We 
would  then  be  able  to  set  a  proper 
value  upon  the  specialties  of  these 
writers— ^neither  unduly  depreciat- 
ing them  nor  unduly^exalting  thenu 
So  that  if  our  BiU  to  abolish  tha 
Writing  of  Books  be  considered 
rather  stringent,  one  at  least  to  foree 
us  and  our  chUaren  to  read  some  of 
the  books  that  have  been  written, 
could  not  surely  be  opposed — un- 
less by  the  rq)resentatives  of  the 
metropolitan  constituencies, 
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.v^  W',  familiarly, 
.    ,.„  Wl  enough  of  a 
.,.sUrf  the  green  flags 
v^Nvi^t  Mohammedan 
.   «^>  iiGAdfl  of  his  fol- 
i,v4l^  them  to  acts  of 
^\m     We   had   had 
Xy*^  s4  tlte  discontent  with 
.s  white  soldier  looked  on 
^^^^  from  the  Company  to 
^^,  ^^^  which  was  earned  out) 
\vv^>v^  if  he  had  been  a  mere 
^  ^  v^  «took,  to  be  described  and 
.^v<«M  i^  the   inventory  made 
\^  1^  the   new  proprietor.     It 
^ywi^i,  however,   that  we   were 
.^>k<»a  to  face  a  calamity  more 
,]ii^trous  in  its  ultimate  effects 
£ui  the  defection  or  revolt  of  an 
^wieldy  army,  in  the  8hai)e  of  a 
fjgular  agrarian  rising.    Mail  after 
mail  came  accounts  of  gentlemen 
attacked    in    their    factories   by 
crowds  of  infuriated  Bengalis,  of 
emissaries  in  the  pay  of  wealthy 
natives  who  were  spreading  sedi- 
tion everywhere,  of  ill-judginiDf  mis- 
sionaries who  had  done  their  ut- 
most to  foment  the  disturbances,  of 
officials  who  gladl^r  seiied  on  tnis 
opportunity  for  evincing  their  an- 
tilHithy  to  the  independent  £ng- 
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^mi^  ^  vast  azzMKiBl  of 
^^teiud  entefpiiae  widdi, 

.,v.¥*\Hwd  vit^  awomte  ammnta- 
^wT  ^^  ^^  CTCfy  precantiin 
v,rW»  taken  in  the  q»iiig  of  the 
,,^  K»  preveat  any  genial  oui- 
v^  sod  after  a  mcaaL  aha^. 
Mid  «ufflniaiy  law  had  been  nmried 
ll^tigh  the  L^islative  Gonncil  to 
^V0  the  capBal  of  Europeans — 
tfttid  to  be  in  jeopardy--by  maJdng 
M  breach  of  contract  for  the  delivery 
of  the  indigo  plant  punishable  as  a 
misdemeanonTy  the  Indian  Gtovem- 
ment  adopted  the  usnal  expedient 
of  a  commission  of  inquiry  into 
the  relations  between  the  'Exuopean 
phinters  and  the  Bengal  ryots.  The 
result  of  the  labours  of  that  Com- 
mission  has  reached  England  in 
the  8hM)e  of  one  of  those  ponderous 
Blue  IBooks,  appropriately  termed 
in  this  instance,  which  form  the 
terror  of  fox-hunting  squires  and 
the  delight  of  rising  young  mem- 
bers of  the  house.    By  their  report 
and  by  the  evidence,  we  hope  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  clear  and 
impartial  account  of  what  has  been 
hitherto  designated  as  a  struggle 
between  capitaland  labour,  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  between  civi- 
lization and  barbarism;   between 
the  honesty,  the  energy,  and  the 
pliilanthropy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  procrasti- 
nation, deceit,  and  supineness  of 
the  Oriental  on  the  other. 

It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  factories  erected 
in  many  districts  within  the  Bengal 
Presidency,  in  which  every  year 
is  manufactured,  under  direct  Euro- 

Eean  superintendence,  some  of  the 
est  inoigo  that  the  world  pro-, 
duces.  Indigo,  it  is  well  known,  is 
far  older  than  even  the  Mohamme- 
dan invasion  of  Hindostan.  It 
was  worked  into  dye  on  the  native 
system  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  A 
considerable  indigenous  manufac- 
ture was  still  carried  on  when 
British  rule  supplanted  the  falling 
Mohammedan  power.  But  it  is  to 
the  skill,  perseverance,  and  con- 
tinuity of  purpose  exhibited  by 
Europeans  that  the  high  price  of 
the  first-rate  Indian  article,  as  com> 
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pared  witli  that  of  Java  and  the 
New  World,  is  mainly  due.  No- 
thing less  than  an  active  maaager, 
often  from  north  of  the  Tweed, 
conld  give  the  cakes  of  Bengal  in- 
digo their  uniform  texture,  even 
substance,  and  rich  colour.  The 
out-turn  of  indigo  from  the  Bengal 
Residency  is,  we  are  told,  on  the 
average,  one  hundred  thousand 
chests;  and  as  far  as  prices  and 
supply  are  concerned,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  even  in  the  last 
century  the  sharp  and  practised  eye 
of  the  European  at  once  seized  on 
a  native  staple,  improved  the  mode 
of  its  manufacture,  enlarged  the 
yearly  out-turn,  and  almost  created 
the  trade. 

But  the  present  question  is  really 
not  one  of  manufacturing  the  pro- 
duce^ but  of  cultivating  the  plant, 
and  it  now  turns  out  that  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  misrepresentation 
on  this  head  has  been  circulated 
amongst  the  English  community 
both  at  home  and  in  India.  It 
seems  that,  attached  to  most  fac- 
tories, are  certain  lands  on  which 
the  indigo  plant  is  grown  '  by  an 
establishment  of  ploughs,  buUocks, 
and  servants,  maint^ed  at  the 
planter's  expense.'  Of  these  lands 
the  European  must  have  acquired 
the  tenant-right  or  the  right  of  ac- 
tual occupancy.  Even  &  he  be- 
comes a  zemindar  or  landholder,  he 
is  not  in  a  position  to  treat  all  the 
lands  within  his  zemindary  as  his 
own — cancelling  a  lease  here,  oust- 
ing a  tenant  there,  introducing  a 
new  cultivation  in  one  place,  or 
buildhig  a  row  of  model  cottages  in 
another.  The  ryots  of  Bengal, 
with  that  inveterate  tenacity  wmch 
has  distingui^ed  their  brethren  in 
the  village  communities  of  Upper 
India,  have  managed,  in  spite  of 
neglect  or  inefficient  laws,  to  main- 
tam  their  position  as  the  undoubted 
occupants,  and  in  many  cases  as 
the  real  and  tangible  owners  of  the 
soil.  Wherever  the  planter  culti- 
vates indigo  with  his  own  ploughs 
and  servants,  he  either  holds  the 
lands  as  a  house  farm,  or  he  takes 
a  lease  of  waste  or  unoccupied 
lands  within  a  zemindary,  or  he 
rents  or  purchases  outright  the 
actual  rights  of  the  tenant  from 
the  tenant  himself.    But  without 


such  rights,  rented  or  purchased, 
he  can  do  HteraUy  notlung  in  the 
way  of  agriculture.  All  planters, 
it  now  turns  out,  adopt  this  system 
to  a  certain  extent.  Some  till  a 
score  or  even  a  few  hundreds  of 
acres;  others,  whose  predecessors 
came  early  to  the  country,  when 
there  was  much  land  to  be  re- 
claimed from  the  jungle,  cultivate 
and  manufacture  indigo  by  this 
system  alone.  But  one  thing  is 
established  beyond  question,  which 
is,  that  there  are  hardly  any  dis- 
putes, disturbances,  or  outbreaks 
of  feeling  where  this  sound  and 
healthy  system  prevails.  The  land 
is  acquired  by  the  European ;  the 
bullocks  and  ploughmen  are  main- 
tained at  his  cost,  or  hired  and  paid 
for  in  cash ;  the  various  processes 
of  agriculture,  from  the  first  tilling 
of  the  land  to  the  cutting  and  tar- 
rying of  the  last  sheaves  or  bundles 
of  the  indigo  plant,  are  undertaken 
by  the  European,  who  in  this  view 
is  planter  as  well  as  manufacturer ; 
the  expenditure  of  money,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  materials  and  live 
stock,  the  chances  of  the  cliinate. 
the  trials  of  temper,  the  risks  oi 
the  season,  are  his  and  his  alone. 
If  an  acre  of  land  well  ploughed 
and  pulverized,  and  sown  at  the 
right  moment,  should,  owing  to  a 
due.  succession  of  sunshine  and 
showers,  yield  the  unusual  return 
of  sixty  or  seventy  bundles,  the 
whole  profit  is  enjoyed  by  the 
European.  Should  the  same  extent 
of  land,  after  the  same  careful  cul- 
tivation, be  dried  by  the  sun  or 
drenched  by  unseasonable  rains, 
and  yield  nothing  but  a  dry  bundle 
of  sticks,  with  a  few  sere  and 
yellow  leaves  hanging  about  them, 
the  undivided  loss  ^vml  fall  on  the 
planter.  No  dark-coloured  agri- 
culturists come  in  between  to 
share  the  burdens  or  to  partake  the 
success. 

But  a  very  limited  portion  of 
Bengal  indigo  is  produced  in  the 
above  way,  and  our  readers  may 
naturally  ask  what  other  plan  has 
been  devised  to  supply  the  market 
with  a  crop  which  must  be  sown 
and  grown  within  ninety  or  one 
huncfred  days^  which  is  in  its  very 
nature  precarious,  and  which  stands 
exposed  to  the  chances  of  a  climate 
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capricious  in  its  moods  and  ter- 
rible in  its  eflfects  ?  The  answer  to 
this  is,  in  plain  language,  that  the 
system  has  been  to  make  the  ryot 
or  cultivator  take  the  whole  of  the 
risk,  while  the  European  manufia.c- 
turer  took  the  whole  of  the  advan- 
tage. Few  men  were  prepared  for 
such  a  startling  revelation,  but  it 
is  one  true  in  its  strictest  letter, 
and  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  dis- 

Sute.  This  system  we  shall  now 
escribe. 
The  E\u*opean  having  esta- 
blished or  purchased  a  factory, 
with  the  proper  number  of  vats, 
boilers  drying  and  st^re-houses, 
sets  about  contracting  with  the 
ryots  of  the  surrounding  es- 
tates to  deliver  to  him  so  much 
indigo-plant  yearly  at  so  much  a 
bundle.'  If  the  ryots  were  men 
livmg  on  the  estates  of  others 
—native  landowners— and  paying 
rent  to  them,  the  Englishman  very 
often  found  it  necessary  to  buy  the 
goodwill  of  the  landlord.  Native 
gentlemen  are  averse  to  interference 
between  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents ;  and  when,  as  often  hap- 
pened, disputes  occurred  about  the 
fulfilment  of  the  contract,  or  the 
oppression  of  any  of  the  servants 
ci  the  factory,  or  any  other  cause, 
the  ryot  sought  the  natural 
protection  of  his  zemindar;  .and 
the  zemindar,  after  much  litigation 
and  arrogance,  genersdly  compro- 
mised matters  by  ^ving  a  perma- 
nent lease  of  a  portion  of  his  estates 
to  the,  manufacturer,  who  thus 
became  in  his  turn  enabled  to 
treat  with  the  ryots  as  his  own 
dependents  without  fear  of  inter- 
ruption caused  by  any  third  i)arty. 
Though,  as  we  have  said,  the  pos- 
session of  a  zemindary  by  no  means 
<M)nfers  on  the  zemindar,  be  he 
native  or  European,  the  absolute 
right  in  the  land;  though  a  large 
portion  of  the  ryots  are  any- 
thing but  tenants  at  will,  and 
though  many  of  them  have  sub- 
stantial interests  which  are  ac- 
knowledged both  by  the  statute 
and  the  common  law;  yet  the 
di^ty  and  consequence  naturaQy 
arising  out  of  such  possession  are 
sufficient  to  enable  its  holder  to 
influence  the  minds  of  the  ryots, 
and    to    make     them     conform 


to  his  views.  *  In  this  way  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  on  the  part  of 
the  ryots  increased  wherever  the 
European  manufacturer  had  ac- 
quired landed  interests.  In  this 
arrangement,  properly  conducted, 
there  is  not  very  much  to  object. 
So  long  as  the  cultivator  of  the 
plant  was  fairly  treated,  honestly 
remunerated,  and  not  bullied  by 
the  servants  of  the  manufacturer, 
the  system  might  go  on;  but  the 
late  Commission  of  Inquiry  has 
disclosed  that  he  was  not  treated 
with  fairness,  that  he  was  vexed 
and  harassed  by  the  native  agents 
of  the  planter,  and  that  he  was  not 
remuTierated  at  all. 

Astounding  as  this  appears,  it  is 
nevertheless  true  that  a  cultivation 
which  was  compulsory  in  its  origin, 
and  was  only  maintained  by  the 
application  of  undue  pressure,  has 
gone  on  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
Calcutta  for  the  last  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  The  cultivation  in 
most  instances  was  commenced  by 
the  ryot  simphr  because  he  could 
not  help  it.  He  would  agree  to 
what  appeared  reasonable  in  order 
to  please  his  landlord.  When  his 
landlord  promised  him  benefit  from 
his  contract,  protection  when  op- 
pressed, medicines  when  sick,  and 
education  when  ignorant,  and  en- 
forced these  promises  with  the 
energy  and  pertinacity  which  the 
Anglo-Saxon  exhibits  everywhere, 
the  result  was  inevitable.  Nearly 
every  ryot  who  possessed  the  high 
and  light  soils  alone  suited  to  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  consented  to 
contracts.  The  moral  pressure,  the 
hope  of  benefits,  the  sight  of  ready 
money  offered  at  a  season  of  the  year 
when  cash  in  hand  was  desirable, 
united  with  the  fear  of  violence, 
were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted; 
and  when  once  committed  to  his 
contract,  the  lyot  became  bound 
to  the  factory  by  a  perpetual  tie, 
and  placed  m  a  position  which 
fully  justifies  the  expression  of 
*  predial  slavery'  applied  to  him  by 
the  late  Lord  Macaulay. 

For,  compulsory  as  the  initiation 
was,  it  is  the  least  objectionable 
feature  in  a  bad  system.  It  is  now 
indisputably  established  in  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Europeans  them- 
selves, that  sham  contracts  were  ha- 
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bitually  renewed  every  succeeding 
year.  The  ryot  who  had  contracted 
to  sow  indigo  for  a  distinct  term  of 
five  or  ten  years  was  compelled  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  blank  stamp 
paper,  which  was  never  filled  up 
with  the  terms  of  the  contract,  but 
which  was  flourished  over  his  head 
like  a  districtus  enm;  and  this  not 
on  the  expiry  of  his  nominal  term 
of  ^YQ  years,  but  in  every  succeed- 
ing  autunm;    so   that,  to  speak 
plainly,  the    wretched   cultivator 
never  made  one  single  step  towards 
the  liquidation  of  his  agreement. 
It  is  shown  conclusively  that,  in 
this   way,    contracts  were   trans- 
mitted from  the  father  to  the  son, 
and  even  to  the  grandson,  and  that 
tibie  majority  of  the  cultivators  are 
now  those  of  the  second  and  third 
generation,  who  had  no  option  in 
the  matter  and  no  power  to  set 
tiliemselves  f rea    It  is  proved  also 
firom  the  day  and  ledger  books  of 
the  factories,  that  by  far  the  greater 
portion  of  the   ryots  have  been 
cultivating  for  years  at  a  yearly 
dead  loss,  expending  their  time 
and  capital  in  a  kind  of  agriculture 
of  which  the  produce  neither  fed 
their    children    nor    fiUed    their- 
pockets,  and  which  at  last  became 
odious  in  the  highest  degree.    It 
appears  farther  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  bundles  of  the  plant  has 
been  for  years  so  much  below  the 
fair  market  value,  or  so  manifestly 
below  the  return  of  other  country 
produce,  that  the  'bad  balances,'  as 
they  are  termed,  have  continued  to 
increase  against  the  ryot^s  name 
till  the  total  of  his  debt  rendered 
his  ddiveiunce  hopeless.     These 
bad  balances,  whicn  are  cleverly 
made  up  of  different  items,  were 
never  aUempted  to  be  recovered  by 
1^^   process.     No  ryot   appears 
ever  to  have  been  permitted  to  talk 
of  clearing  himseli ;  no  annual  ad- 
justment of  accounts  was  thought 
0^  except  what  was  just  sufficient 
to  show  the  cultivator  that  he  was 
hopelessly  indebted,  and  that  he 
must  take  a  couple  more  of  rupees 
of  advances  for  every  third  of  an 
acre  \  which  he  did  take,  under  the 
conviction  that  they  were  all  the 
cash  he  was  ever  likely  to  see. 
EvenAof  this  pittance  a  consider- 
able portion  was  abstracted  by  the 


servants  of  the  factory  as  their 
perquisite ;  and  the  whole  relation 
of  manufacturer  to  ryot  appeals 
one  of  such  glaring  inequality  and 
unfidmess,    that    we     can    only 
wonder,  not  that  it  broke  down 
suddenly  in  the  si)ring  and  autunm 
of  i860,  but  that  it  had  not  broken 
down  at  least  six  or  eight  years  a^o. 
But  we  have  not  yet  aone  with 
the  evils  of  the  system,  now  for  the 
first  time  disclosed  to  many  in  all 
their    naked  ugliness.      (Jountry 
squires  will  be  staggered  to  hear 
that  a  different  standard  of  mea- 
surement prevailed  in  regard  to 
lands  marked  out  for  indigo  to 
that  used  for  any  other  measure- 
ment.  When  a  zemindar  measured 
the  lands  of  a  ryot  to  see  that  they 
were  fairly  described  in  Ids  title- 
deeds,  or  that  the  ryot  did  not  pay 
rent  for  five  acres  when  he  should 
be  paying  for  seven  acres,  a  local 
standard-rope  was  in  use,  the  size 
of  which  varied  in  different  parts 
of   the   country,  but  which  was 
approved  and  recognised  by  the 
villagers   in   each   locality.     But 
when  the  European  measured  the 
lands  of  a  ryot,  not  for  rent,  but 
for  indigo,  as  specified  in  the  con- 
tract, he  adopted  another  standard 
of  measurement  at  least  one-fourth 
as  large.    We  have  all  heard  of  the 
hara^  operation  of  the  game  laws, 
but  what  should  we  think  of  a 
country  gentleman  who  leased  lands 
to  tenants  one  year  at  forty  shillings 
the  acre,  and  took  part  of  them  back 
the  next  year  to  make  a  cover  for 
foxes  or  pheasants,  insisting  on  the 
acreage  oeing   measured   m   this 
latter  instance  bya  standard  one- 
fourth  as  large?    The  same  kind  of 
unfairness,  indeed,  predominates  in 
every  other   transaction   between 
these  two  contracting  jjarties,  and 
everywhere  to  the  manifest  disad- 
vantage of  the  ryot.    The  best  lands 
are  selected  by  the  European,  and 
the  ryot,  knowing  that  in  any  case 
his  hope  of  profit  from  the  cultiva- 
tion is  remote  and  visionary,  natu- 
rally would    put  his  second-best 
lands  off  on  the  factory.    When  the 
lands  have  been  secured,  measured, 
and  marked,  the  entire  trouble  ana 
expense  of  cultivation  falls  on  the 
ryot.    He  must  turn  out  with  his 
ploughs  and  bullocks  exactly  at  the 
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time  when  it  suits  his  partner  in 
business,  who  is  in  reality  his 
master— that  is,  when  a  shower  in 
March  or  April  has  sufficiently 
softened  the  ground,  hardened  to 
the  consistency  of  a  brick  by  five 
months  of  uninterrupted  sunshine. 
The  unlucky  ryot  is  forced  to  weed 
the  young  plant,  or  in  some 
instances.  &  he  be  perfunctory,  is 
liable  to  nave  items  entered  in  the 
Account  against  him  as  for  the 
weeding  performed  by  hired 
labourers,  in  his  default.  Then  he 
has  to  cut  and  carry  the  plant  to 
the  factoiy,  and  when  he  delivers 
it,  to  see  it  hurriedly  and  unfairly 
measured  by  an  iron  chain,  which 
is  made  to  compress  the  stalks  as 
much  as  a  strong-limbed  inhabitant 
of  Upper  India  retained  for  the 
purpose  can  compress  them.  When 
the  conveyance  of  the  plant  which 
furnishes  the  dye  is  ended,  it  often 
happens  that  the  stumps  are  left  to 
shoot  upand  to  produce  a  crop  of 
seed.  This  crop;  it  is  considered 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  take,  not  under  a  pre- 
emption at  the  current  price  of  the 
market^  but  at  a  fixed  rate  of 
eight  shillings  a  maund.  Conse- 
quently when  the  seed  was  selling 
in  the  neighbourhood  at  forty  or 
fifty  "Shillings,  as  it  has  been  lately. 
or  a  rate  wmch  might  have  savea 
the  cultivator  from  indebtedness 
and  loss  had  he  been  a  free  a^ent, 
he  was  compelled  by  an  iniqmtous 
custom  to  sell  this  seed-crop  for  six 
or  seven  times  less  than  it  was  worth* 
Take,  then,  all  the  above  facts, 
whicn  have  been  established  on  the 
unimpeachable  evidence  of  the 
European  manufacturers  them- 
selves, the  compulsory  cultivation, 
the  unjust  measurements,  the 
ruinous  pecuniary  results,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  escape  or  freedom, 
and  can  any  man  wonder  if  such  a 
system  of  cultivation  should  some 
day  end  in  a  crash ) 

But  the  curious  part  of  this  sys- 
tem is  the  peculiar  phraseology  to 
which  it  has  given  birth  on  the  part 
of  those  most  interested  in  foster- 
ing a  delusion  which  could  blind 
an  English  community,  and  main- 
tain in  India  a  cultivation  profit- 
able to  one  party  only,  at  a  ruinous 
loss  to  the  other.    It  was  probably 


thought,  up  to  this  year,  by  those 
in  !Emgland  who  thought  anything 
on  the  subject,  that  the  European 

I)lanter,  as  he  was  misnamed,  had 
arge  farms  on  which  he  drilled  and 
disciplined  troops  of  obedient  and 
contented  labourers,  who  looked  to 
him  for  everything,  and  cultivated 
his  indigo  on  his  lands  with  livehr 
interest  or  cheerful  submission.  It 
was  imagined  that  the  planter 
brought  all  the  capital,  and  gave  a 
ready  market  to  the  ryot  for  the 
labour,  which  was  all  that  the  latter 
had  to  offer.  But  it  is  now  seen 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  capital 
embarked  in  the  venture  is  fur- 
nished by  the  ryot.  The  land,  the 
ploughs^  and  his  bullocks,  are  all 
nis,  besides  the  continuous  labour 
which  he  unwillingly  bestows  on 
the  successive  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  European  has  certainly 
his  factory,  his  vats,  and  his  boilers, 
and  he  gives  some  ready  money  in 
advance  to  the  ryot  at  the  period 
of  his  signing  the  contract,  but  he 
goes  no  further,  except  to  inspect 
and  pick  out  the  best  lands,  or 
those  which  suit  his  fancy,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  ryot  seeds  and 
weeds  the  indigo  before  the  rice : 
the  indigo,  which  is  a  source  of 
vexation  and  indebtedness,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  rice,  which  can  be 
eaten  or  sold  at  the  market  rate. 
The  cultivation,  the  price  of  the 
seed,  the  price  of  the  stamp  for  the 
contract  which  is  never  written  out, 
and  which  serves  no  purpose  but 
to  terrify  poor  men  into  obedience, 
are  undertaken  or  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  the  ryot.  Kever  was  there 
such  an  exemplification  of  the  big 
schoolboy's  offer  to  his  lesser  com- 
panion—heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose. 
In  this  way  even  sensible  men 
have  talked  tnemselves  and  others 
into  the  belief  that  all  the  ryots 
cultivating  indigo  undjer  the  con^ 
tracts,  the  vicious  nature  of  which 
we  have  explained  above,  were 
bound  to  continue  to  do  so  under  a 
kind  of  allegiance  which  it  was 
treasonable  to  forfeit  or  retract. 
The  most  ludicrous  and,  we  fear, 
most  dishonest  perversion  of  terms, 
has  in  consequence  been  applied  to 
the  whole  of  the  dispute  between 
those  who  cultivated  andlN^hose 
who    manufactured    indigo.     The 
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contest  was  called  a  strike  of  labour 
against  capital,  so  as  to  suggest  a 
parallel  with  me  strike  which  we 
iiad  in  London  just  eighteen  months 
ago :  the  £etct  being  that  the  ^eater 

Sart  of  the  capital  employed  in  pro- 
ucing  indigo  belong^  to  the 
native,  and  was  really  his  own, 
wMle  the  remainder  was  in  many 
cases  borrowed  by  some  rash  and 
unscrupulous  European  from  one 
of  the  mercantile  houses  at  Calcutta 
at  a  venture  and  at  a  heavy  rate  of 
interest.  Then  strenuous  endea- 
vours were  made  to  represent  the 
discontent  of  the  r^rots  as  connected 
with  political  objects.  At  one 
time  it  was  loudly  asserted  that  the 
wealthy  Hindoo  zemindars  had 
instigated  the  cultivators  to  rise 
against  the  European,  whose  supe- 
rior skill,  greater  energy,  and  more 
beneficent  rule  formed,  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  grinding  oppression 
of  the  native  landlord.  At  an- 
other it  was  insinuated  that  the 
2iiahommedans,  whose  appetite  for 
blood  had  not  been  simciently 
Bated  by  the  great  mutiny,  were 
making  tools  of  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation, and  in  combination  with 
these  were  endeavouring  to  drive  the 
white  setter  from  the  feirest  pro- 
vinces in  India,  which  he  benefited 
by  his  labour  and  capital  The  old 
cry  of  the  antipathy  of  the  Civil 
Sctvicc  to  the  interlopers,  who  did 
nothing  but  discover  abuses  and 
spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land, 
was  revived  in  all  its  intensity. 
The  Government  was  assailed  with 
virulent  abuse  because,  while  it 
took  ample  precautions  against  any 
agrarian  outbreak,  it  would  not 
interfere  to  dictate  the  terms  of  a 
commercial  contract,  or  because  it 
enforced  the  supremacy  of  law,  and 
would  not  allow  policemen  to  judge 
of  the  truth,  or  to  reqidre  the  ful- 
filment of  an  evil  engagement, 
which  one  party  violently  impugned. 
Even  the  missionaries  were  not 
spared,  and  it  was  impudently  as- 
serted that  a  few  words  of  advice 
and  explanation  offered  by  half  a 
dozen  reverend  gentlemen  in  the 
course  of  familiar  conversation  with 
the  lower  orders,  had  stopped  the 
cultivation  of  indigo  in  uuree  or 
four  districts  each  as  large  as  Kent. 
The  whole  of  these  excuses  have 


proved,  on  the  closest  and  most 
searchiug  examination,  to  be  as 
false  and  rotten  as  the  iniquitous 
system  which  they  were  intended 
to  uphold.  In  f&ctj  the  Europeans 
connected  with  the  mercantile 
interest  have  been  so  blinded  by  a 
long  course  of  unchecked  and  ir- 
responsible authority,  and  by  prac- 
tical exemption  from  the  law,  that 
they  refused  to  read  the  signs  of 
the  times  or  to  recognise  the  strik- 
ing changes  of  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  They  remained  blind  to  the 
increasing  mtelligence  and  to  the 
inquiring  spirit  of  the  Bengal  ryot^ 
whose  acuteness  is  far  above  the 
leveL  not  mereljr  of  the  natives  of 
the  Upper  Provinces,  but  even  of 
the  general  run  of  our  Englisdi 
peasantry.  Thej;  were  blind  to  the 
steady  rise  of  prices  of  labour  and 
of  all  the  ordinary  articles  of  con- 
sumption, which  in  the  last  six 
years  had  doubled  in  value.  They 
could  not  or  would  not  see  that  a 
system  based  on  compulsion,  re- 
quiring a  constant  application  of 
moral  and  physical  pressure,  not 
conducted  on  the  broad  Ei^li^ 
principles  of  reciprocal  benefits  to 
both  the  contracting  parties,  and 
demanding  territorial  influence  as 
a  necessary  condition  to  successful 
mercantile  transactions,  was  not  a 
system  endowed  with  the  elements 
of  vitality  and  permanence.  Hiey 
contemptuously  disregarded  the 
glaring  contrast  of  advantageous 
and  ruinous  agriculture,  the  advice 
of  experienced  officials,  the  mur- 
murs of  a  discontented  population, 
the  lessons  of  history,  the  deduc- 
tions of  reason,  and  the  voice  of 
conscience.  They  were  content  to 
stifle  all  rising  aualms  by  the  assu- 
rances of  the  false  prophets  of  the 
Indian  press,  who  whispered  or 
shouted  peace,  and  who  were  too 
glad  to  attempt  to  find,  in  the 
course  taken  by  Government,  a 
ready  solution  of  all  the  difficulties 
in  which  injustice  and  oppression 
will  inevitably  terminate.  Like 
the  drunkard,  they  were  ready  at 
once  to  ascribe  the  crapulous 
headache  to  the  well-cooked  and 
well-seasoned  dishes,  instead  of  to 
the  intoxicating  draught  of  a  strong 
and  heady  wine. 
But  the  whole  system  has  been 
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laid  so  bare  that  self-deception  is 
no  longer  possible.  There  has  been 
no  political  meaning  in  the  late 
demonstration  of  the  Bengal  ryots, 
at  least,  none  that  can  cause  anxiety 
to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
nipping  in  the  bud  rebellion  agamst 
the  authorities.  The  moyement 
which  has  led  a  large  body  of  the 
rural  classes,  temperately  but 
firmly,  to  stand  up  for  their  rights, 
is  one  which,  if  it  bears  a  political 
signification,  may  be  treated  by 
politicians  of  every  class.  The 
Hindoo  gentry,  so  far  from  having 
fomented  the  disputes,  have  been 
sufferers  themselves,  and  their  fac- 
tories, conducted  on  a  system  that 
but  too  faithfully  mimicked  the 
faults  of  the  stronger  and  *more 
successful  Europeans,  have  been 
temporarily  closed.  Not  a  trace  of 
Mahommedan  fanaticism  has  been 
evinced  in  any  single  district.  No 
emissaries  of  green  fiags,  no  minis- 
ters of  sedition  scattering  words 
of  patent  ambiguity,  have  been 
arrested,  denounced,  or  even  named; 
nor  have  they  existed  save  in  the 
imagination  of  special  correspon- 
dents, or  the  writers  of  fiery  leaders 
for  the  press.  At  no  period  within 
official  recollection  have  the  pea- 
santry been  more  orderly,  the  laws 
more  respected,  or  property  more 
secure.  And  we  doubt  much 
whether  any  great  manifestation  of 
deep  popular  feeling  ever  took 
place  m  any  age  or  country  with 
less  show  01  violence,  with  greater 
sobriety  of  demeanour  on  the  p»art 
of  the  populace,  and,  considering 
their  exciteable  temperament,  long- 
endured  grievances,  and  sudden 
emancipation,  with  so  tranqwl  and 
innocuous  a  denouement.  As  re- 
gards the  alleged  antipathy  of  the 
CivHService,  it  is  admitted  by  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  plan- 
ters that  the  members  of  that  body 
have  afforded  the  Europeans  all  the 
advice  and  aid  in  their  power.  So 
far  from  obstructing  or  thwarting 
the  mercantile  body,  the  magis- 
trates and  judges  have  all  along 
been  on  friendly  and  intimate 
terms  with  the  unofficial  Euro- 
peans, visiting  their  houses,  and 
Joining  with  them  in  parties  for 
shooting  and  hunting.  And  that 
after  the  horrors  of  1857,  by  which 


all  Englishmen  suffered,  there 
should  arise  any  antipathy  between 
one  class  of  Europeans  and  another, 
or  any  desire  in  official  men  to 
favour  natives  at. the  expense  of 
Englishmen,  is  an  assumption  at 
once  improbable  and  absurd.  We 
suspect,  m  truth,  that  the  facts  are 
just  the  other  way.  The  civilian 
magistrates  have  been  too  apt  to 
overlook  the  rights  and  claims  of 
the  natives,  and  have  been  too 
ready  to  infer  that  the  Europeaii, 
whenever  he  asked  it,  was  entitled 
to  protection.  But  these  official 
gentlemen  had  really  a  difficult  and 
a  delicate  task  to  play.  No  sooner 
did  any  individual  magistrate  endear 
vour  to  hold  the  scales  in  even  ba- 
lances, than  he  was  assailed  with  a 
howl  of  derision,  and  plentifully 
bespattered  with  abuse.  '  Nothing 
could  be  more  odious  to  the  mem- 
bers of  a  highly  honourable  service 
than  to  be  charged  with  dislike  of 
their  own  countrymen,  partiality  to 
natives,  or  with  a  fear  lest  the  short- 
comings of  their  authority  should 
be  exposed.  In  this  way  matters 
generally  till  last  year  had  resulted 
in  the  Europeans  having  the  native 
police  and  their  superiors,  the 
magisterial  authorities, « rather  on 
the  side  of  the  factory ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  blame,  which  has  been 
shifted  continuously  fix>m  one  back 
to  another,  from  the  police  to  the 
law  courts,  from  the  Gk)vemment 
to  the  missionaries,  must  now  be 
laid  on  the  broad  backs  of  the 
planters.  The  zemindars  have  been 
guilty  of  the  abominable  wicked- 
ness of  aiding  the  European  plan- 
ter in  his  troubles,  and  of  sufitering 
losses  with  him  from  the  same 
cause.  The  civilians  have  been 
guilty  of  the  iniquity  of  helping 
the  European  as  far  as  they  could 
consistently  with  their  duty,  and  in 
some  instances  of  having  stretched 
a  point  in  his  favour.  The  mis- 
sionaries have  been  guilty  of  the 
heinous  offence  of  mixing  familiarly 
with  the  lower  orders,  of  listening 
to  their  grievances,  of  pointing  out 
to  them  how  redress  could  be  ob- 
tained in  a  lawful  manner,  of  en- 
joining submission  to  the  consti- 
tuted tribunals,  fidelity  to  contracts, 
patience  under  affliction,  and  trust 
in  God.    The  ryots,  with  no  tongue 
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to  plead  for  them  in  the  Senate, 
with  no  powerful  representative 
with  whose  particular  interest  their 
own  could  be  identified,  easily  im- 
posed on  by  inventions,  however 
monstrous,  liable  &om  their  tern* 
perament  to  bursts  of  passion, 
smarting  under  a  sense  of  unde- 
served wrong,  hopeless  of  redress, 
yet  detesting  their  perpetual  bon- 
dage, have  been  guUty  of  making 
the  sudden  discovery  that  the 
Qovemment  of  her  Majesty  would 
not  prop  up  an  urgust  and  impolitic 
system  by  force  of  armed  authority ; 
and  of  then  using  their  newly- 
found  freedom  with,  on  the  whole, 
a  moderation,  a  gravity,  and  a  dis- 
cretion of  which  the  Scotch,  the 
most  sober-minded  of  nations  even 
in  times  of  revolution,  need  not 
have  been  ashamed. 

The  whole  of  the  false  system 
which  we  have  above  exposed 
must  be  speedily  changed,  that  is, 
as  soon  as  the  ryot  can  be  brought 
to  hear  the  word  indigo  named  with 
patience.  The  presence  of  English- 
men in  the  interior  of  India  is 
unquestionably  desirous  on  many 
grounds.  We  have  not  forgotten 
the  gallant  services  rendered  by 
several  unofficial  gentlemen  during 
the  mutinies :  ana  so  long  as  they 
engage  in  speculations  conducted 
on  sound  commercial  principles, 
their  residence  there  in 'times  oi 
pea|Ce  is  calculated  to  increase  the 
social  prosperity  of  the  natives,  and 
to  lend  strength  to  Government. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  .that  even 
under  the  fikulty  cultivation  of 
indigo  some  good  was  really 
effected.  Waste  lands  were 
reclaimed,  jungle  was  cut  and 
cleared  away,  employment  was 
given  to  a  number  of  labourers 
who  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
dass  of  cultivators  of  the  plant  * 
money  was  circulated  to  a  limited 
extent;  and  some  official  abuses 
may  have  been  exposed  and  cor- 
rected. But  these  advantages  are 
attained  as  easily,  and  can  be  kept 
more  securely,  where  recourse  is 
not  had  to  compulsion  and  violence. 
And  there  has  been  rather  too 
much  said  of  the  blessing  of 
European  capital  and  civilization 
as  worthy  of  being  forced  on  the 
Oriental  population  at  all  risks. 


No  system  can  be  permanent  of 
which  the  supporters  are  constantly 
crying  out  for  special  legislation  to 
guard  their  interests  from  ruin. 
No  amount  of  capital  would  ferti- 
lize a  country  in  which  its  intro- 
duction and  retention  depended  on 
six-pounders.  No  independence, 
no. exhibition  of  the  eturay  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  will  induce  for 
it  reverence  and  respect  in  the  eyes 
of  the  natives,  where  such  qualities 
are  not  combined  with  fair  dealing 
and  kindness ;  or  where  they  are 
associated,  as  they  have  been  un- 
happily in  some  cases,  with  avarice 
and  unscrupulousness,  and  with  a 
ready  resort  to  coercion  and  force. 
To  account  for  the  past  crisis  we 
do  not  want  a  lecture  &om  men 
who  have  resided  for  twenty  years 
in  the  Mofussil,  as  the  interior  of 
India  is  termed,  on  the  duplicity 
and  faithlessness  of  the  Bengal 
ryot.  The  truest  race  of  English- 
men might  become  demoralized  in 
two  generations  if  chained  to  pur- 
suits which  mocked  them  with  such 
mere  shams  as  blank  contracts, 
unadjusted  balances,  and  yearly 
losses.  What  resource  is  left  to 
the  weak  but  fraud  and  evasion  1 
or  what  likelihood  is  there  that 
deceit  and  faithlessness  will  be 
eradicated  under  the  pressure  of 
antagonistic  interests  backed  by 
the  strong  hand?  If  the  ryot  is 
lazy,  it  is  because  the  most  continue 
ous  exertions  would  bring  him  no 
gain  from  indigo.  If  he  evinces  a 
desire  to  violate  his  contract,  it  is 
because  he  never  entered  into  it  of 
his  own  free  will.  If  he  hates 
indigo,  it  is  because  he  has  been 
practically  taught  the  way  to  hate 
it.  But  the  truth  is  that  no  class 
of  men,  save  the  manufacturers 
of  indigo,  complain  of  universal 
faithlessness  on  the  part  of  Hindoos 
or  Mahommedans,  who  engage  in 
commercial  dealings  all  over  the 
country.  Large  quantities  of  the 
commonest  country  produce  change 
hands  on  n^re  verbal  agreements ; 
are  stipulated  for  beforehand,  or  are 

Surchased  for  downright  cash  by 
ealers  who  go  from  one  mart  or 
village  to  another  for  this  purpose. 
A  little  dirty  scrawl,  only  intelli- 
gible to»  the  native  banker,  and 
handed  over  to  a  traveller  in  a 
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bazaar  in  Calcutta,  will  be  cashed 
at  Delhi  or  Lahore  without  hesita- 
tion or  mistrust.  Dealera  in  the 
better  kinds  of  produce,  in  hides, 
in  timber,  in  silk,  in  sugar,  in 
hemp,  in  a  dozen  other  articles, 
find  that  their  ventures  conductea 
on  the  healthy  and  lasting  princi- 
ples of  reciprocal  benefit  are  carried 
out  with  unbroken  smoothness. 
Even  indigo  can  be  manufactured 
in  other  parts  of  India  than  Lower 
Bengal  without  producing  violent 
discontent,  and  without  calls  for 
special  legislation  and  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment. In  Madras,  in  the  Doab  of 
Hindoostan,  and  in  some  districts 
of  Behar,  indigo  is  grown  by  ryots 
under  contract  without  complaints 
of  unfairness  from  one  party^  or  of 
evasion  from,  the  other;  or  is  pur- 
chased in  the  open  market  by 
intermediate  agents,  who  collect 
and  sell  to  the  manufacturer  what 
t^ey  have  purchased  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  from  those 
who  grow  the  plant  of  their  own 
accord.  Let  British  capital  be 
employed  in  this  direction,  and  it 
will  find  its  ready  outlet  and  cer- 
tain reward. 

We  trust  that  when  the  whole  of 
this  important  subject  comes  before 
Parliament,  as  it  undoubtedly  will 
do,  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of 
the  Bengal  ryot  will  not  be  for- 
gotten, nor  be  postponed  to  suit 
the  views  of  those  men  who,  after 
twenty  vears  of  false  security,  have 
now  only  themselves  to  thank  for 
their  own  ruin.  But  we  warn  all 
genuine  philanthropists  that  the 
voice  of  truth  in  this  matter  has 
been  weak,  and  that  of  ignorance 
and  misrepresentation  strong.  We 
might  have  enlarged  further  on  the 
conduct  of  Europeans,  and  have 
drawn  attention  to  some  very  ugly 
stories  of  afi&ays,  illegal  iniprison- 
ment  of  helpless  individuals,  and 
other  consequences  of  irresponsible 
power  on  the  part  of  unofficial 
Europeans,  which  the  late  inquirv 
has  brought  to  light.  We  are  told, 
however,  that  a&ays  worthy  of  an 
Irish  fair  have  considerably 
decreased  owing  to  better  laws  and 
a  more  vigorous  administration; 
and  our  wish  at  present  is  to  set  the 
commercial  part  of  the  question  in 


its  true  light.  It  is  on  this  that 
gentlemen  in  either  House,  with 
all  their  independence  and  enlight- 
enment, require  to  be  warned. 
To  talk  of  the  dispute  as  one 
between  'capital  and  labour;'  to 
write  that  ryots  had  been  *  tampered 
with'  as  if  they  were  sepoys  resus* 
citated  from  uie  defunct  native 
arm^ ;  to  describe  villages  as  being 
'  in  insurrection ;'  to  say  that  some 
parts  of  the  country  were  *  dis- 
affected,' while  in  others  *  men  were 
returning  to  their  allegiance;'  to 
transform  humble  agriculturists 
who  for  the  first  time  had  learnt  to 
act  together,  into '  emissaries  of  sedi- 
tion and  treason,'  is  deliberately  to 
misstate  the  whole  question,  and 
to  evince  a  proficiency  only  in  the 
use  of  that  word  misrepresentation 
for  which  Quizot  could  find  no 
precise  Gallic  equivalent;  or  in 
that  darker  vice  for  which  the 
Houhynhyms  had  no  word  at  alL 
The  Indian  Press,  with  one  or  two 
honourable  exceptions  on  the 
western  side  of  India,  are  banded 
together  in  a.  firm  resolve  that  the 
truth  shall  not  appear,  and  when 
facts  are  brought  to  light  distinc- 
tive of  preconceived  tneories,  or 
subversive  of  the  rickety  props  of 
the  European  manufacturer,  they 
are  quietly  shelved  and  ignored. 
The  unofficial  Englishmen  and  the 
pubHc  writers  have  but  one  wish, 
which  is  to  throw  the  whole  blame 
on  Government,  to  advance  the 
claims  of  their  own  class,  and  to 
perpetuate  the  unhappy  antagonism 
of  race  and  colour  to  which  the 
mutiny  gave  a  free  vent.  As 
BaUie  Nicol  Jarvie  told  the  English 
Captain  in  Bob  Eoy^  when  they 
were  about  to  enter  Rob  Roy^ 
country,  *  They  (the  Highlanders) 
may  quarrel  amang  themseUs,  and 
gie  ilk  ither  ill  names,  and  maybe 
a  slash  wi'  a  claymore,  but  they  are 
sure  to  join,  in  the  lang  run,  against 
a'  civilized  folk  that  wear  breeks 
on  their  hinder  ends,  and  hae  purses 
in  their  pouches.'  This,  and  no 
more,  need  be  said  of  the  press  of 
Calcutta. 

That  a  score  or  two  of  planters 
should  be  ruined  is,  apart  from  the 
above  considerations,  matter  for 
deep  regret.  The  worst  of  Nemesis 
in  tnese  cases  is,  that  she  visits  the 
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imoffending  as  well  as  the  guilty. 
Men  who  hsA  managed  to  conduct 
their  manufacture  on  the  founda- 
tion of  [such  unfair  contracts  with 
success,  and  without  exasperating 
the  ryots ;  whose  whole  intercourse 
with  the  agriculturists  had  been 
marked  by  acts  of  kindness ;  who 
had  conversed  with  the  lower  orders, 
redressing  their  grievances,  attend- 
ing to  their  wants,  and  giving  them 
advice  and  instruction,  have  been 
involved  in  the  common  ruin.  It 
was,  indeed,  owing  to  their  presence 
that  the  crash  did  not  occur  at  an 
earlier  period  ;  and  when  anything 
was  ever  whispered  or  asserted  in 
detraction  of  indigo,  its  supporters 
could  triumphantly  point  to  such 
individuals,  and  the  assailant  was 
immediately  silenced  or  repulsed. 
But  no  isolated  acts  of  mere  per-^ 
sonal  kindness  could  save  what  has 
so  long  been  doomed.  The  presence 
of*  Lord  Clyde  and  all  his  Eng[lish 
army,   but   nothing   less,    might 


perhaps  force  the  ryots  of  Bengal 
to  sow  against  their  wishes.  The 
presence  of  a  few  police  battalions, 
a  couple  of  gun-boats,  and  a  score 
or  two  of  Irregular  Cavalry,  has 
preserved  tranquillity,  whenever  it 
was  thought  just  possible  that  one 
party  or  the  other  might  be  tempted 
to  commit  violence.  More  than 
this  the  Government  could  not  do» 
It  could  not  attempt  to  save  two 
millions  of  capital  from  being  tem- 
porarily placed  in  abeyance^  at  a 
less  risk  than  of  provoking  a 
popular  rebellion,  which  would 
have  cost  forty  millions.  And 
when  the  seMsh  and  irrational 
clamour  of  a  couple  of  hundred  of 
Englishmen  shall  have  died  away, 
the  gratitude  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  emancipated  agricul- 
turists will  obtain  a  nearing,  will 
arrest  the  attention  of  the  states- 
man or  philanthropist,  and  find  a 
record  in  the  calm  and  dignified 
revision  of  history. 
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P\  the  da3rs  of  the  ancients  (to 
give  myself  plenty  of  seaboard) 
liv^  three  sisters,  so  remarkably 
shortsighted  that  it  came  to  be 
commonly  said  by  their  neighbours 
that  they  had  but  one  eye  between 
them.  This  was  downright  scandal 
and  exaggeration;  and  doubtless 
arose  from  the  asperity  and  iiyured 
feeling  which  their  seeming  some- 
times to  know  their  acquaintance 
and  sometimes  not,  occasioned. 
However  that  may  be,  the  slander 
spread  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be 
currently  believed  by  many  who, 
if  they  had  used  their  own  eyes, 
might  have  convinced  themselves 
to  the  contrary.  But  none  are  so 
blind  as  those  who  won't  see,  and 
it  is  much  easier  and  pleasanter  to 
bemoan  the  sad  mote  m  our  neigh- 
bour's eye,  than  to  admit  that  we 
can  by  any  possibility  have  a  beam 
in  our  own.  Hence  it  became 
quite  notorious  that  the  three  Miss 
Uorgons  had  but  one  eye;  and. as 
the  youngest  sister  was  extremely 
pretty  and  was  given  to  flirting, 
the    calumnies  of    the   Scythian 


ladies  were  aggravated  on  these 
accounts,  till  they  seriously  affected 
her  character.  *Did  you  ever  see 
such  hideous  curls  f  said  one,  */ 
would  not  have  them  if  I  could 
get  them.'  '  Curls !  they  are  more 
Bke  snakes,'  rejoined  another, '  and 
I  reaUy  believe  the  siUy  thing  is 
vain  of  them.' 

Thus  idly  and  mischievously  did 
tongues  run  on;  till  age,  that  comes 
to  all  (who  live  long  enough),  came 
to  the  three  Miss  Gorgons.  There 
was  no  jealousy  now  of  their  beauty, 
for  they  had  none  to  boast ;  but  aa 
the  poor  old  things  had  never  made 
friends  for  themselves  when  they 
were  young,  so  they  had  none  now 
that  they  were  greyheaded.  Miss 
Medusa's  hair  really  did  stand  out 
in  frightful  spirals,  like  so  many 
corkscrews,  to  use  the  mildest 
expression ;  though  of  course  I  no 
more  mean  to  say  they  were 
literal  corkscrews  than  snakes ;  and 
as  for  her  sisters,  they  had  no  hair 
at  all,  yet  objected  to  wear  fronts. 
Their  appearance  may  be  imagined; 
old  ladies  always  require  a  certain 
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aonoimt  of  setting  off;  the  less  that 
is  seen  of  them  the  better.  If  they 
are  sensible,  they  will  chiefly  hd 
pe^  for  ample  and  thick  draperies, 
relieyed  by  delicately  clean  laces 
and  mnslms;  but  unfortunately, 
full  petticoats  were  not  fashionable . 
in  the  days  of  the  Miss  Qorgons, 
and  I  incline  to  think  they  rather 
affected  the  altvle  afterwards  in 
favour  with  Madame  Recamier. 
Meanwhile,  the  poor  ladies,  though 
they  had  more  than  one  eve,  really 
came  to  have  only  one  tooth  between 
them ;  and  as  tliat  fluttered  like  a 
wintry  leaf  in  the  mouth  of  the 
yoimgest,  who  had  a  way  of 
sometimes  concealing  it  zdtogether 
by  drawing  down  her  lip,  it  became 
a  joke  among  their  friends  (!)  that 
it  was  transferable. 

Such  was  the  decline  and  &11  of 
*  the  three  Gorgons/  as  they  were 
irreverently  termed  behind  their 
backs ;  but  though  they  died 
unwept,  unhonoured,  it  cannot  be 
said  they  were  unsung.  Lampoons 
sometimes  obtain  greater  circula- 
tion than  only  moderately  bad 
epics :  and  if  they  once  get  into  the 
moutns  of  the  masses,  their  immor- 
tality is  secured :  while  their  sub- 
jects, instead  oi  being,  like  flies, 
embalmed  in  amber,  are  like 
animals  preserved  in  very  rancid 
and  noisome  spirits. 

Thus  were  these  sisters  handed 
down  to  credulous  posterity  as 
having  hands  of  brass,  hair  entwined 
with  serpents  (though  only  one  of 
them  had  even  a  wave  in  her  hair !), 
toi/ngs  (their  shoulder-blades,  poor 
loves,  not  but  what  they  should 
have  worn  high  dresses)  as  yellow 
as  gold,  scaly  skins,  teeth  like  tusks 
(as  long  as  they  had  any),  and  eyes 
that  turned  to  stones  all  those  on 
whom  they  fixed  them !  The  force 
of  malice  could  no  farther  go. 

Well,  they  are  dead  and  buried ; 
at  all  events  dead  and  gone.  The 
forked  and  venomous  tongue  of 
scandal  can  hurt  them  no  longer. 
But  the  scandal  itself,  you  see, 
has  not  died ;  what  an  indestmcti^ 
ble  thing  it  is,  all  through  long 
ages! 

Now,  I  did  not  mean  to  have 
enlarged  so  much  on  these  unlucky 
women  when  I  began,  though  I 
was  drawn  onward  by  tne  irresisti- 


ble force  of  sympathy.  All  that  £ 
meant  to  have  done  was  to  observe, 
by  way  of  ox>ening  my  subject,  that 
it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  the 
power  Miss  Medusa  Gorgon  had  of 
turning  those  whose  eyes  she  met 
into  stone,  arose  from  anything 
peculiarly  piercing  in  her  own  orbs 
of  vision;  on  the  contrary,  I 
imagine  it  to  have  been  simply  a 
case  of  short  sight. 

Or,  at  any  rate  it  might  have 
been  so*  and  my  reason  for  this 
opinion  is  as  follows.  I  myself  am 
remarkably  and  painfully  short- 
si^^hted,  and  the  defect  has  coloured 
all  my  character  and  actions.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  pen  ^  The  Confes- 
sions of  a  Snortsighted  Lady,'  it 
would  be  quite  a  new  page  in  auto- 
biography ;  because  persons  in  this 
category  are  mainly  so  sensitive  on 
the  subject,  that,  while  owning  in 
an  off-hand  kind  of  general  way, 
that  they  are  shortsiehtedj  they 
shrink  from  revealing  the  ridiculous 
misadventures  into  which  this 
defect  has  led  theln  to  a  sardonic 
public. 

I  consider,  then,  that  I  have 
opened  up  a  new  subject.  It 
occurred  to  me  just  now,  as  I  was 
walking  along  the  high  road,  and 
came  plump  upon  a  man  whom  I 
mi^ht  have  seen  a  long  while  before 
walking  straight  towards  me,  if,  as 
a  generous  world  says,  '  I  had  used 
my  eyes.'  Instead  of  this,  I  did 
not  see  him  till  he  was  just  under 
my  nose ;  I  protest,  he  seemed  to 
have  risen  that  monient  out  of  the 
ground  :  only  I  know  he  didn't.  I 
caught  his  eye,  as  the  saying  is ;  I 
almost  thought  I  knew  him,  and 
almost  bowed:  then  I  almost 
thought  I  didn't  know  him,  and 
immediately  hardened  my  neck  and 
looked  straight  on,  as  much  as  to 
say,  *  I  did  not  see  you,  and  don't 
know  you — ^not  in  the  least.'  I  was 
for  the  moment  Medusa  herself. 
The  man  looked  petrified.  When 
I  say  that,  I  know  what  it  means. 
To  petrify  is  to  turn  to  stone.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  he  was  not 
actually  petrified;  but  he  looked 
so.  He  looked  as  people  look  when 
we  say  metaphorically  they  are 
petrified ;  which  wasall,  ifancy,  that 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Medusa. 
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It  all  passed  in  a  moment.  He, 
mark  you,  knewme.  He  thought 
at  first,  as  he  came  along  towards 
me  and  marked  my  expression.  *  She 
don't  see  me,'  and  thought  to  slip  by 
'unknownst.'  At  the  very  moment 
of  pas%ng,  when  that  strange  fatal- 
ity drew  my  eyes  'towards  his,  he 
thought  *She  does  see  me,'  and 
was  immediately  going  to  give  a 
quick,  short  little  bow — ^all  that 
our  very  slight  acquaintanceship 
warranted  (I  cannot^  after  all,  be 
sure  whether  he  was  our  glazier  or 
the  man  that  comes  for  the  water- 
rate).  But,  unhappy  man  1  at  that 
Tery  instant,  quick  as  thought,  he 
perceived  the  vacant  expression  my 
countenance  suddenlv  assumed,  the 
*  I-have-nothing-at-all- to-do -with- 
you'  expression — the  *  I  didn't  bow, 
nor  begin  to  bow,  and  am  not  going 
to.'  "She's  proud r  thinks  he; 
which,  as  it  happens,  is  the'  very 
last  thing  I  am :  and  instantly  he 
hardens  into  stone,  bodily  and 
mentally.  Instead  oi  the  ^fixture  of 
his  eye  having  motion  in  it,'  the 
case  is  just  the  other  way.  *  Oh/ 
thinks  he  .bitterlv  to  himself  (for  I 
know  exactly  what  passed  in  his 
mind),  'catch  me  thinking  for  to 
bow  to  Miss  Marrables  a^ain !  She 
dliortsighted,  indeed !  She's  proud, 
that's  what  she  is.  One  oi  your 
stuck-up  quality  J  as  poor  as  Job's 
cat,  ana  yet  holding  her  head  above 
people  that  could  buy  her  up  over 
and  over  a^n  any  day.  She 
needn't  be  airaid  of  mt/  intruding 
again  upon  her  gentility !' 

Now,  is  not  it  wretched']  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  of  con- 
tinual occurrence.  It  is  of  no  good 
to  say  *Why  don't  you  know 
people?  why  don't  you  keep  a 
sharper  look-out?  why  don't  you 
show  decidedly  that  you  do  know 
them  or  that  you  do  not  ?  I  cannot, 
it  is  my  fate.  Because,  you  see,  I 
don't  Know  which  way  to  decide 
till  they  are  close  upon  me.  Some- 
times I  see  them  advancing  upon 
me,  and  I  think,  'Do  I  know  this 
person  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  Til  look  into 
the  hedge  till  we  have  passed  each 
other.'  By  which  means  I  have 
sometimes  cut  an  intimate  friend, 
who  has,  thought, '  What  on  earth  is 
Miss  Marrables  about  1  Up  in  the 
clouds,  evidently  r    And  tne  fault 


of  my  short  sight  is  set  down  to  my 
authorship.  But  oftener  a  strange 
impulse  overrules  my  settled 
determination  to  look  into  the 
hedge,  and  the  fatal  uncertain 
glance  is  given  that  ends  in  no 
positive  recognition,  and  the 
Medusa  fate  is  on  me. 

I  have  launched  into  the  subject 
now,  and  will  go  through  with  it, 
regardless  of  internal  conflicts. 
What  sighB  will  be  heaved,  what 
groans  of  Mlow-feelinff  extorted 
by  this  chapter  of  revelations !  I 
must  have  thousands  of  fellow- 
sufferers  who  have 

A  grief  they'll  ne'er  impart ; 

It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

But  it  consumes  the  heart  1 

Tell  me,  then,  ve  who  are  not 
quite  case-hardened,  is  it  agreeable, 
mer  calling  up  a  frank  smUe  and 
extending  a  friendly  hand  to  a 
smart  youn^  man  whom  you  take 
to  be  an  mtimate  acquaintance 
with  a  cheerful  *how  do  you  dof 
to  have  to  follow  it  up  with  an 
apologetic  *I  be^  your  pardon  ?* 
Is  the  case  much  improved  if  the 

Eartv  accosted  be  an  excessively 
ne  lady,  who  coldly  stares  at  you, 
and  whenever  she  afterwards  meets 
you,  shows  by  her  supercilious 
expression  that  she  rememoers  your 
gaucheriei 

Neither  is  it  very  a^eeable  to  be 
told  with  a  simper  of  superiority, 
*  I  saw  you  yesterday  qmte  close, 
but  I  saw  that  you  did  not  see  me.' 
Again  and  again  have  I  said,  '  Oh, 
but  it  is  just  as  bad  of  you  to  pass 
me  without  speaking,  as  of  me  to 
pass  you.'  In  fact  it  is  a  great 
deal  worse,  and  they  know  it.  But 
this  is  one  of  the  grievances  that 
never  get  redressed. 

Shortsighted  people  are  often 
shy,  and  is  it  a  wonder  ?  For  my 
part,  I  don't  see  how  they  can  help 
it.    I  was  not  bom  shv ;  my  dis- 

Eosition  is  naturally  the  reverse, 
ut  I  have  become  uable  to  fits  of 
shyness  through  force  of  circum- 
stances. I  have  borne  many  ^ 
hard  word  from  my  music-master 
and  drawing-master,  from  my  re- 
luctance to  acknowledge  that  the 
reason  why  I  did  not  play  such  an 
appogiatura,  or  copy  such  a  line, 
was  simply  because  I  did  not  see 
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it.  At  chess,  my  oversights  have 
sometimes  proceeded  irom  the 
same  cause,  I  Hterally  have  not 
seen  what  pieces  were  en  prise,  I 
have  met  members  of  my  own 
family,  without  knowing  them: 
have  had  chance  opportunities  or 
speaking  to  old  fnends  which  I 
would  have  given  the  world  not  to 
liave  missed ;  have  travelled  with 
acquaintance  who,  meeting  my 
first  cold  look,  have  thought  I  did 
not  mean  to  know  them,  and  have 
been  silent  all  the  lourney.  I  have 
unconsciously  chilled  the  hearts  of 
old  people,  of  poor  people,  of 
people  wno  have  gone  down  a  little 
m  the  world,  of  people  who  never 
were  very  high  up  in  it.  of  people 
with  whom  I  would  gladly  have 
obliterated  some  dinerence.  of 
touchy  people,  of  timid  people,  of 
dear  httle  cnildren. 

Some  one  may  bluntly  exclaim, 
*  Why  in  the  world  don't  you  wear 
spectacles  1*  Well,  while  we  ar«  in 
tne  world,  we  don't  quite  like  to 
make  world's  wonders  of  ourselves, 
and  if  I  have  a  prejudice  against 
any  particular  way  of  disfiguring 
one's  self,  it  is  in  the  way  of  spec- 
tacles. Crutches  need  not  be  spoken 
against;  a  wooden  leg  has  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  it ;  an  ear- 
trumpet  is  not  wholly  objection- 
able, a  sling  is  downright  interest- 
ing; but  spectacles!  an,  they  are 
very  ugly,  and  require  more 
strength  of  mind  than  I  as  yet 
possess.  A  person  who  is  not  very 
handsome  cannot  afford  such  a 
drawback ;  a  person  who  is  hand- 
some can  hardly  be  expected  to 
wear  anything  so  disfiguring.  No, 
I  must  bear  my  defect,  with  all  its 
concomitants,  u  there  be  no  other 
remedy. 

I  know  one  person  more  short- 
sighted than  myself.  As  her  story 
is  impressive,  I  will  recite  it. 

My  friend.  Miss  Sybilla  Sidney,  is 
in  the  decline  of  Ufe.  She  pos- 
sesses a  modest  competency,  shall 
we  say  three  hundred  a-year? 
This  permits  her  to  live,  not 
showily,  but  with  comfort.  Het 
tastes  are  unostentatious  and 
quiet.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
sister  Fanny,  who  was  always  of  a 
gayer  turn,  early  in  life  married 


one  of  the  Smiths,  a  younger 
member  of  the  Smitns  of  Smith- 
field-park,  so,  you  know,  that 
speaks  for  itself.  High  people 
are  often  dull,  the  Smiths  im- 
commonly  so,  I  believe;  hence. 
Miss  Sybilla's  eldest  niece,jSylvia> 
had  a  very  dull  life  of  it.  Though 
excessively  genteel,  poor  girL 
she  took  after  her  mother,  and 
would  gladly  have  had  a  little 
gaiety,  but  that  was  not  to  be 
thought  of,  for  Mr.  Smith's  circum- 
stances were  no^  opulent,  and 
rather  than  not  receive  his  friends 
on  equal  terms,  he  preferred  not  re- 
ceiving them  at  alL  So  that  Sylvia^ 
a  good,  contented  girl  as  ever  lived, 
and  very  pretty,  was  glad  of  any 
little  change  she  could  get,  and 
when  none  offered,  made  the  best 
of  it.  Miss  Sybilla  was  naturally 
fond  of  having  her  to  stay  with 
her,  though  the  favour  was  not  ac- 
corded as  often  as  she  could  have 
wished.  When  she  secured  Sylvia 
it  was  delightful  to  see  how  she 
brightened  up.  Instead  of  plod- 
ding along  the  road  as  if  she  did 
not  see  anybody,  and  frowning 
very  much,  her  furrows  disap- 
peared, and  sh&  was  all  cheerful-* 
ness  and  activity.  Sylvia,  who 
never  saw  her  but  under  this 
favourable  aspect,  of  which  she 
was  herself  the  main  cause,  grew 
to  be  exceedingly  fond  of  her  aunt, 
so  that  it  was  very  pleasant  to  see 
them  together. 

She  was  grown  quite  old  enough 
to  be  settled  in  me,  and  yet  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  chimce  of  it, 
when,  on  the  opening  of  our  new 
churcn,  Miss  Sidney  invited  her 
to  accompany  her  to  the  conse- 
cration. Our  parish  church  had 
become  too  small  for  the  require* 
ments  of  the  neighbourhood,  or 
rather,  I  suppose  I  should  say,  our 
neighbourhood  had  increased,  too 
much  to  find  accommodation  in 
the  parish  church,  so  a  district 
church  had  been  built^  and  a  good 
deal  of  money  was  raised  for  it  at 
the  time,  though  I  am  sorry  to  say 
there  remains  a  heavy  debt  stilL 

Well,  it  was  expected  to"  be 
rather  a  gay  affair,  and  our  shop 
windows  were  full  of  smart  bon- 
nets, either  bespoken  or  to  tempt 
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customers.  A  luncheon  was  to  be 
given  afterwards  to  the  bishop,  to 
which  the  elUe  of  Stillwaters  were 
invited,  though  I  was  not.  My 
habits  are  known  to  be  retking. 

Miss  Sidney,  in  a  Magenta- 
coloured  silk,  and  white  shawl, 
with  a  very  prett^r  bonnet,  was  on 
the  platform,  waiting  for  the  train 
to  come  in,  just  before  it  was  time 
to  go  to  church,  and  her  fiice 
beamed  with  sndles  as  she  caught 
a  glimpse  of  Sylvia  in  a  first-class 
carriage.  The  door  was  hastily 
opened,  and  a  young  man  sprang 
out,  and  then  handeof  out  ^Ivia. 

'  You  here,  too  V  said  liiiss  Sid- 
ney, very  cordially. 

^Yes,'  said  he.  rather  surprised, 
and  about  to  add  something  else, 
when  she  must  needs  interrupt 
him  with — 

'Well,  this  is  better  stilL  Of 
course  you  will  stay  to  lunch.  Do 
look  after  the  luggage,  and  we  will 
walk  quietly  on. 

And  then,  eagerly  greeting  ^Ivia. 
she  drew  her  out  of  the  crowa 
of  black  coats  and  white  neck- 
cloths, and  led  her  off  in  triumph. 

'  How  glad  I  am  you  are  come  1' 
cried  she. 

^  Yes,  so  am  I,'  said  Sylvia*  'I 
would  have  come  by  an  earlier 
train  if  I  could,  and  then  should 
have  escaped  coming  down  with 
the  bishop^s  party ;  however,  it  did 
not  signify,  for  I  was  in  a  different 
carriage,  and — ' 

'Oh,  you  had  Horace  to  take 
care  of  you '  interrupted  her  aunt 

'Horace?  cried  Sylvia;  'Horace 
i3  not  here.  What,  did  you  think 
tiie  gentleman  to  whom  you  spoke 
was  Horace)  Why,  he  was  a  perfect 
stranger!  Ithougnt^ouknewhim.* 

'I?  not  in  the  least  if  he  was 
not  Horace,'  said  Miss  Sidney, 
turning  very  red  j  *  he— oh,  here  he 
is.* 

At  this  instant  the  mysterious 
incognito  came  up  to  them,  with  a 
doubtfiilj  apologetic  sort  of  look, 
and  bowinf^,  said, 

'Miss  Sianey,  it  has  given  me 
great  pleasure  to  look  after  your 
niece's  luffsage,  w];dch  the  railway 
porter  -vnll  put  on  a  truck  imme- 
diately. You  said  something — ^I 
am  afraid—' 
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'  I  am  truly  obliged  to  you.  sir,' 
said  Miss  Sidney,  embairassea ;  '1 
fear  I  have  taken  an  impertinent 
Uberty,  owing  to  a  mistake— I 
thou^t,  at  the  moment,  you  were 
Mr.  Horace  Smith.' 

'  No,  only  Harry  Mayne ;  and  as 
I  apprehend  your  invitation  is  not 
transferable,  rll — ^ 

And  he  raised  his  hat  to  take 
leave. 

'  Oh,  yes,  yes.  it  ii  transferable,' 
cried  Idiss  Sianey,  precipitately; 
'that  is,  if  you've  no  better  en- 
gagement' 

'  None  at  all,  to  luncheon,'  said 
he.  '  Then  if  I  reallv  may  act  upon 
it,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  look 
in  on  you  after  the  consecration.' 

'Certjunly,  certainly,'  said  Miss 
Sidney,  and  gave  him  her  hand. 

He  bowed,  and  was  gone. 

Sylvia  was  highly  amused ;  her 
aunt  in  immense  perturbation. 

'I  idways  lose  my  presence  of 
mind  so,'  said  she ;  '  there  was  not 
the  least  necessity  for  my  asking 
him  to  lunch.  But,  you  see,  I 
owed  him  some  amends  for  send- 
ing him  to  look  after  your  luggage, 
and— oh,  de^,  dear  me,  how  tire- 
some.' 

'  I  wonder  who  he  is,'  said  ^Ivia. 

'  Oh,  my  dear,  I  know  who  he  is 
perfectly  well,  though  I  did  not 
recollect  his  face  ;  the  Maynes  are 
good  people  enough,  but,  you  see, 
they  are  not  of  my  «e^.' 

'What  does  that  signify,  aunt? 

'  Everything,  my  dear.  You  may 
know  nothing  of  such  divisions  in 
London ;  but  every  little  country 
town  has  several  cliques,  and  the 
members  of  one  clique  don't  mix 
wil^  the  others.' 

'  I  have  read  of  the  Guelf s  and 
Ghibellines,'  said  Sylvia,  '  and  of 
the  Neri  and  Biandii;  but  I  did 
not  think  that  such  feuds  existed 
now,  unless  in  the  Highlands.' 

'No  feud  at  all,'  said  Miss  Sid- 
ney :  '  we  idinply  don't  meet' 

'Oh,  then  I  think  that  might  be 

f)t  over.    And,  do  you  know,  aunt, 
found  him  a  very  pleasant  com- 
panion.' 

'Very  likely,  my  dear,  the 
Majmes  have  money  enough,  and 
can  pay  for  good  education — only— 
however,  I  shall  make  the  best  of 
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it  now ;  and  I  shall  not  be  sorry 
for  one  of  that  set  to  see  that- 
though  I  can't  compete  with  them 
in  wealth,  I  have  everything  very 
nice  about  me.' 

And  in  fact  Miss  3ybilla  had  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  her 
luncheon,  though  she  did  not  be- 
long to  the  Bishop's  set.  Her  old- 
fashioned  plate  was  a  miracle  of 
brightness :  her  cut-glass  equally 
briBiant;  ner  damask  table  linen 
of  the  finest  quality,  and  her  dishes 
well  chosen  and  well  dressed.  A 
few  friends  dropped  in  after  the  ser- 
vice to  partake  of  her  hospitality; 
and  Mr.  Harry  Majme,  who  looked 
brimful  of  fun,  was  not  backward 
in  making  his  appearance.  Every- 
body was  the  gainer  thereby,  for 
he  had  so  many  diverting  things 
to  say  that  Miss  Sidney's  walls -had 
not  echoed  with  such  merriment 
for  a  long  tima 

To  cut  my  story  short,  there  en- 
sued all  the  disagreeable  conse- 
quences of  not  knowing  whether 
to  bow  to  his  mother  or  not,  of 
deciding  to  abide  by  the  old  maxim 
'in  for  a  penny,  m  for  a  pound,' 
and  yet  of  acting  in  direct  contrar 
diction  to  it,  oy  Miss  Sidney's 
passing  Mrs.  Mayne  with  a  stony 
look  the  very  day  aft^  she  had  en- 
tertained Harry  at  dinner,  and 
when  that  lady,  at  her  son's  earnest 
request,  was  on  her  way,  somewhat 
reluctantly,  to  leave  her  card  at 
Miss  Sidne/a  Of.  course  Mrs. 
Mayne  was  instantly  convinced 
that  Miss  Sidney  had  slighted  her 
on  purpose,  that  she  was  willing  to 
know  the  son,  but  would  not  know 
the  mother,  and  thenceforth  pow 
Harry's  attempts  to  bring  about  a 
meetmgj  were  constantly  answered 
with  *  No,  no,  Harry ;  Pm  not  good 
enough  for  her^  I  know.  Tm  not  as 
refined  and  pohshed  as  Miss  Sidney, 
and  I  have  no  wish  to  push.  / 
have  my  pride  too.' 

Therefore,  when  Miss  Sidnejr, 
intending  to  follow  up  her  invita- 
tions to  the  son  by  calling  on  his 
mother,  met  her  close  to  her  own 

gate  and  could  not  fail  of  knowing 
er,  the  smile  she  immediately 
called  up  was  answered  by  Mrs. 
Mayne  with  precisely*  as  stony  a 
look  as  she  had  previously  given 


Mr&  Mayne.  The  cut  was  too 
direct  to  be  overlooked,  even  by 
Miss  Sidney ;  she  was  not  at  all 
haughty  or  easily  affix>nted,  but 
still  she  felt  so  plainly  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  that  Mra.  Mayne  de- 
clined her  acquaintance,  that  she 
was  hurt,  and  felt  '  ah,  well,  there 
is  no  ffood  in  breaking  through 
estaUished  distinctions;  she  may 
&ncy  I  am  ready  to  be  civil  to  her 
for  the  sake  of  her  son'  (which  was 
true  enough),  'and  I  have  never 
been  capable  of  such  meanness  yet, 
and  never  wUl  be.' 

The  acquaintance,  therefore, 
seemed  lik^y  to  die  out,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  the  young  people, 
whose  intimacy  had  ripened  with 
ffreat  rapidity.  Harry,  finding 
Miss  Sidney's  sociability  suddenly 
abate,  felt  he  had  no  pretence  for 
intruding  upon  her,  especially  as 
Ms  mother  had  told  him  with  some 
complacence   that  she   had   been 

Suite  as  rude  to  Miss  Sidney  as 
[iss  Sidney  had  been  to  her. 
It  was  not  a  case  of  Bomeo  and 
JuUet.  or  any  other  of  those  impas- 
sionea  couples  to  whom  parents 
and  guardians  play  very  mferior 
parts,  and  end  by  succumbing  or 
deeply  repenting  their  obduracy. 
Harry  ana  Sylvia  had  been  brought 
up  in  the  way  wherein  they  should 
go,  and  consequently  when  they 
found  their  very  pleasant  inter- 
course was  to  be  nipped  in  the 
budj  Harry  contented  mmself  with 
calhng  it,  in  soliloquy,  a  tremen- 
dous, bore,  and  Sylvia  gently  sighed 
over  her  crochet-work,  and  thought 
how  mudi  faster  time  had  passed 
at  the  beginning  of  her  visit  than 
towards  its  end. 

She  returned  home;  audit  might 
be  expected  that  these  young  per- 
sons would  never  again  meet. 
Events,  however,  turned  out  dif- 
ferently. In  llie  autumn  the  Smiths 
went  to  St.  Leonards ;  so  did  the 
Maynes.  Here  ensued  one  of  those 
intimacies  so  common  at  watering- 
places,  which  often  end  in  nothing 
and  sometimes  end  in  something. 
Mrs.  Mayne  and  Mrs.  Smith,  with- 
out any  thanks^  to  Miss  Sidney, 
acquired  rather  a  liking  for  one 
another,  and-  spent  much  of  their 
leisure  together.  Of  course  the  young 
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people  did  so  too.  Parties  were 
made  to  Bodiham,  to  Fairlight.  to 
Battle  Abbey,  to  Crowhurst ;  walks 
were  taken  oy  moonlight  on  the 
sands;  andjnst  as  Harry  and  Sylvia 
had  ascertamed  that  thcnr  now  were 
reallv  very  deeply  attached  to  one 
another,  and  oonld  not  be  happy 
apart,  the  lore  bSbox  was  broufjnt 
to  a  crisis  bf  Mr.  Smith's  deciding 
that 'it  was  tmie  to  tetnm  to  town. 
Harr^  had  made  prettv  sore  <^ 
Sylvia's  feelings  bef orenand ;  he 
now  made  formal  proposals  for  her 
to  Mr.  ^nith-Hmd  was  refused. 
Hanr  was  desperate ;  and  as  Mr. 
Smith  carried  nis  family  straight 
back  to  town  without  assigning 
any  sufficient  reason  for  his  rejec- 
tion, Harry  supposed  that  the  pride 
of  the  younger  scion  of  the  house 
of  Smith  had  been  wounded  by 
the  thoughts  of  alliance  with  a 
family  that  had  made  its  money 
by  trade. 

Hanr  was  not  at  all  disposed 
to  give  efylvia  up  without  a  strug^e. 
He  wrote  to  her,  but  got  no  answer 
to  his  letters.  He  then  remem- 
bered Svlvia's  warm  praises  of  her 
aunt  Sy SiUa,  and  resolved  to  solicit 
that  lady's  intervention.  Accor- 
dingly he  hastened  to  Stillwaters, 
and  met  Miss  Sidney  coming  aionff 
the  road.  He  says  he  bowed,  and 
even  spoke ;  the  says  she  is  sure  he 
didn't,  or  how  could  she  have 
avoided  hearing  as  well  as  seeing 
himi  2r<$  says  she  gave  him  a  look 
that  was  enough  to  congeal  bolting 
water;  the  says  she  never  saw  him 
at  all,  so  how  could  she  have  looked 
at  him  1  Me  says  she  frowned  at 
Um  so  terribly  that  he  felt  at  once 
the  whole  drcle  of  Sylvia's  family 
were  against  him;  she  says  she 
could  not  have  been  frowning,  how 
could  shel  for  she  was  nill  of 
cheerfulness  and  thankfolness  at 
%eing  able  to  count  up  the  average 
twenty  fine  days  in  October.  More- 
over, she  says,  a  tittle  nettled,  that 
if  he  had  been  a  youngman  of  any 


£n;>irit,  he  would  not  have  been 
oaunted  at  the  first  ungracious  look, 
but  would  have  spoken  up  for  him- 
self, and  would  then  have  found 
that  she  was  one  of  the  very  best 
friends  he  had  in  the  world,  and 
was  at  that  very  time  in  daily  cor- 
respondence wiui  her  sister,  endea- 
vouring to  obviate  Mr.  Smith's 
objections  (which  were  not  of  the 
kind  supposed),  and  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  the  young  people. 
However  that  might  aU  be,  certain 
it  is  that  Harry  must  have  been 
very  easily  upset  just  then,  for  he 
went  home  in  a  dreadful  fit  of  irri- 
tation, was  very  cross  to  them  all 
round  (a  thing  most  unusual  in 
him),  packed  up  his  traps,  as  he 
caUs  them,  and  went  off  that  veiy 
night  with  a  friend  to  a  tittle  rod 
off  the  Isle  of  Arran,  where  you 
can  neither  get  victuals  nor  post 
your  letters  in  rough  weatner, 
which  of  course  was  to  be  looked 
for  so  late  in  the  season.  There  he 
remained,' like  a  petican  in  the  wil- 
derness or  like  Gfaribaldi  in  Caprera^ 
tiU  aU  his  friends  wondered  wnat  in . 
the  world  had  become  of  him ;  and 
Sylvia's  eyes  Vere  qjuite  weak  with 
crying.  Miss  SybiUa  meanwhile 
had  used  her  pen  to  some  purpose, 
and  overcome  all  Mr.  Smith^  ob- 
jections, and  was  fidgeting  herself 
to  death  to  know  what  had  become 
of  Harry.  AU  at  once  he  turns  up, 
in  a  beard  and  pork-pie,  and  very 
cooUy  savs  he  is  ffoing  to  buy  a  red 
shirt  and  join  Colonel  Peard. 

Finding,  however,  the  turn  affairs 
had  taken  in  the  home  department, 
he  gave  up  this  dreadfiil  (though 
courageous;  project;  and  consented 
to  be  prevailed  upon  to  have  white 
shirts  made  instead  of  red  ones!  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
discussions  about  white  gloves, 
white  veils,  and  white  &vours  that 
were  in  requisition  for  the  wedding 
I  betieve  tne  day  that  made  Sylvia 
his  own  was  the  happiest  of  Miss 
Sidney's  til  & 
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THE  HOUSE  AND  HIS  RIDER* 


*  lyrO  man,'  says  Doctor  Johnson, 
J-1  *is  a  nypocriteinhis  amuse- 
ments.' The  great  philosopher 
knew  human  nature  well ;  and  «al- 
though  the  whole  labour  and  career 
of  a  life-time  may  be  biassed  by 
extraneous  circumstances,  we  may 
depend  upon  it  that  the  relaxations 
of  a  man  s  leisure  spring  spontane- 
ously from  the  disposition  of  the 
individual 

Let  the  cynic  and  the  utilitarian 
carp  as  he  may,  we  shall  always 
esteem  it  one  of  the  strong  points 
in  the  British  character,  that  an 
Englishman's  fevourite  pastimes 
consist  of  those  sports  which  draw 
most  largely  on  Dodily  vigour  and 
address,  with  just  a  sufficient  spice 
of  danger  to  call  into  action  the 
national  quality  for  which  we  can 
find  no  more  expressive  term  than 
the  word  *  pluck.'  In  other  coun- 
tries the  upper  classes,  though  suf- 
ficiently courageous  when  requisite, 
are  apt  to  lose  that  strength  of 
muscle  and  agility  of  limb  which 
are  such  advantageous  adjuncts  to 
a  gallant  spirit,  and  which  add,  far 
more  than  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  physiology  would  believe,  the 
coolness  of  unshaken  nerve  to  the 
mettle  of  undaunted  bravery.  The 
stomach  reacts  upon  the  heart,  and 
the  mens  sana  in  corpore  9cmo  is  as 
necessary  a  combination  for  the 
admiral  on  his  quarter-deck,  or  the 
g;eneral  who  leads  the  column  of 
attack,  as  for  the  orator  on  the 
hustings,  the  statesman  'in  posses- 
sion of  the  House,'  or  the  sage  in 
his  closet. 

Now,  the  sport  of  Hunting  has 
from  time  immemorial  been  the 
cherished  amusement  of  the  Eng- 
lish people ;  not  only  of  the  gentry 
whose  means  will  admit  of  their 
pursuing  it  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  we  cannot  deny  is  in  some 
cases  overdone,  but  of  the  mercan- 
tile and  middle  classes,  the  yeoman, 
the  &rmer,  the  thriving  tradesman, 
— every  man  who  lives  in  an  agri- 
cultural or  pastoral  country,  and 
who  can  anord  to  keep  a  horse. 


It  is  supported  by  the  prejudices 
(if  you  will)  of  all  ranks  of  tne  com- 
munitjr ;  it  affords  a  topic  of  con- 
versation to  a  great  number  of  in- 
dividuals during  five  months  of  the 
year,  and  is  followed  up  in  practice 
with  an  enthusiasm  truly  An^lo- 
Saxon  in  its  ardour  and  tenacity. 
^ Gui  bonof  you  may  say;  *why 
all  this  time,  energy,  money,  nay, 
even  talent,  lavished  upon  that 
which  i3  essentially  useless  in  it- 
self, and  productive  of  no  definite 
result?  To  this  we  replj\,  that 
while  admitting  that  the  Divine 
command,  'In  the  sweat  of  thy 
brow  thou  shalt  eat  bread,'  has 
destined  man  to  be  a.  worker,  we 
deduce  by  analogy  that  the  same 
merciful  rrovidence  has  ordained 
that  the  work,  even  amongst  the 
busiest  bees  in  the  hive,  shall  bear 
small  proportion  to  the  play.  There 
are  few  who  labour,  day  arter  day, 
throughout  the  year,  eight  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  Giving 
eight  more  for  sleep,  leaves  at  once, 
on  a  rough  calculation,  a  third  of  a 
man's  life  to  be  spent  in  relaxation. 
Do  your  work  manfully,  be  it 
digging  potatoes,  adding  up  fi^es, 
measuring  calico,  cutting  off  limbs, 
composing  sermons,  disentangling 
deeds,  winning  a  majoritv,  or  writ- 
ing a  fsurce.  Take  the  collar  bravely 
up-hill,  trot  merrily  over  the  leve^ 
and  hold  back  doggedly  in  the  de- 
scent, but  do  not  be  ashamed  when 
the  harness  is  off  to  kick  up  your 
heels  and  enjoy  yourself  Look  at 
the  lambs  m  the  sunshine,  the 
sparrows  on  the  house-top— are 
you  not  of  more  account  -  than 
these  1  Shati^  you  not  exult  in  your 
manhood,  your  intellect,  and  your 
immortal  soul  ?  Humbly,  indeed ; 
but,  because  humbly,  therefore 
gratefully,  joyfully,  and  with  thfe 
perfect  cormdence  of  a  child  at 
play. 

We  will  suppose  your  work,  then, 
religiously  pertormed :  perhaps  you 
have  forestalled  it  a  little,  and  sat 
up  an  hour  later,  or  got  up  an  hour 
earlier,  for  the  last  lew  days,  so  as 
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to  ensure  a  clear  eight  or  nine 
hours'  leisure/  You  are  a  prof  ech 
sional  man,  we  will  say,  with  a 
family,  we  hope  for  your  own  sake. 
Tou  nave  but  one  horse,  and  there- 
fore you  take  care  to  keep  a  good 
one.  In  your  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  you  have  christened  him 
Garibaldi ;  indeed,  he  haz  rather  a 
Boman  nose.  You  hunt  in  cord 
breeches,  and  never  mind  the  colour 
of  your  coat.  The  whole  day,  from 
the  moment  yow,  buckle  on  your 
spurs,  is  a  festival.  You  breakfast 
early  with  the  children,  and  the 
unusual  treat  is  necessarily  a  per- 
fect saturnalia  for  the  rosy  httle 
rogues.  What  with  laughing  and 
romping,  and  choking  over  the  tea 
and  bread  and  butter,  vou  are  as 
complete  a  child  and  maKe  as  much 
noise  as  the  youngest  of  them. 
Mamma,  with  her  placid  smile,  and 
fidr  thoughtful  brow,  is  compelled 
to  read  tne  Biot  Act  at  last,  and  a 
row  of  white  pinafores  come  to  the 
door  to  pat  Qarioaldi  and  see  you 
ofL  It  IS  a  mellow  morning  in  the 
late  autumn  or  the  early  spring. 
Do  vou  love  paintings?  Look  at 
the  landscape  m  front  of  ^ou :  the 
undulating  pastures,  the  rich  loam 
of  the  plough,  the  russet  leaf 
quivering  on  tne  hedge,  and  the 
nrequent  groves  and  copsewood 
softening  all  the  distance,  where 
the  dim  norizon  melts  into  the  grey 
and  doud-streaked  sky.  Are  ^ou 
fond  of  music?  Hear  the  lowing 
of  cattle  at  the  form  on  the  hill, 
the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  tink- 
ling of  the  old  bell-wether,  brows- 
ing in  this  adjacent  pasture.  Talk 
of  dancing !  Garibaldi  arches  his 
strong  firm  neck,  plays  and  champs 
at  his  bridle,  then  breaks  gaUy  into 
an  elastic  ^t  upon  the  springy 
tiurff  that  IS  the  true  poetry  of 
motion.  You  arrive  at  the  Meet, 
and  everybody  is  .glad  to  see  you, 
because  they  know  you  do  your 
duty  manfully  in  your  station,  and 
get  your  days  hunting  when  you 
can.  The  master  reco^^ises  your 
horse,  the  huntsman  points  out  to 
you  how  Gidloper  and  Ganymede 
resemble  their  famous  parents. 
Guardsman  and  Gertrude.  Tom 
Cropper,  the  rough-rider,  salutes 
you  witn  a  touch  of  his  battered 


cap,  and  you  are  not  insensible  to 
his  good  opinion,  and  the  con- 
sciousness that  he  has  more  than 
once  affirmed  his  conviction  that 
you  have  *  got  your  heart  in  the 
right  place.'  Perhaps  you  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  drop  into  a  run, 
or  a  good  rousing  gallop  of  five- 
and-twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at 
least.  You  and  Garibaldi  know 
one  another  so  well  that  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  get  a  start.  You  can 
screw  him  sideways  over  the  blind 
place  by  the  ash  tree,  or  go  in-and- 
out  of  the  double  post  and  rails  far 
more  safely  than  my  Lord  with  his 
twelve  hunters,  because  that  noble- 
man is  necessarily  riding  one  he 
has  never  mounted  before.  You 
watch  the  body  of  the  hounds,  and 
observe  Ganymede  turning  with 
the  scent^  where  the  others  have 
overrun  it.  This  enables  you  to 
save  Garibaldi  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
galloping;  and  the  good  horse 
plays  into  your  hands  by  doing  an 
^on  and  on'  in  return,  exactly  as 
you  would  have  done  it  yoursefi  on 
foot.  He  ei\joys  the  game  as  much 
as  you  do.  How  he  strides  away 
over  the  pastures,  and  drops  into  a 
steady  canter  when  he  comes  to  the 
ploughs!  If  you  would  open  a 
eate  he  pushes  it  with  Ms  chest,  or 
helps  you  with  his  nose,  as  sensiblv 
as  a  dog ;  whilst  at  the  few  realfy 
large  fences  you  are  compelled  to 
jump,  he  shows  the  energy  and  de- 
termination of  the  wildest  four- 
year-old.  He  covers  himself,  and 
you  too^  with  glory  at  the  brook, 
into  which  Cropper  plunges  over- 
head, and  enables  you  to  see  the 
fox  still' travelling  straight  and  . 
bold  for  the  earths  at  Upper  Long- 
wood,  pulled  down  in  a  grass  field 
by  the  leading  hounds,  old  Ger- 
trude's progeny  acquitting  them- 
selves to  the  huntsman's  satisfac- 
tion and  to  yours.  Are  you  not  a 
happy  m^n  and  a  proud,  though 
your  whiskers  are  grey,  when  you 
give  Garibaldi  a  mouthful  of  gruel, 
and  jog  him  carefully  home  ?  The 
children  greet  you  joyfiQly. 
Mamma  is  pleased  to  hear  you 
have  not  had  a  Ml  You  appre- 
ciate the  merits  of  that  worthy 
woman,  your  good  plain  cook,  and 
if  you  do  go  fast  asleep  in  your 
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axm-chair  after  dinner,  are  not 
your  dreams  of  -firesh  fields  and 
pastures  new?'  and  do  you  not  rest 
at  night  in  your  fiainily  four-poster 
like  an  infant,  and  awake  next 
morning  ready  and  willing  to  work 
like  a  man? 

Yes,  you  have  oiled  the  sprmgs 
that  move  the  intellectual  machine. 
You  have  brought  into  play,  almost 
without  knowing  it^  some  of  the 
most  useful  and  admirable  qualities 
of  the  human  organization.  Let 
•any  man  try  to  cross  a  country, 
even  on  a  very  experienced  ana 
perfect  hunter,  vrUh  not  after 
hounds,  at  the  pace  they  are  now 
bred  to  gOt  and  he  will  find  the  task 
a  more  mmcult  one  than,  if  a  neo- 
pliyte,  he  has  been  led  to  suppose. 
Be  must  of  course  possess  the 
physical  qualities  6f  activity  and 
norsemansnip^  but  these  will  avail 
him  little  without  certain  indis- 
pensable advantages  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  mind.  Coolness, 
judgment,  courage,  discretion,  ana 
perseverance — above  all,  the  quick- 
ness of  eye  that  spies  tne  slightest 
advantage  of  ground  or  locality, 
and  the  decision  that  seizes  on  it  at 
the  instant,— wiU  any  one  affirm 
that  a  pursuit  which  brings  into 
action,  nay,  calls  into  existence, 
such  faculties  as  these,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  produces  health,  hap- 
piness, and  good  fellowship,  is  to 
be  analysed  on  the  exact  principles 
of  political  economy,  and  the  good 
it  confers  measured  by  the  precise 
amount  of  consumption  it  creates  ? 
Cui  bono  ?  forsooth.  If  you  come 
to  that,  of  what  use,  apparent  at 
least  to  our  finite  reason,*are  the 
minnows  swarming  in  the  pond,  or 
the  motes  dancing  in  the  sunshine? 
Is  music  produotive  1  Can  poetry 
be  turned  to  account  ?  Are  loyalty, 
romance,  love,  veneration,  market- 
able articles  ?  Would  not  the  world 
go  on  as  well  without  one-half  of 
the  people  you  know  ?  But  ^s  that 
a  reason  why  you  should  not  gather 
them  round  your  board  at  Christ- 
mas, and  deck  the  room  with  holly, 
and  make  them  as  happy  as  you 
can.  stuffing  them  with  '  cakes  and 
ale,  and  ginger,  too,  as  '  hot  in  the 
mouth'  as  ever  they  can  bear  to 
eat  it? 


Let  us  rather  take  the  goods 
the  gods  provide  us,  with  smiles 
and  cheemd  hearts,  thankful  to 
those  who  from  their  superfluities 
minister  to  our  pleasures ;  grateful 
to  poor  Sir  Eiohard  Sutton  for  the 
ten  thousand-a-year  he  spent  on  a 
hunting  establishment,  kept  lit^ 
rally  for  the  amusement  of  the 
public ;  and  not  quarrelling  with 
the  manes  of  the  late  Thomas 
Assheton  Smith  because  he  hunt^ 
six  days  a  week  during  a  long  life, 
to  the  gratification  of  hundreds 
besides  nimself,  and  being  a  man 
of  unrivalled  courage  and  strength 
in  the  saddle,  rode  in  a  style  that 
would  have  broken  anybody  else*s 
neck.  No  one  ever  said  he  was  a 
hero  for  it,  but  at  least  he  showed 
the  heroic  qualities  of  vigour, 
bravery,  and  generosity.  Sir  John 
Eardley-Wilmot's  affectionate  me- 
moir of  his  old  friend,  notwith- 
standing the  many  strictures  it  has 
Srovoked,  only  goe%  to  prove  that 
[r.  Smith  was  an  excellent  and 
valuable  country  gentleman,  with 
an  extraordinary  gift  of  horseman- 
ship, and  a  passionate  liking  for  the 
chase.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  the 
book  now  before  us,  devotes  a  score 
of  pages  to  the  little  biography  of 
him  whom  thefirstNapoleon  call^ 
la  premier  chasseur  dHAngleierrey 
and  perhaps  a  short  sketch  of  this 
second  Bellerophon  is  least  of  all 
out  of  place  in  a  book  like  that 
now  under  our  notice,  bearing  such 
a  title  as  The  Horse  and  his  Eider, 
Sir  Francis  Head's  works  are  now 
so  well  known  to  the  British  public, 
that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to 
criticize  their  merits  or  their  style. 
The  fidelity  of  the  author's  descrip- 
tions descends  sometimes  into 
mintUioe  which*  border  upon  the 
ludicrous,  but  none  can  deny  the 
accuracy  of  his  information,  nor 
the  pains  with  whidi  he  gets  up 
the  statistical  fa/cts  of  any  subject 
he  thinks  it  worth  his  while  to 
treat.  His  descriptions  remind  us 
of  HogartL  There  is  the  same 
minute  attention  to  details,  the 
same  truthfulness  of  outline,  the 
same  under-current  of  humour, 
more  reflective  than  sarcastic, 
trenching  a  little  on  the  grotesque. 
Neither  of  them  forgets  or  neglects 
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a  plait  on  the  rake's  ruffles,  or  a 
patch  on  the  quality-dame's  cheek. 
Mther  is  more  calculated  to  repre- 
sent a  Sir  Plume  than  an  Apollo, 
to  do  justice  to  a  scene  from  the 
Beaux  Stratcigem^  than  to  a  pose 
from  the  antique.  Both  delineate, 
not  the  ideal  as  it  should  be,  but 
^e  real  as  it  is. 

Amongst  all  Sir  Francis  Head's 
works,  his  Towr  in  Ireland^  his 
Faggot  ofFrenck  StickSy  his  Bubbles 
from  the  Brunnens  of  NasBau,  his 
Stokers  and  Pokers  and  Jokers  on 
the  North-Westem  Railway ^  none 
have  achieved  a  greater  popularity 
than  one  of  his  earliest  efforts, 
entitled,  A  OaUop  across  the  Pampas, 
Written  thoroughly  con  amore,  and 
with  the  easy  flow  of  ideas  that 
seem,  like  their  originator  to  be 
swinging  along  at  a  hand-gallop, 
the  equestrian  Baronet  carries  us 
away  with  him  over  the  boundless 
plains  of  South  America,  free  and 
nntrammelled  as  himself  With 
hiTTi  we  unsaddle  at  noon-day  for 
refreshment,  resting  our  heads  on 
our  accoutrements,  feedinj^  on  the 
{>ressed  beef,  and  drinking  from 
the  scarce  .  water  of  the  prairie. 
With  l^im  we  watch  the  Centaur- 
Guacho  lasso  a  wild  horse  from 
the  herd,  and  proceed  to  mount 
and  tame  him  at  once,  in  a  struggle 
of  positive  physical  endurance  and 
activity  between  the  man  and  the 
beast,  resulting  invariably  in  the 
victory  of  the  former,  who  pre- 
serves his  sang-froid  throughout, 
and  never  removes  the  cigar  from 
his  lips.  With  him  we  speed  the 
interminable  ride,  driving  before 
us  the  unsaddled  herd  that  shall 
serve  in  their  turn  for  re-monnts. 
and  rejoicing  in  the  generosity  of 
nature,  that,  to  use  our  authoi^s 
own  words  'maintains  for  every 
male  inhabitant  above  five  or  six 
years  of  age,  at  n*o  cost,  no  taiL 
and  at  no  trouble  to  him,  a  stud 
of  horses  whose  number  is  legion,' 
imd  with  him  lie  down  at  night  for 
our  repose  wrapped  in  oxa  ponchos, 
and  turning  our  fax^es  up  to  the 
star-gemmed  vault  of  the  mellow 
southern  sky. 

On  the  description  of  bridle  in 
which  it  is  advisable  to  ride  a  com- 
pletely nnbroken  horse,   doctors 


differ  considerably.  In  this,  as  in 
most  sublunary  matters  qmt 
homines  tot  sententicB,  An  English 
rough-rider  places  a  smooth  snaffle- 
bit  in  the  colt's  mouth,  and  en> 
courages  him  to  hang  on  it  and 
bear  against  it  with  a  dull,  dead 
pressure  that  is  never  completely 
forgotten  bv  the  horse  in  his 
maturity.  An  Asiatic,  on  the  con- 
trary, using  a  high  port  and  an 
iron  ring  round  the  .animal's  lower 
jaw,  handles  this  formidable  chedc 
with  the  utmost  delicacy,  and  de- 
lights, so  to  speak,  to  balance  his 
horse  upon  a  finger.  One  man 
likes  his  horse  to  ttuce  hold  of  him, 
as  it  is  called ;  another,  only  rides 
a  light-mounted  one  with  confi- 
dence. Each  doubtless  thinks  his 
own  method  the  true  one,  and  as 
we  cannot  obtain  an  opinion  from 
the  mute  working-partner  who  is 
best  qualified  to  sive  it,  the  con- 
troversy is  not  likely  to  be  decided ; 
but  of  all  instruments  of  torture 
with  which,  according  to  the  skiU 
of  the  hands  that  use  it,  to  madden 
or  control  a  refractory  steed,  com- 
mend us  to  the  heavy  complicated 
bit  of  the  South  American  Guacho. 
It  consists  of  a  high  and  rather 
wide  port  (the  arch  oi  the  bit  which 
rises  towards  the  roof  of  a  horse's 
mouth).  Attached  to  this  is  a 
thin  iron  ring,  passing  completely 
round  the  animal's  jaws,  and 
creating  an  excruciating  pressure. 
Yet  with  so  light  a  touch  do  these 
Centaurs  handle  the  rein,  that  it  is 
a  common  proverb  among  the 
Guachos,  *  when  you  have  once  cut 
his  mouth,  cut  your  horse's  throat.' 
Of  this  weapon,  for  we  can  scarcely 
call  it  by  any  other  name.  Sir 
Francis  Head  must  have  acquired 
the  complete  use  during  his  pro- 
tracted ride  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  we  may  say 
of  him,  with  the  alteration  of  a 
syllable  or  two,  as  of  Sheridan, 
tnat, 

lie  has  tried 
Erery  mood  of  the  hone,  and  is  master 
ofaU; 

that  he  has  ridden  every  descrip- 
tion of  the  equine  race  in  every 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  her  de- 
pendencies ;  that  whilst  his  serious 
attention  has   been    directed  to 
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afEairs  of .  pubUc  importance,  his 
amosements  have  invariably  been 
shared  with  his  four-footed  Mend ; 
and  that  every  word  which  falls 
from  a  man  of  his  reflective  and 
observant  habits  concerning  his 
&vourite  pastime  is  worth  atten- 
tion from  those  whose  business  or 
pleasure  leads  them  to  adopt  the 
saddle  as  their  habitual  mode  of 
locomotion. 

It  is  only  fdr,  perhaps,  to  state 
here,  once  for  all,  that  we  speak  of 
Sir  Francis  Bond  Head  from  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  we  have  for 
many  years  enjoyed  his  acquaint- 
ance both  in  and  out  of  the  hunt- 
ing field,  and  have  had  daily  oppor- 
tunities of  judging  his  excellence 
as  a  complete  and  scientific  horse- 
man. On  the  many  valuable  qua- 
lities he  has  shown  in  his  meri- 
torious life,  useful  in  public  as  it 
has  been  genial  in  private,  this  is 
no  place  to  enlarge.  It  is  with  Sir 
Francis  as  a  rider  and  a  writer 
that  we  have  now  to  do ;  not  with 
Sir  Francis   as   the    soldier,  the 

Eolitician,  and  the  diplomatist, 
ut  with  Sir  Francis  as  he  is  de- 
picted in  the  frontispiece  to  the 
book  under  our  notice,  in  his  jack- 
boots and  scarlet  coat^  seated  by 
some  Northamptonshnre  covert- 
side,  with  a  pleasant  smile  on  his 
healthy,  comely  face,  and  a  bridle 
in  his  horse's  mouth,  of  which, 
although  his  own  invention,  we 
never  could  bring  ourselves  to  ad- 
mit the  superexcellence. 

After  taming,  then,  as  we  have 
said,  and  studying  every  descrip- 
tion of  horse,  in  almost  every 
country  that  produces  the  animal, 
Sir  Francis  towards  middle  life 
found  himself  in  the  enviable  and 
independent  position  of  a  man  who 
can  settle  where  he  likes.  His 
lease  of  one  residence  was  out, 
happy  man!  and  he  had  not  en- 
gaged another  (think  of  that, 
baronial  proprietor,  mortgaged  up 
to  your  chin,  and  the  roof  of  the 
castle  wanting  thorough  repair !) 
Dining  out  one  evening  in  London, 
he  asked  a  well-known  sporting 
character  whereabouts  in  England 
he  should  settle,  supposing  he  were 
completely  at  liberty  and  wished 
to  enjoy  the  sport  of  fox-hunting 


in  its  utmost  perfection.  '  As  near 
Market-Harborough  as  ever  I  could 
get,'  was  the  reply.  A  fortnight 
afterwards  Sir  Francis  was  settled, 
bag  and  baggage,  in  a  comfortable 
house  in  the  little  village  of  Oxen- 
don,  within  two  miles  of  the  be- 
fore-mentioned town.  For  ten  or 
eleven  seasons  he  hunted  regularly 
thence,  with  tne  Quom,  Pytchley, 
and  Cottesmore  hounds.  Not  one 
of  Uie  supporters  of  either  of  these 
famous  packs  but  wishes  he  hunted 
with  them  stilL 

So  complete  a  finish  to  the  edu- 
cation of  a  horseman  entitles  his 
opinions  on  all  matters  connected 
with  equitation  to  be  received  as  it 
were  eanxUhedrd,  and  the  Httle  well 
got  up  book  entitled  The  Horse 
and  his  Eider ^  with  its  Cossack  on 
the  binding,  its  sportsman  for  tiie 
frontispiece,  and  its  Guacho  on  the 
title-pa^e,  imparts  much  useful 
instruction  and  many  valuable 
hints  to .  the  young  horseman,  and 
indeed  to  all  who  are  not  too  proud 
to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
of  others. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  Sir 
Francis,  in  commenting  on  the 
science  of  Mr.  Rarey — ^wnich  is  in- 
deed nothing  more  than  the  un- 
common  science  of  common  sense^^ 
places  before  us  very  clearly  the  in- 
teUectual  nature,  if  we  may  so  term- 
it,  of  the  horse,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  may  be  'humbugged' 
(there  is  no  other  word  for  it)  into 
obeying  the  owner ^  who  would  fain 
become  his  master. 

Although  (says  he)  in  the  hontiiig- 
field,  on  the  race-course,  or  in  hamessy 
a  horse  will  generally,  from  sheer  plnck, 
go  till  he  drops,  yet  wheneyer  he  en- 
counters  physical  strength  greater  than 
his  own,  our  hero  all  of  a  sudden  acts 
like  an  arrant  coward. 

For  instance,  in  the  mail,  it  appa* 
rently  matters  not  to  the  spirit  of  the 
horses  whether  there  be  one  passenger  or 
six,  light  bags  gr  heayy  ones;  on  the 
contrary,  the  greater  the  weight  the  more 
eagerly  do  they  strain  to  force  it  tofoUow 
them.  The  faster  they  are  allowed  to  go, 
the  harder  do  they  pull,  imtil,  if  tiie 
reins  were  to  break,  they  would  eigoy 
the  opportunity  by  running  away,  not  as 
in  the  days  of  Phaeton  with  the  chariot 
of  the  sun,  but  with  say  a  ton  and  a-half 
of  they  know  not  what  at  their  heels. 
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And  yet  if  on  the  following  day  tbQ  same 
high-flying,  high-spirited,  high-mettled 
horses  were  to  be  hooked  to  a  sturdy 
living  oak-tree,  after  two  or  three  in- 
eflfectual  snatches  to  more  it,  no  amount 
of  t>uni8hment  would  be  sufficient  to 
induce  them  to  go  to  the  end  of  their 
traces ;  in  short,,  to  use  a  well-known 
expression,  they  would  all  'jib.'  Again, 
if  a  horse  in  harness,  howeyer  resolutely 
he  may  be  proceeding,  slips  upon  pave- 
ment, and  falls  heavily  on  his  side,  after 
vainly  making  three  or  four  violent  strug- 
gles to  rise,  he  becomes  all  of  a  sudden 
80  completely  cowed,  that  not  only  with- 
out any  resistance  does  he  allow  his  har- 
ness piecemeal  to  be  unbuckled,  the 
•  carriage  detached,  and  puahed  away  &r 
behind  him,  but  when  lying  thus,  per- 
fectly unfettered,  it  requires  kicks,  stripes, 
and  a  malediction  or  two,  to  induce  him 
to  make  the  little  effort  necessary  to  rise 
from  his  prostrate  state. 

The  weight  and  muscular  strength  of 
a  horse,  multiplied  into  each  other,  form 
a  momentum  which,  if  his  courage  were 
as  indomitable  as  that  of  man,  would 
make  him  the  master  instead  of  the 
servant  of  the  human  race ;  and  accor- 
dingly, although  for  all  the  purposes  for 
which  man  can  require  them,  his  energy 
and  endurance  are  invincible,  yet  to 
ensure  his  subjection,  his  courage  has 
been  so  curiously  constituted,  that,  as  it 
were,  by  touching  the  small  secret  spring 
of  a  safety-valve^  the  whole  of  it  in- 
stantly evaporates  ;  and  although  Mr.  - 
Barey  hasnot  exactly  explained  his  theory, 
he  has  with  extraordinary  intelligence 
and  success  reduced  it  to  practice  as 
follows. 

Then  comes  an  account  of  Mr. 
BareVB  process,  and  the  manner  in 
whicn the  two  smallleather-straps 
fight  the  battle,  over  which  man 
predominates,  ii4po8ingand  serene. 
The  American's  method  is  now  so 
well  known  that  it  would  be  super- 
fluous to  dwell  upon  it  here  at 
greater  length. 

Having  got  our  slave  into  'such 
subjection  as  shall  admit  of  our 
mounting  him,  Sir  Francis  now  in- 
structs us  as  to  the  attitude  in 
whidi  we  ought  to  sit  upon  his 
back.  (Comparing  as  he  does  the 
graceful  j^osition  with  its  long  stir- 
rups, wmch  trusts  for  security  to 
haiance  alone^  and  which,  he  tells 
us,  is  seen  in  highest  perfection 
amongst  tiie  Guachos,  with  the  bent 
knees  and  more  collected  attitude, 
which  we  call  a  hunting-seat,  he 


seems  to  give  the  preference  to  the 
latter ;  but  it  appears  to  us  that  he 
has  lost  sight  of  a  fact  notorious 
to  most  horsemen — viz.,  that  the 
rider's  seat  must  depend  mainly  on 
the  shape  of  the  nder^s  legs  and 
frame.  A  lengthy  man  witn  flat, 
hollow  thighs,  can  scarcely,  after 
sufficient  practice,  settle  mto  an 
ungraceful  or  insecure  position  in 
the  saddle;  whilst  a  shorter  and 
perhaps  more  muscular  figure  must 
trust  to  the  calves  of  his  legs  rather 
than  his  knees  for  what  Mr. 
Assheton  Smith  used  to  call  his 
gripe  upon  a  horse,  and  to  obtain 
the  necessary  fvlcrurn:  must  ride 
with  considerably  shorter  stirrups 
inproportion  than  the  other.  That 
a  firm  elastic  seat  conduces  largely  to 
the  security  of  the  equestrian  we 
gather  from  the  following  reniarks, 
for  the  truth  of  which  we  can 
vouch  from  personal  observation 
and  painful  experience : — 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  man  sits 
upright,  justly  balanced  on  his  saddle, 
any  sudden  jerk  or  movement  forward 
throws  his  shoulders  backward.  If, 
.  therefore,  while  proceeding  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  horse  thinks  proper  to  fall,  the 
animal  in  the  first  instance  is  the  sole 
sufferer.  He  cuts  his  forehead,  hurts  his 
nose,  breaks  his  knees,  bruises  his  chest ; 
while  his  head,  neck,  forelegs,  and  the 
fore-part  of  his  body,  forced  into  each 
other  like  the  joints  of  a  telescope,  form  a 
buffer,  preventing  the  concussion  the 
horse  has  received  from  injuring  in  the 
smallest  degree  the  rider,  or  even  the 
watch  in  his  pocket,  which,  without  being 
ejected  from  the  saddle,  goes  ticking, 
ticking,  ticking  on,  just  as  merrily  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  If  he  only  trips, 
a  rider  poised  justly  in  his  saddle  can 
easily  recover  him. 

Dangerous  as  it  may  appear  to 
the  uninitiated,  the  practice  of 
crossmg  a  strongly-fenced  country 
on  horseback  is  not  nearly  so  for- 
midable as  might  be  supposed. 
Use  lessens  marvel,  and  custom 
creates  contrivances.  An  expert 
horseman  not  only  knows  how  to 
ride,  but  how  to  fall :  and  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  the  class 
ot  horse  which  is  considered  good 
enough  for  a  hunter,  has  necessarily 
superior  shape  and  considerable 
activity.  Such  an  animal,  as  every 
sportsman  knows  right  well,  fkUa 
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in  a  very  different  form  from,  a 
hrvie.  It  is  only  the  latter,  with 
its  weak  forelegs,  short  upright 
Moulders,  and  total  want  or  cou- 
rage, that  is  really  dangerous. 
When  such  a  ^ mount'  is  offered,  it 
is  wiser  to  stay  at  home. 

But  in  mentioning  the  word 
'£Edl,'  we  cannot  for  Dear  quotinfi^ 
the  miraculous  escape  of  a  general 
officer  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which 
the  famous  leap  of  the  Last  of  the 
Mamelukes,  or  the  engulfment  of 
Curtius  in  the  Boman  forum,  are 
but  as  the  hop-skip-and-jump  of  a 
schoolboy*s  play  :  nay,  the  ima- 
^ary  descent  of  Mont«  Ghristo 
in  his  sack  through  the  air,  is  tame 
and  commonplace  when  compared 
with  this  real  adventure  of  General 
Moore's,  the  veracity  of  which  is 
attested  bv  the  word  of  a  British 
officer.  Here  is  his  statement,  as 
quoted  by  Sir  Francis  Head : — 

United  Service  Club, 
March  i8th,  i860. 

In  June,  1848,  at  the  Island  of  Domi- 
nica, in  the  West  Indies,  I  fell  over  a 
precipice  of  two  hnndred  and  thirty- 
seren  feet,  perpendicular  height^  upon 
the  rocks  by  the  sea-side.  This  occurred 
about  a  quarter  past  seyen  o'clock  p.m., 
then  quite  dark,  as  no  twilight  exists  in 
the  tropics.  Every  bone  of  my  horse  was 
broken  ;  and  I  conceive  my  escape  firom 
instant  death  the  most  miraculous  that 
ever  occurred.  *  «  *  * 
I  have  often  thought  of  putting  down 
aU  the  circumstances  of  Hiat  extra- 
ordinaiy  accident,  but  the  dread  of  being 
t^en  for  a  Baron  Munchausen  has  re- 
strained me.  I  do  not  expect  that  any- 
one will  believe  it,  although  there  are 
many  living  witnesses.  Nor  do  I  expect 
any  sympathy ;  for  as  soon  as  I  could 
hold  a  pen  I  detailed  the  catastrophe  to 
my  mother  to  account  for  my  long  mlence. 
I  received  in  reply  in  due  course  a  long 
letter  detailing  fainily  news,  without  any 
allusion  to  my  unfortunate  case,  except 
in  a  postscript,  in  which^she  merely  said, 
*  OhI  WiUiamf  I  vfith  you  would  give 
tip  riding  after  dinner,^ 

Wm.  Yobkb  Mooke,  Major-Qen. 

P.S. — During  the  fall  I  stuck  to  my 
horse. 

With  a  feeling  reflection  on  that 
Divine  Providence  without  which 
not  a  sparrow  fieJls  to  the  ground, 
Sir  Francis  tells  us  some  more 
details  of  this  most  miraculous 
escape ;  but  it  is  now  time  for  us 


to  consider  the  manner  in  which, 
by  an  appropriate  bridle  and  its 
judicious  use,  we  may  prevent  our 
horses  from  taking  us  at  will  into 
even  the  extremest  modification  of 
such  catastrophes  as  that  of  General 
Moore. 

The  baronet,  we  know  well,  has 
a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  . 
snaffles;  and  indeed  although  the 
improvement  of  the  double-bridle, 
as  it  is  called,  which  consists  of  a 
snaffle  as  well  as  a  curb-bit,  is  so 
obvious  as  to  be  incontestable,  he 
cannot  resist  hinting  to  us  that  in 
Surrey  and  other  flint-covered 
counties,  the  simpler  bridle  is  the 
more  efficacious  01  the  two ;  for  he 
opines  that  in  the  latter  the  horse 
carries  his  head  lower  and  looks 
more  closely  where  he  is  going. 
*With  the  curb-bridle,'  says  he, 
'  the  animal,  in  all  his  movements 
on  parade  or  on  the  road,  is  slightly 
thrown  on  his  haunches,  with  his 
head  raised  more  or  less  above  its 
natural  level.*  Now,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  very  converse  of  tJiis  is 
the  case :  that  a  horse  is  so  prone 
to  get  his  head  up  in  a  snaffle,  as 
to  make  it  absolutely  necessary 
with  nine  out  of  ten  ridden  in  that 
contrivance  to  add  the  counter- 
acting influence  of  the  martingaJe ; 
and  in  galloping  few  race-horses  can 
this  chiBck  be  safely  dispensed  with. 
Also,  it  appears  that  the  more  ahorse 
balances  himself  on  his  haunches, 
the  more  does  he  tuck  his  chin  in 
towards  his  chest,  tiius  bringing 
his  bit  to  bear  upon  the  bars,  or 
more  sensitive  parts  of  his  mouth, 
and  causing  him  to  move  in  that 
agreeable  form,  which  is  termed 
'dropping  to  lus  bridle,'  or  'going 
in  his  rider's  hand.'  However  fast 
or  far  he  mav  be  carried,  no  good 
horsebian  feels  that  unless  this  is , 
the  case,  he  cai^  be  said  to  ride  his 
horse;  and  half  the  hard-pullers 
that  make  our  arms  ache,  and  wear 
out  our  stirrup-leathers,  only  lean 
thus  upon  their  bridles  because 
their  hmd-quarters  are  not  suffi- 
ciently strong  in  proportion  to  their 
weight  to  make  them  collected,  and 
consequently  pleasant,  goers  in 
their  gallop.  The  propelling  powers 
of  the  horse  are  from  behina ;  and 
for  all  purposes,  except  perhaps 
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that  of  heavy  draugiit,  it  is  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  moves  his 
hind,  and  not  his  fore,  legs,  that  his 
excellence  depends. 

There  nre  two  natural  objects 
which  enhance  and  even  constitute 
the  beauty  of  a  landscape,  viz.: 
•wood,  and  water.  The  same  words 
are  used  to  signifv  the  two  most 
formidable  obstacles  which  the 
equestrian  has  to  overcome  in 
crossing  a  country  with  hounds. 
Hie  strong  post-and-rail  of  oak  or 
ash,  though  little  more  than  four 
feet  high,  the  murmuring  streamlet, 
stealing  gently  and  insensibly,  like 
time  into  eternity,  towards  the  sea, 
though  scarcely  twelve  feet  broad, 
will  create  more  of  confusion  and 
disorder  amongst  a  troop  of  scarlet 
coats  than  would  a  shdl  amongst  a 
horde  of  that  Tattar  cavalry  of 
whom  Sir  Hope  Qrant  (himself  one 
of  the  finest  hunting-riders  in  the 
world)  has  of  late  been  making 
such  an  example.  Tet  any  man 
who  chooses  to  take  a  little  trouble, 
can  make  lus  horse  a  ffoo4  timber- 
jumper  at  will;  with  regard  to 
water,  the  task  is  more  difficult, 
yet  may  be  accomplished  like  most 
other  matters,  with  courage  and 
perseverance.  To  Sir  Francis's 
jnaxims  asregards  timber-jumping* 
we  heartily  subscribe,  the  more  so 
as  we  have  seen  him  ride  over  gate 
after  gate  in  the  exact  manner  he 
describes : 

A  sportsman  can  hardly  ride  too  slowly 
at  high  timber,  for  as  height  and  width 
(that  is  to  say,  to  jump  upwards  or  for- 
wards) require  different  efforts,  it  is  a 
waste  of  the  poor  aniinal's  powers  to 
make  him  do  both,  when  only  one  is 
required.  In  slowly  trotting  ^p  to 
timber  of  any  height  or  description,  the 
rider  should  carefully  abstavi  from 
attempting  by  the  bridle  to  give  his  horse 
the  smallest  assistance.  *  *  «  *  • 
If  he  expects  assistance,  it  may  come  a 
little  sooner  or  a  little  later  than  his 
patience  or  impatience  approves  of,  and 
thus  between  two  stools  (his  own  will  and 
that  of  his  rider)  both  come  to  the 
ground;  whereas  if  he  knows  that  he 
has  nothing  to  rely  on  but  himself,  he 
rises  at  his  timber  in  the  best  and  safest 
possible  manner,  namely — inkU  ovmway, 

Mr.  Assheton  Smith,  though  he 
brought  his  horses  up  to  their 
leaps  in  a  grasp  that  admitted  of 


neither  hurry  nor  hesitation,  left 
them  entirely  to  their  own  resources 
during  the  actual  e£fort,  and  used 
to  affirm  jestingly  that  he  threw 
the  reins  on  the  animal's  neck,  and 
said  *  take  care  o/youreelf,  you  bnUeP 
Doubtless  a  horse  well  repays  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  oy  his 
rider,  and  in  hunting,  as  in  many 
other  situations  and  predicaments, 
it  is  wonderful  how  true  holds  the 
somewhat  audacious  proverb — 
'  Where  there  is  no  fear  there  is  no 
danger!'  Like  the  other  sex, 
gentler,  more  ^nerous,  more  sensi- 
tive, less  patient  of  control,  and 
even  higher-couraged  than  our  own, 
the  horse  is  easily  coaxed  to  expend 
his  best  energies  in  our  service. 
With  both  the  loveliest  of  the 
human  race,  and  the  noblest  of  the 
brute  creation,  it  is  wise  and  right 
to  'give  them  their  heads,'  to  'put 
them  upon  honour,'  to 

trust  them  all  in  aU  or  not  at  all ; 

both  may  say,  like  Hermione,  that 

you  may  ride  us 
With  one  soft  kiss,  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  heat  an  acre. 

And  either,  when  once  deceived, 
wiU  be  shy  and  tardy  in  recovering 
faith  and  confidence  again.  ^ 

As  to  water,  the  verv  sight  of 
which  gleaming  under  the  willows 
is  enough  to  cool  the  ardour  of  any 
sportsman,  on  an  uncertain  horse, 
we  cannot  so  readilv  a^ee  with 
Sir  Francis  on  the  best  method 
of  inducing  an  unwilling  hunter 
to  face  the  much  detested 
element.  We  are  aware  that  in 
this  we  9xe  in  a  minoritv,  but  we 
hope  nevertheless  to  make  out  our 
case,  and  to  win  the  reader  over  to 
our  own  conclusion  founded  on 
common  observation  and  a  little 
personal  experience,  not  without  a 
few  duckings. 

If  (says  Sir  Francis)  we  should  have 
succeeded  in  satisfying  our  readers  that 
they  cannot  ride  too  slowly  at  timber,  we 
trust  they  will  pardon  us  if  we  now 
endeavour  to  force  upon  them  as  an 
equally  immutable  axiom,  that  it  is  im- 
posnbU  for  them  to  ride  too  fast  at  water. 

Then  follows  a  graphic  and  amusing 
description  of  the  crossing  a  brook 
in  Northamptonshire,  of  Qie  terror 
inspired  amongst  horses  and  the 
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vacillation  created  amongst  riders, 
by  the  untoward  difficulty:  how 
certain  sportsmen  fly  it  m  their 
stride,  and  certain  decline  it  alto- 
gether, and  certain  others  compro- 
mise the  matter  by  sliding  and 
floundering  into  the  midst ;  two  of 
the  supposed  mbmerged  being  well- 
known  gentlemen  whom  we  think 
we  can  easily  identify,  and  whom 
we  can  vouch  to  be  of  the  *  in-or- 
over'sort.  Then  the  author  tells 
us  that  the  stride  of  a  good  horse 
on  turf,  going  at  speed,  measures 
two-and-twenty  feet,  and  we  are 
aware  that  this  is  about  the 
rnaximum  compass  of  a  race  horse, 
though  for  a  iiunter  eighteen  or 
nineteen  would  be  nearer  the  mark : 
and  that  as  such  a  spring  would 
clear  most  of  the  brooks  that  are  to 
be  encountered  in  a  run. 

There  is  no  fence  that  is  so  easy  for  a 
horse  to  jump  if  he  wiU  but  try  ;  in  fact 
on  coming  to  it  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
if  he  will  only  hop  upwards  a  few  feet, 
his  momentvm  cannot  fail  to  cany  him 


across. 


This  is  all  true  enough,  but  the 
difficulty  still  remains  the  same. to 
induce  the  unwilling  animal  to  face 
that  which  he  himself  imagines  to 
be  an  insurmountable  impediment. 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  ride  a 
good  water-jumper  at  a  brook. 
The  horse  is  inchned  to  rush,  the 
rider  holds  him  hard  by  the  head, 
and  the  result  is  that  short,  con- 
strained, and  rapidlv  quickening 
stride  from  which  all  four-footed 
animals,  like  the  biped  man,  can 
make  their  most  powerful  spring. 
But  observe  the  converse.  The 
rider  ^is  resolved  to  ffo  fast,  the 
horse'  wishes  to  go  slow ;  if  the 
former  gains  his  point,  the  animal 
is  simpJy  hurried  off  his  legs,  his 
stride  is  extended,  his  confidence 
destroyed^  at  the  last  moment  he 
feels  it  impossible  to  make  an 
effort,  and  tries  all  he  can  to  stop 
himself.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that 
the  pace  totally  prevents  this  dis- 
creet measure,  and  forces  him  tn, 
but  he  no  more  gets  over  than 
if  he  had  attenipted  to  jump  it 
from  a  stand.  Nay,  in  the  latter 
case  he  would  probably  have 
covered  two-thirds  of  the  mstance, 
and  got  at  least  his  nose  and  fore- 


leg on  the  opposite  bank.  Surely 
it  is  better  to  bring  him  in  a  slower 
and  more  collected  form  to  the 
brink  of  danger.  K  need  be,  even 
to  troi  him  till  within  a  few  yards, 
taking  care  to  hold  him  very  hard 
by  the  head,  and  in  both  hands,  so 
that  to  swerve  either  to  right  or 
left  is  an  impossibility;  also 
squeezing  him  in  that  grasp  of  the 
knees  and  thighs,  which  tne  most 
inexperienced  horse  seems  in- 
tuitively to  understand  means  */ 
take  no  denial!^  Then,  if  forcing 
will  do  it,  get  all  the  momentum 
possible  into  the  last  two  strides ; 
out  if  his  cowardice  will  not  accept 
even  of  this  final  encouragement, 
at  least  his  effort  is  more  likely  to 
be  successful  out  of  a  trot,  than 
from  the  spread-eagle  sort  of  slide 
into  which  he  would  have  been 
dispersed  had  he  been  hurried.  All 
men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  riding 
voung  horses  over  a  country  must 
have  remarked  hpw  they  will  often 
refuse  to  jump  in  the  afternoon, 
after  perfprming  brilliantly  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  day,  not  that 
they  are  tired,  but  that*  they  have 
become  alarmed  at  their  own 
exploits.  The  only  way  to  restore 
their  confidence  is  to  put  them 
verjr  slowly  at  their  fences,  and 
their  courage  soon  comes  back 
again.  Feebma  lenle  is  a  wise  pro- 
verb^ and  even  at  a  brook  we  are 
convinced  there  may  be  ^ore  haste 
than  speed.' 

On  ^  Military  Horse  Power,*  Sir 
Francis  Head  s  opinion  is  most 
valuable;  and  as  a  practical  man 
and  an  officer  of  ^eat  intelligence 
and  experience,  his  suggestions  are 
entitled  to  the  utmost  attention 
firom  the  authorities.  In  these 
da3rs,  yrith  the  great  improvements 
in  fire-arms,  and  the  deadly  accu- 
racy of  the  Mini6  rifie,  it  is  indeed 
a  tough  military  problem  how 
cavalry  are  to  be  sheltered  for  the 
future,  and  when  and  how  they  are 
to  be  offered.  In  the  reign  of 
*  Brown  Bess,'  skirmishers,  in  any- 
thing like  fair  ground,  could  not 
hold  their  own  against  Light 
Dragoons.  Two  or  three  hundred 
yards  placed  the  latter  out  of  dis- 
tance, and  when  the  infantry 
extended  themselves,  the  horsemen 
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conld  traverse  that  space  so 
rapidly  as  to  suffer  little  or  no  loss 
ere  they  were  amongst  them.  But 
now  an  intervening  eight  or  nine 
hundred  yards  without  cover  will 
not  ensure  the  squadron  (a  large 
and  fair  target)  from  annoyance, 
and  when  we  reflect  upon  the  time 
it  t^es  a  trooper  to  gallop  half- 
a-mile,  and  the  number  of  dis- 
charges that  can  be  made  from  the 
Mim^  or  the  Enfield  in  a  minute, 
we  must  perforce  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  covering  of  guns 
and  other  duties  in  which  cavaby 
are  employed,  will  for  the  future 
be  services  x>f  great  danger,  and 
very  considerable  Joss. 

Sr  Francis,  however,  suggests 
one  method  in  which  our  dragoons 
may  be  made  of  the  greatest  use  to 
an  advancing  or  retreating  army, 
and  render  important  assistance 
without  ri^  or  oiscomfiture.  •  This 
is  by  the  adoption  of  the  lasso 
hameils,  and  the  instruction  of  men 
and  horses  in  the  use  of  that  pecu- 
liar en^e.  We  have  no  space  to 
enter  mto  a  description  of  its 
advantages,  nor  the  mode  of  its 
application,  all  of  which  Sir  Francis 
fuuy  explains  in  his  best  and  most 
lucid  manner ;  we  will  only  quote 
the  following[  extract,  leaving;  those 
who  read  his  book  to  judge  for 
themselves : — 

The  Ro3ral  Engiiieer  tram  have  demon- 
rtrated  by  public  experiments  in  this 
ooiintry,  that  with  this  simple  equipment, 
which  -would  impair  neither  the  efficiency 
nor  the  appearance  of  the  caTalry,  any 
number  o£  horses,  whether  accustomed  to 
draught  or  not,  are  capable  of  being 
at  onee  harnessed  to  any  description  of 
carriage,  not  only  (see  sketch)  in  front  to 
draw  it  forward,  but  in  rear  to  hold  it 
hack,  or  even  sideways  |to  prevent  its 
orersetting ;  in  short,  that  it  is  a  power 
which  can  be  made  to  radiate  in  any 
direction;  and  as  its  character  stands 
apon  a  much  firmer  foundation — as  it  is 
hond'fide.^^t  common  mode  of  draught  in 
South  America — in  constant  use  for  all 
military  and  civil  purposes — a  practical 
invention  which,  under  all  circumstances, 
has  been  always  found  to  answer,  it  is 
evident  to  demonstration — First,  that  if 
it  can  transport  artillery,  &c.  across  the 
lofty,  vast,  and  rugged  features  of  uncul- 
tivated America,  it  would  surely  be 
serviceable  on  the  roads  and  bridges  of 


civilized  countries. — Secondly,  that  if  it 
can  be  adapted  to  unbroken  horses,  it 
cannot  be  inapplicable  to  the  trained 
horses  of  our  cavaliy,  and — Thirdly,  that 
aa  both  the  surcingle  and  trace  are  made, 
in  America,  of  nothing  but  the  skin  of 
bullocks,  we  should  on  active  service  be 
able  in  all  countries,  at  least  to  obtain 
this  material,  and  generally  many  others. 

Sir  Francis  also  records  his 
opinion,  in  which  the  mounted 
volunteers  will  coincide,  that 
cavalry  for  the  future  will  be  most 
efficient  when  acting  as  mounted 
infantry.  And  indeed,  if  the  re- 
ports we  hear  of  our  great  military 
neighbour  be  true,  it  seems  to  be 
his  intention  thus  to  reorganize 
the  whole  of  the  French  cavalry. 
A  few  hints  as  to  hobbling  and 
otherwise  securing  horses,  either 
singly  or  en  ma«8^  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised,  Sir  Francis  being 
one  of  the  rare  people  who,  either 
in  writing  or  conversation,  think 
it  necessary  before  explaining  a 
matter  to  another,  thoroughly  to 
understand  it  themselves.  That 
mounted  riflemen  who  could  secure 
their  horses  whilst  they  took  a 
*  pot-shot'  at  the  enemy,  would  be, 
in  an  enclosed  and  intricate  coun- 
try like  our  own^  the  most  for- 
midable of  gttenllas,  needs,  we 
think,  no  demonstration;  and  we 
believe  the  highest  military  au- 
thorities are  of  opinion  that  our 
gallant  volunteers  on  horseback, 
riding  a  far  superior  class  of  animal 
to  the  regulation  trooper,  cannot 
have  it  too  forcibly  impressed  upon 
them  that  they  are  not  cavalry,  but 
the  most  efficient  and  locomotive 
of  light  infantry. 

'  Tne  merciful  man,'  saith  Holy 
Writ,  *is  merciful  to  his  beast;' 
and  our  author  xirges  strenuously 
upon  all  horse  proprietors  to  avad 
themselves  of  the  discovery  of 
chloroform  in  the  many  painfol 
operations  to  which  our  dumb 
servant  is  subjected,  consequent  on 
his  exertions  in  our  service.  This 
wonderful  narcotic  can  be  applied 
with  great  ease  and  small  nsk  to 
the  equine  sufferer.  No.  humane 
man  will  surely  deny  him  so  sim- 
ple and  inexpeniaive  an  immunity. 
In  our  dealings  with  our  inferiors, 
either  man  or  brate,  nothing  pat/8 
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so  well  as  kindness :  and  even  if  it 
did  notf  where  is  tne  cordial  that 
proves  so  thorough  a  heart-warmer 
to  ourselves  as  a  iindlyword  or 
action  bestowed  at  the  nght  time  ] 

All  the  most  daring  and  skilful 
horsemen  we  have  seen  have  been 
attached  to  and  fond  of  petting 
their  horsei*^  riding  them  with 
entire  confidence  and  apparently 
little  compulsion,  identifymg  them- 
selves as  it  were  with  the  feelings 
and  the  excitement  of  their  dumb 
favourites.  As  an  instance  of  what 
we  mean,  we  cannot  forbear  men- 
tioning an  anecdote  of  Jack  Morgan, 
Sb  Richard  Sutton's  kennel-hunts- 
man, during  a  run  we  witnessed  in 
Leicestershire.  At  the  end  of  a 
delightful  forty  minutes  of  enjoy- 
ment. Jack's  horse,  jumping  a 
double  post-and-rail,  with  two 
ditches,  put  his  feet  in  the  further 
and  supplementary  excavation, and  ' 
naturaUy  fell,  rolling  over  his  rida:. 
As  they  got  up  together,  the  horse 
scared,  the  man  unhurt,  Jack 
patted  his  favourite  on  the  neck : 
*  It  was  not  your  fault,  old  fellow,' 
said  he,  good-humouredly ;  and 
vaulting  into  the  saddle,  was  with 
his  hounds  again  as  if  nothing  had 
happened.  Jack,  you  see,  like  the 
king's  son,  Ferdiaand,  was  *  gentle 
and  not  fearfuL' 

In  his  care  for  his  four-footed 
servants.  Sir  Francis  also  urges  on 
us  the  policy  as  well  as  humanity 
of  dismounting  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, particularly  during  the  home- 
ward journey.  And  here  we  may 
observe,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  taKe  violent  horse  exercise  at 
intervening  periods,  and  therefore 
suffer  from  stiffness  in  the  unac- 
customed muscles  thus  brought 
into  play,  that  there  is  no  antidote 
to  this  painful  sensation  so  effica- 
cious as  walking;  and  that  if, 
towards  the  close  of  a  long  day's 
ride,  the  horseman  will  dismount 
and  perform  the  last  mile  or  two 
of  his  journey  by  the  side  of  his 
dumb  iriend  on  foot,  he  ijrill  find 
the  stifihess  at  least  considerablv 
relieved,  if  not  entirely  removed, 
on  his  arrival  at  his  resting-place. 
For  the  abrasion,  we  fear  there  is 
no  other  cure  than  patience  and 
diachylon. 


Ere  we  take  leave  of  Sir  Francis, 
we  must  bear  witness  to  the  graphic 
and  faithful  description  he  gives 
of  one  of  the  red-letter  da^^,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  Pytchley  Hounds. 
The  meet  is  supposed  to  be  at 
Arthingworth,  th^  seat  of  the  Hon. 
Charles  Oust,  an  ardent  supporter 
sind  late  master  of  this  well-known 
pack.  The  fixture  is  a  favourite 
one,  as  &om  it  is  drawn  the  beau- 
tiful little  covert  called  Waterloo 
Qorse,  situated  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide  grazing  district  rather  alarm- 
ingly fenced,  and  which,  in  more 
ways  than  one,  must  often  have 
reminded  Sir  Francis,  of  the  roUing 
prairie  of  the  Fi^rWest.  The  meet, 
the  converging  horsemen,  the  con- . 
versation,  the  good  fellowship,  the 
owner  smoking  on  his  trim  Lawn 
and  offering  his  hospitality  to  all, 
are  drawn  fiom  the  lue.  Also  the 
Find — ^the  heart-beating  moments 
of  suspense  and  thrilling  gladden- 
ing excitement ;  the  '  Gone 'Away,' 
and  the  first  lawless  five  minutes 
of  the  struggle  for  a  start  A 
foot-note  at  the  bottom  of  the  page 
explains  the  '  humour'  of  the  scene 
and  the  nature  of  an  early  obstacle. 

The  Hon.  Fred.  Yilliers  and  Hany 
Eyerard  irere  the  first  oyer  and  down. 
As  they  lay  together  in  the  mad,  looking 
upwardi^  they  saw  coming  oyer  the  stakes 
of  the  hedge  the  girths  of  the  horses  of  * 
Henry  Forrester  and  Thomas  Atkinson — 
Vive  VEmperenr — ^followed  almost  in- 
stantly by  two  strangers.  Howeyer, 
nearly  as  quickly  as  they  all  fell,  they 
severally  arose,  mounted  their  horses, 
and  gallantly  regained  the  hounds. 

Well,  we  need  not  all  ride  in 
this  break-neck  form  :  and  indeed^ 
life  has  its  days  of  wnite,  and  thiis 
is  a  pleasant  world  on  a  hunting 
morning!  Ere  the  present  article 
is  in  the  press  we  shall  hope  to  see 
Waterloo  Qorse  drawn  once  again, 
and  we  ourselves,  in  common  with 
many  others,  will  miss  from  among 
us  Sir  Francis  Head's  well  known 
figure  and  '  old  familiar  face.* 
Probably  not  the  least  engrossing 
topic  of  our  conversation  at  the 
covert-side  will  be  our  regrets  for 
his  absence,  and  our  different 
opinions  on  the  merits  of  our  old 
friend's  book — The  Horse  and  Jm 
Rider. 
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T£[E  news  of  peace  with  Chiim 
has  come  at  a  moment  when 
eveiythuig  has  tended  to  make  it 
especially  welcome.  The  celestial 
head  of  the  empire  was  probably 
xmaware  how  enormous  were  the 
difficulties  into  which  his  fli^t  to 
Tartary  threatened  to  plunge  us. 
A  loiAt  eicpedition  to  rekin  was 
bad  enough,  but  to  have  to  occupy 
Fekin  in  conjunction  with  the 
French,  to  have  to  govern  the  coun- 
try, and  perhaps  to  set  up  and  pro- 
tect a  puppetldng  in  coiigunction 
with  them,  was  as  dreary  a  prospect 
as  could  possibly  have  been  offered. 
Even  now  it  is  quite  premature  to 
suppose  that  we  have  done  with 
the  Chinese.  Lord  Elgin  has  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  an  indemnity, 
and  we  may  have  the  satisfaction 
of  sending  a  plenipotentiary  to 
PekuL  But  the  army  wiU  have  to 
winter  at  Tientsin,  and  the  utmost 
vigilance  wiU  be  necessary  to  make 
the  presence  of  a  conauering  force 
tell  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  to  provide  for  paying  our  biU, 
and  yet  avoid  a  pressure  being 
exercised  which  would  upset  the 
Chinese  Empire  altogether.  It  was 
alarming  to  find  before  the  news 
of  the  peace  arrived  how  calmly 
this  dreadful  disaster  of  having  to 
govern  or  decide  who  is  to  govern 
Qiina  was  discussed  in  England. 
We  were  to  esi)ouse  the  cause  of  a 
Pretender ;  we  were  to  collect  taxes 
for  ourselves;  we  were  to  decree 
the  final  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  Taeping  rebels.  It  was  thought 
a  venr  uttle  matter  to  take  upon 
ourselves  the  destiny  of  nearly 
a  third  of  the  human  race.  Even 
the  most  sanguine  speculators  did 
not  venture,  however,  to  look  the 
facts  fairlv  in  the  face^  and  con- 
veniently  kept  out  of  sight  that  it 
is  not  we,  but  we  and  the  French, 
who  were  to  make  and  enforce  the 
decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
We  ought  even  now  to  oe  pr^ 
pared  for  ^at  difficulties  in 
getting  our  indemnity,  unless  it 
ahould  hjU)pen  that  as  its  amount  is 
still  mooOTate,  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment can  collect  and  pay  it  within 
a  Uw  weeks.    If  we  go  away  and 


leave  an  unpaid  debt  behind  us. 
the  sagacity  of  the  Chinese  will 
discover  that  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  investment  for  us  to  return  to 
claim  it;  and  if  we  stay  on  to 
enforce  our  claim,  we  sh^Jl  be 
committing  the  absurdity  of  spend- 
ing a  shimng  in  order  to  get  six- 
pence. The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  army  there  will  fisir  exceed  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity. 

If  we  could  but  get  our  monev 
and  go  away  once  for  all,  and 
never  go  with  the  French  to 
Pekin  again,  and  be  satisfied  with 
trading  to  the  great  seaport  towns, 
we  should  be  very  luclq^.  Bijt 
can  we  reasonably  expect  tnat  thik 
will  be  the  case  ?  If  we  abstain 
from  intermeddling  in  the  af&irs 
of  China  when  the  anarchy  we  have 
helped  to  create  overwhelms  the 
Empire,,  we  cannot  be  sure  that  our 
hei^bours  will  be  equally  prudent ; 
and  after  having  been  tne  great 
agents  in  humbling  the  pride  of 
China,  we  shall  not  perhaps  view 
with  equanimitjr  the  attempts  of 
France  and  Russia  to  take  advan- 
tage of  our  success.  Religious 
differences  will  also  lend  an  addi- 
tional sting  to  the  jealousies  of 
national  pride,  and  Exeter  Hall 
will  be  apt  to  cry  out  if  all  the 
efforts  of  tne  greatest  of  Protestant 
iPowers  are  to  end  in  Te  Deums 
being  sung  in  Jesuit  cathedrals. 
There  is  also  unfortunately  a 
minor  but  a  very  powerful  reason 
why  punishing  the  Chinese  should 
become  a  favourite  outlet  for  na- 
tional indignation  in  this  couutry. 
The  dreadful  tale  of  the  sufferings 
to  which  the  prisoners  taken  bv 
the  Obdnese  have  been  exposed, 
the  harrowing  detaUs  of  the  misery 
they  endured,  and  the  high  charac- 
ter and  station  of  many  of  the  vic- 
tims have  produced  a  most  painful 
impression  here,  and  inspired  a 
wish  for  vengeance,  which  is  both 
natural  and  honourable.  But  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Chinese 
considered  themselves  to  be  treat- 
ing these  particular  prisoners  with 
special  cruelty.  They  behaved  aa 
barbarisms  behave  to  each  other. 
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The  kind  of  pntrage  of  wliich  they 
have  been  guilty  is  not  exceptional, 
but  in  accordance  with  their  stand- 
ing customs  and  ordinary  mod6  of 
behaviour.  It  is  highly  probable, 
therefore,  that  after  the  treaty  has 
come  into  operation,  and  English- 
men begin  to  expose  themselves 
without  any  great  precaution  to 
the  private  OT  public  hostility  of  the 
Chinese,  acts  may  again  be  done 
which  will  rouse  the  fiiry  of  the 
English  public,  and  the  memory  of 
those  who  have  now  died  and 
suffered  will  be  invoked  to  justify 
the  exaction  of  a  startling  and  ter- 
rible punishment ;  and  thus  a  pre- 
text for  a  fresh  interference  by 
arms  in  Chinese  politics  may  be 
derived  from  the  promptings  of  so 
Intimate  and  generous  a  feeling 
as  that  which  is  awakened  by  the 
recital  of  the  tortures  which  have 
recently  hurried  bur  countrymen  to 
an  imtimely  grave.  We  can  only 
hope  that  the  indemnity  to  the 
families  of  the  deceased,  which  has 
been  most  properly  exacted,  will 
act  as  a  sedative  to  this  excite- 
ment. 

The  New  Zealand  war  is  a  much 
smaller  source  of  anxiety,  but  it  is 
idarming  to  many  English  families, 
and  suggests  many  disquieting 
thoughts.  The  mere  repulse  of  so 
many  British  soldiers  oy  so  few 
savages  is  humiliating,  but  it  is  not 
very  extraordinarj^  and  no  doubl 
can  exist  as  to  the  final  issue  of  the 
contest.  The  Caflfre  war  lingered 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  cost  many 
lives  and  many  millions  of  money ; 
but  at  last  soldiers  with  a  genius 
for  the  style  of  warfare,  like 
Cathcart  and  Eyre,  and  expeditions 
organized  on  a  great  scale,  overcame 
the  utmost  efforts  of  barbarians 
backed  by  every  advantage  of  a 
wild  and  unknown  country.  The 
Maoris  are  certaiti  to  be  either  ex- 
terminated or  coerced  into  the 
quiet  of  despair.  But  consequences 
may  flow  from  the  contest  which 
will  cause  much  regret.  The  eccle- 
siastical authorities  will  probably 
be  driven  into  a  position  which 
will  be  a  heavy  blow  to  missionary 
enterprise.  They  have  pronounced 
the  natives  right  in  the  dispute 
which  has  led  to  the  war,  and  they 


appear  to  have  even  justified  the 
Maoris  in  their  appeal  to  arms. 
This,  it  must  be  feared,  will  either 
end  in  a  lamentable  hostility  be- 
tween the  English  settlers  and 
their  spiritual  leaders,  or  else  the 
natives  will  complain  that  the  re- 
ligion of  the  white  priests  only 
teaches  them  to  be  just  as  long  as 
their  countrymen  are  not  in  danger, 
and  that  barbarian  converts  are  de- 
serted in  their  hour  of  need.  It  is 
also  difficult  to  see  how  the  Home 
Government  can  continue  to  pre- 
serve its  present  relations  to  the 
colony,  and  claim  a  right  to  protect 
the  natives  against  the  English 
settlers.  When  once  it  is  found 
that  the  natives  redress  their  sup- 
posed wrongs  by  violence,  the  ad- 
justment of  the  very  delicate  and 
complicated  questions  raised  by 
native  rights  can  scarcely  be  se- 
cured by  the  tedious  and  elaborate 
process  of  referring  the  decision  to 
a  tribunal  at  the  antipodes  of  New 
Zealand.- 

Few  things  connected  with  IndiiEt 
have  lately  been  so  satisf acto^  as 
the  mode  in  which  Sir  Hugh  Boss 
has  dealt  with  the  5th  Europeans. 
He  had  to  combat  not  only  a  dan- 
gerous spirit  of  mutiny  in  the  sol- 
diers, but  a  want  of  purpose  and 
determination  in  those  whose  duty 
it  ia  to  see  that  mutiny  is  represseo. 
As  he  pointedly  observed  in  his 
order  regarding  the  mutineer  who 
suffered  the  punishment  he  so 
richly  deserved,  the  worst  offenders 
were  always  reported  to  have  an 
excellent  character.  The  members 
of  courts-martial  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  pass  a  strong  sentence; 
or  if  the  sentence  was  strong 
enough,  they  added  an  inconsistent 
recommendation  to  mercy.  It  is 
true  that  it  was  the  wavering 
clemency  of  the  Supreme  Govern- 
ment in  India  that  had  bewildered 
the  judgment  of  the  tribunals 
charged  with  the  examination  of 
military  offences.  But  things  had 
come  to  a  pass  which  made  it  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  a  man  of  firm- 
ness and  long-sighted  severity 
should  come  to  the  reynie.  ^r 
Hugh  Bose  has  shown  himself 
equal  to  the  task ;  and  by  carrjdng 
into  execution  the  sentence  of  death 
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passed  on  Private  Jphnson^  and  by 
the  skilful  and  sudden  manceuvre 
which  enabled  him  to  get  rid  of  the 
5th  Europeans  for  ever,  he  has 
shovm  that  there  ^s  at  least  one 
man  in  India  who  is  worthy  of  his 
post 

.  Exactly  the  contrary  impression 
is  produced  by  the  defence  of  his 
insubordination  which  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  has  recently  published. 
J^o  statement  could  possibly  be  less 
to  the  purpose.  Me  takes  credit 
for  all  the  improvements  which 
subsequent  inquiry  and  matured 
experience  have  introduced  into 
Mr.  Wilson's  measures,  and  asks  us 
to  admit  that  everv  change  for  the 
better  which  has  oeen  subsequent 
in  time  must  have  been  owing  to 
his  fiEu^ious  appeal  to  the  press 
against  his  superiors.  He  also  in- 
sists that  his  opinion  of  the  mili- 
tary force  required  in  India  must 
be  the  right  one,  and  that  if  he  sa^rs 
it  can  be  reduced,  any  one  who  is 
instrumental  in  retaininflr  a  larger 
force  than  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
judges  to  be  necessar}%  is  guiltv  of 
the  injustice  towards  India  of  bur« 
dening  it  with  needless  taxation* 
It  is  quite  irrelevant  to  discuss 
whether  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  is 
right  or  wrong  in  his  plans  of 
finance  or  in  his  estimate  of  the 
force  required  to  keep  India  in 
order.  He  was  not  recalled  because 
he  was  wrong  in  finance,  but  be- 
cause he  was  guilty  of  a  flagrant 
act  of  insubordination.  He  acted 
exactly  as  the  permanent  Secretarv 
to  the  Colonies  would  act  if  he  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  New 
Zealand  papers,  stating  that  what- 
ever the  Duke  of  Newcastle  mif^ht 
think,  it  was  his  private  opinion 
that  the  natives  were  in  the  right 
in  the  war,  and  ou^ht  to  fight  until 
they  obtained  justice.  Sir  Charles 
Trevelyan  was  in  fact  a  good 
man  in  his  wrong  place.  He  went 
out  with  the  conviction  that  it  was 
his  mission  to  be  a  blessing  to  the 
people  of  India,  and  that  his  own 
estimate  of  his  position  absolved 
him  from  all  responsibility,  and 
from  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to 
his  superiors :  and  the  conseauencea 
of  the  delusion  soon  showed  them- 
selves.    Hia  appointment  was  a 
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creditable  one  to  the  Gk>Yelbment 
that  made  it,  because  he  watf  known 
to  be. an  able  and  honest  man,  and 
with  a  stronjg;  interest  in.  IndiaiX 
affairs;  and  it  was  .quite  ri^t  to 
try  whether  he  was  T«ally  fit  fi» 
high  office  out  there.  We  only 
hope  that  his  discreditable  failure 
win  not  be  made  a  pretext  for  apr. 
pointing  henceforth  men  of  mere 
routine,  and  of  less  than  average 
abilities.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan 
stemds  alone,  and  no  one  in  or  out 
of  England  except  himself  thinks 
that  he  was  right.  There  is  there- 
fore little  danger  that  his  example 
should  be  emulated ;  and  the  class 
of  public  servants  to  which  he  be- 
longs may  receive  the  legitimate 
reward  of  the  able  performance  of 
their  duties  without  any  fear  lest 
another  governor  of  Madras  chosen 
from  their  ranks  should  attempt  to 
turn  the  weapon  of .  the  press 
against  his  own  chiefs  in  the  nour 
of  their  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  has 
many  friends  who  have  been  atr 
tached  to  him  by  his  high  and  gene- 
rous private  character :  and  he  may 
look  forward  to  being  restored  to 
some  post  of  safe,  and  subordinate 
activity.  But  it  would  be  most 
disadvantageous  to  the  public  in- 
terests that  sympathy  for  private 
virtues  even  so  great  as  those  of 
Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  should  be 
allowed  to  confuse  our  judgments 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  step  which 
he  took. 

The  Income-tax  is  not  very 
welcome  at  Bombay ;  and  the  last 
accoimts  inform  us  that  the  Bazaar 
has  been  closed.  In  order  to  avoid 
being  taxed  on  their  profits,  the 
traders  decline  to  earn  them.  The 
Government  has  only  to  leave  them 
alone  and  they  will  soon  be  tired 
of  quarrelling  with  their  bread- 
and-butter.  This  closing  the 
Bazaar  is  a  trick  familiar  in  India^ 
Not  very  long  ago  it  was  tried,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  remem- 
ber, at  Allyghur.  For  three  whole 
weeks  the  Bazaar  was  closed,  and 
this  was  a  very  long  time  for  the 
natives  to  hold  out  At  the  end  of 
l^at  time  some  of  the  .princij)al 
fiJiopkeepers  came  to  the  magis- 
trate in  charge  of  the  district  and 
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«aid  that  thev  only  wanted  one 
thing.  No  allusion  was  made  to 
the  original  caose  of  discontent. 
The  one  thing  wanted  was  that 
the  magistrate  should  save  them 
the  disgrace  of  giving  in.  They 
ijnplored  him  to  ride  through  the 
town  with  a  body  of  police,  and 
.  order  the  shops  to  be  opened.  The 
request  was  granted.  The  magis- 
trate took  his  ride;  and  the  mer- 
chants, after  protestdng  that  they 
would  never  have  yielded  to  any* 
thing  but  force,  opened  their  shops, 
and  were  as  happy  and  contented 
as  they  had  ever  been.  Barring 
out  is  not  likely  to  answer  better 
with  Hindoos  than  with  school- 
boys. 

The  changes  introduced  into  the 
political  machinery  of  France  by 
the  decree  of  the  24th  of  November 
have  been  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  The  Liberal  party 
have  wisely  determined  not  to 
reject  a  little  because  they  have 
not  got  all  they  want,  but  to  use 
that  little  as  well  as  they  can.  In 
the  first  place  they  deserve  great 
encouragement  from  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  concession 
lias  been  made.  The  accordance 
of  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  to 
the  representative  body  in  Fraiice 
cannot  be  looked  on  as  an  isolated 
act.  It  is  part  of  a  general  change 
that  is  creeping  over  Europe. 
;After  the  Eevolution  of  1848  came 
a  period  of  despotic  reaction. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  at  Vienna, 
and  the  Manteuffel  Miidstry  at 
Berlin,  acted  as  lieutenants  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  in  crushing  out 
every  trace  of  liberty  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe.  This  state  of 
things  was,  however,  broken  up 
both  by  the  flux  of  opinion,  which 
in  times  of  social  security  alwavs 
sets  more  or  less  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  liberty,  and  also  by  the 
Crimean  war.  If  sometimes  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
Crimean  war  cost  us  more  than  it 
brought  us,  and  are  tempted  to 
speak  of  it  as  an  expensive  mis- 
take, we  ought  in  fairness  to  re- 
member that  it  has  been  the  pre- 
cursor of  the  reviving  Uberty  of 
Europe.  The  freedom  of  Italy 
would  have  been. an  impossibility 


if  the  power  of  Bussia  had  not 
been  broken;  but  when  Bussia 
withdrew  from  the  direction  of  the 
despotic  party  beyond  her  own 
borders,  a  libeiifkl  reaction  quickly 
showed  itself  The  Ministry  was 
changed  in  Prussia,  and  the  War 
of  Indei)endence  be^an  in  Italy. 
At  last  even  Austria  has  be^ 
forced  into  a  new  path,  and  the 
Charter  of  the  2otn  of  October 
raised  Austria  into  the  rank  of  a 
country  which,  if  it  did  not  possess 
a  &ee  government,  was  sure  soon 
to  obtain  one.  It  was  impossible 
that  France  should  remain  out  of 
this  current  of  changed  opinion. 
There  was  something  ludicrous  in 
the  inconsistency  of  France  ex* 
porting  liberty  to  Italy  and  not 
retaining  any  for  home "  consump* 
tion.  It  was  also  rather  humiliating 
to  Frenchmen  to  think  that  Ger- 
mans and  even  Austrians  should 
be  in  advance  of  France.  For  once 
French  writers  have  been  obliged 
to  admit  that  their  continental 
neighbours,  on  whose  opinions  they 
claim  to  act  by  a  sort  of  divine 
prescription,  were  acting  as  their 
guides  and  teachers.  They  look 
round  and  find  freedom  is  the 
order  of  the  day;  and  those  who 
most  sincerely  long  for  the  restora- 
tion of  freedom  in  France  are  en- 
couraged by  this,  and  observe  that 
what  is  now  granted  is  not  the 
fruit  of  an  arbitrary  caprice,  but 
the  recognition  of  a  general  moye^ 
ment  from  the  influence  of  which 
the  Emperor  felt  that  France  could 
not  escape. 

The  proposed  changes  will  also 
probably  lead  to  furwier  changes. 
The  three  principal  novelties  now 
introduced  are  tne  liberty  to  de- 
bate on  the  address  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  session,  the  report* 
ing  in  full  of  all  speeches,  and 
the  institution  of  Ministers  whose 
business  it  will  be  to  defend  the 
measures  of  the  Government  De^ 
bates  on  the  address  are  not  very 
effectual  means  of  ascertaining  the 
opinion  of  a  country,  as  no  two 
members  need  refer  to  the  same 
pointy  and  the  Government  can 
almost  always  escape  from  an  attack 
that  is  too  vague  and  general  to 
be  e£fectuaL    But  the  Opposition 
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will  now  lutvean  occasion  when 
they  will  be  not  only  able  but 
expected  to  review  the  general 
policy  of  the  Government.  The 
mstitntion  of  what  are  termed 
vorte^wnx  Ministers  can  scarcely 
De  permanent,  and  nmst  lead  the 
way  to  some  sort  of  Ministerial 
responsibility.  The  three  Ministers 
who  have  been  selected  for  this 
difficult  office— MM.  Billault, 
Magne,  and  Baroche — are  all  men 
of  some  ability,  and  they  will 
scarcely  bear  to  defend  measures 
in  the  preparation  of  which  they 
have  not  snared.  A  mere  spokes- 
man can  hardly  do  justice  to  the 
conceptions  and  plans  of  a  real 
workmg  Minister;  and  the  Minister 
himself,  who  is  really  responsible 
for  the  measures  submitted  to  the 
Assembly,  will  be  the  first  to  com- 
plain if  the  provisions  which  it  has 
cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  pre- 
pare are  defended  with  insufficient 
imowledge,  ability,  or  zeaL  The 
porU-^voix  Minister  will  be  conti- 
nually tnring  to  make  himself  a 
working  partner  in  the  formation 
of  QoYemment  measures :  and  the 
porte-feuille  Minister  will  be  con- 
tinually longing  to  speak  for  him- 
self. Thus  there  will  be  a  strong 
tendency  to  melt  the  two  offices 
into  one ;  and  if  once  Ministers  in 
the  actual  charge  of  departments 
of  State  appear  before  the  Assembly, 
the  days  of  Ministerial  respon-* 
mbilitv  cannot  be  far  o£  How 
£ist  this  process  will  be  accom- 
plished depends  probably  not  on 
the  conduct  of  tne  Assembly,  but 
on  the  general  turn  of  events  in 
Europe.  If  the  liberal  movement 
continues  to  gather  strength  and 
a  great  war  is  avoided,  Constitu- 
tional changes  may  come  to  light 
very  quickly  in  France.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  impossible  that  war 
may  intervene  to  carry  the  whole 
thoughts  of  the  nation  in  another 
direction,  and  postpone  the  triumph 
of  freedom.  The  !E&peroristhesole 
arbiter  of  peace  and  war,  and  if  he 
thinks  things  are  going  too  fast  at 
home,  he  may  prefer  putting  him- 
sdf  at  the  head  of  his  army  to 
engaging  in  peaceful  conflicts  with 
the  Opposition. 
The  circular  addressed  by  Count 


Fendgny  to' the  Prefects,  ordering 
them  not  to  oppose  the  election^ 
members  of  former  parties,  would 
be  much  the  greatest  sain  the  Oppo^ 
sition  has  won,  if  omy  there  was  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  its  being 
carried  into  efifect  That  Count 
Persigny  himself  is  sincere  there 
can  be  no  doubt:  He  really  means 
that  the  Prefects  should  not  abuse 
their  authority,  and  he  wishes  that 
a  few  at  least  of  those  whose  names 
are  known  throughout  Europe 
should  lend  a  dignity  by  their  pre- 
sence to  an  Imperialist  Assembly. 
But  the  Prefects  will  not  acce^ 
the  lesson  of  toleration  unless  it  is 
positively  driven  into  them.  A 
candidate  known  to  favour  the 
Qovemment  is  their  candidate,  and 
their  local  reputation  is  staked  on 
his  success.  If  he  is  beaten,  they 
are  beaten  too.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  influence  elections 
so  long  and  so  largely  that  they  wiU 
be  unable  to  refrain  from  exercising 
the  power  that  is  familiar  and  dear 
to  them.  All  that  can  be  expected 
at  first  is,  that  the  grosser  acts  of 
electioneering  should  be  discarded, 
that  the  electoral  lists  should  be 
drawn  up  with,  moderate  fairness, 
that  voters  should  not  be  intimi- 
dated on  the  day  of  polling,  and 
that  an  Opposition  vote  shoiud  not 
be  considered  as  tantamount  to  afi 
invitation  to  the  police  to  put  the 
voter  under  strict  espionage.  TliB 
Opposition  may  then  win  a  few 
more  seats  than  they  possess  now ; 
and  if  they  force  the  talking  Minis- 
ters to  explain  the  course  taken  by 
the  Gk)vemment.  and  themselves 
make  able  speecnes  in  replv,  and 
those  speeches  are  &ithiuUy  re- 
ported, pdblic  opinion  may  perhaj* 
be  awakened  as  fast  as  it  is  desi- 
rable that  it  should  be  awakened  in  « 
France. 

Count  Persigny  has  also  cele- 
brated his  advent  to  the  Ministry 
of  the  Liteiior  by  granting  an 
amnesty  to  the  press,  and  by  pro- 
mising that  greater  liberty  shall  be 
allowed  for  the  future.  His  deeds 
are  better  than  his  writings  in  this 
instance;  for  he  thought  it  advi- 
sable to  accompany  his  amnesty  by 
the  issue  of  a  missive  designed  to 
prove  that  there  was  no  liberty  of 
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the  press  in  England.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  for  whose  benefit  this  state- 
ment was  intended,  as  the  reply  to 
which  it  was  open  was  so  very 
patent  To  say  that  the  press  in 
England  is  not  free  as  a  matter  of 
fsuct  can  scarcely  be  believed  in  a 
country  which  has  read,  or  might 
have  read,  the  diatribes  that  pre- 
ceded the  presentation  of  a  sword  to 
Marshal  MacMahon.  What  Count 
Persigny  meant  was  that  the  abuse 
of  the  liberty  of  the  press  was 
under  greater  l^al  restraint  in 
England  than  its  ordinary  contents 
would  lead  a  foreigner  to  suppose. 
.This  may  be  true,  but  its  truth 
will  hardly  persuade  Frenchmen  to 
forget  that  the  liberty  of  the  press 
does  not  depend  in  France  upon 
auy  law  at  afl,  but  only  on  the  arbi- 
trary caprices  of  a  Minister  or  of 
that  Mmister^s  chief.  It  does  not, 
however,  make  much  difference 
whether  Count  Persigny  represents 
England  fairly  so  long  as  he  treats 
the  French  press  liberally.  He  has 
begun  well,  and  while  we  are  speak- 
ing of  his  good  deeds,  we  ought 
„not  to  omit  to  mention  the  aboli- 
tion of  passports.  This  abolition 
.is  put  in  a  form  very  complimentary 
to  England;  and  although  it  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  great 
number  of  persons  will  go  to  France 
who  would  not  have  gone  otherwise, 
the  good  feeling  between  the  two 
coimtries  is  undoubtedly  promoted 
by  the  removal  of  a  needless  nui- 
sance. 

There  is  one  thing  which  Provi- 
dence has  denied  to  Europe  at 
present,  but  which  is  so  sadly 
needed  that  unreasoning  faith  be- 
lieves it  will  not  He  much  longer 
wanting.  If  there  were  but  one 
statesman  of  first-rate  ability  in 
Prussia  the  future  of  Europe  might 
be  changed.  Circumstances  are 
rapidly  driving  Prussia  into  action, 
but  whether  she .  wiU  act  with  the 
energy  that  becomes  her,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  Regent  is  an 
upright  man,  and  has  a  real  wish 
to  do  justice  to  his  country,  but  he 
is  not  this  man  to  inau^rate  a 
change  of  policy.  There  is  some- 
thing feeble  and  inconsequent  in 
all  that  is  done  in  Prussia  now, 
idthoughy  taken  as  awhole^  what  is 


done  is  so  far  right  that  it  is  at 
least  a  great  improvement  on  all 
that  preceded  the  accession  of  the 
present  ministry  to  power.  The 
revelations  .made  on  the  Stieber 
trial  have  exposed  to  the  world  the 
whole  infamy  of  the  Prussian  police, 
and  the  audacity  with  which  the 
Manteuffel  Cabinet  set  aside  the 
laws  that  interfered  with  it  is  now 
establi^ed  .  on  indisputable  evi* 
dence.  The  Government,  however, 
has  acted  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  accei)ts  the  revela- 
tion of  such  enormities  as  a  service 
done  to  the  State.  It  has  prose-r 
cuted  a  paper  that  commented  too 
freely  on  the  tiial,  and  it  has  dis- 
missed the  official  who  revealed 
the  secrets  of  the  police.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  minister,  M.  Simons, 
who  was  implicated  in  the  illegali- 
ties committed  by.  the  police,  and 
who  was  forced  on  the  present 
ministay  as  an  inevitable  legacy 
from  the  Manteuffel  Cabinet,  has 
been  made  to  resign.  The  Govern- 
ment, in  short,  have  acted  as  men 
of  their  calibre  are  sure  to  act 
They  are  honest,  but  weak,  and 
love  half  measures. 

There  are,  however^  two  ques- 
tions of  external  policy  which  will 
soon  force  them  to  act  decisively, 
unless  Prussia  while  under  their 
charge  is  to-  abnegate  her  proper 
position,  as  the  head  of  the  national 
and  liberal  party  in  Germany, 
The  first  of  these  questions  is  that 
raised  by  the  quarrel  between  the 
Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  the 
secojad  chamber  of  his  assembly. 
He  wishes  to  give  them  a  constitur 
tion  of  bis  own  making ;  depeur 
dent,  therefore,  on  his  will  for  its 
duration.  They  insist  on  having 
restored  the  constitution  of  1831, 
which  they  say  has  been  only  ille^ 
gaily  suspended,  and  binds  the 
Elector  as  much ,  as  his  subjectsw 
The  quarrel  is  not  a  new  one,  and 
it  has  been  temporarily  ended  her 
fore  this  by  Austria,  directing 
Federal  troops  to  march  into  Hesse 
and  support  the  Elector.  But  now 
that  the  dispute  has  broken  out 
agaiUj  Prussia  has  given  a  distinct 
promise  that  if  Federal  troops  are 
employed  again,  she  will  march 
into  tne  Electorate  and  turn  them 
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OTit.  '  It  is  very  •  improbable  thai 
she  will  recede  openljr  or  designedly 
from  this  undertaking ;  and  tbe 
Elector  cannot  -  expect  assistance 
from  outside.  But  the  union  and 
liberation  of  Germany  will  greatly 
depend  on  the  exact  attitude 
Prussia  assumes,  now  that  the  first 
opportumty  is  given  her  of  inspir- 
ing a  belief  that  she  is  the  destined 
h^d  of  the  liberal  party  of  Ger- 
many. The  way  in  which  she  does 
what  she  is  gomg  to  do  is  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  a  first- 
cla^s  statesman  would  easily  find 
means  so  to  manage  the  affairs  of 
Hesse  as  to  convince  Northern 
Grermany  that  the  real  direction  of 
national  interests  must  be  in  the 
hands  of  Prussia  alone. 

The  other  question  which  is 
s][>eedily  ripening  into  a  state  which 
will  make  a  solution  of  some  sort 
absolutely  necessary,  is  that  of 
■Schleswig-Holstein.  Just  as  Hesse 
CSassel  gives  Prussia  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  itself  conspicuous 
as  the  representative  of  the  liberal 
feelings  of  Germany,  so  Schleswig- 
Hotetein  gives  it  the  opportunity 
to  make  itself  the  representative  of 
the  national  feeling.  It  must  be 
•remembered  that  Denmark  is  under 
a  distinct  engagement  to  Prussia 
as  well  as  to  Austria  that  not  only 
Holstein,  but  Schleswi^,  shall  have 
an  independent  constitution,  and 
that  the  German  population  in  the 
Duchies  shall  be  on  a  perfect 
quality  with  the  Danish.  It  was 
t>n  this  imderstanding  that  Prussia 
«nd  Austria  restored  Holstein  and 
t^e  southern  ^ort  of  Schleswig  to 
the  King  of  Denmark,  when  he 
was  utterly  unable  to  reconquer 
them.  This  undertaking  has  been 
openly  and  persistently  violated. 
I^haps  the  great  difficulty  of 
working  a  kingdom  with  four  in- 
dependent constitutions  for  its 
four  provinces  may  be  an  excuse 
for  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  part 
of  the  engagement  which  guaran- 
teed such  a  constitution  to  each 
of  the  Duchies.  But  nothing  can 
excuse  the  outrages  to  which  the 
-Danish  Government  has  exposed  the 
•German  population  of  Schleswig. 
It  refuses  to  allow  the  Grermans 
.to  learn  their  own  language,   to 


meet  together,  or  to  tead  the  Gefr 
man  books  they  most  care  to 
read.  It  treats  persons  whom  it 
is  distinctly  pledged  to  honour 
and  protect  worse  than  Edward 
I.  treated  the' conquered  barba- 
rians of  Wales.  The  Germans  of 
the  neighbouring  provinces  bum 
with  indignation  that  their  fellow- 
countrymen  should  be  exposed  to 
such  indignity  and  persecution, 
and  they  call  upon  Prussia  to 
enforce  the  engagement  by  which 
Denmark  is  bound  to  her.  In 
England  we  fi^ht  shy  of.  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  question,  be- 
cause it  demands  an  acquamtance 
with  a  long  series  of  historical 
facts  that  seem  to  us  of  little  im- 
portance. But  the  Germans  take  a 
very  simple  and  practical  view  of 
it.  There  is  no  opening  here  for 
the  romanticism  to  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  so  prone,  fi 
Prussia  bears  to  see  Germans  mal- 
treated after  she  has  accepted  the 
resjyonsibiUty  of  bringing  them  into 
a  defenceless  position  and  exacted 
a  solemn  undertaking  from  their 
oppressor  not  to  oppress  them,  why 
does  she  pretend  to  be  a  great 
power  1 

Some  little  time  ago  considerable 
interest  was  supposed  to  attach  to 
the  conference  that  was  to  be  held 
at  Grfcn  to  determine  how  the 
Hungarians  wished  the  Diet  to  be 
composed  and  elected.  The  Con- 
ference has  met,  and  in  two  or  three 
hours  its  session  came  to  an  end. 
There  was  no  use  in  discussion 
when  every  one  was  unanimous. 
The  Conference  had  Hbut  to  record 
the  universal  wish  of  the  nation. 
The  Hungarians  claim  the  resti- 
tution of  the  historical  Diet  in 
its  integrity,  and  will  have  no 
other  mode  of  election  than  that 
fixed  by  the  law  of  1848,  which 
was  the  last  made  by  a  Diet  in 
legal  sitting.  Everything  seems  to 
show  that  the  Hungarians  will 
succeed,  and  that  Hungary  will 
soon  subsist  as  an  Emj)ire  within 
the  Empire  of  Austria.  What 
they  will  do  with  their  success 
when  they  have  got  it  is  a  different 
affsdr.  fiiit  almost  every  week 
some  concession  is  made  to  the 
demands  of  the  whole   body  of 
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Austrian  subjects  for  a  more  liberal 
Government.  The  retirement  of 
Coimt  Qulochowski,  and  the  ap- 
pointment  of  M.  von  SchmerHng  m 
his  place,  is  the  last  great  triumph 
of  the  liberal  reaction.  M.  von 
Schmerling  is  the  man  who  forced 
Prince  Mettemich  into  his  final 
retirement:  and  times  must  be 
changed  when  a  man  marked  by 
such  an  act  is  ajppointed  to  the 
administration  or  mtemal  affairs 
in  place  of  a  faithful  follower  of 
the  school  of  Schwarzenberg  and 
Bach«  The  circular  by  which  M.  von 
Schmerling  has  inaugurated  his 
acceptance  of  office  is  already  an 
advance  on  the  charter  of  October. 
It  indirectly  promises  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Concordat,  and  the 
institution  of  a  real  central  repre* 
sentative  body  at  Vienna;  and 
Austria  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  concede  more  than  this. 

Will  Austria  make  the  one  great 
concession  to  Europe  and  to  the 
liberal  feeling  of  her  own  subjects 
which  she  is  called  on  to  make  bv 
so  many  of  her  friends,  and  sell 
Venetia  to  the  Italians  ] ,  Two  ar- 
ticles in  the  Constitutionnely  signed 
by  one  of  the  Emperor's  chief 
dummies,  have  announced  that  she 
must  maJke  this  concession  or  take 
the  consequences.  The  articles 
almost  read  as  if  they  were  intended 
to  entrap  her  into  taking  the  con- 
sequences of  refusal,  rather  than  to 
persuade  her  to  yield.  To  have  her 
policy  on  so  important  a  matter 
dictated  to  her  by  a  foreign  sove- 
reign is  beyond  measure  humiliat- 
ing  to  her,  more  especially  when 
direct  threats  are  mingled  with  the 
arrogsint  advice  that  is  offered  her. 
The  pill  was  hard  enough  to  swal- 
low before,  but  it  will  be  ten  times 
harder  to  swallow  now.  Austria, 
or  rather  those  who  guide  Austrian 
affairs,  are  obliged  to  ask  them- 
selves, ^  If  Venetia  is  sold,  what  is 
to  come  next?  We,  who  think 
only  of  the  Italians,  answer  readily 
**  Italv  will  be  free ;  an  Italian  war 
will  be  avoided;  and  you  will 
have  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping 
our  Mend  Victor  Enunanuel."  But 
Austria  thinks  not  of  Italy,  but  of 
herself.  Her  place  as  a  great 
power  will  be  gone  if  she  admow- 


led^  herself  unable  to  hold  the 
strong  fortresses,  on  the  tenure  of 
which  she  has  so  largely  staked  her 
reputation.  And  if  Austria  ceases 
to  be  a  great  power,  she  will  very 

frobably  ceaBe  to  exist  altogether, 
t  must  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  there  is  no  Austrian  nation. 
Austria  is  merely  a  name  for  a 
force  that  binds  several  hetero- 
geneous provinces  together.  And 
.  the  continuance  of  this  force  largely 
depends  on  the  prestige  of  Austria 
as  a  great  power,  and  the  respect 
paid  to  the  tbnperor  of  Austria  by 
ids  subjects  as  the  head  of  the 
famous  Grerman  Empire,  and  as  a 
leading  member  of  the  European 
political  system. 

There  appear  to  be  no  signs  that 
the  peaceable  cession  of  Venetia  is 
expected  in  Italy.  On  the  side  of 
independence.  Garibaldi  has  pro- 
mised an  attack  on  the  Quadri* 
lateral  in  the  spring  to  all  adven* 
turous  spirits  among  his  followers 
and  countrymen ;  and  Victor  Em- 
manuel cannot  refuse  to  go  where 
Gkiribaldi  leads.  On  the  other 
side,  many  signs  appear  that  a 
contest  is  soon  expected  which  will 
once  more  restore  the  good  cause 
of  despotism,  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, in  Italy.  The  King  of  Naples 
would  scarcely  continue  to  deiend 
his  fortress  unless  he  had  a  definite 
hope  that  a  change  was  at  hand: 
and  the  Pope's  advisers  are  making 
a  desperate  effort  to  get  up  another 
pontifical  army.  As  the  last  trear 
sures  at  the  command  of  the  Holy 
See  are  in  all  probability  being  ex^ 
pended  in  this  accumulation  of 
military  resources,  it  is  obvious 
that  there  must  be  a  strong  expeo^ 
tation  that  the  new  raised  force  will 
be  called  on  to  do  service  before  the 
money  that  is  to  pay  it  is  gone. 
The  crisis  must  indeed  come  ver;y 
soon.  BothVictor  Emmanuel  and  wk 
adversaries  are  compelled  to  wish 
that  there  may  not  be  much  more 
suspense.  The  Pope  nmst  become 
a  pensioner  on  the  Catholic  Powers 
or  remove  from  the  Vatican,  unless 
he  speedily  gets  back  the  provinces 
he  has  lost.  And  until  arms  or 
diplomacy  have  removed  the  Aus- 
tnans  out  of  Italy,  the  country 
cannot  be   sufficiently  settled   to 
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aHow  of  a  government  being  esta- 
blished  in  the  south  which  shall 
be  strong  enough  to  permit  no 
questioning  of  its  authority.  The 
accoimts  of  the  anarchy  that 
prevails  at  Naples  and  in  Sicily 
ore  lamentable.  Garibaldi  sowed 
a  fatal  crop  of  insubordination 
while  he  was  doing  his  great  work ; 
and  until  the  Neapolitans  are  con- 
vinced that  the  new  order  of  things 
is  going  to  lastj  that  they  are 
merged  for  ever  m  united  Italy, 
and  that  Victor  Emmanuel  is  the 
only  king  they  are  ever  likdy  to 
have,  there  is  no  prospect  of  their 
subsiding  into  good  su  oj  ects.  A  war 
will  at  once  divert  their  thoughts, 
carry  off  their  more  turbulent 
spirits,  attach  them  to  the  common 
cause,  and  strengthen  the  authority 
of  the  king.  The  Italians,  there- 
fore, of  all  parties,  are  preparing  to 
&ht,  and  m  spite  of  the  thunders 
oi  tne  Ocmditviiowndy  Austria  is 
not  very  likely  to  baulk'  their 
humour. 

The  Message  in  which  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan delivered  his  opinions  on  the 
terrible  crisis  through  which  the 
States  are  now  passing,  is  one  of 
the  wei^est  ana  idlest  documents 
which  ever  proceeded  from  the  pen 
of  an  able  man.  He  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  any  State  may 
secede  from  the  Union  if  it  pleases, 
and  that  the  remaining  States  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  power  to 
coerce  it  *  but  at  the  same  time  the 
seceding  State  is  guilty  of  a  revolu- 
tionary act  if  it  does  secede.  £ven 
this  contradiction  is  not  sufficient 
for  Mr.  Buchanan.  He  goes  on  to 
say  that  this  revolutionary  act  on 
the  part  of  any  Southern  State  will 
be  perfectly  iustifiable,  if  certain 
concessions  which  he  recommends 
are  refused  by  the  North.  As,  how- 
ever, the  act,  whether  revolutionary 
or  not,  cannot  be  punished  by  any 
one,  it  remains  a  mere  matter  of 
speculative  opinion  whether,  if  it 
is  revolutionary,  it  will  be  more 
justified  six  months  hence  than 
now.  That  Mr.  Buchanan  should 
have  seriously  supposed  that  the 
concessions  he  sp&siks  of  can  be 
granted  by^  the  North,  seems 
scarcely  credible ;  but  he  leels  that 
unless  some  party  makes  conces- 


sions, the  Union  will  be  dissolved; 
and  he  is  too  genuine  and  eager  a 
partisan  to  contemplate  his  side  as 
the  one  that  ought  to  make  them* 
The  chief  concession  that  he  de- 
mands is  that  property  in  slaves 
should  be  guaranteed  by  Congress 
in  all  the  territories.    This  is  th^ 
extreme  doctrine  for   which  the 
most  fEinatical   slaveholders  have 
contended.    It  is  the  very  doctrine 
which  has  at  length  roused   the 
North  to  put .  forth  its  strength, 
and  choose  a  President  to  represent 
its  feelings.    The  North  'vml  not 
tolerate  the  extension  of  slavery, 
and  treating  it  as  an  evil  in  itself, 
wish  Congress  to  forbid  it  in  the 
territories,    Mr.  Douglas  has  lon^ 
advocated  a  middle    course^  and 
has  insisted  that  the   territories 
ought  to  be  allowed  each  to  settle 
the  matter  for  themselves.  But  the 
North  would   not  listen  to   this 
compromise, .  and  by  electing  Mr; 
Lincoln  proclaimed  their  intention 
to  prohibit  the  spread  of  slavery 
beyond  its    present   limits.     Mrj 
Buchanan  now  asks  the  triumphant 
party  to  yield  the  very  point  in 
contesting  which  the  triumph  has 
been  won.    If  the  victorious  North 
would  but  give  all  the   defeated 
South    asks.   Mr.  Buchanan   pro- 
mises that  tne  South  will  have  the 
grace  to  be  satisfied.    It  is  exactly 
as  if,  after  the  battle  of  Free-trade 
had  been  won  in  this  country,  Lord 
Derby  had  offered  to  prevent  the 
Protectionist     party    giving    any 
more  trouble,  if  only  a  duty  on 
corn,  high  enough  to  be  absolutely 
prohibitive,  were  imposed  once  for 
all. 

If  the  maintenance  of  the  Union 
depends  on  this  concession  being 
made  by  the  North,  we  may  look 
on  the  Union  as  virtually  dissolved. 
That  dissolution  may  still  be  pre- 
vented is  the  opinion  of  many  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  singular 
facility  which  the  Americans  have 
shown  themselves  to  possess  for 
getting  out  of  scrapes  that  threaten 
to  be  fatal  But  no  one  can  be* 
blind  to  the  fact  that  the  danger  is 
very  serious  and  very  near  at  hand. 
South  Carolina  is  said  to  have 
virtually  gone  out  of  the  Union, 
Georgia  and  Mississippi  are  on  the 
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point  of  going^  and  even  at  New 
Odeans  we  are  told  that  the  lone 
star  is  the  only  flag  that  waves. 
Undoubtedly  all  that  has  been  done 
hitherto  might  be  easily  reversed  *, 
and  the  consequences  to  the  South 
of  separation  are  so .  very  serious 
that  we  should  expect  to  see  a 
repentance  at  the  eleventh  hour 
overtake  the  seceders,  if  it  were 
possible  to  imagine  how  any  com- 
promise can  be  entered  into  which 
>rill  not  be  hollow.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  the  questions  recently 
raised  by  the  slave  owners  should 
be  kept  long  in  the  background. 
IHsptttes  must  -  arise  in  Congress, 
acid  if  the  South  always  threatens 
to  secede  when  it  is.  beaten,  the 
Union  is  a  farce.  Things  have 
come  to  such  a  state  that  no  peace 
can  be  hoped  for  unless  one  side 
gives  way.  The  North  have  no 
motive  for  yielding.  They  are 
on  the  winning  side.  Then,  will 
the  South  accept  their  defeat  or  be 
reduced  to  submission  1  This  is 
the  only  chance  for  the  Union. 


No  compromise  will  do ;  and  peace 
can  only  be  obtained  if  the  South, 
after  examining  its  interests,  and 
ascertaining  its  resources,  tacitly 
acknowledges  itself  unequal  to  the 
conquest,  and  permits  the  North 
to  triumph.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Southern  States  have  time  given 
them  to  reflect  clearly  what  their 
interests  and  resources,  are,  it  is 
probable  that  they  may  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  will  be  better 
to  let  the  North  have  its  way  tluui 
to  confront  the  perils  of  separation.. 
Some  salve  for  their  wounaedpride 
may  be  invented,  and  they  may 
seem  to  come  to  terms  with  their, 
adversaries ;  but  the  real  basis  of 
the  negotiation  must  be  the  convict 
tion  entertained  by  the  South  that 
they  cannot  afford  to  separate,  and 
are  not  strong  enough  to  nght.- 
When  once  the  bulk  of  Southerners 
are  impressed  with  this  conviction,, 
the  States  that  may  now  secede  are 
sure  to  return  sooner  or  later.  That 
this  may  be  the  issue  must  be  the! 
m&h  of  every  Englishman. 
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ENGLISH    POLICY    IN    EUROPK 


FOR  fiill  thirteen  years  England 
has  had  more  to  hope  or  fear 
from  foreign  events  and  from  her 
own  foreign  policy,  than  from  any 
of  those  measures  which  habitually 
divide  the  parties  of  Parliament. 
We  do  not  undervalue  the  impor- 
tance of  the  great  social  questions 
which  are  ever  obtruding  them- 
selves on  the  magistrate  and  on 
the  philanthropist,— the  relations 
between  workmen  and  employers, 
between  tenants  and  landlords,  be- 
tween the  individual  worbien  to- 
wards one  another,  and  the  demo- 
ralizing influences  of  excessive 
sensual  temptation.  Nor  would 
we  on  any  account  overlook  the 
immense  result  of  good  or  evil 
which  must  issue  to  ourselves  from 
our  Indian  policy;  indeed,  in  many 
respects  this  branch  of  politics  may 
well  be  called  foreign.  But  to 
treat  any  of  these  (][uestions  wisely 
by  legislation,  neither  the  public 
nor  the  Parliament  nor  the  Cabi- 
nets are  ripe,  except  so  far  as  to 
support  steadily  the  undeniable 
rights  of  man  against  man  in  social 
relations.  And  it  is  not  to  these 
questions  that  either  fjEiction  of 
politics  turns  with  complacency 
while  Parliament  is  sitting.  In  the 
vacation  one  or  other  statesman 
may  toy  with  philanthropy:  it 
pleases  many,  and  irritates  none: 
but  the  matters  which  call  out  the 
energy  of  visible  struggle  are  those 
which  by  traditionary  routine  con- 
stitute rallying  cries  for  Whig  or 
Torv;  and  these  neither  interest 
philanthropy  at  home,  nor  direct 
policy  abroaa. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  results  to 
England  from  the  establishment 
over  Europe  of  freedom  on  the  one 
hand  or  despotism  on  the  other, 
must  be  enormous.    By  daily  con- 
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tact  with  despotism  our  own  states- 
men are  enslaved^,  and  more  or  less 
corrupted.  With  perpetually  in- 
creasing intercourse  European  na- 
tions tend  to  common  principles 
and  common  practice.  If  the  Con- 
tinent cannot  be  elevated  to  our 
level  of  law  and  freedom,  we  shall 
be  depressed  to  their  level  The 
violent  overthrow  of  liberty  there 
tends  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties;  and  with  crude  despo- 
tism abroad  comes  restriction  of 
movement,  of  trade,  of  education, 
of  printing;  in  short,  everything 
to  cripple  material  or  moral  well- 
bein^,  not  on  the  Continent  only, 
but  in  all  who  have  close  relations 
with  the  Continent.  Moreover, 
our  position  is  made  at  once  more 
glorious  and  more  dangerous  by 
our  old  liberties,  our  free  press,  ana 
our  hereditary  maintenance  oi  the 
ri|^t  of  asylum.  In  1850  we  heard 
the  muttered  threats  of  the  Eastern 
despots  on  these  ver^  pounds. 
Neither  Belgium  nor  Switzerland 
were  then  safe  places  of  refuge  for 
eminent  exiles  against  imperial 
anger;  much  less  did  their  press 
venture  to  criticise  freely  the  right 
and  wrong  of  imperial  doings.  If 
on  the  Continent  an  irresponsible 
imperialism  is  to  prevail,  England 
must  remain  permanentlv  armed 
in  time  of  peace  in  order  barelv  to 
maintain  her  own  hereditary  liber- 
ties. Things  might  easily  have 
been  far  worse.  Russia  and  Aus- 
tria mi^ht  have  gladly  welcomed 
the  Prince  President  of  France 
after  his  conp^itat  of  December, 
1851,  when  he  sought  admission 
(according  to  current  belief)  into 
the  old  royalties  of  Europe,  and 
was  comietting  for  a  Russo-Prus- 
sian  bride.  In  that  case  we  should 
have  seen  and  felt  Russia,  Ger- 
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many,  and  France  in  hostile  union 
against  ns,  Austria  being  at  that 
time  visibly  a  mere  satrapy  of 
Bussia,  not  daring  to  encounter 
her  displeasure.  We  are  already 
in  threefold  armour  avowedly  be- 
cause of  the  mllitarv  successes  of 
France,  a  power  professing  friend- 
ship to  us.  With  what  a  weight 
of  military  and  naval  armament 
should  we  have  been  worn  down, 
if,  in  the  interests  of  despotism. 
Bussia  and  France  had  combined 
against  us  in  185a !  Clonstantinople 
would  then  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Bussia,  for  the  Turkish 
!fieet  could  not  refflst  unaided.  Our 
fleet  on  the  Mediterranean  would 
have  been  permanently  doubled. 
Greece  might  have  thrown  herself 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia,  and  Eng- 
land must  have  looked  across  the 
Atlantic  for  aUies,  if  she  desired  to 
maintain  the  luxuries  of  free  press 
and  safe  asylum.  If  we  have  been 
saved  from  these  dangers,  it  is  not 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  statesmen, 
but  by  the  folly  of  the  Bussian 
policy.  In  fact,  since  18^9,  events 
have  shown  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found and  momentous  contrast  of 
sentiment  in  regard  to  foreign 
policy,  between  the  nation  at  large 
and  tiie  two  parliamentary  coteries 
which  wiela  the  national  force; 
and  it  may  seem  that  the  instinct 
of  party  prompts  the  statesmen  on 
both  sides  studiously  to  avoid 
eliciting  the  sympathies  of  the 
bation,  lest  its  enthusiasm  over- 
power them  both.  On  this  account 
they  shroud  their  doings  in  secret 
diplomacy,  and  generally  evade 
piiblication  until  the  crisis  is  past  • 
and  if  of  late  thin^  have  improvea 
in  this  respect,  it  is  due  chiefly  to 
the  very  different  practice  followed 
first  in  Paris,  next  in  Turin. 

'It  is  perhaps  correct  to  say,  that 
the  English  nation  took  no  practi- 
cal interest  at  all  in  foreign  affairs 
from  1815  to  1849.  Even  in  1848, 
the  June  insurrection  in  Paris  so 
damped  the  general  interest  felt  in 


England  for  foreign  liberty, — so 
confounded  and  darkened  the  pros- 
pect,— that  it  needed  the  gallant 
resistance  of  Sicily  and  Northern 
Italy,  the  revolution  of  Bome,  and 
the  successes  of  Hungary,  before 
the  English  nation  would  rouse 
itself  to  inquire  into  the  facts  and 
the  justice  of  the  causes.  Then  at 
length,  in  1849,  the  numerous  and 
spontaneous  meetings  in  aU  parts 
of  the  country  in  sympathy  with 
the  freedom  of  Hungary,  ^owed 
without  mistake  what  was  the  in- 
stinct of  !Ekigland  and  what  its 
ground  of  judgment.  It  saw  a 
righi  and  a  vjrong :  a  constitutional 
legal  nation  assailed  by  its  own 
dynastv ;  taken  unawares  while  its 
trained  armies  were  abroad;  at- 
tacked on  all  sides,  ^et  speedily 
victorious ;  and  after  its  righteous 
and  glorious  victory,  about  to  be 
again  attacked  by  the  whole  force 
of  Bussia,  because  it  had  vindicated 
its  laws  against  murder,  incen- 
diarism, and  treacherous  invasion. 
At  this  the  righteous  instinct  of 
England  was  horrified.  It  did  not 
suspect  that  the  Cabinet  in  which 
so  pure  a  Whig  as  Lord  John 
Bussell  was  Premier,  and  so  great 
a  talker  for  freedom  as  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  Foreign  Secretary, 
could  possibly  sympathize  with 
the  lawless  Austrian  dynasty.  It 
therefore  addressed  earnest  and 
trustful  petitions  to  the  ministers 
who  were  supposed  to  be  friends  of 
freedom.  Lord  Palmerston's  *  Hun- 
garian speech'  in  Parliament  (so  it 
was  called)  drew  out  the  thankfill 
joy  of  the  Liberal  members,  who 
m  grateful  recognition  presented 
to  Lady  Palmerston  a  portrait  of 
her  noble  husband. 

Very  few  then  knew  the  half- 
hearted game  which  the  Bussell 
Ministry  was  playing  in  Italy,  to 
the  ruin  of  freedom:  talking  for 
liberty,  winning  the  confidence  and 
raising  the  hopes  of  the  people 
everywhere,  yet  advising  the 
princes*  against  war  with  Austria, 


*  In  April,  1849,  Ferdiaand  of  Naples  felt  it  necessary  to  yield  to  the  popular 
feeling,  and  pretend  to  co-operate  wilJi  Charles  Albert  against  Austria;  but  the 
British  mbister  in  Naples  strongly  remonstrated,  reminding  him  of  the  integrity  of 
territories  guaranteed  ly  trecUiea  and  belonging  to  a  power  friendly  to  Great 
Britain, 
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which  the  people  knew  to  be  the 
only  possible  means  of  establishing 
freedom.     Eecent  events  demon- 
strate how  entirely  right  was  the 
judgment  of  Italy,  now  absurd  and 
pernicious  was  the  English  policy. 
py  assuming  the  place  of  arbitrator 
in  Sicily^  our  Qovemment  damped 
the    Dopular    enthusiasm,   which 
thought  its  cause  safe  in  English 
hands ;  then,  having  gained  time 
for  the  King  of  Naples,  allowed 
him  to  bombard  Messma  under  the 
eyes  of  our  fleet^  which  the  Sdlians 
had  never  imagmed  was  sent  there 
for  the  mere  pleasure  of  looking  on 
at  the  hideous  game.    TheEndish 
nation  as  Httle  guessed  that  Lord 
Palmerston  had  given  a  distinct 
sanction*^  to  the  Prince  President 
of   France   to   restore   the  Pope 
*  under  an  improved  government.' 
Nor  did  it  then  know  that  the 
same  lord  had  repelled  Kossuth's 
envoy^  had  referred  him   to  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  had  uttered 
the  (diplomatically  false)  statement 
that  England   knew   nothing   of 
Hungary  but   as   a    province  of 
the  Austrian  Empire,  and  had  re- 
fused to  Hungary  that  mediation 
which  Queen  Anne's  Torv  Govern- 
ment had  forced  upon  Austria  in 
1^09-11,  so  establisning  the  peace 
01    Satmar,    which    Austria    fla- 
grantly broke  in  1848.    Naturally 
uierefore  that  could  not  besuessed 
which  appeared  at  length  when  the 
Blue  Book  of  Hungary  was  pub- 
lished ;    that    Lord    ralmerston. 
however  condemning  the  folly  01 
Austria,   who    by    quarrel    with 
Hungai^  *  crushed  her  own  right 
arm,'  still  wished  that  that  right 
arm  should  be  crushed  rather  than 
that    Europe    should     lose    the 
precious  advantage  of  *a  strong 
Austria.'     But   in   the   midst  of 
these  events  a  painful  revelation 
was  made  of  the  tone  of  Lord  John 
Bussell's    sentiment  toward    the 
Garibaloians  who   had   defended 
Bome  against  the  attack  of  Louis 
Napoleon.     A  small   ship   laden 
witn  exiles  of  both  sexes  ^scaped 


from  Bome  to  Malta,  and  were 
forbidden  by  the  governor  to 
land— a  prohibition  which  might 
have  involved  starvation,  fever,  or 
shipwreck,  when  it  was  hard  to 
know  what  coasts  were  then  safe 
for  exiles.  In  reply  to  Mr.  Hume's 
inquiry  in  Parliament,  Lord  John 
BusseU  defended  the  conduct  of 
the  Maltese  governor,  on  the 
ground  that  'these  i)eople,  who 
had  made  a  revolution  at  Bome, 
would  no  doubt  be  equally  willing, 
if  they  could,  to  make  a  revolution 
jn  Malta.'  Who  can  measure  the 
depth  of  prejudice  implied  in  such 
a  reply? 

The   magnitude  of   the  chasm 
which  here  divides  the  nation  from 
the  professional  statesmen  was  not 
foUygauged  until  Kossuth's  arrival 
in  *!£igland,   the   phenomena   of 
which   remain   to   us  as   a   for- 
midable instruction.     The  whole 
of  the  wealthy  middle  classes  un- 
connected with  political  office,  as 
well  as  the  lower  classes^  rallied  to 
Kossuth   with   a  unanimity  and 
spontaneity  quite  unparaUeled,  dis- 
plaving  towards  him  an  enthusiasm 
such  as  domestic  royalty  can  but 
rarely  command.    The  greatest  and 
wealthiest  cities  of  the  land  vied 
to  do  him   honour :   the  city  of 
London   banquetted  him  in  the 
Quildhall ;  Birmingham  and  Man- 
chester gave  him  splendid  recep- 
tions :  a  host  of  commercial  towns 
sued  tor  the  honour  of  welcoming 
him;  Edinburgh  and  Qlasgow  have 
always  been  enthusiastic  for  him, 
though  time  then  forbade  his  going 
thither.    Except  the  organs  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  (whose  cue,  we 
suppose,   was   to   uphold   at   all 
events  tne  rotten  Austrian  finance), 
the   whole   liberal^  press   of   the 
country  was  with  him.    But  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  truly  national  en- 
thusiasm, we  should  gladly  hear 
that  so  many  as  three  peers  or  one 
privy  counsellor  breathed  publicly 
a  word  of  sjrmpathy  witn  Hun- 
garian   liberties    uiyustly    over- 
thrown.   The  greatest  of  all  the 


*  A  later  despatch  qualifies  this  by  the  declaration  that  Lord  Palmerston  had  not 
contemplated  the  use  of  force  in  the  restoration  of  the  Pope  !  In  other  words,  he 
had  assomed  that  the  Romans  would  not  fight.  He  was  not  shocked  at  reimposing 
the  Pope^  but  at  reimposing  him  with  bloodshed,  which  causes  scandal. 
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Whigs — ^the  late  Lord  Macaulay — 
in  a  public  address  the  next  year, 
deliberately  avowee?  that  the  terri- 
ble reaction  of  imperial  violences 
was  only  the  price  paid  for  the 
mving  of  civilization.  He  seems  to 
have  confounded  Buda-Pesth  with 
Paris. 

We  can  now  see  clearly  wherein 
the  logic  of  the  nation  diSffers  from 
the  logic  of  those  who  are,  or  seek 
to  be,  its  leaders.  The  nation  be- 
lieves that  nations,  like  individuals, 
have  rights,  and  that  rights  are  in- 
violable— that  to  do  the  right  is 
the  way  to  the  truly  expedient  • 
but  the  statesmen  believe  that  all 
national  rights  are  to  be  judged  of 
by  expediency,  and  that  by  seeking 
to  do  that  which  is  expedient  we 
shall  do  that  which  is  right.  The 
moral  contrast  of  these  two  states 
of  mind  is  immeasurable,  and,  even 
when  neither  is  carried  to  its  legi- 
timate extent,  is  vast.  Let  us  dwell 
a  little  on  the  topic. 

The  politicians  tell  us  that  we 
must  wait  foe  the  millennium  for 
nations  to  act  on  the  right  and  the 
wrong;  that  this  is  all  very  well 
for  private  life,  but  will  not  do  for 
public  conduct ;  that  it  is  mere 
fanaticism  to  talk  against  military 
operations  or  against  a  coup-cTetat 
as  against  murder  and  robbery; 
that  a  deed  becomes  right  by  being 
very  expedient — ^that  is,  by  con- 
ducing to  the  interests  of  a  great 
majority :  hence,  that  we  can  only 
judge  what  is  right  by  inquiring 
what  is  expedientl  Thus,  to  over- 
throw a  t3rranny  in  Naples  and 
change  the  dynasty  may  be  right, 
because  a  strong  Italy  is  important 
to  Europe;  but  to  overthrow  an 
equally  wicked  tyranny  in  Hungary 
may  be  wrong,  just  because  Europe 
wants  also  a  strong  Austria. 

Those  who  maintain  such  para- 
doxes are  often  fluent  debaters,  and 
as  such  are  difficult  to  answer; 
especially  as  they  carry  us  into  the 
very  depths  of  moral  theory  by  the 
immensity  of  their  scepticism.  Let 
us  here,  satisfy  ourselves  by  in- 
quiring which  of  the  two  was  prac- 
tically wiser,  judged  of  by  the  re- 
sult? the  instinct  of  the  British 
nation,  which  cursed  the  wicked- 
ness 01  Austria  and  wished  to  up- 


hold the  riahts  of  Hungaiy;  -or, 
the  subtle  cleverness  of  the  British 
statesman,    who,    lamenting    the 
violence  of  Austria,  stUl  desired 
that  violence  to  prosper,  for  the 
sake  of  European  expediency  I  The 
nation  did  not  trouble  its  head  to 
ask,  *  What  is  to  become  of  Europe 
if  justice  is  done  against  Austria? 
for  it  was  too  simple  to  imagine 
that  the  stability  of  Europe  could 
depend   on   injustice  to   a   great 
country.    It  was  satisfied  with  the 
rule,  *  Be  just,  and  fear  not.*    The 
statesman,  anxious  for  a  'strong 
Austria'   as    a    bulwark    against 
Kussia,  deliberately  allowed  Russia 
to  throw  down  the  bulwark,  and 
convert  Austria  into  her  humble 
dependency.    Neither  side  among 
us  then  foresaw  the  Russian  war 
against  Turkey ;  though  it  might 
have  been   foreseen ;  for  Kossuth 
in   America   twice   publicly   and 
vehemently  foretold  it,  in  March 
and  May,  18^2.     But  no  one  can 
now  doubt  that  that  war  was  a 
natural   result   of    the    Emperor 
Nicholas's  conviction  that  Austria 
was  thenceforth  his  humble  ser- 
vant, or  as  he  frankly  said  to  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour,  *  What  pleases 
me,  pleases  Austria.'    The  Russian 
war,  in  dread  of  which  our  states- 
men    sacrificed     Hungary,     was 
brought  upon  them  by  precisely 
this  venr  measure.    The  nation  did 
not  look  to  futurity;  yet  by  con- 
fining  its    view    to    the   simple 
question  of  just  and  unjust,  right 
and  wrong,  attained  the  wisdom 
which   the    far-seeing    statesman 
missed. 

Here  is  a  practical  answer  to  the 
very  gratuitous  assertion,  that  na- 
tions will  not  act  on  the  arguments 
of  right  and  wrong  untH  the  mil- 
lennium. Far  more  plausibly 
might  it  be  said,  that  they  will  not 
act  on  arguments  of  philosophic 
expediency  until  the  millennium. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  masses  of  mankind  are  deeply 
acted  on  by  two  sorts  of  motive ; 
first,  by  personal  material  advan- 
tage (such  as  no  one  will  dare  to 
call  expediency  in  that  high  and 
noble  sense  which  embraces  the 
interests  of  all  others  as  well  as 
our  own) ;  secondly,  by  a  cpncep- 
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tion  or  perception  of  right  and 
wrong.  The  impulses  of  a  multi- 
tude may,  on  tne  one  hand,  be 
quite  as  base  and  much  coarser 
than  those  of  the  most  imscrupu- 
lous  tool  of  t^rrannv ;  on  the  otner 
hand,  their  impulses  are  often 
generous,  and,  in  proportion  to 
their  knowlec^e,  aim  at  justice. 
But  what  is  quite  impossible  for  a 
nation  is,  to  estimate  justice  by 
means  of  arguments  of  world-wide 
expediency.  To  "  say  that  they 
must  judge  in  this  way,  is  to  deny 
to  them  anv  judgment  at  all  on  the 
question  of  war  or  peace. 

If  it  is  hard  to  know  the  right 
and  the  wrong,  it  is  generally  far 
harder  to  know  what  is  expedient, 
except  when  we  settle  it  through 
£rst  Knowing  what  is  ri^ght.  And 
however  scornfully  politicians  may 
treat  as  stupid  fanatics  those  who 
press  the  argument  of  right,  they 
themselves  urge  it  whenever  the^ 
are  anxious  to  impress  the  multi- 
tude. We  have  not  forgotten  the 
speech  of  Lord  John  fiussell  in 
i»^  against  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
galled  his  '  brutal '  speech  by  the^ 
St,  FeUrimrg  Gazette),  which  ended 
by  appealing  to  Grod  to  defend  the 
BIGHT.  That,  as  between  Bussia 
and  Turkey,  the  Russians  were 
*  wrong,'  was  a  compact  and  intel- 
ligible argument ;  but  whether  it 
is  'expedient*  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned!^ that  the  Turkish  rule  be 
sustained,  cannot  be  fairly  debated 
without  plunging  into  the  utmost 
vagueness  of  hypothesis.  It  may 
be  apparently  solved  by  interpret- 
ing as  expedient  whatever  is  imme- 
diately convenient  to  ourselves; 
but  so  base  a  measure  of  expe- 
diency no  one  dares  to  avow  and 
recommend. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  through 
inferiority  of  intellect  the  millions 
cannot  deal  with  the  very  diffuse 
argument  of  expediency  as  the 
foundation  of  right,  ana  necessa- 
rily look  on  right  as  the  founda- 
tion of  expediency,  an  immense 
result  follows,  which  no  statesman 
ought  to  overlook.  Tina  weakness 
of  nations  (so  let  it  just  now  be 
called)  is  apt  to  defeat  all  the  cal- 
culations of  the  politician  who 
shapes  his  course  on  the  opposite 


principle.  Thus  an  English  peer 
m  1852  remarked, 'he  should  have 
expected  thatthe  Hungarians  would 
be  proud  of  being  subject  to  so  great 
a  rower  as  Austria.'  That  is  to 
say,  he  was  blind  to  the  intense 
resentment  felt  by  a  nation  when 
its  rights  are  trampled  on.  Not 
feeling  with  it,  he  does  not  antici- 
pate its  action.  He  fancies  that 
Austria  is  about  to  become  very 
powerful,  and  to  his  surprise  dis- 
covers that  her  breach  of  funda- 
mental morality  has  reduced  her  to 
the  brink  of  ruin. 

In  the  Russian  war  the  same 
perverse  sympathy  with  Austria 
drove  our  Ministry  into  a  course, 
by  their  own  confession,  most  head- 
long. They  were  narrowly  saved 
in  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  and 
well  that  has  been  for  Europe; 
but  a^ain  we  say,  no  thanks  are  due 
to  their  wisdom.  To  men  who  look 
at  the  right  and  the  wrong,  nothing 
could  be  plainer  than  the  course 
which  ought  to  have  been  pursued 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Russian 
invasion.  In  1848  the  Sultan  had 
granted  to  Wallachia  numerous 
reforms,  and  was  prepared  to  grant 
the  same  to  Moldavia.  Hereupon 
the  Russian  army  entered  Moldavia^ 
and  forced  the  Sultan  to  cancel 
these  reforms,  and  drive  into  exile 
the  patriots  who  had  demanded 
them.  Consequently,  the  moment 
the  Turks  declared  war  in  1853,  on 
the  renewed  invasion  of  Moldavia, 
nothing  was  more  obvious  than  to 
recal  the  exiles^  proclaim  anew  the 
reformed  constitutions,  and  occupy 
Wallachia  before  the  Russians 
could  advance  into  it.  This  the 
Turks  were  eager  to  do,  but  were 
forbidden  by  the  Western  ambas- 
sadors, because  the  English  Minis- 
trv  dia  not  wish  to  offend  Austria, 
wnom  they  hoped  to  win  to  their 
side.  Austria,  having  violently 
crushed  freedom  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  dreaded  its  establish- 
ment on  her  border ;  therefore  was 
eager  to  occupy  first  Servia,  then 
the  two  Principalities.  In  conse- 
quence the  Turks  were  left,  with 
the  most  uncertain  result,  to  fight 
their  battle  unaided — after  we  had 
nominally  loined  them — after  our 
armies  had  reached  Varna.    Since 
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single-lianded  th^  repelled  the 
Bussiaiis  on  the  Danube — ^though 
after  a  hard  and  terrible  struggle — 
it  is  manifest  that  the  aid  of  a 
fraction  of  the  Western,  forces  al- 
ready at  Varna  would  much  earlier 
have  decided  the  combat;  and  if 
we  had  urged  the  Sultan  to  conso- 
lidate the  safety  of  the  Principa- 
lities by  renewing  to  theni  the  con- 
stitution of  1848,  peace  might  have 
followed  But  as  we  had  done 
nothing,  and  apparently  'had  no- 
thing dse  to  do'  (to  use  Lord  John 
Eussell*s  frank  explanation),  it  was 
resolved  to  attack  SebastopoL  We 
do  not  undervalue  the  magnificent 
result,  but  it  was  earned  under  risks 
incalculable :  and  the  Ministry  was 
driven  into  that  course,  not  by  any 
forecast  of  wisdom,  not  by  any 
original  necessity  of  dutv,  but  be- 
cause, to  please  Austria,  they  would 
not  establish  the  just  liberties  of 
the  Principalities. 

Ministries  change;  but  whether 
we  have  in  power  pure  Whigs,  pure 
Tories,  or  coaUtions,  the  sympathy 
with  Austria  does  not  change. 
Against  Eussia,  against  France,  in- 
tense animosity  seems  to  be  pos- 
sible; even  against  Prussia  the 
bitterest  attacks  were  made  on  the 
Tory  side  and  from  the  Court  party 
in  the  Russian  war ;  but  Austria 
was  screened  with  the  greatest  ten- 
derness. Lord  John  Russell,  hav- 
ing blown  the  war-trumpet  boldly 
in  the  beginning,  under  the  fuU 
conviction  that  Austria  must  at  last 
come  to  our  side,  recommended 
ignominious  surrender  as  soon  as 
the  truth  broke  on  him  that  Austria 
did  not  dare  to  help  us.  But  the 
facts  which  proved  that  Austria  is 
no  longer  a  great  Power,  no  longer 
able  to  perform  the  functions  of  a 
great  rower  against  Russian  en- 
croachment, seem'  only  to  have 
called  out  the  fond  tenderness  of 
our  statesmen  for  her  recoveiy. 
As  soon  as  the  French  Emperor  in 
1850  avowed  his  dissatisfaction 
witn  the  Austrian  policy  in  Italy 
in  so  marked  a  way  as  to  imply  that 
he  might  give  warlike  aid  to  Sar- 
dioia,  the  sympathy  of  the  Derby 
Ministry  with  Austria  was  pro- 
claimed in  terms  most  distmct. 
Lords  Derby  and  Malmesbury  both 


spoke  out  in  Parliament,  scornfully 
warning  Sardinia  against  her  up- 
start course,  and  asserting  therighU 
of  Austria  to  Venetia  and  Lom- 
bardy.  When  the  war  was  begun, 
they  tried  to  extort  from  the  Frenclt 
Government  a  pledge  that  in  no 
case  should  Croatia  be  attacked ; 
and  when  of  course  met  by  the 
reply  that  while  Austria  drew  troops 
and  resources  from  Croatia,  that 
country  6ould  not  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  neutrality,  they  sent  the 
English  fleet  to  the  Adriatic,  and 
with  the  greatest  activityprepared 
for  war  agamst  France.  From  that 
horrible  calamity  England  and 
Europe  were  saved  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  Derby  Ministry.  Lords 
Palmerston  and  Russell  were  be- 
lieved to  have  come  into  power  on 
a  pledge  to  Mr.  Bright  and  other^ 
that  in  no  case  whatever  should 
naval  or  military  aid  be  given  to 
Austria.  Yet  the  arming  against 
France  (distinctly  avowed  by  Lord 
Palmerston  as  such),  and  the  des- 
patch of  Lord  John  Bussell  on 
August  31st  last,  certainly  imply 
that  the  present  Ministry  intends 
(if  allowed  by  Parliament)  to  pursue 
m  1861  precisely  the  course  de- 
signed by  the  Derby  Ministry  in 
185^;  and  the  alleged  justification 
is,  lealousy  of  France.  And  thi» 
l^kcls  to  the  inquiry,  how  far  is  thia 
jealousy  of  France  justifiable,  and 
how  far  ought  it  to  be  allowed  to 
carry  usi 

K  any  one  outright  avows  that 
England  has  deeply  humiliated 
France,  and  ther^ore  can  never 
trust  her,  and  therefin^  is  bound  to 
resist  all  aggrandizement  of  France, 
hdwever  honourable  its  means — ^we 
understand  his  logic,  though  we 
do  not  yield  to  it.  It  would  pledge 
us  to  unjust  wars  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  keeping  France  weak;  and 
as  a  policy,  it  must  certainly  fail : 
first,  because  it  would  rouse  against 
us  tne  just  enmity  of  all  the  parties 
and  classes  of  that  great  nation; 
next,  because  it  would  enable  the 
French  Emperor  to  rally  to  himself 
against  .us  the  sympathies  of  all  the 
free  men  of  Europe,  by  the  very 
simple  course  of  promoting  their 
freedom  against  German  or  Russian 
tyranny.    In  the  case  of  Italy  we 
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already  see  how  successfdlly  he 
has  done  this.  By  the  splendid 
services  he  performed  in  the  spring 
of  1859,  ana  by  imposing  neutrality 
on  Austria  and  Spain  through  the 
whole  of  i860,  he  has  determined 
the  freedom  of  Italy,  which  the 
Derby  Ministry  was  so  vehement 
to  forbid  his  accomplishing.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  year  1850  we 
know  what  dis^st  the  Italians 
felt  towards  English  policy  and  to- 
wards England  for  its  sake.  Evi- 
dently, if  that  policy  had  been 
persevered  in,  Napoleon  could  have 
rallied  all  Italy  into  a  bond  of 
hatred  against  us;  and  in  like 
manner  he  would  be  able  to  draw 
into  his  influence  against  us  Croa- 
tia, Hungary,  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
the  Danubian  Principalities,  per- 
haps also  Qreece  and  Poland,  if 
England  assumed  as  her  rule  of 
conduct  to  oppose  every  effort  of 
Frsmce  on  the  side  of  oppressed 
nations,  lest  France  turn  their  sym- 
pathy to  her  own  advantage. 

It  is  a  calamity  to  us  that  our 
forefathers  pursued  France  with 
indiscriminate  animosity,  and  hu- 
miliated her  in  eveiy  comer  of  the 
globe.  We  must  in  consequence 
count  on  some  enmity  from  the 
French,  and  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent to  expose  ourselves  to  it  un- 
anned.  But  surely  this  is  a  reason 
for  trying  to  soothe,  not  to  exaspe- 
rate the  evil  Every  French  go- 
vernment, since  Louis  XVIILj  has 
endeavoured  to  raise  the  mihtary 
and  naval  force  of  France  to  a 
standard  proportionate  to  that  of 
the  eighteenth  century^  nor  can 
we  hinder  this  by  any  direct  oppo- 
sition. Notoriously,  in  his  increase 
of  the  navy,  the  present  Emperor 
has  merely  carried  out  the  plans  of 
Louis  Philippe;  and  the  grounds 
of  this  are  to  every  Frenchman 
qmte  on  the  surface.  They  say, 
^  While  England  has  so  ^great  a 
fleet  to  tlnreaten  us  with,  we  need 
a  proportionate  fleet  to  maintain 
our  self-respect,  that  our  marine 


may  not  be  at  her  mercy.'  Then, 
on  seeing  the  French  fleet  increas- 
ing, the  English  admirals,  and  in 
due  time  the  newspapers,  cry  out 
that  it  is  built  against  vs,  and  that 
we  must  increase  our  forces  still 
more.  Thus  the  two  nations  are 
in  a  vicious  circle,  and  it  is  hard  to 
deny  that  we  are  primarily  in  the 
wrong.  For  we  start  from  the  as- 
sumption, that  of  course  we  are  to 
have  a  fleet  enormously  superior  to 
that  of  France,  because  we  do  not 
find  it  convenient  to  keep  an  army 
equal  to  that  of  France.  But  the 
Frenchman  replies  that  his  army, 
as  such,  is  not  an  offensive  force 
against  us  islanders ;  while  our 
fleet,  as  such,  is  an  offensive  force 
against  his  seaports  and  shipping ; 
therefore  our  resolution  to  keep 
superior  disposable  offensive  arma- 
ments forces  his  government  into 
the  defensive  armaments  of  which 
we  complain  as  offensive. 

Without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion, what  other*  course  England 
might  pursue,  these  considerations 
(we  thmk)  ought  to  abate  largely 
the  resenimmi,  which  has  been  so 
extensively  felt  against  the  increase 
of  the  French  navy.  No  one  will 
imagine  tiiat  Loms  Philippe  ever 
dreamed  of  invading  England  or  of 
making  a  sudden  attack  on  our 
colonies  or  ships  j  yet  he  planned, 
ordered,  and  partially  executed  the 
scheme  which  has  been  thought  so 
offensive  in  Napoleon  III.  It  ap- 
peared in  1859  in  what  way  an 
Fhiglish  Ministry  may  think  nt  to 
use  an  English  fleet — ^not  to  def  eiid 
the  shores  of  ^^land,  but  to  forbid 
France  from  aiding  Italian  liberties 
by  attacking  Austria  at  home. 
Every  class  of  Frenchmen,  from  re- 
pubhcans  to  legitimists,  is  resolved 
not  to  submit  to  sucn  dictation 
from  England^  and  therefore  will 
insist  on  raismg  the  strength  of 
their  navy  in  proportion  as  we 
raise  ours.  Grumble  at  this  as  we 
may^  we  shall  quite  miscalculate  if 
we  impute  to  offensive  intentions 


*  To  enact  a  monthly  holiday,  and  npon  it  a  comj^ulsory  training  of  all  yonths 
between  eighteen  and  twenty-three  to  shoot  at  a  mark  {not  to  be  drilled),  would  for 
ever  put  at  rest  all  fear  of  invasion,  if  we  had  not  even  a  ship  at  sea,  nor  any  but  a 
skeleton  army.  And  this  would  only  be  to  return  to  the  old  law  and  practice  of 
England.    No  foreigner  could  regard  such  a  proceeding  as  offensiye. 
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that  which  in  the  French  concep- 
tion is  purely  defensive. 

From  these*  general  considera- 
tions we  turn  to  the  special  charac- 
ter and  conduct  of  Napoleon  III., 
to  inquire  how  far  tney  justify 
jealousy  of  France.  His  first 
European  act  after  he  became 
president,  was  his  attack  on  the 
Iloman  republic.  Whatever  sever- 
ity of  judgment  we  might  in  the 
a-bstract  pronounce  on  this,  is 
practically  overthrown  by  the  fact 
that  he  previously  obtained  the 
consent  of  Lord  John  Russell's 
cabinet.  Whether  hatred  of  repub- 
licanism actuated  them,  or  whether 
they  made  sure  that  Austria  would 
restore  the  Pope  if  France  did  not, 
and  fancied  they  were  doing  Borne 
a  service  by  stipulating  for  an 
improved  constitution,  we  have  no 
means  of  deciding.  At  any  rate, 
the  Prince  President  faithfully  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
various  important  ameliorations  m 
the  internal  government ;  but  was 
met  by  absolute  refusal,  under 
Austrian  advice.  After  this,,  more 
than  two  years  later,  followed  his 
violent  and  treacherous  overthrow 
of  the  constitution  by  which  he 
had  been  made  president.  It  does- 
not  belong  to  us  to  criticize  this 
from  a  French  point  of  view ;  but 
the  eflfect  it  produced  upon  English 
politicians  concerns  us  properly, 
and  is  very  notable.  It  instantly 
produced  a  panic  in  Parliament 
itself,  lest  he  should  invade  Eng- 
land! Even  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
implored  honourable  members  to 
shut  their  mouths  and  restrain 
t^eir  feelings,  remembering  that 
England  was  Unarmed.  In  a  short 
time.  Parliament,  with  a  unanimity 
and  facility  long  unknown,  voted 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for 
building  a  new  fleet ;  and  that  very 
fleet  of  screw  steamers  was  built 
against  Louis  Napoleon,  which  in 
1854  sailed  in  alliance  with  the 
French  fleet  against  Bomarsund  and 
Cronstadt.  This  is  surely  a  very 
notable  phenomenon. 

It  is  a  received  general  principle, 
that  a  usurper  has  enough  to  do  in 
holding  his  ground  at  home  against 
the  resentment  of  his  own  nation, 
and  can  never  have  spare  strength 


to  volunteer  an  arduous  foreign 
war.  A  single  military  failure 
would  assuredlv  cost  hinrms  crown; 
much  less  could  he  expect  perse- 
vering sacrifices  from  nis  nation. 
Unless  therefore  we  are  to  attribute 
to  public  men  a  remarkable 
timidity,  there  must  have  been 
some  great  peculiarity  in  the  crisis 
which  justified  it.  And  we  think 
there  was.  The  overthrow  of  free- 
dom in  France  made  a  universal 
coalition  of  the  despots  possible, 
and  even  easy ;  for  had  Nicholas  so 
coalesced  with  Louis  Napoleon, 
Austria  and  all  Germany  must  have 
followed.  As  in  1823  the  *holy 
alliance'  sent  France  to  put  down 
the  liberties  of  Spain,  a  like  com- 
bination might  nave  been  made 
against  England  in  1852  ;•  for  at 
that  time  our  reception  of  exiles, 
and  the  free  comments  of  our  press, 
made  us  the  mark  of  hatred  to  all 
the  despotisms  of  Europe. 

In  so  far,  it  was  but  prudent  to 
arm,  nor  do  we  blame  that  jealousy. 
For  more  than  a  year  the  policy  of 
the  French  President  was  uncertain 
to  us,  perhaps  was  uncertain  to 
himself  His  first  palpable  act  was 
a  most  striking  one,  and  has 
stamped  his  policy  ever  since.  He 
discerned  the  intentions  of  Russia 
against  Turkey,  and  resolved  to 
oppose  them.  In  March,  1853,  he 
ordered  the  French  fleet  to  the 
Dardanelles,  in  order  to  support 
the  Sultan  against  Prince  Menchi- 
koff.  The  Aberdeen  Ministry, 
which  by  means  of  the  secret 
correspondence  had  official  know- 
ledge of  the  ulterior  designs  of 
Nicholas,  protested  against  Napo- 
leon's act,  alleging  that  MenchikoflTs 
quarrel  was  limited  to  the  ecdes/kts- 
tical  question  between  Russia  and 
France ;  and  by  thisprot^t  extorted 
the  recal  of  the  French  fleet. 
Admiral  Dundas  had  already  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  request 
of  Colonel  Rose  for  the  support  of 
the  English  fleet.  It  was  clearly 
in  the  power  of  the  English  Cabinet 
to  be  inactive,  while  Napoleon 
implicated  himself  on  the  side  of 
Turkey  and  of  justice  against 
Russia ;  and  had  they  done  this, 
they  could  afterwards  have  dictated 
their  own  terms  to  him  as  to  the 
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aid  we  woxild  give  in  the  war.  But, 
whatever  it  was  or  was  not  right 
for  them  to  do,  it  was  undeniable 
from  that  moment  that  the  French 
Emperor  had  no  designs  against 
En^and.  Previously,  indeed,  while 
still  a  constitutional  president,  in 
i8<i,  he  had  extorted  from  the 
^"Siutan,  by  the  threats  of  M.  Lava- 
;  lette,  eertain  privileges  for  the 
Liatin  Christkuis  in  Turkey,  which 
so  excited  the  ang^^f  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  as  perhaps  morethan  any- 
thing else  to  have  determined  the 
course  of  events. 

From  March,  1853,  onward, 
Lotus  Napoleon  has  played  a  great 
and  memorable  part  in  Europe,  * 
and  we  see  not  now  any  consti- 
tutional statesman  can  deny  that 
it  has  been  an  eminently  beneficial 
part.  His  army,  so  outnumbering 
ours,  was  the  principal  agent  of 
success  in  the  actual  conflicts  of 
the  Russian  war.  He  concluded, 
indeed,  that  war  against  our  will, 
to  the  general  disgust  of  England ; 
and  yet,  seeing  as  we  now  see  how 
effectual  a  wound  Bussia  has  re- 
ceived, few  amoag  us  will  deny 
that  his  judgment  was  correct. 
Without  constraint  upon  Prussia 
and  Austria,  the  restoration  of 
Poland  was  impossible;  yet  that 
alone  could  permanently  weaken 
Bussia.  No  smaller  prize  of  con- 
test could  have  justified  the  vast 
sacrifices  of  continued  war.  At 
the  Congress  which  determined  the 
I>eace,  Napoleon  gave  a  marked 
support  to  Count  Cavour  in  regard 
to  the  sufferings  of  Italy,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  Papal 
territories.  In  the  next  year  he 
joined  ns  in  withdrawing  his  am- 
DaBsador  from  Naples  in  avowed 
dif^st  at  the  atrocious  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  King;  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  was  anxious  for 
some  stronger  measures  if  the 
English  Cabmet  would  have  given 
its  moral  support.  At  the  same 
time  his  diplomacy  was  active  m 
urging  Austria  to  consent  to  great 
administrative  reforms  in  the  Papal 
States.  The  details  were  first  com- 
municated to  the  public  in  the 
celebrated  pami)hlet,  Na/pdUonlll. 
and  Italy,  which  sums  up  the 
Emperors  proposals  to  Austria  as 


follows : — I.  Secularization  of  the 
administrative  power,  by  the  for- 
mation of  a  Council  of  State  formed 
of  laymen  and  charged  to  examine 
and  discuss  laws.  2.  Bepresenta- 
tion  of  all  the  interests  of  the 
country  in  a  Gormdte  elected  di- 
rectly by  the  Provincial  Councils, 
or  at  least  chosen  by  the  Pope  out 
of  a  list  of  candidates  presented  bjr 
these  Councils,  and  called  to  deli- 
berate on  all  the  laws  and  to  vote 
the  budget.  3.  Effectual  control 
of  local  expenses  by  the  Provincial 
Councils,  receiving  their  delegation 
from  the  Municipal  Councils,  who 
are  themselves  named  by  the 
electors  conformably  to  the  edict 
of  24th  November,  1850.  4.  Ju- 
diciary Beform  by  the  promulgation 
of  a  code  of  civil  laws  based  on  the 
Code  Napoleon,  or  on  the  Lom- 
bardo- Venetian  code,  or  on  that  of 
Naples.  5.  Begular  collection  of 
the  public  revenues  by  an  organi- 
zation similar  to  that  of  France. 
6.  Beconciliation  of  all  classes  and 
opinions  by  an  enlightened  cle- 
mency to  all  who  will  submit  re- 
spectfully to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff. 
Such  were  the  ameliorations  which 
Napoleon,  before  determining  on 
war,  strove  to  win  for  Italy  by 
peaceful  diplomacy.  The  same 
pamphlet  assures  us  that  he  sup- 
ported the  scheme  of  a  federation 
of  aU  Italy  under  the  Pope.  This 
was  the  only  form  of  union  possible 
without  revolution  and  the  over- 
throw^ of  the  princes :  also  to  this, 
Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples  had  given 
his  voluntary  adhesion  in  1848. 
It  is  therefore  utterly  unjust  and 
false  to  say  that  Napoleon  III. 
entered  into  the  war  of  1859  merely 
to  employ  his  army  or  to  steal 
•territory.  Having  exhausted  the 
forces  of  diplomacy  (with  the  ap- 
probation of  England)  at  Vienna 
and  at  Naples,  he  finally  aided 
Piedtnont  to  repress  and  humiliate 
Austria,  whose  force  and  obstinacy 
forbade  amelioration  in  Italy.  In 
restoring  the  Pope  he  had  entered 
into  a  pledge  with  the  English 
Gk)vemment  that  the  Papal  terri- 
tories should  have  an  improved 
constitution.  By  overthrowing 
their  Bepnblican  liberty  he  had 
contracted  moral  obligations  to  the 
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population  itself.  But  these  obli- 
gations lie  had  for  ten  years  been 
forced  to  neglect,  because  Austria 
forbade :  and  while  Russia  backed 
Austria  oehind,  Italv  could  not  be 
freed.  At  length,  after  Bussia  had 
been  at  once  severely  crippled  in 
herself  and  profoundly  (fisgusted 
with  Austria,  the  French  force  was 
equal,  and  yet  only  just  equal,  to 
the  task  of  securing  to  Italy  her 
own  self-government. 

The  chief  organs  of  the  English 
press  iind  the  whole  Torv  party 
were  furious  against  Napoleon  for 
his  undertaking  the  Itahan  war  in 
1850,  They  were  ahnost  as  angry 
witn  him  lor  the  peace  of  ViUar- 
franca.*  Instantly  the  wildest 
absurdities,  invented  in  the  Or* 
leanist  circles  of  Paris,  were  sent 
abroad  over  England.  Napoleon 
had  secretly  coalesced  with  Francis 
Joseph  to  make  joint  war  upon 
Prussia  or  upon  England!  From 
the  d^  tiiat  the  French  army  en- 
tered Italy,  it  had  been  pretended 
that  we  more  than  before  needed  to 
arm.  The  cry  became  louder  than 
ever  after  the  peace.  A  volunteer 
army  was  urgently  recommended. 
The  cry  for  more  fortifications. be- 
came intense.  And  why  1  Because 
France  had  displayed  so  great 
miUtary  energy.  Let  this  have 
what  weight  it  may:  though  it 
seems  very  clear  that  tne  two  great 
victories  were  won  by  the  dis- 
affection of  Italians,  Hungarians, 
and  Croatians  in  the  Austrian 
ranks,  were  won  very  narrowly, 
and  were  productive  of  'effects  so 
vast  only  by  the  hatred  of  the 
Italians  for  the  tyrannies  which 
oppressed  them.  But  it  cannot  be 
pretended  that  the  political  acts  of 
Napoleon  justified  any  of  the  fer-  • 
ment  made  against  mm  and  the 
zeal  for  English  armaments.  Under 
threat   of  war   from  Prussia  he 


stopped  short  in  his  Italian  career^ 
again  showing  his  habitual  self- 
control  ;  nevertheless,  firmly  hold- 
ing Austria  back,  he  enabled  the 
Italians  to  reform  themselves. 
Thus  he  has  gainedt  for  them  a 

Sriceless  advantage ;  while  English 
iplomatistswho  can  lecture  foreign 
powers  so  ably  did  not  give  to  Italy 
even  kind  words  until  the  last 
moment,  after  victory  was  achieved 
everywhere  in  the  field. 

It  is  humiliating  to  us  to  note 
with  how  great  reason  the  Bona- 
partists  extol  the  superiority  of 
French  to  English  policy.  The  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  approved  of  the  Frendi 
.invasion  of  Eome,  extorted  from 
Napoleon  the  condition  that  the 
Pope  should  establish  an  improved 
government,  and  then  was  dis- 
tressed that  force  was  used  against 
the  Eomans,  and  became  senously 
angry  when  the  same  force  was  at 
length  applied  against  Austria,  who 
had  hindered  Napoleon  from  ful- 
filling the  pledge  which  he  gave  to 
England.  The  English  Cabine^ 
through  Lord  Minto,  stimulatea 
the  Italian  hopes  of  freedom,  and 
then,  from  tenderness  to  Austria 
and  hatred  of  Bepublicanism,  did 
all  that  diplomacy  could  do  to  ruin 
freedom.  The  English  Cabinet, 
with  the  secret  correspondence  in 
its  himds,  publicly  pretended  that 
Bussia  had  no  ulterior  designs 
against  Turkey :  and  by  thus  ap- 
pearing to  the  Bussians  to  be  in 
collusion  with  them  against  France, 
stimulated  Nicholas  to  precipitate 
himself  on  Turkey,  and  maoe  the 
war  inevitable.  Napoleon,  without 
having  seen  the  secret  correspon- 
dence, discerned  the  plain  state  of 
the  facts,!!:  and  showed  so  early  a 
hostility  as  would  have  made 
Nicholas  recede  ere  it  was  too  late, 
if  England  had  not  at  that  crisis 
played  the  Bussian  game.  England, 


*  With  no  small  reason  did  Count  de  Moray,  in  Ms  speech  soon  after,  say — *  If 
the  English,  who  say  we  have  done  too  little  for  the  Italians,  would  have  given  as 
much  energy  to  their  cause  before  the  war,  as  they  avow  after  the  -pea/ce,  the  freedom 
of  Italy  might  perhaps  have  been  won  in  Congress,  without  any  war  at  all.' 

f  If  he  had  wished  to  stop  Ghuibaldi's  career,  one  whisper  to  the  Austrian 
ambassador  as  soon  as  Garibaldi  landed  at  Marsala  would  have  done  it  effectually. 
The  abstinence  of  Austria  proves  the  complacency  of  Napoleon  in  this  great  reyolution. 

t  So  did  Colonel  Rose,  whom  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not  thank  for  his  straight- 
forwardness. 
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in  withdrawing  her  ambassador 
ftom  Naples,  and  in  allowing  Count 
Gavour  to  brin^  before  the  Congress 
of  Paris  the  internal  misgovern- 
ment  of  the  Papal  dominions,  made 
a  public  avowal  that  the  state  of 
Italy  was  exceptional  and  was  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  ordinary 
national  rules;  in  fsust.  that  the 
princes  of  Italy  deserved  to  be  put 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  poten- 
tates. All  the  misery  of  Italy  was 
notoriously  due  to  the  ^uilt  of 
Austria,  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the 
celebrated  Secret  Treaty  of  Austria 
with  Naples  in  1815,  by  which 
Naples  had  ever  since  become  a 
virtual  appanage  to  the  European 
power  of  Austria.  England,  we 
say,  was  shocked  at  the  miseries  of 
Italy ;  yet  not  only  would  not  put 
out  a  Httle  finger  to  remedy  them 
herself,  but  fdl  into  violent  in- 
vective against  Sardinia  as  soon  as 
it  transpired  that  France  and 
Sardinia  were  resolved  to  endure 
them  no  longer. 

It  is  wholesome  and  necessary 
to  repeat  and  dwell  on  these  things ; 
for  it  is  too  clear  that  since  the 
death  of  Mr.  Canning  all  the 
"Rfigliah  Cabinets  have  fallen  into 
the  puerile  imbecility  of  desiring 
cures  and  shrinMng  60m  remedies. 
The  cavidiers  of  Charles  L  vjiehed 
the  Idng  to  rule  well  and  honour- 
ably, but  could  not  bear  to  have 
him  compelled  to  be  legal  So  our 
ministries  can  give  plenty  of  good 
advice  to  Austria,  but  rally  to  her 
side  the  moment  the  attempt  is 
made  to  coerce  her.  Lord  John 
Bussell's  two  despatches  to  Turin 
of  August  31st  and  October  27th, 
i860,  nave  nxed  the  eyes  of  Europe 
on  the  monstrous  inconsistencies 
of  our  foreign  policy.*  In  the 
former  he  assumes  a  stem  and 
almost  hostile  tone  against  Sardinia, 
in    case   of   her    'attacking    the 


domains  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
<»•  the  Ring  of  Naples^  In  the 
latter,  after  the  Sardinian  armies 
have  invaded  the  Boman  and 
Neapolitan  territories.  Lord  John 
Bussell  distinctly  ana  elaborately 
justifies  the  deed.  In  the  former 
he  sides  with  *  the  Great  Powers' 
against  Sardinia^  hinting  that  Eng- 
land will  even  aid  Austria  with  her 
fleet  if  Yenetia  be  attacked.  In 
the  latter,  he  assumes  a  broad 
argument,  which  is  as  available  to 
justify  invasion  of  Yenetia  as  inva- 
sion of  Naples.  '  The  populations 
of  the  Boman  and  Neapolitan  States, 
says  he,  felt  that  they  were  mis- 
{^ovemed.  They  had  a  right  to 
ludge  of  this  for  themselvea  They 
had  a  right  to  accept  the  aid  of  the 
King  ox  Sardinia:  therefore  the 
King  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  giving 
the  aid.  Lord  John  proves  it  by 
reference  to  Yattel,  and  to  our  own 
William  of  Orange.  And  f is  it 
possible  that  he  does  not  see  {dl 
this  to  confute  his  own  previous 
despatch  %  If  Bomans  and  Neapo- 
litans may  judge  whether  their 
rulers  are  tyrannical,  and  may  call 
in  the  aid  of  Sardinia,  why  may 
not  Yenetians  %  He  surely  does  not 
doubt  the  fact  that  Yenice  is  as 
much  disaffected  as  ever  Naples 
was?  At  the  same  time,  the  tofM 
of  the  two  notes  is  contrasted  still 
more  strangely.  The  former  is 
scornful  and  dictatorial  to  Sardinia, 
not  only  laying  down  duties  for 
her,  but  lecturing  her  about  her 
weakness,  treating  Count  Cavour  as 
delirioust  if  he  dare  to  enter  war 
against  Austria,  and  sarcastically 
telling  him  that  that  power  would 
not  be  sorry  for  an  opportunity  of 
restoring  the  Bomagna  to  the  Pope, 
and  Tuscany  to  the  Qrand  Duke. 
It  declares  tnat  Sardinia  will  have 
no  'chance'  of  success,  except  by 
bringing  France  into  the  field,  and 


*  SiDce  writing  the  above,  we  see  in  the  correspondence  from  Berlin,  that 
'Sweden,  unable  to  trust  in  England,  through  the  eternal  vaciUcUions  of  English 
cabinets,  has  resolved  to  enter  into  close  alliance  with  Prussia,  with  a  view  to  hinder 
the  dominion  of  Russia  over  the  coasts  of  the  Blbltic'  These  vacillations  are  the 
necessary  results  of  secret  diplomacy ;  yet  it  is  pretended  that  this  unconstitutional 
and  peraicious  system  is  essential  to  uphold  the  influence  of  England  abroad  ! 

i*  In  the  despatch  as  officially  published  in  England  we  read — '  Let  not  Count 
Cavour  indulge  in  so  pernicious  a  deliuion,*  ThLs  is  coarse  enough ;  but  the 
fu««niim«  all^e  that  the  original  was  delirium. 
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kindling  a  general  war  in  Europe. 
This  the  Great  Powers  are  resolved 
to  forbid,  '  and  Qreat  Britain  has 
interests  in  the  Adriatic  which  her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  must  watch 
with  careful  attention.'  But  in  the 
second  despatch  Lord  John  assumes 
the  tone  of  one  who  is  more  favour- 
able than  France  to  Sardinia.  '  Her 
Majesty's  Government,'  he  says, 
'can  see  no  sufficient  ground  for 
the  severe  censure  with  which 
Austria,  France^  Prussia,  and 
Bussia  have  visited  the  acts  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.' 

Worst  of  all,  the  despatch  of 
August  31st  vindicates  the  right  of 
Austria  to  Venice,  asserting  that 
an  attack  from  Sardinia  would  be 
'a  toarUon  aggression,'  and  must 
fail  against  'Austria,  fighting  in  a 
jtist  cause,  to  maintain  ner  violated 
territory.'  Now  to  this  part  of  the 
subject  we  invite  our  readers' 
special  attention.  What  is  the 
BiOHT  of  Austria  to  Venice 'J  We 
have  no  need  to  plunge  into  any 
depths  of  moral  metaphysics,  we 
have  not  to  analyse  the  word 
'nationality,'  when  we  assert  that 
in  1^96  Venice  was  a  nation,  a 
constituted  government,  a  recog- 
nised power  of  Europe  a  thousand 
years  old,  and  an  ally  of  Austria  • 
an  older  power  than  England,  ana 
having  national  rights  as  truly  as 
England.  Nai)oleon  L  overran  and 
conquered  Venice  in  the  name  of 
democracy,  and  in  1797  presented 
it  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of  Campo 
Fprmio.  SudEi  was  the  primary 
right  of  Austria  to  it.  When  war 
was  renewedj  the  French  recon- 
quered Venetia,  and  held  it  until 
calamities  fell  thick  on  Napoleon ; 
upon  which  the  Austrian  armies 
re-occupied  it  as  their  rightful 
possession.  The  congress  of  Vienna, 
which  unwillingly  rewarded  Alex- 
ander L  with  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw 
and  with  Finland,  willingly  gave  to 
Austria  continental  Venetia.  and 
to  England  the  Venetian  islands. 
Thenceforward,  English  statesmen 
insist  that  Austria  nas  a  right  to 
Venice. 

We  do  not  intend  to  censure  the 
English  plenipptentiary  at  that 
Congress  by  placing  the  deeds  of 
Uie  Congress  under  the  full  light 


of  later  events.  If  a  new  spirit  of 
legality  and  fidelity  had  come  into 
the  Austrian  dynasty,  no  one  can 
say  that  it  might  not  in  thirty 
years  have  won  the  loyal  heart  of 
the  Venetians.  We  do  not  for  a 
moment  overlook  that  nearly  all 
empires  are  in  their  origin  formed 
on  no  other  right  than  superior 
force.  We  do  not  apply  to  Venice 
and  Austria  |)rinciples  which  would 
tear  all  empires  asunder ;  nor  do 
we  shrink  to  apply  everywhere  the 
principles  whici  we  insist  on  apply- 
mg  to  Venice.  A  violent  conquest 
by  a  superior  force  is  in  politics 
closely  analogous  to  the  violent 
abduction  of  %  woman.  If  some 
Achilles  slaughters  the  husband  of 
a  Briseis,  and  violently  takes  her 
to  his  bed,  no  one  imagines  that 
his  superior  force,  while  it  is  mere 
force,  gives  him  any  rights.  But 
i^  alter  a  while,  despairing  of  a 
better  fate,  after  old  griefs  are  dry, 
she  reconciles  herself  to  her  captor, 
moral  ties  between  them  supervene, 
and  we  reco^iise  the  union  as  a 
handfde  marriage.  Nav,  if  after  a 
true  loyalty  between  the  two  has 
been  established,  an  attempt  be 
made  to  break  their  union,  in  re- 
venge for  the  original  violence,  we 
pronounce  this  to  be  a  making  of 
new  wounds  xmder  pretence  of 
healing  old  ones.  In  applying  the 
analogy  to  empires,  the  principle 
is  strengthened  oy  the  passing  away 
of  old  generations.  The  grand- 
children of  the  conquered  and  the 
grandson  of  the  conqueror  are  in 
a  relation  more  favourable  for  re- 
conciliation than  if  the  same  indi- 
viduals lived  on  for  ever ;  and  if  a 
real  moral  union  has  intervened, 
as  between  Wales  and  England, 
this  (and  certainly  not  the  original 
violence)  constitutes  the  right  of  the 
ruler  over  the  ruled.  But  if  a 
woman,  violently  carried  off,  is 
never  reconciled  to  her  captor ;  if, 
with  the  progress  of  time,  there  is 
not  only  no  progress  towards  moral 
relations,  but  an  ever-increasing 
exasperation,  a  need  of  permanent 
violence  to  ninder  her  escape,  with, 
cruelties  and  suffering  incident  to 
that  violence^  then  the  universal 
conscience  of  mankind  avows  that 
no  l^pse  of  time  can  confer  a  right 
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of   possession.     That  which   was 
oiiginaUy  a  crime  is  not  only  still 
a  crime,  but  is  of  ever  deepening 
intensity.     Statesmen  are  apt  to 
assume  that  lonff  possession  con^ 
stitutes  a  right,  because  long  pos- 
session ordinarily  softens  feud  and 
raises  up  in  the  conquered  country 
at  least  a  large  internal  party  whicn 
sides  with  the  conqueror,  especially 
when  the  conquering  race  colonizes 
into  the  other,  and  intermarriages 
are  common.     The  feud  of  Insh 
and  English  has  lasted  down  to  our 
own  day ;  yet  so  large  and  intelli- 
gent and  spirited  a  fraction  of  the 
native  Irish  has  energetically  ad- 
hered to  the  I^iglish  policy  and 
Empire,  that  no  English  statesman 
could  be  justified  m  abandoning 
them  to  civil  war,  nor  woidd  any 
moralist  from  without  advise  it. 
Much  the  same,  we  believe,  maybe 
said  of  Posen,  owing  to  the  large 
immigration  of  Prussians  into  the 
Polish   area.      But   Venice,   trea- 
cherously accepted  and  violently 
treated  m  1707,  seized  on  during 
Napoleon's  fall  with  smooth  pro- 
fessions of  constitutionalism,  has 
seen  herself  cheated  of  every  pro- 
mise, and  is  every  ten  years  more 
and  more  bitterly  hostile,  more  and 
more    needs    violent     constraint. 
Even  at  the  peace  of  YiUafranca, 
Francis  Josepn  stipulated  to  make 
Venice  a  stnctly  Italian  province, 
with  national  institutions,  and  ^to 
use  his  very  word)  to  make  the 
Venetians  Aq;?py.  He  was  probably 
sincere;  but  ne  did  not  dare  to 
fulfil  his  undertaking.    Violent  ar- 
rests and  deportations,  every  form 
of  arbitrary  force,  are  the  substitute 
for  the  promised  national  adminis- 
tration.   The  Austrians  themselves 
do  not  pretend  to  have  any  native 
jMuty  in  Venice.     Thus  it  is  no 
matter  of  surmise,  but  is  a  public 
European  fact,  that  there  never  has 
been  even  an  incipient  or  partial  loy- 
alty in  Venice ;  and  that  its  wrongml 
seizure  is  a  crime,  not  obsolete  by 
its  antiquity,  but  perpetuated  to  this 
moment  with  exasperation.     The 
enormous  emigration  of  the  mili- 
tary population  is  another  public 
manifestation  of  the  state  of  feel- 
ing. 
Lord  John  Bussell  knows  all  this, 


yet  he  allows  himself  to  talk  of  the 
rights  of  Austria  to  Venice.  He  is 
not  an  absolute  stickler  for  the 
deeds  of  the  Congress  of  1815.  To 
say  nothing  of  Belgium,  and  Poland, 
and  Cracow,  and  a  Napoleon  on  the 
French  tlirone,  he  has  justified  the 
King  of  Sardinia  in  driving  out  the 
Pope  and  the  King  of  Naples  from 
territories  guaranteed  to  them  by 
that  Congress.  How  are  we  to 
understand  or  explain  his  totally 
different  treatment  of  Austria  1 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
very  similar  behaviour  of  Whigs 
in  office  to.  Tories,  as  far  as  Austria 
is  concerned,  is  determined  by  a 
force  behind  the  Crown,  unseen  to 
the  nation.  The  son  of  the  King 
of  Belgium  has  married  an  Austrian 
princess.  According  to  these  in- 
terpreters, Lord  John's  despateh  of 
August  31st  (which  first  saw  the 
light  in  Cologne,  immediately  after 
the  meeting  of  the  Queen  with  the 
Prince  Regent  of  Prussia),  expresses 
the  Prusso-Belgian  policy  •  but  the 
despatch  of  October  27tn  is  the 
true  Bussell  poHcy.  Otners  see  in 
these  vacillations  the  marks  of  a 
struggle  in  the  Cabinet,  with  alter- 
nate victory.  We  do  not  under^ 
take  to  clear  up  these  mysteries ; 
but  the  forct  of  a  contrariety  of  prin- 
ciple is  manifest,  and  calls  upon 
Parliament  and  the  nation  to  ex- 

Sress  itself  distinctly.  The  former 
espatch  is  full  of  exasperation 
against  Sardinia,  indicates  suspicion 
agaipst  France,  and  avows  compla- 
cent trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
(other)  *  Great  Powers,'  to  whom 
England,  by  reason  of  her  interests 
in  the  Adriatic,  will  give  (at  least) 
moral  support^  if  Sardinia  dare 
wantonly  to  violate  that  rightful 
possession  of  Austria — ^Venice  ! 
seeing  the  enormous  results  pend- 
ing. Englishmen  are  surelvbound  to 
declare  how  they  will  feel  if  the 
fleets  or  diplomacy  of  England  aid 
Austria  to  perpetuate  her  tyranny. 
But  the  core  of  the  matter  is  not 
yet  touched.  We  have  heard,  and 
we  believe,  that  when  the  Sardinian 
ambassador  asked  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  an  explanation  of  the  former 
despatch,  he  received  a  frank  reply 
that  her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
would  be  delighted  to  see  Austria 
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freely  hand  over  Venice  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia;  but  a  war  between 
the  two  Powers  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  area  of  Yenetia:  it 
would  necessarily  overflow  into 
Croatia,  and  would  give  Hungary 
an  opportunity  of  separating  her- 
self from  Austria.  TkU  would  be 
hostUe  to  EngUsh  interests,  and 
iMa  is  what  her  Msgesty's  Govern- 
ment would  resist. 

It  is  surely  important  to  elicit 
from  the  ministers  whether  this  is 
their  policy,  this  their  wajr  of  pro- 
moting constitutionalism  in  Hun- 
gary. If  on  any  question  of  foreign 
afi^ears  this  nation  has  distinctly 
pronounced  itself,  it  is  on  sym- 
pathy with  Hungary.  Our  ances- 
tors could  not  enforce  legality  on 
the  kings  except  bv  expelling  the 
Stuarts.  To  discard  a  treacherous 
dynasty  is  perhaps  the  onlv  mode 
for  a  nation  to  secure  its  liberties. 
The  Hungarians  have  had  three 
hundred  years'  experience  of  Aus- 
trian perfidy.  Li  the  last  struggle, 
the  dynastv  secretly  roused  against 
them  rebels  and  robbers  whom  it 
publicly  stigmatised  and  disowned, 
and  finally,  when  beaten,  called  in 
against  Hungary  the  Eussiaii 
armies.  Now  if,  after  all  this,  it 
so  happen  that  the  Hungarian 
nation  despairs  of  the  dynasty,  and 
reuses  to  give  it  a  new  trial,  what 
right  has  the  English  Cabinet  to 
lay  down  that  (for  the  sake  of 
English  interests)  the  Hunga- 
rians shall*  keep  a  hated  dynasty, 
of  tried  and  proved  perfidy  1 
Lord  John's  second  despatch  re- 
cites as  a  cumulative  justifica- 
tion of  Sardinia,  that  in  1820-1, 
the  liberties  of  all  Italy  had  been 
put  down  by  Austrian  force.  Why 
then  is  he  to  foTget  that  in  1849 
the  liberty  and  hereditary  law  of 
Hungary  was  put  down  by  Bussian 
force  ? 

Only  one  answer  have  we  ever 
heard.  Lord  Palmerston  wants  a 
'strong  Austria'  as  a  support 
against  Russia.  What  is  this,  but 
to  say  that  he  wants  a  dving  man 
to  be  strong )  It  is  surely  time  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face.  Even  if 
Yenetia  were  ceded  to  Sardinia 
without  war;  even  if  Francis 
Joseph   resign,   and  his    brother 


Maximilian  take  the  empire,  that 
empire  cannot  be  strong  tor  a  long 
while.     Would   Englimd,   if   her 
liberties  had  been  crushed  for  ten 
years   by   the    treachery   of   her 
d]rnasty  and  by  German  armies,  be 
tranquillized  as  soon  as  it  had  com- 
pelled a  restoration  of  the  consti- 
tution, while  troops  of  pure  Celtic 
blood  and  language,  together  with 
Kaffir,  Negro,  Si£h.  and  ELindoo 
regiments,  still  filled  our  barracks 
and   fortresses,    and   all    English 
regiments  were  sent  abroad)    Of 
course,  the  moment  a  Parliament 
met,  a  struggle  would  commence 
to  get  rid  of  the  foreign,  and  bring 
home   the   EngUsh   armies.    The 
same  struggle  must  arise  in  Hun- 
garjr,  and  the  dynasty  will  not  dare 
to  yield.   But  this  is  not  alL   Hun- 
gary has  never  been  an   integral 
part   of  the   Austrian  'Empire/ 
legally^  the   'Emperor'  was  only 
kitig  01  Hungary,  a  detached  nation 
with  separate  la^    The  Diet  was 
not  responsible  for  the  debt^  of 
Austria,  against  which  ^  it  always 
protested,  and  it  is  not  likely  to 
recognise  the  debts  of  the  l^st  ten 
years.    The  present  movement  of 
Hungary   taKes   for    its   starting 
point  the  denial  of  its  union  with 
the  Austrian  Empire;  and  in  token 
of  this,  the  Imperial  arms  are  every- 
where  pulled  down.    To   restore 
the  legal  constitution,  and  faith- 
fully fulfil  it,  is,  in  the  avowal  of 
the  Austrians  themselves,  to  tear 
the  Empire  in  pieces  j  inasmuch  as 
the  Diet  at  resth  may  pursue  a 
totally  different  foreign  policy  from 
the  Diets  at  Vienna  or  Prague, 
supposing  that  free  constitutions 
are  extended  to  them.     This  in- 
deed is  the  only  justification  which 
the  Austrians  have  attempted  for 
their    violent    usurpations;    that 
these  were  necessary  to  Europe^  in 
order  to  give  military  unity  to  their 
empire.    Thus  Austria  has  three 
imaginable  courses  ;^r«^  to  keep 
up  an  avowed  and  pure  despotism. 
This  was  tried  for  ten  years,  and 
has   broken   down   as  untenable. 
Secondly,  to  make  a  central  Parlia- 
ment, which  should  contain  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  countries, 
and  should  degrade  the  Himgarian 
Diet  into  a  municipal  coundL  The 
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attempt  to  enforce  this  brought 
on  the  fatal  war  of  1848-0.  It  was 
resumed  last  autumn;  out  it  is 
now  notorious  that  it  can  only  per- 
petuate bitter  discontent  j  and  that, 
not  merely  because  the  mdividual 
Francis  Joseph  is  distrusted,  but 
because  the  Hungarian  nation  de- 
mands its  hereditary  legal  rights, 
whatever  the  name  of  its  king. 
Thirdly^  it  is  possible  to  restore 
bonH  Me  the  old  law,  and  observe 
it  with  a  faithfulness  never  yet 
dreamed  of  by  an  Austrian.  But 
if  this  be  done,  then  (as  the  dynasty 
itself  will  tell  Lord  Palmerston) 
Austria  is  no  longer  a  strong  em- 
pireAmt  is,  like  Germany,  a  patch- 
wort  of  ill-confederated  freedoms. 
And  is  it  to  gain  for  Europe  such  a 
defence  against  Bussia,  that  a 
Whig  ministry  wishes  to  violate 
the  obvious  right  of  the  injured 
nation  of  Himgary  ? 

We  would  not  deny,  that  if  fiill 
harmony  were  restored  between  the 
Crown  and  the  nation,  the  Diet  it- 
self might  at-  length  so  modifv*  the 
constitution  as  to  blend  the  domi- 
nions of  Austria  into  a  single  com- 
pact empire.  But  after  the  past 
events,  and  with  such  a  history  as 
that  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
this  development  could  only  be 
very  slow.  Under  the  present 
dynasty  the  nation  must  be  in- 
tensely conservative  of  its  historical 
traditions,  intensely  averse  to  lose 
them  in  any  combination  with  the 
other  countries.  A  century  of  faith- 
ful legality  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown  would  hardly  be  too  much 
to  allow  for  such  a  result.  Mean- 
while, GJermany  would  be  kept 
weak  by  the  existence  of  the  Aus- 
trian i)ower,  and  Austria  not  be 
strong;  and  Europe  be  without 
due  barrier  against  France  and 
against  Bussia. 

Perhaps  before  these  words  meet 
the  pubhc  eye.  a  new  attempt  will 
be  made  to  ooscure  the  rights  of 
Venice  and  Hungary  by  blowing 
the  war-cry  against  France.  Bava- 
ria is  probably  pledged  to  support 
Austria  against  Italy  j  France  also 
is  probably  pledged  to  Sardinia 
not  to  allow  loreign  aid  to  Austria. 
If  our  Gk)vemment  wish  to  prevent 
France  entering  the  new  war,  a 
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way  is  open  to  theuL  by  joining 
France  in  insisting  that  no  German 
State  shall  aid  Austria  ;  then  it  is 
quite  certain  that  all  Germany  will 
abstain  from  the  war.  But  if 
Bavaria  and  Prussia,  for  the  con- 
venience of  Austria,  garrison  the 
IVrol,  Bohemia,  and  Hungary,  and 
if  thereupon  France  join  Sardinia, . 
the  war  which  may  ensue  will  be 
indirectly,  yet  effectually  the  result 
of  English  sympathy  with  Austria. 
Before  we  allow  ourselves  to  be 
carried  away  by  blind  prejudice 
and  ancient'rancour  against  France, 
let  two  more  considerations  be  well 
weighed,  i.  With  whatever  right 
pure  republicans  like  Mazzini 
may  hate  the  French  Emperor,  all 
those  with  whom  royalty  is  a 
cause  so  sacred  as  to  justify  war- 
like interventions,  ought  to  be 
grateful  to  Louis  Napoleon  as  the 
man  who  has  made  great  Eepublics 
in  Europe  impossible.  Had  he 
been  faithful  to  his  duties,  and 
honourably  acknowledged  the  Bo- 
man  republic,  Georgey  could  never 
have  made  his  conspiracy,  and  the 
Hungarian  republic  would  have 
stood  in  spite  of  Bussia.  If  the 
liberties  of  France,  Itahr,  and 
Hungary  were  republican,  German 
liberty  would  most  likely  have 
taken  the  same  course.  Napoleon 
has  forbidden  it.  2.  After  his 
overthrow  of  liberty  in  Italy  and 
France,  and  the  treachery  of  the 
German  Princes  to  their  subjects, 
nothing  else  was  to  be  expected  but 
that  the  next  struggle  in  Europe 
would  be  that  of  Bepublicans 
against  Absolutists,  with  no  party 
at  all  aiming  at  constitutional 
royalty.  Certainly  for  awhile  this 
party  vanished,  in  disgust  at  the 
worthlessness  of  royal  oaths.  It 
has  been  restored,  primarily,  in  a 
moral  sense,  by  the  noble  faithful- 
ness of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  the 
intrepid  policy  of  Count  Cavour ; 
but  secondarily,  in  a  military  sense, 
by  the  coaUtion  of  France  with 
Sardinia.  Hereby  the  Emperor 
has  virtually  made  himself  the 
leader  of  freedom,  the  leader  of  the 
republicans,  whether  they  like  him 
or  not.  He  has  gained  a  moderat- 
ing position,  in  which  he  does  not 
ongmate,  but  controls,  inevitable 
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moYements  of  revolution,  dictating 
that  they  shall  in  everv  case  be 
royalist,  and  bridling  all  contin- 
gent democratic  fury  by  the  hope 
of  his  powerful  aid,  iSius  a  con- 
test which  might  be  desolating  and 
Imgering,  he  deprives  of  all  its 
most  dangerous  properties,  while 
allowing  the  forces  of  society  to 
gravitate  into  their  natural  places, 
by  which  alone  they  can  make  a 
true  breakwater  against  foreign 
action.  .England  mi^ht  aid  this 
great  and  good  work.  Hitherto 
she  has  chosen  to  stand  aloo^  and 
has  prudentially  refused  to  succour 
Sicily,  Naples,  Spain,  Poland,  Lom- 
bardy,  or  Hungary.  All  her  ex- 
ploits of  late  in  Western  Europe 
are  confined  to  her  crushing  the 
constitutional  liberty  of  Portugal  in 
1847.  And  now,  if  France  chooses 
to  pursue  a  braver  course,  shall 
England  feel  hostility  lest  French 
■aggrandizement  follow?  The  way 
to  ninder  it  is,  not  to  thwart,  but  to 
assist  France  whenever  the  cause 
is  intrinsically  a  good  one.  As  re- 
i2;ards  a  bulwark  against  Bussia,  we 
cannot  construct  or  reconstruct 
empires ;  but  the  elements  of  a 
new  and  really  powerful  kingdom 
Are  obvious  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube.  If  Austria  fall,  Germany 
will  run  together,  and  the  Queen  s 
srandson  become  King  of  Germany, 
jperhaps  with  Switzerland  com- 
ibined;  that  is  no  bad  bulwark; 
and  to  a  free  Hungjary,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  Servia  and  the  Frin- 
dpalities  will  join  themselves,  if 
Western  policy  favour  such  a  de- 
velopment. 

Our  readers  must  not  suppose 
that  we  are  blind  to  the  misdeeds 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  Italy  for  the 
last  two  months.  As  to  fiome,  we 
are  not  sure  that  he  is  to  be  cen- 
sored j  that  depends  on  his  after 


polic^r.      He    has    damped    and 
restrained   the    impetus    of    the 
Spanish   and    German   Catholics, 
and  has  beneficially  retarded  the 
moment   of   papal   despair,  imtil 
Italy  shall  be  organized  and  strong. 
But  his  interference  in  Gaetahas 
gone  beyond  the  mark  of  this,  and 
has  visibly  prolonged  the  disorgan- 
ization  and  weakness  of  Italy.    We 
trust  that  our  Government  will  be 
able  to  dispel  the  suspicion  which 
has   been  expressed,  that  it  has 
seen  with  complacency  this  conduct 
of  the  Emperor,  in  hope  that  it  will 
cripple  Italy  and  make  a  war  for 
the  recovery  of  Venice  impossible. 
We  confess  the  present  aspect  of 
things  suggests,  that  Napoleon  is 
stiU  struggling  to  bring  about  a 
division  of  Italy  into  two  States. 
If  England  desires  a  united  Italy, 
the  way  to  it  is  by  supporting  the 
Italian  movement:   certainly  not 
by  supporting  Austria  under  the 
plea  of  jealousy  against  France. 
The  French  Emperor,  by  nature 
and  by  position,  can  do  nothing 
straightforwardly.        He     cannot 
affOTd  to  avow  noble  objects  with 
the  simplicity  of  a  Garibaldi    But 
it  remains  possible  that  ere  long  he 
may  say  to  the  English  ministry : 
*You  have  wished  for  a  united 
Italy ;  have  your  wish ;  but  now 
learn,  that  the  inevitable  result  is 
a  war  on  Austria,  and  an  invasion 
of  Hungary;  a  war  which  I  have 
deprecated,   but  in  which  I  feel 
bound  to  become  a  contingent  ally 
to  Italy,  so  far  as  to  insist  that 
Austria  shall  receive  no  aid.'    It  is 
well  that  Englishmen  should  pro- 
nounce whether  they  will  there- 
upon allow  the  British  forces  to 
aid  an  old  and  pernicious  despotism 
against  Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
give  to  France  the  avowed  leader^ 
ship  of  liberty. 
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WE  were  three  very  dissimilar 
and  yet  not  unwelcome  com- 
panions— an  eager,  successful  man 
of  business :  a  sickly,  withered 
student ;  and.  a  weather-beaten  old 
sea-captain.  We  had  clambered  up  to 
a  projecting  rock  which  overhung 
a  placid  bay,  and  overlooked  a  vast 
expanse  of  sea,  with  mountains 
seen  dimly  in  the  distance.  The 
eaptain  and  the  man  of  business 
had  with  much  difficulty  succeeded 
in  dragging  up  the  student  to  this 
height ;  but  when  there,  he  perhaps 
of  all  of  us  most  enjoyed  the 
glorious  scene.  I  cannot  say  for 
certain  how  our  conversation  wan- 
dered to  the  theme,  to  which  after- 
wards it  kept  most  closely.  This 
♦  theme  was  the  great  revolution  in 
human  affairs  which  might  be 
effected  by  some  small  change.  I 
think,  though,  the  way  in  which 
the  conversation  arose  was  from 
the  man  of  business  commenting 
upon  the  shortness  of  the  harvest, 
and  upon  the  derangement  which 
might  thus  occur  in  monetary 
matters.  For  these  were  all  in  all 
to  him.  We  agreed  that  it  was 
wonderful  that  mankind,  with  such 
imminent  dangers  always  impend- 


ing over  them  as  famine  and 
pestilence,  could  afford  to  give  so 
much  of  their  time  to  wars  and 
other  frivolities.  The  student  then 
observed,  in  his  imaginative  fashion, 
that  it  needed  not  these  great 
calamities  to  diminish  or  to  destroy 
the  human  race,  but  that  the 
smallest  change  in  some  unnoticed 
element  of  life,  or  in  some  dis- 
regarded insect,  would  suffice  to 
sweep  from  the  earth  its  noblest 
denizen.  'Suppose,'  he  said,  'the 
domestic  fly  were  to  be  made 
poisonous  :  the  whole  race  of  men 
would  soon  vanish  from  the  scene, 
and  leave  their  palaces,  citadels, 
and  towers,  to  flies.' 

We  then  began  to  talk  of  the 
revolutions  that  would  be  created 
by  any  slight  change  in  man  him- 
self; and  we  naturally  alluded  to 
the  story  of  the  Palace  of  Truth — 
a  story  which  much  delighted  our 
immediate  forefathers.  From  that 
we  were  led  to  talk  of  the  blessings 
and  the  curses  of  concealment ;  and 
how,  if  men's  thoughts  were  visible 
upon  their  faces,  civil  society  would 
be  at  an  end. 

Henceforward  I  give  the  conver- 
sation literally  as  it  occurred. 


STUBENT. 

No,  it  is  not  all  loss  out  not  living  in  a  Palace  of  TrutL  For 
instance,  you  give  a  man  all  manner  of  reasons,  good  and  bad,  for  others 
taking  a  course  which  is  injurious  or  offensive  to  him,  and  which  reasons 
may  or  may  not  satisfy  the  man ;  but  you  cannot  tell  him  of  the  reason 
which  is  convincing  to  your  mind,  and  which  has  reference  to  his  own 
disqualiflcations,  demerits,  or  simply  to  his  disagreeableness.  How  rude 
it  would  be  to  tell  him  of  this,  and  how  much  pain  he  is  spared  from  not 
seeing  the  real  reason  in  your  countenance. 

UAJH  OP  BUSINESS. 

Ah,  but  think  of  the  simplification  of  all  manner  of  business — ^how 
soon  merchants  could  effect  their  dealings. 

SEA  GAFTAIN. 

^     Those  crocodiles,  the  lawyers,  would  have  nothing  to  do. 

MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Diplomatists  would  have  nothing  to  diplomatize  about,  each  seeing 
at  once  all  that  the  other  wanted  and  meant  to  have.  The  task  of  states- 
mem  too,  would  become  an  easy  one.  Moreover,  those  of  a  shifty  nature 
-wrorild  not  be  able  to  impose  upon  us  in  the  least.  A  man  would  be 
talking  of  his  country:  and,  all  the  while,  in  his  eyes  would  be  read  the 
words,  his  party,  or  himself.  One  of  the  most  amusing  things  would  be 
to  see  in  all  business  the  prevalence  of  some  very,  very  small  motives. 
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You  suppose,  now,  when  words  are  almost  omnipotent,  that  a  man  is 
thinking  of  the  best,  and  scheming  for  the  best — I  mean  for  himself,  or 
for  those  he  represents — whereas  he  is  often  thinking  only  of  what  will 
be  least  trouble  to  him.  And  he  votes  for  this  course  or  for  that,  simply 
because  if  what  he  urges  is  adopted,  he  will  not  have  a  difQcult  letter  to 
write,  or  a  disagreeable  oral  statement  to  make. 

STUDENT. 

What  a  revolution  it  would  make  in  love!  I  do  not  well  see. 
moreover,  how  a  three-volumed  novel  could  be  written,  for  there  would 
be  none  of  those  delicious  misunderstandings  which  often  sustain  the 
whole  of  the  second  volume  and  part  of  the  third.  Besides,  love,  in 
acquiring  certainty,  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  most  pleasurable  pain. 
A  lover  lyould  not  spend  the  night  in  considering  whether  she  frowned 
or  whether  she  did  not  frown ;  and  that  pretty  play  with  a  flower,  picking 
off  the  petals  and  saying,  'he  loves  me :  he  loves  me  not,'  would  have 
no  interest  whatever  in  it.  The  instantaneous  perception  of  affection 
and  its  certitude,  would  destroy  half  the  poetry  of  love. 

MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

So  much  the  better.  The  drollest  thing  tp  observe,  I  think,  would  be 
the  effect  on  friendship  and  acquaintanceship  of  this  plain-speaking  with 
the  countenance.  Think  of  a  man  going  through  all  the  forms  of  friend- 
ship, and  asking,  with  the  proper  affectionate  tones  of  voice,  about 
yourself,  your  fortunes,  and  your  family,  while  all  the  time  his  unmastered 
countenance  inevitably  declared  what  a  bore  he  thought  you,  how  anxious 
he  was  to  have  gone  through  all  this  questioning,  and  so  to  escape  the 
east  wind  which  was  blowing  upon  you  both  in  the  market-place. 

STUDENT. 

On  the  other  hand,  you  would  find  that  many  persons  have  some 
regard  for  you,  whom  you  do  not  at  present  suspect  of  any  such  weakness. 

MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

Humph !    I  doubt. 

STUDENT. 

Eelationship  I  think  would  gain  by  this  plain-speaking  of  the 
countenance. . 

MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

How  sol 

STUDENT. 

The.every-day  civilities  of  strangers,  which  now  sometimes  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  rudeness  or  the  blUntness  of  near  relations, 
would  go  for  nothing,  or  for  worse ;  and  so  relationship  would  gain. 
Eelations  might  still  be  as  tiresome  as  ever,  but  their  sincerity  would 
have  its  value. ' 

MAN  OF  BUSINESS. 

StiU,  it  would  be  very  awful  to  find  how  often  you  are  distasteful  to 
those  with  whom  you  are  most  closely  bound. 

The  greatest  surprise,  however,  would  be  for  the  man  who  flatters* 
himself  that  he  has  many  enemies,  and  accounts  for  all  his  reverses  by 
their  imaginary  hostility.  I  think  I  can  see  him  rushing  about  in  a 
wild  manner  looking  for  an  enemy :  ^tening  upon  some  man  who,  lie 
knew,  had  talked  him  down,  or  written  him  down,  or  voted  against  hini 
on  some  critical  occasion.  And  then  to  find  out  that  all  this  was 
done  with  perfect  indifference,  and  tiiat  the  supposed  enemy  did  not 
dislike  him  a  bit  more  than  he  did  other  people!  It  would  be  very 
mortifying. 
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STUDENT. 

When  one  conies  to  think  of  the  enormous  revelations  and  revolutions 
that  this  change  would  produce,  one  sees  that  it  could  ^ot  he  done  in  a 
world  like  this,  where  the  needs  of  men  are  so  pressing,  and  where 
opposing  interests  clash  so  fiercely.  How  could  you  expect,  for  instance, 
that  an  American  farmer  could  sympathize  with  his  European  brother 
in  distress,  when  his  own  good  fortune  depends  so  much  upon  bad 
harvests  in  our  hemisphere  ]  It  might  be  very  well  for  bodiless  creatures 
to  have  countenances  that  concealed  nothing ;  but  a  creature  that  needs 
food,  warmth^  and  shelter,  must  conceal  its  thoughts. 

But  what  says  our  friend  the  Captain  %  He  has  been  very  silent  and 
meditative  for  a  long  time,  while  we  have  been  chattering. 

SEA-CAPTAIN. 

You  say  it  would  be  impossible.  I  do  not  know.  I  could  tell  you  a 
strange  story. 

STUDENT. 

Pray  do. 

SEA-CAPTAIN. 

We  were  cruisinff  once  in  the  Pacific.  It  was  a  day  like  this — ^tljat  is, 
if  any  day  in  those  latitudes  could  be  like  a  day  in  these.  The  sea  was 
without  a  ripple ;  not  even  the  track  of  a  fish  was  to  be  seen  in  it ;  and 
I  was  thinking  (not  a  very  sublime  thought)  how  like  the  surface  of  the 
sea  was  to  the  molten  lead,  out  of  which  I  used  to  make  bullets  when  I 
was  a  boy.  just  before  it  hardened.  The  sun  was  going  down ;  and  we, 
poor  becalmed  folk,  were  lazily  looking  out  upon  the  expanse,  without  a 
nope  of  seeing  anything  to  amuse  us  or  arrest  our  attention,  when  sud- 


denly a  black  speck  was  visible  in  the  distance.  It  soon  grew  larger  and 
larger,  until  it  showed  that  it  was  a  man  in  a  canoe.  Before  sunset  he 
had  reached  our  vessel.  He  hurried  up  on  deck.  He  was  a  white  man, 
and  could  speak  our  language.  As  he  looked  worn  and  emaciated,  I 
instantly  begged  to  know  whether  he  wanted  food.  Upon  this  he  burst 
out  into  a  wild  laugh  of  delight,  and  exclaimed. '  Once  more  again — 
once  more  I  am  witn  you  dear  people  who  can  keep  your  thoughts  to 
yourselves.  You  wished  to  know  where  I  came  from  and  who  I  am, 
before  you  offered  me  food.  But  your  face  did  not  betray  your  first 
thoughts.  You  can  safely  tell  lies — I  love  you.'  Thereupon  he  kissed 
my  hands,  and  began  to  dance  about  the  quarter-deck.  We  thought  him 
deranged.  I  had  him  clothed  after  our  fashion,  and  fed ;  and  he  slept 
for  a  day  and  a  night  without  waking.  Xhe  first  time  I  saw  him  after 
this  he  was  \hankrol  but  i:eserved.  He  said  he  had  been  many  weeks 
mddling  about  on  the  ocean,  having  escaped  from  an  island  in  the  South 
Bea.  Gradually  we  became  friends.  At  first  he  had  an  unpleasant  habit 
of  staring  fixedly  at  you ;  and,  if  you  spoke  to  him.  he  did  not  answer 
until  he  had  peered  into  your  face.  This  wore  off,  however ;  and,  by 
degrees,  he  came  to  behave  like  other  people.  I  ventured  to  remind  him 
of  his  wild  sayings  when  he  first  came  on  board,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  the  narrative  of  his  sufferings  and  of  his  escape.  At  first  he  showed 
much  reluctance  to  gratify  me  in  this  respect ;  but,  before  our  voyage 
ended,  he  did  consent  to  tell  me  his  story.    It  was  this : — 


I  am  a  naturalist  (he  said), 
perhaps  not  without  renown  in 
my  own  country.  I  came  out  on  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  It  was  my 
second  voyage ;  and  I  had  learnt 
the  language  spoken  in  many  of  the 
South  Sea  islands.  We  were 
wrecked  in  these  seas  some  time 


ago :  what  time  I  hardly  know^  for 
I  have  kept  no  accoimt  of  time. 
The  crew  took  to  the  boats,  and 
were  lost.  I  alone  stuck  to  the 
wreck;  and,  drifting  on  with  it, 
was  slowly  driven  on  a  friendly 
shore.  When  first  surrounded  by 
the  natives  I  at  once  perceived  ^lat 
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they  were  not  like  other  men.  I 
had  the  strangest  feeling  that  you 
could  see  right  into  them,  as  it 
were,  and  that  nothing  was  con- 
cealed from  me  of  all  they  thought. 
A  trifling  incident  at  once  con- 
firmed tms  strange  supposition  of 
mine.  A  beautiful  young  woman, 
thirteen  years  of  age  (they  grow  to 
womanhood  early  there),  was  among 
the  bystanders.  An  old  man,  who 
stood  near  her,  and  whose  hand 
she  held,  exclaimed:  ^Ah^Dalora, 
how  your  tender  heart  pities  this 
poor  man.'  I  had  been  thrown  by 
the  breakers  on  the  rocks,  and  was 
bleeding  from  my  wounds.  When 
the  old  man  spoke  to  the  damsel, 
he  was  standing  a  little  behind  her, 
and  she  answered.  'Yes,  grand- 
father, I  do  pity  iiim.'  But  her 
countenance,  which  was  looking 
towards  me,  spoke  these  words,  u 
I  may  say  so,  m  the  clearest  tones: 
*  Oh,  how  hideous  he  is  in  that  pale 
skin,  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
the  like !  I  pray  the  Great  Fish 
that  grandfather  will  not  give  the 
pale  one  shelter  in  our  house.' 

Alas !  alas  !  why  should  I  make 
a  long  story  of  a  sad  one !  I  pass 
over  the  welcome  that  they  gave 
me,  and  how  I  was  tended,  and 
who  received  me ;  for  these  are 
small  matters.  From  the  first  I 
had  been  sure  that  I  was  thrown 
amongst  a  people  somewhat  alien 
from  the  rest  of  the  human  race.  My 
worst  fears  were  soon  confirmed; 
and  I  found  that  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  miserable  island  were 
compelled  to  speak  with  their  coun- 
tenances the  uttermost  and  most 
exact  truth  to  one  another.  There 
was,  however,  some  little  allevia- 
tion. Their  laces  only  spoke  the 
exact  truth  when  they  were  in  the 
open  air,  and  while  there  was  any 
kmd  of  sunlight.  I  discovered  this 
when  I  inquired  for  the  king  of  the 
country,  and  wondered  that  I  had 
not  yet  seen  a  monarch  of  whom  his 
people  were  never  weary  of  talking. 
The  king,  I  found,  never  left  his 
palace;  for  the  business  of  state- 
craft could  not  be  conducted  in 
that  countrv  by  a  monarch  who 
should  indulge  in  open  air  and  sun- 
light. For  his  majesty  did  not  pos- 
sess any  regal  privHeges  as  regards 


the.  concealment  of  his  thoughts; 
and  his  face,  like  that  of  any  com- 
mon man,  was  constrained  to  tell 
the  truth  u  ever  his  majesty  should 
come  out  into  the  open  air. 

The  present  prime  minister  had 
once  taKen  a  stroll  to  the  seashore: 
and,  being  unfortunately  encoun- 
tered in  his  walk  by  the  ambassador 
of  a  neighbouring  island,  called 
Lupambae,  had  betrayed  by  his 
looks  so  many  state  secrets,  that 
though  he  lied  gallantly  in  words 
all  the  time,  and  did  what  a  prime 
minister  could  do  to  retrieve  the 
misfortune,  the  country  was  nearly 
ruined  by  this  betrayal  of  its 
secrets. 

It  was  commanded  that,  for  the 
future,  the  prime  minister,  Than- 
To-ILhai,  should  always  wear  a 
silver  mask,  except  in  the  royal 
presence ;  and  that,  by  way  of  ad- 
ditional precaution,  ambassadors 
should  not  be  received  from 
Lupambae,  unless  they  consented 
to  wear  four  golden  bells  upon 
their  coronets  of  coral,  to  ^ve 
notice  to  aU  official  persons  of  their 
dangerous  approach. 

Everything  was  distracted  and 
strange  in  this  unhappy  island, 
which  wias  named  Titahua.  To  ask 
a  person  to  take  a  walk  was  con- 
sidered the  most  deadly  insult,  for 
it  was  supposed  that  you  meant  to 
insinuate  that  he  was  not  speaking 
the  truth,  and  .wished  to  seduce 
him  into  the  open  air  to  see  what 
he  really  thought.  There  was  a 
veiled  council  of  eleven,  who  helped 
to  decide  most  of  Iftie  afiiairs  of 
state.  *  They  were  veiled,  because, 
though  the  council  was  held  within 
doors,  and  therefore  the  faces  of 
the  councillors  were  not  compelled 
to  speak  the  exact  truth  ;  yet  the 
trick  of  looking  the  truth  which, 
many  of  these  unfortunate  men 
had  contracted  from  their  habit 
out  of  doors,  led  to  discrepancies 
between  the  expression  of  their 
faces  and  their  abject  words,  which 
had  caused  many  executions  in  the 
former  reign,  before  the  councillors 
had  thought  of  demanding  to  be 
veiled.  Indeed,  there  was  a  melan- 
choly story  of  a  very  wise  coun- 
cillor, named  CalavrarPavra,  who, 
after  listening  in  council  to  are- 
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mark  from  the  reigning  sovereign, 
exclaimed,  *  Thy  speech,  great  king, 
is  like  a  jewel-handled  sword,  glis- 
tening with  beauty  and  dividing 
with  swiftness.  Hushed  nature 
listens  to  approve.'  But  Ins  up- 
turned countenance  said  as  plainly 
as  a  Titahuan  face  can  say, '  Obsti- 
nate old  fool,  how  often  you  repeat 
the  same  unmeaning  words.'  Cala- 
vra-Pavra  was  led  to  instant  execu- 
tion; and  the  councillors,  until  they 
attained  the  privilege  of  wearing 
veils,  had  thenceforward,  while  in 
the  council-chamber,  looked  down 
upon  the  ground. 

No  marriage,  with  lon^  dwelling 
together,  was  found  possible  in  the 
islsuid ;  and  the  Titahuans  had  no- 
thing corresponding  to  that  blissful 
period  which  in  other  countries  is 
called  the  honeymoon.  A  mocldng 
old  fellow,  who  remembered  the 
time  when  there  were  honeymoons 
— ^f or  the  faces  of  the  Titahuans  had 
not  always  been  truthful — was  wont 
to  say  that  this  was  no  great  misfor- 
tune. But,  as  men  looked  in  his 
face,  they  saw  that  he  knew  that  he 
had  not  been  able  to  please  a  woman 
even  for  a  single  day,  and  so  he 
hated  the  idea  of  honeymoons. 

There  were  very  few  criminals, 
in  the  island  and  no  lawyers.  StiU, 
however,  all  things  would  have 
gone  to  wrack  and  ruin  amongst 
these  truth-breathing  people,  but 
that  mothers  and  sons,  fatners  and 
daughters,  brothers  and  sisters, 
could  sometimes  endure  to  take  a 
walk  together  in  the  open  air, 
though  even  these  loving  relatives 
betrayed  a  singular  partiality  for 
moonlit  walks,  when  truth  was  not 
by  any  means  so  strong  upon  the 
face;  and  there  were  many  who 
said  that  they  preferred  a  starlit 
night  to  any  other  for  their  pleasant 
rambles.  My  landing  on  the  coast 
Lad  been  the  cause  of  much  grief 
to  many  persons,  for  the  inhabitants 
flocked  down  to  the  shore  to  see 
me  ;  and,  as  it  was  broad  daylight, 
uncivil  truths  were  told  by  common 
acquaintances  to  one  another,  who 
had  hitherto  been  on  good  terms 
and  had  interchangea  pleasant 
greetings  on  many  a  moonlit  eve.' 
Duch  pleasant  greetings  were  now 
to  be  no  more. 


There  had  been  two  friends  in 
Titahua:  but  this  was  before  my 
time.  Emboldened  by  many  years 
of  self-denying  friendship,  they 
had  walked  together  several  times 
in  the  blazing  midday,  until  at 
last,  on  an  unlucky  noon,  one  of  the 
friends  told  the  other  by  his  face 
that  he  thought,  as  his  friend  was 
growing  older,  he  was  also  growing 
a  little  like  his  aunt  Milaiah-Caya, 
who  had  been  pronoimced  the 
ugliest  woman  in  the  whole  coun- 
try. The  other  friend  could  not 
forgive  this  unpleasant  thought : 
and  they  parted  for  ever.  But  I 
must  correct  myself.  Two  fast 
and  firm  friends  there  were^  even 
in  my  time,  though  this  friend- 
ship was  not  made  much  account 
of,  as  both  of  the  friends  were 
stone-blind.  However,  even  with 
this  disadvantage,  friendship  ap- 
peared to  be  so  beautiful  a  thing 
to  the  Titahuans,  that  many  per- 
sons were  disposed  to  have  their 
eyes  put  out,  if  only  to  enjoy 
the  enormous  luxury  of  having  a 
friend. 

But  the  saddest  of  all  sad  sights 
in  this  misgifted  island  was  to  see 
two  or  three  unhappy  wretches 
who  wandered  ceaselessly  up  and 
down  the  streets,  or  along  the  sea- 
shore, and  who  were  to  be  found  in 
all  the  public  resorts  of  men.  They 
accosted  all  whom  they  met  witn 
pleasant  and  flattering  speeches. 
They  were  profuse  in  smiles.  They 
proffered  assistance  to  everybody 
on  all  occasions.  But  their  traito- 
rous countenances  told  of  them 
that  they  were  envious,  ill-con- 
ditioned, baleful  people ;  and  that 
all  their  \  fine  speeches  and  thedr 
smiles  were  put  forth  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  some  companion- 
ship. In  other  climes  these  poor 
men  might  have  passed  for  very 
creditable  citizens;  for, in  our  haj)- 
pier  countries,  do  we  not  often 
meet  with  men  who  can  gratify  all 
their  ill-nature  even  while  con- 
ferring benefits,  and  who  are  called 
by  the  name  ot  ^  rough  diamonds/ 
or  other  pleasant  appellations,  be- 
cause we  do  not  quite  tnow  whether 
the  roughness  is  real,  .and  have  no 
suspicion  that  the  diamond  may  be 
pastel 
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Here,  exclaimed  the  Captain,  I  interrupted  the  narrative,  to  ask  him 
about  the  religion  of  these  strange  people,  for  I  have  ever  been  curious 
to  hear  of  the  various  religions  that  prevail  in  out-of-the-way  regions  of 
the  world.     He  answered  thus : — 


Their  religion  was  like  that 
of  many  savages — ^wild,  confused, 
imaginative,  and  yet  most  silly. 
There  had  been  a  giant  Fish  and 
a  giant  Bird.  But  somehow,  these 
creatures  were  in  being  before 
there  existed  sea  or  air  or  any 
of  the  elements.  The  giant  Fish 
and  the  giant  Bird  fought  in 
the  heavens  for  eleven  days. 
Eleven  is  the  sacred  number  with 
the  Titahuans.  The  scales  of  the 
Fish,  which  were  torn  off  by  the* 
great  Bird's  claws,  became  the  stars. 
An  eye  which  tne  giant  Bird  lost 
in  the  conflict  became  the  sun; 
an  eye  of  the  giant  Fish  the  moon. 
The  Fish  poured  forth  *  flames  of 
water,'  which  became  deep  seas. 
The  fiery  breath  of  the  giant  Bird 
became  the  atmosphere.  Its  harsher 
feathers  that  dropped  upon  the 
earth  turned  into  men :  its  downy 
feathers  into  women. 

Behind  all  this  barbarous  non- 
sense there  was  some  belief  in  a 
Creator  who  had  no  name.  But 
their  religious  rites  were  all  in 
honour  of  the  great  Fish  and  the 
great  Bird. 

Subservient  to  the  higher  deities 
of  the  Fish  and  the  Bira  were  seve- 
ral minor  divinities  worshipped  by 
the  Titahuans.  There  was  a  vene- 
rable stone ;  also  a  lord  of  vapour, 
the  father  of  sea-fogs,  sometimes 
baleful  and  sometimes  beneficent; 
and  there  was  a  spirit  wholly  malig- 
nant, named  Tehan-khafi,  whidi 
means  the  breeder  of  all  slime. 

In  the  olden  time,  before  the 
thoughts  of  the  Titahuans  were 
visible  on  their  faces,  their  religious 
rites  had  been  celebrated  in  the 
open  air.  But  a  strange  sect,  whom 
they  called  the  Amauravenas,  had 
arisen,  who  .ventured  to  question 
whether  the  downy  feathers  had 
become  women,  and  also  asked 
how  the  earth  had  been  made ! 
Moreover,  some  maintained  that 
the  stone  that  was  worshipped  was 
not  the  truQ  stone ;  but  that  there 
was  another,  much  neglected,  which 
was  far  more  venerable.     It  was 


not  thought  wise  that  the  com- 
munity should  be  distracted  by 
religious  doubts.  Temples  there- 
fore were  built  for  the  Bird  and 
Fish  rites  to  be  performed  in,  so 
that  the  thoughts  of  the  Amau- 
ravenas might  not  be  visible, 
and  might  not  disturb  the  simpler 
believers.  Latterly,  as  it  was 
suspected  that  the  sect  of  the 
Amauravenas  had  increased,  the 
rites  were  celebrated  in  utter  dark- 
ness; and  thus  the  State  religion 
was  maintained  without  question. 

I  may  mention  that  literature 
had  been  given  up  in  Titahua  since 
the  time  when  their  faces  learnt  to 
speak  truth.  I  use  the  word  litera- 
ture because  it  is  our  word ;  but 
the  word  from  which  I  translate  is 
Titvrweewee-warmah^  which  means 
literally.  A  rapid  motion  of  little 
legs.  Tneir  letters  are  made  in  the 
form  of  legs,  and  there  was  pne 
which  used  to  put  me  in  mind  of 
the  old  Manx  seal  with  three  legs 
conjoined. 

Their  paper  was  made,  without 
any  preparation,  out  of  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree,  such  as  I  have  seen 
too  in  South  America,  and  which 
the  Titahuans  call  the  Cuiba  tree. 

Well,  as  I  said,  literature  was 
given  up  in  Titahua,  but  there  was 
for  some  time  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  There  was  one  Titahusm, 
named  Pekee,  who  persevered  in 
writing  an  involved  kind  of  poetry, 
which  I  can  compare  to  nothing 
more  resembling  it  in  our  literature 
than  sonnets.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Titahuans  shunned  Pekee,  and 
that  he  saw  written  on  their  faces 
Teelee-teelee-wahy  a  word  nearly  cor- 
responding to  our  word  *bore.'  and 
meaning  literally  *One  whonolds 
on  by  the  long  back  hair,'  for  that 
is  a  substitute  for  button-holding 
among  a  people  who  hav€  no 
buttons.  At  last  poor  Pekee  could 
endure  his  fellow-citizens  no  longer. 
He  said  verv  justly  that  literature 
was  impossible  in  a  land  where  lies 
could  not  be  told  in  broad  daylight ; 
and,  tying  the  precious  leaves  which 
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contained  his  poetry  on  his. head, 
he  swam  away  in  the  hope  of 
reaching  some  other  island  where 
unpleasant  truths  were  not  visible 
upon  all  men's  faces. 

This  flight  of  Pekee  was  thought 
a  wonderful  thing  amongst  the 
Titahuans,  not  one  of  whom  had 
ever  been  known  to  leave  his 
country,  which  they  thought,  and 
not  so  wrongly,  was  the  most 
beautiful  spot  in  the  world. . 

The  Titanuans  had  many  faults 
peculiar  to  themselves,  but  they 
had  one  great  merit — they  were 
singularly  humane.  I  never  dwelt 
amongst  a  people  who  were  so 
averse  from  giying  pain,  even  to  the 
humblest  creature.  Indeed,  they 
carried  this  aversion  to  such  an 
extent,  that  they  avoided  any  un- 
necessary injury  of  trees,  and  took 
as  much  pains  with  a  wounded 
branch  as  we  should  with  a 
wounded  animal.  The  punishment 
of  death  was  not  unknown  amongst 
them;  but  they  had  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  torture.  I  ac- 
counted for  the  humane  disposition 
of  the  Titahuans  in  this  way — ^that, 
reading  the  thoughts  of  one  another 
clearly,  they  discerned  all  the  full 
terror  and  anguish  which  the 
reality  and  the  apprehension  of 
pain  produce.  I  used  to  imagine 
that  they  had  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  physiognomy,  even  as  regards 
the  animal  creation,  than  has  been 
given  to  other  men.  I  was  not  the 
first  white  man  they  had  seen. 
Many  years  before,  one  who,  from 
their  description,  I  conjectured  to 
have  been  a  French  surgeon,  had 
been  wrecked  upon  that  coast. 
The  horror  he  had  inspired  amongst 
them  was  unspeakable,  for  he  Imd 
been  seen  to  experiment  upon  a 
live  animal  They  viewed  him  as 
a  direct  emanation  from  the  devil — 
itf.,  from  the  *  breeder  of  all  slime.' 
They  never  told  me  what  had  be- 
come of  him ;  but  this  I  conjectured 
was  from  motives  of  deUcac^r,  and 
that  they  had  certainly  put  him  to 
death« 

The  King  of  Titahua  was  a  most 
engaging  person,  of  exquisite  man- 
ners, with  a  sombre,  down-drawn, 
heavy-lipped  countenance,  on  which 
every  now  and  then  a  large  smile. 


like  a  burst  of  fine  weather,  threw  a 
radiance  and  a  kind  of  beauty.  In 
other  respects  he  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  an  ordinary  man  in  the 
upper  class  of  Titauha,  except  that 
he  was  rather  more  miserable  than 
Any  of  his  subjects ; — ^and,  let  men 
say  what  they  like,  melancholy 
does  breed  a  kind  of  wisdom. 
When  I  was  first  admitted  to  the 
monarch's  intimacy,  he  spoke  to 
me  much  of  the  conspiracy.  I  sup- 
posed that  it  was  some  conspiracy 
which  had  recently  been  discovered. 
There  was,  however,  no  such  thing  • 
but  it  appeared  that  in  his  mind 
there  was  a  nation  of  a  conspiracy 
always  going  on  to  deprive  him  of 
his  throne  and  of  his  life,  and  to 
his  intimates  he  ever  spoke  of  ^ 
conspiracy. 

One  circumstance  puzzled  me 
much.  It  was  why  these  people 
did  not  respect  me  more  than  they 
did,  seeing  that  my  countenance 
was  well  under  command,  and  that 
I  did  not  betray  my  thoughts  even 
in  the  brightest  sunHght.  How 
great  their  respect  would  be  for 
such  a  person  was  shown  in  the 
names  of  their  kings,  each  of  whom 
on  coming  to  the  throne,  took  the 
appellation  of  Hylaiman-Astera, 
which  means  he  who  can  conceal 
his  thoughts  safely.  Not  that  he 
did  conceal  them  otherwise  than 
by  remaining  always  in  the  re- 
cesses of  his  palace-^  moody, 
suspicious,  melancholy  man. 

But,  to  return  to  myself.  For  a 
long  time  I  held  the  complacent 
belief  that  I  must  be  much  re- 
spected, until,  walking  with  an 
acquaintance  one  evening,  there 
shone  forth  a  beautiful  Aurora; 
and  his  face  spoke  out  to  me 
these  words.  *If  this  creature 
had  any  thoughts  worthy  of  con- 
cealment, he  would  not  have  the 
power  given  him  of  concealing 
them.'  My  vanity  received  a 
mortal  shock ;  and  I  never  walked 
with  that  Titahuan  again  by  night 
or  by  day.  Even  the  name  that 
they  gave  me  betrayed  a  certain 
contempt  for  me.  It  was  Hilarapu 
— ^the  Inoffensive  One.  When  I 
told  them  of  the  wonders  of  the 
Old  World — of  gas,  and  steam,  and 
cannon,   and  balloons — I   looked 
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round  upon  my  audience,  for  it 
was  full  day,  and  saw  on  their 
faces  these  words :  *  The  Unname- 
able  tells  such  things  to  the  white 
leprous  one;  but  the  brown  men 
would  scale  heaven  if  they  knew 
the  secrets  of  nature.'  And  I  be- 
came wise,  and  moralized,  and  said, 
'See  how  men's  vanity  comforts 
them  under  all  ignorance.' 

I  met  with  one  Titahuan  who 
did  not  seem  to  be  similarly  gifted 
with  his  fellow-countrymen.  He 
held  some  high  office,  of  which  I 
did  not  make  out  the  nature.  In- 
deed, in  one's  own  country  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  pronounce  what 
are  the  functions  connected  with 
any  particular  oBice.  I  remember 
that  a  large  bunch  of  long  feathers 
was  always  carried  before  him 
when  he  walked  abroad.  I  think 
his  office  must  have  been  judicial 
He  seemed  to  be  a  thoroughly 
happy  man;  he  chatted  with  evexj- 
body ;  took  no  offence  at  any  dis- 
paraging remarks  that  were  made 
by  other  people's  countenances ; 
and,  altogether,  I  was  inclined  to 
admire  him  as  the  great  philo- 
sopher and  wise  man  of  the 
island. 

I  diligently  sought  his  acquain- 
tance. I  soon  found  that  he  was 
as  keen-sighted  as  other  people 
in  reading  off  the  sentiments  un- 
equivocally expressed  in  Titahuan 
faces ;  but  a  profound  and  exube- 
rant vanity  lined  him  beyond  the 
atmosphere  of  depreciation  into  a 
sublime  region  of  complacency 
created  by  himself.  If  men  flat- 
tered him,  their  countenances  all 
the  while  belying  their  flattery,  he 
believed  in  thiS-  spoken  words 
rather  than  in  the  truth  declared 
by  their  faces.  If  some  good- 
natured  friend  pointed  out  the  dis- 
crepancy between  the  utterances, 
.  and  intmiated  that  what  men  said 
to  this  high  officer  could  not  be 
the  truth,  he  merely  replied: — 
*  Ah !  it  is  what  men  must  come 
to  think  of  me,  and  so  they  begin 
by  practising  to  say  it ;  for,  as  you 
know  (I  may  say  this  to  you  as  a 
friend),  it  is  the  truth  they  have 
said  about  me,  and  their  faces  must 
come  to  it  in  time.* 

I  prayed  that  if  I  were  to  remain 


in  Titahua,  I  might  become  as  vain 
as  this  high  officer,  who  was  the 
onJ^  very  happy  man  I  met  with. 

The  Titahuans  had  a  passion  for 
dogs.  Dogs  were  in  all  the  ante- 
rooms, dogs  were  in  the  council- 
chamber;  the  palace  was  like  a 
huge  kenneL  You  were  as  likely 
to  meet  a  Titahuan  without  his 
shadow  as  without  a  dog  at  his 
heels.  They  were  not  a  particu- 
larly amiable  race  of  dogs.  Per- 
haps they  were  made  too  much  of, 
At  any  rate,  they  did  not  like  me, 
as  a  stranger ;  and  so  I  was  not  pre- 
judiced in  their  favour.  The  "nta- 
huans  prided  themselves  greatly 
upon  the  affection  of  their  dogs. 
They  had  a  proverb  which  sounds 
oddly  to  our  ears ! — 

Melamba  pelaia  diUah  ku, 
Dinowra  li,  da  homara. 

which  may  be  translated:  *He 
said  it  was  the  bite  of  his  beloved, 
but  all  the  city  knew  it  was  his 
dog  who  bit  him  ;'  and  this  meant 
that  he  was  a  man  of  such  bad 
temper  that  he  could  not  a^ee 
even  with  his  dog.  It  was  clear 
to  me  that  the  Titahuans  loved 
their  dogs  to  this  excess  because 
the  dogs  never  looked  anything  dis- 
agreeable at  them.  And  perhaps 
this  is  the  reason  why  dogs  are  so 
much  liked  throughout  the  world, 
that  they  never  look  blame  or  re- 
proach at  you.  But,  in  Titahua, 
this  amiable  quality  was  invalu- 
able. 

I  was  well  cared  for.  I  was  well 
housed.  I  had  hopes  of  becoming 
a  veiled  councillor,  for  my  counte- 
nance was  slow  to  acquire  the 
truth-telling  in  other  countenances 
in  Titahua ;  and,  moreover,  I  had 
made  for  the  great  king  a  banda- 
lore,  which  was  an  amusement  and 
a  solace  for  him  in  his  gloomier 
hours.  But  I  was  not  happy, 
for,  as  I  walked  fearlessly  in  tiie 
open  air  in  broad  daylight,  as  our 
countrymen  are  wont  to  do,  I  met 
with  nothing  but  countenances 
that  spoke  out  envy  and  hatred 
all  the  while  that  their  owners 
were  asking,  in  the  most  winning 
words,  for  my  potent  influence  at 
court. 

It  was  not,  however,  their  envy 
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and  hatred  whicli  drove  me  from 
the  island,  but  rather  that  un- 
toward thing  which  happens,  Cap- 
tain, to  most  of  us  at  one  time  or 
other   of   our   deluded  lives.     I 

Eined  for  sjrmpathy.  I  longed  to 
ear  some  kind  words  that  I  could 
believe  in.  I  fell  in  love.  At  the 
outset  of  my  sad  stor^  I  told  you 
how  there  was  a  maiden  among 
the  bystanders  whose  name  was 
Dalora,  and  how  contemptuous 
her  thoughts  were  of  me.  when 
her  grandfather  believed  sue  was 
kindly  welcoming  the  shipwrecked 
mariner.  You  must  have  noticed 
how  •  often  any  incident  which 
brings  a  young  man  and  a  voung 
woman  into  some  relation  with  each 
other,  even  though  apparently  of  a 
repulsive  tendency,  proves  after- 
wards a  source  of  attraction.  Dalora 
knew  that  I  knew  that  she  had 
scorned  me  when^I  was  most  an 
object  of  pity.  In  the  dances, 
when  our  hands  met,  she  always 
blushed.  I  sought  to  win  her.  I 
told  her  of  the  wonders  of  the  Old 
World.  She  listened,  but  at  last 
she  almost  yawned.  I  changed  my 
theme :  I  told  her  of  the  sufferings 
I  had  suffered,  and  of  the  battle  I 
had  fought  in.  We  had  encoun- 
tered pirates.  That  was  the  ori^- 
nal  cause  of  our  vessel  being  dis- 
abled and  made  an  easy  wreck  o£ 
Then  she  listened,  her  colour  rose, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  beauti- 
ful eves.  Ah !  I  can  see  her  now 
as  she  moved  in  the  dance,  a 
miracle  of  imconscious  grace,  with 
her  oranffe-coloured  cymar  floating 
around  her:  and  I  can  hear  the 
merry  music  of  her  gold  and  coral 
armlets  as  they  clashed  together. 
The  maidens  there  dance  with 
their  whole  bodies ;  and  the  exqui- 
site movements  of  their  imcon- 
strained  arms  is  that  which  would 
most  astonish  and  entrance  those 
who  have  seen  only  the  poverty- 
stricken  dancing  that  is  practised 
in  civilized  lands. 

As  Dalora  Falee  (that  was  her 
full  name,  and  it  means  the  nink 
colour  at  the  inner  edge  of  a  shell) 
was  pre-eminent  for  beauty,  she 
had  many  suitors.  There  was  but 
one,  however,  whom  I  feared.  He 
was  a   young  chief  named   Oul- 


manah,  which  means  the  Aigret- 
feathered  snake.  And  he  feared 
me. 

I  have  told  you  how  there  were 
miserable  men,  who  wandered  up 
and  down  the  city^  and  could  gain 
no  man's  compamonship,  because 
they  were  hateful  in  themselves, 
and  in  spite  of  all  their  smiles  and 
their  fine  speeches,  had  been  found 
out  to  be  hateful.  But  I  did  not 
shim  them;  and  there  grew  up  a 
great  pity  in  my  heart  for  all  these 
miserable  beings.  As  I  was  walk- 
ing on  the  seashore,  meditating 
how  to  win  Dalora,  one  of.  these 
wretched  creatures  came  up  to  me. 
My  countenance  did  not  tell  him 
how  far  away  I  wished  him ;  but 
he  told  me  how  he  had  been  watch- 
ing for  me,  and  how  he  meant  to 
save  my  life. 

To  the  north  %i  the  city  of  Tita- 
hua  there  is  a  huge  chasm,  not 
broad,  but  ver^  deei>  and  long. 
You  have  been  m  Mexico,  Caj)tain, 
and  know  what  a  barranca  is.  It 
was  a  barranca.  The  houses  to  the 
north  had  small  gardens  that  led 
down  to  this  barranca,  which  was 
crossed  by  innumeraole  bridges. 
Thence  you  entered  a  great  plain 
which  descended  to  the  sea.  The 
king  had  assigned  to  me  a  house 
with  a  ^rden,  which  had  one  of 
these  bridges  to  it.  On  the  ensuing 
night,  as  this  miserable  man  in- 
formed me,  the  beams  that  under- 
pinned this  bridge  were  to  be  sawn 
through :  and  it  was  to  be  so  ma- 
naged tnat  the  weight  of  a  man 
would  break  it  down.  He  who 
should  attempt  to  cross  it  would 
be  precipitated  four  hundred  feet, 
and  dasned  to  atoms.  This  was 
Oulmanah's  plot  for  my  destruc- 
tion. I  tried  hard  to  feel  gra- 
titude to  the  poor  wretch  who  told 
me  of  this  plot;  but  his  unlucky 
face  betraved  the  love  of  mischief 
and  the  hungry  desire  for  some 
companionship  which  prompted 
him  to  discover  Oulmanalr  s  designs 
to  me.  The  miserable  man  had 
gained  his  knowledge  of  this  plot 
in  lurking  about  the  bridge  and 
waiting  for  me,  as  one  who  never 
shimned  him. 

I  summoned  the  young  men  o 
the  city  to  a  great  feast,  and  did 
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not  forget  to  invite  the  Aigret- 
feathered  snake.  In  Titahua  a 
quarrel  is  almost  always  held  to  be 
disgraceful :  and  though  duels  are 
not  fidtogetner  forbidden  by  law, 
the  cause  of  contest  must  be  very 
grave  to  justify  such  an  encounter; 
otherwise,  the  challenger  incurs 
the  penalty  of  death.  I  must  tell 
you,  moreover,  that  rank  is  care- 
fully observed  In  Titahua.  The 
host  in  any  company  is  for  that 
day  the  first  in  rank.  Also  it  is 
strictly  ordered  that  the  man  of 
highest  rank  walks  last. 

The  banquet  was  very  grand.  I 
had  taken  great  pains  that  morning 
to  soothe  the  monarch's  melan- 
choly. I  had  talked  to  him  of 
other  monarchs  in  other  lands ; 
and,  flatterer  that  I  was,  had  deli- 
cately intimated  that  these  other 
monarchs  were  more  happy  than 
Hylaiman-Astera  the  Fourth,  but 
that  none  were  so  wise  or  so  great. 
He  alone  might  hold  a  council 
with  unveiled  councillors,  for  that 
none  would  question,  even  in  their 
inmost  thoughts,  the  vast-reaching 
power  of  his  wisdom.  Hylaiman- 
Astera  the  Fouirth  deigned  to  jest 
with  me  about  my  coming  banquet, 
and  what  he  thought  must  be  my 
humble  preparations.  He  graci- 
ously bade  his  officers  carry  his 
richest  wines  and  most  gorgeous 
golden  vessels,  shaped  as  shells,  to 
mypoor  house. 

The  banquet,  as  I  said,  was 
splendid ;  and  I  took  care  that  the 
royal  wines  were  not  spared.  We 
drank  full  goblets  to  the  health  of 
the  beauteous  Dalora.  At  length 
I  proposed  that  we  should  sally 
forth  into  the  open  air.  Heated 
and  flushed  as  the  guests  were,  this 
proposal  was  most  welcome.  Af- 
fectionately I  seized  the  arm  of  my 
rival  and  walked  through  the  gar- 
den, holding  him.  1  felt  him 
tremble.  W®  reared  the  bridge, 
I  dropped  his  arm,  and  waved  mine 
to  him,as  bidding  him  to  pass  over 
it  first.  He  drew  back  in  horror, 
1  sternly  ordered  him  to  proceed : 
he  refused.  I  declared  I  was  in- 
sulted, and  that  my  dignity  as  a 
host  was  trampled  on.  The  joyous 
oompatiy,  not  averse  to  a  quarrel, 
maintained  that  I  was  right,  and 


that  it  was  a  fitting  cause  for  a 
deadly  dueL  We  fought:  after  a 
fierce  contest  he  fell;  and  thus  I 
got  rid  of  my  rival  OuJmanah. 

The  true  story  of  his  treachery 
and  of  my  astute  revenge  was  soon 
noised  about  in  the  city ;  and  men 
said  that  the  '  inoffensive  one*  had 
learnt  wisdom  since  he  had  dwelt 
•  in  Titahua,  and  had  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  long  converse  with  the 
augustHylaiman-Astera  the  Fourth, 
My  favour  at  court  increased ;  and 
all  men,  even  those  who  praised 
me.  hated  me  more  and  more. 

But  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Dalora?  Doubtless  she  thought 
more  highly  of  me  now  that  men 

E raised  me ;  and  my  wounds,  for  I 
ad  been  badly  wounded,  did  not 
diminish  the  damseFs  favourable 
regard. . 

Still,  I  was  very  wary.  I  knew 
how  skilfully  one  must  approach  a 
maiden  to  win  her  love.  I  had 
learnt  many  of  the  proverbs  of  this 
people.  I  recollected  a  favourite 
one — 

Hiin6ra  deen  him^ra  daidaree  ; 
Yerkorel  sa,  dalaiah  hy  paree ; 

which  means,  *  The  presumptuous 
man  hurries  towards  the  sensitive 
plant,  and  all  its  leaves  curl  up 
against  him  at  once.'  On  the  other 
hand,  I  remembered  the  Titahuan 
proverb — 

Hera,  miroitee,  lallah  sa, 
Himenu  pomenu  caylha  ca ; 

which  means,  *  The  eyes  of  a  tiger, 
of  a  beautiful  maiden,  and  of  a 
spotted  snake,  must  not  be  looked 
into  over-timidly.' 

I  endeavourea,  therefore,  to  bear 
myself  as  a  man  who  knew  his  own 
worthy  who  was  no  longer  the  *  in- 
offensive one*'  but  who  would  lay 
all  that  worth  at  the  feet  of  the 
maiden  he  loved,  and  be  humble  to 
her.  Dalora  became  more  timid 
with  me ;  and  when  I  came  late  to 
the  dance,  it  was  told  me  that  her 
eyes  had  often  wandered  to  tbe 
crimson  matting  (they  have  no 
doors)  at  which  I  was  expected  to 
enter. 

In  this  month,  too,  the  most  aged 
of  the  veiled  councillors  was  said 
to  be  dying.  And  the  rumour  ran 
amongst  the  courtiers  that  the  '  In- 
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offejisiye  One'  might  be  created  a 
veiled  councillor.  Now,  it  was  a 
rule  at  the  court  of  Titahua  that 
the  lady  who  was  loved  by  a  veiled 
coiincillor  kad  the  privilege  of 
wearing  a  dark-blue  cymar.  It 
was  a  very  unbecoming  garment ; 
but  oh !  what  schemes  there  were 
to  win  it,  at  the  Court  of  King 
Hylaiman  Astera  the  Fourth.  I 
was  no  longer  an  obscure  stranger : 
I  had  become  an  important  per- 
sonage. 

In  our  own  lands  the  careful 
mothers  are  not  fond  of  allowing 
their  daughters  to  walk  with  their 
lovers  at  midnight :  but  in  Titahua 
the  order  of  things  is  reversed,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  a  prudent 
mother  dreads  more  than  that  an 
eligible  suitor-*^ligible  in  the  mo- 
ther's eyes — should  take  a  glaring 
noonday  walk  ^th  her  to  whom 
he  is  paying  his  addresses,  for  fear 
any  unmeasant  truths  should  shine 
forth  from  the  maiden's  coun- 
tenance. The  lovers  themselves 
dread  this  ordeal )  and  a  walk  in 
the  daylight  with  his  beloved  is 
demanded  with  an  untrembling 
voice  only  by  some  supreme  cox- 
comb. For  my  part,  though  every 
day  Dalora  behiavea .  more  kindly 
to  me,  I  did  not  venture  even  into 
twili^t  with  her.  Our  love  had 
become  an  old  story  at  Court ;  and 
I  was  still  content  to  wander  with 
her  by  moonlight,  and  had  rarely 
ventured  even  beneath  that  dubi- 
ous luminary  to  look  fully  in  the 
fece  of  my  beloved. 

At  length,  on  the  first  day  of  the 
month  of  Flowers,  there  was  a 
solemn  festival  at  the  Palace. 
Dalora  was  there.  Before  the 
monarch  entered,  a  buzzing  rumour 
ran  round  the  room  that  the  aged, 
veiled  councillor  would  not  survive 
the  night.  I  could  not  but  notice 
that,  however  dense  the  crowd,  it 
made  way  for  me.  The  ladies  in 
blue  cymars  moved  haughtily  along, 
but  condescended  now  and  then  to 
speak  a  word  to  me.  Dalora 
never  looked  more  lovely.  I  could 
see  that  she  was  proud  of  my 
renown,  and  of  my  coming  gran- 
deur. Perhaps  I  became  proud 
myself,  for  I  was  very  foolish  that 
nipit.     The  regal  ball  was  pro- 


longed late  into  the  night.  ,  It  still 
was  dark,  however,  when  Dalon^ 
took  my  arm,  and  we  walked 
together  from  the  palace  down  to 
the  seashore.  As  we  passed  over 
one  of  the  bridges  I  have  spoken 
of,  I  thought  of  my  dead  rival,  and 
I  pitied  mm.  *  Poor  Oulmanah !' 
I  exclaimed.  'Base  wretch,'  said 
she,  *  who  would  have  taken  your 
dear  life.'  We  wandered  up  and 
down  the  white  beach.  I  suppose 
we  said  the  same  things  that  have 
been  said  a  million  times  before. 
The  faint  dawn  of  day  began  to  be 
visible.  I  think  I  see  the  scene 
before  me  now.  The  sea  stole  in 
amongst  the  red  rocis  timidly. 
Here  and  there  broad  streakg  of 
silvery  light  with  little  jets  of 
spray  flickered  along  the  surface  of 
the  water.  These  were  shoals  of 
innumerable  small  fish  which,  as 
they  played  together  and  pursued 
one  another,  turned  their  silver 
sides  to  the  rising  sun.  The  flowery 
meadows  were  just  revealed,  and 
the  distant  mountains  had  a  weird 
look  in  that  unaccustomed  light. 
There  was  the  inexpressible  soft- 
ness and  the  solemn  stillness  which 
are  only  to  be  found  at  that  birth- 
moment  of  the  day,  when,  too,  there 
is  a  strange  unreality  osrer  all  the 
face  of  nature.  I  told  Dalora  of 
my  aversion  to  courts  and  camps ; 
and  how  I  could  live  with  her  alone 
on  the  shore  of  some  retired  bay  of 
that  glad  coast,  where  we  would 
often  see  together  the  rising  sun  as 
now,  and  envy  no  one. 

The  while  I  talked,  the  sun  had 
risen  higher ;  and  as  I  turned  for 
some  response  to  Dalora,  I  saw 
upon  her  face  the  thought,  *  What 
good  will  tlie  blue  cymar  be  to  me 
then,  if  I  cannot  snow  it  in  the 
dances  at  the  Palace.'  I  was 
stricken  to  the  heart ;  but  so  inge- 
nious is  love,  that  after  a  few 
moments  I  had  found  some  excuse 
for  her ;  and  had  assured  my  mind 
that  all  women  would  be  equally 
vain  and  equally  desirous  to  parade 
at  Court  the  dark- blue  cjrmar.  In 
desperation  now,  however,  I  re- 
solved to  know  my  fate.  I  boldly 
urged  my  suit.  She  did  not  dis- 
courage me;  but  even  while  she 
uttered  loving  words,  there  came  a 
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cloud  over  her  countenance,  and 
iter  old  repugnance  to  my  pallid^ 
colour  spoke  out  unmistakeaoly  in* 
her  face.  Her  pity,  her  disgust,  a 
certain  small  amount  of  liking,  and 
the  prospect  of  gratified  ambition 
and  vamty,  all  famed  themselves 
in  words  upon  her  countenance  the 
while  she  still  stammered  forth  her 
protestations  of  affection.^  But  she, 
as  well  as  I,  knew  that  these  pro- 
testations were  fatally  demed. 
Hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  she 


rushed  wildlv  from  the  seashore. 
I  did  not  folllow  her ;  and  I  have 
never  since  seen  Dalora,  save  in 
some  happy  dream.  That  day  in 
broad  daylight  I  fled  from  the  city 
to  the  shore  :  and,  embarking  in  a 
canoe  which  I  stored  with  provi- 
sions,  paddled  on  for  days  and 
weeks  until  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  approach  your  vessel,  and  to  find 
myself  once  more  amongst  that 
happy  race  of  men  who  can  conceal 
their  thoughts. 


Here  the  Captain  ended.  His  looks  and  words  had  been  so  grave 
that  we  hardly  knew  how  to  take  them.  Is  there  reallv  such  an  island 
as  Titahua ;  or  had  our  friend  picked  up  some  miserable  mariner,  who, 
crazed  by  sufiFering,  had  invented  and  believed  this  strange  fable  i  We 
began  to  fear  lest  our  thoughts  of  the  sea-captain  should  be  visible  to 
him.  We  proposed  a  rapid  descent  from  the  rocks,  and  were  glad  to  find 
ourselves  at  home  again  in  a  well-lighted  drawing-room,  with  people 
dressed  in  evening  costume,  and  where  there  was  no  danger  of  too  much 
truth  being  visible  upon  anybody's  countenance,  even  upon  those  of  the 
beautiful  young  ladies  who  surrounded  us,  and  who,  in  fullest  daylight, 
were  not  likely  to  err  as  the  brown  nymph  of  Titahua  did,  when  she 
gave  anything  but  welcome  to  the  poor,  wrecked  ^  Inoffensive  One.' 
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CHAPTER  V. 

'ADA.' 


SHE  was  a  pretty  woman,  and  I 
don't  agree  witn  John  Gordon 
that  she  wanted  an  atom  more 
colour.  I  have  seldom  seen  a  face 
on  earth  that  I  thought  could  com- 
pare with  that  of  Ada  Latuner. 
Yet,  perhaps,  to  all  men  she  might 
not  have  snone  as  she  did  to  me. 
I  have  heard  her  beauty  discussed, 
doubted,  made  light  of,  denied; 
yet  when  she  came  into  a  room, 
people's  eyes  brightened  and  their 
countenances  kindled  as  if  it  were 
a  pleasure  to  be  near  her,  to  watch 
her  graceful  manner  and  soft  gentle 
ways.  She  rmist  have  been  very 
good  to  look  at,  too,  or  her  own  sex 
would  never  have  been  so  fond  of 

Sullin^  her  beauty  to  pieces,  and 
emolishing  it,  as  it  were,  item  by 
item,  till  they  finished  by  proving 
that  she  was  positively  hideous — a 

Eerfect  witch !  God  Jj^elp  the  man, 
owever,  over  whom  such  witches 
cast  their  spells  !  She  had  about 
her  a  nameless  fascination,  such  as, 
happily  for  mankind,  falls  to  the 
lot  of  but  few  women :  such  as,  I 
am  convinced!  must  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  Meaea  in  the  olden  tmxe, 
and  to  which  I  refer  all  the  fables 
of  those  charms  and  love-philtres 
insisted  on  by  the  poets  as  forming 
the  pharmacopceia  of  that  seductive 
dame:  such  as  enabled  the  swart 
!E^gyptian  to  take  and  reject  Em- 
peror after  Emperor,  as  a  modem 
Belle  does  partner  arber  partner  in 
a  ball-room,  and  to  play  with  the 
civilized  world  as  a  c£dla  does  with 
its  ball :  such  as  taught  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  to  make  fools  no 
less  of  ^ave  statesmen  than  of 
iron  warriors,  inflicting  madness  on 
some  and  death  on  others,  as  the 
penalty  of  coming  within  the 
sphere  of  her  attractions :  such  a 
charm,  in  short,  as  should  be 
labelled  'poison,  like  any  other 
deadly  ingredient,  and  of  which  the 


most  dangerous  feature  is  the  pos- 
sessor's own  unconsciousness  of  its 
power. 

It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  the  de- 
scription of  a  woman.  All  that  is 
most  attractive  in  her  beauty  can 
be  rendered  neither  by  pen  nor 
pencil ;  nay,  not  even  by  the  boasted 
jaC'SimUe  of  the  photograph.  Lus- 
trous eyes,  deep  and  soft  and  win- 
ning ;  a  colourmg  like  the  delicate 
pink  of  the  inner  petals  of  the 
moss-rose :  silken  hair,  dark  in  the 
shade  and  golden  brown  in  the 
sun:  an  oval  face  of  the  noblest 
Ajiglo-Saxon  type,  surmounted  by 
the  fairest,  gentlest  brow  that  was 
ever  ploughed  by  care ;  a  rounded 
outline  of  form,  less  that  of  the 
nymph  than  of  the  goddess,  and  the 
graceful  yet  dignified  bearing  of  a 
queen.  What  is  all  this  but  a 
commonplace  good-looking  person, 
defined  in  commonplace  words, 
as  a  botanist  might  define  a  rose) 
Does  it  eitplain  the  charm  that 
surrounds  the  woman,  any  more 
than  a  page  of  Loudon  could  con- 
vey the  fragrance  that  clings  about 
the  flower?  Does  it  not  utterly 
fail  to  paint  that  rarest  and  most 
dangerous  combination,  the  ideal 
united  with  the  physical  type  of 
womanly  perfection,  the  form  that 
can  alike  win  devotion  and  com- 
mand obedience — ^the  beauty  to 
dream  of,  to  worship,  and  to  caress. 

Aye !  she  was  this  and  she  was 
that-— good  and  gentle,  and  fair  and 
fond,  and  so  is  many  another;  but 
Ada  was  loveable,  tnat's  the  truth  ! 
and  in  that  one  word  lies  all  the 
mystery  and  all  the  mischie£ 

Her  youth  had  not  been  an  en- 
viable one,  and  indeed  her  share  of 
happiness  in  life  was  none  of  the 
largest.  Is  it  not  usually  so  with 
the  most  gifted  of  both  sexes  1  Are 
not  the  bravest  and  the  best,  the 
gentlest  and  the  loveliest,  doomed 
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to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  su- 
periority over  their  kind? — as  if 
late  had  resolved  to  equalize  the 
lot  of  mortals :  nay,  to  bake  the 
porcelain  in  a  furnace  seven  times 
hotter  than  that  of  the  common 
clay.  I  never  see  a  man  the  envy 
of  his  fellows — ^I  never  look  upon  a 
woman  the  admiration  of  a  oall- 
room— but  I  think  of  the  proud 
head  humbled  perhaps,  and  bowed 
to  the  very  dust,  when  there  are 
none  to  see;  of  the  sweet  face 
writhing  in  sorrow  on  its  pillow 
when  the  light  is  out,  and  hot  tears 
can  course  each  other  down  the 
winsome  cheek  unrestrained  in  the 
dark.  Who  can  guess  the  wound 
that  is  draining  the  combatant's 
life  away,  so  long  as  he  keeps  his 
head  up  and  his  visor  closed  1  I 
once  overheard  four  words  spoken 
that  I  have  never  been  able  to  for- 
get; it  is  years  ago,  and  he  who 
uttered  them  has  gone  long  since 
to  the  rest  for  which  he  yearned  so 
pain^ly,  which  he  never  found  on 
earth ;  which  perhaps  I  alone,  of 
all  others,  knew  to  be  the  one  de- 
sire of  his  tortured  spirit — of  his 
weary,  aching  heart. 

And  thus  it  fell  out  that  I  heard 
the  cry  of  his  great  agony. 

I  had  seen  nim  in  all  the  pride 
and  exultation  of  social  triumph. 
A  week  before  he  had  won  his 
election,  and  been  chaired  and 
cheered — ^for  in  those  days  such  de- 
monstrations were  permitted  by 
law — ^as  XK)pular  candidate  had 
never  been  chaired  and  cheered 
before.  He  possessed  the  fairest 
bride  and  the  noblest  fortune  of 
three  counties;  he  was  young, 
handsome,  high-spirited,  and  popu- 
lar. That  very  day  his  favourite 
horse  had  won  a  cup,  and  I  had 
myself  witnessed  rank  and  beauty 
and  genius  crowding  round  him, 
with  homage  and  smiles  and  com- 
pliments, aye,  and  envy  of  his  thrice- 
favoured  lot.  So  as  I  walked 
homewards  along  a  meadow-path, 
screened  from  the  high  road  oy  a 
double  hedge,  thick,  briery,  and 
fragrant  with  a  load  of  May,  I 
mused  on  aU  I  had  seen,  and  I  said 
in  my  heart,  *  Surely  this  man  must 
be  happy !'  And  even  while  thus  I 
thought,  the  tramp  of  his  horse 


was  on  the  other  side  of  the  hedge, 
as  he  too  rode  home  alone,  and  I 
caught  a  glimpse  through  the  blos- 
soms of  the  fortunate  one's  face. 
Oh!  the  weary,  hopeless  look  of 
those  contracted  features  I  shall 
never  forget,  nor  the  stifled  agony 
of  the  voice  with  which  he  said 
aloud.  *0h  God!  oh  God!  How 
long !  looking  up  the  while  into 
the  blue  laughing  sky. 

When  I  heard  a  week  afterwards 
that  he  was  dead,  could  I  sorrow 
for  him  as  the  rest  did,  *  cut  off ' 
said  they,  'in  his  prime,  with  all 
that  made  life  worth  having  at  his 
feet  f  Could  I  pity  him,  and  bless 
myself  with  uplifted  hands,  and 
murmur,  *  The  ways  of  Providence 
are  inscrutable,'  according  to  the 
authorized  formula  provided  for 
such  cases  1  No :  rather  I  thought 
wistfully  with  Job  of  those  *  which 
long  for  death  and  it  cometh  not,' 
'  which  rejoice  exceedingly  and  are 
glad  when  they  can  find  the  grave.' 

It  is  a  good  many  years  now 
since  a  gay  and  gallant  young  Eng- 
lishman, spending  a  soldier's  leave 
in  the  capital  of  Austria,  thought  it 
expedient  to  fall  in  love  with  one 
of  those  Viennese  damsels  whose 
fascinations  «re  so  peculiarly  fatal 
to  the  British  heart.  Major  Glyn, 
like  his  countrymen  in  genera)^ 
could  not  resist  the  smiling  eyes, 
luxuriant  tresses,  and  winning  ways 
of  a  certain  fair  young  Grafinn,  from 
whose  gentle  tones  he  acquired  the 
worst  of  all  possible  German,  to  the 
detriment  of  his  pronunciation  and 
the  irremediable  capture  of  his 
affections.  But  the  Major,  though 
soft,  was  honest,  and  profounmy 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
very  little  besides  his  pay,  and  that 
his  bride's  fortune  was  barely  suffi- 
cient to  provide  her  with  a  trous- 
seau ;  he  married  her  out  of  hand 
at  the  British  Embassy,  to  the  iu- 
finite  disgust  of  his  own  family, 
who  repudiated  him  ever  after- 
wards, and  brought  her  away  to 
join  his  regiment  in  England  as 
happy  as  if  he  had  forty  thousand 
a  year. 

These  penniless  marriages  gene- 
rally answer  remarkably  well  at 
first.  Whilst  the  bloom  is  on  the 
thing,  upholstery  and  gilding  are 
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yerv  unnecessary  decorations,  and 
a  ^dinner  of  herbs'  is  a  most 
figuant  repast  so  long  as  you  are 
m  love  with  your  cook.  Most  of 
us  know  the  story  of  the  vapid  and 
Ua^  young  gentleman  who  went 
to  the  Olympic  with  the  late  Lord 
Melbourne,  and  complained  next 
day  of  the  dull  evening  he  had 
spent.  *  Hang  the  fellow !'  said  the 
light-hearted  statesman,  ^couldn't 
he  see  the  people  in  the  streets, 
and  the  gas-lights  flaring  on  the 
lobsters  in  the  fishmongers'  win- 
dows 1  Wasn't  that  pleasure  enough 
for  him?  What  would  a  man 
havef 

And  80  say  I,  'What  would  a 
man  have  ?  To  have  the  right  face 
opposite  you  every  morning  at 
breakfast,  the  right  voice  asking 
you  to  have  more  tea,  the  right 
smile  shining  to  gladden  and  soften 
you  for  the  whole  day ;  in  short, 
*the  right  woman  in  the  right 
place,'  is  happiness  enough  for  any 
man  on  this  side  the  grave — *So 
long  as  it  ladsJ*  Ay  1  there  is  the 
rub — ^the  gilding  is  so  apt  to  wear 
off,  the  colours  so  seldom  stand.  A 
man  gives  his  all  willingly  enough 
for  the  Venus  Anadyomene.  but 
some  fine  morning  he  may  wake  up 
immeasurably  disgusted  to  find 
he  has  got  but  a  plaster  of  Paris 
cast.  If  he  is  wise,  he  raises  it  in- 
continently several  inches  on  its 
pedestal,  and  spends  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  endeavouring  to  deceive 
himself  and  others  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  idol;  if  he  is  a  fool  he 
dashes  it  to  the  earth  and  breaks  it 
aU  to  pieces  and  seeks  out  another, 
to  be  again  disappointed,  with  the 
same  result. 

In  either  case  he  wishes  he  had 
left  the  goddess  alone. 

Such,  however,  was  not  Major 
Glyn's  fate.  He  often  boasted,  and 
vdth  r^eason,  that  he  was  the  hap- 
piest man  in  the  British  army.  He 
Iiad  married  the  woman  he  loved, 
and  he  loved  the  woman  he  mar- 
ried (not  necessarily  a  logical 
sequence),  so  he  never  found  him- 
self without  strength  and  spirits  to 
fight  the  battle  of  life.  Alwavs  in 
active  employment,  he  was  enabled, 
though  with  little  but  his  profes- 
sion to  depend  upon,  to  live  in 
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tolerable  comfort,  as  the  saying  is, 
'from  hand  to  mouth;'  nor,  when 
a  girl  was  born  to  them,  did  father 
or  mother  despair  because  there 
would  be  no  fortune  to  leave  their 
child.  *  God  will  provide,'  said  the 
Grafinn  in  her  German  accent ;  and 
the  Major  was  quite  satisfied  on  his 
infant's  behalf  with  the  reversion. 
And  so  little  Ada  grew  from  a  de- 
licate fragile  baby  into  a  rosy, 
saucy  romp,  alwajrs  merry,  fresn, 
gladsome,  and  wilful;  welcome 
even  in  the  stem  area  of  the  orderly- 
room,  and  almost  as  great  a  pet 
with  his  brother-officers  as  she  was 
with  her  own  papa. 

But  these  happy  days  could  not 
last  for  ever.  The  busy,  energetic, 
light-hearted  soldier  found  himself 
one  morning  unfit  for  duty.  Before 
watch-setting  that  night  he  was 
'  down  with  the  fever,  to  use  the 
re^mental  expression;  and  little 
Ada  missed  her  accustomed  dance 
to  the  music  of  *theTaptoo,'  which 
was  hushed  in  consideration  of  the 
Msy'or's  sickness.  The  next  day 
she  went  to  see  him  for  five 
minutes,  and  never  again.  He  was 
indeed  loth  to  quit  his  darling; 
loth  to  quit  the  dear  fond  wife 
with  whom  he  had  never  exchanged 
an  unkind  word ;  loth  to  quit  nis 

Profession,  his  men,  his  hopes,  and 
is  useful,  practical  career ;  but  he 
bowed  his  head  to  the  stroke  with 
courage  and  resi^ation.  Nor  did 
a  word  of  complaint  escape  his  lips, 
save  that  he  said  once,  *  It  seems 
hard  to  leave  you  and  the  child ; 
but  I  shall  see  you  both  again!' 

Then  the  muffled  drum  was  beat, 
and  the  soldiers  marched  with  their 
arms  reversed ;  and  the  charger, 
with  empty  saddle,  followed  his 
master  to  the  grave,  and  the 
Grafinn  was  a  widow,  and  little 
Ada  an  orphan. 

They  struggled  on  for  years,  as 
so  many  people  do  in  the  middle — 
or  perbaps  I  should  rather  say  the 
lowest — of  the  upper  ranks  of  life; 
struggled  to  keep  up  an  appear- 
ance of  respectability  on  an  in- 
sufficient income — ^to  seem  if  not  to 
he  above  want — ^to  retain  a  footing 
on  that  imaginary  surface  called 
'society,'  which  was  continually 
slipping  from  beneath  them,  and 
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everybody  said  they  deserved  great 
credit  for  their  efforts,  and  pitied 
them  exceedingly  and  assisted  them 
not  at  all. 

So  little  Ada  grew  from  a  rosy 
roundabout  child  into  a  tall  slip  of 
a  girl ;  and  the  Griifinn  taught  her 
all  she  knew  herself,  and  lived  only 
for  her  daughter,  and  was  some- 
what startled  at  last  toifind  that 
daughter  expanding  into  a  full- 
grown  woman,  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired, and  actually  sought  after  in 
marriage. 

Now  a  young  lady^s  first  offer, 
like  a  young  sportsman's  first 
partridge,  combines  the  two  very 
agreeable  elements  of  novelty  and 
success.  Nor  does  one  or  the  other 
devote  much  consideration  to  the 
intrinsic  value  of  the  bird  in  the 
bag.  Ada  never  stopped  to  think 
whether  the  little  flutter  of  triumph 
she  experienced  at  Mr.  Latimer's 
attentions  w|is  the  result  of  vanity 
or  affection,  nor  hesitated  for  an 
in>stant  in  assenting  to  mamma's 
•  avowed  opinion  '  that  Mr.  Latimer 
was  a  very  charming  person,  calcu- 
lated to  make  any  girl  happy-  that 
Ada  ought  to  feel  flattered,  and 
grateful  at  his  proposal,  and  if  she 
thought  she  covld  like  him,  had 
better  accept  him  at  once  1* 

The  Grannn  having  made  a  love- 
match  herself,  and  found  it  turn 
out  remarkably  well,  was  inclined 
strenuously  to  counsel  matrimony, 
and  held  also  the  firm  conviction 
of  all  foreigners — that  nothing  is 
so  desirable  for  a  young  lady  as  an 
early  marriage,  before  she  can  pos- 
sibly know  her  own  mind. 

There  were  besides  many  pru- 
dential considerations  in  favour  of 
the  match.  The  Grafinn's  health 
was  delicate;  her  income  very 
small.  It  was  a  great  point  to  get 
Ada  settled.  She  would  then  be 
no  longer  anxious  about  her  dear 
child.  She  would  miss  her  indeed 
sadly;  but  it  was  for  Ada's  hap- 
piness— doubtless  for  Ada's  hap- 
piness— and  the  sooner  it  was 
concluded  the  better. 

People  differ  so  much  in  their 
ideas  of  happiness.  Many,  and 
those  doubtless  the  wisest  and 
most  reflective,  hold  that  it  con- 
sists- in  plate,  carriage-horses,  and 


a  punctual  return  of  their  neigh- 
bours' visits ;  others,  and  these  are 
justly  scouted  for  their  folly,  opine 
that  it  flourishes  best  in  a  soil  of 
kindliness  and  community  of  ideas 
— nay,  that  it  must  be  warmed  by 
the  sunshine  of  mutual  affection. 
Alas  for  those  who  have  discovered 
that  none  of  these  accessories  can 
ensure  its  duration  ;  that  it  is  no 
exhalation  which  rises  from  earth, 
but  a  dew  that  descends  from 
heaven.  Alas  for  them !  because 
such  knowledge  comes  only  through 
great  sorrow  and  anguish  of  heart, 
yet  is  it  a  lesson  that  shall  profit 
them  unspeakably  hereafter. 

So  Ada  listenea  to  mamma  with 
a  glowing  cheek  and  a  pleased 
smUe,  and  told  her  to  accept  Mr. 
Latimer  for  her  that  afternoon 
when  he  called,  and  went  about 
her  simple  preparations,  nothing 
doubti^g  but  that  she  haa  done  au 
for  the  best,  nor  dreamed  in  her 
innocence  that  she  was  about  to 
barter  her  woman's  birthright  for 
a  mess  of  pottage. 

It  is  not  the  sorrow  that  must  be 
sustained  in  an  unhappy  union, 
which  is  to  be  dreaded;  that  can  be 
borne  like  all  other  tangible  evils. 
It  is  the  galling  reflection  on  the 
joy  that  has  been  missed. 

Latimer  was  one  of  those  comely, 
cheerful,  plausible  individuals  who 
are  so  popular  with  the  world.  The 
men  voted  him  *  such  a  good  fellow,' 
because  forsooth  he  was  ready  at 
any  hour  to  eat  and  drink,  to  play 
whist,  and  smoke,  or  join  in  the 
diversion  that  was  uppermost. 
Always  well  *got  up,'  thanks  to 
his  tailor — always  fresh-coloured, 
thanks  to  his  digestion,  which  wa» 
indeed  faultless — constitutionally 
good-humoured,  and  displaying^ 
habitually  that  superficial  cor- 
diality which  supplies  its  possessor 
with  so  many  acquaintances  and  so 
few  friends — ^he  was  an  acquisition 
to  every  party  of  pleasure,  a  wel- 
come guest  in  every  fast-going 
circle,  a  necessary  feature  of  every 
race-meeting  or  other  public  gather- 
ing of  the  thoughtless  and  the  gay. 
The  very  gipsy-women  at  Ascot 
knew  Latimer  too  well  to  offer  to 
tell  him  his  fortune.  '  You've  got  it 
in  your  face,  my  dear,'  they  would 
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say,  peering  roguishly  up  into  his 
well-favoured  countenance,  flushed 
with  luncheon  and  success. 
*  "Diere's  luck  in  the  tone  of  your 
Yoice  and  luck  in  the  tain  of  your 
^e,  and  it's  no  use  to  look  in  your 
hand,  with  such  beautiful  whiskers 
as  yours.  Give  the  poor  gipsy  half- 
a-crown  1'  Nor  was  the  flattery  un- 
deserved. Latimer's  whiskers  were 
indeed  worthy  of  the  pains  he 
bestowed  upon  them.  Shiny, 
curling,  and  voluminous,  they  pos- 
sessed all  the  elements  oi  grandeur: 
and  their  proprietor  was  once 
heard  modestly  to  observe  that  he 
owed  most  of  his  success  in  life  to 
the  assistance  of  these  magnificent 
appendages. 

1  do  not  think  he  was  quite  so 
great  a  favourite  with  ladies  as 
with  men.  The  gentler  sex  have 
wonderful  discrimination  in  cha- 
racter, and  an  intuitive  perception 
of  that  which  is  artificial  or  in- 
sincere. They  could  not  but  be 
amused  with  his  small-talk  and 
gratiQed  by  his  attentions;  yet 
every  woman  on  firat  meeting  him 
vowed  she  considered  him  'bad 
st^le  ;*  and  one  very  great  lady  to 
whom  he  was  presented,  herself  by 
no  means  choice  in  her  selection  of 
devotees,  looked  him  well  over  and 
tamed  her  back  upon  him  thence- 
forward^ with  the  sweeping  con- 
demnation 'that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman !' 

So  he  never  penetrated  quite  into 
the  highest  circles  of  that  world  in 
which  he  lived;  nor  did  the  ex- 
dusion  affect  him  in  the  smallest 
degree.  He  led  a  smoking,  jovial, 
free-and-easy  life,  chiefly  in  a  class 
of  society  which  the  great  lady 
alluded  to  above  would  have 
termed  *  third-rate,' '  and  a  good 
deal  amongst  artists,  professionals, 
actors  and  actresses,  singers  and 
the  like.  By  degrees  he  lapsed 
entirely  into  the  companionship  of 
the  latter ;  and  after  lie  had  spent 
his  patrimony  had  serious  thoughts 
of  going  on  the  stage,  when  the 
death  of  a  relative  put  him  once 
more  in  possession  of  a  compe- 
tency and  deprived  the  drama  of  a 
very  indifferent  performer.  He 
was  about  two-thirds  through  this 


last  fortune,  when  the  Power  that 
arranges  these  matters  put  it  into 
his  head  that  he  should  like  to 
make  Ada  Mrs.  Latimer. 

Poor  Ada  !  The  Grafinn  never 
found  out  the  mistake  she  had 
made.  The  girl  gave  her  hand  to 
Latimer ;  and  had  he  truly  loved 
her^  had  he  even  cared  for  her  with 
the  cold  temperate  affection  of  a 
relative,  doul^less  her  heart  would 
in  time  have  followed  the  gift. 
But  ere  she  had  been  married  a  very 
few  weeks,  the  truth  began  to  dawn 
upon  her  that  they  were  utterly 
unsuited  to  each  other.  His  innate 
vulgarity  of  mind  and  feeUng  was 
continually  offending  her  own  re- 
finement— ^that  true  refinement 
which  is  the  essential  characteristic 
of  every  pure-hearted  woman.  She 
could  not  conceal  from  herself  that 
he  was  utterly  selfish,  utterly  un- 
principled, and  that  the  very  par- 
tiality which  he  had  shown  f  or  ner 
beauty,  and  which  had  led  him 
into  a  step  so  contrary  to  all  his 
maxims  of  worldly  prudence '  as 
marriage,  was  fast  fading  away  in 
her  daily  society.  Can  anything 
be  so  galling  to  a  woman's  pride  as 
this? — ^to  fed  that  she  has  sacrificed 
her  whole  existence  to  a  man  who 
wanted  nothing  but  the  shell,  and 
see  him  gradually  getting  tired  of 
her ;  the  while  he  is  as  ignorant  of 
the  real  woman,  the  mind  and 
feelings,  and  so  to  speak,  the  kernel 
of  the  fruit,  as  an  utter  stranger. 
Had  she  loved  him  it  would  have 
broken  her  heart;  as  it  was  it  onlv 
broke  her  spirit.  She  determined, 
however,  that  the  Grafinn  should 
never  know  how  unhappy  she  was; 
and  day  after  day  this  fair  young 
creature  performed  her  part  with  a 
noble  hypocrisy,  and  smiled  cheer- 
fully in  her  mother's  face  as  if  she 
were  the  happiest  wife  in  the 
world. 

Then  came  pecuniary  difficulties,, 
angrjr  consultations,  and  constant 
humiliation.  In  the  midst  of  it 
all  the  poor  Grafinn  died,  and  Ada 
felt  when  she  had  lost  her  last 
friend  as  if  now  indeed  she  had. 
experienced  the  very  keenest  form 
of  woe.  *I  can  never  be  so  un- 
happy again,'  said  Ada,  as  she 
dn€Kl  her  tears  after  her  mother's 
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'  *i  ..(Lutsxm  tro  his  other  vices,  or 
fc^  i^  .auiM  XK»  tezBL  them,  his 
>«aM»vL«.*  wedknessesw  Lstiiiier  was 
.*  -;a^Oi«ir.  t^ecoJb^on,  indeed, 
:?^«^iuou.  to  b«  an  essential  ingredient 
I.  ia?>  character,  and  he  liked  it  for 
\u$^  owu  c^akd^  for  the  excitement  of 
it^  vicii^tades>  the  daily  ups  and 
vlown^oi  winning  and  losing,  per- 
ha|>^  luor^  than  for  the  actmd  lucre 
N^iiiCii  wa$  the  ostensible  object^  of 
hi^  Y«»:iture&  Not  satisfiea  with 
%\x^  chances  and  changes  of  the 
turf,  he  loved  to  hazard  considerable 
^jLuiuiiat  all  games  of  skill  or  fortune, 
iM^,  to  dabble  occasionally  in  that 
tr^oherous  river  of  Pactolus  which 
mortals  call  the  Stock  Exchange, 
a  dood  of  which  the  golden  waters 
are  so  hot  as  to  scald  the  fingers  of 
all  but  the  wariest  and  most  expe- 
rienced manipulators.  Such  a 
character  is  ill  adapted  to  make  a 
good  husband  to  a  woman  whose 
value  he  is  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing, and  of  whose  beauty  he  is 
beginning  to  get  tired.  So  matters 
verged  rapidly  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
at  last  came  the  explanation  and 
title  climax. 

They  lived  in  a  pretty  villa  on 
the  Thames,  embowered  in  sweet- 
briar  and  honeysuckles,  with  a 
sunny  lawn  stretching  down  to  the 
water-side,  and  the  rich  laburnums, 
the  *  golden  rain'  trees  of  Ada's 
mother-tongue,  drooping  overhead 
as  they  swayed  and  glittered  in  the 
scented  breeze  of  spring.  It  was  a 
snug  retreat  within  easy  distance  of 
London,  as  Latimer  well  knew,  yet 
retired  and  rural  as  a  hermitage  to 
Ada,  who  was  content  to  dwell  there 
in  solitude  week  after  week,  whilst 
he  amused  himself  in  the  rambling, 
dissipated,  good-for-nothing  society 
which  had  now  become  his  natural 
element.  Occasionally,  by  her  hus- 
band's desire,  she  womd  receive  his 

"ociates  at  *The  Cottage,'  and 
i;ed   herself  with   such   good 


^ect  to  entertain  them,  that 
'Latimer^s  sweet  wife'  became  a 
synonyme  for  all  that  was  loveliest 
and  best  on  eaitii,  even  amongst 
the  blackest  she^  of  that  vagrant 
flock.  Many  a  nm^  desperate  and 
reckless,  feu  something  strangely 
like  a  pang  in  his  worn,  bad  heart, 
as  he  beUionght  him  what  a 'differ- 
ent man  he  mi^t  have  been  with 
snch  a  woman  as  that  to  care  for, 
and  turned  from  his  host  with  a 
feeling  nearly  akin  to  disgust,  as 
he  oMcrved  the  utter  want  of 
deference  and  regard  with  which 
he  treated  that  gentle  and  lovely 
lady. 

Ada  bore  with  it  all,  sadlv, 
but  uncomplainingly.  Passionately 
fond  of  music,  she  cultivated  her 
talents  to  the  utmost,  and  amongst 
sXL  her  husband's  heterogeneous 
store  of  acquaintances,  those  who 
made  harmony  their  profession 
seemed  always  the  most  acceptable 
at  the  pleasant  luncheons  or 
fascinating  little  dinners  for  which, 
t^e  Cottage  was  notorious. 

It  was  a  fine  summer  morning 
after  one  of  these  reunions^  and 
Ada  was  moving  about  amongst 
her  flowers,  *  herself  the  rose  of  alL' 
The  French  windows  of  the  Cottage 
opened  to  the  lawn,  and  within 
might  have  been  seen  an  elaborate 
breakfast  service  of  massive  silver 
on  a  little  round  table  spread  with. 
a  snowy  doth,  and  bearing  a  luxu- 
rious repast,  whereof  a  tall  bottle 
and  a  oouquet  of  roses  formed 
two !  conspicuous  features.  A^iQn^ 
emerged  mto  the  garden  a  stout, 
good-looking  gentleman,  bright  and 
fresh  as  the  summer  mom  itself, 
with  ambrosial  whiskers  of  extra- 
ordinary magnitude,  a  richly- 
embroidered  velvet  dressing-gowjo, 
and  an  amber-tipped  chibouque  in 
his  mouth.  Puffing  forth  volumes 
of  framnt  LatakLan  fumes,  he 
paced  leisurely  down  the  smooth- 
shaven  sward — 

'Always  busy  amongst  those 
miserable  flowers,  Ada,'  he  re-» 
marked  carelessly,  without  remov- 
ing the  pipe  from  his  mouth;  *I 
wonder  you're  not  tired  of  roses 
and  liHes  and  daffydown-dillies. 
Don't  you  find  this  place  cursedly- 
slow?' 
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She  looked  quickly  up  at  him. 
Woman  as  she  was,  a  biting  retort 
could  not  but  occur  to  her  as  she 
contrasted  his  life  with  her  own. 
but  she  swallowed  it  down,  and 
replied  meekly, 

*You  know  I  like  gardening; 
and  surely  this  is  pleasanter  than 
hot,  smoky  London.' 

He  yawned,  and  crushed  an 
insect  beneath  his  gold-and-velvet 
slipper. 

^You  don't  like  London,  eh  V 

*  Hate  it,'  was  the  reply  honestly 
enough;  and  she  knelt  down  to 
tie  up  a  drooping  carnation. 

*  I  m  sorry  for  that,*  he  answered, 
as  if  speaking  on  a  matter  of  trivial 
importance;  'for  I  expect  you'll 
have  to  live  there  for  some  years. 
I've  sold  the  Cottage,  Ada,  furniture, 
fixtures,  and  all.  Sold  it  within  a 
hundrea  of  its  full  value,  and  lost 
every  rap  of  the  money  into  the 
bargain  I 

She  was  so  accustomed  to  these 
tmcomfortable  communications,  so 
used  to  reverses,  that  she  only 
turned  a  shade  paler,  and  opened 
lier  large  eyes  as  ne  went  on. 

'  Tm  about  told  out,  Ada,  that's 
the  fact.  Everything  has  gone 
wrong  lately,  just  as  it  did,  I 
remember,  in  Belphegor's  year. 
What  a  cracker  I  stood  to  win  on 
him  and  the  Rejected !  Well,  I've 
never  had  a  turn  of  luck  since 
Northampton ;  and  the  funds  went 
down  seven-eighths  just  after  I 
bought  in ;  and  the  South  African 
railway  shares  are  not  worth  so 
much  waste  paper;  and  the  mines 
in  Paraguay  seem  to  produce 
nothing  but  fire-damp  and  bilge- 
water  ;  and  indigo  has  gone  down 
twenty-five  per  cent.  It's  a  drug 
in  the  market — ^nobody  buys  it. 
E^ad,  I  shall  look  blue  enough 
with  aU  Tve  got  on  my  hands ! 
Lucky  I  didn't  pay  cash  for  it. 
And  I've  bills  enough  out  to  paper 
the  dining-room — and,  in  short, 
Ada,  Pve  seen  this  coming  on  a 
long  time,  but  I  wouldn't  bother 
ycu  about  it.' 

*  Why  didn't  youf  she  said,  lajdng 
her  shapely  hand  on  his  arm  with 
something  a^n  to  a  caress. 

Had  he  trusted  in  her,  and  gone 
to  her  for  sympathy  and  comfort, 


she  could  almost  have  loved  him 
even  then.  This  was  not  his  object, 
however,  and  it  would  only  have 
encumbered  him  -  so  he  refilled  his 
pipe,  and  proceeded  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  like  that  of  a  man  detailing 
his  possessions  or  his  gains. 

*  Money  in  the  funds,  none: 
landed  property,  four  acres  of 
garden  and  meadow-land — ^sold : 
mdigo,  sixty-seven  chests  bond- 
not  paid  for ;  shares  and  scrip, 
about  fifteen  hundred;  liabilities, 
from  six  to  seven  thousand :  per- 
sonal property,  one  chesnut  cab- 
horse,  with  plated  harness  to  match 
— seized;  also  several  exceedingly 
well-made  suits  of  clothes — ^wom 
out,  and  one  bottle  of  first-growth 
chateau-margaux,  on  the  breakfast- 
table — empty  1  1  think,  Ada,  it  is 
almost  time  for  me  to  make  a  bolt 
of  it.' 

She  was  unprepared  for  so  com- 
plete a  smash  as  he  described.  She 
could  but  weep  a  little,  and  wring 
her  hands  at  her  own  nelplessness. 

*  Can  nothing  be  doner  she  said; 

*  is  it  worse  than  it  ever  was  before  ? 
Will  matters  not  come  right  in 
time,  William]  you  have  so  often 
been  in  dif&culties.' 

She  had  not  called  him  by  his 
Christian  name  for  many  a  long 
day ;  but  her  heart  warmed  to  him 
now,  for  he  was  in  distress,  or  at 
least  she  thought  he  was. 

It  was  Sunday,  and  the  bells 
were  ringing  for  morning  service. 
Instinctively  she  moved  towards 
the  house  as  if  to  prepare  for  church, 
but  Latimer  placed  nim  self  before 
her — 

*  Don't  go  to-day,  Ada,'  said  he ; 

*  it's  no  use  making  a  secret  of  it 
any  longer ;  I'm  off  this  evening 
for  Australia!' 

She  sank  down  on  a  garden-seat 
in  a  state  of  utter  prostration  and 
astonishment. 

When  a  man  meditates  any  deed 
of  unusual  harshness  or  injustice, 
he  generally  lashes  himself  into 
such  a  state  of  anger  as  shall  goad 
hiTn  to  the  necessary  pitch  of  fiird- 
heartedness  j  and  although  Latimer 
was  constitutionally  a  good- 
humoured  person  enough,  he 
thought  it  incumbent  on  him  at  this 
juncture  to  prove  that   his  own 
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xuin  was  chiefly  his  wife's  fault; 
so  he  puflTed  savagely  at  his  chir 
hovqwR,  advancing  to  the  attack 
under  cover  of  the  smoke. 

*  Pve  never  had  a  chance,  you  see, 
Ada,  encumbered  as  I  have  been, 
living  down  here,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  neglect  matters  of  great 
importance  in  London ;  and  with 
my  small  income  how  could  I 
afford  the  expense  of  two  establish- 
ments? (Of  the  truth  of  this 
reasoning  Latimer  himself  was  the 
best  judge ;  but  if  the  Cottage  was 
his  only  home  he  was  strangely 
belied.)  *Then  I've  been  unlucky 
at  play,  cursedly  unlucky.  Why 
only  last  night  when  we  aU  went  up 
from  here,  Macer  broke  the  bank  at 
Number  Nine,  whilst  I  was  losing 
every  shilling  I  had  in  the  world 
at  Poulterer's.  I  can't  be  in  two 
places  at  once,  can  I?  Everjrthing 
went  on  well  enough  till  I  married, 
since  then  I've  been  so  hampered 
and  bothered  Pve  had  no  time  for 
anything.  There,  it's  no  use  cry- 
ing. You'll  do  far  better  without 
me ;  and  perhaps  when  I  get  to  the 
other  side  of  the  globe  altogether, 
there's  a  chance  that  the  luck  may 
turn.' 

Again,  had  she  loved  him,  how 
such  a  heartless  speech  would  have 
dried  her  tears  and  scorched  her 
brain,  but  her  holier  feelings  at 
least  were  unwounded,  and  she 
only  suffered  from  an  oppressive 
sense  of  loneliness  and  uijustice ; 
so  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  wept  on. 

*I  shall  ^et  awav  to-night,'  he 
proceeded,  his  good-humour  return- 
ing with  the  prospect  of  travelling, 
and  the  indulgence  of  his  innate 
love  of  change  and  excitement 
*  Being  Sunday,  I'm  safe,  you  see, 
and  I  can  run  down  to  Southamp- 
ton and  embark  before  day-break 
to-morrow.  I  bought  some  lots 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  from 
Sidney  last  year  on  spec,. and  have 
never  been  able  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It's  the  only  estate  Pve  got  left 
now^nd  I  ought  to  go  and  live  on 
it.  Pm  not  a  bad  hand  at  roughing 
it,  Ada^  though  I  like  to  have 
things  ship-shape  when  I  can.'  He 
pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  pretty 
house,  the  very  type  of  elegance 


and  comfort.  'But  after  all,  it's 
not  the  first  "downer*]  Pve  had  by 
a  good  many;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
leaving  you,  I  shouldn't  care  so 
much  about  it.' 

*May  not  I  go  with  you?'  she 
said,  looking  quickly  up  at  him 
with  a  wistful,  searching  glance. 

Latimer's  face  elongated  visibly. 
He  had  never  contemplated  the 
affeir  from  this  point  of  view.  He 
waved  his  pipe  vaguely^  as  though 
to  convey  an  idea  of  indefinite 
space,  and  observed  doubtfully, 

'Why,  it's  »  long  voyage,  you 
see,  and  a  wild  country  when  you 
get  there,  and  everjrtmng  quite  in 
the  rou^,  and  no  arrangements 
made.  I  think  I  had  better  go 
first,  and  see  how  things  are.  In 
short,  Ada,  you'd  be  infernally  in 
the  way,  and  thaf  s  the  truth !' 

She  seemed  quite  satisfied  with 
so  conclusive  an  answer,  and  never 
again  reverted  to  the  subject,  but 
busied  herself  with  preparations 
for  his  comfort,  and  inquiries  as  to 
his  supply  of  ready  money,  which 
was  indeed  of  no  inconsiderable 
amount,  and  saw  his  things  packed 
up,  ana  took  his  directions  as  to 
how  to  make  the  best  of  the  broken 
remnant  of  their  fortunes,  never 
repining  nor  reproaching  him  that 
starvation  seemed  about  to  stare 
her  in  the  face ;  and  so  the  after- 
noon wore  on,  and  a  cab  came  to 
the  front  gate  of  the  villa,  and  it 
was  time  for  him  to  be  gona 

A  bystander  might  scarce  have 
supposed  he  saw  a  parting  between 
husband  and  wife,  perhaps  for  ever, 
who  had  witnessed  that  well- 
dressed,  happy-looking  gentleman 
spring  gaily  into  the  cab  that  was 
to  taxe  him  to  London,  counting 
his  luggage  with  an  experienced 
eye,  and  rolling  an  unlignted  cigar 
between  his  fingers;  and  that  pale, 
yet  composed  and  quiet  lady  going 
to  and  fro  from  the  door  to  the 
carriage  with  cloaks  and  wraps, 
and  such  articles  as  are  always  mr- 
gotten  till  the  moment  of  depar- 
ture. Yet  Latimer's  voice,  was  very 
hoarse,  and  there  wa^  an  unusual 
moisture  in  his  eyes  as  he  bid  her 
the  last  farewell,  and  she  grew 
paler  and  paler,  till  her  face  was 
like  the  face  oi  a  corpse,  as  she 
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49tood  at  the  door  of  the  villa,  gazing 
wistfully  after  the  cab  till  it  was 
out  of  sight. 

Her  last  action  had  been  to  press 
into  his  hand  a  small  sealed  packet, 
which  her  husband  naturally  openea 
.as  soon  as  he  was  fairl^r  on  his 
road  to  London.  It  contained  the 
few  jewels  and  all  the  ready  money 
I>oor  Ada  possessed.  Deserted, 
and  in  poverty,  she  could  still  de- 
spoil herself  for  the  sake  of  one 
who  had  caused  her  unvar^ng 
isorrow  and  discomfort.  This  time 
the  tears  fairly  filled  Latimer^s  eyes. 

'What* a  trump  that  girl  is!' 
said  he,  with  so  loud  an  oath  as  to 
startle  even  the  imperturbable  cab- 
man who  drove  him.  *  Why  couldn't 
I  like  her  better  1  Why  couldn't  11 
Confound  it !  you're  far  better 
without  me  I  but  I'll  never  part 
with  the  bracelet,  my  poor  Ada  1 
Never,  as  long  as  I  live,  never  /' 

Heartless,  unfeeling  as  the  man 
was.  he  separated  it  from  the  rest 
of  tne  trinkets,  wrapped  it  u^  care- 
fully, and  laid  it  tenderly  in  his 
bosom.  Then  he  drove  on  more 
comfortable,  feeling  as  if  he  had 
made  his  wife  some  amends,  and 
joined  a  convivial  party  of  fellow 
profligates  whom  he  had  engaged 
to  meet  at  an  early  Greenwich  din- 
ner, previous  to  his  departure  by 
the  night  train,  in  something  like 
his  accustomed  nilarity  and  spirits. 
Latimer's  principle,  I  need  hardly 
say,  was  to  take  all  the  pleasure 
that  came  to  his  hand,  and  so, 
although  he  had  left  his  home 
that  day  a  ruined  man,  and  was 
about  to  be  self-exiled,  perhaps  for 
life,  from  his  countnr,  there  were 
still  a  few  hours  of  the  evening 
to  be  filled  up,  and  how  could 
they  be  better  employed  than  in 
eatmg  bread-and-butter  and  white- 
bait, and  drinking  success  to  his 
own  voyage  in  Mr.  Hart's  sunniest 
chamjpagne?  If  a  thought  of  the 
pale  £tce  he  had  left  ever  did  dis- 
turb hioL  which  is  doubtful,  he 
felt  the  bracelet  next  his  heart, 
and  as  bumper  after  bumper  dis- 
appeared and  mounted  to  his  brain, 
he  began  to  think  '  he  wasn't  such 
a  bad  fellow,  after  all.'  Why  should 
a  man's  efforts  be  hampered  by  a 
woman  he  didn't  care  for — ^wif e  or 


no  wifel  particularly  in  a  new 
country — ^nobody  could  control  cir- 
cumstances— ^hang  it !  he  had  done 
the  best  he  could — no  fellow  could 
do  more.' 

So  his  friends  drank  his  health, 
and  a  'pleasant  voyage  to  him, 
and  Latimer  p^d  the  bill,  and  they 
saw  him  off  by  the  train,  and  thus 
tolerably  comfortable  in  body,  and 
by  no  means  uneasy  in  mino,  the 
exile  hummed  *  Cheer  boys,  cheer,' 
and  smoked  alternately  half  way 
to  Southampton. 

Ada  gazed  after  the  cab  that 
took  away  her  husband  till  it  had 
turned  the  comer  of  the  road  and 
was  fairly  gone,  then  she  went 
back  into  the  drawing-room,  look- 
ing strangely  forlorn  and  deserted 
now,  and  burying  her  face  in  the 
sofa  cushions  gave  way  to  a  pas- 
sion of  tears.  After  this  she  prayed 
long  and  earnestly  on  her  Knees,  ^ 
and  rose  up  composed  and  com- 
forted. Sore,  so  to  speak,  and 
wearied  with  agitation,  yet  with  a 
new  and  startling  sensation  of  re- 
lief and  liberty  at  her  heart 


CHAPTER  VIL 

*  GANZ  ALLEIN.' 

There  were  housekeeping  bills  to 
be  settled,  there  were  servants  to 
be  paid  off  and  dismissed,  there 
were  certain  lady's  kni  ck-knacks  and 
trifles  of  Ada's  own  to  be  disposed 
of,  before  the  too  surely  impending 
execution  should  be  put  into  the 
house,  and  these  matters  had  to  be 
arranged  and  attended  to  by  the 
lone  and  helpless  woman.  And 
then  after  all  was  done,  after  sus- 
taining reproach  and  insult  from 
one  creditor,  and  coarse  pity, 
almost  as  hard  to  bear,  from  an- 
other,-if  ter  wrangling  with  a 
brokei's  man,  who  persisted  in  call- 
ing her  *miss.'  for  her  mother's 
miniature,  ana  eventually  being 
compelled  to  purchase  her  own 
property,  after  seeing  the  very 
sanctuary  of  her  home  profaned  by 
strangers,  and  her  household  gods 
shattered  upon  her  hearth,  poor, 
friendless  Mrs.  Latimer  had  to  be- 
take her  to  a  cheap  and  dirty  Lon- 
don lodging,  and  sit  down  with 
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her  hands  before  her  to  consider 
what  she  should  do  next.  Once, 
and  once  only,  she  revisited  *the 
Cottage.'  The  laburnums  had 
drooped  and  faded  now ;  the  lawn 
that  used  to  be  so  trim,  was 
patched  and  ragged  with  a  rank 
growth  of  verdure,  the  carnations 
were  trodden  down,  the  roses 
withered  or  overblown,  and  a  car- 
pet hung  outside  the  front  bed-room 
window.  She  never  went  near  the 
place  again. 

Manprideshimself  on  his  courage 
in  facing  danger,  on  his  endurance 
of  hardsnip,  his  dogged  resistance 
under  difficulties^  in  short,  on 
what  he  calls  *his  pluck.'  I  do 
not  think  this  quality  is  monopo- 
lized by  the  stronger  sex.  I  be- 
lieve a  stouter  heart  often  beats 
under  a  pair  of  stays,  than  under  a 
steel  cuirass.  My  own  idea  is  that 
a  brigade  of  amazons  could  conquer 
the  world.  The  great  difficulty 
would  be  to  provide  a  brigadier. 
"Who  is  to  command  these  heroines  % 
who  is  to  enforce  obedience  in  the 
muslin  ranks  of  the  invincibles  ? 
Not  one  of  their  own  sex,  assuredly, 
and  more  assuredly  still  not  one  of 
•ours. 

Mrs.  Latimer,  brought  up  with 
all  the  refinements  and  comforts 
of  a  gentlewoman,  and  after  her 
marriage  surrounded  by  the  luxuries 
which  never  fail  to  pervade  an 
establishment  over  which  ruin  is 
impending,  found  herself  compelled 
to  look  absolute  vxxnt  in  the  face. 
Not  for  a  moment  did  she  quail 
before  the  grim  antagonist.  Like 
a  brave  commander,  she  sat  down 
and  calculated  her  resources.  They 
were  very  slender,  but  she  had  a 
hopeful,  trusting  heart  to  back 
them,  and  she  never  despaired  that 
they  would  prove  enough. 

She  must  do  something  to  gain 
her  own  livelihood,  that  yf^  ob- 
vious ;  the  humble  store  of  ready 
money  was  melting  day  by  day. 
and  when  that  was  gone !  it  woula 
not  do  to  dwell  upon  the  possi- 
bility. Her  rare  talent  had  not 
been  left  uncultivated,  she  had 
worked  and  studied  during  her 
long  solitary  hours  at  the  Cottage, 
till  she  had  attained  a  degree  of 
science     and     execution     rarely 


equalled  by  an  amateur.  She 
would  become  a  music-mistress — ^if 
need  were,  she  would  sing  in 
pubUc  for  her  bread. 

And  here  her  acquaintance  with 
the  professionals  stood  her  in  good 
stead.  No  class  of  society  is  so 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  unfortunate,  as  that  which  it- 
self derives  a  precarious  subsistence 
from  art^— precarious  because  art  is 
but  an  ornament,  and  not  a  neces- 
sity of  existence.  My  lord  makes 
a  memorandum  of  the  case  for 
future  consideration,  and  bows  his 
suppliant  out  with  a  cold  smile. 
The  thriving  tradesman  gilds  his 
coarse  jest  or  coarser  rebuke  with 
a  present  alms,  but  peremptorily 
declares  that  no  future  apphcation 
must  be  made  in  the  same  quarter. 
It  is  the  artist  alone  who  affords 
sympathy  as  well  as  assistance, 
who  gives  ungrudgingly  from  his 
small  means,  and  wishes  it  were 
more;  above  all,  who  displays  a 
personal  interest  in  reverses  and 
misfortunes  such  as  he  knows  may 
at  some  future  time  impede  his 
own  career.  Which  of  us  but  has 
felt  the  inestimable  value  of  a 
friend  who  makes  our  case  his  own  ? 
who  lends  us  a  helping  hand  out  of 
our  trouble,  not  dry-shod  on  the 
brink,  but  wading  himself  knee- 
deep  in  the  mire?  who  binds  up 
our  wounds  and  puts  us  on  his  own 
beast,  and  pays  our  score  into  the 
bargaiUil  Ayl  that  good  Sama- 
ritan must  have  dwelt  in  a  land 
infested  by  thieves ;  must  have 
himself  known  what  it  was  to  be 
robbed  and  wounded,  so  he  had 
the  heart  to  aid  as  well  as  to  pity 
the  maltreated  traveller,  and  poured 
oil  into  his  wounds,  and  tenderly 
lifted  his  gasping  brother  from  the 
plain. 

No  sooner  did  Mrs.  Latimer 
make  it  known  that  she  required 
assistance,  than  friends  gai^ered 
round  her  far  more  numerously 
than  she  could  have  supposed. 
Ada  was  not  without  her  faults. 
At  the  core  of  her  gentle,  kindly 
nature  was  a  leavening  of  indomit- 
able pride,  and  I  fear  she  expe- 
rienced more  suffering  from  some 
of  these  well-meant  offers  of  assis- 
tance, than  she   had   done  from 
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many  an  effort  of  privation  and 
self-denial.  A  beginning,  how- 
ever, must  be  made ;  one  introduc- 
tion leads  to  another,  and  thus  it 
is  that  the  bees  get  what  is  called 
*"  a  connexion '  amongst  the  drones. 
It  was  not  long  ere  the  first  step 
was  gained,  the  bass  singer  whom 
I  have  already  mentioned,  and  who 
had  eaten  many  a  good  dinner  of 
Mrs.  Latimer's  providing,  and  made 
the  very  roof-tree  of  the  Cottage 
shake  to  his  tones,  had  recom- 
mended her  to  a  young  lady  in  the 
Eegent's-i)ark  who  was  anxious  to 
take  singing  lessons;  the  terms 
were  higher  than  she  expected.  It 
was  a  most  fortunate  opening, 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  done 
but  to  begin. 

So  on  a  hot,  dusty,  glaring  day 
early  in  August,  the  music-mistress 
left  her  humble  lodging  to  com- 
mence this  first  essay  m  gaining 
her  daily  bread.  A  week  ago  she 
would  have  thought  that  such  an 
opportunity  as  the  present  would 
hive  made  her  perfectly  happy. 
Now  she  dreaded  and  almost  loathed 
it,  though  she  reproached  herself 
for  ingratitude  the  while,  and  took 
herself  bitterly  to  task  for  weak- 
ness of  purpose  and  want  of  cou- 
rage. At  times  she  felt  as  if  the 
gallant  spirit  within  could  face  and 
conquer  any  difficulties,  but  at 
times,  also — and  who  shall  blame 
her  ?— the  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes 
as  she  thought  of  her  friendless 
and  unprotected  position,  of  her 
dreary  lot,  her  young  days  dark- 
ened, her  young  beauty  wasted  in 
the  mere  struggle  to  live,  her  capa- 
city for  happiness  and  for  makmg 
happy  so  completely  thrown  away ! 
Who  shall  say  why  these  things 
are  so?  Why  the  warmest  heart 
must  sometimes  be  the  saddest  and 
the  loneliest?  Why  the  kindliest 
nature  must  so  often  be  driven  back 
upon  itself,  to  sour  and  weary  and 
deteriorate?  So  little,  so  wry  little, 
would  make  some  so  happy!  ana 
yet  that  little  is  sternly  and  con- 
sistently denied.  It  is  not  for  us 
to  penetrate  these  things.  The 
Great  Artificer  of  all  is  the  best 
judge.  Day  by  day  we  see  the 
round  man  in  the  square  hole. 
We  only  know  that  all  the  strug- 


gling in  the  world  will  not  make 
his  prison  one  whit  less  angular 
and  uncomfortable. 

Kevolving  such  thoughts  as  these, 
Mrs.  Latimer,  in  the  quietest  and 
simplest  attire,  crossed  the  New 
Road'at  the  top  of  Portland-place, 
and  as  she  did  so  narrowly  escaped 
being  knocked  down  by  a  high- 
stepping  brown  cab-horse  that  was 
wasting  a  deal  of  action  (consider- 
ing the  time  of  year),  and  throwing 
about  a  vast  quantity  of  froth  as 
he  champed  and  churned  under  the 
skilful  guidance  of  a  pair  of  la- 
vender-coloured gloves,  the  only 
portions  visible  of  the  occupier  of 
the  cab.  The  lady  was  unconscious 
of  her  clanger.  The  gentleman 
totally  unaware  of  her  proximity. 
They  passed  within  a  horse's  length, 
yet  neither  saw  the  other's  Sice. 
Mrs.  Latimer,  with  her  indigenous 
good  taste,  could  not  but  approve 
of  the  Umt  ensemble  that  nad  so 
nearly  knocked  her  down  as  it 
rattled  by ;  but  she  had  far  other 
thoughts  to  occupy  her  mind  than 
dark  green  panels  and  high-stepping 
cab-horses.  Whilst  Gilbert  Orme 
— ^for  Gilbert  it  was  who  owned 
the  lavender  gloves  aforesaid — was 
yawning  his  way  out  of  town  in  a 
state  of  weariness  and  vacuity 
which  forbade  him  to  take  the 
slightest  interest  in  any  sublunary 
consideration.  He  was  hored  with 
the  London  season,  yet  leaving  it 
with  no  feelings  of  relief  or  excite- 
ment. He  was  on  his  way  to  a 
Scotch  mountain,  where  he  ex- 
pected to  be  hored  by  the  society  of 
too  many  intimate  friends*  and  too 
great  a  quantity  of  game.  He  was 
hored  with  the  prospect  of  a  rail- 
way journey  of  some  five  hundred 
miles,  to  be  accomplished  with  a 
break  at  a  north  country  hotel.  It 
was  a  hore  stopping  on  the  way ; 
but  then  it  was  a  hore  travelling  all 
night.  He  was  even  hored  with 
the  self-imposed  task  of  driving 
his  own  cab  to  the  station,  and  not 
five  minutes  before  had  caught 
himself  almost  envying  the  cheer- 
ful face  of  a  jolly  drayman,  whose 
wagon  blocked  the  street.  He  was 
thinking  what  a  weary,  useless  life 
his  own  was — how  he  would  like 
to  have  an  object  for  which  to  exert 
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himself— something  to  make  him 
eager,  and  energetic,  and  anxious, 
ay,  even  if  it  made  him  unhappy 
— something  to  scheme  for,  and 
think  of,  and  fret  about— some- 
thing to  care  for-^omething  to 
love. 

And  he  passed  her  within  three 
paces,  and  drove  on  all  unconsci- 
ously to  the  London  and  North- 
western Kaiiway ;  but  we  will  not 
anticipate,  and  our  business  is  now 
with  the  lady  rather  than  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mrs.  Latimer  walked  on  till  she 
arrived  at  the  gate  of  a  pretty  de- 
tached villa,  the  entrance  to  which, 
with  its  trim  lawn  and  wfeU-swept 
gravel-drive,  reminded  her  a  little 
of  the  Cottage.  It  was,  however, 
a  far  larger  and  more  stately  re- 
sidence, and  everything  about  it, 
from  tne  fat  spaniel  stretching 
itself  in  the  sun,  to  the  pufiy  foot- 
man who  opened  the  door,  denoted 
affluence  and  comfort. 

'Is  Miss  Jones  at  home?  asked 
.  the  music-mistress,  conquering  a 
mixed  feeling  of  pride  and  shyness 
at  a  gulp. 

'Yes,  my  lady,'  answered  the 
man,  a  thorough  London  servant, 
who  had  only  accepted  the  appoint- 
ment with  Alderman  Jones,  as  he 
said,  *  temporarily,  for  country  air,' 
and  whose  savoir  vivre  prompted 
him  that  so  plainly  dressed  and 
engaging  a  lady  calling  at  that 
early  hour  must  be  a  countess  at 
least.  *  Step  this  way,  my  lady,  if 
you  please ! 

Kemorse  tore  that  official's  heart, 
and  poisoned  his  one-o'clock  dinner, 
when  he  ascertained  the  real  busi- 
ness of  the  visitor.  In  the  mean- 
time, Mrs.  Latinier  followed  her 
conductor  upstairs,  summoning  all 
her  courage  for  the  ordeaL 

At  the  first  landing-place  she 
encountered  a  rubicund  old  gentle- 
man with  a  bald  head  and  a  white 
neckcloth,  who  first  begged  her 
pardon,  as  it  should  seem,  for  taking 
the  liberty  of  going  down-stairs  in 
his  own  house,  and  then  stopped 
her  further  progress  by  the  sum- 
mary process  of  placing  his  corpu- 
lent person  immediately  in  front  of 
her. 

'Madam,'  said  the  old   gentle- 


man, with  a  ludicrous  mixture  of 
profound  deference  and  startling 
abruptness,  'pardon  the  liberty  I 
take  in  asking,  but  are  you  going 
upstairs  to  give  my  daughter  a 
singing-lesson? 

She  bowed  silently  in  the  affir- 
mative. '  This,  then,'  she  thought, 
must  be  the  parent  Jones.  I  won- 
der if  his  daughter's  voice  is  equally 
difficult  to  modulate.' 

'  Not  with  that  pale  face — ^I'll  be 
— I  beg  your  pardon — not  with  that 
^ale  face!  xou  don't  go  a  step 
further.  This  way,  ma'am,  this  way. 
You'll  eicuse  me.  John,  the  sherry, 
directly;  and  a  biscuit,  and  some 
fruit !  And  let  Miss  Jones  know. 
You'll  find  this  the  coolest  room  in 
the  house.  Lord  1  how  tired  she 
looks;  and  what  a  knave  that  hus- 
band of  hers  must  be !' 

The  alderman  had  two  little  pe- 
culiarities, which  rendered  him  at 
first  a  somewhat  startling  acquain- 
tance— one  was  a  habit  of  speaking 
out  his  thoughts  and  checking  him- 
self too  late,  which,  though  incon- 
venient, is  by  no  means  a  very  un- 
common failing:  and  the  other, a 
practice  of  deriving  his  metaphors 
and  other  figures  of  speech  from 
the  noble  game  of  whist,  of  which, 
though  a  moderate  player,  he  was 
an  ardent  admirer.  Albeit  a  trifle 
choleric,  he  was  kindly,  jovial, 
good-natured,  and  generous — cloved 
his  only  daughter  Bella,  as  he  still 
loved  her  mother  in  her  grave 
at  St.  John's  Wood ;  and  believed 
old  sherry  to  be  the  true  elixir 
vitce,  and  an  unfailing  remedy  for 
all  diseases,  whether  of  body  or 
mind. 

With  his  own  hand  he  poured 
out  a  large  glass  of  that  reviving 
liquid  for  Mrs.  Latimer.  He  had 
heard  her  story,  and  pitied  her  sin- 
cerely ;  nor  was  he  satisfied  till  she 
had  drained  it  every  drop,  and  the 
colour  had  returned  to  her  cheek 
and  the  brightness  to  her  eye. 

Then  Aklerman  Jones  began 
again. 

'Bella's  dressing,  Mrs.  Latimer. 
A  late  riser;  so  was  her  poor 
mother.  You  should  have  known 
her,  my  d^r  madam.  That  woman 
was  one  in  a  million.  There's'  her 
picture.    Yes,  it's  very  like,  but 
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wants  her  sweet  smile.  Ay,  ay, 
we  were  very  happy  together,  too 
happy  to  last.  But  it^s  a  blessed 
lot  Nothing  equals  a  happy  mar- 
riage 1  By  Jove !  there's  a  mis- 
deal! Have  a  little  more  sherry, 
Mrs.  Latimer.  No]  You're  wrong, 
I  think.  I  got  it  at  Discount's  sale 
last  year.  Poor  fellow!  he  knew 
what  sherry  was:  and  now,  he's 
left  his  wife  and  family,  and  gone 

off  without  a  penny  to  Austr 

Hang  it !  I  was  deuced  near  re- 
voking again.    Here's  Bella !' 

Luckily  for  the  alderman,  his 
daughter  made  her  appearance  at 
this  iuncture ;  and  bowing  kindly 
to  MiB.  Latimer,  rang  for  her  late 
breakfast;  and  in  five  minutes, 
with  her  frank,  almost  hoydenish, 
manner,  and  her  kind,  good  heart, 
made  tne  music-mistress  feel  com- 
pletely at  home.  She  was  a  black- 
eyed,  black-haired,  fresh-coloured 
girl,  with  a  broad  comely  face,  and 
a  broad  hearty  smile ;  such  a  girl 
as  looks  more  in  place  on  a  dairy- 
floor  than  behind  the  curtain  of  an 
opera-box,  and  yet  with  a  degree 
of  true  refinement  in  her  honest 
womanly  nature  that  might  put 
many  a  great  lady  to  the  blush. 
She  turned  papa  round,  her  fin- 
ger, did  exactly  what  she  pleased, 
and  enjoyed  her  London  life  and 
her  London  pleasures  as  such 
things  can  only  be  enjoyed  at  nine- 
teen. 

'  You  must  teach  me  to  sing  beau- 
tifully, Mrs.  Latimer,'  said  she,  be- 
fore they  had  been  five  minutes  at 
the  pianoforte,  'as  beautifully  as 
you  do  yourself.  I  shall  not  be  a 
bit  afraid  of  you.  I  can  see  already 
that  you  are  not  the  least  cross.' 

Such  was  Mrs.  Latimer's  first 
attempt  at  gaining  a  livelihood, 
and  successful  in  itself,  it  led  to 
success  in  many  others.  A  fast 
friendship  sprung  up  between  her 
and  the  J  ones's,  cemented  on  their 
part  by  every  kindly  oflS.ce  they 
could  imagine,  and  recommenda^ 
tions  without  end.  The  music- 
mistress  soon  found  she  had  as 
much  to  do  as  she  could  find  time 
for,  and  was  even  able  to  send  out 
remittances  to  her  ^ood-f  or-nothing 
husband  in  Australia.  The  second 
of  these  donations  was  returned 


from  Sydney  with  ah  intimation 
that  William  Latimer  was  no  more. 
At  the  time  at  which  my  story 
opens,  Ada  had  thus  been  eighteen 
months  a  widow,  and  was  one  of  the 
sweetest  English  singers  in  London. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

MISGIVINGS. 

I  must  begin  my  story  again, 
taking  what  seamen  call  a  fresh 
departure  from  a  point  subsequent 
to  the  events  I  nave  already  de- 
tailed. Such  of  my  characters  as 
have  appeared  on  the  stage  must 
be  marshalled  anew,  fitted  with 
proper  dresses  and  decorations 
from  the  wardrobe,  and  so  ushered 
up  to  the  foot-lights,  exulting  in 
their  respective  parts.  For  those 
who  may  come  on  hereafter  I  must 
crave  indulgence,  if  not  applause. 
Let  the  pit  suck  their  oranges  with 
forbearance,  if  not  satisfaction,  the 
boxes  smother  their  yawns,  the 
gallery  abstain  from  hisses.  Tra- 
gedy or  comedy,  touching  melo- 
drama or  broad  farce,  the  curtain 
must  fall  at  last  on  all  alike ;  so  in 
real  life — clouds  or  sunshine,  storm 
or  calm,  lolling  on  patent  springs, 
or  trudging  footsore  through  the 
mire, — ^have  but  patience,  brother : 

Be  the  day  weary  or  never  so  long. 
At  length  it  ringeth  to  even-song. 

Alderman  Jones  is  in  an  omnibus 
bound  for  the  Bank;  John  Gordon 
is  in  a  counting-house  in  the  City, 

*  counting  out  his  money;'  Bella 
is  eating  bread-and-butter,  if  not 

*  bread  and  honey,'  at  the  villa  in 
the  Kegent's-park ;  Lady  Olivia  in 
Belgrave-square  is  adding  up  her 
butcher's  book  with  a  gold  ena- 
melled pencil :  Lady  Gertrude  read- 
ing her  Erench  novel  upstairs ;  Ada 
Latimer  is  preventing  two  little 
girls  at  Bayswater  f rom  mangling 
a  duet ;  and  Gilbert  Orme,  in  his 
bachelor  lodgings  in  Green-street, 
has  already  finished  breakfeist, 
though  it  is  but  twelve  o'clock. 

It  is  the  day  after  the  morning 
concert  to  which  he  escorted  his 
mother  and  cousin.  Gilbert  whistles 
with  considerable  execution  (he 
learnt  the  accomplishment  years 
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ago  at  West- Acres,  from  the  keeper's 
eldest  boy,  now  assistant  to  a  tra- 
velling snowman),  and  he  has 
whistled  a  simple  plaintive  air  that 
he  heard  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  over  and  over  again:  yet 
by  the  expression  of  Ms  face  it 
does  not  seem  that  he  whistles 
like  the  ploughboy,  'for  want  of 
thought.' 

Enter  to  him  Lord  Holyhead,  an 
intimate  friend,  some  few  years  his 
senior,  who  has  admittance  at  all 
hours.  That  nobleman  first  exa- 
mines his  manly  and  miUtary- 
looking  person  in  every  glass  m 
the  room,  then  throws  himself  into 
an  arm-chair,  hatted,  gloved,  booted 
and  spurred,  with  his  riding-whip 
in  his  hand,  lights  a  cigar,  gets  it 
weU  under  we^h,  and  finally  con- 
descends to  bid  good-morrow  to 
his  host. 

*  Well,  Gilbert,  how  goes  it,  my 
boyr 

To  which  Gilbert,  as  becomes 
one  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  re- 
plies with  classic  elegance — 

*  Nicely,  thank  ye,  J^obs !  How's 
yourself]' 

This  effort  achieved,  the  friends 
smoke  on  in  solemn  silence.  -It  is 
scarcely  necessarv  to  ot)serve  that 
*  Nobs'  is  Holyhead's  nickname, 
originally  acquired  at  Eton,  and 
like  FalstaflTs  'Jack,'  only  to  be 
used  by  his  familiars.  He  is  a 
nobleman  of  considerable  energy 
and  determination,  a  stanch 
friend,  an  uncompromising  foe; 
not  sweet-tempered  when  crossed, 
but  with  tact  and  self-control,  and 
moral  as  well  as  physical  courage. 
His  motives  and  principles  are  of 
the  world  worldly,  but  he  will 
readily  do  battle  even  with  that 
world  on  occasion.  He  has  served 
with  distinction,  of  which  he  is 
naturally  proud,  and  has  fought 
his  way  through  one  or  two  scrapes 
by  sheer  coolness  and  pluck  better 
than  he  deserved.  He  likes  Gilbert 
more  than  most  people,  and  hustles 
him  about,  and  *  wakes  him  up,'  as 
he  calls  it,  and  otherwise  domineers 
over  him,  as  is  his  Lordship's  wont 
with  his  friends.  Like  all  men  of 
action,  he  finds  a  charm  in  an  easy- 
going, good-natured,  dreamy  tem- 
perament, especially   antagonistic 


to  his  own ;  so  there  are  few  days 
of  which  he  does  not  spend  a  por- 
tion in  Orme's  society. 

Lord  Holyhead  is  a  widower, 
and,  it  would  appear,  not  likely  to 
marry  again. 

He  soon  fidgets  out  of  his  arm- 
chair and  makes  a  tour  of  the 
apartment,  criticising  for  the  hun- 
dredth time  Gilbert's  favourite 
prints  and  water-colours,  and  find- 
ing fault,  as  usual,  with  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  his  indolent  friend 
on  the  sofa. 

'  You  should  put  that  screen 
further  back,  Gilbert.  It  would 
show  the  caricatures  better,  and 
keep  off  the  draught  from  the  door. 
And  do  turn  the  Thetis  with  her 
face  and  neck  to  the  light;  you 
lose  the  whole  effect  of  her  attitude 
in  that  comer.' 

'I'm  very- fond  of  my  Thetis,' 
says  Gilbert,  with  a  stretch  and  a 
yawn. 

'  No  reason  you  should  keep  her 
in  the  dark,  my  boy.  Then  I  don't 
like  the  bracket  you  have  put  her 
upon;  all  that  florid  carving  is 
wretched  bad  taste,  and  not  over 
well  done.  I'll  send  you  one  I  saw 
yesterday  in  Wardour-street,  on 
condition  that  you'll  turn,  this 
hideous  landscape  to  the  walL  The 
water  runs  up-hiU,  and  a  thing  like 
that  has  no  Business  over  a  chim- 
neypiece.  Then  Bosa  Bonheur's 
print  ought  to  hang  as  a  peridant 
to  the  Landseer.  By  the  way, 
talking  of  that,  when  are  your 
horses  coming  up  at  Tattersall's  f 

'  To-day,'  answered  Gilbert,  set- 
tling himself  into  a  more  comfort- 
able attitude  on  his  couch. 

*  And  you  never  told  me  a  word 
about  it.  How  like  you.  Yoii 
certainly  are  the  most  indolent 
fellow  m  London.  I  wanted  par- 
ticularly to  know,  and  I  could  have 
helped  you  to  sell  them.  Why, 
Craner  would  give  anything  to 
have  the  little  bay  horse.  Is  he  to 
be  sold  r 

'What,  Matador?'  replied  the 
fortunate  proprietor  of  that  desir- 
able animal,  '  yes — ^I  suppose  so — 
he'll  go  up  with  the  rest. 

'  I  mean  the  horse  you  rode  over 
six  feet  of  timber  last  season  under 
the    Coplow,'    urged     Holyhead, 
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wanning  with  the  congenial  sub- 
ject, as  hunting  men  will.* 

'  Only  five !'  answered  Gilbert, 
quietly,  but  his  eye  kindled  and  he 
moved  into  a  sitting  ]9osture  with 
something  like  revivmg  energy. 
Bellerophon  was  not  a  better  horse- 
man, and  he  was  over-fond  of  that 
fascinating  pursuit  termed  '  riding 
to  hounds.'  Hitherto  it  had  been 
his  one  excitement,  his  passion,  his 
predilection,  the  poetry  of  his  life. 

On  his  mental  vision  came  back, 
as  in  a  picture,  the  dash  and  skurry 
of  the  scene;  the  stretching  pas- 
tures smiling  in  the  sun ;  the  time- 
honoured  Coplow,  crested  with 
trees,  above  nim;  the  flashing 
scarlets  scattering  like  a  broken 
string  of  beads :  Matador^s  sweep- 
ing gallop  and  the  meanmg  shake 
ofms*  resolute  little  head ;  the  oak 
rails,  high,  stifT,  and  ragged,  with 
the  gurgling  watercourse  beyond ; 
and  the  deer-like  bound  that  landed 
him  alongside  those  white  hounds 
fleeting  so  noiselessly  up  the  hedge- 
row I 

Even  in  Green-street  his  blood 
danced  in  his  veins  to  think  of  it ; 
but  the  nil  admirari  is  the  ruling 
principle  of  modem  youth,  and'  so 
ne  sat  still  and  said  nothing  more. 

*  Five,  or  six,'  resumed  his  friend, 
^jovL  pounded  them  all,  and  quite 
right  too!     Well,  I  shall  be  at 

'  Tattersall's  after  luncheon,  and  TU 
write  a  note  to  Craner  to  meet  me 
there.  I  suppose  you  vroni  take 
any  trouble,  and  don't  care  a  brass 
£utbing  whether  the  horses  are 
sold,  or  boiled,  or  cut  up  into 
sandwiches  ? 

*  It  wont  make  much  difference 
to  me,'  answered  Gilbert,  who  had 
never  felt  so  little  interest  in  these 
the  most  valued  of  his  possessions 
as  to-day ;  *'  we  can't  hunt  again  till 
November,  you  know,  and  now  it's 
only  May.  If  thcy^re  not  sold 
they'll  go  down  to  West- Acres,  and 
if  tnev  are  I  can  always  buy  some 
more. 

'West-Acres,'  said  Lord  Holy- 
head, thoughtfully,  '  West- Acres  ! 
why  don't  you  marry  your  cousin, 
and  ffo  and  live  at  West-Acres  ? 

*  &e's  never  asked  me ! '  re- 
marked Gilbert,  with  considerable 
navveU  ;  but  th6  colour  rose  a  little 


to  his  brow  nevertheless,  and  he 
threw  the  end  of  his  cigar  into  the 
grate,  and  unconsciously  began  to 
whistle  the  air  that  had  lately 
taken  such  strange  possession  of 
his  fancy. 

Lord  Holyhead  was  very  much 
attached  to  his  friend.  He  would 
have  liked  to  furnish  his  house  for 
him,  buy  his .  wines,  choose  his 
horses;  nay,  to  provide  him  with 
such  a  wife  as  he  thought  good  for 
him,  draw  up  the  settlements  him- 
self, and  stand  godfather  to  the 
first:-bom,  because  this  was  his 
mode  of  showing  his  affection.  He 
now  began  to  ponder  as  to  Whether 
he  should  insist  on  Gilbert's  be- 
coming a  Benedict  or  not. 

*  You  re  not  a  marrying  man,  Pm 
afraid,'  continued  the  peer,  waJking 
about  the  room,  and  flicking  the 
furniture  in  general  with  his  rid- 
ing-whip ;  *  for  the  matter  of  that, 
no  more  am  I.  Still,  there's  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  upon  the  propriety 
of  your  settling  at  West-Acfes. 
In  the  first  place,  that  property 
might  be  increased,  with  a  little 
attention,  nearly  a  third  in  value. 
Then  your  political  interest  should 
be  kept  up,  and  nothing  does  that 
so  effectually  as  going  to  magis- 
trates' meetings  and  giving  your 
neighbours  venison  and  cham- 
pagne. The  fact  is,  you  ought  to 
be  in  Parliament,  my  boy.  There 
will  be  a  general  election  before 
long:  go  down  and  stand  for  the 
county !' 

*  I  don't  seem  to  care  much  about 
Parliament,'  answered  Gilbert :  *  and 
then  the  canvassing,  and  hand- 
shaking, and  beer-dnnking  are  not 
exactly  in  my  line.  I  don't  see 
why  I  m  to  be  hand  and  glove  with 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Kobinson,  only 
when  I  want  their  votes,  and  I'm 
sure  I  couldn't  keep  it  up  when 
the  necessity  was  past.  Then 
think  of  those  uncomfortable  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Holy- 
head; Pd  rather  be  in  a  hussar- 
saddle,  or  a  stall  in  a  cathedral,  or 
the  front  row  of  the  dress  circle  at 
the  play.  No;  I  don't  think  it 
would  suit  my  book  to  be  a  states- 
man.' 

*  Nonsense !'  replied  his  energetic 
adviser;  'every  fellow  should  have 
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something  to  do.  You'll  be  para- 
lytic by  tne  time  you're  forty,  if  I 
can't  wake  you  up  into  exertion, 
m  teU  you  what,  Gilbert— I'll  let 
you  off  the  House  of  Commons  if 
you'll  promise  me  that  you'll  marry 
Lady  Gertrude.' 

Again  a  faint  colour  rose  to  the 
listener's  temples,  and  a  slight 
movement  escaped  him  of  impa- 
tience and  dis^st.  The  same  topic 
had  often  before  been  suggested, 
nay,  urged  upon  him  by  his  friend, 
and  he  had  almost  brought  himself 
to  look  upon  it  as  most  of  us  do 
upon  death — to  regard  it  as  an 
eventual  catastrophe,  of  which  the 
time  and  manner  were  both  so  un- 
certain that  it  was  useless  to 
trouble  his  head  upon  the  subject. 
Holyhead  waxed  more  and  more 
energetic  as  he  proceeded — 

*I  don't  know  where  you're  to 
find  a  nicer  ^1,  if  you  himt  all 
London  for  her — eleven  accom- 
plished, good-humoured,  good- 
lodking,  and  as  thoroughbred  as 
Eclipse.  She's  just  the  girl  to 
make  a  g6od  wife  to  a  man  in  a 
certain  position,'  and  the  peer 
thought  of  the  late  Lady  Holyhead, 
who  possessed  indeed  none  of  the 
advantages  he   had  enumerated; 

*  then  she  gets  on  so  well  with  your 
mother,  and  you  know  as  well  as  I 
do  it  isn't  everybody  who  can 
manage  Lady  QUvia.  Hang  it, 
Gilbert!  if  I  was  that  sort  of  fellow, 
you  knqw,  and  soft,  and  so  on,  ril 
be  shot  if  I  wouldn't  marry  her 
myself,  if  I  thought  she'd  have  me.' 

*  I'm  sure  you've  my  leave  to 
try,'  was  the  imperturbable  answer. 

*  Gertrude  would  like  to  be  a  peer- 
ess, and  you're  not  such  a  bad 
fellow,  after  all ;  far  more  fit  to  be 
a  respectable  man  than  myself !' 

The  peer  rose,  looked  in  the 
glass,  twirled  his  moustaches,  and 
turned  away  with  a  doubtful  shake 
of  the  heaa.  Apparently  the  last 
suggestion  had  struck  out  a  fresh 
train  of  ideas,  for  he  consulted  his 
watch,  strode  to  the  window  to  see 
if  his  horses  were  still  at  the  door, 
and  coming  back  to  the  sofa,  bade 
its  occupant  *  Good-bye'  with  a 
strenuous  injunctibn  'not  to  be 
late.' 

*  Of  course  not,'  replied  Gilbert, 


looking  up  most  innocently:  *  On 
no  account — but  why?  and  for 
whatr 

'You'd  make  a  saint  swear,' 
burst  out  Lord  Holyhead.  '  Don't 
you  remember  youre  engaged  to 
dine  at  Eichmond  with  me  to-day  I 
and  Pve  arranged  to  drive  you 
down !  You  promised,  PU  take  my 
oath,  and  if  youVe  made  any  other 
engagement  you  must  throw  it 
over.  Not  a  moment  later  than 
five,  mind  I  You  and  I  can  go  in 
the  phaeton.  I  want  to  know  what 
you  think  of  my  American  horse. 
Charley  Wing  and  old  Landless 
will  meet  us  at  the  Castle,  and 
Madame  Bravoura  drives  down 
with  her  aunt  in  my  brougham. 
So  that's  the  party — ^now,  you  wont 
put  us  in  the  hole.' 

'Bravoura's  going,  is  she?' 
observed  Gilbert ;  '  I  thought  that 
was  all  over — "^ne  with  the  last 
year's  snow."  How  confiding  of 
you  to  ask  me  to  meet  her !  I  say, 
Nobs,  shall  I  go  down  in  the 
brougham,  and  you  can  drive  the 
aunt?  Tnen  you  don't  want  to 
marry  Gertrude  quite  yet,  after  alL' 

*  Nobs,'  as  his  friend  called  him, 
vouchsafed  no  answer.  'I'll  call 
for  you  at  White's,'  was  all  he  said; 
and  in  another  minute  he  was 
clattering  up  the  street  at  his  usual 
pace,  which  wore  him  out  at  least 
one  nack  a  season,  to  the  disgust 
of  his  groom,  and  the  advantage  of 
the  dealers. 

Ere  he  had  turned  the  comer  of 
the  street,  Gilbert  rose  from  the 
sofa  and  began  to  pace  thoughtfully 
up  and  down  the  room.  What  had 
come  over  him  1  was  he  going  to  be 
ill?  going  to  have  a  brain  fever? 
or  the  measles  for  the  second  time? 
or  what  ?  Perhaps  after  all  he  was 
only  growing  old.  Growing  old! 
and  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  it 
could  scarcely  be  that.  Yet  why 
had  everything  begun  to  pall  upon 
him,  that  used  to  be  so  pleasant 
and  enlivening?  A  year  ago,  nay, 
a  fortnight  ago,  he  would  have 
willingly  gone  a  dozen  miles  to 
meet  Madame  Bravoura.  She  was 
then  a  sparkling  and  fascinating 
sjrren,  whose  witty  rejoinders  were 
only  made  more  enchanting  by  her 
broken  English,  and  her  meUinuous 
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tones.  Now  she  seemed  to  be 
nothing  but  a  bold,  bad  Italian 
woman,  with  a  sallow  skin,  a  mere- 
tricious manner,  and  a  hideous  old 
aunt.  Where  on  earth  was  the 
pleasure  of  associating  with  these 
sort  of  people  1  They  had  no  ideas 
in  common  with  himself,  after  all.. 
What  was  their  conversation  but  a 
tissue  of  slang,  slander,  and  bad 
jokes?  What  were  they  without 
their  tinsel,  without  sunshine,  and 
pink  bonnets,  and  sweet  champagne, 
and  clever  men  besides,  to  draw 
them  out]  Duller  than  tne  dullest 
of  evangelical  aunts  or  country 
cousins.  He  saw  no  merit  in  them 
— none  whatever.  He  wondered  at 
Holyhead !  He  had  never  won- 
dered at  Holyhead  before. 

Gilbert  sat  down  again,  and  began 
to  analyse  his  own  feelings. 

Now  this  is  a  process  seldom 
productive  of  mucn  good,  unless  a 
man  has  trained  himself  to  reduce 
all  his  thoughts,  wishes,  and  aspi- 
rations to  the  strictest  standard  of 
morality  and  high  principle.  For 
such  an  one,  self-examination  is 
doubtless  the  most  invigorating 
and  beneficial  of  all  mental  exer- 
cises ;  but  if  the  inquiry  be  only 
conducted  with  a  reference  to  mfy 
if  the  ^yva>di  aeavTOv'  be  but  an 
imunction  to  learn  what  you  your- 
self would  most  like,  be  but  a 
recapitulation  of  your  wishes,  not 
your  duties,  a  wail  for  your  suffer- 
ings, not  your  sins,  the  mind 
becomes  bewildered  in  the  laby- 
rinth from  which  it  has  no  compass 
wherewith  to  extricate  itself  — 
becomes  confused  with  the  many 
courses  which  expediency  can 
always  point  out  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  one  rugged  way  which 
is  the  path  of  right.  And  at  last, 
like  the  scorpion  *girt  with  fire,' 
hopeless  of  release,  maddened  by 
the  impassable  barrier  that  seems 
to  hem  it  in  on  every  side,  turns 
and  plunges  its  sting  deeper  and 
deeper  into  itself. 

Gilbert  Orme  had  never  in  his 
life  reflected  on  the  duties  that  he 
owed,  to  the  station  in  which  he 
was  placed,  to  his  fellow-creatures, 
to  his  f amdly,  nay,  even  to  himself. 
It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that 
a  reasoning  being  was  scarcely  put 


into  this  world  for  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  wear  out  a  certain 
quantity  of  clothes,  eat  a  certain 
number  of  dinners,  and  make  him- 
self tolerably  agreeable  to  a  certain 
circle  of  people,  whose  bodies  were 
as  well  cared  for  as  his  own.  He 
had  sometimes  found  himself  rest- 
less, he  didn't  know  why;  and 
very  often  bored  and  languid  with- 
out sufficient  cause ;  but  he  heard 
others  with  whom  he  associated 
complain  of  the  same  symptoms, 
and  he  was  quite  satisfied  to  lay 
the  blame  on  a  loaded  bottle  of 
claret,  or  an  east  wind.  He  knew 
so  many  Clara  Vere  de  Veres 

With  joyous  health,  in  boandless  wealth, 
Yet  sickening  of  a  vague  disease. 

And  one  and  aU  seemed  to  apply 
the  same  remedy — afresh  excitement 
to  prove  a  fresh  opiate,  and  breed 
fresh  disgust.  Hitherto  the  treat- 
ment had  answered  moderately 
well.  To-day  he  felt  strangely  out 
of  sorts,  and  dissatisfied  with  the 
monotonous  routine  to  which  he 
felt  as  if  he  were  condemned  by 
his  own  election  and  freewill  He 
did  what  any  of  his  associates 
would  have  done  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, dressed  with  the  utmost 
care,  in  a  selection  of  Poole's  noblest 
efforts,  and  wandered  out  into  the 
streets  with  no  very  definite  object, 
save  to  kill  the  afternoon. 

It  was  strange  how  that  singer 
in  mourning  haunted  him,  how  the 
simple  pathetic  air  she  had  sung  so 
feelingly  rung  in  his  ears  still. 
Hoi7  that  sweet  pale  face,  framed 
in  its  soft  brown  hair,  rose  at  every 
turn  on  his  mental  vision ;  how 
distinctly  he  had  caught  the  name, 
though  only  mentioned  once,  and 
then  so  carelessly,  by  John  Gordon 
— ^Mrs.  Latimer — ^Mrs.  Latimer — 
and  John  knew  something  about 
her.  Should  he  go  and  find  John 
Gordon,  who  was  safe  to  be  im- 
mersed in  his  daily  business  till 
five]  and  then,  what  then?  cui 
bono  ?  Surely  my  boy  was  becom- 
ing what  the  fashionable  novelists 
caU  blase.  From  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
from  the  top  of  Grosvenor-place 
to  Temple  Bar,  he  had  scanned  it 
inch  by  inch,  and  it  was  all  barren. 

Now  if  Gilbert  had  chartered  a 
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Hansom  cab  and  paid  the  driver  by 
the  mile,  I  doubt  if  the  latter 
would  have  taken  the  shady  side 
of  South  Audlev-street  as  his 
shortest  route  from  the  house 
occupied  by  his  fare  to  the  door  of 
White's  club.  Such,  however,  was 
the  line  my  indolent  friend  chose 
to  adopt,  and  it  appeared  simply 
from  the  force  of  habit  that  he 
turned  up  a  street  leading  from 
that  thoroughfare  to  the  Park,  to 
knock  dreamily  at  the  door  of  one 
of  the  prettiest  houses  in  London, 
a  house  which  always  looked  as  if 
it  had  been  fresh  'done  up,'  and 
the  balconies  of  which  bloomed 
with  such  geraniums  as  were  not 
to  be  seen  elsewhere. 

*Is  Mrs.  Montpellier  at  homef 
asked  Gilbert,  in  a  verv  matter-of- 
course  voice;  and  the  footman 
answered  in  corresponding  tones, 
that  Mrs.  Montpellier  was  at 
luncheon,  and  *  would  Mr.  Orme 
step  this  way  1' 

]Now  Mrs.  Montpellier  was  one 
of  those  ladies  on  whom  their  own 
sex  dioose  to  look  somewhat  as- 
kance without  any  defined  cause, 
^ere  were  certain  houses  to  which 
she  was  asked,  certain  people  with 
whom  she  interchanged  ..the  card- 
leaving  and  other  dreary  courtesies 
of  society ;  but  those  who  repudi- 
ated her  averred  that  the  houses 
were  what  thev  called  'Omnium 
Gatherums,'  and  the  people  'second- 
rate.'  The  accusation  was  scarcely 
a  fair  one,  but  it  swamped  Mrs. 
Montpellier's  bark,  nevertheless. 
'Who  is  shef  demanded  Lady 
Visigoth,  with  annually-increasing 
virulence,  spreading  her  long 
hands  and  tossing  her  head  like 
one  of  her  own  carriage-horses: 
indeed,  her  face  strongly  resembled 
that  of  the  Eoman-nosed  one  that 
went  on  the  near  side.  '  There  are 
stories  about  her,  I  tell  you.  What 
are  her  antecedents'?  answer  me 
that  r  There  were  no  stories  about 
Lady  Visigoth,  nor  when  you 
looked  at  her  were  you  surprised 
at  her  immunity;  but  when  she 
asked  you  about  Mrs.  Montpellier's 
'antecedents,'  in  that  voice  of 
rigorous  virtue,  you  could  not  but 
feel  as  if  you  yourself  were  doomed, 
however   uiyustly,   to   share   the 


burden  of  the  fair  backslider's 
possible  sins. 

Mrs.  Montpellier's  antecedents, 
however,  albeit  unknown  to  Lady 
Visigoth,  were  sufficiently  romantic. 
She  nad  made  a  run-away  match 
with  an  Lidian  officer  at  nineteen, 
and  had  followed  his  fortunes 
through  many  a  picturesque  scene 
of  dajDger  and  excitement.  She 
had  been  'under  fire'  too,  real 
honest  fighting  fire,  more  than  once ; 
had  seen  a  round  shot  go  through 
her  tent  and  smash  her  workbox ; 
on  another  occasion,  the  camel  she 
rode  in  a  somewhat  ill-organized 
retreat,  had  received  a  bullet-wound 
in  its  neck.  She  was  rather  proud 
of  these  adventures,  and  of  the 
Eajahs  whom  she  had  visited,  and 
the  Begums  in  whose  eastern  bou- 
doirs she  had  made  herself  at  home ; 
and  sometimes  (not  often)  she  would 
chat  pleasantly  of  those  days  with  a 
dash  of  quiet  sarcasm  and  a  vein  of 
womanly  sentiment  that  were  not 
impleasmg.  The  young  husband 
soon  died,  from  climate  and 
'brandy-pawnee'  combined,  and 
ere  she  could  find  her  way  home  to 
hersurviving  relatives,  vid  Calcutta, 
she  was  snapped  up  in  that  city  of 
palaces  and  induced  to  change  her 
name  once  more,  by  Montpellier, 
of  the  civil  service,  a  tall,  thin, 
yellow  man,  like  a  bamboo,  old 
enough  to  be  her  father,  and  rich 
enough  to  have  paved  the  street  he 
lived  in  with  gold.  She  never  spoke 
of  that  time,  and  whereas  there 
were  miniatures,  and  photographs, 
and  remembrances  of  her  first  hus- 
band scattered  about  her  drawing- 
room  in  profusion,  any  souvenirs 
she  had  of  old  Montpellier  were 
locked  away  carefully  upstairs  in 
her  writing-desk.  I  believe  she 
loved  'the  bamboo'  very  dearly. 
Kesefved  as  he  was  with  others,  ne 
doted  on  his  handsome  wife,  and 
she — old,  withered,  ugly  as  he  was 
— why  did  she  love  him]  I  can 
give  no  better  reason  than  a 
woman's  answer — *  Because  she  did !' 

He  left  her,  for  the  second  time, 
a  widow,  in  the  prime  of  life — ^very 
rich,  very  good-looking,  and,  after 
a  year  or  two,  tolerably  resided  to 
her  fate.  She  wandered  about  the 
Continent  for  a  time,  and  refused. 
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of  course,  many  an  offer  of  marriage. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Montpellier  was  a 
lady  who  coidd  take  very  good  care 
of  nerself.  Finally,,  notwithstand- 
ing her  deficiency  m  'antecedents,' 
she  came  and  settled  in  London, 
three  doors  from  Lady  Visigoth. 
I  should  despair  of  explaining  to 
male  stupidity  how  it  was  possible 
that,  after  a  career  of  adventure  and 
travel,  after  the  glowing  Lidian 
days,  first  of  thriUing  excitement, 
then  of  princely  magnificence:  after 
the  gorgeous  colouring  ana  the' 
dazzhng  climate,  and  the  ease  and 
freedom  of  Hinaostan,  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier £ould  settle  down  to  a  quiet 
street  in  May-fair,  and  find  absorb- 
ing interest  in  the  narrow  routine 
of  London  life.  A  lady  will 
understand  it  in  a  minute.  She 
puts  herself  at  once  in  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier's  place.  Give  her  a. house- 
hold to  order,  a  few  shops  to  go  to, 
a  certain  position  to  wrest  or  to 
retain,  above  all,  a  feud  with  Lady 
Visigoth,  and  she  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  occupation  for 
every  hour  in  the  twenty-four. 

The  widow  (perhaps  a  twice- 
bereaved  one  may  fairly  be  called 
a  widow  inckedy-'the  widow  had 
seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  and  had 
not  fedled  to  profit  by  what  she 
saw.  Bather  repudiating  the  idea 
of  a  third  sacrifice,  she  had  re- 
solved to  eujoy  to  the  utmost  the 
many  pleasures  and  amusements 
which    her   situation   permitted; 

and  setting  Lady  V at  defiance, 

she  made  her  house  thepleasantest 
lounge  in  London,  and  consequently 
commanded  a  great  deal  of  very 
agre'eable  society  of  which  that 
exclusive  dame  could  not  have  the 
faintest  notion.  Mrs.  Montpellier's 
little  suppers  on  Saturday  nights ; 
Mrs.  Montpellier*s  limcheqns — ^her 
dinners — ^her  choice  picnics — ^her 
well-selected  parties — ^allwent  off 
without  hitch  or  contretemps.  If 
you  were  dying  to  meet  *  some- 
body,* and  dined  with  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier, you  were  sure  to  go  down 
to  dinner  with  that  'somebody' 
and  no  other,  on  your  arm.  If  you. 
wondered  what  had  become  of 
your  old  chum  whom  you  had 
never  seen  since  hepuUed  next 
you  in  the  ten-oar  at  Eton,  or  went 
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up  the  breach  alongside  of  you  at 
Sobraon,  ten  to  one  you  found  him 
at  luncheon  at  Mrs.  Montpellier's. 
If  you  wanted  a  fourth  in  that 
barouche  which  was  going  any- 
where out  of  town,  who  must  amuse 
and  interest  the  other  three  all  the 
way  *  there  and  back  again,'  you 
had  but  to  draw  Mrs.  Montpellier's 
pretty  house  between  two  and  five, . 
and  you  might  select  your  com- 
panion from  the  pleasantest  people 
m  London.  No  wonder  the  young 
men  dropped  in  so  naturally  at 
Mrs.  Montpellier's  and  stayed  there, 
as  Lady'  Visigoth  viciously  re- 
marked, *  so  long !' 

The  nostess  herself  was,  to  do 
her  justice,  no  slight  attraction. 
Though  a  good  deal  past  thirty — 
indeed  as  far  past  as  she  well  could 
be — she  was  bright  and  handsome 
stilL  Very  dark,  her  complexion 
had  deepened  rather  than  faded 
under  an  Indian  sun,  and  her  black 
hair  was  as  yet  unstreaked  with  a 
line  of  grey.  Her  features,  though 
irregular,  had  extraordinary  play 
and  brilliancy.  She  dressed,  too, 
to  perfection,  and  was  never  to  be 
surprised  in  unbecoming  colours  or 
costume;  while  her  figure,  which 
had  always  been  her  strong  point 
(and  a  very  strong  point  such  a 
figure  is),  preserved  its  symmetrical 
outline,  and  remained  lithe  and 
undulating  as  in  the  days  of  her 
first  honeymoon.  Altogether  people 
were  justified  in  their  general  ex- 

Sression  of  wonder  *why  Mrs. 
[ontpeUier  didn't  marry  again'— 
a  question  Lady  Visigoth  delighted 
to  answer  with  a  shrug  of  her 
broad  bony  shoulders,  and  in  a  tone 
of  mysterious  defiance  truly  inti- 
midating. 

'There  may  be  fifty  reasons — 
Goodness  only  knows!'  Doctor 
Johnson  loved  a  good  hater :  the 
quality  to  less  vigorous  minds  is 
perhaps  suggestive  of  awe  rather 
than  affection.  I  admire  its  won- 
drous development  on  occasion  in 
the  female  breast.  For  the  con- 
verse of  that  charity  which  the 
Apostle  enjoins — ^that  pure  white 
mantle  which .  can  cover  all  the 
scarlet  stains  of  sin,  aye,  and  wrap 
a  shivering  wounded  neighbour  too 
in  its  kindly  fold&— for  the  self- 
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xighteousneas  that  pnffeth.  up  and 
yanntetli  its  own  merits,  that 
thinketh  evil,  that  suffereth  7wt 
long,  and  m  easily  provoked — ^for  a 
thorongh-going  and  practical  op- 
position to  the  true  fundamental 
precepts  of  Christianity,  commend 
me  to  the  merciless  rancour  of  a 
virtuous  British  matron  such  as 
my  Lady  Visigoth. 

Qilbert  was  a  prime  favourite 
.  with  his  hostess.  Indeed  he  was 
yery  generally  popular  amongst 
womeuj  £rom  the  dasisel  in  her 
teens,  just  'out,'  who  voted  him 
very  'good-natured,'  and*  was  not 
'the  least  a&aid'  of  him,  to  the 
pa88^  woman  of  the  world  who 
found  something  interesting  and 
unusual  in  a  certain  freshness  of 
sentiment  and  originalitv  of  thought 
which  he  never  entirely  lost,  and 
to  whom  his  little  affectations  of 
indolence  and  sans-wuci  were 
amusing  because  so  utterly  trans- 
parent. He  would  lau^h  at  him- 
self too,  and  toith  them,  in  the  most 
perfect  good  humour.*  He  was  not 
to  be  put  out  by  any  disappoint- 
ment, and  never  seemed  to  care 
enough  about  anything  to  make 
him  cross.  Then  he  was  not  the 
least  given  to  'making  love'  to 
them;  and  let  satirists  sa^  what 
they  will  about  the  craving  for 
<x)nquest  implanted  in  the  gentler 
sex,  they  do  Eke  a  man  who  will  at 
once  put  them  on  an  equal  intel- 
lectual footing  with  himself  and 
who  offers  them  frank  confidence 
and  respect  rather  than  admiration, 
which  they  suspect  to  be  false,  and 
flattery  so  sweet  as  to  become  im- 
palatable. 

Mrs.  Montpellier  shook  him  by 
both  hands,  and  bade  him  sit  down 
and  eat.  '  I  thought  you  were 
never  coming  to  see  me  again,  Mr. 
Orme,'  said  the  hospitable  lady; 
^and  it's  no  use  asking  you  to 
dinner,  for  you're  always  engaged. 
Now  what  will  you  have?  Every- 
thing's cold.  This  is  the  first  day 
Pve  lunched  alone  for  six  weeks. 
What  have  you .  been  doing  all 
these  agesi  Now  cb  tell  me  all 
about  yourself' 

This  last  request,  I  may  observe 
in  parenthesis,  is  essentially  femi- 
nine.   To  me,  as  propQimded  by  a 


gentle  refined  being,  it  always  ap- 
pears a  complete  staggerer.  Would 
they  really  like  to  Imow,  and  how 
could  the  best  and  wisest  of  us 
tell  them) 

'  Oh,'  answered  Qilbert,  *  that  is 
easily  done.  My-  time  is  chieflv 
employed  in  learning  "to  wort 
cross-stitch  backwards,  winding 
silks  for  my  cousin,  and  reading 
good  books  to  my  mother.' 

She  held  up  a  pretty  finger  at 
him,  as  one  would  threaten  a 
child. 

'  No,  nonsense,'  said  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier. '  I  hear  all  sorts  of  stories 
about  you.  Come,  out  with  it: 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  ana 
begin.' 

*  Virtue  is  alwavs  liable  to  scan- 
dal,' replied  he,  laughing.  'With 
the  exception  of  the  pursuits  I  have 
named,  1  have  been  fulfiilling  my 
daily  duties,  and  eaming^e  reward 
of  a  good  conscience.  With  Holy- 
head to  help  me,  I  have  been  much 
employed  in  doing  nothing;  have 
done  it  rather  well,  and  a  good 
deal  of  it' 

'Are  you  going  down  to  Rich- 
mond with  Lord  Holyhead  to-day  f 
asked  the  lady,  looking  sharply 
and  meaningly  in  his  faca  'I 
hope  not  I  don't  approve  of 
your  friend.  I  don't  approve  of 
your  party.  You  see  i  know 
eve^hing.' 

*  Of  course  you  do.  You  sat  next 
him  at  dinner  yesterday  at  the 
St  Quentin's.  You  had  on  the 
yellow  dress — the  one  with  black 
lace ;  not  the  pale  one  with  roses. 
It  was  stupid  of  that  servant  to 
upset  a  cream  over  it  Woe  is  me ! 
I  shall  never  see  that  yellow  gown 
again.' 

*  How  do  you  know  all  this  f 

'  Never  mmd.  I  was  sure  Holy- 
head had  seen  you,  because  he  was 
so  restless  and  uncomfortable  this 
morning.  He  has  moved  everjr 
article  of  furniture  in  my  room, 
and  broken  two  vases  and  a  smali 
china  tea-pot;  but  he  didn't  dare 
mention  your  name.  A  Uttle  bird 
told  me  about  the  cream.' 

The  widow  laughed,  but  she  did 
not  blush.  Lord  Holyhead's  im- 
penetrable nature  was  so  well 
known,  that  it  was  a  standing  joke. 
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to  quiz  her  on  having  subjugated 
him — a  joke  she  herself  took  in 
exceedingly  good  part. 

*  I  believe  you  were  there  your- 
self^  Mr.  Orme/  said  she,  rising  to 
adjourn  to  the  drawing-room.  *  I 
believe  you  were  the  footman  that 
did  it,  and  had  disguised  yourself 
for  the  purpose,  as  the  gallants 
about  the  French  court  used  to  do 
in  Louis  Quatorze's  tima  Fancy 
being  forbid  to  speak  to  a  man  on 
peril  of  your  life,  and  his  marching 
up  to  you  with  the  tea-tray,  or 
bringing  you  the  vegetables  at 
dinner.  Ah,  those  loere  days. 
People  never  do  such  things  now. 
There  are  no  devoted  lovers  in  the 
nineteenth  century.' 

*  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  Mrs. 
Hontpellier.  Why  did  Holyhead 
stay  so  late,  except  to  put  you  into 
your  carriage  1  You  see  I  know 
that  too.' 

*You  are  too  absurd.  Talking 
of  carriages,  will  you  drive  down 
with  me  to-day  to  Kew  Gardens  ? 
Much  better  for  you  than  that 
odious  Richmond  party.  The 
Ringdoves  afe  coming.  Tneyboth 
like  you  so  much ;  and  I  must  have 
a  fourth,  for  they  are  still  so  taken 
up  with  each  other.  I  wonder  if 
it  will  last.  We'll  hear  the  band 
play,  and  drive  back  again  to  a 


quiet  dinner  here;  then  we  shall 
all  be  quite  fresh  for  Lady  Clear- 
well's.  By  the  bye,  did  you  go  to 
the  morning  concert  yesterday]  I 
hear  it  was  rather  good.  Tell  me 
aU  about  it.' 

Gilbert  was  intensely  provoked. 
Do  what  he  would,  the  colour  rose 
to  his  face  as  if  he  had  been  a 
schoolboy.  Though  he  shifted  his 
position  and  got  into  another  chair, 
he  did  not  do  it  well,  and  he  felt 
that  Mrs.  Montpellier  could  not 
but  remark  his  confusion.  Luckily, 
just  then  other  visitors  were  an- 
nounced, and  he  took  his  leave; 
but  not  till  she  had  shot  another 
of  those  sharp  inquiring  glances  of 
hers  point-blank  at  mm.  When 
he  got  into  the  street  he  remem- 
bered that  he  had  never  replied  to 
her  good-natured  offer  of  a  seat  in 
her  carriage.  He  who  was  gene^ 
rally  so  composed  and  indolent  ana 
imperturbable — ^what  had  come 
over  him  % 

'There's  something  very  queer 
about  me  to-day,'  thought  Gilbert^ 
as  he  turned  once  more  into  South 
Audley-street.  *  If  I  didn't  believe 
it's  impossible,  I  should  think  I 
was  getting  nervous.  This  sort  of 
thing  wont  do  at  aU.  Hang  it,  Pll 
jump  into  a  Hansom  and  go  and 
see  John  Gordon  T 
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FRANCE  AND  PARIS  FORTY,  THIRTY,  AND  TWENTY 

YEARS  AGO. 

By  a  Man  on  the  Shady  Side  op  Fifty. 

TmBD  Paper. 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  before  I 
attained  the  age  of  twenty-one 
to  have  travelled  over  a  great  part 
of  Europe  en  poste,  so  that  I  nad 
even    in    mv   teens   an    especial 
horror  of    tne  dirt,  the  discom- 
fort, and  the  disagreeableness  of 
diligences.  A  diligence  was  always 
with  me  in  my  early  days  a  pis 
aller ;  and  if  I  could  travel  by  any 
other  conveyance  to  or  from  any 
part  of  France,  it  was  my  chief 
object  to  do  so.    Even  by  taking 
the  whole  coup€.  or  by  taking  it 
with  your  friend  9r  servant,  you 
did  not  escape  contact  with  nasty 
or  ill-bred  people  in  the  int^rieur 
or  the  rotonde — people  who  were 
not  seldom  rude  and  disagreeable. 
Five-and-thirty    years     ago    the 
classes  traveUing  in  the  int^rieur 
and  the  rotonde  were  chiefly  John 
and  Jane  Bulls  on  their  monthly 
holiday,    English    milliners    and 
modistes    seeking    the    fashions, 
dealers  in  '  articles  de  Paris,'  or  in 
*  articles  de  virtu,'  dealers  in  old 
china,   in   velours    d'Utrecht,   in 
marqueterie,  old  pictures,  in  old 
chairs,  in  old  plaaue  used  as  dogs 
for  grates,  and  m  all  the  hundreds  of 
knickknackeries  and  jimcrackeries 
to  be  found  in  the  old  curiosity- 
shops  in  Wardour-street,  in  Bond- 
street,  and  occasionally  at  Christie's 
and  Phillips's  auction-rooms,  or  at 
SauibbSj  who  then  lived  at  a  place 
called    ^uibbs'-passage,    leading 
from  Conduit-street  to  Saville-row, 
now  called  Saville-passage.    Many 
of  these  travelling  aealers  to  Paris 
were  Hebrews  of  ignoble  and  sordid 
natures;  and  most  of  them,  whether 
Hebrews  or  Christians,  were  very 
unsavoury  at  a  dinner  or  a  break- 
fast-table, for  unfortunately  among 
certain  ranks  and  classes  rhumanite 
C^r6tienne  dans  ce  monde  ici-bas, 
pue  autant  q'une  autre  Chr6tienne 
ou  non  Chr6tienne.    Nor  were  the 
John  and  Jane  Bulls,  or  the  milli- 
ners and  modistes,  always  pleasant 
companions  for  even  the  one  hour 


allotted  to  dinner  or  for  the  half 
hour  allotted  to  breakfast  or  to 
Slipper.  John  and  Jane  were  in- 
veterate grumblers  :  complained 
that  there  was  no  *  biled '  beef,  no 
*biled'  legs  of  mutton,,  no  caper 
sauce,  no  turnips,  carrots,  or  good 
bohea ;  no  veal  cutlets  and  mush- 
rooms, no  hashed  mutton  or  minced 
veal,  and  above  all,  no  roast  ribs  or 
sirloins  of  beef,  as  in  Fleet-street 
and  the  Strand,  in  an^  part  of 
France.  Loud  were  m  conse- 
Quence  the  objurgations.  As  to 
tne  milliners  and  modistes,  their 
chief  grievances  arose  from  the 
absence  of  buttered  toast  and 
muffins  at  the  breakfast  and  tea- 
table,  and  at  the  equally  lamented 
absence  of  oyster,  snrimp,  and  an- 
chovy sauces  from  the  table-d'h6te 
at  dinner.  The  mutton-chops  too, 
according  to  these  people,  were 
unpeppered  and  unsalted ;  there 
was  no  mushroom  catsup  in  the 
^avies  or  sauces,  and  neither 
Chester,  Chedder,  nor  double 
Gloster  cheeses  graced  the  French 
dinner  board,  whether  at  Montreuil 
sur  Mer,  at  Abbeville,  at  Amiens, 
or  at  Beauvais.  To  hear  lamenta- 
tions of  this  kind  was  not  pleasant 
to  ajiy  one  conscious  of  the  supe- 
rior merits  of  French  cookery,  even 
at  a  diUgence  dinner  five-and-thirty 
years  ago.  True,  the  f ricandeau  de 
veau  k  I'oseille  placed  before  the 
passengers  might  be  hard  and  dry. 
and  may  have  been  a  rechauffe  oi 
three  weeks'  standing ;  but  if  this 
plat  were  insipid  and  tasteless,  there 
was  always  an  eatable  bouillon  or 
soup,  an  excellent  bouilli,  a 
tolerable  fricassee  de  poulet,  or  a 
decent  poularde,  or,  better  than  all, 
a  dish  of  those  c6telettes  de  mouton 
or  c6telettes  de  veau  au  natural 
which  we  cannot  even  yet  approach, 
or  imitate  in  civilized  England. 
But  let  the  dinner  be  good,  bad,  or 
indifferent,  traveUing  John  in  times 
long  past  always  grumbled ;  and  if 
there  was  an  Irish  priest  in  the 
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coup6,  int^rieur,  or  rotonde  (and  I 
scarcely  ever  lourneyed  in  a  dili- 
gence from  Calais  to  Paris  without 
encountering  an  Irish  priest),  his 
reverence  complained  that  there 
was  no  corned  beef  and  cabbage, 
no  bacon  and  beans,  no  spring 
chickens  young  and  tender,  with 
parsley  and  butter  sauce,  no  tripe 
Doiled  in  milk  with  onion-sauce 
(for  the  P.  P.  and  C.  Cs.  don't 
relish  tripe  d.  la  Caen),  and  no 
whisky-punch  to  wash  all  down, 
to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money, 
in  Ueu  of  the  small  sour  wines 
■which  they  ffive  in  Picardy  and 
the  Pas  de  Calais. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  d^s- 
agr^ens  incident  to  the  presence 
of  an  Irish  priest  or  Seminarist  in 
the  diligence.  Their  reverences 
were  then,  as  now,  almost  uni- 
formly dogmatical  and  disputatious 
in  their  discourse,  vehement  in  tone 
and  manner,  and  prone  to  discuss 
controversial  matters  in  a  style 
little  suitable  to  the  gentle  usages 
of  good  society.  These  little  draw- 
backs on  the  road  made  me  detest 
diligences  more  than  three  decades 
ago,  though  I  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  travelling  in  the  malle 
poste.  But  on  the  Calais,  Bordeaux, 
and  Marseilles  line  you  were  always 
obliged  to  take  your  {)lace  a  week 
in  aavance,  and  sometimes  even  a 
fortnight  in  advance,  in  the  malle 

§oste,  paying  one-half  the  fare 
own,  which  was  forfeited  if  you 
were  unable  to  start.  This  was  a 
sad  necessity:  for,  as  Paley  says, 
who  could  tell  what  might  happen 
to  change  one's  views  and  plans  iii 
the  course  of  half  a  day  1  The 
malle  poste,  too,  only  carried  a 
small  amount  of  luggage ;  and  as  I 
never  left  Paris  without  a  large 
supply  of  books  and  boots,  I  was 
forced  to  send  my  extra  baggage 
by  diUgence  or  roiilage.  Very 
anxious,  therefore,  was  1  sdways  to 
find  a  friend  or  two  who  would 
join  me  in  hiring  a  cal^he,  post- 
ing it  either  or  Doth  ways  from 
Calais  to  Paris,  or  vice  vend. 
Sometimes  this  was  impossible; 
and  under  such  an  inconvenience 
I  used  to  spell  over  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  Galiffnani^ 8  Messenger. 
where  occasionally  A.  B.  proposed 


to  any  letter  in  the  alphabet  from 
A  to  Z,  to  join  him  in  chartering  a 
caliche  or  berline  to  Boulogne  or 
Calais.  At  the  close  of  1825  or 
the  beginning  of  1826,  being 
obliged  to  return  to  England  with 
a  view  to  keep  my  terms  at  an  inn 
of  court,  and  the  state  of  my  health 
not  permitting  me  to  rough  it  en 
diligence^  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
Faris  Messenger  with  a  view  to 
discover  some  traveller  who  had  a 
seat  to  spare.  In  a  day  or  two  the 
following  advertisement  met  my 
eyes : — 

Tbayellii^g-Cabbiaoe  to  Boulogne. 
— Any  gentleman  wishing  to  travel  post 
to  Boulogne  in  a  private  carriage,  paying 
half  the  expenses  of  posting,  may  address 
a  letter  to  J.  B.  at  the  Office  of  this 
paper. 

No  sooner  read  than  done.  At 
once  I  despatched  my  missive  to 
No.  18,  Rue  Vivienne,  stating  that 
I  was  quite  ready  to  fulfil  the 
'  conditions  nominated'  in  the  ad- 
vertisement, and  to  start  on  the 
journey  to  Boulogne  within  forty- 
eight  hours.  In  conclusion,  a  per- 
sonal interview  was  solicited  by 
me  in  the  Rue*  de  la  Paix  on 
the  foUowing  morning,  any  time 
between  nine  and  ten  a.m.  At 
half-past  nine  accordingly,  just 
when  I  had  finished  my  pain  Ang- 
lais and  oeuf  h  la  coo,  a  card  was 
sent  in  to  me,  on  which  was  written 

*Mr.  J.  B ,  Carossier,  Boulevard 

des  Italiens.'  Presently  a  short 
and  rather  thick-set  man,  aged 
about  forty-eight  or  fifty,  entered 
iQy  apartment.  Asking  him  to  be 
seated,  he  informed  me  he  was, 
as  his  printed  card  indicated,  a 
coachmaker,  who  had  been  settled 
in  Paris  since  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
Withal  he  announced  he  could 
scarcely  speak  a  sentence  of  French, 
though  he  did  a  tolerable  business 
in  his  trade  both  with  French  and 
English.  Well,  I  replied,  but  how 
about  the  advertisement?  The 
coachmaker  rejoined, '  I  have  been 
reijairing — ^indeed  I  may  say  re- 
building— ^a  travelling-chariot  for 
Mr.  of  Boulogne,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  two  thousand  francs,  and 
now  I  am  to  deliver  it  according  to 
contract,  the  owner  of  the  vehicle 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  journey 
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from  Paris  to  Boulogne.  I  am 
anxious  therefore,'  saia  he,  Ho  find 
some  one  to  share  the  expenses  of 
posting  to  Boulogne,  and  am  quite 
willing  to  suit  the  traveller's  con- 
venience as  to  making  a  two  and  a 
half  or  a  three  days'  journey,  sleep- 
ing and  dining  wherever  my  tra- 
veiling  companion  may  please  to 
sojourn.  This  suiting  me  to  a  T, 
I  at  once  agreed  to  share  the  ex- 
penses of  postin&r.  ^Excuse  me« 
sir,  however,  said  the  coachmaker, 
'do  you  speak  the  language,  ana 
do  you  understand  the  customs  of 
the  road  aa  to  postilions,  for  I  do 
not,  and  it  will  be  necessary  you 
should  exclusively  take  upon  you 
this  trouble? 

'  If  that  be  all,'  I  rejoined,  'make 
yourself  easy,  Mr.  B  ,  for  I  am 
as  much  at  home  travelling  en 
poste  in  France  as  in  England.' 
Ultimately  it  was  agreed  that  we 
eJiould  start  after  breakfast  on  the 
following  day,  with  a  view  to  dine 
and  sleep  at  ^beauvais.  The  chariot 
was  to  be  sent  to  my  hotel  that 
afternoon,  my  luggage  to  be  stowed 
away  in  the  vaches,  and  I  under- 
took to  order  horses  for  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning. 

The  coachmaker  was  punctual  to 
his  appointment,  and  we  started 
from  Paris  for  Boulogne  a  few 
minutes  after  eleven.  Arrived  at 
the  first  post  at  St.  Denis,  I  men- 
tioned the  tott  for  postilions  and 

horses  to   Mr.  B ,  intimating 

that  his  share  was  just  one-half  the 
sum  named. 

'  My  dear  good  sir,' he  exclaimed. 
*  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  I  shoula 
pay  now.  Do  me  the  favour  to 
pay  aU  through  till  we  get  to  Bou- 
logne, our  final  destination,  and 
then  I  will  fully  account  with  you^' 

About  five  o'clock  we  arrived  at 
Beauvais.  Having  secured  a  bed- 
room, I  asked  my  companion  whe- 
ther he  wished  to  dine  at  the  same 
hour  as  I  had  already  ordered  my 
dinner.  He  answered  in  the  affir- 
mative, entreating  as  a  favour  that 
I  would  allow  him  to  join  me,  as 
otherwise  he  would  find  the  soli- 
tude unendurable.  I  made  no  de- 
mur, ordering  in  addition  a  bif  tek 
aux  pommes  for  my  Cockney  com- 
patnot,  and  a  sahm  of  partridge. 


'  Do  me  also  the  favour,'  he  said, 
'  to  order  for  me  a  carafie  of  eau  de 
vie  de  cognac,  for  I  have  never 
been  able  to  drink  their  abominably 
sour  French  wines,  though  I  have 
been  so  long  in  the  country.'  The 
dinner  passed  off  quietly  enough. 
At  nine  o'clock  I  retired  to  my  bed- 
room, having  previously  ordered 
breakfast  for  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  horses  at  half- 
past  eight.  Our  bill  was  some- 
where about  thirty-six  francs,  of 
which  fifteen  francs  fell  to  the  share 
of  my  companion. 

*  Please  to  pay  the  hotel  bills  as 
well  as  the  horses,'  said  my  fellow- 
traveller;  *it  will  save  a  deal  of 
trouble,  and  we  shall  have  but  one 
accoimt  to  settle  at  Boulogne.' 

Young  (for  I  was  not  yet  twenty- 
one),  unsuspicious,  though  not  in- 
experienced, I  at  once  consented ; 
and  if  a  momentarv  misgiving  came 
over  my  mind  (which  I  admit  was 
the  fact),  my  doubts  and  distrust 
were  immediately  dispelled  by  the 
open  and  ingenuous  manner  of  my 
candid  carossier.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
I  went  on  paying  for  hotels,  horses^ 
and  postihons  tor  three  days  in 
succession;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
third  day  found  myself  within  a 
few  shilhngs  of  ten  pounds  in  ad- 
vance for  probably  a  very  worthy 
Eerson,  whom  I  hswi  never  seen  or- 
eard  of  f  our-and-twenty  hours  be- 
fore undertaking  the  journey. 

Arrived  at  Boulogne,  we  drove  ta 
the  Hdtel  de  Londres.  So  soon 
as  the  carriage  entered  the  court- 
yard, a  touter  from  the  old  lyin^ 
packet  office  of  those  days  appeared. 
He  handed  me  a  card  announcing 
that  a  packet  would  sail  in  the 
forenoon  of  the  following  day  f or- 
Dover. 

*  WeU,'  said  I,  *  Mr.  B-7-,  I  wiU 
dine  and  sleep  here  to-night,  and 
be  off  at  eleven  to-morrow  for 
Dover.  Meanwhile,  here  are  the 
hotel  bills  I  have  paid,  and  here 
also  is  the  tott  of  the  post-horses 
and  postilions,  by  which  you  will 
see  that  you  are  m  my  debt  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
francs.  Fortunate  it  was  for  you 
I  had  so  much  spare  money  by  me, 
for  on  ordinary  occasions,  in  re~ 
turning  from  Paris,  I  am   as   Si. 
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Templar  and  student  run  pretty 
close,  generally  arriving  in  London 
with  a  sovereign  or  half  a  sovereign 
in  my  pocket. 

*  My  dear  sir,'  rejoined  the  coach- 
maker,  'be  quite  tranquil  and  at 
ease.  Your  money  is  as  sure  as 
though  it  were  in  hand.' 

*Goodr  I  said;  'then  let  me 
have  it  at  once,  for  I  must  go  to 
the  bankers  to  buy  English  notes 
or  gold,  having  cnanged  my  last 
soverei^  at  Samer.' 

*  Sir,'  said  the  coachmaker,  *  Mr. 

,  who  owns  the  carriage,  is  a 

man  of  ^7000  a  year,  and  so  certain 
•was  and  am  I  of  receiving  2000 
£rancs  and  my  expenses,  that  I 
came  off  with  7  francs  10  sous  in 
my  pocket,  of  which  I  retain  6 
francs  3  sous,  having  just  spent  23 
sous  on  tbe  road  in  small  glasses 
of  brandy  while  the  horses  were 
changing.' 

'  Good  heavens !'  I  exclaimed, 
*Mr.  B— ,  surely  you  cannot 
make  your  debt  to  me  contingent 
on  the  payments  of  a  third  party.' 

*  Indeed  I  must  do,  sir,'  was  the 
reply. 

'  Well,  then,'  I  rejoined,  *  go  in- 
stantly to  your  customer  and  an- 
nounce the  arriW  of  his  vehicle, 
done  up  to  order  and  by  a^eement.' 

*  He  lives  at  the  Tintuenes,  which 
is  a  good  way  off^'  he  replied,  *  and 
I  must  have  some  one  from  the 
hotel  to  show  me  the  intricate  way 
thither.'  I  now  was  anxious  to 
place  the  coachmaker  under  the 
care  of  a  commissionaire,  who  con- 
ducted him  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

M ,  who  was  out  shooting  when 

coachmaker  and  commissionaire 
arrived,  and  not  expected  home  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The 
gentleman  of  ^£7000  a  year  did  not 
return  till  near  seven,  and  then  the 
coachmaker  was  informed  that  the 
carriage  must  be  delivered  and  the 
new  springs  tried  before  the  bill 
was  paid. 

*  Pray  write  to  him,'  said  I,  *  that 
you  owe  two  hundred  and  fifty 
irsincs  to  a  gentleman  who  wishes 
to  start  for  Dover  in  the  morning.' 
The  owner  of  the    carriage,  Mr. 

,  was  inexorable,  and  declined 

to  advance  a  sou  till  he  had  seen 
his  vehicle  and  proved  its  springs. 


The  delivery  of  the  repaired  and 
altogether  renovated  carriage  was 
to  be  at  ten  on  the  next  morning, 
after  which  and  a  trial  of  the 
springs  pa^rment  was  instantane- 
ously promised.  But  as  the  trial 
was  to  be  an  hour's  drive  with  the 
vehicle  well  freighted,  there  was 
no  chance  of  my  getting  my  money 
advanced  on  tne  three  days'  jour- 
ney from  Paris,  till  the  steamer 
firom  Boulogne  to  England  was 
half-way  to  Dover.  A  friend  whom 
I  met  in  the  street  advised  to  me 
an  application  to  the  English  con- 
sul, with  a  view  to  obtain  my  ad- 
vances, but  I  resolved  to  wait  till 
the  afternoon.  About  one  o'clock 
the  coachmaker  returned  to  the 
hotel,  saying  the  trial  was  satisfac- 
tory, and  that  he  would  have  one 
thousand  francs  on  account  within 
an  hour  at  the  bank  of  Adam  and 
Co.  Thither  I  resolved  to  repair 
with  him,  and  about  a  quarter  past 
two  the  owner  of  the  carmge 
appeared,  drew  a  cheque  for  a 
thousand  &ancs,  and  handed  it  to 
Mr.  B ,  who  immediately  dis- 
charged his  debt  to  me  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  journey  and  living  on 
the  road.  As  the  saUing  of  another 
packet  from  Boulogne  was  uncer- 
tain for  some  days,  I  started  at 
four  o'clock  on  the  same  day  for 
Calais,  whence  I  crossed  to  Dover 
the  following  morning.  But  the 
misadventure  caused  me  the  loss  of 
two  days  on  the  road,  and  put  me 
to  an  extra  expense  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  francs.  I  was  ever  after 
exceedingly  cautious  in  joining  any 
one  whom  I  did  not  thoroughly 
know,  in  posting  .to  or  from  Paris, 
on  the  faith  of  an  advertisement. 
Twice,  between  1826  and  1829,  it 
was  my  fate  to  make  the  journey 
en  poste  with  the  late  Mr.  Barry 
Baldwin,  then  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  for  set- 
tHng  the  claims  of  British  subjects 
on  the  French  Government;  but 
as  on  both  occasions  he  was  the 
paymaster  in  disbursing  a  sum  of 
three  hundred  francs,  which  we  put 
into  a  common  joint-stock  purse 
for  the  purposes  of  the  journey,  all 
mistakes  were  avoided  by  travellers 
who  ate,  drank,  and  expended  alike 
on  a  footing  of  perfect* equality. 
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Eailroads  have  happily  now  ahnost 
annihilated  time  and  space  in 
making  this  journey,  yet  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  those  who  fly 
through  a  country  by  rail,  as  all  do 
now,  can  know  it  as  well  as  those 
who  walk,  ride,  or  post. 

In  justice   to   Mr.  B ,  the 

coachmaker,  I  ought  to  observe 
that  thirteen  or  fourteen  days  after 
I  had  arrived  in  England  he  waited 
on  me  where  I  then  lodged,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cavendish- 
square,  and  tendered  me  four 
f  olden  napoleons  for  the  expense^ 
had  been  put  to,  and  the  delays  I 
had  suffered.  I  declined  to  take 
any  portion  of  his  money,  but  was 
so  convinced  of  the  honesty  of  the 
man  whose  misfortune  was  a  want 
of  capital,  that  I  promised  to  serve 
him  effectually  m  recommending 
him  to  two  wealthy  customers. 
One  of  these  was  a  nobleman  who 
spent  four  or  six  months  of  each 
year  in  Paris;  the  other  was  a 
county  member  of  old  family,  who 
spent  at  least  seven  or  eight  months 
of  the  year  in  France.  .  Both  of 
th^se  customers  were  prepared  to 
pay  ready  money,  and  they  in- 
formed me  that  Mr.  B per- 
formed all  his  engagements  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner,  and  very 
reasonably. 

In  the  olden  time  of  posting, 
many  of  the  French  postilions 
were  quite  characters  in  tneir  way. 
Most  of  them  had  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  gaiety  and  good  humour, 
and  many  among  them  were  droll, 
witty,  and  ready  at  repartee.  In 
Gascony,  for  example,  that  country 
of  rhodomontaders,  the  most  thra- 
sonical boasters,  the  most  amusing 
and  unimaginable,  liars,  were  to  be 
found  among  the  postilions,  and 
these  fellows  greatly  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  a  journey  to  any  who 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  their  con- 
versation. 

I  have  said  in  a  former  paper 
that  M.  de  Folignac,  thougn  an 
honourable  and  amiable  man,  was 
wholly  unfit  to  be  Mi^ister  of 
France.  He  was  utterly  without 
political  knowledge,  had  formed  an 
altogether  false  estimate  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Chambers,  and  was 
devoured  by  an  inordinate   self- 


esteem.  He  considered  himself  a 
Sully  and  a  Colbert  combined,  and 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  great 
Eichelieu  himself.  There  were  Eng- 
lish statesmen  and  politicians  in 
Paris  in  i82p  who  represented 
to  M.  de  Pohgnac  the  dangerous 
career  in  which  he  was  then  en- 
tering, and  who  warned  him  to 
beware  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. But  he  invariably  replied, 
*  Je  ne  crains  pas  I'opposition  de 
ces  gens  lit — de  ces  bourgeois — ils 
savent  parfaitement  qui  je  suis,  et 
ce  que  I'on  risque  en  me  f  aisant 
la  guerre  ouverte.*  There  were  not 
wanting  about  the  Court  flatterers 
who  proclaimed  that  M.  de  Polignac 
was  a  bom  statesman ;  but  the  per- 
sonage who  had  the  blindest  and 
most  unlimited  confidence  in  the 
Minister  was  the  monarch,  Charles 
X  himself.  The  King  was  in  the 
habit  of  saying  of  his  favourite, 
*que  c*etait  la  plus  forte  t^te  du 
Eoyaume  ;*  and  Charles  X.  always 
spoke  of  ms  favourite,  I  know  from 
more  than  one  Minister,  as  *  Jules,' 
or  *Mon  cher  Jules.'  There  was 
probably  only  one  man  in  France 
who  cared  about  this  especial  pre- 
ference of  the  monarch,  and  that 
man  was  Cardinal  Latil^  the  King's 
confessor.  This  aspinng  ecclesi- 
astic was  more  ambitious,  and  infi- 
nitely  more  v^,  persevering,  and 
restless,  than  the  Minister  whom 
he  mignt  have  succeeded  in  sup- 
planting had  Charles  X.  been  less 
obstinate  and  less  self-willed.  Car- 
dinal Latil  was  yigorously  sup- 
ported by  the  Jesuits  and  Congre- 
gationists,  through  whose  mean^ 
he  sought  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
Dauphiness;  out  that  Princess 
personally  liked  Polignac  very 
much ;  and  though  she  had  her  mis- 
givings as  to  his  capacity  and  his 
power  of  holding  his  ground  against 
an  excited  nation,  yet,  taken  all  in 
all,  she  preferred  nim  to  a  restless 
and  intriguing  priest  whose  views 
were  purely  personal  It  is  incon- 
ceivable to  think  what  mischief 
this  same  Cardinal  Latil  effected 
in  his  official  position.  As  con- 
fessor to  the  King  he  daily,  and 
frequently  more  than  once  or  twice 
a  d!ay,  came  into  contact  with  the 
sovereign ;  and  it  was  known  to 
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every  Minister,  and  to  every 
A.D.C.  at  the  Tuileries  and  at  St. 
Cloud,  that  he  always  counselled 
extreme  measures,  and  rode  what 
is  called  the  high  horses  of  divine 
rij^ht  and  roval  prerogative.  Often 
did  he  proclaim  that  neither  reli- 
gion nor  royaltv  would  be  suflSl- 
ciently  respected  till  a  high  eccle- 
siastical authority — a  Prince  of  the 
Church— a  Cardinal,  for  instancp, 
as  he  himself  was,  should  be  placed 
at  the  head  of  a^airs.  But  blind 
and  obstinate  as  Charles  X.  was,  he 
did  not  consider  his  confessor 
either  a  Eichelieu  or  a  Mazarin,  and 
Latil  continued  to  confess  the  sove- 
reign weekly,  to  counsel  him  daily, 
and  to  play  a  game  of  piquet  and 
whist  with  him  nightly,  without 
obtaining  a  Ministerial  portfolio. 
After  ^ds  there  was  1  office  du 
soir,  at  which  this  ecclesiastic  al- 
ways presided.  For  considerably 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  Cardinal  had  been  the  confessor, 
the  spiritual  adviser,  and  the  com- 
panion in  adversity  of  his  sove- 
reign, and  it  was  not  wonderful 
that  he  had  gained  a  certain  ascen- 
dancy over  the  Prince's  mind,  whom 
he  had  known  in  adversity  and 
sustained  in  success.  In  the  reig;n 
of  Louis  XVIII.  the  Count  d'Artois 
used  his  influence  to  raise  Latil  to 
the  see  of  Chartres ;  and  when  the 
Count  came  to  the  throne  he  ele- 
vated him  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Bheims,makinghim  a  peer  of  France. 
In  the  capacity  of  Archbishop  of 
Bheims,  Latil  had  crowned  the  mo- 
narch, discovering  the  vial  of  holy 
oil,  or  Sainte  Ampoule,  which  had 


been  shivered  into  atoms  in  1794 
by  the  Conventionnel  Ruhl.  !But 
the  rejunction  of  the  particles  of 
the  fractured  crystal,  and  the  re- 
production of  the  holy  oil  in  1825, 
were  in  no  respect  more  marvellous 
than  the  original  appearance  of  the 
chrvsm  in  496,  earned,  as  we  are 
told,  on  the  wings  of  a  white  dove 
to  St.  Remi  for  the  coronation  of* 
Ooyis.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
Latil,  who  from  the  epoch  of  the 
coronation  always  aspired  to  the 
Ministry,  and  in  the  year  following 
it  (1826)  was  made  a  cardinal,  was 
always  one  of  the  evil  genii  of  the 
;  and  although  he  never  was 


first  Minister  of  the  Crown,  as  he 
wished  to  be,  or  indeed  in  the  Mi- 
nistry in  any  capacity,  yet  he  exer- 
cised immense  and  durable  influ- 
ence in  the  family  of  the  Sovereign. 
At  the  period  of  the  issuing  of  the 
fatal  oraonnances.  Latil  was  the  man 
in  the  househola  of  the  monarch 
who  used  the  most  unguarded  and 
ungovernable  language,  calling  the 
people  *  criards*  and  *  canaille.'  This 
fact  I  learnt  at  the  time  from  one 
who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing 
everything  that  passed  in  the 
royal  household.  Latil  was  a  person 
of  supple  conscience,  professing  the 
principles  and  following  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jesuits.  When  the 
system  which  he  wished  to  perpe- 
tuate was  overthrown,  the  Cardinal 
exhibited  no  very  great  devotion 
to  his  fallen  master.  The  Cardinal 
died  in  obscurity  in  a  remote  depart- 
ment of  France  in  1849,  having  sur- 
vived the  discrowned  King  about 
three  years. 

Having  spoken  of  two  of  the 
highest  of  the  cler^r  of  France, 
Cardinal  Latil  and  M.M.  de  Frassy- 
nous,  I  may  be  allowed  here  to 
give  my  impression  of  the  great 
Body  of  the  French  priesthood,  as 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
it  from  1823  to  1830,  and  again 
from  1830  to  1848.  In  the  earlier 
period  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
AVTEL,  there  were  in  the  south 
several  oigoted  bishops  and  priests, 
who  exhibited  more  zeal  than  dis- 
cretion, and  even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Paris  itself  calvaires  and  prie-dieus 
were  erected  in  the  public  highways 
at  a  time  when  the  public  regarded 
them  with  no  reverence.  At  the 
funeral  of  Mademoiselle  de  B^u- 
court,  in  January,  1815,  the  clergy 
exhibited  inhuman  and  unchristian 
feelings.  When  the  body  of  this 
lady  was  brought  to  St  Roch,  a 
church  in  the  most  civilized  quarter 
of  Paris,  the  priests  refused  to  re- 
ceive it,  or  to  recite  prayers  over  the 
body  of  an  actress.  While  the 
friends  and  followers  of  the  corpse 
were  thus  expostulating,  a  crowd 
collected.  The  mob  becoming  vio- 
lent broke  down  the  grating,  en- 
tered the  body  of  the  church,  and 
required  the  priest  to  perform  the 
ceremony.    The  curate  demurred, 
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and  while  the  argument  was  fast 
degenerating  into  a  violent  dispute, 
Louis  XVIII.,  hearing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, sent  a  priest  of  his  own 
household  to  read  prayers.  This 
afiiair  was  the  more  disgraceful  as 
the  Church  of  St.  Eoch  and  its 
rector  had  largely  profited  by  the 
bounties  of  a  lady  who  had  long 
been  the  glory  of  the  French  tragic 
stage.  But  the  actress  who  had  for 
forty  years  filled  the  parts  of  Cleo- 
patra, Athalie,  Medea,  and  Semi- 
ramis,  had  not  regularly  taken 
billets  de  confession,  or  received 
the  last  sacraments  of  the  Church : 
and  on  this  ground  her  remains 
were  denied  admission  within  its 
precincts.  But  the  people,  not  con- 
tent with  forcing  the  gates  and 
committing  much  mischief  within 
the  chancel,  carried  the  bier  in  a 
species  of  funeral  triumph  to  the 
cemetery  of  Pere  la  Chaise,  where 
a  tomb,  crowned  with  a  magnifi- 
cent bust,  has  been  erected  to  the 
actress's  memory.  The  act  of  the 
cur6  of  St.  Roch  was  not  merely 
brutal  and  bigoted,  but  grossly 
stupid ;  for  Mademoiselle  de  Rau- 
court  had  eiyoyed  the  favour  and 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette,  of 
Louis  XVIIL,  and  the  Count 
d'Artois ;  and  even  Buonaparte  was 
so  pleased  with  her  histrionic  ef- 
forts, that  he  ordered  her,  though 
a  stanch  Bourbonite,  a  pension 
charged  upon  his  civil  list. 

In  the  country  parts  of  France 
the  processions  m  Jionour  of  the 
Virgin  between  1815  and  1830, 
generally  excited  the  contemptuous 
sneers  of  the  town  populations,  and 
more  especially  of  the  military ;  and 
the  procession  of  what  was  called 
le  Saint  Sacrament  created  general 
ill  feeling  and  dissatisfaction  ex- 
cepting amongst  the  old  emigrants 
and  the  very  humblest  agricultural 
peasantry.  The  clergy  of  France 
were  then,  as  now,  a  very  numerous 
body,  amounting  to  some  forty 
thousand,  without  numbering  the 
eight  or  ten  thousand  pupils  study- 
ing theology  in  eighty-six  semi- 
naries and  a  hundred-and-twenty 
secondary  schools.  'But  with  a 
very  few  exceptions  they  were  then, 
as  now,  men  of  the  humblest  birth, 
the  sons  of  very  small  farmers,  of 


market  gardeners,  or  of  bakei^, 
butchers,  vignerons,  or  domestic 
servants  in  gentlemen's  families. 
That  is  no  reason  why  humble  men 
should  not  rise  if  they  deserved 
to  rise,  but  few  of  these  men  had 
any  education,  other  than  a  small 
smattering  of  Latin,  and  a  little  of 
the  one-sided  theology  taught  in 
the  Sorbonne.  In  dress  and  man- 
m3rs  they  were  homely,  uncouth, 
and  rugged,  but  the  majority,  of 
them  were,  I  believe,  of  virtuons 
habits,  living  frugally,  and  prac- 
tising a  piety  chiefly  founded  on 
the  minute  observances  of  the 
Bomish  Church.  Unlike  the  Ro- 
mish priests  of  Ireland,  the  French 
priests  in  those  days  were  neither 
arrogant  nor  insolent  in  their  per- 
sonal demeanour.  They  did  not 
threaten,  or  iU-use,  or  denounce 
their  humbler  parishioners,  or  oc- 
casionally have  recourse  to  the 
whip,  like  the  priests  of  Ulster, 
Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught. 
So  far  from  this  being  the  case.  I 
have  seen  myself,  in  many  of  the 
northern,  southern,  and  eastern  de- 
partments of  France,  humble  and 
urbane  cur^s  and  desservants, 
jeered  and  insulted  by  loud-taUdng 
sous-officiers,  by  pert  shopkeepers 
of  the  towns,  or  by  insolent  and  un- 
derbred mechanics  and  artisans. 
Admitting  the  narrow-mindedness 
and  bigotry  of  the  French  Romish 
priests,  I  have  often  pitied  and 
sympathized  with  them  on  these 
occasions.  Yet  when  a  few  civil 
words  had  been  spoken,  and  I 
fairly  informed  the  cur6s  or  desser- 
vants that  I  was  not  of  their  faith, 
their  disappointment  was  great* 
At  the  period  of  which  I  am  speak- 
ing it  was  impossible,  unless  firom 
my  dress  or  bearing,  to  discover 
that  I  was  English.  "When  I  de- 
clared'my  nationality  in  secluded 
country  parts  to  tne  provincial 
clergy,  it  was  not  difficult  to  per- 
ceive that  they  regarded  me  as  a 
thorough  heretic,  as  one  without 
the  pale  of  salvation.  Though  I 
willingly  admit  the  morality  of  the 
generality  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  five-and-thirty  years  ago, 
and  even  now  in  irance,  yet  in 
so  numerous  a  body  there  were 
several  black  sheep,  and  various 
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were  the  trials  that  took  place 
against  priests  thirty  and  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago,  for  what  is  called 
in  french  law,  ^des  attentats  aux 
moeurs.'  A  case  of  this  nature  oc- 
curred in  Uie  reign  of  Louis  XVIII., 
at  Availles,  in  the  department  of 
Vienne,  where  the  daughter  of  the 
sacristan  being  ndssing  from  her 
father's  house  late  at  night,  was 
found  in  the  bed-room  of  the  cur6 
by  some  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities, who  suspected  an  impure  in- 
timacy. The  mayor  of  the  com- 
mune made  a  report  of  the  affair 
to  the  sous-prefet,  and  the  result 
"was  the  dismissal  of  the  civic  func- 
tionary. This  partiality  served  only 
further  to  draw  public  attention  to 
the  subject,  and  several  cases  of  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  oc- 
curred within  a  twelvemonth  of 
the  period  alluded  to,  some  of 
•whicn  were  brought  before  the 
tribunals.  The  courts  generally 
dealt  justly  and  impartially  with 
the  cases  submitted  to  them,  and 
condemned  the  clergy  when  the 
evidence  fully  supported  the  acte 
d'accusation.  But  so  refractory 
and  arrogant  were  the  hierarchy*  at 
that  period,  that  no  less  than  ten 
bishops  in  their  pastorals  con- 
demned~the''decisions  of  the  cours 
d'assises.  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  attack  the  charter  which  per- 
mitted the  publication  of  such 
scandals  in  reference  to  the  church, 
or  as  the  parti-prStre  phrased  it,  in 
reference  to  *  our  holy  religion.'  It 
has  been  an  old  device  of  tne  Ultra- 
montanists  in  all  countries,  to  in- 
separably identify  religion  and  the 
church,  though  no  two  things  can 
be  more  distinct.  Between  the 
afi&iir  at  Availles,  in  1824  and  1827, 
France,  and  indeed  all  Europe,  were 
scandalized  and  shocked  by  several 
cases  of  horrible  crimes  committed 
by  priests.  The  first  was  the  case 
of  Dugas,  cur6  of  Saint  Martial, 
charged  with  'viol  et  infanticide 
on  his  female  servant,  at  the  cour 
d'assises  of  Nimes,  in  March,  1826. 
The  delinquent  fled  to  escape  pun- 
ishment, out  he  was  condemned 
*  par  contumace '  to  the  penalty  of 
death.  The  case  may  be  found, 
with  all  the  circumstances  ^ven  at 
length,  in  the  Gazet(e  des  Trwimaux 


for  1826,  but  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that  the  sentence  of 
the  court,  which  in  all  such  cases 
is  placarded  on  the  walls  of 
the  assize  town,  in  large  letters, 
describing  the  Christian  and  sur- 
names and  quidity  or  calling  of 
the  prisoner,  was  in  this  particular 
case,  in  order  to  screen  the  priest- 
hood, curtailed  of  its  fair  propor- 
tions. The  surname  Dugas  was 
only  given,  wilfully  omitting  the 
Christian  name,  and  it  was  added 
*  pr^nom  inconnu,'  '  signalement 
inconnu,'  while  the  profession  and 
calling  of  the  crimmal,  Cur6  de 
Saint  Martial,  was  altogether,  and 
prepensely  omitted.  As  this  was 
the  first  case  that  came  before  the 
courts  in  which  a  priest  was  the 
delinquent  after  the  coronation  of 
Charles  X.,  people  did  not  hesitate, 
justly  or  unjustly,  to  attribute  this 
departure  from  the  ordinary  cus- 
tom to  a  personal  interference  of 
the  monarch,  who,  it  was  supposed, 
was  anxious  on  all  occasions  to 
screen  the  clergy.  But  it  is  much 
more  likely  that  Latil,  or  some 
of  the  priestly  camarilla  who  sur- 
rounded and  contributed  to  the 
ruin  of  Charles  X.,  exercised  their 
influence  to  procure  a  suppression 
of  the  Christian  name  ana  sacred 
profession  of  the  criminal.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  concealment  and  at- 
tempt at  wilful  suppression  had  the 
very  worst  effect  on  the  public 
mind.  It  was  commented  on  by 
all  the  liberal  journals  in  Paris 
and  the  provinces,  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  public  became  mis- 
trustful in  every  case  in  which 
any  one  of  the  clerffy  was  con- 
cerned. Unfortunately  the  con- 
duct of  the  priesthood  in  several 
departments  tended  to  exacerbate 
the  people.  Some  of  them  violently 
interfered  with  the  customary  music 
and  dancing  on  feast  days  and 
holidays ;  others  of  them  required 
Huguenots  to  uncover  themselves 
and  to  spread  out  caipets  as  reli- 
gious processions  and  the  Saint 
Sacrament  passed ;  some  of  them, 
again,  interfered  in  the  family  con- 
cerns of  their  flocks,  and  procured 
wiUs  to  be  made  in  their  own 
favour,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Abb6  la 
Joye;  whileothersof  them  refused  to 
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bury  parishioners  in  cases  in  which 
they  did  not  go  regularly  to  con- 
fession or  frequent  the  sacraments. 
This  imprudent  and  unwise  policy 
of  the  priesthood  provokeo,  not 
merely  journalists  and  pamphle- 
teers imbued  with  a  Voltairian 
spirit,  but  such  overheated  zeal  and 
vicious  intermeddling  deeply  fret- 
ted and  wounded  large  masses  of 
the  community.  It  was,  therefore, 
with  a  feeling  somewhat  akin  to 
satisfaction  that  any  peccadillo  of 
a  priest  was  sought  out  and 
exposed.  There  were,  however, 
worse  than  peccadilloes ; — ^horrible 
and  hideous  crimes  in  which  priests 
Were  the  delinquents  were  expos^ 
to  public  gaze  between  1826  and 
1828.  There  was  first  the  case  of 
Mingrat,  cur6  de  Saint  Quentin, 
for  viol  et  assassinat  on  a  married 
woman,  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Isere. 
The  crimes  were,  alas,  clearly 
proved  on  unimpeachable  testi- 
mony, and  the  jury  found  the 
delinquent  guilty.  He  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  ordered  to 
be  executed  in  the  city  of  Grenoble. 
But  Mingrat  had  powerful  friends. 
These  personages  enabled  him  to 
esc^e  by  St.  Aupe  to  Chamb^ry, 
in  Savoy,  so  that  he  altogether 
evaded  justice.  The  victim  of  his 
brutality  and  lust,  a  respectable 
married  woman,  whom  he  mduced 
to  enter  his  house  from  the  church, 
on  the  pretence  of  hearing  her  con- 
fession, was,  it  is  true,  dishonoured 
and  murdered,  but  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ultra-clerical  party  in  France 
five-and-thirty  years  ago,  it  was 
thought  better  that  even  a  murderer 
should  escape  than  the  sacred,  the 
anointed  priesthood  should  be 
scandalised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  The  case  of  Sieffired,  tried 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Bas  Ehin,  in  1827, 
followed  that  of  Mingrat.  The 
indictment  charged,  'attentat  .aux 
moeurs  commis  sur  de  jeunes  filles 
ag6es  de  moins  de  quinze  ans.' 
But  as  the  crime  in  this  case, 
though  grossly  immoral  and  inde- 
cent, did  not  come  exactly  within 
the  terms  of  the  law,  the  priest  was 
acquitted.  A  worse  case  followed. 
This  was  the  case  of  Joseph  Contre- 
fatto,  a  Sicilian  priest,  and  about 


whom  the  Duchess  of  Berry  inte- 
rested herself^  for  'attentat  \  la 
pudeur  avec  violence  sur  un  enfant 
de  cinq  an&'  The  monster  was  found 
guilty,  ordered  to  be  branded,  and 
to  be  condemned  for  life  to  the 

f  alleys.  From  this  sentence,  aided 
y  powerful  protectors,  Contrefatto 
appealed,  publishing  a  hypocritical 
memoir  in  his  own  defence.  But 
as  the  Court  of  Cassation  found  all 
the  proceedings  in  the  court  below 
regiQar,  the  sentence  of  the  inferior 
court  was  confirmed,  and  the  delin- 

?uent  was  exposed  and  branded  in 
'ebruary,  1828.  Had  not  the 
French  press  drawn  attention  to 
the  efforts  made  to  save  Contrefatto, 
there  is  no  saying  what  the  result 
might  have  been,  as  the  villain 
had  influential  friends  among  the 
hierarchy. 

The  Pope,  Leo  XII.,  had  made 
him  a  canon  of  Piazza,  and  had 
furnished  him  with  a  testimonial 
in  which  it  was  stated,  '|  Se  distinx- 
it  zelo  assiduitate  et  pietate."  It 
was  this  papal  testimonial  doubt- 
less that  mduced  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  to  confer  on  Contrefatto 
the  power  of  saying  masses  in  the 
capital,  of  confessing,  &a  It  was 
this  attestation  also  which  probably 
induced  the  Duchess  of  Berry^  the 
Countess  d'Ormesson,  Mademoiselle 
Sauvan,  and  an  Irish  Eoman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Lynch,  to  take  such  an  interest  in 
the  unworthy  man's  behalf.  That 
he  was  a  scoimdrel  and  a  hypocrite 
of  the  deepest  dye  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt.  After  his  conviction 
and  degradation,  pictures  and  books 
of  the  most  obscene  character  were 
found  among  his  effects. 

At  the  tml  of  Contrefatto  the 
following  curious  scene  took  place. 
The  President,  addressing  his 
officers,  the  ushers,  said: — 'Tell 
the  crowd  to  withdraw,  and  the 
Bar  also,  with  the  exception  of  the 
counsel  in  the  cause.'  Hereupon 
M.  Caille,  an  advocate  of  the  Cour 
Royale  of  Paris,  rose  with  all  the 
advocates  present,  saying,  'I beg 
to  be  permitted  on  the  part  of  the 
Bar  here  present,  to  make  an 
observation.' 

Tlie    President,  —  'You     have 
nothing  whatever  to  say.    You  are 
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not  in  the  cause.  The  court  directs 
that  the  trial  shall  proceed  with 
closed  doors,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
discretionary  power  confided  to  us, 
we  order  the  Bar  to  retire.' 

M.  Caille, — *It  was  upon  that 
matter  that  I  had  hoped  that  the 
court  would  permit  me  an  observa- 
tion.' 

The  Fresident, — *  There  is  no  need. 
Turn  out  the  Bar.  (Faites  sortir 
le  Barreau.)  Gendarmes,  turn  out 
the  Bar.  (Gendarmes,  faites  sortir 
les  avocats.)  Public  decency  re- 
quires that  the  trial  should  proceed 
with  closed  doors.  If  every  person 
wearing  robes  were  admitted,  we 
should  soon  have  three  hundred 
persons;  every  one  would  wear 
robes.' 

The  gendarmes  were  about  to 
execute  the  order  of  the  court, 
when  the  Bar  retired.  Rut  the 
^air  did  not  rest  here.  M.  Caill6 
addressed  a  pamphlet  in  the  name 
of  the  order  to  the  Council  of 
Discipline,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  right  of  the  order  to  a  place  in 
court  has  ever  since  been  tacitly 
recognised.  The  President  in  thus 
attempting  to  exclude  the  Bar  no 
doubt  believed  he  would  succeed  in 
suppressing  a  report  of  the  case. 
But  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  for 
one  of  the  counsel  engaged  in  the 
cause  took  a  note  of  the  proceedings 
and  printed  it  in  the  Gazette  des 
Tribunatujc,  To  this  circumstance 
it  is  that  we  owe  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  details. 

After  the  revolution  of  1830,  I 
must  do  the  Government  the  justice 
to  sa^  that  no  undue  favour  was 
exhibited  towards  the  Eomish 
clergy.  Processions  and  fltes- 
Dieu  were  discouraged,  and  the 
der^,  feeling  that  they^were  not  a 

Eri^eged  body  within  the  State, 
ut  that  they  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  footing  as  the  laity,  did  not 
presume  on  their  position.  The 
Queen  of  the  French,  Marie  Am61ie, 
a  most  amiable  and  excellent 
woman,  of  blameless  life,  but 
over  devoutly  inclined,  was 
well  known  to  have  a  leaning  in 
fstvour  of  the  clergy,  but  the  King 
held  the  scales  &irly  between  the 
laity  and  the  hierarchy  and  the 
clergy,  and  did  not  allow  the  latter 


any  privileges  not  guaranteed  by 
the  law,  the  charter,  or  the  consti- 
tution. During  the  eighteen  years 
of  Louis  Phihppe's  reign,  there 
undoubtedly  were  cases  of  undue 
spiritual  influence  in  the  making  of 
wills,  but  they  were  few  and  far 
between  ;  and  the  cases  of  flagrant 
immorality  became  rarer  and  rarer. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  was 
the  case  of  Fr^re  Leotade,  who  was 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Eose 
Tamisier,  in  1847,  at  Toulouse.  It 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
here,  that  during  the  reiffn  of 
Louis  Philippe,  men  of  moderate 
opinions,   and    not    religious    or 

Political  fanatics,  were  chosen  to 
U  the  principal  archiepiscopal 
sees.  In  1830,  at  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  X. ,  the  archbishop 
of  Paris  was  M.  de  Quelen,  a  prelate 
who  did  not  scruple  to  suggest, 
nay,  to  advise  Charles  X.  (when  he 
came  to  N6tre  Dame  to  return 
thanks  for  the  taking  of  Algiers), 
to  reign  absolutely,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  charter.  Although  this 
grievous  error  of  the  Prelate  was 
condoned  by  Louis  Philippe,  yet 
it  did  not  prevent  the  archbishop 
from  subsequently  lending  himself 
to  the  manoeuvres  and  intrigues 
of  the  Carlist.  party.  The  conse- 
quence was  that  his  cathedral 
church  was  desecrated  and  his 
archiepiscopal  palace  demolished 
about  his  ears. 

With  the  bar,  the  parquet,  and 
with  some  of  the  judges,  with  emi- 
nent physicians,  surgeons,  artists, 
actors,  and  men  of  letters  of  France, 
in  the  many  years  between  1824 
and  1848,  it  was  my  fortune  to  be 
much  more  intimate  than  with  the 
priesthood.  Nothing  now  existing 
in  England  resembles  the  Bar  of 
France  as  when  I  first  became,  ac- 
quainted with  it  in  1824.  I  was 
then  in  my  twentieth  year,  pas- 
sionately  addicted  to  forensic 
studies,  and  had  not  long  become 
a  student  of  an  English  inn  of 
court.  In  1823,  and  the  beginning 
of  1824,  I  had  opportunities  of 
hearing  celebrated  Irish,  Scotch,  and 
English  advocates,  in  Dublin,  Edin* 
burgh,  and  London ;  but  with  the 
exception  of  three  or  four  advo- 
cates in  London,  men  of  varied 
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general  attainments  and  peculiar 
powers,  the  Irish  Bar,  and  m  some 
respects  the  Scottish  Bar,  appeared 
to  me  more  nearly  to  resemble  the 
IVench  Bar  than  the  English.  Just 
antecedent  to  1823,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  orators,  scholars,  and 
advocates  of   modem   times,  the 
late  Charles  Kendall  Bushe,  had 
been   raised   from    the   office   of 
Solicitor-General  to  that  of  Chief 
Justice  of   the    Court   of   King's 
Bench  in  Ireland;  but  there  still 
remained   at   the    Bar   Plunkett, 
&,urin,  Joy,  \  Pennefather,    Black- 
bume,   Holmes,   Wallace,   North, 
O'Connell,  and  Doherty,  several  of 
whom  possessed  a  combination  of 
qualities  not  now  found  in  any 
practitioner  in  Westminster  Hall. 
It  appeared  to  my  young  eyes  in 
1823  and  1824,  that  the  profession 
of  the  law  was  a  more  lioeral  pro- 
fession in   Ireland,   and   also   in 
Scotland,  than  in  England,  and  that 
barristers  and  advocates  were  more 
of  scholars  and  of  scientific  stu- 
dents, and  less  of  legal  tradesmen, 
in   the    two    dependencies    than 
the  great  mass  of  the  profession  in 
England.     In    England    it   then 
seemed,  and  indeed  it  now  seems, 
to  me  that  barristers  were  alto- 
gether slaves  to  their  professional 
duties,  toiling  and  moiling  all  day, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  night, 
in  technical  drudgery,  rarely  going 
into  society,  and  seldom  recreating 
themselves  with  elegant  literature. 
In  Scotland  and  Ireland  it   was 
different.    In  the  former  country, 
Jeffirey^ockbum,  Cranstoun,  Mon- 
crieff,  Hope,  John  Archibald  Mur- 
ray,    Skene,     Cunningham,     and 
Kutherford,  were  all  scholars,  law- 
yers, gentlemen,  and  men  of  the 
world,  living  undoubtedly  much, 
but  not  wholly,  solely,  or  absolutely, 
for  their  profession.    The  work  in 
the   Parliament   House  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  the  Four  .Courts, 
Dublin,  commenced,  as  id  Paris, 
later  and  finished  earlier  than  in 
England.    The   Scotch  and  Irish 
judges,  like  the  French,  rarely  took 
their  seats   before   half-past  ten, 
sometimes  not  before  eleven  o'clock, 
and  the  courts  in  general  were  up, 
as  in  France,  at  four.    Advocates 
and  barristers  lived,  like  the  French 


advocates,  much  more  together  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  than  in  Eng- 
land, enjoying  each  other's  society 
and  claret,  discussing  in  the  winter's 
evenings  the  last  new  novel,  the 
last  new  drama,  or  the  last  books 
of  travels.  In  the  handling  and 
argument  of  causes,  too,  there  was, 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  in 
France,  more  elaborate  preparation 
and  greater  display  of  forensic 
eloquence  than  in  London.  There 
was  less  reference  to  decided  cases, 
and  a  greater  stress  laid  on  broaa 
general  principles.  Style,  diction, 
and  the  oratorical  arts,  were  also 
more  studied  by  the  French  as  well 
as  by  two  nations  (Scotland  and 
Ireland)  more  impressionable  and 
emotional  than  the  English,— two 
nations,  moreover,  whose  capitals 
were  the  seats  of  universities,  and 
not  exclusively  commercial  entre- 
pots. It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  one  of  the  greatest  de- 
baters in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
man  of  genius,  commanding  powers, 
and  a  scholar,  a  lawyer,  and  an 
orator,  in  all  the  best  senses  of  these 
large  words,  was  in  the  long  inter- 
val between  1822  and  1827  Attor- 
ney-General at  the  head  of  the 
Irish  Bar.  No  men  at  the  Bar  in 
England  could  be  compared  to 
Plunkett,  excepting  Copley,  Broug- 
ham, ana  Maule,  and  at  a  later 
period  FoUett;  and  in  some  re- 
spects he  was  the  superior  of  all 
four.  But  Copley,  Brougham,  Maule, 
and  Follett  were,  like  Erskine,  ex- 
ceptional men,  standing  alone  and 
unapproached.  They  were  but  four 
men  among  some  eight  hundred 
barristers  :  and  though  there  was  a 
greater  winner  of  verdicts  than 
either  of  the  two  first  named — 
Scarlett — ^yet  Scarlett  was  of  an 
eminently  English  type,  solid, 
shrewd,  sensible,  sagacious,  and 
practical.  Little  resemblance  was 
there  between  this  great  Nisi  Priua 
leader,  the  humbler  Marryats, 
Gumeys,  Daunceys,  Toppings,  or 
Pells,  and  the  French  Barm  the 
seven  years  between  1823  and  1830. 
The  French,  like  the  Irish,  like  the 
Scotch  Bars  of  the  same  epoch, 
was  composed  of  the  most  con- 
siderable men  of  the  day  as 
speakers,   thinkers,    and   writers.'' 
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Every  leading  advocate  in  France 
at  the  period  of  which  I  speak,  was 
not  only  an  imporiant  man  in  his 
own  estimation,  but  filled  a  certain 
space,  I  may  say  a  considerable 
space,  in  the  opinion  of  the  nation. 
The  leaders  of  the  Bar  of  the  Res- 
toration who  flourished  in  the  d^s 
of  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  A., 
were  for  the  most  part  men  of 
liberal  minds,  general  acquirements, 
enlarged  views,  and  incorruptible 
integrity.  They  were  not  so  wholly 
intent  on  the  amassing  and  hoard- 
ing of  fees  as  the  majority  of  the 
leading  practitioners  in  England — 
the  Scarletts,  the  Giflbrds,  the 
Bells,  the  Sugdens,  the  Harts,  t^e 
lslLainj^\&jeivUi  guarvti.  But  though 
they  and  their  families  did  not 
acquire  broad  acres  or  large  estates 
hv  their  profession,  like  many 
Imglish  barristers;  yet,  as  socisu 
and  civil  members  of  the  commu- 
nity, as  men,  as  citizens,  and  as 
advocates,  they  had  a  more  im- 
I>ortant  influence  on  their  times  and 
on  public  affairs  than  almost  any 
of  our  legal  tradesmen  who  acquired 
Jioo,ooo  in  solid  money.  The 
leading  advocates  of  the  Restora- 
tion were  in  truth  the  legitimate 
successors  of  the  Thourets,  of  the 
Bsumaves,  the  Chapeliers,  the  Pe- 
tions,  the  Buzots,  and  the  Verg- 
niauds  of  the  Assembl6e  (Jonstitu- 
ante.  Lain^.  de  Serres,  Berryer 
p^  (the  fatner  of  the  illustrious 
advocate  of  the  present  day). 
Berville,  de  Martignac,  Tripier,  and 
Bonnet,  were  men  oi  whom  any 
learned  profession  in  the  most 
civilized  country  might  be  well 
proud.  Lain6  had  left  the  Bar  be- 
fore I  was  of  an  age  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him,  but  I  was 
introduced  to  him  as  a  peer  of 
France  in  1824,  and  between  that 
period  and  1828  had  frequent  op- 
portunities of  meeting  him  in  so- 
ciety. He  appeared  to  me  one  of 
the  simplest  and  yet  one  of  the 
most  dignified  men  I  ever  met. 
Having  filled  the  highest  legal  and 
political  offices  in  the  State,  he 
drove  to  a  dinner  or  an  evening 
party  in  a  fiacre  or  a  citadine,  or 
footed  it  on  his  ten  toes  like  a 
fEicteur  de  la  poste.  Bimply  and 
plainly  dressed,  those  who  did  not 


know  him  might  take  him  for  the 
doctor,  the  avou6,  or  the  notaire  of 
the  family,  or  for  some  respectable 
agent  de  change  who  managed  the 
family  monetairy  affiairs.  But  enter 
into  conversation  with  i  him,  and 
you  at  once  saw  that  this  retiring 
and  modest  personage  was  a  man 
of  the  most  distinguished  manners, 
of  cultivated  intellect,  and  of  a 

furity  and  probity  really  antique, 
heard  from  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  Bar  who  was  his  con- 
temporary, that  Laine  never  would 
receive  larger  fees  than  were  paid 
in  the  days  of  his  youth,  though 
twenty-five  and  often  fifty  per  cent, 
in  advance  of  these  were  paid  to 
men  of  far  inferior  merits.  As  a 
Deputy  to  the  Corps  L^gislatif ,  he 
sent  his  official  salary  to  the  hos- 
pitals of  Bordeaux,  his  native  city ; 
and  as  President  of  the  Chamber  01 
Deputies,  he  refused  100,000  francs 
wmch  Louis  XVIII.  sent  him  at 
the  period  when  the  monarch  was 
starting  for  Ghent.  His  answer  to 
the  messenger  of  the  sovereign  was^ 
*  Cette  somme  n'appartient  ^  celui 
qui  me  Tenvoye,  mais  aux  caisses 
publique,  reportez  la.' 

In  the  autumn  of  1826  I  first 
met  at  the  chS.teau  of  the  Marquis 
de  Louvois  at  Ancy-le-Franc,  in 
the  department  of  the  Yonne,  M. 
Jacquinot  de  Pampelune,  the  Pro- 
cureur  General  at  the  Cour  Royal 
of  Paris.  He  was  a  gentlemanly 
well-bred  man,  about  fifty-six  years 
old,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
the  world,  and  had  filled  a  high 
legal  office  in  Holland.  For  one- 
and-twenty  years  he  had  practised 
his  profession  in  the  old  parlia- 
mentary city  of  Dijon,  a  town  with 
which  I  was  well  acquainted,  in 
which  I  had  spent  many  happy 
days,  and  in  wnich  I  had  several 
friends.  In  the  five  or  six  days 
which  I  spent  in  M.  de  Pampelune's 
society^  we  talked  much  of  the 
profession,  and  of  the  incomes  then 
made  by  the  principal  advocates 
in  Paris.  Tripier^  Berryer  p^re, 
M^rilhou,  Dupin  Ame,  and  Berville 
were  then  in  the  first  rank,  and  a 
rising  Burgundian^  •  M.  Mauguin, 
had  also  just  attained  a  first-rate 
position.  The  most  successful  of 
these,  however,  did  not    exceed 
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100,000  francs  a  year,  or  about 
^4000  of  our  money;  whereas,  at 
the  period  of  which  I  speak. 
Scarlett,  Bell,  Sugden,  and  Heala 
were  making  incomes  of  from 
^10,000  to  2i7,ooo  per  annum^ 
In  November  or  December,  1826, 
M.  Jacquinot  introduced  me  to 
Tripier,  also  a  Burgundian.  He 
was  an  excellent  classical  and  a 
good  general  scholar,  with  a  logical 
head  and  of  most  laborious  habits. 
Later  I  became  intimate  with 
Mauguin,  mixed  much  in  his 
society  in  Paris,  and  often  visited 
him  at  his  country  house  near 
Marly.  When  I  first  knew  him  he 
was  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame, 
and  largely  employed  in  civil, 
criminal,  and  political  trials. 
There  is  not  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  causes  c61^bres  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  a  more  favourable 
specimen  of  a  lighter  species  of 
French  forensic  eloquence  than  in 
the  Procds  de  Descontures  tried  on 
the  5th  of  January,  1827.  In  this 
case  Mauguin  was  for  Descontures, 
and  Hennequin  was  retained  for 
the  uncle  and  next-of-kin.  With- 
out being  diffuse  or  declamatory, 
Mauguin  admirably  grouped  ms 
topics,  exhibiting  that  neatness, 
grace,  and  talent  which  he  uni- 
formly displayed.  Hennequin — 
who,  like  Erskine,  Thesiger,  and 
my  learned  and  gentlemanly  mend 
Montagu     Chambers,     haa    been 

En  Tiai  ladre 
n  80  feroit  fesaer  ponr 
Et  Targent  est  le  Dien 


early  in  life  in  the  army  —  re- 
plied with  consummate  skiU  and 
art.  When  the  speeches  had  been 
delivered  in  this  case,  Dupin  Ain6, 
with  many  of  his  colleagues, 
gathered  round  the  forensic  com- 
batants. Dupin,  addressing  Mau- 
guin, who  was  nearest  to  him, 
said,  *  Surely  it  was  of  two  such 
advocates  wno  had  pleaded  before 
him  that  Heniy  IV.  said,  "  Ventre 
saint  Gris,  ils  ont  tout  deux 
raison."*  This  anecdote  was  re- 
lated to  me  in  Mauguin's  country 
house  at  Marly,  in  September,  1830 
or  1837,  where  I  had  then  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  the  late  Mr. 
Sutton  Sharpe  (the  nephew  of  the 
late  Samuel  AOgers),  at  that  period 
rising  fast  into  eminence  at  the 
Chancery  bar  of  England.  Mr. 
Sharpe  assiduously  cultivated 
French  literature,  and  always  spent 
the  greater  portion  of  the  long 
vacation  in  Paris.  The  mention  of 
the  name  of  Dupin  (from  whom  I 
have  in  my  day  received  some 
small  civilities),  nor  his  former 
services  to  the  liberal  cause,  do 
not  blind  me  to  the  baseness  and 
servility  he  has  exhibited  since 
1840.  Though  enormously  rich, 
and  without  chick  or  child,  avarice 
and  the  love  of  office  have  ever 
been  his  besetting  sms,  and  to  these 
he  has  sacrificed  his  honour,  his 
independence,  and  his  former 
forensic  renown. 

il  a  tonjours  y6cn, 
moina  d*an  quant  ecu, 
que  sur-tout  il  rey^re. 


Fortunately  he    is    no  longer      fall  prostrate  before  hypocrisy  and 
formidable,  since  he  has  taken  to      tyranny. 

Mais  11  est  deyenn  coxnme  im  homme  heb6t6, 
Depuis  que  de  Tartufe  on  le  yoit  entdt6. 


There  is  less  excuse  for  Dupin, 
as  he  is  old  enough  to  know  that  oj 
two  hundred  advocates  who  were 
on  the  roll  in  1804,  only  three  voted* 
for  the  Empire.  How  different  has 
been  the  conduct  of  Berryer,  of 
Dufaure,  and  De  Vatismenil  from 
that  of  Dupin.  As  to  Berryer,  he 
is  without  doubt  the  first  forensic 
oratot  in  France,  and  one  of  the 
very  few  in  Europe,  as  Dufaure  is 
the  ablest  jurisconsult  and  dialec- 
tician within  the  Palais  de  Justice. 
I  may  say,  in  addition,  that  there 


is  not  a  man  at  the  French  bar  o£ 
a  social  commerce  more  captivat- 
ing than  Berryer,  or  of  a  nature 
more  easy,  natural,  kindly,  and 
flowing.  A  more  sincere  ana  high 
principled,  a  more  solid  and  able 
lawyer  than  M.  Dufaure,  does  not 
exist  at  the  French  bar.  The  first 
Napoleon  entertained  a  prejudice 
amounting  to  aversion  for  the  bar, 
and  that  prdudice  is  shared  by  his 
successor,  independence  must  al- 
ways be  detested  by  despots,  what- 
ever form  or  shape  it  may  assume. 
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The  spirit  of  controversy,  of  ar^- 
ment,  of  discussion,  and  of  m- 
gtuiry  which  distinguishes  the  Bar, 
is  not  favourable  to  dominators 
or  despots,  or  to  those  *  coups- 
d'€tat '  which  Dupin  in  his  honest 
and  early  days  called  the  sedi- 
tions of  power.  Among  the  bar 
of  Paris — among  such  men  as 
Berryer,  Dufaure,  O'Dillon  Barrot, 
Plocque,  Marie,  Bethemont,  Lion- 
ville,  Jules  Favre,  Emile  Olivier, 


and  Lachaud,  the  hypocritical  and 
tyrannous  system  of  the  present 
day  has  found  its  rudest  adver- 
saries. The  efforts  of  these  men 
against  a  vile  svstem,  and  the  con- 
sultation of  the  Council  of  the 
order  held  in  the  present  year^  will 
be  remembered  with  gratitude 
when  history  stigmatizes  the  base 
compliances  and  the  interested 
apostasy  of  the  Dupins,  the  Bil- 
laults,  and  the  Barocnes — 


Detestables  flatteors,  present  le  plus  fimeste, 
Qne  puisse  faire  aux  rois  le  coldre  celeste  ! 


With  physicians  and  surgeons  I 
had  less  intimacy  than  with  advo- 
cates, but  I  was  well  acquainted 
with  Dupuytren,  Dubois,  Andral, 
Orfila,  Civiale,  and  other  celebrities 
of  surgery  and  medicine.  Dupuy- 
tren^ was  a  handsome  man,  with 
flowing  hair,  a  high  forehead,  and 
a  head  well  set  on  a  broad  pair  of 
shoulders,  when  I  first  saw  nim  in 
1825.  He  was  then  in  the  flower 
of  his  age  (forty-eight),  and  at  the 
summit  of  his  profession.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  eye  was  eager  and 
inquiring,  but  it  indicated  harsh- 
ness and  ill-temper.  He  exhibited 
little  patience  or  urbanity  towards 
patients.  When  I  first  consulted 
nim  he  stood  before  a  mahogany 
desk,  on  which  was  a  gold  piece  of 
twenty^  francs.  This  I  considered 
a  species  of  advertisement  that  I 
was  to  put  down  a  similar  sum, 
which  i  did  accordingly,  and  left 
with  a  prescription  in  French, 
written  in  a  vile  patte  de  mouche 
hand.  Arrived  at  the  Rue  St. 
Honor6,  I  stopped  at  a  chemist's 
shop  to  get  it  made  up,  but  the 
chemist  was  unable  to  decipher  the 
scrawl,  nor  could  I  aid  him.  In 
this  extremity  I  was  forced  to  re- 
turn to  Dupuytren  and  tell  him 
the  real  fact.  He  was  in  a  furious 
rage,  repeating  half  a  dozen  times, 
*2?e  pent  me  lire!  Ganache! 
Gredin !  c'est  parceque  le  butor  est 
imb6cille.'  ^  Mais  non,  monsieur, 
c'est  vraiment  parceque  votre  grif- 
fonageestind6chiffi:aDle.  Eh!  done, 


mon  joli  garcon  peut-^tre  que  oui, 
peut-etre  vous  avez  raison.  Du 
reste  je  vais  r6p6ter  de  vive  voix 
Tordonnance.*  And  he  did  so. 
After  this  I  frequently  saw  the 
great  surgeon.  We  became  friends, 
and  when  we  met  he  always  re- 
ferred to  the  ganache  of  the  Rue 
St.  Honor6.  The  last  time  I  saw 
Dupuytren  was  in  the  autumn  of 

1834,  outside  the  Bains  Chinois, 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  when  he 
was  munching  an  apple.  The  next 
I  heard  of  mm  was  a  series  of 
apoplectic  seizures,  which  termi- 
nated   in     death     in     February, 

1835.  He  died  worth  seven  mil- 
lions of  francs,  and  left  two  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  to  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  a  chair  of  pathological 
anatomy. 

I  remember  telling  the  story  of 
the  ill-written  prescription  to  the 
late  Sir  A.  Cooper  in  1836,  one 
Sunday  morning  as  he  returned 
from  St.  George's  church,  Hanover- 
square,  to  his  house  in  Conduit- 
street.  *Bad  as  his  handwriting 
was.'  said  Sir  Astley,  with  his  sweet 
smile,  *his  temper  was  a  deuced 
deal  worse ;  but  he  was  a  very  clever 
-fellow  for  all  that,  and  the  greatest 
surgeon  in  France,  Yet  he  was  not 
so  good  a  boy  as  I  have  been 
to-day,  for  he  did  not  go  to  church 
on  Sunday,  stiU  less  Tiear  a  ser- 
mon. 

But  I  have  exceeded  my  limits 
and  must  draw  to  a  close. 
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CHAPTEB  Xn. 


ERNEST  WERTHEIM,  as  soon 
as  lie  had  fulfilled  Ms  mission 
at  the  Jagd  Haus  to  Aunt  Kitty, 
had  sought  to  speak  mth  Eosahe 
von  Rosenberg.  The  company  had 
for  the  most  part  arrived  before 
the  stag,  and  the  Coimtess  Rosalie, 
with  others  belonging  to  the  Court, 
was  waiting  in  the  lodge  for  the 
arrival  of  the  hero  of  the  day.  The 
interior  of  the  lodge,  with  its  walla 
of  panelled  oak,  its  ceiling  painted 
with  joyous  himting  scenes,  its 
windows  of  stained-glass,  casting 
over  the  tesselated  pavement  tints 
rich  and  varied,  sending  reflections 
in  glimpses  across  the  sculpture  of 
ijie  wall,  and  relieving  the  eye  from 
the  hot  glare  of  the  outer  day,  with 
its  groups  of  animated  figures,  all 
in  gay  costume,  some  discussing 
the  prospects  of  the  chase,  others 
eagerly  interested  in  the  accident 
that  had  befallen  the  beautiful 
Englishwoman,  was  very  pictu- 
resque. Dorothea  von  Wertheim 
was,  as  she  liked  to  be,  the  centre 
of  present  attention.  She  was  only 
just  recovering  from  her  attack  of 
hysteria,  and  beginning  to  find 
sufficient  composure  to  ask  for  news 
of  Ida.  Flonan  assured  her  that 
he  had  learned  from  Ernest  that 
she*  had  certainly  sustained  no  in- 
jury, that  she  had  kept  her  seat 
finnly,  and  that,  though  it  was  true 
she  had  swooned,  this  was  merely 
the  result  of  the  shock  to  her 
nerves,  and  she  would  no  doubt 
speedily  recover.  She  was  in  good 
care,  and  Miss  Catherine  Conway 
was  gone  to  her. 

The  event  now  unhappily  re- 
minded him  of  the  description  of 
a  desperate  ride  in  Goethe's  Natur- 
liche  Tochter;  and  he  poured  out  a 
recitation. 

Madame  de  Yalincourt  suggested 
that  the  charming  countess  was  not 
ouite  eqidkl  to  such  fine  poetry  just 
tnen^  and  rubbed  her  temples  com- 
passionately with  eau  de  cologne, 
while  F61icie  burst  into  a  laugh. 


Celestine  said  'Fi  done'  And 
Potolski,  who  was  lounging  in  the 
most  becoming  of  hunting  coats 
with  his  accustomed  grace  upon  a 
table  a  few  paces  off,  looked  at  the 

froup,  and  rose  as  if  to  approach,, 
ut  Ernest  passed  before  him,  and, 
taking  his  sister's  hand  in  his,  gently 
exhorted  her — 

*  You  must  not  distress  yourself 
so  much.  Look  up,  my  little  bird,' 
he  whispered  to  her.  *  You  must 
not  suffer,  my  pretty  child,  yoii 
must  not  suffer.  •  Come,  look  up  and 
listen  to  Florian  ;  he  bias  got  some 
poetry  to  please  you.  Look  up,  my 
pretty  one.' 

Wnile  Ernest  stood  with  his 
sister^s  hand  in  his,  and  spoke  to 
her  so  lovingly,  striving  to  fortify 
himself  while  he  encouraged  her, 
Potolski  watched  him  and  smiled. 
It  was  a  cruel  smile. 

After  a  few  more  words  to  Doro- 
.thea  and  to  Madame  de  Valincourt, 
Ernest  left  them  and  joined  the 
Countess  Rosenberg,  who  sat  apart. 
He  took  a  seat  by  her  side,  and 
spoke  to  her  in  low  confidential 
tones.  His  voice  shook,  and  hia 
countenance  exhibited  an  agitation 
which  no  effort  could  repress.  Thia 
was  not  lost  upon  two  persons  who 
watched  him  with  eyes  so  eager 
and  anxious  that  it  seemed  they 
almost  expected  to  see  what  he  was 
saying.  These  two  were  the  old 
Count  Wertheim  and  Baron  Entz- 
berg.  Their  eyes  met  in  this  occu- 
pation, and  then  it  was  naturally 
the  Baron  who  broke  the  silence. 
They  spoke,  of  course,  in  theit  owm 
language. 

*Grood  gracious  1'  said  theBaron^ 
*  how  I  have  been  admiring  this 
young  pair :  and  so  has  your  Excel- 
lency. I  admire  so  much  etiquette, 
such  a  polite  respect,  so  perfect  a 
decorum  in  a  lover's  conference, 
such  an  absence  of  foolish  blush- 
ings,  such  a  discreet  paleness.  I^ 
your  Excellency — ^I,  who  am  a  little 
vain  of  my  penetration,  you  kno^ir 
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— ^I  should  never  have  gaesse^  that 
there  were  tender  passages  between 
them,  had  I  not  been  positively 
assured  they  were  one  day  to  be 
married. 

'You  ma]^  go  on  watching  all 
your  life/  said  the  Count,  in  reply, 
^and  have  to  acknowledge  at  your 
death  that  it  is  a  baffling  pursuit. 
I  should  recommend  you.  Baron, 
to  devote  your  excellent  abilities 
to  some  more  satisfactory  game.' 

'  It  is  true,'  answered  the  Baron, 
*  that  I  am  sometimes  baffled ;  but 
so  it  might  be,  you  know,  whatever 
object  I  had  in  view.  Qood  gracious  I 
So  it  mav  be  withusall^  your  Excel- 
lencv,  whether  we  are  sportsmen, 
^mDlers,  or  courtiers.  Tes,  it  is  true 
indeed  that  I  have  been  baffled 
sometimes ;  and  I  am  but  an  old 
bachelor  with  a  dog,  a  poor  dis- 
graced old  ex-chamberlam.  But, 
dear  me  1  if  I  had  been  ever  so 
lucky  as  to  marry  a  wealthy  wife, 
and  to  be  the  father  of  a  distin- 
guished promising  son,  and  to  be  in 
office  and  in  favour,  I  might  still 
have  had  my  disappointments.  I 
might,  you  see,  have  my  little  plans 
for  him,  and  he  might  spoil  them. 
I  might  perhaps  arrange  a  good 
court  marriage  for  him,  and  he 
might  look  another  way,  and  leave 
me  in  a  manner  stranded,  running 
my  x>retty  little  pinnace  against  a 
lock  just  as  I  was  about  pleasantly 
to  land  in  the  ducal  harbour.  I 
mi^t  have  my  perplexities  then.' 

*You  will,  1  believe,  never  be 
dear  of  perplexities,'  replied  the 
Oount, '  while  you  retain  that  fatal 

ft  of  yours — ^your  fluent  speech, 
speak  with  friendly  meaning, 
Saron.  It  has  been  a  trouble  to 
you  and  to  .your  friends.' 

*  Welljl  cannot  help  it,' replied  the 
Baron;  *  it  is  true  enough.  Truth 
is  unwelcome  at  Court  -  but  I  love 
it  so  dearly.  Count,  that  I  really  can- 
not make  up  my  mind  to  a  parting.' 

*  But  you  can  perhaps  make  up 
your  mind  to  retrain  from  iijur- 
mg  your  Mends,'  said  Wertheim, 
mrely,  and  with  more  kindness  in 
lus  tone.  'Tou  can^  and  I  hojje 
yoa  wiU.  Leave  this  young  pair 
alone.  Leave  them  free  from  oom- 
mentSyfree  from  observation^  that 
tlM^  may  be  hapiqr.    We  do  not 


require  in  real  life  the  passion  of 
poems  and  romances.  ^Passion  ^oes 
— esteem  is  durable.  The  passion- 
ate marriages  are  not  the  ha{>piesty 
and  the  honeymoon  comes  in  the 
sweetest,  I  believe,  when  it  comes 
in  at  the  end.  Let  them  alone — 
let  them  alone.' 

The  softening  of  the  Count's 
manner  touched  D'Entzberg's  kind 
heart.  He  had  no  wish  to  quarrel, 
and  he  said — 

'Trust  my  discretion.  I  shall 
say  nothing  to  hurt,  nothing  to 
hurt ;  but  I  may  without  indiscre- 
tion observe  that  I  am  sorry  to  see 
your  son  so  altered  in'  looks.  I 
cannot  help  observing  it.  The  ob- 
servation lorces  itself  upon  me.' 

*  He  does  look  ill  just  now,'  said 
Wertheim:  'it  is  true  he  does. 
But  what  wonder)  He  has  had  a 
hot  ride — ^he  has  had^  a  sudden 
alarm.  Ida  Conway  was  for  a  time 
in  peril  of  her  life.  She  was  riding 
a  horse  of  ours,  too,  and  she  is  the 
sister^  you  know,  of  his  lost  friend. 
She  IS  young — she  is  beautiful — 
she  is  interesting.  What  wonder, 
then  ?  Why,  I  myself  was  shocked, 
greatly  shocked,  even  on  hearing  oi 
the  occurrence.  And.  only  see  how 
my  daughter  feels  it ;  &r  more  than 
Ernest.  She  has  been  in  hysterics, 
poor  child !  I  assure  you.  Baron, 
that  the  Coimtess  Eosalie  herself 
turned  white  with  apprehension. 
Is  it  anything  more  than  natural, 
then,  that  my  son  should  be  some- 
what pale,  somewhat  shaken,  just 
for  the  present  V 

Their  dialogue  was  now  mter- 
nipted  by  Ernest's  approach.  He 
addressed  himself  to  ms  father. 

'  My  head  aches  so  severely,'  said 
he ;  '  I  am  so  heated  by  my  ride,, 
that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to 
join  in  the  further  proceedings  of 
the  day.' 

'You  can  absent  yourself  from 
the  hunt,  of  course,'  replied  Wer- 
theim ^  '  out  you  will  be  present  at 
the  dhedner  to  which  the  Countess 
Eosenberg  has  invited  yoiu' 

'  No.  1  have  excused  myself  to 
the  Countess,  and  she  has  kindly 
accepted  my  apology.' 

'  But  if  she  accepts  it  kindly,  I 
do  not,'  repUed  his  father.  '  I  hope 
you  are  not  so  efSeminate  that  yoa 
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cannot  bear  a  little  pain  in  order  to 
pay  respect  to  the  lady  whose  future 
happiness  is  to  be  the  care  of  your 
life — ^whose  acceptance  of  your 
hand  confers  on  you  so  great  an 
honour,  so  much  custinction.' 

'  Sir,  it  is  not  a  Uule  pain  that  I 
should  have  to  bear.* 

'  Perhaps  not ;  but  a  brave  man 
will  bear  a  great  deal,  rather  than 
seem  to  slight  a  lady  wno  is  entitled 
to  his  highest  respect.  My  son, 
there  are  rumours  about,  among 
the  gossips  of  Badheim,  which 
make  this  sacrifice  on  your  part 
a  positive  duty.' 

The  gossips  of  Badheim  are  no- 
thing to  me  :  and  the  only  person 
who  haa  the  right  to  ask  this  sacri- 
fice has  absolved  me  from  it ;  there- 
fore I  shall  not  be  present  at  the 
meeting.' 

*  Whatever  the  Countess  may  have 
said,  listen  to  me.  Your  absence  will 
be  a  personal  affront  to  me.  Do 
you  hear  ? — ^to  me — ^to  your  father.' 

*I  am  sorry  you  should  choose 
to  feel  it  so.  It  is  no  intention  of 
mine  to  offend  you ;  but  I  must  go.' 

*  How  can  you  say  it  is  not  your 
intention  to  offend  me,  when  you 
are  taking  the  step  that  I  have  told 
you  is  an  offence  V 

Ernest  was  walking  silently 
away. 

*  Stop  r  said  his  father. 

He  then  stood  still,  but  did  not 
approach  nearer.  Wertheim  Joined 
him,  and  grasped  his  arm  tightly, 
whispering  low  and  angrily— 

*  You  are  behaving  like  a  mad- 
^  man !    You  are  going  to  the  Con- 
ways.' 

'  No ;  I  am  going- home.' 
*That  is  an  evasion.    You  will 
go  to  the  Conways  from  thence.' 

*  I  shall  not — I  swear  to  you  that 
I  shall  not !' 

On  this  old  Wertheim  let  go  his 
arm,  and  Ernest  went  outside  the 
lodge,  and  mounted  his  horse. 

The  Baron  had  heard  only  a  few 
fragments  of  the  foregoing  dia- 
logue, for  his  attention  was  en- 
grossed by  the  Countess  Kosenberg. 
She  followed  with  anxious  looks 
Ernest's  movements,  and  her  head 
drooi)ed  despondingly ;  but  all  at 
once  it  was  lifted  up,  and  her  face 
was  glowing.    The   Baron  wiped 


his  esfe-glass  and  attentively  exa- 
mined her.  Whence  did  that 
gleam  of  sunlight  come  that  played 
about  her  ?  Where  was  the  opening 
in  the  clouds?  How  came  the 
change?  Ernest  was  gone— who 
was  near  her?  He  could  only  see 
the  Hauptman  Otto,  who  bowed 
slightly  to  her  and  turned  away ; 
but  she  held  in  her  hand  a  bunch 
of  wild  forest  flowers.  Did  their 
beauty  waken  a  delight  so  great? 
was  she  so  innocent  a  child?  She 
was  known  to  have  a  passionate 
liking  for  the  forest,  but  it  was 
strange  to  carry  the  love  of  nature 
so  far,  strange  that  the  sight  of  a 
few  flowers  should  call  up  such  a 
radiance.  There  was  a  loving  look 
for  every  leaf;  who  had  presented 
them  ?  was  it  Otto  ?  The  Baron 
accosted  him.  Was  there  some- 
thing hasty  in  the  tone  of  his  reply 
—something  irritable— and  was  it 
quite  by  chance  that  he  trod  on 
poor  Amo's  tail  ? 

D'Entzberg  stood  still  a  moment 
wondering,  and  then  he  went  on  to 
the  Countess  and  made  his  excuses 
for  leaving  the  festivities,  with  the 
usual  amount  6i  ceremony  and  with 
a  number  of  profound  bows. 

He  was  so  upset,  he  said,  so 
broken-hearted  for  his  young  Eng- 
lish friend,  for  his  dear  child,  for 
his  lovely  Miss  Ida,  so  nervous  lest 
she  should  be  ill.  that  he  must  go 
to  inquire  after  ner.  He  trusted 
that  the  Countess  would  graciously 
excuse  him. 

The  Countess  told  him  with  a 
sweet  courtesy  that  they  should 
certainly  miss  him  as  one  of  the 
most  lively  members  of  their  social 
meeting,  but  that  she  could  not 
fail  to  synipathize  with  the  feeling 
that  tooK  mm  away. 

Another  stiU  deeper  bow  from 
the  Baron,  and  he  kissed  with 
reverence  the  hand  that  was  exten- 
ded to  him,  and  then  turned  to  ad- 
mire the  nosegay  that  the  other 
held. 

*Ah,'  said  he.  *  Countess,  you 
are  so  kind,  so  kind,  so  gentle  in 
nature,  so  condescending — there,  I 
see  you  cherishing  a  few  wild 
flowers,  such  as  we  used-up 
withered  old  courtiers  never  look 
at  as  we.  tread  upon  them,  the  cpm- 
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mon  growth  of  our  forests  that  we 
contemptuously  trample  down.  I 
see  you  holding  them  so  tenderly, 
gracing  them  with  your  gracious 
touch,  treating  them  with  as  much 
respect  as  if  they  came  out  of  a 
royal  hothouse.' 

The  Countess  blushed  deeply, 
and  excused  the  blush  which  she 
felt  as  it  passed  over  her  face,  by 
complaining  that  the  Baron  pa;d 
her  too  many  compliments. 

'It  is  no  merit,'  said  she,  Ho 
have  a  singular  taste ;  I  prefer  our 
native  forest  flowers  to  any  exotics.' 

She  spoke  shortly  as  if  desiring 
to  end  the  dialogue,  and  the  Baron 
was  too  well  bred  to  go  on  with 
the  subject,  and  began  now  to 
thank  her  for  the  manner  in  which 
she  admitted  his  apology. 

'  Tou  must  excuse  me,'  said  he, 
*  if  I  tell  you  again  that  I  am  very 
sensible  of  your  goodness;  you  are 
so  amiable  when  you  say  you  shall 
miss  the  company  of  a  poor  old 
disgraced  ex-chamberlain  as  I  am ; 
so  amiable  to  enter  into  the  senti- 
ment that  withdraws  me  from  an 
entertainment  at  which  I  ought  to 
be  so  proud  to  find  myself.  But 
indeed  this  Miss  Ida  holds  a  large 
place  in  my  old  heart,  and  my 
anxiety  for  her  will  not  let  me 
rest.' 

*  She  has,'  replied  the  Countess, 
'  so  many  attractions  that  I  cannot 
feel  surprised  at  your  regard.' 

*  Miss  Conway j'  said  W  ertheim, 
joining  them,  *is    certainly  very 

Eretty.  and  she  sings  delightfully  : 
ut  I  know  qualities  much  beyond 
hers,  though  I  would  not  say  a 
word  in  her  disparagement.  I  am 
truly  sorry  for  her  accident,  but 
there  has  been,  I  think,  too  much 
said  about  it ;  and  I  am  really  glad 
to  find  that  my  friend  Sir  Archi- 
bald at  least  retains  his  self-pos- 
session, and  does  not  intend  to 
desert  our  party.  His  daughter 
cannot,  I  am  sure,  be  in  better 
care  than  in  that  of  her  excellent 
Aunt  Kitty.' 

CHAPTER  Xm. 

The  Schloss  Wertheim  was  a 
vast,  ancient,  melancholy  building, 
with  high  gabled  roofs,  surroimdea 


by  a  moat,  and  approached  by  a 
drawbridge;  a  reHc  of  bygone 
centuries,  it  was  situated  on  a  flat 
plain  enclosed  by  mountains,  and 
along  the  foot  of  these  mountains 
extended  for  many  miles  a  sombre 
forest  of  firs.  It  was  a  grand,  dis- 
mal place,  fit  for  meditations  and 
regrets ;  and  here  it  was  that  Ida 
now  found  herself. 

The  old  Count's  wisdom  had  sug- 
gested to  him  that  her  removal 
from  Badheim  for  a  time  would  be 
the  best  step  to  relieve  his  son 
from  the  despondency  which  after 
the  day  of  the  hunt  took  posses- 
sion of  him;  Ida  was  ill :  bow 
could  she  be  otherwise?  When 
the  mind  and  body  receive  a  shock 
simultaneously,  it  goes  hard  with 
the  strongest  constitution.  Her 
heart  had  lost  its  peace :  the  cur- 
rent of  the  blood  was  oisturbed, 
and  the  nerves  were  shaken.  Dr. 
Enghel  was  called  in.  She  re- 
(luested  to  see  him  alone,  and  then 
in  high  excitement,  with  senses 
fevered  and  overworn,  she  related 
to  him  the  history  of  ner  brother's 
fall,  and  the  loss  she  had  in  his 
death,  and  she  said  how  her  soul 
had  rejoiced  in  the  belief  granted 
for  one  short,  happy  moment  of 
just  such  an  end  for  herself. 

*  You  see.  Doctor,'  said  she,  turn- 
ing in  her  bed,  *I  have  but  one 
wish  for  you  to  gratify;  I  only 
want  to  be  quite  quiet,  and  to  lie 
down  there  as  soon  as  may  be,  by 
his  side  at  Hollybrook.  I  have 
sometimes  wished  it  before,  when 
I  was  in  England,  but  till  yester- 
day I  had  almost  forgotten  it,  for 
in  this  place,  this  Bad!heim,  you 
know,  there  is  so  much  crowd  and 
noise  one  cannot  think  enough.' 

Dr.  Enghel  administered  a  com- 
posing draught.  There  were  visits 
of  inquiry  all  day  at  the  Maison 
Entzberg.  The  Baron  was  unceas- 
ing, the  Valincourts,  the  Professor 
Geier,  Mr.  Orme,  Potolski,  Car- 
lotta,  Madame  Stein,  were  fre- 
quent; cards  poured  in  from  all 
directions.  The  Countess  Eosen- 
berg,  and  even  the  Grand-Duchess„ 
sent  to  inquire;  a  circumstance 
that  was  very  generally  discussed,, 
and  very  generally  supposed  to 
have  a  curative  tendency.    Every 
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day  the  father  Wertheim  came  and 
brought  with  him  his  son's  card. 
At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  he 
begged  for  an  interview  with  Miss 
Catherine  Conway,  and  then  with 
the  kindest  courtesy  he  expressed 
his  regret  for  his  young  friend's 
indisposition ;  his  remorse  for  his 
Blucher's  vices,  and  at  the  same 
time,  his  satisfaction  in  the  phy- 
sician's assurance  that  all  was  now 
going  well,  and  that  a  period  of 
complete  rest  would  set  things 
quite  right.  Now  came  his  sug- 
gestion of  a  removal  to  his  own 
mvourite  country  residence,  Wer- 
theimburg.  which  was  twenty  miles 
from  Badneim,  far  remote  from 
stir  and  noise,  and  innocent  of 
railway  traffic.  He  put  this  house, 
with  the  servants  it  contained,  en- 
tirely at  Miss  Conway's  disposal. 
He  hoped  she  would  think  well  of 
it.  Neither  he  nor  his  son  should 
be  there  at  all  during  the  next 
mouthy  and  Miss  Conway  would 
have  tne  whole  domain  under  her 
command. 

Many  reasons  operated  for  the 
acceptance  of  the  oner.  Ida  longed 
for  quiet,  longed  for  escape  from 
Badheim,  from  her  trouble,  from 
Captain  Warburton,  from  herself. 
If  she  moved  away  among  new 
scenes,  she  might  cease  for  ever  to 
think  of  how  much  she  had  risked 
and  how  much  she  had  lost,  and  at 
any  rate  she  should  be  veiled  firom 
the  observation  of  friends  who 
took  an  interest  in  her — of  sym- 
pathizing friends  — of  intruding 
curiosity.  Aunt  Kitty  saw  things 
'  as  she  cud,  and  was  ready  to  breaJi 
away  from  the  amount  of  friend- 
ship that  she  was  forced  to  endure; 
from  the  visits  and  from  the  gossip. 
The  fact  that  her  retreat  was  to 
Count  Wertheim's  own  place,  would 
at  once  silence  many  impertinent 
reflections.  That  they  went  there 
on  his  invitation,  would  make  it 
sufficiently  evident  that  there  was 
no  offence,  no  quarrel,  and  thus  Ida 
would  maintain  her  dignity,  and 
the  only  fault  would  be  Blucher's. 
With  these  cogitations  Sir  Archi- 
bald had  nothing  to  do,  but  it 
suited  him  very  well  that  his  sister 
and  daughter  should  absent  them- 
selves from  Badheim  for  awhile, 


and'  so  Ida  went,  leaving  behind 
her  the  scene  of*  nappiness  and  of 
agitation,  of  hope  and  of  doubt,  of 
confident  love  and  trembling  dis- 
trust :  leaving  the  places  that  were 
linked  with  one  constant,  tender 
thought,  that  showed  at  every  turn 
one  ima^e,  that  were  fall  of  the 
music  of  one  voice.  She  thought 
that  she  wished  to  leave  them,  but 
when  she  left  them  she  wept.  Yes : 
she  looked  fondly  on  each  and  all 
of  those  objects  which  had  become 
so  dear  by  their  associations,  on 
the  green  meadow  and  the  shady 
grove ;  on  the  gay  promenade,  the 
bright  garden,  and  the  dim  old 
castle  ruin  crowning  the  heights 
beyond.  Insensible  nature  was  to 
her  as  a  feeling  friend  on  whose 
heart  were  impressed  the  deep  sen- 
sations of  her  own,  and  while  she 
looked  she  dropped  the  tears  that 
fall  for  such  a  parting.  The  te^ars 
of  a  profound,  sweet  sorrow. 

In  the  early  morning  before  her 
departure,  quite,  unexpectedly,  Do- 
rothea came  to  her  bedside  and 
clasped  her  in  her  arms,  and  in  a 
paroxysm  of  pain  and  of  terror  in- 
formed her  tnat  a  misunderstand- 
ing had  arisen  between  herself  and 
her  brother ;  that  he  had  unfortu- 
nately met  Potolski  coming  out  of 
her  sitting-room ;  that  he  had  ad- 
dressed nim  in  a  contemptuous 
manner  j  that  some  unpleasant  words 
had  passed  between  them,  and  that 
finally  Ernest  had  even  struck  the 
Pole  with  his  riding-whip;  that 
Potolski  had  generously  refrained, 
out  of  regard  for  her  feelings,  from 
any  retort,  and  had  with  a  calm 
dignity  left  the  house;  that  her 
wholQ  soul  had  followed  him,  had 
gone  forth  with  him  then  with  an 
excessive  devotion — for  more  than 
ever  he  was  dear  then,  when  he 
bore  an  insult  for  her  sake.  That 
Ernest  had  questioned  her  pas- 
sionately how  it  came  that  Potolski 
had  been  there ;  that  he  had 
spoken  angrily:  indistinctly,  with 
unintelligible  hints  and  tnreats, 
and  that  she  had  been  frightened  ; 
that  her  great  alarm  had  made  her 
untrue,  and  that  she  had  positively 
assured  him  that  Potolski's  visit 
had  been  not- to  herselfbut  to  her 
gouvemante,  Madame  Wolf^ 
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When  the  narration  reached  this 
•point  it  was  interrupted  by  an  ex- 
clamation from  Ida,  who  abhorred 
the  falsehood.  Dorothea  replied  to 
it  by  a  caress  and  a  burst  of  tears, 
-and  said  between  her  sobs — 

*  Do  not  look  so  at  me,  mjr  Ida, 
my  Idachen,  my  beloved  friend! 
Do  not  sit  up  there,  fixing  severe 
•  eyes  upon  me.  Rest  your  head 
^ain  upon  your  pillow,  sweet  love, 
sweet  sisterkin  ! — dearest  and  best 
of  friends  !-^d  listen  to  me 
quietly.  You  must  know  it  was 
not  altogether  false  this  that  I  told 
my  brother,  for  it  is  really  true 
that  the  Chevalier  and  Madame 
Wolff  are  old  acquaintances ;  and 
after  all  the  visit  might  have  been 
to  her,  if  it  had  been  to  her — nay, 
it  was  perhaps  intended  partly  for 
her.' 

Ida  listened  with  grief:  but,  ex- 
hausted with  her  own  feelings,  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  remonstrate 
any  more.  While  JEmest's  hot  anger 
was  hotly  described  she  trembled, 
and  her  thought  was  turned  towards 
him  with  a  strong  undesired  sympa- 
thy— a  sympathy  that  surmounted 
resentment — a  sympathy  that  she 
thought  she  ought  to  conquer. 
Unable  to  interrupt,  she  let  Doro- 
thea's confessions  now  on :  she  dis-r 
-  approved,  but  she  pitied ;  and  when 
tne  Countess  at  last  parted  from 
her  in  anguish,  and  whispered, 
while  she  closely  embraced  her, 
that  this  exile  of  her  only  true 
friend  from  Badheim  looked  to  her 
like  the  omen  of  an  impending 
ruin,  she  answered  her  with  tears 
instead  of  reproaches. 

How  many  thoughts  crowded 
within  her  brain,  how  many  sensa- 
tions struggled  within  her  heart, 
when  she  rose  and  dressed  herseK 
for  her  departure.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  the  infliction  of 
farewell  visits.  Madame  de  Valin- 
court  came  with  her  caressing 
smiles  and  her  dangerous  whispers ; 
.F61icie,  with  her  over-abundant  de- 
monstrations of  affection^  Emily 
Warburton  gave  her  a  qmet  kiss ; 
Baron  Entzberg  arrived  with  his 
dog  at  the  last  moment. 

"Ach,  mein  Qott !  Miss  Ida — ^my 
lovely  Miss  Ida — ^what  shall  zis 
poor  old  man  myself  do  when  your 


cotQpany  is  gone,  when  it  is  aU  a 
busy  solitude,  because  you  shall  be 
no  more  ?  I  am  late,  ach !  so  late, 
for  I  have  been  trotting.  Do  you 
know,  zere  is  a  scene  last  night  at 
our  salle ;  zere  is  a  scene  too,  to- 
day, at  our  palace  between  our 
Grand-Duchess  and  our  Countess 
Rosenberg.  How  many  more  shall 
be  yet?  And  it  is  loud  talk  in 
our  shops  who  serve  Auguste  de 
Valincourt,  for  his  Ipsseis  at  play. 
Ach,  Grott !  it  is  so  triste  at  Wer- 
theimburg.  Do  you  know,  all  big 
blue  devils  live  at  Schloss  Wer- 
theim :  it  is  full  of  none  else !  So  % 
— ^have  we  here  our  Grafs  old  car- 
riage? DuHimmel!  he  has  painted 
his  wheels  blue:  zis  old  carriage 
shall  last  for  ever.  Its  jour  de 
naissance  is  one  day  before  our 
great  deluge,  or  else  it  is  perhaps 
an  ark  fragment — a  holy  ark  frag- 
ment— ^left  swimming  and  alive. 
Ach,  mein  Gott!  shall  I  divide 
from  you,  my  best  adored  Miss 
Idar 

The  soft-hearted  old  Baron  re- 
tained her  hand  in  his  to  the  very 
last  moment  while  she  mounted 
the  carriage  steps*  and  his  grey 
eyes  glistened  and  their  borders 
grew  red  while  he  poured  out  his 
blessings  upon  her;  blessings  in- 
which  Captain  Warburton's  heart 
joined,  but  his  voice  was  silent. 
He  stood  with  Emily  at  the  garden 
gate,  and  seemed  unable  to  speak 
— a  rare  circumstance  with  him. 

The  stillness  and  gloom  of  Wer- 
theimburg  equalled  Baron  Entz- 
berg's  description.  The  house  hiid 
the  grandeur  of  size  and  the  in- 
terest of  antiquity  about  it,  with  a 
certain  desolate  splendour.  In  the 
sleeping  apartments  there  were 
solid  suver  services,  and  the  heavy 
frames  of  the  mirrors  and  the  lofty 
silver  ewers  showed  in  high  relief 
aU  the  interminable  quarterings  of 
the  Wertheims.  The  bed-hangings 
were  magnificent ;  the  walls  were 
tapestried ;  but  still  on  the  whole, 
to  EngUsh  eyes,  English  comfort 
was  wanting,  and  the  large  rooms 
seemed  unfurnished  and  forlorn, 
for  the  German  nobility  require 
neither  carpets,  nor  sofas,  nor  easy 
chairs ;  require  nothing  but  their 
pipes.      A  massive   richly-carved 
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table,  a  few  chairs,  a  grand  piano- 
forte, these  were  the  sole  contents 
of  the  principal  sitting-room,  lofty 
and  wide,  looking  out  upon  a  stately 
flower-garden,  in  the  centre  of 
which  stood  a  sun-dial  of  huge 
proportions.  The  most  interesting 
portions  of  the  house  were  an 
apartment  containing  portraits  of 
the  Wertheim  feimily,  and  a  spa- 
cious hall  known  as  the  Rittersaal, 
flanked  on  either  side  with  emptv 
suits  of  armour,  once  instinct  with 
life  and  ferocious  daring,  and  even 
now  mounted  as  if  readv  for  their 
grim  service.  The  ponderous  arm 
yet  rested  upon  the  battle  spear, 
the  dark  visor  might  yet  hide  a 
haughty  face.  In  this  great  hall, 
where  chivalry  once  met  ana 
feasted;  the  imagination  was  roused 
and  turned  to  wander  back  through 
the  dust  of  former  centuries.  Aunt 
Kitty,  whose  spirit  had  been  de- 
pressed in  the  general  dreariness  of 
the  place,  was  excited  to  a  kind  of 
rapture  here,  and  the  old  steward 
heard  her  exclamations  with  a 
quiet  approbation ;  but  to  Ida  the 
scene  was  of  little  import.  Her 
thought  was  memory,  and  it  was 
of  no  use  that  she  had  left  Bad- 
heim,  for  Badheim  had  followed 
her  here,  with  its  people^  its  dia- 
logues, and  its  impressions. 

Her  mind  continually  busy  with 
these  shifting  views,  for  ever  turn- 
ing over  the  past,  for  ever  straining 
to  alter  the  unalterable,  her  body 
became  indolent  and  inactive.  A 
sharp  sense  of  injury  and  of  dis- 
grace was  still  over  every  other 
sensation  predominant.  She  had 
been  ill  used.  She  could  have 
borne  it  better  perhaps  if  she  had 
not  felt  herself  to  blame.  Her 
affections  should  have  been  better 

fuarded.  She  was  surely  a  fool  to 
elieve,  as  she  had  believed,  in  a 
countenance  and  in  a  voice.  She 
should  have  waited  for  the  spoken 
word;  or  she  should  have  turned 
to  appreciate  a  truer  affection  j  for 
what  was  this  man,  that  the  image  of 
him  should  destroy  her  life  ?  If  it 
were  to  bo  so.  if  aU  her  quiet,  all 
her  peace,  all  ner  hope,  were  to  go 
down  before  one  human  influence, 
it  must  be  the  fault  of  her  own 
weakness^  and  she  would  not  longer 


endure  it.  She  would  erect  a  strong 
barrier  within  herself  against  that 
assault.  She  would  veil,  she  would 
cloud,  she  would  obliterate  those 
impressions  of  early  days,  of  incau- 
tious youth.  She  would  learn  to 
forget  the  secret  sympathy,  the 
murmured  confidence,  ana  the 
divine  trust.  She  would  rise  with 
a  strong  resolution  to  annihilate  or 
utterly  to  despise  the  past.  She 
would  rise  and  free  herself  from  a 
subjection  that  was  humiliating. 
She  would  not  pine  in  sickly  idle- 
ness, nor  consume  away  her  beauty 
and  her  youth  in  tears.  No,  she 
would  live  to  return  to  the  place  of 
her  defeat  as  a  victress,  ana  Ernest 
should  see  her  yet  in  more  perfect 

.  beauty,  with  a  gayer  spirit,  and 
with  many  hearts  at  her  command. 
She  would  be  present  on  the  day 
of  his  marriage ;  and  she  would 
smile  so  that  even  C61estine  should 
be  deceived.  She  pictured  the 
scene  to  herself,  till  she  could  hear 
distinctly  her  own  words  of  con- 
gratulation, to  the  bride ;  tiU  her 
face  became  flushed  all  over,  and 
she  rose  from  her  seat  on  the  ground 
by  Antonia,  for  whom  she  was 
mechanically  building  with  German 
bricks  a  toy  temple,  and  walked  to 
and  fro  in  high  excitement^  un- 
mindful of  all  but  the  world  within, 
careless  of  the  eyes  that  watchea 
her,  unheeding  of  the  murmur  that 
was  like  a  groan  bursting  from 
Aunt  Kitty's  anxious  heart.  After 
a  few  hurried  turns,  she  took  her 
place  again  by  Antonia;  the 
momentary  stimulus  of  a  proud 
resentment  was  over  now,  and  a 
duQ  languor  crept  over  every  sense ; 
her  power  was   exhausted.      She 

'  was  mtolerably  feeble,  and  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,  and  wept 
— ^hating  her  tears,  nating  her 
passionate  love,  hating  herself. 
The  clinging  aflection  of  the  little 
Antonia  caUed  her  for  a  while  to  a 
better  life.  With  arms  clasping 
round  her  the  child  whispered — 
.  *Ida.  Ida!  how  I  wish  that  I 
could  do  you  good ;  do  let  me  try, 
do;  and  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
want.' 

*  You  do,  you  shall,  you  must,  do 
me  good^'  exclaimed  Ida,  returning 
this  emorace  impetuously;   'yes, 
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Antonia,  my  little  sister,  my  own 
only  true  love,  I  must  live  for  you 
now ;  I  have  neglected  you,  I  know 
I  have.  And  yet  what  a  treasure 
you  have  been  to  me !  Oh  I  will 
never  again  forget  you,  never.  I 
will  teach  you,  I  will  love  you. 
You  shall  walk  with  me,  ride  with 
me,  be  for  ever  near  me,  close, 
close,  close.* 

Antonia  scarcely  understood  the 
self-accusation  that  entered  into 
these  protestations.  She  was  not 
herself  aware  of  those  omissions 
with  which  Ida's  conscience  chained 
her ;  she  only  knew  that  she  dearly 
loved  her  sister,  that  she  could  not 
endure  the  sight  of  her  tears,  and 
that  she  would  do  anything  she 
was  able  to  do,  yes,  she  beueved 
anything,  even  to  the  point  of 
sacrificing  her  favourite  puppy  that 
was  Kichard  Warburton's  gift,  in 
order  to  be  of  use  to  her.  And 
now  gleaming  hopefully  through 
this  tempest  of  tears  and  kisses,  her 
young  heart  could  discern  the  light 
of  an  enthusiastic  love,  a  love  most 
dear. 

The  silent  spectator  of  this  scene, 
Aunt  Kitty,  had  other  and  sadder 
thoughts.  This  fitfulness  in  Ida]s 
demeanour  pained  her,  and  it 
occurred  for  the  first  time  to  her 
that  she  herself  had  been  strangely 
neglected ;  that  her  sympathy  and 
kindness  had  been  little  prized,  and 
that  she  was  not  duly  valued.  With 
these  thoughts  she  went  out  into 
the  garden,  and  sat  there  alone  for 
an  hour,  quite  alone,  not  without 
the  hope  that  Ida  might  follow  her; 
but  she  was  not  sougnt  for,  she  was 
not  even  missed ;  this  was  unlike 
anything  she  had  ever  expected, 
and  she  felt  a  bitter  distress. 

When  Ida  ceased  to  think  of 
herself,  she  thought  of  Dorothea, 
for  Dorothea  was  a  link  of  the 
chain  that  bound  her.  Dorothea 
was  Ernest's  sister ;  and  Dorothea 
was  suffering.  She  thought  of  that 
last  parting.  She  remembered 
with  a  tender  sense  those  warm 
kisses,  and  those  flowing  tears,  but 
she  could  discern  no  hope  for  her. 
If.  indeed,  there  had  been  any  one 
wno  coula  have  influenced  Ernest, 
who  could  have  confided  to  him  all 
that  had  taken  place,  who  could 


have  persuaded  him  to  a  course 
gentle  as  well  as  firm ;  who  could 
have  taught  him  to  deal  with  his 
sister's  passion  mercifully,  and  not 
harshly ;  then  she  might  have  been 
saved,  tnen  she  might  have  been 
delivered  from  the  hands  of  the 
wicked  man.  In  truth,  if  she,  Ida, 
had  possessed  such  an  influence, 
such  a  dominion  over  Ernest  as 
she  once  thought  she  had,  then  all 
might  yet  have  been  well.  That 
was  the  shape  taken  by  her  com- 
passion for  the  unfortunate  Coun- 
tess ;  and  it  was  a  shape  dangerous 
enough  to  herself. 

But  she  went  through  other 
phases — phases  in  which  everything 
in  this  life  seemed  without  worth  : 
in  which,  whether  she  herself  had 
loved  or  ceased  to  love,  lived  or 
ceased  to  live — whether  Dorothea's 
fate  or  her  own  were  stamped  with 
a  black  seal — ^whether  the  man  she 
loved  were  united  to  the  woman  his 
heart  had  chosen,  or  to  the  woman 
who  was  chosen  by  his  father — 
whether  Sir  Archibald  were  to  linger 
for  ever  at  Badheim,  gambling  and 
flirting,  or  to  marry  Fllicie,  and  re- 
turn immediately  to  HoUybrook, — 
seemed  to  her  totally  indifferent. 
It  was  no  matter  to  her  where  her 
existence  went  on,  or  how — ^no  mat- 
ter whether  the  sun  shone  or  the 
clouds  gathered  above  her — no  mat- 
ter whether  the  flowers  of  that  stately 
garden  bloomed  or  perished — ^no 
matter  whether  those  old  haUs  were 
empty  or  flUed  with  visitors, — all 
was  blank  and  equal  to  her  sense : 
it  was  numbed  and  callous;  and 
she  sat  in  a  mood  that  was  mis- 
taken for  musing,  but  that  was  ac- 
tually a  vacant  torpor — cold,  tear- 
less, dull. 

But  a  letter  from  Badheim,  from 
the  ever-active  D'Entzberg,  came 
to  break  this  trance;  a  letter 
which  contained  some  rousing 
words. 

Ida  read  it  slowly  twice  over,  and 
then  placed  it  in  Aunt  Kitty's  hands, 
and  silently  left  the  room.  Aunt 
Kitty  took  it  to  the  window,  passed 
her  hand  for  a  moment  across  her 
eyes,  and  then  read  as  follows.  It 
was  written  in  what  the  Baron 
called  English ;  for  he  was  proud  of 
his  accomplishments  as  a  unguist : 
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'  My  most  dear  and  lovely  Miss  Ida, 
'Eeceive  the  friendly  wishes  of 
an  ancient  and  sincere  heart,  and 
God  save  you  well  and  happjr.  It 
is.  desolable  without  you :  it  is  de- 

Elorate.  Amo's  tail  is  hang  down 
etween  his  poor  little  waste  legs. 
Do  you  think  he  cannot  wave  it 
because  Miss  Ida  is  gone?  And 
there  are  others  just  so  bad  as  Amo 
here.  There  are,  yes,  infinite  others 
whose  tails  would  go  down  if 
tails  only  could  belong  to  them : 
and  this  old  man  myself  is  one.  I 
go  out  in  the  mornmg,  and  I  meet 
that  tonest  polite  young  man,  Cap- 
tain Warburton,  he  bows  me  im- 
mensely deep  his  head  is  down  so  far 
to  touch  the  earth,  and  he  says,  with 
a  pretty  well  accent,  "  Guten  mor- 
gen,"  and  passes  on ;  but  then  he 
comes  back  and  puts  his  arm  up  to 
mine,  and  we  fall  into  the  chatters  • 
shall  you  divine,  it  is  about  Miss  Ida ) 
and  the  Captain  is  alterative,  very 
alterative.  He  takes  his  lessons  of 
Carlotta;  and  Carlotta  says  he  is 
wonder  stupid.  The  poor  soul !  it 
is  no  wonder.  Ah,  you  must  think 
well  of  him.  Carlotta  is  each  day 
at  the  Palace.  There  has  been 
trouble  roundabout,  and  for  this. 
His  Serene  Highness  the  Grand- 
Duke,  commanded,  I  dare  say,  by 
the  Duchess,  has  ordered  most 
imperative  the  Rosenberg  to  fix  her 
wedding-day  with  young  Wertheim. 
But  she  is  shy  and  shally.  There 
is  loud  quarrels ;  and  yoimg  Otto 
Brilnf  els  nas  a  grand  discourse  with 
Ernest  ]  and  there  is  a  break-out. 
I  have  just  seen  Carlotta,  slnd  she 
tells  that  she  has  seen  on  the  walk 
young  Otto  to  salute  young  Wer- 
theim, and  young  Wertheim  to  turn 
his  behind.  They  are  quite  divided. 
Their  friendship  all  broken  into 
fragments.  The*  poor  children! 
Some  say  it  is  Otto  tries  to  push 
his  friend  to  make  his  marriage 
inore  quick,  and  Ernest  will  not 
listen.  Only  I  tell  you  so  true,  for 
I  trust  well  and  altogether  your  sin- 
gular excellent  prudence.  I  tell  you 
then,  Miss  Ida,  quite  unreserved, 
that  I  know  not !  only  this  I  think, 
*  Count  Ernest  is  pitiful — sad  to 
see.  I  spy  him  out  from  my  win- 
dow just  now  precise  j  mounted  on 
horse  ;  quite  dark  in  the  face ;  and 


lets  drop  his  reins.  What  shall  he 
be  thinking?  We  know  not.  I 
have  met  him  yesterday,  but  he  has 
given  me  the  slip  bye.  1  have  lin- 
gered down  this  day  to  the  Nun's 
Chapel,  and  I  have  seen  there  the 
lovely  Countess  Dorothea  in  the 
church-yard,  but  not  alone ;  there 
was  the  shadow  of  some  one  else 
on  the  other  side  of  her ;  it  was  her 
maid  perhaps,  or  her  gouvernante; 
but  I  am  sure  it  was  the  height  of 
a  man,  and  so  tall,  much  more  than 
the  Geier !  So  I  come  away,  dia- 
<5reet,  as  you  guess.  She  thins 
every  day,  the  poor  soul !  She  has 
asked  of  me  for  you :  and  she  has 
wept.  Carlotta  shall  see  her  to- 
morrow. 

*The  Valincourts  go  as  before. 
August  games.  Do  you  know  he 
has  many  good  wishes  on  his  cards. 
His  bootmaker  hopes  very  ardent 
that  he  will  one  day  be  lucky ;  and 
so  his  tailor;  and  so  Madame 
Stein,  who  teaches  F^licie  her  song. 
What  think  you,  my  lovely  Miss 
Ida]  That  poor  Stein  the  husband, 
the  pianoforte-maker,  he  has  gamea 
and  gained  a  high  sum,  and  has 
given  a  gross  supper  to  his  fellows, 
with  champaOTie  wines:  and  the 
Count  Ernest  Wertheim  nas  heard 
of  it,  and  has  been  to  scold  him 
strong — ^for  he  has  been  long  his 
friend— and  has  bought  for  his 
children  shoes  and  little  coats. 
What  think  you?  And  Madame 
Stein  has  gone  into  the  Salle  for 
the  purpose  to  bring  her  husband 
out  of  it,  and  she  has  remained  there 
to  play  for  herself,  Carlotta  has 
discovered  her,  and  has  burst  her- 
self with  anger,  and  they  have 
pulled  themselves  by  the  ears  ? 

*  Farewell !  my  lovely  and  ami- 
able Miss  Ida.  Present  the  friend- 
ship of  my  heart  to  your  Aunt,  and 
commend  me  for  ever, 

*  Your  aged  and  loving  friend, 

*  D'Entzbkrg.* 

This  letter  contained  much  to 
annoy  Aunt  Kitty,  much  that  was 
suggestive  of  apprehension  for  the 
future;  and  she  was  vexed  with, 
herself  for  the  smile  that  rose  to 
her  lips  at  some  of  its  phrases.  She 
was  doubtful  how  to  address  Ida 
on  the  subject  of  the  Baron's  news, 
or  how  to  make  any  comment  that 
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fihould  be  acceptable.  On  the  whole 
she  wished  that  M.  d'Entzberg  had 
the  good  gift  of  sHence,  and  would 
let  things  alone.  Whv  should  he 
with  his  gossip  disturb  the  quiet 
that  they  had  come  to  seek?  What 
a  provoking  man  he  was.  Why 
must  he  mention  Ernest  and  his 
dark  looks  ]  his  quarrel  with  Otto  ? 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  he  had 
no  settled  occupation — ^no  fixed  in- 
terest— ^no  discretion.  Ida  had  been 
silent  and  calm  during  the  last  few 
days;  and  it  might  be  that  her 
feelings  were  passing  into  a  state 
of  indifference ;  but  now  they 
would  be  troubled  agam.  She  sat 
down  for  some  minutes  pondering 
before  Ida  returned.  She  entered 
the  .room  noiselessly,  and  she  laid 
her  head  on  her  aunt's  shoulder  be- 
fore her  presence  was  perceived. 

*  I  want  my  letter  again/  she  said. 

And  Aunt  Kitty  looking  up,  re- 
cognised the  expression  on  the  face 
that  she  expected  and  feared  to  see 
— restless,  eager,  and  anxious  She 
gave  bacK  the  letter  without  any 
observation  upon  it;  and  after  a 
minute's  pause  she  said,  by  way  of 
leading  to  a  different  sulDJect — 

*Are  you  aware.  Ida,  my  love, 
that  the  Countess  nas  sent  you  her 
favourite  mare  Thekla  to  ride? 
Antonia  tells  me  that  the  groom 
arrived  with  her  last  night;  and 
there  is  a  pony  out  at  grass  here  for 
Antonia's  use.  Have  you  had  no 
letter  to-day  from  Dorothea  T 

*  I  have  had  a  letter  from  her,' 
said  Ida.    And  her  voice  shook. 

'Why  have  you  not  mentioned 
it  ?  and  why  have  you  not  shown 
it  to  me,  then,  my  child  V 

*  I  must  not.' 

'  Must  not  ?  Ah  !  the  time  was 
when  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
secret  from  Aunt  Kitty.  But  Aunt 
Kitty  is  nothing  now.  No  j  I  have 
long  felt  it.  Her  place  m  your 
heart  is  filled  up  by  others,  and  she 
is  driven  quite  away.  It  is  no 
matter  indeed  now  what  Aunt 
Kitty  thinks  or  what  she  f  eela  She 
is  never  consulted,  never  thought 
o^  and  never  considered — a  mere 
cipher — ^a  useless  bit  of  old  furni- 
ture and  foolish  rubbish.  Poor 
crey-headed  wortt-out  Aimt  Kitty ! 
her  day  is  done.'" 


Her  soft  heart  was  melted  at  this 
picture  of  her  own  decay,  and  tears 
trickled  down. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life  Ida 
was  untouched  by  her  aunt's  dis- 
tress ;  for  the  first  time  in  her  Mfe 
she  tiiought  her  extremely  unrea- 
sonable and  unkind;  and  she  re- 
plied in  the  tone  of  anger. 

*What  is  the  matter?  What  is 
all  this  about  ?  And  what  have  I 
done  that  you  should  complain  of 
mel  I  have  not  withheld  from 
you  any  confidence  of  my  own. 
And  what  right  have  you  to  com- 
plain of  the  Countess  if  she  ex- 
cludes you  ?  Why  should  you  wish 
for  her  secrets?  and  what  is  she  to 
you  ?  Why,  you  have  never  thought 
well  of  her;  you  have  scarcely 
even  liked  her.  And  ho^t  can  you 
wish  me  to  betray  a  trust  ?  I  tmnk 
it  is  I  who  should  complain,  when 
you  are  adding  trouble  to  my  share, 
which  is  quite  large  enough  already. 
Do  you  think  this  confidence  is  a 
subject  of  envy?— do  you  think 
my  letter  a  possession  to  be  longed 
for?  If  you  do,  I  will  tell  you, 
then,  that  I  take  no  delight  in  it — 
that  to  me  this  enviable  communi- 
cation is  a  burthen  and  a  misery — 
oh !  it  is  a  curse,  a  curse !' 

*  Ida,  my  child,  what  a  word  from 
your  mouth.  You  are  indeed  al- 
tered.' 

*Aunt  Kitty  1  Aunt  Kitty!  why 
do  you  choose  this  moment  to  re- 
proach me,  and  literally  about  no- 
thing? I  have  enougn,  and  too 
much  to  bear.' 

*  I  do  not  reproach  you,  my  child ; 
far  from  it.  But  I  see  and  feel  that 
you  have  left  off  loving  me.' 

'  Well,  then,'  said  Ida,  petulantly, 
breaking  from  her,  *  if  you  wm 
have  it  so,  Ipt  it  be ;  anything  rather 
than  storm  and  discussion.' 

She  left  the  room,  leaving  her 
aunt  in  a  sad  astonishment.  After 
a  short  interval  of  silent  wonder. 
Miss  Conway,  not  wont  to  indulge 
in  meditation  or  gloom,  habitually 
active  and  cheerftd,  had  recourse 
to  her  favourite  resource,  a  walk 
among  the  flowers,  and  then  she 
learned  from  the  servants  that  Miss 
Ida  had  ordered  her  horse  and  was 
gone  but  to  ride. 

Gone  without  a  word!    So  un- 
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like  herself  as  of  old.  She  who 
was  wont  to  come  to  her  with  a 
soft  caress  and  a  tender  parting 
word  before  every  little  expedition ; 
and  now  she  had  given  ner  own 
orders,  and  she  was  gone  without 
even  saying  whither  or  for  how 
long— without  saying  anything. 
The  comparison  of  the  present  with 
the  past  sorely  grieved  Aunt  Kitty; 
and  she  had  no  one  to  speak  to,  no 
one  to  feel  for  her,  in  this  desolate 
old  place.  Her  heart  was  sinking. 
The  old  liad  feelings,  she  said  to 
herself,  as  well  as  tne  young :  but 
the  young  took  no  thought  of  them, 
and  they  might  as  well  be  under 
the  earth,  and  at  rest.  Poor  Aunt 
Kitty !  her  life  was  clouding  overj 
and  she  began  to  think  that  she 
had  beefi  accustomed  too  much  to 
indulge  Ida — ^that  she  had  too  con- 
stantly yielded  to  all  her  wishes — 
that  she  had  petted  her  till  she  had 
made  her  ungrateful.  She  thought 
so,  but  it  was  too  late  to  think  so 
now  :  and  her  sudden  resolution  to 
assume  an  entirely  new  demeanour, 
and  to  assert  her  own  rights  with  a 
new  spirit,  was  a  resolution  that 
proceeded  from  the  very  weakness 
of  her  character,  and  that  was  not 
likely  to  be  carried  on  with  any 
perseverance  or  success.  It  not  un- 
irequently  happens  that  in  a  time 
of  calamity  small  grievances  add 
themselves  in  thiij  way  to  great 
ones,  and  teasing  vexations  crowd 
upon  the  grieved  heart.  The  af- 
fections that  might  console  become 
themselves  a  source  of  torment : 
and  true  friends  are  divided. 

Ida  now  passed  into  a  different 
mood;  passed  out  of  an  indolent 
torpor  into  an  incessant  activity. 
It  became  impossible  to  her  to 
remain  quiet  for  a  minute.  There 
were  rapid  walks  over  the  plains  in 
the  early  morning,  and  long,  hot 
rides  in  the  afternoon.  She  took 
Antonia  with  her,  remembering  her 
promise.  They  rode  silently  and 
fast,  beating  time  as  it  were  to 
Ida  s  impetuous,  hurried  thoughts. 
And  when  they  galloped  away 
from  the  castle  gate,  as  the  horses' 
hoo&  sounded  through  the  old 
paved  court,  there,  under  the 
pointed  archway,  stood  a  solitary 
ngure,  watching  their  disappear- 


ance, sighing  when  they  departed, 
but  making  no  complaint.  Aunt 
Kitty's  days  were  long  and 
lonely. 

Ida  did  not  see  this.  She  saw 
nothingbut  the  trouble  of  her  own 
souL  Her  sight  was  darkened,  and 
her  heart  was  closed.  A  sense  of 
weight  was  upon  her ;  and  there 
seemed  little  room  for  hope.  The 
swift  pace  to  which  she  urged  her 
horse  exhausted  her ;  there  was  no 
spirit  in  the  air  to  revive  her  spirit's 
heaviness,  there  was  nb  breeze 
stirring,  and  she  sat  tired  and  still 
there  in  the  bosom  of  the  hills  that 
she  had  crossed  those  wide,  flat 
plains  so  eagerly  to  reach.  The 
little  Antonia  was  by  her  side,  her 
happy  senses  stirring  with  an 
untold  joy,  rising  into  a  glad 
imquestioned  buoyancy  under  the 
influence  of  the  soft  nature  that 
smiled  upon  her.  The  silent  air 
was  sweet  with  the  perfume  of  the 
wild  flowers  decorating  those  fair 
hill  sides ;  and  luxuriant  soft  moss, 
and  tall  grass,  green  and  fresh, 
clothed  their  moist  feet;  further 
on,  rose  stiff  and  harsh,  imprisoning 
the  view,  high  granite  rocks ;  and 
from  their  rough  hold  leapt  with 
eager  bound  a  light  cascade,  deli- 
cate and  daring,  making  its  escape 
from  that  grim  durance  with  a 
resolute,  swift  dart,  with  no  bait- 
ings, doubts,  or  delayings,  deter- 
minate, strong,  and  successful :  an 
airy  grace,  a  feminine  charm, 
belonged  to  it ;  a  quick  feminine 
ener^,  a  light  feminine  loveliness, 
and,  it  might  be  also,  a  feminine 
caprice.  Antonia  watched  its 
movements  with  longing  eyes. 

'What  a  pretty  waterfall;  oh, 
Ida,  how  I  should  like  to  be  able 
to  jump  like  that !' 

*  Yes,'  said  Ida,  *  it  jumps  very 
well ;  you  see  it  is  restless,  Antonia, 
as  we  are.  What  an  eager  dart  to 
get  away  from  the  first  home, 
nappy  enough  afterwards,  one 
woiud  think,  gliding  on  quietly 
here  under  the  shelter  of  these  soft 
green  hills,  with  tJiese  pretty  trees 
stooping  down  and  stretching  out 
their  arms  over  it  so  kindly;  but 
the  discontented  spirit  struggles 
and  frets,  and  will  find  its  way  out 
to  go  on  further.'  " 
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*  Where  to  ?  asked  Antonia,  with 
a  child's  deep  trusting  interest. 

'Do  you  not  remember  that 
bridge  we  crossed  1  there,  you  can 
see  it  now  between  the  trees; 
underneath  it.  you  know,  the  stream 
rolled  very  nul,  and  strong,  and 
loud,  just  as  if  it  were  remonstrat- 
ing with  the  obstacles  coming  in 
the  way  and  interfering  with  its 
progress  on  to  that  great  shining 
river,  which  it  reaches  at  last  after 
many  long  efforts,  and  then  melts 
away  and  dies,  sinks  into  a  big 
cold  grave.' 

'  Is  that  a  fable,  Ida  r 

*  No,  it  is  a  truth.' 

*I  think  it  is  too  pretty  and 
sentimental  for  truth,  and  you  have 
invented  it,  clever  creature  that 
you  are.  Oh,  but  look  at  those 
red  berries;  I  must  pick  them; 
and  you  come  with  me !' 

Ida  rose,  and  they  went  on 
together^  climbing,  exploring, 
racing,  till  the  little  girl  grew  hot, 
and  faint,  and  hungry;  and  Ida 
was  alarmed  to  see  her  j)ale  and 
weary.  They  had  tied  their  horses 
up  to  a  tree,  and  now  they  mounted 
again,  Ida  promising  to  ride  more 
gently,  and  to  stop  at  the  little 
village  beyond  the  bridge  on  to  the 
right,  and  there  to  ask  for  some 
bread  and  milk,  in  this  way  sooth- 
ing her  little  sister,  who  was 
inclining  to  tears,  and  fretting 
because  they  were  so  far  from 
home.  When  they  reached  the 
village,  Ida  was  struck  with  its 
beauty.  There  was  an  air  of  clean 
comfort  about  it  that  reminded  her 
of  England ;  and  the  sun,  veiled  in 
a  hot  mist  before,  now  threw  aside 
his  cloudy  covering,  and  poured  out 
a  stream  of  mellow,  pleasant  light 
upon  the  group  of  cottages.  The 
sound  of  song  in  a  devotional 
strain,  solemn  and  sweet,  rose  upon 
the  air,  and  as  she  drew  nearer  to  its 
source,  she  discerned  such  full, 
round,  ringing,  high  notes  as  belong 
only  to  the  voices  of  young  boys. 
Presently  she  saw  gathered  under 
the  shade  of  an  acacia  tree  just 
outside  a  pretty  cottage,  only 
a  little  more  ornamented  and 
newer  than  those  about  it,  and 
distinffuished  by  the  word  Schul- 
haus  mscribed  over  its  porch, — a 


circle  of  young  children,  and  a 
lady  in  the  midst  who  hela  a  book, 
apparently  of  hyinns,  in  her  hand, 
and  who  was  evidently  teaching. 
At  the  sight  of  strangers  on 
horseback,  the  children  looked  up, 
and  stopped  their  singing;  their 
attention  was  distracted,  and  they 
began  to  make  their  comments  on 
the  new  comers  in  tones  that  were 
not  discreet.  But  a  gesture  from 
the  teacher  silenced  them ;  and  Ida 
now  rode  up  to  this  lady,  and 
addressing  her  in  German,  told  her 
how  hungry  her  little  sister  was, 
and  how  tired,  and  asked  if  she 
could  obtain  for  her  some  refresh- 
ment. 

*You  shall  have  some  immedi- 
ately,' replied  the  lady  in  German 
also^  but  betraying  to  Ida's  ear  a 
foreign  accent ;  *  and  pray  come  in 
and  rest.^  / 

Ida  dismounted,  jumped  Antonia 
down  from  her  pony,  and  entered 
the  school-room  with  an  interest 
that  deepened  as  her  eye  took  in 
the  details  of  the  scene,  and  as  a  re- 
membrance came  over  her  of  Aunt 
Kitty's  pet  school  at  Hollybro(^, 
where,  while  she  taught  and  praised 
— ^for  Aunt  Kitty's  teaching  was 
all  encouragement — Keginald  and 
herself  so  often  stood  by  lovingly, 
hand  in  hand,  to  listen.  There  was 
some  shadow  of  a  resemblance, 
she  thought,  between  this  room  and 
that ;  there  was  something  in  the 
arrangement  of  benches  and  desks, 
something  in  the  shape  of  the  win- 
dow, something  in  the  decoration 
of  the  walls,  that  brought  Holly- 
brook  school  to  her  mind.  Upon 
the  wall. facing  the  window  a  few 
pictures  were  hung  in  plain  wooden 
frames,  and  she  went  to  inspect 
them,  while  Antonia  sat  down 
eagerly  to  the  meal  provided  for 
her.  A  holly  tree,  carefully 
painted,  was  the  subject  of  one, 
the  two  others  were  lithographed 
portraits,  the  one  representing  the 
Countess  Rosenberg,  and  the 
other  Ernest  Wertheim ;  and  now 
a  growing  certainty  that  the  resem- 
blance between  the  two  school- 
rooms was  no  chance,  but  a  design, 
and  the  design  of  a  heart  whose 
impulses  were  once  all  her  own, 
touched  her  tender  thought,  and 
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led  it  back  to  those  lamented  days. 
A  consciousness  of  the  present  con- 
fused and  marred  the  image  of  the 
past,  and  she  stood  still  and  listless 
in  a  sad  abstraction;  but  the 
teacher  drew  near,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  rouse  herself. 

'Those  portraits,  madam,'  said 
the  lady,  stiU  speaking  German, 
'are  most  dear  to  us,  though  not 
first-rate  likenesses.  We  have 
indeed  much  reason  to  love  them, 
for  the  Count  Ernest  Wertheim 
and  the  Countess  Kosenberg  are 
the  generous  patrons  of  our  little 
school,  indeed  I  may  say  of  our 
whole  village.  They  are  so  kind 
and  benevolent^  so  just  too.  They 
give  up  much  time  and  thought  to 
us;  and  the  Count  is  so  good,  so 
very  good,  that  he  never  forgets 
us ;  an  admirable  young  man,  oh  1 
he  is  surely  the  best  of  men.' 

Ida  looked  very  attentively  at 
the  portraits  on  the  wall,  while  the 
teacher  was  speaking;  but  presently 
gathering  up  her  courage  with  a 
resolute  effort,  she  turned  and 
faced  her,  and  calmly  asked — 

'What,  then,  is  the  name  of  this 
village?' 

*  Gemsdorf.' 

Gemsdorf  —  how  many  faded 
thoughts  revived  in  Ida's  mind  at 
the  name.  It  brought  back  the  tiine 
of  Ernest's  absence  fro^  Badheim, 
when  scandal  had  occupied  its  busy 
tongue  about  him,  when  she  had 
so  often,  and  perhaps  so  indiscreet- 
ly, risen  up  in  his  defence ;  when 
Gemsdorf ,nis  school,  his  reforming 
movement,  and  a  veiled  lady  had 
been  so  frequently  the  subjects  of 
comment ;  and  now  she  Tjras  struck 
•with  the  pale,  wasted  beauty  of  the 
fcice  she  looked  at.  for  the  bonnet 
and  veil  that  had  iDeen  worn  out- 
side the  house,  were  laid  down. 
This,  then,  was  the  teacher  of  the 
school  of  Gemsdorf  The  village 
was  the  property  of  the  Graf ;  the 
school  had  been  built  by  Ernest, 
and  here  stood  before  her  that 
veiled  lady  with  whom  he  was  said 
to  hold  long  private  conferences, 
and  who  was  a  subject  of  suspicion 
to  his  fietther.  This  fair,  ddlicate 
woman,  with  manners  so  modest, 
so  gentle,  and  engaging.  The 
teac£er  felt  that  Ida'3  look  was 


fixed  upon  her,  and  she  blushed. 
Ida  had  never,  as  before  told, 
given  any  serious  belief  to  the 
rumours  that  vice  and  idleness  had 
set  afloat  concerning  this  lady's 
relation  to  Ernest  Wertheim,  and 
her  manner  and  countenance  were 
calculated  to  remove  any  unfavour- 
able impression,  if  even  such  had 
before  existed.  But  yet  it  was 
imi)ossible  not  to  feel  a  great 
curiosity  as  to  her  history.  It 
seemed  that  there  was  some  kind 
of  mystery  attached  to  her,  and  her 
speech  was  certainly  not  that  of  a 
German.  Ida  resolved  tJiat  she 
would  find  out  the  secret. 

*Pray  excuse  me,'  said  she,  'if  I 
seem  impertinent,  but  I  have  heard, 
of  you  before.  I  have  heard  that 
you  are  a  great  musician;  and  I 
am  so  very  fond  of  music  myseli^ 
that  I  have  a  natural  sympathy 
with  anybody  who  is  distingmshed 
in  that  way.  It  strikes  me  that 
your  accent  and  your  look  are  not 
quite  German,  wul  you  tell  me  if  I 
am,  right  in  supposiag  you  to  be  an 
Englishwoman  f 

'I'am  an  Englishwoman,' replied 
the  teacher,  speaking  English  now, 
but  she  spoke  briefly,  with  evident 
reluctance,  and  witn  an  agitation 
that  sought  to  hide  itseH,  turned 
away  immediately  to  occupy  her- 
self with  one  of  the  children. 

Ida's  interest  grew  stronger,  and 
she  was  bent  on  renewing  her  in- 
vestigations, but  she  was .  inter- 
rupted by  Antonia,  who  hastily 
finishing  a  last  mouthful  of  bread, 
now  ran  to  her  with  great  eager- 
ness, as  the  possessor  of  important 
news. 

'Ida,  Ida,  what  do  you  think 3 
This  is  Count  Emest's  birthday; 
he  has  been  here  this  morning 
giving  prizes  to  the  children,  and 
he  is  actually  in  the  village  now.' 

Ida  started  at  the  intelligence ; 
her  excitement  coudd  not  be  con- 
cealed ;  her  colour  rose  and  fell : 
her  footing  seemed  insecure,  and 
she  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  tried 
to  find  composure.  The  teacher 
observed  her  silently,  and  pre- 
sently approaching  her,  said, 

'  It  you  can  wait  here,  madam, 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  will 
see  Ck>unt  Ernest;  he  ia  gone  to 
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visit  a  poor  blind  woman  in  whom 
lie  takes  great  interest,  but  before 
he  leaves  our  village  ne  is  coming 
back  to  hear  the  children  sing  our 
favourite  hymn.' 
Ida  rose  abruptly*  from  her  seat. 

*  Hiank  you,*  said  she,  in  a  hur- 
ried manner;  *no,  I  have  stayed 
here  too  long,  much  too  long  as  it 
is.  Antonia,  quick,  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose.  Quick,  my  child, 
quick.  Oh,  never  mind  your  hat- 
strings.' 

*  But  I  must,  Ida.  I  have  got  a 
knot.' 

'Never  mind  the  knot,  I  tell 
vou  we  have  no  time  to  lose ;  it  is 
late,  it  is  late.' 

Aiitonia.  ran  to  mount  her  pony, 
her  gloves  half  on,  and  her  hat  so 
tightly  fastened  under  her  chin 
that  it  hurt  her.  The  teacher  fol- 
lowed her,  smiling  as  she  untied 
the  knot  for  her,  and  seated  her 
comfortably  in  her  saddle.  Ida, 
meanwhile,  had  with  great  haste 
mounted  Thekla,  yet  only  just  in 
time  to  escape,  for  a  cry  from  the 
school  children  of  *  Count  Ernest. 
Count  Ernest,'  now  made  itself 
heard. 

'  Here  he  is,'  said  the  teacher. 

And  Thekla  was  surprised  by  a 
touch  of  the  whip  much  sharper 
than  she  was  accustomed  to.  Ida 
was  galloping  fast  away  from  him 
whom  not  many  weeks  back  she 
would  have  gone  so  fast  to  meet, 
when  I^est  reached  the  door  of 
the  school  house:  but  the  little 
Antonia,  still  troubled  with  some 
of  her  equipments,  was  not  quite 
ready;  and  at  the  sight  of  the 
Count,  with  the  natural  impulse  of 
a  child's  affection,  she  waved  her 
little  hand  to  greet  him. 

He  recognised  the  two  figures 
with  the  utmost  astonishment.  He 
was  moved  to  a  high  degree ;  he 
ran  to  Antonia,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  pressed  her  to  him, 
speaking  many  words  of  endear- 
ment with  a  passionate  and  indis- 
tinct eagerness. 

'But  let  me  go/  the  child  ex- 
claimed, *  let  me  go.  Count  Ernest, 
dear  Ernest ;  see,  Ida  is  getting  on 
so  far  awav.  Oh,  I  shall  be  left 
behind,  I  snail  be  left  behind.  Do 
wMp  the  pony  for  me  and  make  it 


go  on,  quick,  quick ;  Ida  is  always 
in  such  a  hurry  now.  I  know  she 
will  never  wait,  she  never  does.' 

Ernest  pressed  one  more  kiss 
upon  the  child's  pretty,  pouting 
lips,  once  more  strained  her  against 
hisneart,  and  then  complied  with 
her  request.  The  pony  exerted  his 
powers  with  a  new  energy  at  the 
well-known  touch,  and  as  Ida 
meanwhile  slackened  her  speed, 
Antonia  was  soon  by  her  side. 
While  she  drew  up  close  to  her, 
Ida,  with  an  involuntary  move- 
ment looked  back,  and  there  she 
saw  the  man  whom  her  heart  could 
recognise  at  any  distance,  though 
all  details  of  form  were  indistinct, 
standing  still  by  the  acacia  tree 
outside  the  school  porch,  his  hand 
uplifted  to  his  brow,  shading  his 
eyes  from  the  sim's  strong  Bght, 
and  looking  after  her.  Was  it  be- 
cause he  saw  her  movement  that 
he  now  turned  away  and  went  back 
into  the  school-room? 

'Ida,'  said  Antonia,  'why  did 
you  not  stay  to  speak  to  Count 
Ernest]  lam  sure  he  wanted  to 
speak  to  you,  and  you  might  have 
waited  just  one  minute,  you  know.' 
'But  I  had  no  wish  at  aU  to 
speak  to  Count  Ernest,'  said  Ida, 
in  failing  tones. 

'No  wish  at  all — ^whynotl  He 
is  so  good ;  and  I  know  you  told 
me  once  that  I  ought  to  know  how 
very  good  he  was ;  that  I  ought  to 
like  mm  so  much  better  than  Cap- 
tain Warburton ;  that  I  ought  to 
love  him  very  dearly,  you  said, 
because  Beginald  had  loved  him  so 
much.' 

Poor  Ida!  When  she  turned 
her  back  on  Ernest  she  felt  strong 
and  brave ;  but  now  that  he  was 
quite  gone  her  spirit  began  to 
give  way.  It  was  hard  to  turn 
from  him  so,  and  he  might  have 
had  something  to  say  to  her.  How 
the  teacher  had  praised  him.  But 
it  was  no  wonder,  for  who  else  had 
qualities  like  his?  The  child,  her 
sister,  recalled  to  her  her  own  great 
exclusive  love  as  it  had  once  been; 
and  now,  when  they  were  divided, 
when  it  would  be  best  to  forget 
it,  all  tht)se  childish  comments  were 
galling  and  irritating  to  her,  and 
she  averted  her  face  and  roue  on 
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fsist  But  when  they  halted  at  a 
stream  that  crossed  their^  path, 
Antonia  began  again. 

*  What  is  the  matter,  Ida,  have 
I  made  you  angry  %  You  have  not 
spoken  a  word  to  me,  and  you  have 
kept  on  looking  away  from  me  all 
this  time/ 

Ida  turned  and  looked  her  full 
in  the  face,  and  then  Antonia  saw 
an  expression  which,  child  as  she 
was,  struck  her  to  the  heart,  and  in 
accents  painful  as  her  countenance, 
her  sister  spoke, — 

*  Well  then,  Antonia,  why  do  you 
speak  to  me  of  Reginald  %  Do  you 
not  know  it  is  more  than  I  can 
bear? 

In  this  reply  Ida  was  seeking  a 
screen  for  her  true  feelings,  de- 
signed perhaps  as  much  for  herself 
as  for  Antonia,  hoping  in  a  manner 
to  mask  the  inner  emotion  even 
£rom  her  own  penetration.  Antonia 
received  it  with  the  simplicity  of 
nine  vears  old. 

*  Oh,  Ida,  I  did  not  know.  I  am 
very  sorry — so  sorry;  but  I  am^ 
sure  you  used  to  speak  of  him 
yourself  often.' 

*  Yes,  I  know  I  used;  but  we  are 
not  always  the  same.  We  cannot 
always  have  the  same  courage.  I 
am  not  so  strong  now.  and  I  cannot. 
You  know,  Antonia,  ne  was  every- 
thing to  me.  We  were  so  near  in 
age.  We  had  all  our  lessons  toge- 
ther and  all  our  play.  We  were 
never  apart  except  when  he  was  at 
sdiool.  and  once  for  a  few  months 
abroad  He  never  could  think 
anything  that  I  did  wrong,  he  took 
such  care  of  me.  He  seemed  so 
proud  of  me ;  and  he  used  to  sa5r — 
do  you  not  remember,  Antonia  1 
— he  used  to  say  he  never  should 
marry  till  he  found  a  woman  like 
me.  No  one  else — ^no  one  else — 
oh,  no,  no.  no — no  one  else  has 
ever  cared  tor  me  as  he  did.  and  I 
shall  never  see  him  again — ^neverin 
this  life.  Life  is  too  long,  Antonia. 
Oh,  I  think  life  is  much  too  long.' 

The  little  girl  was  frightened. 
She  did  not  understand  ;  she  was 
awed  by  her  sister's  emotion,  and 
she  remained  stiU  and  dumb  till 
the  convulsion  of  her  tears 
subsided,  when  they  resumed  their 
ride   without    any   further    con- 


versation. Yet  every  minute  was 
fiill  to  Ida's  mind :  thought  packed 
on  thought,  pain  pressed  on  pain, 
the  sound  of  many  voices  in  her 
ears,  changing  scenes,  varied  dia- 
logues, the  future  imagined  and 
feared,  the  past  as  it  was  and  as 
it  might  have  been — ^these  things 
alternately  rose  and  sank  before 
her  senses,  not  dimly,  dizzily,  or 
vaguely,  but  with  a  piercing  dis- 
tinctness, each  figure  vivid,  each 
sound*  clear,  pictured  as  strongly 
as  in  a  fervent  dream  of  the  night, 
and  as  completely  deluding  the 
senses,  untH  a  movement  of  her 
horse  breaking  the  monotony  of 
his  trot — a  stumble  over  a  stone  in' 
the  road — startled  her  from  this 
deep  abstraction,  and  she  looked 
round,  and  then  perceived  that  the 
scene  through  which  she  moved 
held  no  just  relation  with  the 
images  of  her  mind.  Thus  the 
vision  was  broken  and  that  mul- 
titudinous society  was  dispersed, 
leaving  behind  as  its  echo  only 
one  tone  of  disappointment  and 
distress. 

Evening  was  coming  on,  and  the 
unfriendly  dusk  strode  over  the 
plains ;  the  fair  country  faded,  the 
green  woods  disappeared  in  a  dark 
horror,  the  bright  river  rolled  away 
in  dismal  mist  at  his  approach,  the 
warm  air  grew  moist  and  cold, 
shivering  at  his  embrace,  but  Ida 
was  hardly  conscious  of  a  change 
in  nature,  which  seemed  merely  the 
reflection  of  her  own  sensations. 
The  growing  dimness  and  vagueness 
of  the  objects  about  her,  the  vast- 
ness  and  the  solitude,  the  gi^ual 
emptying  of  the  scene,  made  the 
more  room  for  her  own  thought, 
and  she  loved  it.  But  the  little 
Antonia  felt  afraid,  and  coming  up 
very. close,  whispered, 

*  Ida,  Ida,  are  we  far  from  homel* 
*No,  not  very.    Hark!  do  you 

hear  that  clock  striking?    It  is  the 
tower-clock  of  Wertheimburg.' 

*  Shall  we  soon  be  there  f 

*  Yes,  soon.  See,  Antonia — look 
where  the  moon  is  coining  up 
behind  that  heavy  cloud.  We  must 
ride  on  fsist,  my  darling.  I  did  not 
mean  to  be  so  late.  I  did  not 
mean  to  go  so  far.  I  never  meant 
to  go  to  Qemsdoii.' 
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It  was  .true  that  Ida  had  merely 
intended'  to  explore  some  of  the 
country  between  Wertheimburg 
and  Badheim.  She  had  heard  of 
Gemsdorf  as  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wertheimburg,  but  she 
had  not  before  identified  its  posi- 
tion. 

When  Wertheimburg  was  reached 
at  length,  and  their  horses'  hoofs 
sounded  again  through  that  ancient 
paved  ^  court,  Ida  whispered  to 
Antonia, 

*  Do  not  speak  at  all  to  anybody 
liere  of  Count  Ernest.  I  will  tell 
you  why  another  time.* 

And  Antonia  nodded  her  head  in 
token  of  obedience. 

Elarl,  Wertheim's  steward,  had 
come  out  to  meet  them.  Eugenie, 
their  own  faithM  old  servant,  was 
by  his  side.  There  was  serious 
apprehension  in  the  household,  and 
Aunt  Kitty  stood  in  the  archway, 
watching.    Ida  quickly  dismounted 


and  threw  herself  into  her  arms. 
Her  heart  smote  her  now,  when 
she  saw  that  anxious  face. 

'Tou  are  safe,  then?  said  Miss 
Conway,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  and 
she  was  speedily  employed  in 
making  everything  comfortable, 
and  much  more  lavish  of  caresses 
than  of  reproaches,  for  the  season 
of  severity  had  been  both  sterile 
and  short  with  her,  and  soft  in- 
dulgence had  resumed  its  course. 

Ida  was  thought  to  look  pale  and 
overtasked,  and  was  advised, 
timidly  advised,  to  retire  early  to 
bed.  The  advice  was  ostensibly 
adopted ;  but  while  the  unhappy 
child  was  supposed  to  be  asleep, 
she  was,  with  a  hot  parched  hand, 
writing  to  Dorothea — ^writing  coun- 
sel, exhortation,  entreaty,  fervently 
and  lovingly.  It  was  a  long  letter, 
and  night  was  far  advanced  before 
it  was  finished ;  but  after  its  com- 
pletion Ida  slept  soimdly. 


TO   A    DEAD    HOPE. 

T  IE  still,  lie  deep  and  still, 

^     0  my  dead  hope !  my  withered  flower ! 

Bright  nursling  of  a  short  spring  hour ! 
Thus  thine  untimely  grave  I  fill, 
And  treading  in  the  sullen  clay, 

Prison  thee  down  with  a  roof  of  stone. 

And  leave  thee  in  thy  shroud  alone, 
Turning,  with  foot  resolved,  away, 
To  the  sound  of  thy  funeral  knell— 
*  Farewell !  utterly  farewell  !* 


Now  sleep,  for  ever  sleep ; 
For  should  thy  ghost  arise,  and  glide 
With  its  smile  and  its  whisper  to  my  side, 

My  rebel  soul  must  fail  to  keep, 
Against  the  magic  of  thy  beauty, 
Its  faith  with  self,  its  league  with  duty ; 

But,  in  thy  burial  garments  clad, 

Would  force  thee  back  to  life  and  me ; 

Or,  if  too  strong  a  fate  forbad, 

Would  choose  a  living  death  with  thee ; 
Woidd  madly  follow  to  share  thy  doom 
In  the  dust  and  the  shame  of  the  hopeless  tomb ; 

Therefore  I  ring  so  stem  a  knell, — 

*  Utterly,  utterly  fiurewell.' 
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Lie  still  till  I  am  still. 
When  to  thine  image  I  am  cold. 
When  the  bosom  which  fostered  thee  is  old. 
When  my  heart  has  forgotten  its  restless  thrill. 
If  this,  which  seems  so  strange,  may  be, — 

Then  will  I  dare,  ia  Losure  hours. 
Beside  this  grave,  to  muse  on  thee ; 

And  I  will  strew  it  with  late  flowers ; 
And  thy  dim  spirit  shall  be  &ee 

Prom  its  W  prion  to  arise 

And  flit  before  my  tearless  eyes. 

But  until  then  obey  thy  knell, — 

'  Buried  hope,  farewell,  farewell.* 

In  thy  young  beauty  sleep ! 
What  Time,  the  prover,  might  have  shown 
I  cannot  tell.     Thou  mightst  have  sown 
What  it  were  bitterness  to  reap. 
Thine  infant  smiles  might  have  grown 
Into  a  cunning,  baleful  guest, — 
Into  a  giant  fierce  and  strong, 
A  power  of  tyranny  and  wrong 
To  crush  the  life  from  its  nurse's  breast. 
But  now  in  love  and  honour  rest, 

Only,  while  I  ring  thy  knelL 

I  will  believe  *tis  wise,  'tis  well 

To  say  thus  utterly— Farewell ! 

£.  HlNXMAJT. 
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LET  me  look  back,  this  New 
Year's  time,  ov^r  nine  years. 
Let  me  try  to  revive  again  the 
pervading  atmosphere  of  the  days 
when  I  used  to  hve  entirely  alone. 
All  days  crush  up  into  very  little 
in  the  perspective.  The  months 
and  years  which  were  long  as  they 
passed  over,  are  but  a  hand-breadth 
m  remembrance.  Five  or  ten  years 
may  be  packed  away  into  a  very 
little  comer  in  your  mind ;  and  in 
the  case  of  a  man  brought  up  from 
childhood  in  a  large  fjEunily,  who 
spends  no  more  than  three  or  four 
years  alone  before  he  again  sees  a 
household  beginning  to  surround 
him,  I  think  those  lonely  years 
seem  especially  short  in  the  re- 
trospect. Yet  possibly  in  these  he 
may  have  done  some  of  the  best 
work  of  his  life;  and  possibly  none, 
of  all  the  years  he  has  seen^  have 
produced  so  great  an  impression  on 
his  character  and  on  his  tempera- 
ment. And  the  impression  left  may 
be  most  diverse  in  nature.  I  have 
known  a  man  remarkably  gentle, 
kind,  and  sympathetic ;  always 
anxious  to  say  a  pleasant  and  en- 
couraging word ;  discerning  by  a 
wonderful  intuition  whenever  he 
had  presented  a  view  or  made  a 
remark  that  had  caused  pain  to  the 
most  sensitive,  and  eager  to  efi^ce 
the  painful  feeling;  and  I  have 
thought  that  In  all  this  I  could 
trace  the  result  of  his  having  lived 
entirely  alone  for  many  years.  I 
have  known  a  man  msufferably 
arrogant,  conceited,  and  self- 
opinionated  ;  another  morbidly 
suspicious  and  ever  nervously 
anxious ;  another  conspicuously 
devoid  of  common  sense;  and  in 
each  of  these  I  have  thought  I 
could  trace  the  result  of  a  lonely 
Ufe.  But  indeed  it  depends  so  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  the  material 
subjected  to  the  mill  what  the 
result  turned  off  shall  be,  that  it  is 
hard  to  say  of  any  human  bein^ 
what  shall  be  the  effect  produced 
upon  his  character  by  almost  any 
discipline  you  can  think  of.  And 
a  solitary  life  may  make  a  man 
either  thoughtful  or  vacant,  either 
humble  or  conceited,  either  sympar 


thetic  or  selfish,  either  frank  or 
shrinkingly  shy. 

Great  numbers  of  ^ucated  people 
in  this  country  live  solitary  lives. 
And  by  a  solitary  life  I  do  not  mean 
a  life  in  a  remote  district  of  coun- 
try with  hardly  a  neighbour  near, 
but  with  your  house  well  filled  ana 
noisy  with  children's  voices.    By  a 
solitary  life  I  mean  a  life  in  which, 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week, 
you  rise  in  the  morning  in  a  silent 
dwelling,  in  which,  save  servants, 
there  are  none  but  yourself;  in 
which  you  sit  down  to  breakfast 
by  yourself,  perhaps  set  yourself  to 
your  day's  work  all  alone,  then 
dine  by  yourself,  and  spend  the 
evening    oy  yourself.     Barristers 
living  in  cnambers  in  some  case& 
do   this;    young   lads   living   in 
lodgings,    young     clergymen    in 
country  parsonages,  old  bachelors, 
in   handsome    town   houses   and 
beautiftd   country   mansions,  old 
maids  in  quiet  streets  of  coimtry 
towns,  old  ladies  once  the  centre 
of  cheerful   families,  but   whose 
husband  and  children  are  gone — 
even  dukes  in  palaces  and  castles, 
amid   a   lonely  splendour  which 
must,  one  would  think,  seem  dreary 
and  ghastly.    But  you  know,  my 
reader,  we   sympathize  the  most 
completely  with   that   which  we 
have  ourselves  experienced.    And 
when  I  hear  people  talk  of  a  soli- 
tary life,  the   picture   called   up 
before  me  is  that  of  a  young  man 
who  has  always  lived  as  one  of  a 
household  considerable  in  numbers, 
who  gets  a  living  in  the  Church, 
and  who,  having  no  sister  to  keep 
house  for  him,  goes  to  it  to  live 
quite  algne.     How  many  of  my 
friends  have  done  precisely  that ! 
Was  it  not  a  curious  mode  of  life  ? 
A  thing  is  not  made  commonplace 
to  your  own  feeling  by  the  fact 
that   hundreds   or   thousands   of 
human  beings   have  experienced 
the  very  same.  And  although  fifty 
Smiths  have  done  it  (all  very  clever 
fellows),  and  fifty  Bobinsons  have 
done  it  (all  very  commonplace  and 
ordinary  fellows),  one  does  not  fed. 
a  bit  theless  interest  in  recurring  to 
that  experience  which,  hackneyed 
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as  it  may  be,  is  to  you  of  greater 
interest  than  all  other  experience, 
in  that  it  is  your  own.  Draw  up  a 
thousand  men  in  a  row,  all  dressed 
in  the  same  dark-green  uniform  of 
the  riflemen ;  and  I  do  not  think 
that  their  number,  or  their  likeness 
to  one  another^  will  cause  any  but 
the  most  unthinking  to  forget  that 
each  is  an  individual  man  as  much 
as  if  he  stood  alone  in  the  desert ; 
that  each  has  his  own  ties,  cAres, 
and  character,  and  that  possibly 
each,  like  to  all  the  rest  as  he  may 
appear  to  others,  is  to  several 
hearts,  or  perhaps  to  one  only,  the 
one  man  of  aU  mankind. 

Most  clergymen  whom  I  have 
known  divide  their  day  very  much 
in  the  same  fashion.  After  break- 
fast they  go  into  their  study  and 
write  their  sermon  for  two  or  three 
hours ;  then  they  go  out  and  visit 
their  sick  or  make  other  calls  of 
duty  for  several  hours.  If  they 
have  a  large  parish,  thev  pjrobably 
came  to  it  with  the  resolution  that 
before  dinner  they  should  always 
have  an  hour's  smart  walk  at  least; 
but  they  soon  find  that  duty  en- 
croaches on  that  hour,  and  finally 
eats  it  entirely  up,  and  their  duty 
calls  are  continued  till  it  is  time  to 
return  home  to  dinner.  Don't  you 
remember,  my  friend,  how  short  a 
time  that  lonely  meal  lasted,  and 
how  very  far  from  jovial  the  feast 
was?  As  for  me,  that  I  might  rest 
my  eyes  from  reading  between 
dinner  and  tea  (a  thing  much  to 
be  desired  in  the  case  of  every 
scholar),  I  hardly  ever  failed,  save 
for  a  few  weeks  of  midwinter,  to 
go  out  in  the  twilight  and  have  a 
walk — ^a  solitary  and  very  slow 
walk.  My  hours,  you  see,  were 
highly  unfashionable.  I  walked 
from  half-past  five  to  half-past  six: 
^uxt  was  my  after-dinner  walk.  It 
was  always  the  same.  It  looks 
somewhat  dismal  to  recalL  Do  you 
ever  find,  in  looking  back  at  some 
great  trial  or  mortification  you  have 
passed  through,  that  you  are  pity- 
ing yourself  as  if  you  were  another 
person  ?  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
those  walks  were  a  trial.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  always  an  en- 
joyment— a,  subdued  ^uiet  enjoy- 
ment, as  are  the  enjoyments  of 


solitary  folk.  Still,'  now  looking 
back,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  were 
watcning  some  one  else  ^oing  out 
in  the  cold  February  twilight,  and 
walking  from  half-past  five  to  half- 

East  six.    I  think  I  see  a  huihan 
ein^,  wearing  a  very  thick  and 
roughgreat-coat,  got  for  these  walks, 
and  never  worn  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, walking  very  slowly,  bearing 
an  extremely  thick  oak  walking- 
stick  (I  have  it  yet)  by  the  shore  of 
the  bleak  grey  sea.    Only  on  the 
beach  did  I  ever  bear  that  stick  • 
and  by  many  touches  of  the  sana 
it  graaually  wore  down  tiU  it  be- 
came too  short  for  use.    I  see  the 
human  being  issuing  from  the  door 
of  a  little  parsonage  (not  the  one 
where  there  are  magnificent  beeches  * 
and  rich  evergreens  and  climbing 
roses),  and  always  waiting  at  the 
door  for  him  there  was  a  friendly 
doff,  a  terrier,  with  very  short  legs 
and  a  very  long  back,  and  shaggy 
to  that  degree  that  at  a  cursoiy 
glance  it  was  difficult  to  decide 
which  was  his  head   and  which 
his  t^    Ah,  poor  old  dog,  you  are 
grown  very  stiff  and  lazy  now,  and 
time  has  not  mellowed  your  tem- 
per.   Even  then  it  was  somewhat 
doubtfiil.  Not  that  you  ever  offered 
to  bite  me;  but  it  was  most  un- 
lucky, and  it  looked  most  invidious, 
that,  occasion  when  you  rushed  out 
of  the  gate  and  severely  tore  the 
garments  of  the  dissenting  minis- 
ter 1    But  he  was  a  worthy  man : 
and  I  trust  that  he  never  supposed 
that  upon  that  day  you  acted  by 
my  instigation.     You  were  very 
active  then ;  and  so  few  faces  did 
you   see  (though   a   considerable 
town  was  within  a  few  hundred 
yards),  that  the  appearance  of  one 
made  you  rush  about   and  bark 
tremendously.    Cross  a  field,  pass 
through    a    hedgerow    of     very 
scrubby  and  stunted  trees,  cross  a 
railway  by  a  path  on  the  level, 
go   on  by  a  dirty  track   on    its 
further    side;     and     you  '  come 
upon  the  sea  shore.    It  is  a  level, 
sandy  beach ;  and  for  a  mile  or  two 
inland  the  ground  is  level,  and  the 
soil   ungeniaL     There  are  sandy- 
downs,  thinly  covered  with  coarse 
grass.    Trees  will  hardly  grow  *  the 
few  trees  there  are,  are  cut  aown 
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by  the  salt  winds  from  the  Atlantic. 
The  land  view,  in  a  raw  twilight  of 
early  spring,  is  dreary  beyond 
description ;  out  looking  across  the 
sea,  there  is  a  magnificent  view  of 
mountain  peaks.  And  if  you  turn 
in  another  direction,  and  look  alon^ 
the  shore,  you  will  see  a  fine  hill 
rising  from  ^the  sea  and  running 
inland,  at  whose  base  there  flows  a 
beautiful  river,  which  pilgrims 
come  hundreds  of  miles  to  visit. 
How  often,  O  sandy  beach,  have 
these  feet  walked  slowly  along  you ! 
And  in  these  years  of  such  walks, 
I  did  not  meet  or  see  in  all  six 
human  beings.  A  good  many  years 
have  passed  since  I  saw  that  dismal 
beach  last ;  I  dare  say  it  would  look 
very  strange  now.  Tlie  only  excite- 
ment of  those  walks  consisted  in 
sending  the  dog  into  the  sea,  and 
in  making  him  run  after  stones. 
How  tremendously  he  ran;  what 
tiger-like  boimds  he  made,  as  he 
overtook  the  missile!  Just  such 
walks,  my  friends,  many  of  you 
have  taken.  Jlomines  ems.  And 
then  you  have  walked  into  your 
dwelling  again,  walked  into  your 
study,  had  tea  in  solitude,  spent 
the  evening  alone  in  reading  and 
writing.  You  have  got  on  in  life, 
let  it  be  hoped ;  but  you  remember 
well  the  aspect  and  arrangement  of 
the  room;  you  remember  where 
stood  tables,  chairs,  candles;  you 
remember  the  pattern,  of  the  grate, 
often  vacantly  studied.  I  think 
every  one  must   look  back  with 

£*eat  interest  upon  such  days, 
if e  was  in  great  measure  before 
you,  what  you  might  do  with  it. 
For  anything  you  knew  then,  you 
might  be  a  great  genius ;  whereas 
if  the  world,  even  ten  years  later, 
has  not  yet  recognised  you  as 
a  great  genius,  it  is  all  but  certain 
that  it  never  wiU  recognise  you  as 
such  at  all  And  through  those 
long  winter  evenings,  often  pro- 
longed far  into  the  night,  not  only 
did  you  muse  on  many  problems, 
social,  philosophical,  and  religious, 
but  you  pictured  out,  I  dare  say, 
your  future  life,  ana  thought  of 
many  things  which  you  hoped  to 
do  and  to  be. 

A  very  subdued  mood  of  thought 
and  feeling,  I  think,  creeps  gradu- 


ally over  a  man  living  such  a 
solitary  life.  I  mean  a  man  who 
has  been  accustomed  to  a  house 
with  many  inmates.  There  is 
something  odd  in  the  look  of  ah 
apartment  in  which  hardly  a  word 
is  ever  spoken.  If  you  speak  while 
by  yourself,  it  is  in  a  very  low  tone ; 
and  though  you  may  smile,  I  don't 
think  any  sane  man  could  often 
laugh  heartily  while  by  himself. 
Think  of  a  life  in  which,  while  at 
home,  there  is  no  talking  and  no 
laughing.  Why,  one  distinctive 
characteristic  of  rational  man  -is 
cut  off  when  laughing  ceases.  Man 
is  the  only  living  creature  that 
laughs  with  the  sense  of  enjoyment. 
I  have  heard,  indeed,  of  the  laugh- 
ing hyena  ^  but  my  information 
respecting  it  is  mainly  drawn  from 
Shakspeare,  who  was  rather  a 
great  philosopher  and  poet  than  a 
great  naturalist.  ^  I  will  laugh  like 
a  hyen,'  says  that  great  man ;  and 
as  these  words  are  spoken  as  a 
threat,  I  apprehend  the  laughter  in 
question  is  of  an  unpleasant  and 
unmirthful  character.  But  to  re- 
turn from  such  deep  thoughts,  let 
it  be  repeated,  that  the  entire  mood 
of  the  solitary  man  is  likely  to  be 
a  sobered  and  subdued  one.  Even 
if  hopeful  and  content,  he  will 
never  be  in  high  spirits.  The 
highest  degree  in  the  scale  he  wiU 
ever  reach,  may  be  that  of  quiet 
lightheartedness ;  and  that  will 
come  seldom.  Jollity^  or  exhilar- 
ation, is  entirely  a  social  thing.  I 
do  not  believe  that  even  Sydney 
Smith  could  have  got  into  one  of 
his  rollicking  veins  when  alone. 
He  enjoyed  his  own  jokes,  and 
laughed  at  them  with  extraordinary 
zest :  but  he  eiyoyed  them  because 
he  thought  others  were  enjoying 
them  too.  Why,  you  woula  be 
terrified  that  your  friend's  mind 
was  going,  if  before  entering  his 
room  you  heard  such  a  peal  of 
merriment  from  within,  as  would 
seem  a  most  natural  thing  were 
two  or  three  cheerful  companions 
together.  And  gradually  that 
chastened,  subdued  stage  comes,  in 
which  a  man  can  sit  for  hall-an- 
hour  before  the  fire  as  motionless 
as  marble :  even  a  man  who  in  the 
society  ox   others  is  in  ceaseless 
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movement.  It  is  an  odd  feeling, 
when  you  find  that  you  yourself, 
once  the  most  restless  of  living 
creatures,  have  come  to  this.  I 
dare  say  Kobinson  Crusoe  often  sat 
for  two  or  three  hours  together  in 
his  cave,  without  stirring  hand  or 
foot.  The  vital  principle  grows 
weak  when  isolated,  lou  must 
have  a  number  of  embers  together 
to  make  a  warm  fire ;  separate  them, 
and  they  will  soon  go  out  and  grow 
cold.  And  even  so,  to  have  brisk, 
conscious,  vigorous  life,  you  must 
have  a  number  of  lives  together. 
They  keep  each  other  warm.  They 
encourage  and  support  each  other. 
I  dare  say  the  solitary  man,  sitting 
at  the  close  of  a  long  evening  by 
his  lonely  fireside,  has  sometimes 
felt  as  though  the  flame  of  life  had 
sunk  so  low  that  a  very  little  thing 
would  be  enough  to  put  it  out 
altogether.  From  the  motionless 
limbs,  from  the  unstrung  hands,  it 
seemed  as  though  vitality  had 
ebbed  away,  and  barely  kept  its 
home  in  the  feeble  heart  At  such 
St  time,  some  sudden  blow,  some 
not  very  violent  shock,  would 
suffice  to  quench  the  spark  for  ever. 
Eeading  the  accounts  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  cold,  hunger,  and 
misery  which  our  poor .  soldiers 
suffered  in  the  Crimea,  have  you 
not  thought  at  such  a  time  that  a 
hundredth  part  of  that  would  have 
been  enough  to  extinguish  youi 
Have  you  not  wondered  at  the 
tenacity  of  material  Ufe,  and  at  the 
desperate  graap  with  which  even 
the  most  wretched  cling  to  it?  Is 
it  worth  the  beggar's  while,  in  the 
snow-storm,  to  struggle  on  through 
the  drifting  heaps  towards  the 
town  eight  miles  off,  where  he  may 
find  a  morsel  of  food  to  half -appease 
his  hunger,  and  a  stone  stair  to 
sleep  in  during  the  night  1  Have 
not  you  thought,  in  hours  when 
you  were  conscious  of  that  shrink- 
ing of  life  into  its  smallest  compass 
— that  retirement  of  it  from  the 
confines  of  its  territory,  of  which 
we  have  been  thinking — ^that  in 
that  beggar's  place  you  would  keep 
up  the  fight  no  longer,  but  creep 
into  some  quiet  comer,  and  there 
lay  yourself  down  and  sleep  away 
into  forgetfulness?    I  do  not  say 


that  the  feeling  is  to  be  approved, 
or  that  it  can  in  any  degree  bear 
being  reasoned  upon;  but  I  ask 
such  readers  as  have  led  solitary 
lives,  whether  they  have  not  some- 
times felt  it  ?  It  is  but  the  subdued 
feeling  which  comes  of  loneliness 
carried  out  to  its  last  development. 
It  is  the  highest  degree  of  that 
influence  which  manifests  itself  in 
slow  steps,  in  subdued  tones  of 
voice,  in  motionless  musings  beside 
the  fire. 

Another  consequence  of  a  lonely 
life  in  the  case  or  many  men,  is  an 
extreme  sensitiveness  to  impres- 
sions from  external  nature.  In  the 
absence  of  other  companions  of  a 
more  energetic  character,  the  scenes 
amid  which  you  Uve  produce  an 
effect  on  you  which  they  would  fail 
to  produce  if  you  were  surrounded 
by  human  friends.  It  is  the  rule 
in  nature,  that  the  stronger  impres- 
sion makes  you  unconscious  of  the 
weaker.  If  you  had  charged  with 
the  Six  Hundred,  you  would  not 
have  remarked  during  the  charge 
that  one  of  your  sleeves  was  too 
tight.  Perhaps  in  your  boyhood, 
a  companion  of  a  turn  at  once 
thoughtful  and  jocular,  offered  to 
pull  a  hair  out  of  your  head  with- 
out your  feeling  it  And  this  he 
accomplished,  by  taking  hold  of 
the  doomed  hair,  and  then  giving 
you  a  knock  on  the  head  that 
brought  tears  to  your  eyes.  For, 
in  the  more  vivid  sensation  of  that 
knock  you  never  felt  the  little 
twitch  of  the  hair  as  it  c[uitted  its 
hold.  Yes,  the  stronger  impression 
makes  you  unaware  of  the  weaker. 
And  the  impression  produced  either 
upon  thought  or  feeling  by  outward 
scenes,  is  so  much  weaker  than 
that  produced  by  the  companion- 
ship of  our  kind,  that  in  the 
presence  of  the  latter  influence,  the 
former  remains  unfelt,  even  by  men 
upon  whom  it  would  tell  power- 
fully in  the  absence  of  another. 
And  so  it  is  upon  the  lonely  man 
that  skies  and  mountains^  woods 
and  fields  and  rivers,  tell  with  their 
fiill  effect ;  it  is  to  him  that  they 
become  a  part  of  life  ;  it  is  in  him 
that  they  make  the  inner  shade  or 
sunshine,  and  originate  and  direct 
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the  processes  of  the  intellect.  You 
go  out  to  take  a  walk  with  a  friend : 
you  get  into  a  conversation  that 
interests  and  engrosses  you.  And 
thus  engrossed,  you  hardier  remark 
the  hedges  between  which  you 
walk,  or  the  soft  outline  of  dis- 
tant summer  hills.  After  the 
first  half-mile,  you  are  proof 
against  the  innuence  of  the  dull 
December  sky,  or  the  still  October 
woods.  But  when  you  go  out  for 
your  solitary  wait  unless  your 
mind  be  very  mucn  preoccupied 
indeed,  your  feeling  and  mood  are 
at  the  Tml  of  external  nature.  And 
after  a  few  hundred  yards,  unless 
the  noatter.  which  was  in  your  mind 
at  startiBjp  be  of  a  very  worrying 
and  painful  character,  you  begin 
gradually  to  take  your  tone  from 
the  sky  above  you,  and  the  ground 
on  which  you  tread.  You  hear  the 
birds,  which,  walking  with  a  sympa- 
thetic companion,  you  would  never 
have  noticed.  You  feel  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  ^cene,  whether  cheerful 
or  gloomy,  gently  pervading  you, 
and  sinking  mto  your  heart.  I  do 
not  know  how  fsir  all  this,  continued 
through  months  or  years  of  com- 
parative loneliness,  may  perma- 
nently affect  character :  we canatand 
a^eat  deal  of  kneading  without 
being  lastingly  affected,  either  for 
better  or  worse ;  but  tnere  can  be 
no  question  at  au^  that  in  a  solitary 
life  nature  rises  into  a  real  com- 
panion, producing  upon  our  present 
mood  a  real  effect.  As  more  articu- 
late and  louder  voices  die  away 
upon  our  ear,  we  begin  to  hear  the 
whisper  of  trees,  the  murmur  of 
brooKs,  the  song  of  birds,  with  a 
distinctness  and  a  meaning  not 
known  before. 

The  influence  of  nature  on  most 
minds  is  likely  to  be  a  healthful 
one ;  still,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
allow  that  influence  to  become  too 
strong.  And  there  is  a  further  in- 
fluence which  is  felt  in  a  solitary 
life,  which  ought  never  to  be  per- 
mitted to  gain  the  upper  hand.  I 
mean  the  influence  of  our  own 
mental  moods.  It  is  not  expedient 
to  lead  too  subjective  a  life.  We 
look  at  all  things,  doubtless, 
through  our  own  atmosphere ;  our 
•eyes,  to  a  great  extent,  imlce  the 


world  they  see.  And  no  doubt, 
too,  it  is  the  sunshine  within  the 
breast  that  has  most  power  to 
brighten;  and  the  thing  that  can 
do  most  to  darken  is  the  shadow 
there.  Still,  it  is  not  fit  that  these 
mental  moods  should  be  permitted 
to  arise  mainly  through  the  mind^s 
own  working.    It  is  not  fit  that  a 

*  man  should  watch  his  mental  moods 
as  he  marks  the  weather ;  and  be 
always  chronicling  that  on  such  a 
day  and  such  another  he  was  in 
high  or  low  spirits,  he  was  kindly- 

*  disposed  or  snappish,  as  the  case 
may  be.  The  more  stirring  influ- 
ence of  intercourse  with  others, 
renders  men  comparatively  heedless 
of  the  ups  and  downs  of  their  own 
f  eeHngs;  change  of  scenes  and  faces, 
conversation,  business  en^age^ 
ments,  may  make  the  day  a  hvely 
or  a  depressed  one,  though  they 
rose  at  morning  with  a  tendSicy  to 
just  the  opposite  thing.  But  the 
solitary  man  is  apt  to  look  too 
much  mward :  and  to  attach  undue 
importance  to  the  fancies  and  emo- 
tions which  arise  spontaneously 
within  his  own  breast ;  many  of 
them  in  great  measure  the  resmt  of 
material  causes.  And  as  it  is  not  a 
healthy  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
always  feeling  his  pulse,  and  f ear- 
m^  that  it  shows  something  amiss; 
it  IS  not  a  healthy  thing  to  follow 
the  analogous  course  as  regards  our 
immaterial  health  and "  develop- 
ment. And  I  cannot  but  regard 
those  reUgious  biograpMes  which 
we  sometimes  read,  in  which 
worthy  people  of  little  strength  of 
character  record  particularly  from 
day  to  day  all  the  shifting  moods  and 
fancies  of  their  minds  as  regards 
their  religious  concerns,  as  calcu- 
lated to  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief. 
It  is  founded  upon  a  quite  mistaken 
notion  of  the  spirit  of  true  Chris- 
tianity, that  a  human  being  should 
be  ever  watching  the  play  of  his 
mind,  as  one  might  watch  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  barometer ;  and  re- 
cording phases  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing which  it  is  easy  to  see  are  in 
some  cases,  and  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  the  result  of  change  of  tem- 
perature, of  dyspepsia,  of  deranged 
circulation  of  the  blood,  as  though 
these    were    the    unquestionable 
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effects  of  spiritual  influence,  either 
supernal  or  infernal  Let  us  try, 
in  the  matter  of  these  most  solemn 
of  all  interests,  to  look  more  to 
great  truths  and  facts  which  exist 
quite  independently  of  the  impres- 
sion they  may  for  the  time  produce 
upon  us ;  and  less  to  our  own  fan- 
ciful or  morbid  frames  and  feelings. 

• 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  some 
respects,  most  men  are  better  men 
alone  than  in  the  society  of  their 
fellows.  They  are  kinder-hearted  *  ^ 
more  thoughtful;  more  pious.  I* 
have  heard  a  man  say  that  he 
always  acted  and  felt  a  great  deal 
more  under  the  influence  of  reli- 

fious  principle  while  living  in  a 
ouse  aU  bynimself  for  weeks  and 
months,  than  he  did  when  the 
house  was  filled  by  a  family.  Of 
coiirse  this  is  not  sayingmuchf  or  the 
steadfastness  of  a  man's  Christian 
principle.  It  is  as  much  as  to  say 
that  he  feels  less  likely  to  go  wrong 
when  he  is  not  tempted  to  go 
wrong.  It  is  as  though  you  said  m 
praise  of  a  horse,  that  he  never 
shies  when  there  is  nothing  to  shy 
at.  No  doubt,  when  there  are  no 
little  vexatious  realities  to  worry 
you,  you  will  not  be  worried  by 
them.  And  little  vexatious  reah- 
ties  are  doubtless  a  trial  of  temper 
and  of  principle.  Living  alone, 
your  nerves  are  not  jarred  by  dis- 
cordant voices;  you  are  to  a  great 
degree  free  from  annoying  inter- 
ruptions; and  if  you  be  of  an 
orderly  turn  of  mind,  you  are  not 
put  about  by  seeing  things  around 
you  in  untidy  coiuusion.  You  do 
not  find  leaves  torn  out  of  books  : 
nor  carpets  strewn  with  fragments 
of  biscuits ;  nor  mantelpieces  get- 
ting heaped  with  accumulated  rub- 
bish. Sawdust^  escaped  from 
maimed  dolls,  is  never  sprinkled 
upon  your  table-covers;  nor  ink 

f)ourea  over  your  sermons;  nor 
eaves  from  these  compositions  cut 
up  for  patterns  for  dolls'  dresses. 
Tnere  is  an  audible  (juiet  which 
pervades  the  house,  which  is  favour- 
able to  thought.  The  first  even- 
ings, indeed,  which  you  spent  alone 
in  it,  were  almost  awful  for  their 
stillness ;  but  that  sort  of  nervous 
feeling  soon  wears  off.    And  then 


you  have  no  more  than  the  quiet 
m  which  the  mind's  best  work 
must  be  done,  in  the  case  of  average 
men. 

And  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  when  you  gird  up  the  mind, 
and  put  it  to  its  utmost  stretch,  it 
is  best  that  you  should  be  alone. 
Even  when  the  studious  man  comes 
to  have  a  wife  and  children,  he 
finds  it  needful  that  he  should  have 
his  chamber  to  which  he  may  re- 
tire when  he  is  to  grapple  with  his 
task  of  head-work ;  and  he  finds  it 
needful,  as  a  general  rule,  to  suffer 
no  one  to  enter  that  chamber  while 
he  is  at  work.  It  is  not  without 
meaning  that  this  soUtary  chamber 
is  called  a  study:  the  word  re- 
minds us  that  hard  mental  labour 
must  generally  be  gone  through 
when  we  are  alone.  Any  interrup- 
tion by  others  breaks  the  train  of 
thought ;  and  the  broken  end  may 
never  be  caught  again.  You  re- 
member how  Maturin,  the  drama- 
tist, when  he  felt  himself  getting 
into  the  fiill  tide  of  composition, 
used  to  stick  a  wafer  on  nis  fore- 
head, to  signify  to  any  member  of 
his  family  who  might  enter  his 
room,  that  he  must  not  on  any 
account  be  spoken  to.  You  re- 
member the  significant  arrange- 
ment of  Sir  Walter's  Ubrary,  or 
rather  study,  at  Abbotsf ord ;  it 
contained  one  chair,  and  no  more. 
Yes,  the  mind's  best  work,  at  the 
rate  of  writing,  must  be  donealcme. 
At  the  speed  of  talking,  the  case  is 
otherwise.  The  presence  of  others 
will  then  stimulate  the  mind  to 
do  its  best;  I  mean  to  do  the  best 
it  can  do  at  that  rate  of  speed.  Talk- 
ing with  a  clever  man,  on  a  sub- 
ject which  interests  you,  your  mind 
sometimes  produces  material  which 
is  (for  you)  so  good,  that  you  are 
truly  surprised  at  it.  And  a  bar- 
rister, addressing  a  judge  or  a  jury, 
has  to  do  hard  mental  work,  to 
keep  all  his  wits  awake,  to  strain 
his  mtellect  to  the  top  oi  its  bent, 
in  the  presence  of  many;  but,  at 
the  rate  of  speed  at  which  he  does 
this,  he  does  it  all  the  better  for 
their  presence.  So  with  an  ex- 
tempore preacher.  The  eager  at- 
tention of  some  hundreds  of  his 
fellow-creatures  spurs  him  on  (if 
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he  be  mentally  and  physically  in 
good  trim)  to  do  perhaps  the  very 
Best  he  ever  does.  I  have  heard 
more  than  two  or  three  clergymen 
who  preach  extempore  '(that  is, 
who  trust  to  the  moment  for  the 
words  entirely,  for  the  illustration 
mainly,  and  for  the  thought  in 
some  degree),  declare  that  they 
have  sometimes  felt  quite  asto- 
nished at  the  fluency  with  which 
they  were  able  to  express  their 
thoughts,  and  at  the  freshness  and 
fulness  with  which  thoughts 
crowded  upon  them,  while  actually 
addressing  a  great  assemblage  of 
people.  Of  course,  such  extem- 
poraneous speaking  is  an  uncertain 
thing.  It  IS  a  hit  or  a  miss.  A 
little  physical  or  mental  derange- 
ment, and  the  extempore  speaker 
Sets  on  lamely  enough;  he  floun- 
ers,  stammers,  perhaps  brea^ 
down  entirelv.  But  still,  I  hold 
that  though  the  extempore  speaker 
may  think  and  say  that  his  mind 
often  produces  extempore  the  best 
material  it  ever  produces,  it  is  in 
truth  only  the  best  material  which 
it  can  produce  at  iJie  rate  of  speak- 
ing :  and  though  the  freshly  manii- 
fectured  article,  warm  from  the 
mind  that  makes  it,  may  interest 
and  impress  at  the  moment,  w^  all 
know  how  loose,  wordy,  and  un- 

r  metrical  sucn  a  composition 
lys  is :  and  it  is  unquestionable 
that  the  very  best  product  of  the 
human  soul  must  oe  turned  off, 
not  at  the  rate  of  speaking,  but  at 
the  much  slower  rate  of  writing : 
yes,  and  oftentimes  of  writing 
with  many  pauses  between  the 
sentences,  and  long  musing  over 
individual  phrases  and  words. 
Could  Mr.  Tennyson  have  spoken. 
off  in  half-an-hour  any  one  of  the 
Idiflls  of  tfie  King  ?  Could  he  have 
said  in  three  minutes  any  one  of 
the  sections  of  In  Memoriam  ? 
And  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
mechanical  difficulty  of  composi- 
tion in  verse :  I  am  thinking  of  the 
simple  product  in  thoujght.  Could 
Bacon  have  extemporized  at  the 
mce  of  talking,  one  of  his  Essays? 
Or  does  not  iBen  Jonson  sum  up 
just  those  characteristics  which 
extempore  composition  (even  the 
best)  entirely  wants,  when  he  tells 


us  of  Bacon  that  'no  man  ever 
wrote  more  neatly,  more  pressly; 
nor  suffered  less  emptiness,  less 
idleness,  in  that  he  uttered?'  I 
take  it  for  granted,  that  the  highest 
human  composition  is  that  which 
embodies  most  thought,  experience, 
and  feeling  ;  and  that  must  be  pro- 
duced slowly  and  alone. 

And  if  a  man's  whole  heart  be 
in  his  work,  whether  it  be  to  write 
a  book,  or  to  paint  a  picture,  or  to 
produce  a  poem,  he  will  be  content 
to  make  his  life  such  as  may  tend 
to  make  him  do  his  work  best,  even 
though  that  mode  of  life  should 
not  be  the  pleasantest  in  itself. 
He  may  say  to  himself,  I  would 
rather  be  a  great  poet  than  a  very 
cheerful  and  nappy  man  :  and  if  to 
lead  a  very  retired  and  lonely  life 
be  the  likeliest  discipline  to  make 
me  a  great  poet,  I  shall  submit  to 
that  discipline.  You  must  pay  a 
price  in  labour  and  self-demal  to 
accomplish  any  great  end.  When 
Milton  resolved  to  write  something 
*  which  men  should  not  willingly 
let  die,'  he  knew  what  it  would  cost 
him.  It  was  to  be  *  by  labour  and 
intent  study,  which  I  take  to  be 
my  portion  in  this  life.'  When 
Mr.  Dickens  wrote  one  of  his  Christ- 
mas Books,  he  shut  himself  up  for 
six  weeks  to  do  it;  he  *put  his 
whole  heart  into  it,  and  came  out 
again  looking  as  haggard  as  a 
murderer.'  There  is  a  substratum 
of  philosophic  truth  in  Professor 
Aytoun's  brilliant  burlesque  of 
FirmUian,  That  gentleman  wanted 
to  be  a  poet.  And  being  persuaded 
that  the  only  way  to  successfully 
describe  tragic  and  awful  feelings 
was  to  have  actually  felt  them,  he 
got  into  all  kinds  of  scrapes  of  set 
purpose,  that  he  might  know  what 
were  the  actual  sensations  of  people 
in  like  circumstances.  Wishing  to 
know  what  are  the  emotions  of  a 
murderer,  he  goes  and  kills  some- 
body. He  finds,  indeed,  that  feel- 
ings sought  experimentally  prove 
not  to  be  the  genuine  article :  still, 
you  see  the  spirit  of  the  true  artist, 
content  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
attain  perfection  in  his  art.  The 
highest  excellence,  indeed,  in  some 
one  department  oi  human  exertion 
is  not  consistent  with  decent  good- 
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ness  in  all :  you  dwarf  the  re- 
maining faculties  when  you  de- 
velop one  to  abnormal  size  and 
strength.  Thus  have  men  been 
great  preachers,  but  uncommonly 
neglectful  parents.  Thus  have  men 
been  great  statesmen,  but  omitted 
to  pay  their  tradesmen's  bills. 
Thus  men  have  been  great  moral 
and  social  reformers,  whose  own 
lives  stood  much  in  need  of  moral 
and  social  reformation.  I  should 
judge  from  a  portrait  I  have  seen 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Sayers,  the  cham- 
pion of  England,  tnat  this  eminent 
individual  has  attended  to  his  phy- 
sical to  the  neglect  of  his  intellec- 
tual development.  His  face  ap- 
peared deficient  in  intelligence, 
though  his  body  seemed  abundant 
in  muscle.  And  possibly  it  is  better 
to  seek  to  develop  the  entire  nature 
— ^intellectual,  moral,  and  physical 
— than  to  push  one  part  of  it  into 
a  prominence  that  stunts  and  kills 
the  rest.  It  is  better  to  be  a  com- 
plete man  than  to  be  essentially  a 
poet,  a  statesman,  a  prize-fighter. 
it  is  better  that  a  tree  should  be 
fairly  grown  all  round,  than  that 
it  should  send  out  one  tremendous 
branch  to  the  south,  and  have  only 
rotten  twigs  in  every  other  direc- 
tion :  better,  even  though  that  tre- 
menaous  branch  should  be  the  very 
biggest  that  ever  was  seen.  Such 
an  inordinate  growth  in  a  single 
direction  is  truly  morbid.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  geese  whose 
livers  go  to  form  that  regal  dainty, 
the  pate  defoiegras.  By  subjecting 
a  goose  to  a  certain  manner  of  life, 
you  dwarf  its  legs,  wings,  and  ge- 
neral muscular  development ;  but 
you  make  its  liver  grow  as  large  as 
itself.  I  have  known  human  beings 
who  practised  on  their  mental 
powers aprecisely  analogous  disci- 
pline. Tne  power  of  calculating 
in  figures,  of  writing  poetry,  of 
chess-playing,  of  preaching  ser- 
mons, was  tremendous ;  but  all 
their  other  faculties  were  like  the 
legs  and  wings  of  the  fattening 
goose. 

Let  us  try  to  be  entire  human 
beings,  round  and  complete;  and 
if  we  wish  to  be  so,  it  is  best  not 
to  live  too  much  alone.  The  best 
that  is  in  man's  nature  taken  as  a 


whole  is  brought  out  by  the  society 
of  his  kind.  In  one  or  two  respects 
he  may  be  better  in  solitude,  but 
not  as  the  complete  man.  And 
more  especially  a  good  deal  of  the 
society  of  little  chHdren  is  much 
to  be  desired.  You  wiU  be  the 
better  for  having  them  about  you, 
for  listening  to  their  stories,  and 
watching  their  ways.  They  will 
sometimes  interrupt  you  at  your 
work,  indeed,  but  their  effect  upon 
your  moral  development  will  be 
more  valuable  by  a  great  deal  than 
the  pages  you  might  have  written 
in  the  time  you  spent  with  them. 
Head  over  the  following  verses, 
which  are  among  the  latest  written 
by  Longfellow.  I  do  not  expect  that 
men  who  have  no  children  of  their 
own  will  appreciate  them  duly;  but 
they  seem  to  me  among  the  most 
pleasing  and  touching  which  that 
pleasing  poet  ever  wrote.  Mise- 
rable solitary  beings,  see  what  im- 
proving and  softening  influences 
you  miss ! 

Between  the  dark  and  the  daylight, 
When  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 

Comes  a  pause  in  the  day's  occupations 
That  is  known  as  the  Children's  Hour. 

I  hear  in  the  chamber  above  me 

The  patter  of  little  feet, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is-  opened. 

And  voices  soft  and  sweet. 

From  my  study  I  see  in  the  lamplight, 
Descending  the  broad  hall-stair, 

Grave  Alice,  and  laughiug  Allegra, 
And  Edith  with  golden  hair. 

A  whisper,  and  then  a  silence  : 
Yet  I  know  by  their  merry  eyes 

They  are  plotting  and  planning  togethsr 
To  take  me  by  sui^irise. 

A  sudden  rush  from  the  stairway, 
A  sudden  raid  from  the  hall ! 

By  three  doors  left  unguarded 
They  enter  my  castle  wall ! 

They  climb  up  into  my  turret, 
O'er  the  arms  and  back  of  my  chair  ; 

If  I  try  to  escape,  they  surround  me ; 
They  seem  to  be  ev€frywhere. 

They  almost  devour  me  with  kisses, 
Their  arms  about  me  entwine. 

Till  I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 
In  his  Mouse-Tower  on  the  Ehine  ! 

Do  you  think,  O  blue-eyed  banditti. 
Because  you  have  seeded  the  wall, 

Such  an  old  moustache  as  I  am 
Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 
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I  have  yon  fast  in  my  fortress, 
And  will  not  let  you  depart, 

But  put  you  down  into  the  dungeons, 
In  the  round-tower  of  my  heart. 

And  there  will  I  keep  you  forever, 

Yes,  forever  and  a  day. 
Till  the  walls  shall  crumble  to  ruin, 

And  moulder  in  dust  away ! 

What  shall  be  said  as  to  the  effect 
which  a  solitary  life  will  produce 
m>on  a  man's  estimate  of  (imself  ? 
Shall  it  lead  him  to  fancy  himseK 
a  man  of  venr  great  importance  1 
Or  shall  it  tend  to  make  him  under- 
rate himself,  and  allow  inferior  men 
of  superior  impudence  to  take  the 
wall  of  lojml  Possibly  we  have 
idl  seen  each  effect  follow  from  a 
too  lonely  mode  of  life.  Each  may 
follow  naturally  enough.  Perhaps 
it  is  natural  to  imagine  your  mental 
stature  to  be  higher  than  it  is,  when 
you  have  no  one  near  with  whom 
you  may  compare  yoursel£  It  no 
doubt  tends  to  take  down  a  human 
b^ing  from  his  self-conceit,  to  find 
himself  no  more  than  one  of  a  larj^e 
circle,  no  member  of  which  is  dis- 
posed to  pay  any  special  regard  to 
nis  ludgment,  or  in  any  way  to 
yield  him  precedence.  And  the 
young  man  who  has  come  in  his 
solitary  dwelling  to  think  that  he 
is  no  ordinary  mortal,  has  that  non- 
sense taken  out  of  him  when  he 
goes  back  to  spend  some  days  in 
His  father's  house  among  a  lot  of 
brothers  of  nearly  his  own  age,  who 
are  generally  the  very  last  of  the 
race  to  believe  in  any  man.  But 
sometimes  the  opposite  effect  comes 
of  the  lonely  life.  You  grow  anx- 
ious^ nervous,  and  timid ;  you  lose 
confidence  in  yourself,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  who  may  back  up 
your  failing  sense  of  your  own  im- 
portance. You  would  like  to  shrink 
into  a  comer,  and  to  slip  quietly 
through  life  unnoticed.  And  all 
this  without  affectation,  without 
Uie  least  latent  feeling  that  per- 
haps you  are  not  so  very  insignifi- 
cant after  all  Yet,  even  where 
men  have  come  well  to  understand 
how  infinitely  little  they  are  as 
regards  the  estimation  of  mankind, 
you  will  find  them,  if  they  live  alone, 
cherishing  some  vain  fancy  that 
some   few    people,  some  distant 


friends,  are  sometimes  thinking  of 
them.  You  will  find  them  arrang- 
ing their  papers,  as  though  f  ancv- 
ing  that  surely  somebody  would 
like  some  day  to  see  them;  and 
marshallingtheir  sermons,  asthough 
in  the  vague  notion  that  at  some 
future  time  mortals  would  be  found 
weak  enough  to  read  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  things  slowly  learnt  by 
repeated  lessons  and  lengthening 
experience,  that  nobody  minds  very 
much  about  you,  my  reader.  You 
remember  the  sensitive  test  which 
Dr.  Johnson  suggested  as  to  the 
depth  of  one  mortal's  feeling  for 
another.  How  does  it  affect  his 
appetite]  Multitudes  in  London, 
he  said,  professed  themselves  ex- 
tremely distressed  at  the  hanging 
of  Dr.  Dodd;  but  how  many  on 
the  morning  he  was  hung  took  a 
materially  worse  breakfast  than 
usual  ?  Solitary  dreamer,  fancying 
that  your  distant  friends  feel  deep 
interest  in  your  goings-on,  how 
many  of  them  are  there  who  would 
abridge  their  dinner  if  the  black- 
edged  note  arrived  by  post  which 
will  some  day  chronicle  the  last 
fact  in  your  worldly  history  ? 

You  get,  living  alone,  into  little 
particular  ways  of  your  own.  You 
know  how,  walking  along  a  crowded 
street,  you  cannot  keep  a  straight 
line :  at  every  step  you  have  to 
yield  a  little  to  right  or  left  to 
avoid  the  passers-by.  This  is  no 
great  trouble :  you  do  it  almost  un- 
consciously, and  your  journey  is 
not  ai)preciably  lengthened.  Even 
so,  living  in  a  lamily.  walking  along 
the  path  of  life  in  tne  same  track 
with  many  more,  you  find  it  need- 
ful scores  of  times  each  day  to  give 
up  your  own  fancies  and  wishes 
and  ways,  in  deference  to  those  of 
others. .  You  cannot  divide  the  day 
in  t^at  precise  fashion  which  you 
would  yourself  like  best.  You 
must,  in  deciding  what  shall  be 
the  dinner-hour,  regard  what  will 
suit  others  as  well  as  you.  You 
cannot  sit  always  just  in  the  comer 
or  in  the  chair  you  would  prefer. 
Sometimes  you  must  tell  your  chil- 
dren a  story  when  you  are  weary, 
or  busy ;  but  you  cannot  find  it  m 
your  heart  to  cast  a  shadow  of  dis- 
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appointment  on  the  eager  little  faces 
tnat  come  and  ask  you.  You  have 
to  stop  writing,  many  a  time,  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  to  open  your 
study  door  at  the  request  of  a  little 
voice  outside ;  and  to  admit  a  little 
visitor  who  can  give  no  more  defi- 
nite reason  for  her  visit  than  that 
she  has  come  to  see  you,  and  tell 
you  she  has  been  a  good  girl.  And 
all  this  is  well  for  you.  It  breaks 
in  hour  by  hour  upon  your  native 
selfishness.  And  it  costs  you  not 
the  slightest  effort  to  give  up  your 
own  wish  to  that  of  your  child. 
Even  if  to  middle  age  you  retain 
the  innocent  taste  for  sweetmeats, 
would  you  not  have  infinitely 
greater  pleasure  in  seeing  your  little 
boy  or  girl  eating  up  the  contents 
of  your  parcel,  than  m  eating  them 
yourself]  It  is  to  me  a  thoroughly 
disgusting  sight  to  see.  as  we  some- 
times do,  the  wife  ana  children  of 
a  familjr  kept  in  constant  terror  of 
the  selfish  bashaw  at  the  head  of 
the  house,  and  ever  oh  the  watch 
to  yield  in  every  petty  matter  to 
his  whims  and  fancies.  Sometimes, 
where  he  is  a  hard-wrought  ana 
anxious  man,  whose  hard  work 
earns  his  children's  bread,  and 
whose  life  is  their  sole  stay,  it  is 
needful  that  he  should  be  deferred 
to  in  many  things,  lest  the  over- 
tasked brain  and  overstrained  ner- 
vous system  should  break  down  or 
grow  unequal  to  their  task.  But  I 
am  not  thinking  of  such  cases.  I 
mean  cases  in  which  the  head  of 
the  family  is  a  great  fat,  bullyinff, 
selfish  scoundrel ;  who  devours  sul- 
lenly the  choice  dishes  at  (^nner, 
and  walks  into  all  the  fruit  at  des- 
sert, while  his  wife  looks  on  in 
silence,  and  the  awe-stricken  chil- 
dren dare  not  hint  that  they  would 
like  a  little  of  what  the  brutal 
hound  is  devouring.  I  mean  cases 
in  which  the  contemptible  dog  is 
ejctremely  well  dressed,  while  his 
wife  and  children's  attire  is  thin* 
and  bare ;  in  which  he  liberally 
tosses  about  his  money  in  the 
billiard-room,  and  goes  off  in 
autumn  for  a  tour  on  the  Continent 
by  himself,  leaving  them  to  the 
loyless  routine  of  their  unvaried 
life.  It  is  sad  to  see  the  sudden 
hush  that   falls   upon   the   Kttle 


things  when  he  enters  the  house  * 
how  their  sports  are  cut  short,  ana 
they  try  to  steal  away  from  the 
room.  Would  that  I  were  the  Em- 
peror of  Eussia,  and  such  a  man 
my  subject !  Should  not  he  taste 
the  knout?  Should  not  I  make 
him  howll  Thai  would  be  his 
suitable  punishment:  for  he  will 
never  feel  what  worthier  mortals 
would  regard  as  the  heavier  penalty 
by  far,  the  utter  absence  of  confi- 
dence or  real  affection  between  him 
and  his  children  when  they  grow 
up.  He  will  not  mind  that  there 
never  was  a  day  when  the  toddling 
creatures  set  up  a  shout  of  delight 
at  his  entrance,  and  rushed  at  him 
and  scaled  him  and  searched  in  his 
pockets,  and  pulled  him  about; 
nor  that  the  day  wiU  never  come 
when,  growing  into  men  and  wo- 
men, tney  wul  come  to  him  for 
sympathy  and  guidance  in  their 
httle  trials  and  perplexities.  Oh, 
woful  to  think  that  there  aje 
parents,  held  in  general  estimation 
too,  to  whom  their  children  would 
no  more  think  of  going  for  kindly 
sympathy,  than  they  would  thint 
of  going  to  Nova  Zembla  for 
warmth ! 

But  this  is  an  excurms :  I  would 
that  my  hand  were  wielding  a  stout 
horsewhip  rather  than  a  pen !  Let 
me  return  to  the  point  of  deviation, 
and  say  that  a  human  being,  if  he 
be  true-hearted,  by  living  in  a 
family,  insensibly  and  constantly 
is  gently  turned  from  his  own  stiff 
track ;  and  goes  through  life  sinu- 
ously, so  to  speak.  But  the  lonely 
man  settles  into  his  own  little  ways. 
He  is  like  the  man  who  walks 
through  the  desert  without  a  soul 
to  elbow  him  for  miles.  He  fixes 
his  own  hours ;  he  sits  in  his  own 
comer,  in  his  peculiar  chair;  he 
arranges  the  lamp  where  it  best 
suits  himself  that  it  should  stand ; 
he  reads  his  newspaper  when  he 
pleases,  for  no  one  else  wants  to  see 
it;  he  orders  from  the  club  the 
books  that  suit  his  own  taste.  And 
all  this  quite  fitly :  like  the  Duke 
of  Argyle's  attacks  upon  Lord 
Derby,  these  things  please  himself 
and  do  harm  to  nobody.  It  is  not 
selfishness  not  to  consult  the  wishes 
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of  other  people,  if  there  be  no 
other  people  whose  wishes  you  can 
consult.  And,  though  with  great 
suffering  to  himself,  I  believe  that 
many  a  kind-hearted,  precise  old 
bachelor,  stiffened  into  his  own 
ways  through  thirty  solitary  years, 
would  yet  make  an  effort  to  ^ve 
them  up.  if  he  &ncied  that  to  yield 
a  little  from  them  was  needful  to 
the  comfort  of  others.  He  would 
give  up  the  comer  by  the  fire  in 
which  ne  has  sat  through  the  life 
of  a  generation:  he  would  resi^ 
to  another  the  peg  on  which  his 
hat  has  hung  through  that  long 
time.  Still,  all  this  would  cost  a 
painful  effort ;  and  one  need  hardly 
sepeat  the  commonplace,  that  if 
people  intend  ever  to  get  married, 
it  is  expedient  that  they  should  do 
80  before  they  have  settled  too 
ri^dl^  into  their  own  ways. 

It  IS  a  very  touching  thing,  I 
think,  to  turn  over  the  repositories 
of  a  lonely  man  after  he  is  dead. 
Tou  come  upon  so  many  indications 
of  all  his  httle  ways  and  arrange- 
ments. In  the  case  of  men  who 
have  been  the  heads  of  large  fami- 
lies, this  work  is  done  by  those 
who  have  been  most  nearly  con- 
nected with  them,  and  who  knew 
their  ways  before;  and  such  men, 
trained  hourly  to  yield  their  own 
wishes  intMngs  small  and  great, 
have  comparatively  few  of  those 
little  peculiar  ways  in  which  so 
much  of  their  individuality  seems 
to  make  its  touching  appeal  to  us 
after  they  are  gone.  But  lonely 
men  not  merely  have  very  many 
little  arrangements  of  their  own, 
but  have  a  particular  reserve  in  ex- 
hibiting these :  there  is  a  strong 
sensitiveness  about  them:  you 
know  how  they  would  have  shrunk 
in  life  from  idlowing  any  one  to 
turn  over  their  papers,  or  even  to 
look  into  the  arrangements  of  their 
-wardrobe  and  their  Hnen-press.  I 
remember  once,  after  the  sudden 
death  of  a  reserved  old  gentleman, 
being  one  of  two  or  three  who  went 
over  all  his  repositories.  The  other 
people  who  md  so  with  me  were 
bard-headed  lawyers,  and  did  not 
seem  to  mind  much :  but  I  remem- 
ber that  it  appeared  to  me  a  most 
touching  signt  we  saw.     All  the 


little  ways  into  which  he  had  grown 
in  forty  lonely  years ;  all  those  de- 
tails about  his  property  (a  very 
large  one),  which  in  life  ne  had 
kept  entirely  to  himself — all  these 
we  saw.  I  remember,  lyin^  on  the 
top  of  the  documents  contained  in 
an  iron  chest,  a  little  scrap  of  paper, 
the  back  of  an  ancient  letter,  on 
which  was  written  a  note  of  the 
amount  of  all  his  wealtL  There 
you  saw  at  once  a  secret  which  in 
uf  e  he  would  have  confided  to  no 
one.  I  remember  the  precise  ar- 
rangement of  all  the  little  piles  of 
papers,  so  neatly  tied  up  in  sepa- 
rate parcels.,  I  remember  the 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  of  several 
different  kinds,  each  set  wrapped 
up  by  itself  in  a  piece  of  paper.  It 
was  curious  to  think  that  he  had 
counted  and  sorted  those  handker- 
chiefs; and  now  he  was  so  far 
away.  What  a  contrast,  the  little 
cares  of  many  little  matters  like 
that,  and  the  solemn  realities  of  the 
unseen  world !  I  would  not  on  any 
account  have  looked  over  these 
things  alone.  I  should  have  had 
an  awe-stricken  expectation  that  I 
should  be  interrupted.  I  should 
have  expected  a  sudden  tap  on  the 
shoulder,  and  to  be  asked  what  I 
was  doing  there.  And  doubtless, 
in  many  such  cases,  when  the  re- 
positories of  the  dead  are  first 
looked  into  by  strangers,  some  one 
far  away  would  be  present,  if  such 
things  could  be. 

Solitary  men,  of  the  class  which 
I  have  in  my  mind,  are  generally 
very  hard-wrought  men,  and  are 
kept  too  busy  to  allow  very  much 
time  for  reverie.  Still,  tnere  is 
some.  There  are  evening  hours 
after  the  task  is  done,  when  you 
sit  by  the  fire,  or  walk  up  and  down 
your  study,  and  think  that  you  are 
missing  a  great  deal  in  this  lonely 
life  *  and  that  much  more  might  be 
made  of  your  stay  in  this  world, 
while  its  best  years  are  passing 
over.  You  think  that  there  are 
many  pleasant  people  in  the  world, 
people  whom  you  would  like  to 
know,  and  who  might  like  you  if 
they  knew  you.  But  you  and  they 
have  never  met ;  and  if  you  go  on 
in  this  solitary  fashion,  you  and 
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jey  never  will  meet.  No  doubt 
ifire  is  your  comfortable  room; 
t^ere  is  the  blazing  fire  and  the 
mellow  lamp  and  the  warmly- 
curtained  windows ;  and  pervading 
the  silent  chamber,  there  is  the 
softened  murmur  of  the  not  distant 
aea.  The  backs  of  vour  books  look 
out  at  you  like  old  Mends;  and 
after  you  are  married,  you  wont  be 
able  to  afford  to  buy  so  many. 
Still,  you  recall  the  cheerful  society 
in  which  you  have  often  spent  sucn 
hours,  and  you  think  it  might  be 
well  if  you  were  not  so  completely 
cut  off  from  it.  You  fancy  you 
hear  the  hum  of  lively  conversa- 
tion, such  as  gently  exhilarates  the 
mind  without  tasking  it;  and  again 
you  think  what  a  loss  it  is  to  live 
where  you  hardly  ever  hear  music, 
whether  good  or  bad.  You  think 
of  the  awkward  shyness  and  em- 
barrassment of  manner  which 
grows  upon  a  man  who  is  hardly 
ever  called  to  join  in  general  con- 
versation. Yes,  He  knew  our  na- 
ture best  who  said  that  it  is  not 
good  that  man  should  be  alone. 
We  lean  to  our  kind.  There  is 
indeed  a  solitariness  which  is  the 
condition  of  an  individual  soul's 
being,  which  no  association  with 
others  can  do  away :  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  snould  add  to 
that  burden  of  personality  which 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  one  of  his 
most  striking  sermons,  has  shown 
to  be  truly  *  an  awful  gift.'  And 
say,  youthful  recluse  (I  don't  mean 
^ow,  middle-aged  bachelor,  I  mean 
really  young  men  of  five  or  six  and 
twenty),  have  you  not  sometimes, 
sitting  by  the  fireside  in  the  even- 
ing, looked  at  the  opposite  easy 
chair  in  the  ruddy  glow,  and 
imagined  that  easy  chair  occupied 
by  a  gentle  companion— one  who 
would  bring  out  into  double 
strength  all  that  is  good  in  you— 
one  who  would  sympathize  with 
you  and  encourage  you  in  all  your 
work — one  who  would  think  you 
much  wiser,  cleverer,  handsomer^ 
and  better  than  any  mortal  has 
ever  yet  thought  you — ^the  Angel 
in  the  House,  in  short,  to  use  the 
gtrong  expression  of  Mr.  Coventry 
Patmore?  Probably  you  have 
imagined  all  that:  possibly  you 


have  in  some  degree  realized  it  all. 
If  not,  in  all  likelihood  the  fault 
lies  chiefly  with  yourself 

It  must  be  a  dismal  thing  for  a 
solitary  man  to  be  taken  ill:  I 
mean  so  seriously  ill  as  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed,  yet  not  so  dangerously 
ill  as  to  make  some  relation  or 
Mend  come  at  all  sacrifices  to  be 
with  you.  The  writer  speaks  merely 
from  logical  considerations:  hap- 
pily he  never  experienced  the  case, 
mt  one  can  see  that  in  that  lonely 
life  there  can  be  none  of   those 

Sleasant  circumstances  which  make 
ays  in  bed,  when  acute  pain  is 
over,  or  the  dangerous  turning- 
point  of  disease  is  happily  past,  as 
quietly  enjoyable  days  as  any  man 
is  ever  likely  to  know.  No  one 
should  ever  be  seriously  ill  (if  he 
can  help  it)  unless  he  be  one  of  a 
considerable  household.  Even  then, 
indeed,  it  will  be  advisable  to  be 
ill  as  seldom  as  may  be.  But  to  a 
person  who  when  well  is  very  hard- 
worked,  and  a  good  deal  worried, 
what  restful  days  those  are  of  which 
we  are  thinking !  You  have  such 
a  feeling  of  peace  and  quietness. 
There  you  lie,  in  lazy  luxury,  when 
you  are  suffering  merely  the  weak- 
ness of  a  serious  illness,  but  the 
pain  and  danger  are  past.  All 
your  wants  are  so  thoughtfully 
and  kindly  anticipated.  It  is  a 
very  delightful  sensation  to  lift 
your  head  from  the  pillow,  and 
instantly  to  find  yourself  giddy  and 
bUnd  from  loss  of  blood,  and  just 
drop  your  head  down  again.  It  is 
not  a  question,  even  for  the  most 
imeasily  exacting  conscience,  whe- 
ther you  are  to  work  or  not :  it  is 
plain  you  cannot.  There  is  no 
difficulty  on  that  score.  And  then, 
you  are  weakened  to  that  degree 
that  nothing  worries  you.  Thmgs 
going  wrong  or  remaining  neg- 
lected about  the  garden  or  the 
stable,  which  would  have  annoyed 
you  when  well,  cannot  touch  you 
here.  All  you  want  is  to  lie  still 
and  rest  Everything  is  still.  You 
faintly  hear  the  door-bell  ring ;  and 
thougn  you  live  in  a  quiet  country 
house  where  that  phenomenon 
rarely  occurs,  you  feel  not  the  least 
curiosity  to  Know  who  is  there. 
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You  can  look  for  a  long  time  quite 
contentedly  at  the  glow  of  the  fire 
on  the  curtains  and  on  the  ceiling. 
You  feel  no  anxiety  about  the 
coming  in  of  the  post ;  but  when 
your  letters  and  newspapers  arrive, 
you  luxuriously  read  them,  a  very 
little  at  a  time,  and  you  soon  for- 
get all  vou  have  reai  You  turn 
over  and  fall  asleep  for  a  while; 
then  you  read  a  little  more.  Your 
reviving  appetite  makes  simple 
food  a  source  of  real  emoyment. 
The  (Children  come  in,  and  tell  you 
wonderful  stories  of  all  that  has 
happened  since  you  were  ilL  They 
are  a  little  suodued  at  first,  but 
soon  grow  noisy  as  usual;  and 
their  noise  does  not  in  the  least 
disturb  you.  You  hear  it  as  though 
it  wei;e  miles  offi  After  days  and 
nights  of  creat  pain,  you  under- 
stand the  blessing  of  ease  and  rest : 
you  are  disposed  to  be  pleased  with 
everything,  and  everybody  wants  to 
please  you.  The  day  passes  away, 
and  the  evening  darkness  comes 
before  you  are  aware.  Everything 
is  strange,  and  everything  is  sooth- 
ing and  pleasant.  The  only  disad- 
vantage is,  that  you  grow  so  fond 
of  lying  in  bed.  that  you  shrink 
extremely  from  tne  prospect  of  ever 
getting  up  again. 

Having  arrived  at  this  point,  at 
10.45  ^^  *^  Friday  evening^  I 
gathered  up  all  the  pages  which 
nave  been  written,  and  carried 
them  to  the  fireside,  and  sitting 
there,  I  read  them  over ;  and  I  con- 
fess, that  on  the  whole,  it  struck 
me  that  the  present  essay  was  some- 
what heavy.  A  severe  critic  might 
possibly  say  that  it  was  stupid.  I 
lancied  it  would  have  been  rather 
good  when  it  was  sketched  out; 


but  it  has  not  come  up  to  expecta- 
tion. However,  it  is  as  good  as  I 
could  make  it:  and  I  trust  tho 
next  essay  may  oe  better.  It  is  a 
chance,  you  see,  what  the  quality 
of  any  composition  shall  be.  Give 
me  a  handle  to  turn,  and  I  should 
undertake  upon  every  day  to  turn 
it  equally  well.  But  in  the  working 
of  the  mental  machine,  the  same 
pressure  of  steam,  the  same  exer- 
tion of  will,  the  same  strain  of 
what  powers  you  have,  will  not 
always  produce  the  same  result. 
And  if  you,  reader,  feel  some  dist- 
appointment  at  looking  at  a  new 
work  by  an  old  friend,  and  finding 
it  not  up  to  the  mark  you  expected, 
think  how  much  greater  his  disap- 
pointment must  have  been  as  the 
texture  rolled  out  from  the  loom, 
and  he  felt  it  was  not  what  he  haa 
wished.  Here,  to-night,  the  room 
and  the  house  are  as  still  as  in  my 
remembrance  of  the  Solitarjr  Days 
which  are  gone.  But  they  will  not 
be  still  to-morrow  morning;  and 
they  are  so  now  because  sleep  has 
hushed  two  little  voices,  and  stayed 
the  ceaseless  movements  of  four 
little  pattering  feet.  May  those 
Solitary  Days  never  return.  They 
are  well  enough  when  the  great 
look-out  is  onward ;  but,  oh !  how 
dreary  such  days  must  be  to  the 
old  man  whose  main  prospect  is  of 
the  past !  I  cannot  imagine  a  lot 
more  completely  beyond  all  earthly 
consolation,  than  that  of  a  man 
from  whom  wife  and  children  have 
been  taken  away,  and  who  lives 
now  alone  in  the  dwelling  once 
gladdened  by  their  presence,  but 
now  haunted  by  their  memory. 
Let  us  humbly  pray,  my  reader, 
that  such  a  lot  may  never  be  yours 
or  mine. 

A.  K.  H.  B. 
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HAFIZ,    THE    PERSIAN    POET. 
Second  Abticle. 


IN  a  former  article  on  the  great 
lyric  poet  of  Persia  (in  the  Sep- 
tember number  of  FraseVy  1854),  we 
gave,  with  twelve  odes,  a  bnef  ac- 
count of  the  peculiar  features  of 
Persian  poetry  m  general;  especially 
that  mystical  atmosphere  whicn 
bathes  it  in  a  glamour  li^ht,  so  un- 
like the  distinct  bold  outlmes  which 
approve  themselves  to  the  purer 
taste  of  Europe.  In  our  present 
paper  we  wish  to  introduce  some  ac- 
count of  H^fiz  himself  and  his  times, 
that  our  readers  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  poet  apart  from  his  works, 
and  of  the  scenes  and  historic  per- 
sonages among  which  he  moved. 

Hia  lot  was  thrown  in  the  stormy 
period  of  Persian  history  whicn 
filled  the  fourteenth  century.    We 


know  not  the  date  of  his  birth; 
but  we  read  on  the  tombstone  which 
covers  his  ashes  at  Shiraz,  A.  H. 
791  (A.D.  1388),  as  the  year  of  his 
decease;  and  a  Tarikh,  or  mne- 
monic, verse,  teUs  us  that '  as  H^z 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  earth  of 
Mosella,  so  in  "the  earth  of  Mosella" 
(khdk-i-Mosdld*)  seek  the  date  of 
his  death.'  His  life  was  chiefly 
spent  in  his  native  city^Shiraz,  the 
Athens  of  the  East.  Though  we 
read  of  occasional  "^its  to  Yezd 
and  Bagdad,  and  his  fame  reached 
even  India,  and  at  one  time  he  was 
almost  tempted  to  make  a  voyage 
to  the  Deccan,  yet  his  centre  is 
Shiraz, — ^its  breeze,  which  he^never 
tires  of  celebrating,  seems  to  blow 
over  his  page  to  tMs  day. 


Oh  my  heart,  auspicious  fortune  is  companion  enough  for  thy  way, 
Enough  for  thy  running  footman  the  breeze  of  the  garden  of  Shiraz  ! 


During  the  early  part  of  his  life. 
Persia  was  still  under  the  sway  01 
a  branch  of  the  family  of  the 
Moghul  conqueror,  Jenghiz  Khan, 
the  descendants  of  his  grandson 
Hul^ku.  They  had  ruled  for  nearly 
a  century  with  a  long  succession  of 
able  princes,  but  in  1335  the  ninth 
and  last  read  representative  of  the 
line,  Abu  Said,  died,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison.  During  that 
very  year  historians  tell  us  that 
Timur  was  bom  in  Kesh,  the 
*  green  city*  between  Samarkand 
and  Nakhshab, — a  child  destined 
to  eclipse  the  tame  of  even  Jengiz 
himself  in  the  annals  of  slaughter, 
and  to  found  dynasties  and  raise 
associations  of  ancestral  conquest 
whose  effects  we  have  ourselves  so 
lately  experienced  in  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Delhi. 

With  Abu  Said  expired  the  line 
of  Hul^u;  a  disputed  succession 
revealed  the  disintegration  of  the 
once  compact  monarchy,  and  every 
governor  who  had  men  and  money 
at  his  command  declared  himseu 
independent.  Let  us  trace  the 
fortunes  of  Shiraz  during  the 
stormy  half  century  which  f  oUowed 


— ^a  period  of  incessant  contests 
between  upstart  provincial  dynas- 
ties, until  all  are  alike  hushed  in 
silence  and  death  beneath  the  iron 
heel  of  the  universal  conqueror, 
Timur. 

*  I  shall  not  enumerate  the  crowd 
of  sultans,  emirs,  and  atl.beks, 
whom  he  trampled  into  dust,'  are 
the  words  of  Gibbon,  when  de- 
scribing the  devastations  of  the 
Moghul  hordes  under  Jenghiz ;  and 
in  the  philosophic  historian's  wide 
horizon  the  crowd  of  dynasties 
which  were  similarly  crushed  by 
Timur  are  equally  insignificant. 
The  nkhanians,  the  Sarbadarians, 
&c^  what  are  they  but  names 
which  suggest  no  associations  but 
bloodshed,  and  awaken  no  feeling 
but  disgust?  The  mind  turns 
away  in  utter  indifference  from  the 
ever-recurring  pictures  of  rapine 
and  cruelty,  too  often  unredeemed 
by  one  spark  of  better  feeling, — ^a 
longsuccession  of  Domitians,  with 
no  Titus  to  break  the  monotony. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  Princes  of 
Shiraz  there  are  other  than  mere 
personal  claims, — ^they  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  poetry  of   Hdfiz; 


*  The  numerical  yalues  of  these  letters  make  up  791.     Other  authorities  give 
A«H.  794  as  the  date. 
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their  names  live  in  his  voice,  as  the 
Princes  of  Este  and  Ferrara  in  that 
of  Ariosto  or  Tasso.  And  just  as 
the  student  willingly  reads  the  old 
chronicle,  or  unravels  the  genealogy, 
not  for  the  merits  of  the  actors, 
hut  to  clear  up  some  allegory  in  the 
Orlando  or  allusion  in  the  Gierw- 
^alemme,  so  our  readers  may  not 
think  their  tune  whoUy  waited 
over  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Muzaf- 
farid  dynasty,  whose  wars,  con- 
quests, and  fall  were  the  outward 
frame  in  which  were  set  H^fiz's 
life  and  inner  history. 

In  the  confusion  which  followed 
Abu  Said's  death,  two  brothers 
(whose  father  had  been  killed  by 
the  usuii)er  who  for  a  short  time 
occupied  the  vacant  throne)  seized 
the  province  of  Fars,  making 
Shiraz  their  capital.  The  younger 
of  these,  Abu  Ishak,  was  a  remark- 
able man  in  his  day.  He  was  the 
patron  of  letters  and  science,  him- 
self no  insignificant  poet,  and  he 
had  that  open-handea  generosity 
and  reckless  audacity  which  ensure 
popularity  in  the  East,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  better  qualifications 
for  governing.  But  at  that  time 
there  lived  a  crafty  chieftain  at 
Yezd,  whose  history  and  that  of 
his  family  will  be  our  more  peculiar 
subject — ^MublLriz  ud  din  Muham- 
maa  MuzafTar.  His  father  had  held 
the  jpovemment  of  Maybtid,  but 
chieny  resided  at  the  court  of  the 
descendants  of  Hul^ku ;  and  under 
Abu  Said  the  son  had  received,  in 
addition  to  his  father's  honours, 
the  government  of  Yezd,  where  he 
ruled  in  virtual  independence.  He 
was  a  man  bom  to  rise  in  unquiet 
times,— daring  and  yet  wary,  with 
no  scruples  of  conscience  or  pity 
to  weaken  his  resolve  or  stay  his 
revenge.  His  character  is  deli- 
neated in  several  clear  strong 
touches  by  the  Persian  historian, 
one  of  which  we  subjoin.  *He 
was  a  king  devoted  to  deen  and  to 
justice,  he  mamtained  the  true 
faith,  he  shielded  the  ryots  and 
fostered  the  sayyids  and  holy  men, 
but  he  was  rude  «,nd  harsh  in  his 
ways,  and  never  allowed  a  criminal 
to  live.  "  Many  a  time,"  says  Lut- 
fullah,  who  was  one  of  his  most 
confidential  attendants,  *'  have   I 
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seen  him  while  he  was  reading  the 
Koran,  and  lo !  a  number  of  cri- 
minals were  brought  in,  when  he 
would  forthwith  leave  oft  his  read- 
ing, and  kill  them  all,  and  then 
quietly  return  to  his  book." ' 

This  vigorous  savage  was  grimly 
holding  his  own  in  Yezd,  when  the 
above  revolution  took  place  in  Fars, 
to  which  province  Yezli  is  properly 
an  appendage.  Abu  Ishak  at- 
tempted to  reduce  it  to  aUegiance, 
and  a  fierce  protracted  struggle  en- 
sued, which  in  fact  ended  only 
with  his  death.  His  first  attempt 
failed,  and  provoked  a  bloody  re- 
taliation, when  Muzaffar  joined  Pir 
Husain  Chaublini  in  an  attack  on 
Shiraz,  which  was  entirely  success- 
ful. Pir  Husain  seized  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  two  brothers  fled  to 
Bagdad,  while  MuzafiiEir  received  as 
his  share  of  the  spoil  the  province 
of  Kerman.  Pir  Husain^  however, 
in  1 34 1,  comes  to  an  untimely  end, 
and  the  exiled  bfothers  return  as 
conquerors  to  Shiraz.  The  elder  is 
assassinated  there,  but  the  survivor, 
Abu  Ishak,  seizes  the  crown  for 
himself.  The  contest  is  now  re- 
newed between  him  and  his  old 
antagonist  Muzaffar  at  Yezd.  Six 
several  times  he  invaded  his  terri- 
tories, and  once  obtained  a  transient 
possession  of  Yezd  itself,  but  in* 
every  struggle  he  is  eventually 
foiled  by  his  wily  foe,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Shiraz.  At  last,  in  135^, 
Mubfiriz  feels  himself  strong  enough 
to  return  the  invasion,  and  he  lays 
siege  to  his  rival's  capital.  His 
eldest  and  favourite  son  dies  in  the 
camp ;  but  Shiraz  falls,  and  Abu 
Ishak  flies,  a  ruined  exile,  to  Ispa- 
haui.  There  he  holds  out  for  some 
years;  but  in  1356  Ispahan  is  taken 
by  Mubdriz's  nephew.  Shah  Sultan, 
and  Abu  Ishak  flies  for  sanctuary  to 
the  Shekh  ul  Islain,  or  patriarch  of 
the  province,  by  whom  he  is  be- 
trayed to  his  enemies.  Shah  Sultan 
sends  him  in  triumph  to  his  uncle, 
who  hastens  to  meet  the  prisoner; 
and  in  the  open  space  or  esplanade 
before  the  gate  of  Istakhar  (the 
ancient  Persepolis),  awaits  his  ar- 
rival with  the  chief  officers  of  his 
court.  There,  within  sight  of  those 
old  pillars  and  arches,  falls  the 
early  patron  of  Hdfiz, — dehvered 
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up  with  a  show  of  justice  to  the 
son  of  a  certain  Hsn  Zohrah  (for- 
merly put  to  death  by  his  orders), 
who  strikes  off  his  head  with  one 
blow  of  his  scimetar. 


Two  of  Abu  Ishak's  tetrastichs. 
are  quoted  by  Persian  historians, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  mkde  be- 
fore  his  death : — 


Alas !  not  one  grain  remains  to  the  bird  of  life, 

No  hope  remains  in  kindred  or  stranger ; 

Alas,  and  again  alas !  in  this  length  of  days, 

Of  all  that  I  have  spoken  naught  but  a  tale  remains. 

Strive  not  with  quarrelsome  Fortune,  but  go  thy  way ; 
Wrestle  not  with  the  revolving  heavens,  but  go  thy  way ; 
There  is  a  cup  of  poison — its  name  is  death,  — 
Brink  it  cheerily,  empty  the  dregs  on  the  ground,  and  go  thy  way. 


These  lines  show  that  he  was  by 
no  means  the  vulgar  despot,  and  we 
shall  see,  in  one  of  the  odes  which 
follow,  that  his  fate  had  impressed 
miiz  with  a  tragic  f  eeUng,  some- 
what akin  in  spirit  as  well  as  in 


expression  to  the  well-known  lines 
of  Horace,  where  he  calls  to  mind 
the  rises  and  downfalls  of  dynasties 
which  his  own  brief  life  had 
witnessed : — 


hinc  apicem  rapaz 


Fortuna  cum  stridore  acuto 
Sustulit,  hie  posuisse  gaudet. 


Mub&riz  is  now  absolute  ruler  of 
Pars  and  Kerman,  and  he  invades 
Azerbaijan:  butiiis  time  of  triumph 
is  over.  Dark  days  gather  round 
him:  his  expedition  mUs,  astrolo- 
gical portents  and  ill-omened 
dreams  alarm  him,  and  his  gloomy 
suspicious  temper  alienates  his  sons 
and  dependents:  and  as  we  read 
the  historian's  description  of  the 
old  man's  jealousy  of  Ids  successor, 
it  faintly  reminds  us  of  the  master- 
picture  of  the  aged  Tiberius  in 
Tacitus.  The  closing  scene  of  his 
reign  we  give  in  Khondemir's 
words : —    . 

In  the  course  of  his  journey  homewards, 
he  vexed  his  sons  more  and  more,  and 
continually  threatened  them  with  blinding 
or  death,  and  sometimes  he  would  revile 
them  in  terms  utterly  imfit  for  repetition. 
At  last  Shah  Shujaa  and  Shah  Mahmud 
resolved  to  seize  his  person.     Shah  Sul- 


him,  and  at  last  it  was  settled  thaA  the 
very  next  morning  they  should  boldly  free 
themselves  from  this  peril.  Accordingly, 
the  next  day  the  thi«e  conspirators  pro- 
ceeded to  the  palace,  and  it  chanced  that 
at  that  hour  the  ^nir  was  sitting  in  & 
balcony,  and  reading  the  Koran.  Shah 
Mahmud,  with  his  party,  remained  out- 
side, while  Shah  Shujaa  stood  at  the  fooi 
of  the  staircase  with  some  of  his  most 
resolute  followers,  and  Mus&fir  Budfiji, 
with  six  others,  went  up  stairs;  The  old 
Emir  turned  round,  and  asked  them  what 
they  were  doing.  They  replied  that  Shah 
Shujaa  had  no  money  to  pay  his  house- 
hold. Mub&riz  in  a  passion  laid  his 
hand  on  his  sword,  when  Mus&fir 
threw  himself  upon  him.  The  old 
King  struggled  to  rise  and  fought 
stoutly  hand  to  hand,  but  at  last 
the  six  overpowered  him,  and  dragged 
him  to  the  interior  of  the  palace,  where 
the  Emir  vented  his  fury  in  loud  invec- 
tives, and  stayed  not  his  torrent  of  abuse 
until  the  sun  went  down.  When  it  was 
tan  was  admitted  into  the  plot,  and  the     .dark  they  carried  him  to  the  castle  of 


three  bound  themselves  by  oaths,  to  seize 
the  Emir  Mub&riz  when  they  reached 
Isfahan,  and  throw  him  in  prison.  After 
their  arrival  at  that  city,  one  midnight, 
Shah  Sultan  went  on  foot  to  Shah 
Shujaa' s  quarters,  and  asked  leave  to  fly. 
The  prince  inquired  the  reason  of  this 
sudden  change  in  his  purpose,  fmd  \tb 
answered — 'I  have  just  heard  that  the 
Emir  has  discovered  our  conspiracy,  and 
if  this  be  true,  our  lives  axe  worth 
nothing.'     Shah  Shujaa  tried  to  reassure 


Tabarruk,  and  on  the  night  of  Friday, 
the  nineteenth  of  the  month  Bamazan, 
in  the  year  760*  Shah  Sultan  blinded  his 
uncle's  imperial  eyes. 

H^fiz  was  doubtless  living  at 
Shiraa  when  the  sudden  tidings 
came  that  the  old  Emir  who  had 
so  long  spread  the  terror  of  his 
name  throiigh.  Persia,  was  fallen 
from  his  pride  of  place ;  like  Sam- 
son, 
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Betrayed,  captived,  and  both  his  eyes  put  oat^ 
Made  of  his  enemies  the  scorn  and  gaze ; 

aad  he  has  left  among  his  poems  a  few  lines  wHch  teU  ns  how  deeply  he 
afEected  by  the  sudden  reverse : — 

Set  not  thy  heart  on  the  world  and  its  goods, 

For  nerer  hath  man  found  faitlifulness  there. 

None  hath  tasted  honey  from  that  shop  without  the  sting, 

None  gathered  a  date  from  that  garden  without  the  thorn. 

Whosoever  for  a  brief  moment  there  lights  his  lamp, 

No  sooner  is  it  lit,  when  forthwith  blows  the  breeze. 

Yerily,  he  who  sets  his  heart  thereon, 

Learns,  when  his  eyes  are  opened,  that  he  has  nursed  his  foe. 

Our  yictorious  king,  the  seizor  of  the  world, 

From  whose  scimetar  dripped  continual  blood, 

Who  with  one  onset  could  scatter  a  host^ 

And  break  the  enemy's  centre  with  one  charge^ 

From  fear  of  whom  tiie  lion  dropped  its  claws 

As  it  heard  his  name  in  the  distant  desert^ 

Who  could  imprison  the  proudest  for  no  cause  but  his  pleasure, 

And  shear  the  heads  of  the  nobles  and  render  account  to  none; 

At  the  last,  when  Shiraz,  and  Tabriz,  and  Irak 

Lay  conquered  at  his  feet,  his  own  hour  came,  ' 

And  he,  whose  own  eyes  had  thence  drawn  their  first  light. 

Drew  the  blinding-irons  across  those  imperial  eyes. 

eventually  he  recovers  his  capitaL 
and  Mahmiid  retires  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Ispahan,  where  he  dies,  in 

Shah  Shmaa  is  highly  praised  by 
the  Oriental  historians ;  he  was  a 
patron  of  letters  and  himself  a  poet, 
and  these  qualities,  in  their  eyes, 
redeem  a  hf e  of  oloodshed  ana 
cruelty.  In  the  lives  of  ^Koyal 
X)oets,— which  form  the  first  section 
of  the  AteshrKaddk  or  Fire^wor- 
shi/ppet's  Temple^  a  very  celebrated 
biographical  dictionary  of  Persian 
poets — ^his  name  fills  a  conspicuous 
niche.  We  extract  the  following 
tetrastich,  which  he  is  said  to  have 
composed  under  the  influence  of 
fraternal  sorrow  at  the  death  of  his- 
brother  Mahmud. 


Shah  Shigaa  now  seizes  the  go- 
vernment, and  exercises  the  real 
power  under  his  father's  name ;  a 
temporary  reconciliation  takes 
place,  but  this  is  soon  broken  by 
the  old  King's  intrigues,  when  he  is 
again  placed  in  confinement,  where 
he  shortly  after  dies,  in  1363. 

Shah  Shujaa  now  assumes  the 
regal  title  as  weU  as  power,  and 
re^  until  his  death,  in  1384. 
The  chief  event  of  his  reign  is  a 
long  contest  with  his  brother,  Shah 
Miwmud,  whom  he  had  made  go- 
vernor of  Ispahan,  and  who,  sup- 
ported by  the  King  of  Bagdad,  Sul- 
tan Owais.  had  aimed  at  the  throne 
for  himseli.  At  one  time  Shujaa 
is  forced  to  fly  from  Shiraz.  which 
^alla-into  his  brother's  hanos ;  but 


I  and  my  brother  long  have  striyen  to  see 

Whose  shall  the  sceptre  and  the  signet  be  ; 

We  have  shared  the  spoil — so  Persia  rest  hath  found ; 

HU  all  beneath,  mine  all  aboye  the  ground. 


Two  curious  anecdotes  are  related 
by  Mirchond,  which  display  his 
cnaracter  in  a  more  favourable 
light.  One  day,  it  is  said,  he  was 
riding  through  the  city  01  Shiraz 
^th  more  than  ordinary  pomp, 
and  as  the  procession  passed  a  poor 
old  wonian  s  house,  the  King  heard 
her  shrill  voice,  addressing  her 
daughter, '  Oh  Fatima  Kh&tum,  if 
you  wish  to  see  King  Shiyaa,  run 


up  to  the  roof !'  Shah  Shujaa  im- 
mediately stopped  his  horse,  and 
the  whole  cavalcade  halted  before 
the  old  woman's  door,  until  Fatima 
Khatum  had  looked  over  the  para- 
pet, and  seen  as  much  of  the  sight 
as  she  chose. 

At  another  time,  during  some 
troubles  which  arose  from  his 
nephew  Shah  Yahy^  at  Yezd,  th^ 
latter  sent  a  spy  into  Shiraz,  to 
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leam  whether  the  King  had  any 
intention  of  invading  Yezd.  The 
spy  had  some  money  owing  to  him 
in  the  city,  and  determined  to  avail 
himself  of  his  present  visit  to  settle 
this  private  matter.  When,  how- 
ever, ne  accosted  his  debtor  in  the 
street,  the  latter  at  once  accused 
him  of  being  a  spy  from  Shah 
Yahy^,  and  threatened  to  denounce 
him  to  the  King.  In  his  perplexity 
the  spy  determined  to  anticipate 
the  informer,  and  he  accordingly 
hurried  to  tiie  palace,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  before  the 
throne.  Shah  Shujaa  demanded 
his  business,  when  he  boldly  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  spy.  *  Shah 
YahylL  has  sent  me  to  learn  whe- 
ther your  Majesty  has  any  inten- 
tion of  invading  Yezd,  and  since  I 
could  trust  no  information  like 
your  own  royal  word,  I  am  come 
to  ask  the  question  of  yourself  in 
person.' 

I'he  King  was  in  good  humour, 
and  laughed  heartily,  and  told  him 
that  he  had  certainly  had  such  an 
expedition  in  his  mind,  but  that 
now  under  the  circumstances,  he 
should  not  go.  The  spy  next  be- 
thought him  of  his  aebtor,  and 
prayed  the  King  to  issue  an  order 
for  immediate  payment.  Shujaa 
was  pleased  with  the  man's 
eflfrontery,  and  sent  an  officer,  who 
soon  returned  with  the  money. 
The  visitor  then  rose  to  depart. 


but  he  had  scarcely  left  the  hall, 
when  he  returned  and  again  ad- 
dressed the  King, 

*  Heaven  forbid  that  your  Majesty, 
after  making  this  promise,  shouia 
lead  an  army  to  Yezd  after  all,  and 
bring  me  into  discredit  as  a  liar.' 

The  King  again  smiled  at  his 
impudence,  and  dismissed  him  with 
a  handsome  present. 

Shujaa  naturally  was  unfavour-" 
ably  disposed  towards  H^fiz,  who 
had  been  patronized  by  the  great 
enemy  of  his  family,  Abu  Ishak, 
and  who  had  often  celebrated  the 
virtues  of  that  unfortunate  noble- 
man ;  but  there  was  another  cause 
which  still  more  embittered  his 
mind  against  him.  The  king  was 
a  poet,  ^nd  he  was  jealous  of  his 
subject's  fame,  and  lost  no  oppor- 
tumty  of  depreciating  the  merits 
of  his  rival  On  one  occasion  he 
found  fault  with  some  of  his  verses 
to  the  poet  himself,  and  Hfifiz  im- 
prudently gave  vent  to  his  feelings 
m  the  bitter  retort, '  it  is  doubtless 
in  consequence  of  this  mediocrity 
that  my  poetry  is  know  all  over 
the  world,  while  that  of  my  rivals 
never  finds  its  way  outside  the  gate 
of  Shiraz !'  During  Shujaa's  reign, 
he  appears  to  have  languished  in  the 
shade ;  and  probably  many  poeins 
belong  to  this  part  of  his  life,  in 
which  he  laments  the  iUs  of  poverty 
and  neglect.  Thus  we  have  the 
following  lines  in  one  of  his  odes : 


The  ways  of  faithlessness  have  come  forth  to  light, 

In  none  remains  one  token  of  friendship ; 

For  very  poverty,  to  every  niggard 

The  men  of  genius  now  hold  out  begging  palms. 

He  that  has  worth  now-a-days  in  the  world 

Finds  not  one  moment's  refuge  from  despair, 

While  every  fool  can  live  in  pampered  ease, 

For  his  wares,  forsooth,  command  their  price  in  the  market. 

What  though  a  poet  uttered  a  song  like  water, 

Which  should  give  light  to  every  heart  that  heard. 

Men's  niggard  meanness  would  not  spare  him  one  grain, 

No,  though  he  even  seemed  Sen&is's  self  come  back. 


One  of  the  odes  which  we  have 
selected,  evidently  alludes  to  King 
Shujaa,  and  seems  a  kind  of  haughty 
defiance  of  his  displeasure. 

At  one  time  the  Idng  determined 
to  crush  his  rival  on  a  charge  of 
impiety,  and  accused  him  before 
the  Ulema  for  a  couplet,  in  which 
he  had  apparently  thrown  doubts 
on  a  future  state. .  H£fiz,  however, 


had  received  a  timely  warning,  and 
is  Said  to  have  inserted  a  couplet 
immediately  before  the  obnoxious 
lines,  by  which  they  were  disarmed 
of  their  objectionable  meaning, 
and  represented  as  the  words  of 
another,  which  the  poet  only  quotes 
without  comment.  The  lines  in. 
question  run  thus  in  our  present 
copies; — 
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Oh  how  sweetly  stole  to  mine  ear  the  song  this  morning,  from  the  tayem  door, 
Which  the  Christian  cup-bearer  uttered  to  the  note  of  lute  and  tabor ; 
*  If  the  faith  of  Islam  be  really  as  H&fiz  holds, 
Alas  !  that  a  to-morrow  treads  on  the  heels  of  to-day!' 


After  Shah  Shtgaa's  death,  his 
son  Zain  ul  Abidln  succeeds  him 
in  Shiraz;  he  has  several  disputes 
with  his  cousin,  Shah  Yahy^^  who 
holds  Ispahan,  but  at  last  flies  to 
Yezd.  Shah  Shujaa,  before  his 
death,  had  written  an  autograph 
letter  to  Timur  (who  was  now  be- 
ginning to  excite  the  fears  of  the 
various  petty  chiefs  around  him  by 
his  increasing  power),  and  had 
earnestly  recommended  his  son  to 
his  protection.  The  conqueror,  in 
consequence,  sent  a  friendly  letter 
to  Shiraz,  but  Zain  ul  Abidin  im- 
prudently imprisoned  the  ambas- 
sador. Timur  seized  the  pretext  for 
hostilities,  and  besieged  I^ahan, 
and  took  it  in  1387,  with  a  frightful 


massacre  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
from  thence  marched  upon  Siiiraz. 
The  young  king  fled  without  await- 
ing his  approach,  and  took  refuge 
with  his  cousin  Mansur,*  the  ruler 
of  Shashdar,  the  capital  of  Khu- 
zistan,  who  basely  tm-ows  him  into 
prison.  Timur  advances  to  Shiraz, 
and  receives  the  submission  of 
most  of  the  Muzaffarid  Princes.t 
He  is  soon  called  aw^  by  the 
.famous  rebellion  of  Tuktamish 
Ehan  in  Kipchak ;  and  on  his  de- 
parture leaves  Shiraz  in  the  hands 
of  Shah  Yahy^,  who  assumes  the 
title  of  King  Musrat  vl  Din,  Under 
this  name,  he  is  more  than  once 
celebrated  by  H^flz;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  lines — 


Fate  is  the  groom  of  the  steed  of  our  King  Musrat  ul  Bin, 
See  the  angels  of  heaven  hold  their  hands  on  his  stirrup! 


No  sooner,  however,  had  Mansur 
heard  that  Timur  had  left  Fars,  and 
was  involved  in  a  distant  rebellion, 
than  he  at  once  resolved  to  assert 
a  claim  to  the  throne  of  Shiraz,  and 
dispossess  the  conqueror's  feeble 
nominee,  although  his  own  brother. 
Chi  his  approach.  Shah  Yahy^  at 
once  resigned  the  crowrii,  and  re- 
tired to  his  old  position  at  Yezd ; 


and  'King  Mansur,'  says  Khon- 
deinir,  *  seated  himself  on  the  im- 
perial throne  in  the  metropolis  of 
Sulaim^nt  amidst  the  highest  pomp 
and  festivity^  promising  to  rule  his 
subjects  with  justice ;  and  Khew^ 
H^nz  addressed  to  him  an  inaugural 
ode  of  congratulation  with  the 
opening  verse — 


'^  Come,  for  the  banner  of  King  Mansur  is  at  hand!'"§ 


After  he  had  reigned  some  time 
in  peace,  2iaiu  ul  Abidin  escaped 
from  the  captivity  in  which  he  was 
held  by  his  cousin,  and  fled  to 
IspaJian,!!  where  he  raised  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt.      Several  of   the 


Miizaflarid  Princes^  discontented 
with  the  new  sovereign,  joined  him, 
and  a  dangerous  confederacy  was 
formed ;  so  that  the  insurrection 
spread  to  Yezd  and  Kerman.  But 
Mansur,  says  the  historian,  was  by 


*  The  son  of  Shujaa's  eldest  brother,  who  had  died  while  besieging  Shiraz  with 
his  &.ther. 

t  During  Timur's  stay  at  Shiraz,  he  is  said  to  haye  called  H&fiz  before  him,  and, 
in  allusion  to  a  well-known  couplet  in  an  ode  translated  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  to  have 
sternly  asked  him  how  he  dared  to  give  away  for  the  mole  on  the  loved  one's  cheek 
the  Emperor's  hereditary  dominions  of  Samarcand  and  Bokhara.  H&fiz  replied  'that  it 
was  through  such  extravagance  that  he  found  himself  reduced  to  his  present  state  of 
destitution!' 

X  A  title  of  Shiraz. 
§  This  ode  will  be  given  in  the  sequel. 

II  It  is  curious  to  notice  in  the  literature  of  the  time  the  strong  feeling  of  jealousy 
which  existed  between  Shiraz  and  Ispahan.     Thus  H&fiz  says,  in  one  of  his  odes, — 

The  Zindarud  may  be  the  water  of  life, 
But  our  Shiraz  is  better  than  Ispahan. 

Zindarud  is  the  river  of  Ispahan,  and  its  name  literally  signifies  *  living  water.' 
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name  and  nature  'victorious,**  and 
Ms  energy  soon  dissipated  the 
schemes  of  the  rebels.  He  first 
takes  Ispahan,  and  pursues  the 
flying  ZamulAbidin  to  Eai,  where 
he  is  delivered  up  as  a  prisoner, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  savage 
custom  of  Asia,  blinded  by  the 
conqueror.  The  other  princes  now 
submit  after  a  short  struggle ;  and 
Mansur  returns  in  triumph  to  Shi- 
raz.  But  his  reign  was  destined  to 
close  in  blood.  In  1393,  Timur 
returns  in  his  career  of  conquest  to 
Persia.  He  advances  through  Mar 
zandaran,  Kurdistan,  and  Ahuzis- 
tan,  marking  his  course  by  ruin  and 
blood,  until  he  finally  reaches  Shi- 
raz,  where  Mansur  stood  at  bay. 
Timur  appears  to  have  expected  no 
resistance, — ^Ms  own  forces  were  so 
overpowering,  that  a  petty  prince 
like  the  Emir  could  sureljr  have  no 
thought  but  of  submission.  In 
this  expectation  he  advanced  to 
Bhiraz,  when,  about  a  league  from 
the  city,  he  came  upon  a  body  of 
three  or  four  thousand  horsemen, 
*axmed  with  coats  of  mail,  hehnets, 
and  breastplates  of  leather,  lined 
with  iron,  their  horses  covered  with 
cuirasses  made  of  quilted  silk,  and 
their  ensigns  g^y  displaved.' 
These  were  Shah  Mansur  and  his 
followers,  who  had  come  to  dispute 
the  passage  with  Timur's  thirty 
thousand  Tartars.  Mansur's  plan 
was  to  charge  furiously  into  the 


centre  *where  Timur  himself  stood; 
and  the  desperate  onset  so  far  suc- 
ceeded, that  he  forced  his  way  close 
up  to  the  Emperor,  whose  body- 
guard all  fled  except  fourteen  or 
fifteen,  who,  more  faithful  than  the 
rest,  crowded  round  to  protect  him. 
Twice  Mansur's  sword  struck  the 
imperial  helmet,  but  each  time  the 
sword  glanced  from  the  steeL  The 
sight  of  the  Emperor's  danger 
rallied  the  flying  battalions,  and 
Mansur  was  soon  driven  back  by  the 
overpowering  rush.  He  had  gal- 
lantly cast  his  throw,  and  had  lost: 
and  of  course  when  the  first  onset 
had  spent  itself,  he  was  surrounded, 
and  slain.  But  his  fall  threw  a 
halo  round  his  dynasty  which  no 
contemporary  earned;  he  stands 
alone  among  his  peers ;  and  it  is  no 
empty  claim  to  immortality,  that 
he  alone  of  the  Princes  of  Persia, 
has  won  a  page  in  Qiihhov^^  Dedme 
andFaU, 

On  the  fall  of  Shiraz.  the  various 
Muzafi^d  Princes  nastened  to 
proffer  their  submission,  and  the 
conqueror  received  them  with  a 
studied  cordiality.  But  Mansur's 
daring  had  sealed  the  fate  of  his 
family '  the  example  filled  Timur 
with  dismay;  and  on  May  20th, 
A.D.  1393,  every  member  of  the 
hated  race  was  put  to  death,  except 
two  blinded  princes  (Zain  ul  Abidm, 
and  his  brother),  who  were  carried 
away  as  exiles  beyond  the  Oxus.t 


*  Mansv/r  in  Arabic  means  *  victorious.* 
f  The  foUcwing  genealogical  table  may  illustrate  the  preceding  history  : — 

Muzaffar,  d.  131 3. 


Mubi£riz  ul  Bin  Muhammad, 
(b.  1300,  d.  1363). 


Shurf  ul  Bin, 
(d.  1353). 


I  I 

Shah  Shujaa,    '  Shah  Mahmud, 

(d.  1384).  (d.  1374). 


A  daughter. 


Shah  Sultan, 

(blinded  by  Shah 

Mahmud,  in  1362). 


1 


Shah  Mansur,     Shah  Yahy&,    Zain  ul  Abidln.     Mub&riz  had  two  other  sons,  Im&d  ul 
(d.  1393).  (d.  1393).  Bin,  and  Abu  Yazid,  who  died  in 

Timur's  massacre,  in  1393. 
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MY    LAST    GOVEKNESS. 


I  WAS  in  very  great  and  perplex- 
ing want  of  a  governess.  Miss 
Thorold  had  just  left  me,  to  be 
married  to  the  rector  of  an  adjoin- 
ing parish,  a  match  regarding  wnich 
I  shall  ever  consider  myself  to  have 
.acted  in  an  heroic  spirit  of  self- 
deniaL  Had  I  willed  it,  it  would 
neither  have  come  on,  nor  offi  Mr. 
^mpson,  but  for  my  judicious  as- 
sistance, would  have  never  dis- 
covered beneath  the  modesty  with 
which  they  were  concealed  the 
merits  of  the  young  lady;  nor 
would  Miss  Thorold,  but  for  my 
subtle  connivance,  have  ever  found 
means  of  meeting,  or  fascinating, 
so  eligible  an  admirer.  It  was  the 
only  match  wljich  I  ever  assisted 
in  making,  and  I  look  back  on  it 
with  the  sort  of  satisfaction  with 
which  one  learns  to  regard  those 
good  deeds  which  have  been  done 
solely  to  contribute  to*  the  happi- 
ness of  others,  with  the  chance  of 
their  detracting  from  our  own. 
She  was  a  great  loss  to  us  all,  one 
•which  we  were  not  likely  readily 
to  repair.  How  we  succeeded  in 
doing  so  it  is  my  purpose  now  to 
relate.  I  had  tried  m  vain,  through 
all  the  private  sources  which  were 
open  to  me,  to  hear  of  such  a 
lady  as  I  required,  when  my  eye 
caught  the  following  advertise- 
ment in  a  highly  respectable  and 
strictly  ecclesiastical  weekly  news- 
paper : — 

'  The  wife  of  a  clergyman  is  de- 
sirous of  recommending,  as  gover- 
ness in  a  gentleman's  family,  a 
young  lady  who  has  for  some  years 
had  the  education  of  her  own  chil- 
dren. She  is  admirably  qualified 
to  give  instruction  in  music  and 
drawing^  and  would  teach  French 
and  Italian  if  required.' 

The  advertisement  attracted  me  : 
it  did  not  promise  any  impos- 
sible combinations,  nor  did  I  de- 
mand them,  having  always  more 
than  one  governess  for  my  girls, 
and  among  them  generally  two 
foreigners.  Music  and  drawing 
were  what  I  chiefly  at  this  moment 
desired :  if  in  addition  I  could 
secure  tne  services  of  a  weU-educated 
woman  who  could  read  and  write 
her  own  language,  I  felt  that  I 


should  have  obtained  as  much  as  I 
could  reasonably  expect  from  any 
single  individual. 

Without  delay  I  wrote  to  the 
lady  who  had  inserted  the  adver- 
tisement; and  finding  that  her 
protegie"  was  still  disengaged,  I 
made  arrangements  that  she  should 
call  upon  me  at  the  Burlington 
Hotel,  where  Mr.  Chester  and 
myself  usually  stay  when  in  town. 

The  morning  after  my  arrival  in 
London,  at  the  appointed  moment. 
Miss  Morton,  the  young  lady  re- 
'  f  erred  to  in  the  advertisement,  was 
announced.  I  always  await  such 
interviews  with  some  anxiety,  as 
one  knows  not  how  great  may  be 
the  results  for  good  or  evil  oi  the 
connexion  which  may -arise  from 
them.  I  regarded  the  young  lady 
as  she  entered  with  considerable 
interest.  She  was  tall,  but  neither 
slight  nor  pale,  as  are  the  gover- 
nesses who  usually  appear  in  the 
pages  of  a  story;  nor  did  she  ap- 
pear sensitive  to  any  superlative 
extent,  as  are,  for  the  most  part,  the 
heroines  on  such  occasions.  Indeed 
she  appeared  to  be  more  self-pos- 
sessed than  myself^  and  gave  me  at 
once,  with  very  httle  cross-ques- 
tioning on  my  part,  the  very  infor- 
mation about  herself  which  I  de- 
sired. Perhaps  it  is  due  to  myself 
to  state  here  that  I  am  not  a  f at^ 
vulgar,  purse-proud  woman,  as  the 
reader,  conversant  in  modem  novels,  ^ 
has  doubtless  at  once  pictured  me, 
on  hearing  that  I  was  about  to  en- 
gage a  governess.  Miss  Morton  was 
the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  her 
age,  she  told  me,  five-and-twenty 
(^e  looked  younger);  she  gave  into 
my  hands  two  notes— one  from  an 
eminent  water-colour  artist  of  the 
day,  the  other  from  an  equally  dis- 
tinguished musician,  both  testify- 
ing in  very  high  terms  to  her  pro- 
ficiency in  their  several  arts.  A 
piano  was  in  the  room ;  I  requested 
her  to  try  it.  She  demurred 
slightly. 

*  I  have  no  show  pieces  for  these 
occasions,'  she  said,  smiling  not 
unpleasantly. 

^Will  you  kindly  play  your 
minor  scales?  I  asked:  *  I  should 
be  more  satisfied  with  tnose.' 
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She  played  them  through  with 
exquisite  smoothness  and  preci- 
sion. 

*  If  you  would  indulge  me  with 
a  few  bars  of  this,'  I  said,  placing 
before  her  an  andante  of  Beethoven. 
She  complied  readily.  The  first 
few  notes  were  sufficient  to  assure 
me  of  her  skill  as  a  musician :  but 
for  my  own  delight  I  suflferea  her 
to  play  on,  until  she  paused  of  her 
own  accord,  asking  if  that  would 
be  sufficient. 

^  Quite,'  I  answered,  *  more  than 
sufficient.  I  have  one  more  request 
to  make.  Miss  Morton.  It  may 
seem  a  strange  one ;  but  will  you 
read  aloud  to  me  a  page  out  of  this 
book — ^it  is  English. 

She  took  up  the  book  with  per- 
fect sangfroid,  and  read  with  good 
pronunciation  and  considerable  ex- 
pression the  passage  to  which  I 
pointed.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact 
that  few  English  girls  can  read  or 
write.  I  had  always  determined 
that  mine  should  do  both,  and 
chosen  their  teachers  accordingly. 
•  The  only  point  on  which  we 
seemed  likely  to  disagree  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  I  and  my 
family  did  not  habitually  spend 
the  season  in  town;  but  when  I 
mentioned  in  extenuation  that  we 
usually  passed  part  of  the  autumn 
and  wmter  at  Brighton,  Miss 
Morton  at  once  consented  to  my 
terms,  and  our  engagement  was 
concluded. 

.  I  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  fatigued 
and  prostrate  with  the  exertions  of 
the  morning  (a  very  little  tires  me 
greatly),  when  my  husband  returned 
from  a  business  expedition  into  the 
citv. 

*^Well,  Harriett,'  he  asked,  'what 
about  your  young  friend?  Will 
she  do  V 

*  I  have  engaged  her,*  I  replied ; 
'  she  will  come  to  Ashfield  next 
week.' 

/And  what  is  she  like — ^severe 
and  uncompromising  as.  Miss  Tho- 
rold,  or  light  and  coquettish  as  her 
shortrlived  predecessor  T 

'Neither.  She  is  thoroughly 
lady-like  in  appearance  and  man- 
ner; handsome,  I  suppose,  she 
would  be  considered  as  to  the  for- 
mer, and  pleasing,  I  dare  say  many 
people  would  call  her  in  the  latter.' 


'A  plain  and  disagreeable  wo- 
man, I  foresee.' 

*  By  no  means ;  it  is  only  that  I 
cannot  make  up  my  own  mind  as 
to  whether  I  can  subscribe  to  what 
I  am  sure  would  be  the  general 
verdict  in  her  favour.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Miss 
Morton  came  to  us.  I  happened  to 
be  in  the  hall  on  her  arnval,  and 
was  struck  by  the  air  of  quiet  self- 
possession  with  which  she  greeted 
me,  without  for  a  moment  with- 
drawing her  attention  from  her 
luggage,  of  which  she  seemed  to 
have  Drought  a  somewhat  formi- 
dable amount  for  the  wagonette 
which  had  been  sent  to  convey  her 
from  the  station. 

*  Was  not  the  cart  there  for  the 
luggage,  William  r  I  inquired, 
rather  sharply  perhaps,  outraged 
that  so  heavy  aioad  should  have 
been  put  upon  the  somewhat  light 
carriage. 

'Yes,    ma'am,'   said    the    man, 

*  but '  he  hesitated  to  proceed. 

Miss  Morton  at  once  concluded  the 
sentence  for  him. 

*  But  I  was  particularly  anxious 
to  bring  these  few  things  under  my 
own  eye ;  the  rest  are  following  in 
the  cart.  Your  servant  is  rather 
stupid.'  she  continued,  as  we  crossed 
thenall together ;  *  I  could  scarcely 
make  him  understand  which  were 
my  packages.' 

*  We  do  not  consider  him  stupid,* 
I  answered  shortly,  making  my  way 
towards  the  drawing-room,  and  re- 
signing my  original  intention  of 
showing  the  young  lady  to  her 
room  in  favour  of  one  of  tne  house- 
maids. She  needed  plainly  no  en- 
couragement which  I  could  offer 
towards  making  herself  at  home  in 
a  strange  bouse;  indeed,  if  this 
were  to  be  a  specimen  of  the  rela- 
tions which  were  to  subsist  between 
us,  I  might  rather  be  puzzled  my- 
self one  day  to  hold  my  own. 

*You  need  not  have  doubted 
about  her  manners  or  appearance,' 
said   my  husband   that  evening. 

*  The  first  are  quite  those  of  good 
society,  and  the  last  would  any- 
where be  considered  prepossessing. 
I  should  call  her,'  he  continued,  *a 
very  handsome  woman,  as  well  as 
modest  and  well-mannered.' 

Well-mannered     certainly     she 
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was;  handsome,  possibly;  but 
modest,  could  the  adjective  be 
applied  as  at  all  distinctively  ap- 
plicable to  her?  possibly  so.  For 
at  the  early  dinner,  which  we  gene- 
rally take  ourselves  at  one  o'clock 
with  our  childrffli  and  their  go- 
vernesses, Miss  Morton  sat  next 
to  my  husband,  and  to  him  I  had 
noticed  that  the  tones  of  her  voice 
were  softened,  and  her  accents 
far  more  deferential  than  to  my- 
self. 

She  was,  I  am  bound  to  confess, 
an    admirable    instructress.     My 

girls  improved  wonderfully  under 
er  tuition.  It  was  not  only  that 
they  played  and  drew  better  than 
before,  but  their  taste  and  feeling 
for  art  were  educated  and  improved 
by  her  to  an  extent  which  I  re- 
garded with  almost  as  much  sur- 
prise as  pleasure. 

I  had  retired  at  first  in  alarm 
frona  anvthing  approaching  to  com- 
panionsnip  with  Miss  Morton,  re- 
solved to  Keep  the  position  which 
was  due  to  myself  in  my  own 
house,  and  that  she  should  keep 
hers  in  like  manner ;  but  I  found 
after  a  while  that  the  reserve  in 
which  I  had  entrenched  mj^self 
was  unnecessary,  and  that  it  might 
be  undesirable. 

Her  duties  had  been  well  per- 
formed; her  conduct  had  been 
irreproachable.  It  seemed  incum- 
bent on  me  to  express  by  something 
more  of  kindness  and  attention 
than  I  had  hitherto  ventured  to 
display,  my  approval  and  appre- 
ciation of  what  had  really  given 
me  so  great  satisfaction.  And  so 
it  came  about  that  Miss  Morton 
became  not  unfrequently  my  com- 
])anion  in  a  drive  or  walk,  and  that 
she  cpradually  assumed  m  a  few 
months,  by  patience  and  tact,  the 
position  which  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  she  had  at  the  first 
determined  to  secure  by  a  coup  de 
main.  It  may  be  the  proper  thing 
— ^I  dare  say  it  is — ^that  a  governess 
should  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
family;  but  with  us  this  has  never 
been  quite  the  case.  My  husband 
is  generally,  more  especially  in  the 
hunting  ana  shooting  seasons,  out 
of  doors  the  whole  day,  and  we 
neither  of  us  have  yet  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  unselnshness  which 


would  admit  of  disturbing,  by  the 
admission  of  a  third  person,  our 
evening  Ute-^trike,  Whenever  we 
had  company  staying  in  the  house 
we  had  always  made  a  point  of 
inviting  our  governesses  to  join  our 
evening  circle;  and  likewise  on 
those  rare  occasions  in  which  we 
exercised  hospitality  in  the  form 
of  a  dinner-party.  Miss  Morton's 
musical  powers  were  so  great  an 
addition  at  such  times  to  our  re- 
sources in  the  way  of  entertaining 
our  guests,  that  we  could  not  but 
feel  grateful  for  the  rare  good  nature 
with  which  she  always  was  ready 
to  exert  them. 

I  have  described  as  well  as  I 
could  in  the  brief  Kmits  to  which 
i  intend .  to  confine  myself^  the 
position  of  affairs,  when  my  son 
Walter  arrived  at  Ashfield  from 
Oxford  for  the  long  vacation.  He 
was  in  his  third  year,  and  we  were 
very  proud  of  mm,  though  I  dare 
sav  many  of  our  neighbours  would 
tell  you,  with  Kttle  causey  there  was 
no  probability  of  his  getting  a  *  first' 
or  a  'second,'  or  even  an  honorary 
*  fourth,',  though  there  was,  we 
hoped  (tremblingly),  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  his  "getting  through.* 
Our  pride  was  therefore  not  based 
on  his  intellectual  proficiency.  I 
fear  indeed^  when  I  come  to  analyse 
it,  that  it  was  a  poor  pride,  and 
that  his  being  ^b  tall  and  straight, 
so  handsome,  so  frank  and  mamvy 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it.  He 
bade  fair  to  be  as  good  a  rider  as 
his  father  in  the  huntingj-field : 
while  imder  his  'strokesmp'  (if 
such  a  word  be  in  use)  the  Christ 
Church  boat  rose  briefly  and 
brilliantly  to  be  the  head  of  the 
river.  These  were  his  triumphs. 
We  shared  them,  and  were  content 
with  him  as  he  was  with  his  stron^g 
he^th,  his  active  hardy  habits,  his 
noble  unsuspecting  nature,  and 
singular  unselfishness. 

As  the  eve  of  his  arrival  drew 
nigh,  I  began  to  fear  that  I  mi^ht 
have  acted  unwisely  in  haying 
suffered  myself  to  be  drawn  into 
relations  so  much  more  intimate 
than  I  had  intended  with  Miss 
Morton.  With  all  the  respect  and 
regard  which  we  had  entertained 
for  Miss  Thorold,  she.  had  never 
been  on  such  easy  terms  in  our 
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domestic  circle  as  her  successor 
had  become.  The  former  had  in- 
deed studiously  avoided,  as  I  had 
often  remarked,  anything  approach- 
ing to  familiarity,  preserving  ever 
a  (juiet  dignity  in  the  reserve 
which  she  appeared  to  desire 
should  subsist  between  her  and 
ourselves. 

My  husband  laughed  at  my  fears, 
and  told'  me,  with  some  show  of 
truth,  that  I  was  ever  meeting  evils 
half-way,  especially  such  as  seemed 
to  menace  Walter — ^that  he  was  too 
young  to  dream  of  entertaining 
ideas  of  marriage;  that  Miss  Morton 
was  too  old  for  him,  if  he  were  not, 
and  too  sensible  and  well-princi- 
pled, he  was  sure,  to  have  such 
thoughts  in  her  own  head  or  put 
them  in  his. 

At  our  early  dinner,  when  the 
first  meeting  took  place  between 
Miss  Morton  and  my  son,  I  sat  on 
thorns  and  found  it  dimcult  to 
conceal  the  disquietude  which  I 
felt.  In  spite  of  some  delicate 
manoeuvring  on  mv  part,  they  sat 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  table 
and  next  to  one  another.  He  had 
always  been  so  attentive  and  con- 
siderate towards  Miss  Thorold  that 
it  ought  not  to  have  affected  me  in 
any  way  to  see  him  exercise  the 
ordinaiy  politeness  due  from  him 
on  such  an  occasion  to  her  suc- 
cessor. Yet  his  most  trivial  re- 
marks, his  passing  glances,  were 
watched  by  me  with  apprehension, 
and  I  longed  to  hear,  and  wonderea 
whether  he  would  tell  me  with  his 
usual  openness,  the  result  of  his 
first  impression  respecting  her. 
Ye^  she  was  very  handsome,  very 
well  dressed,  very  well  mannered, 
I  could  not  but  acknowledge  as  I 
regarded  her  on  this  occasion.  The 
most  severe  matron  in  the  matter 
of  sumptuary  regulations  could 
have  taken  no  exception   to  the 

Slain  black  silk  in  which  she  was 
ressed;  yet  how  well  it  was  made, 
how  exquisitely  it  became  her; 
what  a  contrast  she  formed  in  it, 
with  her  dark  hair  so  simply  ar- 
ranged around  her  well-shaped 
head,  to  Mesdemoiselles  Aubery 
and  Hoffman,  her  French  and 
German  fellow-labourers  in  the 
schoolroom. 
Nothing  could  be  more  coldly 


indifferent  than  Miss  Morton's 
manner  on  this  occasion.  She 
scarcely  responded  so  far  as  ordi- 
nary politeness  required  to  his 
civilities;  her  answers  were  short 
and  repelling ;  indeed,  I  thought 
that  she  discoultaged  almost  un- 
.necessarily  his  sl^ht  attempts  at 
conversation. 

*I  don't  much  like  your  new 
governess,  mother,'  was  Walter's 
first  exclamation,  when  he  found 
himself  in  the  drawing-room  with 
only  his  father  and  myself. 

'  IDon't  you.    She  is  a  very  good 

governess,  nevertheless,'  I  replied, 

as  you  will  say  when  you  fina  what 

improvement    your    sisters   have 

made  in  their  music.' 

'  Oh,  I  dare  say ;  but  she  is  not 
half  so  pleasant  to  talk  to  as  Miss 
Thorold.  When  are  you  going  to 
ride,  father  1' 

*  At  three  o'clock.' 

'  Then  I  shall  go  and  look  at  the 
young  pheasants  that  Grace  was 
telling  me  about,  and  meet  you  in 
the  stable-yard.' 

As  he  left  the  room  I  saw  a  quiet 
smile  on  Arthur's  face. 

*  Not  much  mischief  yet,  you  see,' 
he  said. 

'  No ;  I  dare  say  it  was  very  ab- 
surd to  expect  any,'  I  replied. 

The  first  impression  made  by 
Miss  Morton  upon  my  son  did  not 
seem  to  wear  off  In  Miss  Thorold's 
day  I  had  sometimes  seen  him  join 
her  and  his  sisters,  of  whom  he  was 
veiy  fond,  in  their  walk.  Now 
this  never  seemed  to  occur.  It 
appeared  to  me  indeed  that  Miss 
Morton  carefully  avoided  all  but 
the  most  strictly  necessary  inter- 
course between  them.  I  began  to 
have  as  high  an  opinion  of  her  dis- 
cretion as  of  her  accomplishments. 

One  great  difficulty  wnich  I  have 
generally  ejroerienced  with  gover- 
nesses  has  been  that  of  inducing 
them  to  take  sufficient  out-door 
exercise  with  their  pupils.  It  has 
been  an  especial  aim  with  me  to 
bring  up  my  girls  with  active,  hardy 
habits,  to  wmch  their  instructresses 
have  generally  manifested  a  very 
decided  aversion. 

Two  things  prepossessed  me  from 
the  first  in  Miss  Morton's  favour — 
her  predilection  for  cold  water  and 
for  country  walks.    When  for  any 
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reason  the  children  could  not  ac- 
company her,  she  would  go  and 
loose  iweppo,  the  great  dog  in 
the  stable-yard,  whicn  had  certain 
claims  to  be  considered  of  St.  Ber- 
nard extraction,  and  start  with  him 
over  the  downs  towards  Ayton, 
our  little  post-town,  which  was  a . 
general  object  for  us  all  when  in 
want  of  a  walk.  From  such  expe- 
ditions I  have  often  watched  her 
return,  admiring  as  she  came  up 
the  avenue  her  plain  and  appro- 
priate dress,  well  slung  up  out  of 
the  dirt,  of  which  she  scarcely  seemed 
to  bring  home  a  spot  even  on  the 
strong  boots  which  fitted  so  mar- 
vellously her  well-shaped  feet. 

Things  were  in  the  position  which 
I  have  attempted  to  describe^  when 
my  husband  received  an  invitation 
to  join  an  old  friend  in  Scotland, 
who  had  taken  a  moor  there  for  the 
season. 

'  There  is  no  chance,'  he  said,  *of 
my  father's  coming  to  us  now  be- 
fore Christmas ;  so  my  staying  at 
Ashfield  on  his  account  would  be 
useless.' 

'  Quite,'  I  replied.  Not  so  much 
because  I  felt  any  particular  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  movements  of  Sir 
Francis,  as  because  I  thought  the 
change  would  do  Arthur  an  infinite 
deal  of  good ;  and  his  mind  was  so 
bent  on  going  that  I  did  not  like  to 
place  any  obstacle  to  his  doiuff  so. 

I  may  as  well  state  briefly  here 
that,  though  we  lived  at  Asnfield, 
the  family  place  of  the  Chesters, 
my  husbanas  father  was  still  alive. 
ae  had  spent  a  good  deal  in  his 
time,  and  the  property  was  con- 
siderably embarrassed  in  conse- 
quence. By  the  present  arran|^e- 
ment  he  gave  up  Ashfield,  which 
he  had  always  extremely  disliked, 
to  his  son,  with  a  certain  allowance 
for  managing  the  property,  and  to- 
wards keeping  up  the  place.  My 
own  fortune,  which  had  been  con- 
siderable, assisted  us  to  live  in 
tolerable  comfort,  though  even  with 
its  assistance  we  were  compelled  to 
cut  ourselves  off  from  all  super- 
fluous expenses.  Sir  Francis  mean- 
while passed  his  time  in  London, 
Brighton,  Paris,  some  German 
watering-place,  as  the  season  or 
his  fancy,  which  was  somewhat 
discursive,  inclined  him. 


On  the  dajr  of  my  husband's  de- 
parture, feehng  somewhat  dull  and 
depressed,  as  I  often  do  in  his  ab- 
sence, I  ordered  the  carriage  to 
make  a  round  of  long-owed  morn- 
ing calls,  having  generally  found 
the  desperate  energy  required  for 
the  performance  of  so  disagreeable 
a  duty  one  of  the  best  restoratives 
for  the  sort  of  low  spirits  under 
which  I  was  then  suffering.  On 
this  occasion,  however,  I  was  pre- 
vented from  proving  the  value  of 
my  favourite  remedy  by  one  of 
those  sudden  and  severe  headaches 
to  which  I  have  been  liable  for 
years,  and  which  make  all  exertion 
impossible  while  they  last.  But  I 
would  not  countermand  the  car- 
riage, and  signified^  through  little 
Grace,  to  Mesdemoiselles  Hoffman 
and  Aubery  that  it  was  at  their 
disposal  if  they  had  any  shopping 
to  do  at  our  little  country  town,  or 
would  like  a  drive.  To  ask  Miss 
Morton  to  join  the  party  I  knew 
would  be  gratuitous,  as  she  and 
the  foreign  governesses  were  on 
terms  so  distant  that  they  never 
unnecessarily  associated  with  one 
another. 

The  house  was  utterly  still,  there- 
fore. No  sound  approached  the 
sofa  on  which  I  laym  the  drawing- 
room,  but  such  as  came  through  the 
open  windows  from  the  far  distant 
voices  of  the  village  children  ;  and 
that  only  contributed  to  induce  the 
sleep  which  I  longed  for  as  the 
surest  restorative  from  the  pain 
under  which  I  suffered. 

I  must  have  slept  about  half  an 
hour,  when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
sound  of  voices  in  the  garden  be- 
neath the  window. 

'  I  tell  you  it  is  no  boy's  love,' 
said  one  voice  (it  was  Walter's)  in 
loud  and  passionate  tones.  The 
voice  which  answered  was  soft  and 
low.  I  could  not  distinguish  the 
words;  but  the  deep,  rich  notes 
could  only  come  from  one  voice 
which  I  knew;  they  trembled  with 
no  passion,  but  seemed  those  of  a 
person  calmly  resisting  a  demand 
unportunately  ur^ed. 

'Impossible! — ^it  is  not  impos- 
sible ! — ^it  shsJl  not  be  impossible !' 
'  exclaimed  the  first  voice, '  if  I  have 
only  your  permission * 

I  heard  no  more.    A  sharp  tum« 
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ing  in  the  garden  walk  round  a 
comer  of  the  house  made  the  rest 
inaudible. 

I  lay  back,  angry,  troubled,  i>er- 
plexed.  It  was  what  I  had  antici- 
pated from  the  very  first.  How 
could  he  be  in  the  house  with  that 
woman  without  being  attracted  by 
her:  she  was  handsome,  better 
educated,  better  mannered,  than 
any  one  of  our  acquaintance.  And 
this  was  what  she  had  led  him  on 
to  by  her  affected  indifference  and 
reserve.  My  poor  boy!  A  few 
moments'  reflection  showed  me  the 

F)ssible  injustice  of  my  thoughts, 
had  still  no  ground  whatever  to 
suspect  Miss  .  Morton  of  having 
encouraged  my  son  to  make  the 
avowal  which  I  had  just  overheard ; 
and  what  right  had  I  to  call  her  in 
my  heart  *  that  woman.'  She  was, 
I  nad  reason  to  believe,  sufficiently 
well  bom.  Some  of  her  connexions 
I  knew  to  be  both  wealthy  and 
fashionable  people,  though,  as  she 
informed  me  once  with  some  bitter- 
ness, on  one  of  the  rare  occasions 
on  which  she  mentioned  her  family, 
they  had  refused  to  notice  or  assist 
her  when  left  poor  and  destitute  in 
the  world.  Yes,  this  was,  after  all, 
the  point  which  made  the  possibi- 
lity of  my  son's  contracting  such  a 
marriage  so  disappointing-her 
poverty.  She  had  nothing ;  and  if 
my  son  married  young,  he  must 
marry  some  one  with  fortune.  The 
more  I  thought  the  matter  over,  the 
more  convinced  I  felt  that  he  must 
see  this  himself,  if  properly  put  to 
him.  That  she  saw  it  already,  I 
could  not  but  feel  convinced ;  and 
drew  immense  relief  from  the 
circumstance. 

Alow  knock  at  the  door,  at  which 
my  child  Gertrude's  smiling  face 
presented  itself. 

*  May  I  come  in,  mamma  ]  Here 
is  a  letter  by  the  second  post.' 

I  took  it  from  her  hand.  It  was 
from  Sir  Francis.  He  wrote  from 
London,  which  he  had  just  reached 
on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
and  proposed  to  be  at  Ashfield  on 
the  day  following. 

How  very  awkward,  was  my  first 
thought,  that  my  husband  would 
not  be  here  to  receive  him.  How 
very  fortunate,  was  my  ^second  re- 
flection; he  will  be  my  best  adviser 


in  this  perplexity.  It  was  a  case 
in  which  Sir  Francis  might  interfere 
with  more  effect,  as  far  as  Walter 
was  concerned,  than  even  his  father 
or  myself.  He  would  see  the  mat- 
ter so  clearly  in  all  its  practical 
bearings — ^he  would  state  so  for- 
cibly to  Walter  all  the  worldly  con- 
sequences which  would  follow  in 
the  train  of  such  an  act  as  he  con- 
templated. He  was  very  fond  of 
Walter,  so  fond  of  him  that  I  could 
depend  on  his  using  no  unnecessary 
harshness  in  the  matter  :  and  yet  he 
would  be  betrayed,  I  felt  sure^  into 
no  needless  sympathy  with  him  in 
his  attachment,  as  I  could  not  think 
it  quite  impossible  that  his  father 
might  be.  He  would  take,  in  short, 
I  felt  sure,  the  common  sense,  mat- 
ter-of-fact, man-of-the-world  view 
of  the  case,  and  impress  his  own 
view  on  Walter  with  tact  and 
force. 

Until  his  arrival  therefore,  I  de- 
termined to  take  no  notice  what- 
ever of  what  had  occurred.  It  was 
too  late  to  write  to  my  husband  by 
this  post,  so  I  delayed  until  the 
next  day  the  communication  which 
I  had  to  make  with  regard  to 
Walter  and  Miss  Morton,  and  also 
to  his  father's  unexpected  arrival 

Sir  Francis  came  on  the  day  fol- 
lowing, making  his  appearance  in 
the  midst  of  our  early  dinner,  or 
rather  luncheon,  as  we  always  dined 
late  when  he  was  with  us.  I  was  not 
sorry  that  he  had  arrived  at  such  a 
moment,  as  it  enabled  him  to  see 
Miss  Morton,  and  appreciate  more 
accurately  the  position  of  affairs, 
and  the  danger  in  which  Walter 
was  from  his  attachment  to  such  a 
person. 

Walter  had  not  made  his  appear- 
ance at  luncheon,  so  Sir  Francis 
and  I  had  the  drawing-room  to 
ourselves  afterwards,  and  I  was 
able  to  make  the  communication 
which  I  desired  without  interrup- 
tion. Strange  to  say,  he  led  me 
himself  at  once  up  to  the  subject 
by  the  very  same  remark  which 
Walter  had  first  made  on  his  intro- 
duction to  Miss  Morton. 

*I  don't  like  your  new  gover- 
ness so  well  as  Mss  Thorold ;  she 
is  very  handsome,  though,  very 
handsome  indeed.' 

*Very,'  I  answered,  dryly;  'I 
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want  to  talk  to  you  about  her,  Sir 
Francis.' 

*To  me!  oh,  pray  don't;  your 
govenaess  troubles  are  the  very 
last  I  wish  to  hear  of,  and  the  very 
last  in  which  I  can  be  of  any  use 
to  you.' 

'This  is  not  like  my  other 
troubles,  and  you  can  be  of  use  to 
me  here,  I  think ;  of  great  use.' 

'Well,'  he  answered,  throwing 
himself  into  the  easiest  chair  in 
the  room,  and  resigning  himself  to 
an  attitude  of  sleepy  attention. 

He  woke  up,  however,  as  my 
story  proceedea,  sat  straight  up  in 
his  chair,  and  even  leant  forward 
from  it  with  eager  interest  at  the 
end,  as  he  asked, 

*  And  what  must  be  done  V 

*  That  is  what  I  cannot  tell;  so 
far  as  I  could  judge  from  the  conver- 
sation which  I  overheard.  Miss 
Morton  really  did  not  seem  to  en- 
courage the  poor  boy,  but  if  he 
coes  on  makmg  love  to  her,  one 
does  not  know  how  it  may  end.' 

*No,  indeed.  TU  tell  you  my 
opinion,'  he  said,  after  a  pause; 
*  we  shaJl  make  nothing  of  Walter. 
All  the  arguments  against  such  a 
marriage  will  fall  powerless  on  a 
disposition  like  his ;  with  him,  my 
only  hope  would  lie  in  his  conside- 
ration of  the  disappointment  and 
pain  such  an  event  would  bring  on 
you,  Arthur,  myself,  all  of  us.  But 
IS  there  no  hope,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  not  something  be  done  with 
Miss  Morton  V 

'  Yes,'  I  said,  eagerly,  *  you  are 
right.  I  might  dismiss  her  before 
more  mischief  is  done.  True,  I 
have  no  pretext,  but  it  would  not 
be  the  m-st  case  in  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  dismiss  a  governess 
without  assigning  one.' 

*  How  could  you  dream  of  such 
a  thing,  with  your  clear  head,  Harri- 
ett] don't  you  see  that  a  suspicion 
of  ill-treatment  at  our  hands  and  for 
his  sake  would  make  a  boy  like 
Walter  more  devoted  than  ever, 
and  give  him  an  advantage  which 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  now  in 
pressing  his  suit  ]  No,  I  thought 
whether  an  appeal  could  be  niade 
to  Miss  Morton's  generosity ;  whe- 
ther you  could  explain  to  her 
Walter's  real  position  in  pecuniary 
matters;   how  impossible  it  was, 


without  inflicting  the  greatest 
misery  on  his  &mily,  that  he 
could  marry  early,  and  without 
fortune.' 

*  Yes,  induce  her. to  leave,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  Walter 
feel  that  it  was  hopeless  to  follow 
her.  Yes,  it  might  be  done,  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  I  could  do  it ;  it 
is  a  very  delicate  task.' 

*  Very ;  its  success  must  depend 
on  the  tact  with  which  it  is  accom- 
plished.  I  think  it  might  be  done.' 

*  I  will  attempt  it,'  I  said,  *  but  I 
think  that  I  shall  fail ;  ana  now  I 
must  write  a  line  to  Arthur,  and 
tell  him  all  this  sad  business.  He 
will  be  so  sorry  to  have  been  absent 
when  you  arrived ;  he  had,  I  know, 
so  many  things  about  which  he 
desired  to  consult  you.  I  dare 
say  he  will  hurry  home  at  once 
now  that  he  knows  that  you  are 
here.' 

'  Beg  him  to  do  no  such  thing.  I 
shall  be  here  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks,  and  he  has  only  gone  for 
three ;  and  as  for  Walter's  affair, 
that  must  be  settled  at  once,  with- 
out a  day's  delay ;  it  must  not  wait 
for  his  return.  I  advise  you  to  see 
Miss  Morton  at  once.' 

*I  cannot,'  I  answered,  putting 
my  hand  up  to  my  temples,  which 
began  to  throb  with  pam  ;  *  I  will 
try  to  do  so  to-morrow  morning.' 

Sir  Francis  took  up  the  paper, 
and  I  began  my  letter,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Walter  entered,  his  face 
clouded  with  unaccustomed  gloom; 
it  scarcely  brightened  as  he  shook 
hands  with  nis  grandfather,  to 
whom  he  was  always  considerably 
attached.  I  had  often  been  struck 
with  their  remarkable  likeness  to 
one  another;  at  this  moment,  as 
they  stood  side  by  side,  the  resem- 
blance came  upon  me  with  unusual 
force.  The  almost  careworn  look 
on  Walter's  face  made  him  look 
older  than  he  really  was,  whilst 
Sir  Francis  was  at  any  time  the 
youngest-looking  man  for  his  years 
that  1  had  ever  seen ;  he  was  not 
indeed  yet  seventy,  and  looked  at 
least  ten  years  younger,  especially 
when  in  good  health  and  spirits, 
as  he  now  appeared  to  be.  He 
had  married  very  early  in  life, 
and  so  had  my  husband,  and  so  it 
seemed,  unless  he  could  be   de- 
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barted  in  some  way  from  following 
the  custom  of  his  fathers^  would 
Walter. 

Tlieywent  out  soon  together  to 
the  stables  to  look  at  a  horse  which. 
Arthur  had  lately  bought  at  the  re- 
commendation^ and  from  a  friend, 
of  Sir  Francis.  I  finished  my 
letter,  and  managed  to  keep  up 
during  dinner,  immediately  after 
which  I  retired  with  one  of  my 
very  worst  headaches. 

In  the  morning  I  was  too  imwell 
to  come  down  to  breakfast,  and 
did  not  rise  till  the  middle  of  the 
day,  enfeebled  and  prostrated  by 
the  pain  which  I  had  suffered,  and 
by  no  means  relieved  by  the  pro- 
spect of  my  impending  interview 
with  Miss  Morton. 

What  should  I  say  to  herl  how 
begin  our  conference?  a  scene  is 
what  of  all  things  I  dread,  and 
there  was  certainly  a  fair  prospect 
of  on^,  possibly  a  stormy  one,  be- 
ore  me. 

I  dressed  slowly,  willing  in  any 
way  to  prolong  the  time,  as  I  had 
mAcle  up  my  mind  to  get  through 
my  interview  with  Miss  Morton  as 
soon  as  I  descended.' 

*Who  are  those  on  the  terrace. 
Wilson?  I  inquired  of  my  maia 
whilst  she  was  brushing  my  hair, 
my  sight  being  just  sufficient  to 
show  me  that  two  persons  were 
there,  and  not  enougk  to  tell  me 
who  they  were. 

'Sir  Francis  and  Miss  Morton, 
ma'am.' 

*  Give  me  my  eye-glass.' 

I  took  it,  and  perceived  with  some 
surprise  that  these  two  were  indeed 
waQdng  Tip  and  down  together,  in 
close  and  earnest  conversation. 
Miss  Morton  seemed  to  be  speaking 
rapidly  and  passionately  as  they 
came  beneath  the  window;  whilst  I 
looked  she  put  up  her  handkerchief 
for  an  instant  to  wipe  awav  what 
seemed  to  be  tears.  Bowing  slightly 
and  haughtily  to  him,  she  turned 
then  away  from  Sir  Francis  and 
entered  the  house. 

For  a  few  moments  Sir  Francis 
stood  where  she  had  left  him,  and 
then  followed  her  steps. 

When  at  last  I  liad  finished 
dressing,  and  was  about  to  leave 
my  room,  little  Gertrude  entered, 
and  gave  to  me  a  Httle  twisted-up 


note  :  it  was  from  Sir  Francis,  and 

raa  tmur^ — 

*  My  dear  Harriett, 

*  I  have  seen  Miss  Morton  my- 
self. Everything  is  arranged :  she 
has  behaved  nobly ;  you  neea  feel 
no  further  anxiety  on  the  subject. 
I  will  tell  you  all  if  you  will  give 
me  a  few  moments'  quiet  talk  \men 
you  come  down.  You  will  excuse 
me.  I  am  sure,  for  sparing  you  the 
awkwardness  of  an  mterview,  the 
very  prospect  of  which  was,  I  saw 
at  once,  too  much  for  you. 

'  F.  C 

It  was  a  great  relief,  certainly; 
yet  I  cannot  say  that  I  felt 
thoroughly  satisfied,  as  one  never 
does,  to  find  that  another  has  per- 
formed an  unpleasant  duty  which 
should  have  devolved  upon  onesel£ 

When  I  entered  the  drawinjg- 
room,  I  found  Sir  Francis  await- 
ing me.  I  thanked  him  at  once  for 
having  released  me  from  the  per- 
formance of  a  very  painful  task 

'Well,  I  thought  that  you  did 
not  seem  equal  to  it,  and  so  I 
undertook  it  myself ;  but  I  would 
not  go  through  it  myself  again  for 
a  thousand  pounds.  Why,  she  is 
not  only  fit  to  be  Lady  Chester  in 
posse,  but  to  be  a  Countess  or 
Ihichess  in  esse,  fit  for  any  station 
that  a  handsome  well-bred  woman 
could  fill  with  grace  and  dignity. 
What  a  pity  that  there  are  no  female 
competitive  examinations  for  such 
posts ;  perhaps  we  shall  live  to  see 
even  such  prizes  slip  out  of  th.e 
hands  of  the  select  few  amongst 
whom  they  are  at  present  distri-. 
buted. 

Such  admiration,  such  badinage 
at  such  a  moment,  jarred  inexpres- 
sibly on  my  nerves.  I  began  to  . 
feel  vexed  that  he  had  meddled  in 
the  matter  in  a  way  so  different  to 
that  which  I  had  intended. 

'And  what  was  the  result  of 
your  interview  ?  I  asked. 

'Interview,'  he  replied^  'I have 
had  two  interviews.  Tne  result 
of  the  first  was,  that  she  would 
have  walked  down  at  once 
to  the  station,  leaving  all  her 
belongings  to  follow  as  they  might ; 
of  the  second,  that  she  will  remain 
at  Ashfield  till  Monday.' 

'  And  this  is  Saturday !' 

'Yes; 
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'It  seems  to  me  that  I  might  as 
well  have  given  the  young  lady  her 
conge  as  I  proposed,  and  you  have 
tried  yoiu*  influence  over  Walter?^ 

^Well,  perhaps  so;  I  had  no 
idea,  I  must  confess,  how  little  her 
feelings  were  engaged  on  the  sub- 
ject, or  I  should  not  have  dissuaded 
you  as  I  did  from  such  a  course.' 

As  we  spoke  thus,  Walter  entered. 
He  had  heard  either  through  the 
children  or  servants  of  Miss  Mor- 
ton's intended  departure,  and  know- 
ing or  suspecting  its  cause,  came  to 
announce  nis  own ;  he  had  had  an 
invitation  only  that  morning  from 
a  college  friend,  and  wished  at 
once  to  accept  it. 

'You  cannot  do  better,'  said  Sir 
Francis. 

Walt«r  turned  angrily  upon  him, 
bfti  did  not  speak. 

'If  so  sudden  a  change  of  my 
plans  will  not  disarrange  yours, 
dear  mother,'  he  said,  turning  to 
me,  *  I  should  like  to  go  to-day.' 

*  Certainly,  it  will  be  best ;  and 
when  will  you  return?* 

*  I  cannot  tell :  I  will  write.' 
Sir  Francis  left  the  room. 

*  Before  I  go,  dear  mother,'  said 
WiJter,  somewhat  thickly,  and 
turning  his  face  from  me,  '  I  wish 
to  ask  you  to  tell  Miss  Morton  that 
I  am  not  likely  to  be  at  Ashfield 
for  some  weeks,  not  indeed  if  I  can 
help  it  during  the  rest  of  the  vaca- 
tion, so  that  her  own  departure 
need  not  be  so  precipitate.  How  my 
foUyhas  been  discovered  I  know 
not,  but  I  never  dreamed  of  its 
bringing  such  unpleasant  conse- 
quences on  her ;  it  was  not  her 
miQt,  indeed,  mother;   she  never 

fve  me  the  least  encouragement, 
ow  I  could  have  acted  as  I  did 
without  it,  I  cannot  tbU.' 

Poor  boy.  he  looked  so  utterly 
miserable,  tnat  the  tears  started  to 
my  e^es  as  I  kissed  him;  and 
knowmg  not  what  else  to  do  for 
the  best,  for  I  saw  that  it  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  remain  at 
home  for  the  present,  I  said  '  good- 
bye.' 

'  And  you  will  ask  Miss  Morton 
to  remain,  mother,  for  a  while ;  she 
has,  I  know,  no  relation  to  receive 
lier,  and  of  course  no  situation  at 
a  minute's  notice  to  go  to.  In  com- 
mon justice  you  must  do  this,  and 


if  I  go^  there  can  be  no  bar  to  your 
doing  it.' 

'I  will,'  I  said,  but  with  hesita- 
tion and  misgiving.  The  wheels 
of  the  dog-cart  came  grating  along 
the  giuvel  drive  as  I  spoke;  I 
followed  Walter  into  the  hall, 
kissed  him,  and  he  was  gone ;  ana 
all  those  precious  weeks  of  his 
vacation  yet  unspent,  on  which  I 
had  so  counted,  were  lost  to  me. 

I  would  not  aelay  in  this  instance, 
and  sought  at  once  Miss  Morton. 
Ske  was  writing  a  note  to  the 
C9iester  Arms  for  a  fly  to  be  sent 
on  Monday  to  take  ner  to  the 
station,  resolved,  I  supposed,  to 
use  no  carriage  of  ours  for  the 
occasion. 

She  received,  me  coldly  and 
haughtily,  and  at  flrst  would  not 
listen  to  my  request  that  she  should 
remain  with  us  any  longer ;  at  last, 
with  considerable  difficulty  and  an 
amount  of  self-humiliation  on  my 
part  which  I  did  not  xit  all  appre- 
ciate, she  consented  to  remain  for 
another  fortnight. 

During  that  whole  fortnight.  I 
was  more  or  less  indisposed.  My 
husband  was  to  return  at  the  end 
of  it.  I  never  so  longed  for  his 
appearance.  I  had  told  him  daily 
all  that  had  occurred,  but  a  new 
anxiety  had  sprung  up  in  mj  own 
mind,  the  existence  of  wmch  I 
scarcely  dared  express  to  myself, 
much  less  conflae  to  another, 
the  more  so  as  I  knew  that  it  was, 
as  I  had  been  often  told,  my  nature 
to  suspect  and  anticipate  evils 
which  had  often  no  existence  but 
in  my  own  imagination. 

The  fortnight  came  at  last  to  an 
end.  During  the  last  days  of  it  my 
suspicions  were  so  lulled,  that  1 
had  begun  to  feel  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  ever  having  entertained 
them,  and  forced  myself  to  show  a 
degree  of  attention  and  kindness 
to  Miss  Morton  to  which  I  was 
still  instinctively,  but  as  I  con- 
sidered unreasonably,  averse. 

The  moment  of  her  departure  at 
length  arrived,  her  luggage  had 
already  been  despatched,  and  the 
carriage  was  driving  up  to  the  door, 
which  was  to  convey  her  to  the 
station.  She  was  bidding  good- 
bye to  her  pupils  in  the  school- 
room, I  thought,  and  feeling  quite 
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cordial  towards  her  myself,  as  one 
does  even  to  those  who  have 
troubled  our  peace,  when  the  time 
of  parting  with  them  arrives,  I 
went  to  the  schoolroom  to  announce 
the  carriage  and  make  ay  own 
adieux.  The  girls  were  there,  but 
not  Miss  Morton;  she  had  only 
looked  in  for  an  instant  and  then 
left  them;  they  were  waiting  to 
see  her  off,  and  so  accompanied  me 
as  I  retraced  my  steps  towards  the 
front  hall,  feemig  certain  that  I 
should  find  her  there.  I  was  again 
mistaken,  however. 

'Have  you  seen  Miss  Morton 
anywhere f  I  asked  of  the  butler; 
for  Grace  had  come  running  down- 
stairs to  report  that  she  was  not  in 
her  own  room,  where  she  had  been 
to  seek  her. 

*  She  was  on  the  terrace,  ma*am, 
with  Sir  Francis,  a  few  minutes 
since.' 

'  Go  at  once  and  tell  her  that  the 
carnage  is  waiting,  or  she  will  be 
too  late  for  the  train.' 

*Yes,  ma'am.' 

What  did  the  man  mean  by  the 
lurking  smile  which  seemed  ready, 
but  for  my- presence,  to  extend  from 
the  comers  of  his  mouth  over  the 
rest  of  his  face  1 

Before  he  had  gone  many  yards 
Miss  Morton  appeared,  walking 
rapidly  from  the  terrace  towards 
the  house.  As  she  approached,  I 
indulged  myself  in  what  I  hoped 
at  the  moment  might  be  a  last  look 
at  the  young  lady.  She  looked 
more  beautiful  than  ever,  and 
radiant  from  some  concealed  cause 
of  satisfaction. 

*  I  feared  that  you  would  be  too 
late  for  your  train,'  I  said  coldly,  as 
she  drew  near. 

'  There  is  still  plenty  of  time ;  if 
not,  Robert  must  drive  a  little 
faster,'  answered  the  young  lady, 
with  that  perfect  samg  froid  which 
had  so  astounded  me  on  her  first 
entrance  into  the  house. 

As  she  received  my  hand,  which 
I  could  not  refuse  to  give  her  at 
parting,  she  said — 

'I  fear  that  I  have  kept  you 
waiting,  but  I  was  delayed  by  Sir 
Francis,  who  wished  to  see  me ;  he 
will  explain  all.' 

.  She  Ussed  the  children,  settled 
herself  with  the  air  of  a  duchess  in 


the  carriage,  returned  with  easy 
self-possession  my  constrained  and 
chilhng  bow,  and  drove  off 

In  the  drawing-room  I  found  Sir 
Francis,  who  had  entered  the  house 
through  the  conservatory  from  the 
terrace ;  he  stood  by  the  fireplace. 
I  was  too  indignant  to  notice  his 
presence,  until  he  addressed  me, 
and  then  I  was  obliged  to  look  up. 
His  air  was  more  juvenile  th^ui 
ever ;  his  well-preserved  complexion 
looked  clearer,  his  eyes  brighter 
but  his  manner  was  nervous  and 
embarrassed. 

'  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to 
you,  Harriett,'  he  began,  but  did 
not  seem  to  know  very  well  how  tOr 
proceed ;  I  would  relieve  him  of  no 
particle  of  any  awkwardness  which 
he  might  feeL  '  I  have  a  commu- 
nication to  make  which  I  shall  en- 
trust to  your  tact  to  convey  to 
Arthur  as  welL    I  am  going ^ 

*  Arthur  will  be  here  the  day 
after  to-morrow,'  I  interrupted  him 
witJi ;  *  I  really  think,  Sir  Francis, 
that  you  may  reserve  vour  commu- 
nication till  his  arrival.' 

'I  am  ^mg  to  town  this  evening.' 
'  That  is  sudden,  is  it  not  T 
'  Yes ;  the  truth  is  what,  I  dare 
say,  you  have  surmised  with  your 
unusual  powers  of  observation.' 

*  I  have  surmised  nothing,'  I  re- 
plied, somewhat  disingenuously. 

*  Well,  then,  if  you  nave  not  sus- 
pected it,  you  will  be  the  more 
surprised  to  hear  that  I  have  just 
proposed  to  and  been  accepted  by 
the  handsomest  woman  in  England, 
Miss  Morton.' 

In  spite  even  of  what  I  had  ob- 
served and  suspected,  the  news 
confounded  me.    I  was  silent. 

*You  do  not  congratulate  me,* 
he  said. 

'  I  am  congratulating  mvself^'  I 
replied.  *'  that  my  son  should  have 
escapea  the  toils  of  such  a  woman.' 

*  Ah,  poor  Walter !  he  had  never 
much  chance,'  said  Sir  Francis, 
looking  into  the  pier-^lass  over  the 
mantelpiece,  and  setthn^  his  collar, 
which  was  as  juvenile  in  size  and 
shape  as  Walter's. 

*  Whatever  chance  he  had,  Sir 
Francis,  I  feel  relieved  to  think 
that  he  will  soon  have  none  at  alL 
A  man  may  not  marry  his  grand- 
mother.' 
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I  left  the  room  as  I  spoke,  and 
did  not  see  Sir  Francis  again.  He 
left  by  the  afternoon  express  for 
London. 

Arthur  returned  on  the  following 
day.  Disappointed  and  annoyed 
he  was,  of  course  bv  his  father's 
marriagej^ut  not  to  the  extent  that 
I  was.  He  took  things  in  general 
veiy  easily,  and  this  amongst  the 
number:  he  had  always  expected 
that  Sir  Francis  would  marry  again, 
he  said,  and  wondered  only  that  he 
had  not  done  so  before.  I  relieved 
myself  by  expressing  to  all  around 
me  my  unmitigated  disgust  and 
disapproval  of  the  marriage.  Walter 
bore  it  astonishingly :  he  was  at  all 
times  unselfish  and  unworldly  to 
the  last  degree,  and  had  already 
found  at  the  moment  a  source  of 
consolation  even  for  such  a  ca- 
lamitv.  The  comfort  which  he  had 
found  in  his  trouble  was  not  with- 
out its  effect  upon  ourselves.  Al- 
most in' return  for  my  announce- 
ment of  his  grandfather's  proposed 
marriage  with  Miss  Morton,  he 
wrote  to  tell  us  that  he  was  almost 
engaged  to  the  sister  of  his  friend, 
with  whom  he  had  gone  to  stay ; 
that  his  father's  approval  of  the 
affidr  was  all  that  he  thought 
would  be  required  to  make  it  really 
an  engagement.  It  was  a  great 
source  of  satis&ction  to  us.  Miss 
Cuthbert  united  in  herself  every- 
thing which  I  had  desired,  and 
more  than  I  had  ever  expected,  in 
a  daughter-in-law.  Amiable  and 
accomplished  she  was,  of  course; 
beautiful  not,  except  in  Walter's 
eyes ;  to  any  others,  she  was  lady- 
like and  refined  looking,  which  I 
think  that  I  appreciate  myself 
more  than  beauty.  Last,  but  in 
my  mind  by  no  means  least,  she 
had  a  fortune — ^a.  large  fortune — 
one  which  made  &er  an  object  of 
considerable  interest  to  all  the 
mothers  of  younger  sons,  and  in- 
deed elder  too,  in  her  neighbour- 
hood. 

*I  will  never  marry  a  woman 
with  money:  they  have  always 
thick  ankles^ — such  was  the  pro- 
testation which  his  sisters  now  re- 
called against  Walter  j  but  he  ex- 


plained to  them  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  very  common  error  of 
arguing  from  *  particulars'  to  '  uni- 
versals.'  having  grounded  his  asser- 
tion solelv  upon  the  ankles  of  Miss 
Willou^by  Smith  Willoughby,  the 
great  soap-boiler's  daughter,  who 
was  the  only  heiress  of  which  our 

own  neighbourhood  could  boast. 
***** 

Several  years  have  passed  since 
the  record  of  the  above  events  was 
written.  Sir  Francis  died  the  year 
before  last  at  a  good  old  age.  We 
were  never  disturbed  in  our  resi- 
dence at  Ashfield,  as  both  Sir 
Francis  and  his  young  wife  pre- 
ferred the  sort  of  fife  which  he  nad 
been  for  some  time  accustomed  to 
lead,  to  permanently  settling  down 
into  an  English  country  home.  At 
the  last  he  resided  almost  entirely 
at  Brighton,  where  he  died.  We  all 
became  reconciled,  of  course ;  and 
I  am  bound  to  say  tnat  I  did  not  find 
Lady  Chester  as  utterly  deficient 
in  every  human  virtue,  as  I  had  at 
first  supposed  her  to  be  on  hearing 
of  her  engagement  to  Sir  Francis. 
Mj  children  were  never  required  to 
treat  with  becoming  respect  any 
new  uncles  and  aunts  in  miniature, 
so  that  their  worldly  prospects 
were  less  injured  hj  the  marriage 
than  I  had  at  first  imagined  that 
they  would  be.  But  what  chiefly 
induces  me  to  make  this  addition 
to  Txr^  narrative  is  to  announce  the 
marriage,  which  afterwards  took 
place,  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Chester 
with  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith  WH- 
loughby,  the  great  millionaire  of 
our  county.  That  gentleman  in- 
sisted, with  a  liberality  and  deli- 
cacy of  feeling  never  sufficiently  to 
be  commended,  on  resigning  the 
jointure  which  nis  future  wife  was 
entitled  to  on  the  Chester  property. 
My  husband  on  his  side  resisted 
this  for  some  time,  but  it  ended  at 
last  in  the  affair  being  arranged  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Willoughby  Smith 
Willoughby's  wishes. 

There,  at  that  magnificent  castle, 
the  seat  of  an  extmguished  earl, 
lives  she  who  was  once  Miss  Mor- 
ton, the  last  governess  whom  I 
ever  ventured  to  engage. 
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THE  SEtn^IMENTS,  ACCORDING  TO  PHRENOLOGY, 

EXAMINED. 

By  Alexandjsr  Bain. 


CONTINUING  our  examination 
of  the  sentiments,*  we  come 
next  to — 

15.  Firmness. — ^Immediately  be- 
hind veneration,  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
m  the  middle  line,  lies  the  organ 
of  firmness.  'Gkdl  observed  tnat 
persons  of  a  firm  and  constant  cluir 
racter  have  this  part  of  the  brain 
much  developed :  and  Lavater  had 
previously  remarKed  the  same  eon- 
fi^ration  in  individuals  of  that 
disposition.  Gall  remarks  that, 
properly  speaking,  firmness  is 
neither  an  inclination  nor  a  ^ower. 
He  who  is  deficient  in  it  is  the 
sport  of  external  circumstances  and 
of  communicated  impressions.  Its 
effects,  says  Dr.  Spurzheim,  are 
mistaken  for  will,  because  those  in 
whom  it  is  large  are  prone  to  use 
the  phrase  "  I  will"  with  great  em- 
phasis, which  is  the  natural  lan- 
guage of  determination.  But  this 
teelmg  is  different  from  proper* 
volition.  It  gives  fortitude,  con- 
stancy, perseverance,  determina- 
tion ;  and  when  too  energetic,  pro- 
duces obstinacy,  stubbornness,  and 
infatuation.  Its  organ  will  be  found 
large  in  stubborn  and  intractable 
chudren.' 

Firmness  certainly  does  not  ex- 
press the  faculty  of  will  or  volition; 
but  it  may  mean  the  degree  of  the 
voluntary  energy.  The  difference 
between  a  strong  and  an  average 
will  is  often  described  by  such 
terms  as  'firmness,'  *  fortitude,' 
*  constancy,'  *  obstinacy,'  *  perse- 
verancCj'  <kc.  The  pnrenologists 
discrinunate  between  the  strength 
of  a  single  propensity,  such  as 
acquisitiveness,  which  keeps  the 
mind  and  energies  very  mucn  bent 
upon  the  corresponding  class  of 
oDJects,  and  firmness  of  purpose  in 

feneral,  whereby  great  activity  is 
ept  up  in  times  and  circumstances 
where  no  strong  emotion  is  felt 

We  have  here  to  iterate  the  com- 
Dlaint  that  phrenology  has  broken 


up  and  dispersed  in  the  most  irre- 
gular way  the  great  fact  of  our 
spontaneous  energy,  which  lies  at 
the  basis  of  will,  and  determines 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  our 
active  impulses  generally.  The 
consequence  is,  that  nearly  the 
very  same  language^  is  used  in 
describing  the  faculties  of  organs 
lying  apart  from  each  otner. 
Under  concentrativeness  we  have 
a  description  of  a  character  pos- 
sessing intellectual  contintdty  as 
opposed  to  one  that  is  the  sport  of 
passing  and  momentary  impres- 
sions. Gombativeness  is  a  source 
of  courage  and  persistent  energy  in 
overcoming  obstacles:  while  Gall 
gives  aslhe  motto  of  the  man  of 
nrmness,  'Tu  ne  cede  malis,  sed 
contra  audacior  ito.'  Self-esteem 
suppHes  the  energy  for  command 
and  a  confident,  self-reliant,  self- 
asserting  disposition.  The  opposi- 
tion of  this  last-named  organ  to 
veneration  is  likewise  extended  to 
firmness,  whose  extreme  develop- 
ment is  said  to  make  the  subject  of 
it  stubborn  and  intractable.  When 
we  consider  that  veneration  and 
firmness  are  placed  in  the  map  over 
one  contiguous  convolution  of  the 
brain,  it  jars  against  aU  sense  of 
consistency  that  the  one  should 
cause  deferential  obedience  and  the 
other  a  refractory  spirit. 

Notwithstandm^  the  unmistake- 
ableness  of  the  attribute  of  firmness 
when  appearing  in  the  men  and 
women  that  come  under  our  ob- 
servation, and  the  strong  contrast 
exhibited  when  a  vacillating  person 
stands  by  the  side  of  the  Henax 
propositi  vir,'  there  is  scarcely  a 
quality  of  the  human  mind  more 
subtle  to  resolve  into  its  ultimate 
elements.  If  there  were  an  exact 
coincidence  between  it  and  mere 
strong  will  in  the  sense  of  super- 
abundant central  energy,  the 
analysis  of  it  would  be  compara- 
tively easy.  But  although  a  liigh 
degree  of  firmness  of  character  is 


*  See  JProMn^s  Magadne  for  November,  p.  620. 
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incompatible  mth  weakness  in  the 
spontaneous  energy  of  the  tem- 
X>eTament,  there  may  be  a  great  deal 
of  the  last  without  amounting  to 
all  that  we  expect  in  the  first.  A 
^pious  and  sustained  flow  of  active 
impulses  may  be  found  operating 
in  a  desultory  manner,  the  indi- 
vidual being  still  'the  sport  of 
external  circumstances  and  of  com- 
municated impressions.'  Whatever 
a  man  does  he  may  do  with  might, 
but  he  may  do  nothing  to  any  good 
purpose.  He  may  give  way  on  a 
point  where  it  would  be  firmness  to 
make  a  stand,  and  be  distinguished 
only  in  doing  the  wrong  thing  with 
animation  and  fervour.  Two  boys 
may  show  an  equal  infirmity  of 
moral  purpose  in  breaking  into  an 
orchard:  once  there,  the  superior 
in  energy  will  be  shown  by  the 
greater  amount  of  his  devastation 
^nd  plunder.  Mere  active  energy 
is  consistent  simply  in  expending 
itself.  A  sturdy  cobra  is  a  con- 
sistent poisoner;  the  torpedo  is  a 
thorou^n-going  galvanizer.  The 
regulation  of  all  this  energv  for 
the  furtherance  of  ends,  the  deter- 
mining when  to  act  and  when  to 
refrain,  is  not  a  part  of  the  active 
mechanism  itself,  out  is  to  be  sought 
in  some  of  the  other  regions  of  the 
mind,  which  other  regions  can  only 
be  the  feelings  and  the  intelligence. 
The  contrary  illustration  will 
make  the  point  still  clearer.  A 
person  may  have  fortitude,  con- 
stancy, perseverance,  or  determi- 
nation, without  that  copious  flow 
,of  spontaneous  energy  that  makes 
the  active  temperament.  Youth 
■abounds  most  in  force ;  but  firm- 
ness, in  the  sense  of  tenacity  of 
purpose,  is  seen  in  mature  age. 
The  old  have  less  power  on  the 
"whole,  but  what  they  have  is  con- 
<5entrated  upon  their  special  aims. 
The  fiery  ebullience  of  some  men 
dances  from  one  object  to  another, 
begins  everything  and  finishes  no- 
thmg ;  a  feebler  active  endowment, 
never  diverted  from  a  main  pur- 
pose, accomplishes  far  more.  It  is 
evident  that  without  a  certain  con- 
siderable amount  of  natural  energy 
no  great  continuous  enter{)rise  can 
be  carried  out;  because  in  every 
4such  enterprise,  there  must  occur 


obstacles  and  moments  of  difficulty 
that  a  feeble  nature  cannot  grapple 
with,  A  traveller  in  an  unknown 
country  may  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  daily  fatigue  marches, 
but  unless  he  is  capable  of  such  on 
occasion,  he  cannot  go  on.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  may  be  the 
power,  with  a  total  absence  of  the 
concentration  of  it  upon  one  object, 
in  which  case  we  cannot  dignify 
the  person  with  the  attribute  of 
firmness  of  character.  In  short, 
both  the  active  power  and  a  direct- 
ing influence  must  enter  into  the 
case. 

Now,  what  is  this  directing  in- 
fluence] We  have  just  said  it 
must  be  evolved  either  from  the 
feelings  or  from  the  intelligenccyor 
both  together ;  for  natural  or  spon- 
taneous activity,  feeling,  and  intel- 
lect exhaust  the  mind.  It  is  a 
well-known  effect  of  a  strong  feel- 
ing to  give  a  direction  to  the  active 
power ;  the  hungry  animal,  instead 
of  careering  over  the  common,  will 
run  in  search,  of  a  meal.  It  would, 
then,  seem  that  a  very  powerful 
emotion — the  attainment  of  some 
strong  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of 
some  strong  pain— can  carve  out  a 
definite  channel  for  the  energies, 
which  wiU  no  longer  waste  them- 
selves in  purposeless  or  desultory 
ways.  When  benevolence  is  highly 
developed,  the  individual  will  be 
active  m  doing  good  ;  strong  aesthe- 
tic sensibilitv  will  lead  a  man  to 
devote  himself  to  procure  works  of 
fine  art;  the  lover  of  knowledge, 
possessing  also  great  natural  acti- 
vity, will  be  found  an  earnest 
student.  So  with  aversions ;  great 
sensibility  to  physical  pain  and  the 
miseries  of  ill  health  wiU  prompt 
to  enei'getic  precautions  against 
disease.  What,  then,  is  meant  by 
the  following  passage  ? — *  An  indi- 
vidual, in  whom  acquisitiveness  is 
the  strongest  propensity,  may,  al- 
though firmness  be  deficient,  ex- 
hibit unceasing  efforts  to  become 
rich,  but  he  wiU  be  vacillating  and 
unsteady  in  the  means  which  he 
will  employ:  he  will  to-day  be 
captivated  oy  one  proiect,  to-mor- 
row by  another,  and  the  next  day 
by  a  third ;  whereas,  with  firmness 
large^  he*  would  ad.opt   the  .  plan 
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which  appeared  to  him  most  pro- 
mising, and  steadily  pursue  it  to 
the  end.  We  may  persevere  in  a 
course  of  action  from  two  motives — 
either,  first,  because  it  is  of  itself 
agreeable;  or,  secondly,  because  we 
have  resolved  so  to  act.  It  is  firm- 
ness which  gives  origin  to  the 
latter  motive,  and  enables  us  to 

Sersist  with  vigour  in  conduct  once 
ecided  upon,  whether  agreeable 
or  the  reverse.'  Can  it  be  the 
case,  then,  that  acquisitiveness 
shall  be  very  large,  and  not  prompt 
a  man  to  use  the  proper  means  of 
its  gratification?  Supposing  him 
for  a  time  to  give  way  to  frequent 
change  of  scheme,  would  not  his 
experience  teach  him  that  no  suc- 
cess could  come  in  this  manner, 
and  from  the  very  strength  of  his 
propensity  would  he  not  resist  the 
temptations  of  new  projects,  and 
abide  by  the  one  that  on  the  whole 
promis^  besti  Or  if  it  be  the 
fact  that  vacillation  of  conduct 
may  co-exist  with  the  strongest 
emotions,  with  intense  acquisitive- 
ness, benevolence,  curiosity,  or  love 
of  approbation,  in  what  department 
of  the  mind  does  the  weakness  lie  ? 
If  not  in  the  feelings,  nor  in  the 
flow  of  active  energy,  we  must  place 
it  somehow  in  the  intellect. 

There  is  truth  in  this  alternative. 
A  feeling  may  be  very  acute  at  the 
moment,  and  may  for  that  reason 
stimulate  the  will  strongly,  but  be 
very  little  persistent  in  idea;  in 
other  words,  it  may  be  entirely 
forgotten  soon  after  the  reality  has 
passed  away.  A  neuralgic  pain 
may  be  so  sharp  that  there  is  no- 
thing we  should  not  do  to  get  rid 
of  it ;  after  it  has  gone,  we  may  be 
so  little  affected  by  the  mere  me- 
mory of  the  pain  as  to  neglect  the 
precautions  against  its  return.  So 
we  may  feel  strongly  at  the  mo- 
ment a  particular  pleasure,  but  not 
retain  it  in  recollection  afterwards, 
so  as  that  it  shall  operate  as  an 
abiding  motive  to  the  will,  or  an 
inducement  to  make  us  laoourto 
realize  it  again.  We  may  have  a 
good  or  a  bad  memory  for  our 
pleasures  and  pains,  as  well  as  for 
language,  or  locality,  or  poetry,  or 
anything  else.  A  good  memory 
for  feelings  enables  them  to  operate 


persistently  on  the  will,  and  there- 
fore makes  us  steady  in  the  pursuit 
of  those  objects  that  engage  the 
mind.  A  firm  recollection  of  bodily 
pains  operates  to  maintain  a  syste- 
matic course  of  protective  measures, 
and  gives  them  at  times  when  they 
are  unfelt  nearly  the  same  force  as 
their  real  presence.    A  man  is  then 

*  firm,'     '  resolved,'    *  determined,' 

*  persevering,'  &c.,  in  temperance 
and  all  other  hy^enic  practices. 
Acute  present  feeling,  jomed  with 
good  remembrance,  cannot  fail  to 
secure  the  constant  determination 
of  the  will  in  one  direction,  unless 
either  there  be  some  motives  stiU 
more  powerful  in  those  particulars, 
or  the  active  energy  be  so  deficient 
that  nothing  can  spur  it  into  great 
activity.  Natural  indolence,  which 
expresses  a  very  low  degree  of  the 
spontaneous. and  available  activity, 
is  incompatible  with  firmness  of 
purpose,  even  although  the  other 
elements  are  in  sufficient  amount. 
But  however  great  the  fund  of 
energy,  and  however  acute  the 
suceptibility  to  pleasure  or  pain,  if 
these  last  are  not  highly  intellec- 
tualized,  so  to  speak,  there  may  be 
great  dashes  of  exertion,  but  no- 
thing persistent,  steady,  or  conti- 
nuous. The  impressions  of  the 
moment  must  not  be  allowed  to 
act  themselves  out  there  and  then ; 
they  must  be  confronted  with  the 
aggregate  impressions  of  the  whole 
past,  and  subordinated  thereto.  A 
man  maybe  so  much  cut  with  a 
rebuke  from  his  superior,  as  to  be 
ready  at  the  moment  to  sacrifice 
his  whole  prospects  in  life,  and  yet 
so  little  tenacious  of  the  pain  that 
he  incurs  it  on  a  very  small  tempta- 
tion of  ease  or  indulgence.  It  is 
by  virtue  of  the  intellect  that  we 
store  up  remembrances  of  pleasure 
and  pam,  and  chalk  out  a  course  of 
proceeding  that  secures  the  most 
of  the  one  and  the  least  of  the 
other;  and  if  we  are  firm  in  our 
adherence  to  the  plan  so  formed, 
this  is  by  the  force  of  our  recollec- 
tion of  the  experiences  that  it  is 
based  upon.  It  does  not  follow- 
that  because  our  intelligence  is 
powerful  for  the  common  elements 
called  knowledge  —  language,  sci- 
ence, history,  commerce,  &c.  4rc. — 
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that  it  is  also  powerful  for  the 
retention  of  impressions  of  good 
and  evil ;    exactly  as  it  may  be 
X)owerfid  for  language  and  not  for 
science,  or  the  opposite,  so  it  may 
be  eflScient  for  good  and  evil,  and 
not  for  any  branch   of   ordinary 
learning.    If  a  person  carries  to  an 
unusual  development  the  accurate 
retention  of  all  things  that  pain 
or  delight  him,  and  is  moved  bv 
the  prospect  of  any  one  as  much 
as  (and  no  more  than)  by  the  reality, 
so  that  the  will  is  always  stimu- 
lated according  to  what  is  best  for 
him  on  the   whole,   the   present 
never  counting  for  more  than  it  is 
really  worth — such  person  may  be 
correctly  described   as   having   a 
genius  for  prudence,   as  Newton 
may   be   styled   a    mathematical 
genius,    or  •  Porson   a   genius   for 
language.    He  is  firm,  in  the  sense 
of  the   phrenological    quality  so 
called;  but  firmness  does  not  ex- 
press the  whole  of  the  case.    No 
amount  of  addition  to  the  mere 
active  endowment,  or  to  the  mere 
intensity  of  one  or  more  of  the 
feelings  (except  in  so  far  as  inten- 
sity is  apt  to  confer  persistence  in 
idea),  could  constitute  such  a  cha- 
racter, without  that  virtue  of  the 
intellect  that  reproduces  the  past 
in  unabated  power,  to  contend,  if 
need    be,    against    the    present. 
Everything  that  distinguishes  firm- 
ness from  vacillation,  desultoriness, 
over-susceptibility  to   passing  in- 
fluences, can  be  shown  to  have  its 
root  in  the  intellectual  region  of 
our  constitution,  although  not  in 
the  same  dei)artment  as  reading, 
writing,  or  arithmetic.    Eepetition 
and   cultivation   operate   here  as 
elsewhere;  a  pain  often  experienced 
will  be  so  retained  as  to  incite  the 
precautionary  will :   the   old   are 
wiser  in  this,  as  in  other  matters, 
than   the   young.    Still   there   is 
sometimes  a  natural  aptitude  that 
imparts  a  precocious  development 
of  the  prudential  faculty,  as  Pascal 
and  Newton  were  mathematicians 
from  their  tender  years. 

It  IB  impossible,  in  the  criticism 
of  a  single  organ  of  phrenology,  to 
do  full  justice  to  this  greatly  over- 
looked department  of  our  intellec- 
tual nature.    The  purpose  has  been 


merely  to  indicate  that  there  are 
depths  to  be  probed  before  the 
quality  of  firmness  can  be  fully 
accounted  for,  and  that  it  must  be 
in  the  highest  degree  premature  to 
locate  in  one  organ  a  fact  of  cha- 
racter that  includes  nothing  less 
than  the  totality  of  the  virtue  of 
prudence.  As  remarked  of  cau- 
tiousness, nobody  is  firm  or  prudent 
on  every  point ;  and  the  localizing 
of  the  faculty  ought  to  have  some 
reference  to  the  special  subject 
matter,  according  to  the  plan  of 
having  separate  localities  for  tune, 
colour,  number,  <kc. 

1 6.  GonscierUiotisTiess.  —  Combe, 
after  alluding  to  the  different 
theories  of  morals,  says:  ^I  have 
introduced  this  sketch  of  conflict- 
ing .theories  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  boon  which  phrenology 
would  confer  upon  moral  science, 
if  it  could  fix  upon  a  firm  basis 
this  single  point  m  the  philosophy 
of  mind — ^that  not  only  are  we 
endowed  with  sentiments  giving 
rise  to  disinterested  inclination  to 
benefit  our  fellow-creatures,  and  to 
reverence  goodness  and  greatness, 
but,  moreover,  with  a  power  or 
faculty  the  object  of  which  is  to 
produce  the  feeling  of  duty  and 
obligation,  independently  of  sel- 
fishnesSj  the  hope  of  reward,  fear 
of  punishment,  or  any  extrinsic 
motive;  a  faculty,  in  short,  the 
natural  language  of  which  is.  Fiat 
justitia  ruat  ccelum.  Phrenology 
does  this  by  a  demonstration 
founded  on  numerous  observations, 
that  those  persons  who  have  the 
organ  of  benevolence  large  are 
disposed  to  perform  acts  of  kind- 
ness; those  in  whom  that  of 
veneration  is  large  are  inclined  to 
reverence ;  and  those  whose  organ 
of  conscientiousness  is  greatly  de- 
veloped experience  powerfully  the 
sentiment  of  justice.  He  expresses 
himself  unable  to  comprehend  the 
account  of  conscience  given  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  in  the  well- 
known  Dissertojtion  on  Ethical  Phi- 
lo9(yphyy  who  speaks  of  it  as  formed 
of  many  elementSy  and  by  *the 
combination  of  elements  so  unlike 
as  the  private  desires  and  the  social 
affections.' 

Every  theorist  admits  that  duty 
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or  obligation  is  a  distinct  fact  of 
our  nature.  Some  would  make  it 
out  one  of  the  primitive  elements 
of  our  constitution,  incapable  of 
being  resolved  into  anything  else ; 
and  the  phrenologists  consider  that 
they  have  established  this  view  on 
the  evidence  of  their  peculiar  class 
of  observations.  Now  it  is  evi- 
dently incumbent  upon  the  sup- 
porters of  this  theory  that  they 
should  so  state  the  nature  of  the 
faculty  as  that  it  shall  never  imply 
any  of  their  other  faculties,  and 
that  their  observations  should  show 
it  working  in  its  purity,  that  is, 
presenting  a  clear  and  uniform 
result  imder  all  varieties  of  mani- 
festation of  benevolence,  firmness, 
cautiousness,  and  the  reflecting 
faculties.  Uombe,  in  the  above 
passage,  certainl;^  makes  the  pro- 
blem easier  for  himself  by  defining 
conscience  as  the  sense  of  justice ; 
but  in  so  doing  he  restricts  the 
sphere  of  moral  duty  as  usually 
conceived.  Nor  is  he  always  con- 
sistent in  his  restriction;  for,  in 
illustrating  the  meaning  of  right, 
he  says,  *  we  feel  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  be  benevolent,  and  a  duty  also 
to  worship  God,'  both  quite  distinct 
from  mere  justice.  Still,  if  we 
foDow  his  illustrations,  we  find 
that  the  idea  of  conscientiousness 
present  to  his  mind  is  the  faithful 
discharge  of  the  obligations  that 
we  have  come  under  to  our  fellow- 
men  in  actual  society.  The  pay- 
ment of  debts,  the  rendering  of 
service  according  to  agreement,  the 
fulfilment  of  promises ;  in  short, 
the  satisfying  of  those  rights  ana 
expectations  on  the  part  of  others 
that  have  the  same  foundations  as 
all  our  own  rights — ^these  are  attri- 
butes of  the  conscientious  man  in 
every  communitv  and  every  time. 
The  conduct  reckoned  to  be  just  is 
very  different  in  different  countries 
and  ages.  In  one  country  primo- 
geniture and  the  unequal  portion- 
ing of  sons  and  daughters  are 
established  rules ;  in  others  justice 
is  held  to  imply  an  equal  division 
of  property  among  members  of  the 
same  family.  Some  nations  ac- 
count it  just  to  hold  human  beings 
in  slavery:  others  take  a  view 
diametrically  opposite.  An  Oriental 
sees  nothing  ui\)ust  in  polygamy; 


the  western  nations  from  time  im- 
memorial have  branded  it  with  the- 
stamp  of  illegality  and  immorality^ 
Now  a  conscientious  man,  in 
Combe's  sense,  is  one  that  per- 
forms the  obligations  created  by 
the  society  he  lives  in ;  inasmuch 
as  the  fair  expectations  of  other 
men  are  founded  upon  those.  He 
that  in  Turkey  would  maintain, 
four  wives  and  as  many  concubines^ 
if  a  conscientious  Englishman  or- 
Frenchman,  would  adhere  to  mono- 
gamy, if  only  because  the  one 
woman  that  he  may  choose  to 
marry  counts  upon  the  established 
usa^e  of  her  own  country.  With- 
out incumbering  himself  with  the 
problem  of  the  first  origin  of  moral 
rules.  Combe  considers  the  ad- 
herence to  such  as  are  established 
the  mark  of  the  just  man ;  and  he 

fives  the  following  as  the  result  of' 
is  inquiries.  *  After  more  than 
thirty  years'  experience  of  the  world 
in  actual  life  and  in  various  coun- 
tries, I  cannot  charge  my  memory 
with  an  instance  in  which  I  have 
been  permanently  treated  unjustly 
by  an  individual  in  whom  the 
organs  of  conscientiousness  and  in- 
tellect were  largely  developed.  A 
momentary  act  of  injustice  may 
have  been  done  through  misappre- 
hension or  irritation;  but  after 
correct  information  has  been  fur- 
nished, and  excited  feelings  have 
been  allowed  time  to  cool,  I  have 
found  persons  so  endowed  ever- 
disposed  to  act  on  the  dictates  of 
conscientiousness.  By  persons  so 
organized,  I  have  never  been  mal- 
treated on  account  of  my  differing 
from  them  in  opinion,  even  when 
they  dissented  most  widely  from 
my  views.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  been  assailed  by  some  oppo- 
nents who  have  not  scruplea  to- 
use  falsehood,  misquotation,  and 
misrepresentation  as  weapons  of 
attack.  In  their  heads  I  have  uni- 
formly observed  the  organ  of  con- 
scientiousness to  be  deficient.' 

We  believe  it  may  be  shown  that 
conscience,  in  the  widest  sense,  is 
a  thing  very  various  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  made  up  of  various  in- 
gredients. But,  confining  ourselves 
strictly  to  the  conscientious  man 
as  thus  defined,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  show  that  a  regard  to* 
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the  feelings  of  our  fellow  beings  is 
the  main  characteristic  or  consti- 
tuent. The  conduct  described 
would  arise  in  any  mind  that 
realizes  acutely  the  pains  of  disr* 
appointed  expectation  caused  in 
another  man  b}r  a  failure  in 
performing  our  incumbent  duty 
towards  him.  What  is  termed 
^  sympathy'  goes  far  to  express  this 
attribute  whereby  we  enter  readily 
into  the  feelings  of  those  that  we 
are  related  to,  taking  upon  our- 
selves as  it  were  the  smart  of  their 
known  pains,  and  resenting  the 
conduct  of  the  persons  causing 
them.  Sympathy,  although  an 
important  acQunct  of  benevolence, 
is  a  distinct  fact  of  the  constitution, 
involving  intellect  as  well  as  matter 
of  sentiment.  He  that  is  disposed 
generally  to  sympathize  with  the 
feelings  of  his  lellow  creatures,  and 
has  an  aptitude  for  reading  and 
interpreting  oth^  men's  states, 
cannot  fail  to  be  affected  with  a 
case  of  violated  expectation — ^as 
when  any  one  is  the  victim  of  un.- 
fdlfilled  promises,  bargains,  or 
obligations.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
settled  indifference*  to  all  pains  and 
pleasures  that  are  not  strictly  our 
own  is  apt  to  extend  itself  to  the 
nullification  of  conscientious  senti- 
ment in  matters  of  right  and  duty. 
If  we  never  take  upon  ourselves 
ike  miseries  of  any  one  but  self,  it 
is  not  very  likely  that  we  shall  feel 
a  strong  shock  of  revulsion  at 
being  the  cause  of  misery  by  not 
paying  our  just  debts  or  fulfilling 
our  deliberate  engagements.  Feel- 
ing acutely,  as  men  generally  do, 
when  they  are  themselves  de- 
firauded  or  wronged,  some  indi- 
viduals confine  the  sense  of  nain 
solely  to  their  own  case;  others 
have  that  enlargement  of  mind  that 
enters  into  the  state  of  a  second 
person  so  placed,  and  being,  so  to 
speak^  unable  to  divest  themselves 
ca  his  pain,  they  are  strongly 
deterred  from  causing  it.  Of  all 
the  motives  that  make  up  the 
power  of  conscience  in  human 
Deings,  this  attribute  is  on  the 
whole  the  greatest  security  we  have 
for  the  enjoyment  of  our  social 
rights. 

Conscience  is  so  much  a  subject 
of  education  (and  for  good  reasons), 


that  we  must  be  especially  careful 
in  assigning  a  large  or  small  deve- 
lopment of  it  to  natural  endow- 
ment. Of  course,  when  the  same 
appliances  have  oeen  brought  to 
bear  upon  a  number  of  mmak  with 
very  different  consequences,  some 
showing  a  precocious  aptitude  for 
the  discipline  and  others  the  re- 
verse, we  naturally  resort  to  ori- 
ginal differences  to  accoimt  for  the 
phenomenon.  When  a  man  rises 
above  his  education  and  is  con^ 
scientious  beyond  his  a^,  he  is  a 
fair  case  for  phrenological  exa> 
mination.  The  shock  that  the 
system  of  indulgences  gave  to  the 
mind  of  Luther;  Bentham's  re- 
vulsion at  the  system  of  legal 
procedure  of  his  early  days,  by 
which  fees  were  charged  several 
times  over  for  the  same  thing ;  and 
the  impulse  to  become  a  social 
reformer  that  came  over  Founder 
when  he  was  made  to  take  part  in 
throwing  wheat  into  the  sea  at 
Marseilles  for  the  sake  of  raising 
prices,  are  examples  of  the  higher 
urgences  of  our  conscientious  feel- 
ings,— ^by  means  of  which  better 
standards  are  gradually  forced  upon 
mankind. 

17.  Hope. — *The  faculty  pro- 
duces the  enaction  of  hope  m  gene- 
ral, without  any  propensity  to  act 
in  a  specific  manner.  It  gives  the 
tendency  to  believe  in  the  future 
attainment  of  what  the  other  facul- 
ties desire,  but  without  giving  the 
conviction  of  it,  which  depends  on 
the  intellect.  Thus  a  person  with 
much  hope  and  much  acquisitive- 
ness, will  expect  to  become  rich ; 
anotner,  with  much  hope  and  great 
love  of  approbation,  will  hope  to 
rise  to  emmence ;  and  a  third,  with 
much  hope  and  love  of  life,  will 
hope  to  enjoy  a  long  and  nappy- 
existence.  It  inspires  gay,  fasci- 
nating, and  delightful  emotions: 
painting  futurity  fair  and  smiling 
as  the  regions  of  primitive  bliss. 
It  invests  every  distant  prospect 
with  hues  of  enchanting  brilliancy; 
while  cautiousness  han^  clouds 
and  mists  over  remote  objects  seen 
by  the  mind's  eyes,'  &c.  Combe,  in 
this  prose  version  of  Campbell's 
immortal  verse,  describes  a  state  of 
mind  that  mankind  have  always 
recognised.   And  although  the  hor 
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ping  temper  belongs  only  to  some 
constitutions,  momentary  flashes  of 
it  are,  in  all  probability,  experi- 
enced by  every  human  being,  so 
that  in  fact  hardly  any  emotion  is 
more  universally  intelligible  when 
spoken  of. 

It  is  hard  to  make  out  what  is 
meant  by  *  believing  in  the  future 
attainment'  of  something,  ¥dthout 
having  'the  conviction  of  it;' 
'belief'  and  'conviction'  are  as 
nearly  synonymous  as  any  two 
words  in  the  language.  The  real 
question  at  issue  is — ^what  is  the 
probable  cerebral  embodiment  of 
the  hopeful  temperament — ^a  local 
centre,  or  a  pervading  quality  of  the 
mass  of  the  brain  i—and,  as  a  pre- 
liminary, we  are  called  upon  to 
an^dyse  the  feeling  to  the  utmost, 
and  to  advert  to  the  external  influ- 
ences that  are  known  to  stimulate 
or  depress  it. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
phrenologists  have  in  this  instance 
stated  as  the  primary,  what  is  but 
the  secondary,  or  derived,  effect.  It 
is  an  undoubted  fact  of  our  nature, 
that  when  we  are  very  much 
charmed,  fascinated,  delighted  from 
some  present  cause,  and  when  in 
«uch  a  condition  we  turn  our 
thoughts  upon  the  future,  the  feel- 
ing of  the  moment  colours  that 
future  with  its  own  tints.  It  is 
not  that  we  hope  first  and  emoy 
afterwards,  but  that  we  enjoy  first 
and  hope  afterwards,  in  so  far  as  the 
temper  of  the  mind  is  the  cause  of 
hope.  The  sanguine  temperament 
might  be  shown  by  a  large  induc- 
tion of  experience  to  be  the  happy 
or  ei\joying  temperament.  We 
know  that  an  outburst  of  good 
.  spirits  makes  the  mind  for  the  time 
sanguine,  while  depression  and 
despondency  are  names  for  the 
state  that  includes  both  present 
misery  and  melancholy  forebodings. 

To  lay  open  the  sources  of  hope 
we  ought  to  determine  all  the 
sources  of  belief  in  general.  Expe- 
rience is  the  legitimate  and  rational 
ground  of  future  expectation,  but 
not  the  only  ground,  nor  always 
the  most  efficient,  as  human  beings 
are  constituted.  Two  other  causes 
may  be  proved  to  operate,  namely, 
the  instmctive  proneness  of  the 
mind  to  act  somehow  (implying  a 


belief  in  the  course  pursued),  and 
the  influence  of  all  the  emotions. — 
(JEmotions   and  the    Will.  p.   580) 
Experience  teaches  the  larmer  to 
expect  a  good  return  for  the  labour 
and  capital  expended  in  draining 
and  enriching  his  fields;  but  his 
own  natural  temper  for  action  and 
emotion  will  materially  affect  the 
degree    of   his    hopefulness :   the 
same  grounds  of  experience  will 
have  very  different  results  in  two 
minds.    The  pleasing  and  joyous 
emotions  prevailing  will  give  a  con- 
fident tone,  the  painful  will  have 
the  opposite  tendency;  while  the 
determination  to  one  class  rather 
than  another  is  a  fact  of  the  natu- 
ral temperament,  which  phrenology 
explains  by  the  supposition  of  a 
special  organ.     Whether  this  be 
the  cause  or  not,  we  are  compelled 
to  state  the  case  in  a  much  wider 
form.    'The  organ  of  hope  is  the 
organ  of  happiness ;  the  organ  of 
cautiousness  is  the  organ  of  misery. 
Few  problems  can  be  more  inte- 
resting thim  to  assign  the  consti- 
tutional  peculiarities  that  fit   an 
individual  for  sustaining  a  happy 
frame  of  mind 'with  slight  depen- 
dence on  outward  circumstances. 
It  is  incontestably  true  that  some 
men  have  by  nature  a  mental  ela- 
tion and  a  flow  of  spirits  which  no 
amount  of  good  fortune  or  good 
management  can  impart  to  others. 
We  are  accustomed  to  account  in 
part  for  the  difference  by  bodily 
nealth,  and  especially  by  a  very 
sound  state  of  the  digestive  func- 
tions.     The    adage   couples  this 
with  '  a  bad  heart,'  which  may  be 
amended  so  as  to   contain  more 
truth,  if  we  say  an  '  easy  sense  of 
obligations.'    Small  forethought  as 
regards  self,  and  small  conscience 
as  regards  others,  certainly  keep 
off  much  of  the  load  that  weighs 
upon  the  happiness  of  an  individual. 
To  entertain  obligations  strongly, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  are 
numerous,  is  to  have  in  the  view 
a   host    of  possible   evils   to   be 
guarded  against  by  a  multiplicity 
of  actions-  on  our  part,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  sustain  a  high  flow  of 
enjoyment  in  such  circumstances. 
It  is,  however,  disguise  the  fact  as 
we  may,  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  happy  temper  not  to  take  to 
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heait  those  remote  contingencies  to 
self  or  others ;  the  very  conception 
of  evil  is  repelled  by  a  mind  of 
that  description.  A  certain  large- 
ness of  nature  is  requisite  in  order 
to  combine  in  force  things  that  pull 
so  oppositely  as  a  buoyant,  sanguine 
temper,  and  a  circumspect  and 
conscientious  determination.  We 
should  not  look  for  such  a  coalition 
in  a  mind  of  ordinary  dimensions. 
An  enthusiastic  friend  of  Cromwell 
has  said  that '  in  the  darkest  perils 
of  war,  hope  shone  in  him  like  a 
pillar  of  fire,  when  it  had  gone  out 
of  all  the  rest ;'  a  truly  remarkable 
testimony  to  the  mental  force  of 
the  great  Protector,  if  we  can  be- 
lieve it.  A  very  circumspect  man 
in  an  arduous  and  perilous  position, 
like  Cromwell  or  Wellington,  may 
be  calm  outwardly  and  even  in- 
wardly, but  if  he  is  much  elated 
besides,  the  combination  is  almost 
above  human. 

There  is  no  faculty  in  the  phre- 
nological system  more  decisively 
affected  by  general  temperament 
than  the  one  we  are  now  consider- 
ing, of  which  it  is  a  sufficient  proof 
to  cite  the  changes  that  come  over 
the  same  individual  in  this  respect. 
Advancing  years  seldom,  although 
sometimes,  fail  to  destroy  the  illu- 
sions of  hope,  but  not  before  blunt- 
ing the  edge  of  pleasure.  Good 
and  bad  health  notoriously  operate 
in  causing  fluctuations  in  the  hope- 
ful tone  of  the  mind  by  confirming 
or  sapping  the  powers  of  present 
enjoyment  And  if  so,  the  dif- 
ference between  one  person  and 
another  may  be  reasonablv  ac- 
counted for  by  differences  of  tem- 
perament— ^that  is,  varieties  in  the 
quality  of  the  brain  and  in  the 
organs  closely  related  to  it.  It  is 
true  that  we  often  find  high  enjoy- 
ment, with  its  concomitant,  hope, 
in  feebleness  and  prostration  of  the 
general  organic  functions,  but  we 
are  still  left  to  suppose  that  the 
texture  of  the  brain  itself  may  be 
sound  and  vigorous  in  that  parti- 
cular  property  of  sustaining  the 
flow  of  animal  spirits.  It  is  only 
after  all  these  influences  are  allowed 
for  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  look 
for  an  organ  of  hope  at  the  bottom. 

The  genuine  form  of  the  sanguine 
disposition  is  that  which  throws 


off  the  shock  of  disaster  quickly* 
and  rallies  from  depression  sooner 
than  the  generality  of  minds. 
There  is  a  temper  that  is  liable  to 
great  extremes  of  elation  and  de- 
spondency, according  to  the  influ- 
ence that  is  uppermost  at  the  time. 
We  are  not  to  accept  the  sanguine 
phase  of  such  natures  as  an  indica- 
tion of  hope ;  to  judge  them  pro- 
perly we  must  take  something  like 
an  average  condition,  which  ave- 
rage undoubtedly,  as  regards  both 
present  pleasure  and  warm  antici- 
pations of  future  good,  stands 
much  higher  in  some  men  than  in 
others,  outward  circumstances  being 
nearly  equal. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  suspend* 
our  judgment  as  to  the  position 
taken  up  by  phrenology  on  this 
point.  We  cannot  deny  that  the 
peculiarity  in  question  may  have 
a  corresponding  local  development, 
but  with  so  many  other  assignable 
causes,  the  elimination  of  such  an 
organ  is  peculiarly  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. If  there  be  any  one 
property  of  mind  more  likely  than 
another  to  depend  on  the  general 
quality  and  organization  of  the 
brain,  it  is  this  looking  among 
other  things  at  the  possibility  of 
producing  temporary  manifesta- 
tions of  it  to  any  amount  by  ad- 
ministering a  narcotic  stimulant, 
for  we  must  suppose  that  these 
stimulants  operate  on  the  nervous 
substance  as  a  whole.  The  dispo- 
sition to  enjoyment  is  not  unrear 
sonably  presumed  to  be  a  general 
or  pervading  peculiarity  of  the 
mind  and  of  its  physical  basis, 
quite  distinct  from  the  suscepti- 
bility to  special  modes  of  pleasure 
or  pain,  to  odours,  music,  benevo- 
lence, &c  If  we  could  decisively 
attribute  the  aptitude  in  question 
to  a  fulness  in  the  head,  apparent 
to  every  observer,  there  would  be 
somethmg  to  be  said  in  palliation 
of  the  practice  of  infanticide  among 
some  ancient  and  modem  nations, 

Erovided  the  victims  were  selected 
y  phrenology  on  the  ground  of 
small  hope- and  large  cautiousness ; 
for  why  should  we  rear  a  human 
being  whom  certain  misery  awaited 
under  every  possible  variety  of  out- 
ward fortune  1 
The  present   organ  lies  in  the 
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middle  of  the  crown  of  the  head, 
right  and  left  of  veneration.  Spnrz-* 
heim  made  the  allocation,  but  Gall 
held  out  against  it,  and  to  the  last 
considered  the  function  of  this 
part  of  the  brain  as  unascertained. 
i8.  W(mdei\ — ^The  fondness  for 
the  marvellous^  rare,  and  surpass- 
ing, is  a  peculiarity  of  the  human 
mind  established  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  question.  Belonging  in 
some  measure  to  all  men,  we  find 
it  very  much  exalted  in  some.  Gall, 
in  determining  the  or^an  of  this 
sentiment,  had  first  in  his  eye  those 
persons  tnat  were  the  ready  be- 
lievers in  ghosts  and  apparitions, 
a  number  of  whose  heads  ne  exam- 
ined, and  compared  them  with  the 
busts  of  Socrates,  Joan  of  Arc, 
Tasso,  Swedenborg,  and  Cromwell, 
who  all  gave  way  to  the  notion 
of  holding  communings  with  super- 
natural agencies :  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  certain  part 
of  the  head,  at  the  side  and  fore- 
part of  the  crown,  close  upon  the 
arch  of  the  brow,  was  the  seat  of 
the  feeling  of  the  marvellous. 
Spurzheim  gave  the  organ  a  wider 
scope,  and  with  seeming  propriety. 
He  took  in  the  class  of  persons 
who  are  specially  'amused  with 
fictions,  tales  of  wonder,  and  mira- 
culous occurrences.  They  find  in 
every  passing  event  extraordinary 
and  wonderful  circumstances,  and 
are  constantly  searching  after  what- 
ever can  excite  admiration  and 
astonishment.  In  every  age  and 
imder  every  sky  man  has  been 
guided  and  led  bv  his  creduHty  and 
superstition.  The  founders  of  all 
nations  have  had  a  fsibulous  origin 
ascribed  to  them ;  and  in  ail  coun- 
tries miraculous  traditions  and  mar- 
vellous stories  occur  in  ample  abun- 
dance. There  are  many  disposed  to 
believe  in  dreams,  sorcery,  magic, 
astrology,  in  the  mystic  influence 
of  spirits  and  angels,  in  the  power 
of  the  devil,  in  second  sight,  and 
in  miracles  and  incomprehensible 
representations  of  all  sorts.' 
Combe's  observations  are  in  the 
same  general  direction.  'I  have 
met  with  persons  excessively  fond 
of  news  which,  if  extravagant, 
were  the  more  acceptable ;  prone 
to  the  expression  of  surprise  and 
astonishment  in  ordinary  discourse ; 


deeply  affected  by  tales  of  wonder  • 
dehghting  in  the  Arabian  Nights 
Mntertamments,  and  the  mysterious 
incidents  abounding  in  the  Waver^ 
ley  Novels ;  and  in  them  I  have 
found  the  part  of  the  brain  in  ques- 
tion largely  developed.'  He  con- 
trasted those  with  others  of  small 
development  in  the  same  region, 
whom  ne  found  to  manifest  a  staia 
soberness  of  feeling.  They  were 
rather  annoyed  than  otherwise  with 
the  new  and  strange,  and  had  no 
taste  for  narratives  leaving  the 
beaten  track  of  probability  or 
reality,  or  soaring  into  the  regions 
of  supernatural  fiction.  Spurzheim 
and  Combe  also  agree  in  considering 
wonder  as  an  element  of  the  reli- 
gious sentiment,  raising  that  senti- 
ment to  the  fanatical  pitch  when 
unusually  powerful. 

19.  Ideatiiy. — Gall  allocated  an 
organ  on  the  temple  to  the  peculi- 
arity of  mind  that  distinguishes 
poets.  '  The  first  poet  whose  head 
arrested  his  attention  by  its  f  orm, 
was  one  of  his  friends  who  fre- 
quently composed  extempore  verses 
when  least  expected  to  do  so ;  and 
who  had  thereby  acquired  a  sort  of 
reputation,  although  in  other  re- 
spects a  very  ordinary  person.  His 
forehead,  immediately  above  the 
nose,  rose  perpendicularly,  then  re- 
treated, and  extended  itself  a  good 
deal  laterally,  as  if  a  part  had  been 
added  on  eacn  side.  He  recollected 
having  seen  the  same  form  in  the 
bust  of  Ovid.  In  other  poets  he 
did  not  find,  as  a  constant  recur- 
rence, the  forehead  first  perpendi- 
cular and  then  retreating,  do  that 
he  regarded  this  shape  as  acciden- 
tal ;  but  in  all  of  them  he  observed 
the  prominences  in  the  anterior 
lateral  parts  of  the  head,  above  the 
temples.'  Keviewing  the  portraits 
and  busts  of  the  poets  of  all  ages, 
he  considered  this  configuration  01 
head  as  belonging  to  them  all :  as 
in  Pindar,  Euripides,  Sophodes, 
Heraclides,  Plautus,  Terence,  Virgil, 
Tibullus,  Ovid,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Aretin,  Tasso, 
Milton,  BoUe^iu,  Pope,  Young,  Vol- 
taire, Klopstock,  &c.  Gall  termed 
the  prominence  in  question  the 
organ  of  Poetry,  a  safe  designation, 
expressing  only  the  fact  that  he  had 
observed  it  as  constant  in  the  heads 
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of  poets.  Spurzheim,  however, 
thought  a  further  analysis  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  pursuing  this  analysis 
he  and  his  brother  phrenologists 
have  landed  in  perhaps  the  greatest 
imbroglio  that  their  science  has  yet 
presented.  The  clear  glance  of  Mr. 
oamuel  Bailey  has  caught  them  up 
here.  Illustrating  one  of  the 
maxims  that  he  lays  down  as  neces- 
sary to  a  sound  phrenology,  namely, 
that '  in  order  to  establish  an  organ 
there  must  be  a  definite  class  of 
mental  phenomena  proved  by  ap- 
propriate evidence  to  be  connected 
with  it '  he  quotes  from  Combe  to 
the  following  effect — *The  faculty 
of  ideality  produces  the  feeling  of 
exquisiteness  and  perfectibility,  and 
delights  in  the  beaurideal.  The 
knowing  and  reflecting  faculties 
perceive  qualities  as  they  exist  in 
nature,  but  this  faculty  desires 
something  more  exquisitely  lively, 
perfect,  and  admirable  than  the 
scenes  of  reality.  It  tends  to  ele- 
vate and  endow  with  splendid  ex- 
cellence every  idea  conceived  by 
the  mind,  and  stimulates  the  other 
faculties  to  imagine  scenes  and  ob- 
jects invested  with  the  qualities 
which  it  delights  to  contemplate, 
rather  than  with  the  degree  of  per- 
fection which  nature  usually  be- 
stows. It  is  this  faculty  which  in- 
spires with  exaggeration  and  en- 
thusiasm, which  prompts  to  embel- 
lishment and  splendid  conceptions.' 
On  which  Mr.  Bailey  observes : — 

Mark  the  number  of  things  which  a 
single  faculty  or  organ  is  here  represented 
as  doing ;  it  produces  feelings,  and  itself 
experiences  delight :  it  also  desires  what 
is  preternaturally  requisite,  as  well  as 
rejoices ;  further,  it  endows  all  ideas 
with  splendid  excellence ;  it  stimulates 
other  faculties  to  exercise  their  imagina- 
tions ;  it  inspires  with  exaggeration  and 
enthusiasm,  and  it  prompts  to  embellish- 
ments  and  brilliant  conceptions.  In  this 
crowd  of  operations,  real  and  fictitious, 
huddled  together  without  congruity,  you 
seek  in  vain  for  any  principle  of  classifi- 
cation :  the  author  could  not  have  had 
any  distinct  class  in  his  mind,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  surmise  what  sort  of  evidence 
he  fancied  he  had  to  prove  that  these 
various  mental  phenomena  (many  of  them 
wholly  imaginary)  are  alike  the  results  of 
movements  in  the  organ  of  ideality.  He 
seems  not  to  have  been  at  all  aware  that 
for  the  assignment  to  the  organ  of  every 


different  kind  of  operation  described, 
separate  grounds  are  indispensably  re- 
quired. For  instance,  assuming  it  to 
have  been  indisputably  established  that 
ideality  *  delights  in  the  beau-ideal f^  we 
cannot  fail  to  see  that  distinct  evidence 
must  be  adduced  to  show  that  it  also 
performs  the  very  dissimilar  function  o£ 
*  inspiring  with  enthusiasm.' — Letters  on 
the  Human  Mind,  p.  222. 

Not  alone  in  the  passage  above 
quoted,  but  also  throughout  his 
whole  nandling  of  the  present  sub- 
ject^ Combe  displays  an  amount  of 
vacillation  and  confusion  that  is 
irremediable,  owing  doubtless  to 
the  imperfect  state  of  the  existing 
analysis  of  the  whole  aesthetic  re- 
gion of  the  human  mind.  The  de- 
signation '  ideality'  is  a  stumbling- 
block  at  the  very  commencement, 
and  in  no  way  seizes  the  main  fea^ 
ture  evidently  intended  throughout. 
It  is  apparent  that  the  suscepti- 
bility to  fine  art,  otherwise  ex- 
pressed by  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
the  corresponding  faculty  of  pro- 
ducing works  of  art,  are  what  the 
illustration  has  in  view.  Imagina- 
tive poetiy ;  splendour  of  eloquence 
and  poetic  feeling :  the  enjoyment 
of  the  beauties  of  nature ; .  refine- 
ment in  manners;  the  taste  for 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  all  the  ornamental  arts :  correct 
taste  in  dress  and  household  ar- 
rangements; are  the  points  dwelt 
upon  by  Combe  in  expounding  the 
present  faculty.  But  Ideality  is  a 
very  general  word,  and  would  in- 
clude many  things  besides  the 
circle  of  the  aesthetic  tastes.  The 
contrast  to  it  is  reality,  or  actuality , 
and  anything  that  we  possess  only 
in  idea  would  be  an  ideal  emotion. 
He  that  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  the 
fine  arts  and  elegancies,  but  whose 
tastes  incline  to  business  or  science, 
is  filled  with  ideal  longings  after  the 
farm,  the  manufactory,  or  the  labo- 
ratory. Whatever  we  desire  be- 
yond our  actual  condition  is  our 
ideal,  no  matter  what  direction  that 
takes.  The  generality  of  men 
dream  of  wealth,  power,  splendour, 
honour.  An  aspiring  artisan  thinks 
what  it  would  be  to  govern  a 
realm ;  Louis  XVL,  when  closeted 
with  nis  ministers,  constantly  ran 
off  in  imagination  to  his  turning- 
lathe  and  his  forge.    Some  aspira* 
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tions  are  considered  more  esti- 
mable, noble,  and  elevating  than 
others,  such  as  the  love  of  beauty, 
self-improvement,  or  the  good  of 
mankind;  but  everything  that  a 
himian  being  can  possibly  set  his 
heart  upon,  and  strive  to  attain,  is 
his  ideal.  Discontent  of  any  kind 
is  a  source  of  ideality.  Combe  is 
aware  of  this,  and  talks  of  the 
abuse  of  the  feculty  in  such  a  mind 
as  Rousseau,  who  was  such  an  in- 
veterate dreamer  that  the  actual 
world  became  to  him  an  object  of 
utter  distaste.  There  is  a  real 
virtue  in  the  thorough  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  mind  to  one's  actual  lot. 
after  having  taken  all  practical 
means  of  rendering  that  as  good  as 
possible* 

Ideality  may  thus  be  seen  to  be 
the  wrong  designation  for  what  is 
plainly  intended.  The  truth  is  that 
every  one  of  the  phrenological  sen- 
timents leads  to  the  formation  of 
ideals ;  wonder  large  makes  a  man 
invent  marvels,  and  benevolence 
may  operate  solely  in  an  ideal 
direction.  It  is  the  class  of  senti- 
ments touched  by  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  fine  art  that  are  the 
subject  in  hand,  and  the  organ  dis- 
covered by  Gall  in  the  heads  of 
poets  must  refer  to  these,  if  we  are 
to  admit  the  extended  applications 
made  by  Spurzheim  and  Combe. 
This  is  what  we  have  actually  to 
discuss  in  a  criticism  of  the  faculty 
in  Question.  Now,  although  these 
sestnetic  sensibilities  are  genuine 
and  .powerful  emotions  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  no  small  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  tracing  them  to 
a  single  root,  so  as  to  localize  them 
in  the  one  organ  pointed  out  by 
GalL  A  work  of  art  usually  owes 
its  success  to  the  author's  power  of 
awakening  a  plurality  of  strong 
emotions.  The  Iliad  of  Homer 
provides  gratification  for  the  com- 
bative and  destructive  propensities 
of  our  nature,  and  for  the  senti- 
ments of  wonder  and  veneration,  as 
well  as  for  the  feeling  called  the 
beautiful  The  interest  of  story  is 
likewise  an  essential  in  the  most 
popular  form  of  literature.  The 
properly  sesthetic  sensibHity  is  in 
fiEict  a  sort  of  residuum,  to  which 
we  refer  all  the  charm  that  cannot 
be  accounted  for  otherwise;   and 


undoubtedly  there  are  certain  effects 
common  to  the  productions  of  high 
art,  over  and  above  such  emotions 
as  those  now  mentioned.  The 
most  general  designations  that  we 
can  apply  to  those  peculiarly  artis- 
tic effects  are  such  names  as  har- 
mony, keeping,  fitness,  melody, 
concord,  &c.,  implying  that  the 
parts  of  a  complicated  structure 
are  so  brought  together  that  their 
concurrence  in  the  mind,  instead  of 
being  either  indifferent  or  disagree- 
able, yields  a  certain  charm  deriv- 
able only  from  composite  objects. 
*  It  is  in  Greek  architecture  the  har- 
mony of  the  columns  and  the  en- 
tablature ;  in  Gothic,  the  harmony 
of  the  spire  with  the  arch :  and  in 
all  styles,  the  harmony  of  tne  deco- 
rations with  one  another  and  with 
the  main  body.  In  sculpture,  it  is 
the  suiting  of  expression  to  mind, 
and  of  attitude  and  drapery  to  ex- 
pression. In  painting,  it  is  the 
composing  and  grouping  of  things 
such  as  will  in  different  ways  excite 
the  same  emotion.  In  speech  it  is 
the  suiting  of  the  action  to  the 
word,  the  sound  to  the  sense.  In 
poetry,  which  combines  the  spirit 
and  effect  of  music  and  painting, 
the  scope  for  fine  harmonies  has 
scarce  any  limit.]  This  being  so,  a 
nice  question  arises,  how  far  there 
can  be  a  general  susceptibility  to 
this  effect,  apart  &om  the  special 
susceptibilities  to  the  different  ma- 
terial made  use  of  in  the  various 
compositions.  Great  sensitiveness 
to  colour,  as  shown  in  a  delicate 
discrimination  of  different  shades, 
wovdd  almost  imply  a  lively  feeling 
of  the  harmonies  of  colour ;  a  good 
musical  ear,  tested  by  a  fine  sense 
of  musical  pitch,  is  never  known  to 
consist  with  a  bad  apweciation  of 
musical  concords.  The  phreno- 
logical organs  of  colour,  form,  or 
tune,  would  therefore  severally  in- 
clude artistic  sensibilities  to 
landscape,  painting,  sculpture,  or 
music ;  and  nothing  would  appear 
to  be  left  to  a  sense  of  beauty  in 
the  abstract.  Until  this  abstract 
feeling  is  better  defined  than  at 
present.it  is  impossible  to  accept 
the  eviaence  tendered  in  favour  of 
the  present  organ.  No  doubt  the 
number  of  observations  alleged  to 
have  been  made  as  to  the  coinci- 
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denee  between  great  breadth  of 
head  between  the  temples  and  the 
poetic  mind,  or  the  artistic  mind 
generally,  are  to  be  held  as  a  pre- 
snmption  or  probability  of  some 
possible  connexion  of  the  sort  indi- 
cated, but  the  difficulties  of  the 
present  phrenological  rendering  of 
that  coincidence  are  insuperable. 

One  further  remark  is  pertinent 
here,  having  also  a  general  applica< 
tion  to  the  greater  number  of  the 
faculties  that  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed. The  mere  enjoyrrmU  of  a 
fine  art  supposes  notliing  more  than 
a  sensibility  to  the  peculiar  subject, 
whether  music,  poetry,  or  any 
other.  The  production  of  a  wort 
of  art  obviously  includes  this  and 
something  more;  that  something 
being  a  command  of  the  instrument 
or  material  involved.  A  musician 
must  have,  with  a  musical  ear, 
either  vocal  power,  or  manual 
dexterity  suited  to  some  instrument. 
A  painter,  in  addition  to  the  sense 
of  colour,  requires  handicraft  skill, 
and  intellectual  conceptions.  An 
elocutionist  needs  a  flexible  voice, 
and  a  good  memory  for  models  of 
elocutional  display.  An  orator 
must  have  both  a  sense  of  effective 
combinations  of  spoken  language, 
and  a  faculty  for  storing  up  phrase- 
ology to  be  employed  m  working 
up  such  combinations.  So  that 
corresponding  to  every  art  there 
are  certain  demands  upon  the  pro- 
ductive powers  of  mmd;  and  a 
great  artist  is  he  that  combines  the 
requisite  resources  with  the  artistic 
sense  constituting  the  enjoyment 
and  appreciation  of  the  work  when 
produced.  Combe  quotes  from  a 
brother  phrenologist.  Dr.  Vimont, 
some  observations  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, although  Combe  himself,  both 
in  the  present  subject  and  in  others 
that  follow,  confuses  the  artist  with 
the  lover  oi  art.  '  I  do  not  think,' 
says  Vimont,  *that  the  sense 
of  the  beautiftii,  or  taste,  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  poetic  talent ;  some 
great  poets  and  painters,  and  some 
celebrated  sculptors,  are  occasion- 
ally deficient  in  taste  in  their  com^ 
positions.  A  few  examples  will 
show  more  strikingly  the  truth  of 
this  assertion.  The  productions  of 
literary  men  and  poets,  like  those 
of  artistSy  may  present,  together  or 


separately,  three  well-marked  ob- 
jects of  contemplation,  the  success- 
ful combination  of  which  constitutes 
a  perfect  production:  i.  The 
materials;  2.  The  disposition  or 
arrangement  of  the  materials ;  and 
3.  Invention.'  (This  threefold 
division  is  unnecessary  for  the  end 
in  view.  The  materials  and  the 
invention  both  concern  the  same 
thing;  the  second  head  expresses 
the  control  exercised  by  the  feeling 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced).  *  The 
first  (the  materials;  results  from  the 
action  of  the  perceptive  powers  and 
of  the  constructive  faculty.  The 
arrangement  or  disposition  of  the 
materials  appears  to  me  to  belong 
to  the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful, 
or  of  taste ;  finally,  invention  springs 
from  a  powerful  development  of  all 
the  reflecting  faculties.'  He  then 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  painters 
show  good  taste  without  great 
genius:  the  feeling  is  good,  but 
the  resources  scanty.  Virgil  sur- 
passes Homer  in  taste  while  inferior 
m  genius ;  that  is,  in  the  aggregate 
of  intellectual  forces  that  are  con- 
cerned in  bringing  together  the 
poetic  materials.  *The  pure^  the 
correct,  the  beautiful  Eacine  yields, 
undoubtedly,  to  Corneille,  in  energy 
and  elevation  of  expression, 
Shakspeare,  whose  poetic  genius 
no  one  will  deny,  sins  often  against 
taste,  even  in  his  best  compositions. 
How  great  a  difference,  also,  is 
there  in  the  sentiment  of  the  beau- 
tiful between  Michael  Angelo  and 
Eaphael.'  Bacon  might  also  be 
cited  as  a  mind  of  extraordinary 
opulence  of  conceptions,  but  with 
little  aesthetic  sensibility  in  the 
employment  of  them.  Like  Shak- 
speare, his  intellectual  abundance 
produces  a  great  many  effects; 
sometimes  he  is  graceful,  again 
sublime,  now  witty,  at  other  times 
he  originates  a  most  felicitous 
truth  J  but,  as  not  one  of  these 
qualities  is  sustained  throughout, 
we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt 
whether  he  was  in  any  great  degree 
sensitive  to  the  effects  that  he  actual- 
ly produced.  Thus  an  artist  of  high 
genius  may  be  inferior  to  a  man  of 
no  creative  power  whatsoever  in 
the  element  of  taste,  the  only 
element  characteristic  of  fine  art. 
Creative  power,  even  by  the  phre- 
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nologist's  own  showing,  is  the  off- 
spring of  many  faculties.  Further 
illustrations  of  this  important  dis- 
tinction will  occur  under  some 
of  the  following  organs. 

20.  Wit^  or  MiiikfuLihess, — Gall, 
who  did  not  often  venture  on  minute 
metaphysical  analysis,  referred  for 
the  meaning  of  wit  to  the  feature 
that  predominated  in  the  minds 
of  Babelsds,  Cervantes,  Boileau, 
Eacine,  Swift,  Sterne,  Voltaire. 
*  In  all  these  authors,  and  in  many 
other  persons  who  manifest  a 
similar  taient,  the  anterior-superior- 
lateral  parts  of  the  forehead  are 
prominent  and  rounded.  When 
this  development  is  excessively- 
large,  it  is  attended  with  a  disposi- 
tion, apparently  irresistible^  to 
view  objects  in  a  ludicrous  light.' 
Phrenology  found  the  explanation 
of  the  ludicrous  susceptibility  of 
our  nature  very  imperfect,  and  left 
it  in  the  same  state.  The  lengthy 
dissertation  of  Combe  on  the  cha- 
racteristics of  wit  has  done  nothing 
to  clear  up  this  subtle  point  Here, 
as  in  ideality,  he  confounds  the  sus- 
ceptibility with  the  creative  power, 
which  may  or  may  not  accompany 
it,  and  is  at  no  pains  to  separate 
the  different  effects  that  have 
passed  under  the  name  of  wit. 
How  necessary  this  separation  is, 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
Leigh  Hunt  published  some  years 
ago  a  volume  of  extracts,  entitled 
wit  and  Humour,  in  which  he 
included  passages  notable  only  for 
,  poetic  beauty  or  elegance. 

Untn  the  character  of  the  ludi- 
crous emotion  is  finally  determined, 
we  are  in  no  position  to  judge  of 
the  antecedent  probability  of  the 
allocation  of  the  present  organ. 
We  are  not  as  yet  entitled  to  assume 
it  as  an  ultimate  fact  of  the  human 
mind.  There  are  many  cases  of 
the  production  of  laughter  that 
connect  it  very  decisively  with  the 
elation  of  the  sense  of  power,  a 
suggestion  originally  i^ade  by 
Hobbes,  although  not  stated  by  him 
in  an  unexceptionable  form.  It 
might  not  be  easy  to  show  that 
every  species  of  witticism  comes 
under  this  general  fact,  but  there 
is  the  more  reason^  for  a  minute 
examination  to  decide  which  does 
And  which  does  not  admit  of  being 


so  referred.    But  the  sentiment  of 
power,  although  not  recognised  as 
a  whole  by  phrenology,  may  be 
shown  to  enter  into  combativeness, 
destructiveness,  and  secretiveness, 
and   is  doubtless  an  element  in 
acquisitiveness.    Combe  remarks  a 
case  of  a  boy  with  acquisitiveness 
large,  who  laughed  when  any  one 
gave  him  a  penny ;  and  mentions 
also  a  lady  with  large  destructive- 
ness, who    involuntarily   laughed 
when   she   saw  an  instantaneous 
misfortune  happening  to  any  one, 
such  as  the  breaking  of  an  arm,  or 
falling  in  the  mud.     It  is  an  inte- 
resting problem  to  trace  if  possible 
the  transformed  workings  of  the 
same  elation  of  power  in  the  ludi- 
crous combinations  of  the  various 
departihents  of  comic  art.      The 
undecided  state  of  the   question 
renders  it  premature  to  come  to  a 
conclusion  as  to  the  existence  of  an 
organ  of  wit,  although  no  exception 
can  be  taken  to  placing  upon  record 
such   coincidences   as    Gall    and 
others  may  have  observed  in  this 
particular  case.    The  value  of  the 
observations  cannot,  however,  be 
very  ^eat,  so  long  at  least  as  the 
meaning  or  compass  of  the  faculty 
in  question  is  not  precisely  stated ; 
and  especially  while  the  element  of 
witty  creation  is  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  case.     This  power  is 
only  relevant  as  it  presumes  the 
existence  in  the  same  mind  of  the 
ludicrous  susceptibility  which  it  is 
engaged  in  gratifying ;  the  sense  of 
enjoyment    may  be   very    strong 
without  the  individual  possessing 
the    ability    to    devise    witty  or 
laughable  combinations.      Combe 
expresses   the   state   of   the  case 
exactly   in    one   place   where   he 
remarks:  'The  organ  in  question 
manifests   the   sentiment    of   the 
ludicrous,  while  wit  consists  in  any 
form    of    intellectual    conception 
combined   with   this   sentiment;' 
the  intellectual  power  being  depen- 
dent on  distinct  faculties.     But  as 
to  the  definition  of  the  ludicrous 
itself  he  gives  no  specific  indication, 
except  in  the  following  very  obscure 
phraseology:    *It  appears  to  me 
that  the  ludicrous  is  merely  a  mjode 
of  existence,  of   which  almost  all 
natural  objects  are  susceptible,  but 
which  is  not  the  sole  or  necessary 
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character  of  any  of  them :'  which 
he  says  *  explains  why  the  most 
acute  writers  have  failed  in  giving 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  wit' 
"Without  being  aware  of  it,  he 
comes  closer  upon  a  real  explana- 
tion when  he  says :  *  The  sentiment 
.  of  the  ludicrous,  acting  in  combi- 
nation with  sell-esteem,  produces 
ridicule.  There  is  cUwai/f  an  implied 
superiority  in  the  individual  who 
laughs  <xt  others.*  Exactly  Hobbes's 
language ;  and  although  the  state- 
ment is  not  strictly  correct,  we  may 
fairly  challenge  the  production  of 
any  instance  of  the  ludicrous,  no 
matter  how  much  incongruity  is 
manifested,  where  the  effect  is  to 
praise,  compliment,  eulogize,  or 
elevate  the  position  of  some  one, 
without  taking  down  or  detracting 
firom  the  same  or  any  other  person, 
in  any  mode  whatsoever.  There  is 
a  fundamental  opposition  between 
the  laughable  and  the  admirable, 
pwraiseworthy.  dignified,  or  reveren- 
tial, that  ougnt  to  cast  some  light 
on  this  protracted  and  subtle 
dispute. 

21.  Imitation. — The  organ  of 
mimicry,  according  to  Gall;  who 
first  gave  it  a  place  in  the  cerebral 
chart,  namely,  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  crown  of  the  head,  on  either 
side  of  benevolence.  Combe  says 
it  appears  to  him  'to  confer  the 
tendency  to  represent,  by  sounds, 
gestures,  looks,  and  forms,  the  ideas 
and  emotions  generated  by  all  the 
other  faculties.  It  is  a  power  essen- 
iaa^y  of  expression :  and  does  not 
originate  anv  special  sentiment  or 
emotion.'  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
f  acmlty  of  the  actor  and  the  dramat- 
ist, and  was  highly  developed  in 
Garrick  and  Mathews. 

It  seems  to  us  that  whether  or 
not  mimicry  be  a  simple  faculty, 
the  whole  power  of  dramatic  em- 
bodiment is  certainly  a  compound. 
There  is  both,  as  remarked  above 
with  reference  to  ideality  and  wit, 
a  sensibility  and  an  active  endow- 
ment, one  of  which  may  exist 
without  the  other.    Take  the  imi- 


tation of  the  voice,  or  of  articulate 
speech.  There  is  first  a  keen  suscep- 
tibility of  the  ear  to  the  particular 
effects,  and  next  the  exercise  of  the 
vocal  organs  to  reproduce   those 
effects,  which  organs  must  possess 
the  compass  and  flexibility  requi- 
site for  the   imitation.      A  very 
acute  ear  alone,  the  voice  being  of 
narrow  range  and  of  little  aptitude 
for  nice  adjustment,  would  fail  to 
constitute  a  mimic ;  an  insensitive 
ear,  on  the  other  hand,  in  company 
with  never  so  good  vocalization, 
would  be  barren  of  result  from  not 
suppljring    motive.      The    prime 
requisite  is  the  delicate  sensibility : 
that  being  present,  the  active  organ 
will  be  moved  to  the  best  of  its 
powers ;  and  may  be  much  improved 
by  being  put  to  use  in  the  cause. 
The  musical  ear  will  urge  the  voice 
to  reproduce  melodies ;  the  articu- 
late ear  will  lead  to  elocutional 
imitation ;  the  eye  for  gracefiil  and 
dramatic  attitudes  will  so  possess 
the  mind  with  an  idea  of  what  it 
sees,  that  the  individual  will  be 
spurred  to  the  embodying  of  such 
displays   in  his  own  person.     A 
conunand  of  organs  and  muscles 
apt  for  the  purpose  will  of  course 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  work,  just  as  the 
opposite  might  nip  imitation  in  the 
bud.   *  The  mimic  needs  in  himself 
a  large  compass  of   activity  and 
movements,  a  various  spontaneity, 
and  adds  thereto   a.  well-marked 
susceptibility  to  the  actions  and 
demeanour  of  other  men.    In  truth, 
if  his  talent    be  of   the  highest 
order,  it  is  because  his  mind  and 
his  actions  are  not  his  own  ;  what- 
ever he  does,  he  is  haunted  by 
some  other  person's  example,   or 
some  foregone  model    It  is  related 
of  Mathews  that,  while  he  could 
imitate  the  manner  and  even  the 
language    and    thoughts    of   the 
greatest  orators  of  his  time,  he  was 
incapable  of  giving  a  simple  address 
in  his  own  person,  with  any  tolera- 
ble   fluency.* — {Emotions   and   the 
Will,  p.  225.) 
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OF  all  persons  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Queen  must  have  liad  the 
most  bitter  and  the  most  frequent 
experience  of  the  futility  of  politi- 
cal predictions.  She  must  have 
made  at  least  twenty  speeches  at 
the  opening  of  successive  Sessions 
which  have  been  falsified  by  the 
event.  Itisnot,therefore,verysafeto 
speculate  on  what  Parliament  may 
be  expected  to  do  in  the  Session 
that  will  open  on  the  5th  of  this 
month.  But  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  that  England  will 
escape  during  the  next  half-year 
from  the  two  greatest  impediments 
to  the  enactment  of  really  useful 
reforms — the  outbreak  of  a  war  in 
which  she  is  forced  to  take  part, 
and  the  discussion  of  or^nic 
changes  in  her  constitution.  Time 
may  therefore  be  given  for  the  con- 
sideration of  what  we  may  term 
minor  matters  of  first-rate  impor- 
tance ;  and  we  can  scarcely  be  jjre- 
sumptuous  in  hazarding  an  opinion 
that  there  are  three  such  subjects 
which  will  before  all  others  engage 
the  attention  of  Parliament.  These 
are,  the  prospects  of  India,  the 
possibility  of  retrenchment  at  home, 
and  the  codidcation  of  portions  of 
the  English  law. 

Lord  Canning  has  issued  another 
of  those  vague  manifestoes  on 
Indian  finance  which  tend  to  bring 
everything  Indian  into  so  much 
discredit.  It  would  have  been  hard 
to  produce  a  document  more  wholly 
unsatisfactory.  That  the  deficit  of 
the  current  year  was  estimated  at 
more  than  six  millions,  is  in  itself 
disheartening;  but  tne  mode  in 
which  the  deficit  was  announced 
and  discussed  was  really  much 
more  serious.  India  is  a  country 
that  will  always  baffle  little  men 
and  respond  to  the  call  of  great 
ones.  We  cannot  expect  that  the 
Governor-General  should  be  a  man 
of  the  highest  order  of  ability ;  but 
we  may  expect  that  he  should  be 
able  to  make  clear  and  definite 
statements,  and  that  he  should  look 
at  the  immense  empire  entrusted  to 
his  charge  with  a  moderate  large- 
ness of  view.  Lord  Canning's  mani- 
festo told  us  nothing  except  that 


the  deficit  would  be  six  millions ; 
and  he  had  nothing  to  propose 
except  that  the  locid  authorities 
should  be  very  economical.  The 
fact  was  not  to  be  trusted,  and  the 
recommendation  was  beyond  mea- 
sure trivial  and  irrelevant.  How 
is  any  one  to  know  that  Lord 
Cannmg's  estimate  of  the  deficit  is 
at  all  near  the  truth  ?  This  is,  we 
believe,  the  fifth  estimat-e  of  its 
expenses  issued  by  the  Indian 
Grovemment  within  a  year,  and 
these  estimates  have  exhibited  the 
most  alarming  variations  from  each 
other.  We  do  not  perceive  that 
Lord  Canning  takes  any  extraordi- 
nary expenses  into  consideration. 
But  Sir  Charles  Wood  has  •  been 
pleased,  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power,  to  make  a  present  of  half  a 
million  to  the  Mysore  Princes ;  and 
the  prize  money,  so  long  delayed, 
must  necessarily  be  paid  before 
long.  There  is  therefore  great  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  eight  millions 
is  the  smallest  amount  of  deficit 
for  which  we  can  hope.  The  only 
proposal  Lord  Canning  has  to  offer 
as  a  set-off  against  this  call  on  the 
resources  of  India^  is  a  suggestion 
that  if  anybody  thinks  he  can  save 
anything  anywhere,  he  should  save 
it.  The  Government  owns  that  for 
its  part  it  can  do  nothing ;  it  can 
make  no  reduction,  and  hit  on  no 
new  sources  of  income;  but  its 
subordinates  are  quite  welcome  to 
try  their  hand  on  a  small  scale. 
The  mayor  of  the  town  in  which 
Mrs.  Partington  resided,  probably 
saw  no  objection  to  that  lady  trying, 
if  she  liked,  to  mop  up  the  sea  that 
had  just  dashed  a  breakwater  to 
pieces. 

The  real  reason  of  the  present 
mournful  state  of  Indian  finance  is, 
that  the  Indian  Government  does 
not  know  what  it  does  itsel£  Lord 
Canning  states  generaU^tbat  the 
military  force  cannot  be  reduced^ 
but  it  is  very  improbable  that  he 
knows  what  the  military  force  is. 
The  native  levies  were  hastily 
raised  on  the  orders  of  any  man  in 
high  place.  Sir  John  Lawrence 
ordered  his  contingent ;  Lord  Clyde 
added  his ;  and  considerable  bodies 
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of  men  were  got  together  by  the 
mere  verbal  instructions  of  Lord 
Canning.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  one  knows  what  has  been  spent, 
or  what  must  stiU  be  spent,  or  for 
what  the  sums  spent  have  been 
disbursed.  No  one  objects  to  these 
levies  having  been  made  ;  but  un- 
til the  whole  matter  of  the  expense 
they  caused  has  been  carefully 
gone  into,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  no  reductions  can  be  made. 
In  the  same  way,,  until  the  costly 
experiment  of  a  military  police, 
employed  concurrently  with  a  civil 
pohce,  has  come  to  an  end,  there 
can  be  no  possibility  of  saying 
what  is  the  normal  amount  of 
Indian  expenditure.  It  is  also 
equally  impossible  to  say  what  the 
existing  sources  of  taxation  will 
produce  if  the  government  is 
wisely  administered.  The  income- 
tax  is  sure  to  increase,  and  the 
licence  duty,  including  the  tobacco 
tax,  ought  certainly  to  produce  a 
million.  The  liberation  of  coin, 
also,  which  will  be  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  a  good  banking 
system,  will  help  to  redress  the 
balance.  There  is  fair  reason  to 
hope  that  India  will  pay  its  way 
before  long,  if  only  it  has  the  good 
fortune  to  be  entrusted  to  wise 
governors. 

The  grant  of  half  a  million  to  the 
Mysore  Princes  has  caused  what 
newspaper  correspondents  call  a 
storm  of  indignation  in  India,  and 
especially  in  Bombay.  We  do  not 
generally  care  much  for  these  In- 
dian storms  of  indignation,  as  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  arise  from 
pure  ignorance.  In  this  very  in- 
stance we  know  at  once  that  it  is 
absurd  to  say  that  these  Mysore 
Princes  are  *  persons  without  any 
claim  on  the  State.'  What  their 
claim  is  exactly  we.  shall  not  know 
until  the  papers  relating  to  the 
grant  are  laid  before  Parliament. 
But  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose  that 
Sir  Charles  Wood  has  given  this 
heap  of  money  to  persons  who,  ac- 
coroing  to  the  views  of  the.  Indian 
papers,  have  no  more  claim  to  it 
than  .  the  crossing-sweepers  in 
Regent-street  have.  It  will  be  found, 
we  may  be  sure,  that  under  the 
Partitive  Treaty  or  otherwise  these 
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Princes  have  a  good  primd  facie 
claim.  Sir  Charles  Wood  may  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  have  thought 
the  claim  better  than  it  is;  but  to 
supp|ose  that  the  grant  is  a  mere 
caprice,  as  the  Bomba^r  Europeans 
say,  or  mere  favouritism,  as  the 
Bombay  natives  say,  shows  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  kind  of  dangers 
against  which  India  has  to  guard. 
•  The  Legislative  Council  of  Cal- 
cutta have  seen  what  is  the  real 
point  which  .this  grant  raises.  Ob- 
viously, if  it  is  true  that  Sir  Charles. 
Wood  nas  made  over  so  large  a 
sum  without  consulting  the  Indian 
Gk)vernraent,  the  whole  machinery 
by  which,  both  here  and  in  India, 
the  Executive  is  supposed  to  be 
checked,  is  utterly  useless.  How 
can  buckets  be  made  up  or  taxa- 
tion adjusted  and  examined,  if  a 
minister  at  the  other  end  of  the 
world  sanctions  a  sudden  and  im- 
expected  expenditure  of  half*  a 
million  1  The  Legislative  Council 
have  therefore  very  wisely  re- 
minded the  Indian  Government 
that  they  must  either  have  some 

Eower  of  control,  or  that  they  had 
etter  cease  to  exist.  Technically, 
the  minfrity  in  the  Coimcil  who 
opposed  the  resolution  calling  for 
explanatory  papers  may  have  been 
in  the  right.  The  law  allows  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  order  what  he 
pleases,  and  therefore  it  appears 
irrelevant  for  a  board  which  has  no 
control  over  him  to  discuss  his 
acts  and  ask  for  his  reasons.  But, 
as  a  matter  not  of  law  but  of  fact, 
a  notion  exists  that  the  Legislative 
Council  acts  as  an  interpreter  and 
mediator  between  the  Government 
and  its  subjects ;  and  this  belief  is 
of  great  service  in  recommending 

fenerally  the  measures  which  the 
legislative  Council  approves.  All 
that  the  Council  in  tnis  case  pro- 
poses to  do  is  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion, and  the  demand  is  in  strict 
keepiniZ  with  the  character  assigned 
to  the  Council  in  India.  The  sense, 
the  enlightenment,  and  liberal 
spirit  of  the  Council  have  been  *re- 

Seatedly  shown;  and  although  the 
isagreements  among  g-uthorities 
which  appear  everywhere  in  India 
have  not  failed  to  show  themselves 
in  the  Council,  the  conduct  of  its 
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members  has  been  sufficiently  pru- 
dent and  bold  to  redeem  from  nse- 
lessness  an  institution  that  might 
in  feebler  hands  have  easily  de- 
generated into  an  utter  sham.  The 
credit  of  this  success  is  due,  per- 
haps, to  Sir  Barnes  Peacock  more 
than  to  anv  other  person. 

Evidently,  however,   the   great 
help  which  India  now  needs  must 
come  from  England.    If  we  are  to 
hold  India  we  must  make  it  pay, 
■and  no  calculation  of  coming  events 
is   more   unassailable    than   that 
which  tells  us  that  India,  if  well 
governed,  will  do  much  more  than 
pay.    There  is  endless  wealth  in 
India^  if  only  England  will  take 
the  trouble  to  gather  it.    The  re- 
sources of  India  are  in  its  vast 
mineral  wealth,  in  its  teeming  soil, 
and   its   inexhaustible   supply  of 
labour.    One  thing  is  wantmg,  and 
that  is  good  channels  of  communi- 
cation.   We  must  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  the  English  Government 
is  expected  to  show  before  the  end 
of  the  session  how  these  means  of 
communication    are   to  be  made 
without  any  interruption  and  in  the 
shortest  possible  tune.    Now,  the 
works  that  have  been  be^hn  are  at 
a  stand-still,  and  it  requires  some 
consideration  to  xmderstand  all  that 
this  stand-still  implies.   In  the  first 
place,  India  is  being  taxed  to  pay 
Jg  per  cent,  on  an  outlay  that  is 
wholly  unremunerative ;  and  then 
nothing  half  finished  is  really  at  a 
stand-still  in   an  Indian  chmate. 
The  suspension  of  public  works  in 
India  means  the  piers  of  proposed 
bridges  being  washed  away  in  the 
rain.    It  means  earthwork  utterly 
destroyed.     It   means  unfinished 
projects  of  every  kind  abandoned 
to  the  certain  and  immediate  ra- 
vages of  the  climate,  decay  and 
insects.      It   means    millions    of 
pounds   immediately  and   irrepa- 
rably lost     Therefore,  unless  all 
that  has  been  done  is  to  have  been 
done  in  vain,  money  must  be  found 
for  public  works  in  India :  and  it 
must  be  foimd  not  only  in  England 
but  by  England.    No  investment 
could  be  better  than  for  England 
to  lend  India  money  to  be  spent  in 
reproductive   operations.      Where 
we  lent  ten  millions^  India  could 


afford  hereafter  to  pay  back  twenty; 
and  this  is  the  only  conceivable 
means  by  which  the  National  debt 
of  India — ^which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
itches,  although  it  is  only  a  flea- 
bite — can  ever  be  reduced.  For- 
tunately the  cry  for  cotton  is  likely 
soon  to  accomplish  what  argu- 
ment and  common-sense  have  long 
preached  in  vain.  We  must  have 
cotton,  and  India  can  give  it  us. 
A  bold  and  far-sighted  Indian 
Minister  has  it  in  his  power^  if  the 
opportunity  of  this  session  is 
rightly  used,  to  make  us  indepen- 
dent of  slave-grown  cotton  for  ever. 
That  much  will  be  done  for  re- 
trenchment at  home  is  not  to  be 
expected.  The  address  of  the  un- 
attached Liberab  to  Lord  Pal- 
merston  iUustrates  very  aptly  the 
reasons  ^t  make  any  practical 
control  of  expenditure  so  difficult 
in  the  House  of  Commons.    The 

§entlemen  who  signed  the  address 
0  not  appear  to  have  thought  that 
taxation  is  a  matter  under  their 
control;  they  only  beg  the  Prime 
Minister  to  let  them  off  paying. 
They  come  to  him  as  a  cottage 
tenant  is  apt  to  come  to  a  gentle- 
man landlord,  and  beg  him  not  to 
be  hard  on  a  poor  fellow.  Wisdom 
has  come  out  of  Gath,  and  even 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans  and  Mr.  Edwin 
James  have  laughed  these  Liberal 
beggars  to  scorn,  and  reminded 
them  that  it  would  be  much  better 
that  economical  members  should 
attend  in  their  places  on  Estimate 
nights  instead  of  signing  hnmble 
addresses  to  a  minister.  Then 
again,  what  are  we  to  think  of 
men  who  seriously  argue  that  no 
precautions  ought  to  be  taken 
against  France  because  English- 
men can  go  into  France  without 
passports)  Men  who  are  so  hazy 
in  their  reasoning  are  at  the  mercy 
of  a  minister,  and  he  can  guide 
them  as  he  likes,  and  swell  or  con- 
tract the  Estimates  as  he  pleases. 
The  Times  appears  to  us  to  have 
got  on  the  true  path  of  financial 
reform.  We  must  examine  the 
details  of  our  navsd  and  military 
expenditure,  and  not  weaken  our 
army  or  navy.  Some  little  time 
ago  the  rage  was  all  for  attacking 
individuals    and     throwing     the 
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blame  on  those  who  worked  the 
system.  This  instrument  of  re- 
form would  not  act.  It  was  found 
that,  as  a  rule,  those  who  worked 
the  system  were  honest  and  de- 
cently able  men ;  and  when  one  or 
two  charges  against  individuals  had 
been  proved  to  be  groundless,  the 
generosity  of  the  public  turned 
against  the  attacking  party,  and 
charges  against  persons  fell  into 
discredit.  That  anything  can  be 
proved  to  be  radically  wrong  in 
the  sjTStem  of  naval  or  military 
administration  is  extremely  im- 
prob^ible  •  but  still  it  is  the  system 
which  must  be  examined,  and  it  is 
by  a  recast  of  the  system,  so  far  as 
it  admits  of  improvement,  that  re- 
trenchment is  possible.  We  must 
not  hope  for  great  discoveries  or. 
great  relief.  The  good  that  is 
effected  will  not  be  attained  with- 
out a  minute  investigation  of  many 
dry  and  laborious  details,  and  the 
total  saving  will  disappoint  the 
dreams  of  enthusiastic  reformers. 
But  every  little  helps ;  and  a  mil- 
lion or  two  off  the  military  and 
naval  estimates  would  be  a  gain 
not  only  in  money,  but  in  acting  as 
a  guarantee  that  all  that  is  possible 
liad  been  done  to  reduce  the 
national  burdens. 

We  may  confidently  expect  that 
this  session  will  at  least  see  the 
passing  of  a  good  Bankruptcy  Bill 
and  of  a  Criminal  Code.  The  last 
measure  is  grievously  wanted,  and 
the  Code  is  quite  ready  and  has 
received  the  approbation  of  the 
Lords.  There  are  many  parts  of 
the  civil  law  of  England  which  it 
would  be  very  unwise  to  attempt 
to  codify;  but  the  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  eminently  suited  for 
bemg  condensed  into  a  single  Act. 
It  may  be  possible  that  a  true 
measure  for  facilitatuig  the  trans- 
fer of  landed  property  may  abo  be 
not  only  introduced,  but  carried. 
We  shall  then  have  had  some  real 
work  got  through  in  the  session. 
The  great  pomt  is  that  the 
Qovemment  should  not  introduce. 
more  bills  than  there  is  a  fair 
prospect  of  carrying  through. 

Italy  is  too  pressing  a  subject  to 
be  passed  over,  but  it  is  mournful 
to  reflect  how  easily  the  sovereign 


who  has  comforted  the  economical 
Liberals  by  abolishing  passports 
may  make  us  forget  retrenchment 
at  home  and  legal  reforms.  That 
we  shall  be  forced  ourselves  into  a 
war  is  indeed  unlikely,  but  if  there 
is  a  great  Continental  struggle  in 
which  France  takes  a  part,  or  if 
Syria  is  held  in  despite  of  English 
remonstraixces,  we  shall  all  of  us 
be  much  too  excited  and  much  too 
uneasy  to  care  about  bankruptcy 
bills,  or  the  comparative  pay  of  the 
Guards  and  the  Blues.  That  the 
Emperor  has  any  definite  intentions 
is  rendered  extremely  improbable 
by  all  that  has  lately  happened  in 
Italy.  The  prolongation  of  the 
struggle  in  Southern  Italy,  which 
is  entirely  due  to  France,  nas  be- 
trayed a  vacillation  and  a  feeble- 
ness of  policy  of  which  even  his 
enemies  would  never  have  suspected 
him  capable.  There  is  really  quite 
as  much  persistency  in  a  resolute 
policy  under  a  popular  Government 
as  in  the  nund  of  a  despot.  On 
the  whole,  the  Emperor  is  liberally 
inclined  so  long  as  Liberalism  does 
not  come  too  near  himsel£  But  so 
would  a  free  French  Assembly  be 
liberal  An  Assembly  in  which 
Legitimists  and  Ultramontanists 
must  be  present  would  throw  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  great 
enemy  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  But 
Louis  Napoleon  has  done  as  much 
harm  to  Piedmont  in  the  last  three 
months  as  could  have  been  done 
without  actually  putting  down  the 
Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
by  force  of  arms.  Sometimes  a 
desi)ot  seems  superior  as  a  guide  of 
foreign  policy  to  a  free  Assembly  ; 
but  he  quite  as  often  falls  to  its 
level,  or  even  below  it.  It  is  very 
improbable  that  a  French  Assembly, 
if  free  to  exercise  a  choice,  woula 
have  first  applauded  the  invasion 
of  the  Neapolitan  States,  and  then 
ordered  the  fleet  to  defend  Gaeta 
against  Victor  Emmanuel 

Whether  the  Assembly  is  meant 
to  make  any  approach  towards  free- 
dom will  be  decided  before  long** 
Tlie  Senate  will  have  to  determine 
the  conditions  under  which  the 
decree  of  November  is  to  be  taken 
advantage  of,  and  the  debate  on 
the  address  when  the  Corps  L6gis- 
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latif  assembles  will  test  the  degree 
'  of  freedom  which  debaters  can  pre- 
sume on.  It  is  said  that  the  Cham- 
bers will  soon  be  dissolved,  and 
then  a  new  election  will  offer  a 
splendid  opportunity  to  M.  Per- 
signy  to  show  that  he  is  really  des- 
tined to  inaugurate  so  startling  a 
novelty  as  freedom  of  electoral 
choice  would  be  in  Imperial  France. 
Of  course  no  real  opposition  to  the 
Emperor  or  to  the  Empire  will  be 
thought  of  at  the  elections.  But 
there  are  many  places  where  the 
wish  for  free  discussion  is  suffici- 
ently strong  to  win  a  majority  for 
an  independent  candidate,  if  the 
force  of  the  Grovemment  were  not 
exerted  to  defeat  him.  The  real 
question  for  the  immediate  future 
of  France  is  whether  the  freedom 
of  voting  will  be  so  far  accorded 
that  this  wish  for  a  Jxyndjide  free- 
dom shall  not  be  wholly  stifled.  It 
is,  however,  only  too  probable  that 
all  peaceful  efforts  for  internal 
liberty  in  France  may  be  ended  or 
postponed  by  the  outbreak  of  war 
on  a  great  scale.  France  is  arming 
itself  even  more  rapidly  and  eagerly 
than  on  the  eve  of  the  last  Italian 
struggle.  New  battalions,  new 
levies,  new  rifled  ^ns,  new  plated 
ships,  are  the  topics  every  day  of 
the  correspondents  of  English  news- 

Eapers.  Prussia,  probably,  would 
e  very  glad  to  be  sure  that  elec- 
toral reform  is  the  most  interesting 
topic  that  the  French  mind  will 
apply  itself  to  this  year. 

It  must,  however,  be  said  that 
Prussia  does  not  seem  inclined  to 
cry  for  peace.  The  new  King  has 
begun  his  reign  with  some  very 
martial  speeches.  He  appears  to 
feel  that  now  he  is  reaUy  the  head 
of  an  army,  ind  he  will  let  Europe 
know  it.  He  is  quite  right  in  this. 
Unless  Prussia  can  fight  and  will 
fight,  she  is  nothing.  Unless  she 
is  worth  rallying  to,  the  minor 
States  cannot  be  expected  to  raUy 
to  her.  She  puts  forward  too  great 
pretensions  to  be  suffered  to  repose 
m  humble  obscurity,  and  to  be  pro- 
tected by  the  Great  Powers.  She 
plaims  to  be  a  great  Power  herself, 
although  this  position  is  avowedly 
accorded  her  m  a  great  measure 
because  she  fought  at  Waterloo, 


and  because  England  wants  a  Pro- 
testant supporter  in  the  Councils 
of  Europe.  We  heartily  wish — not 
for  our  sakes  so  much  as  for  the 
sake  of  Prussia,  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  civilized  world — that  she 
would  show  herself  and  make  her- 
self really  a  great  Power.  To  do 
this  she  must  be  ready  to  fight,  and 
not  afraid  to  fight,  a  big  enemy. 
And  so  the  King  is  quite  right  in 
saying  that  his  first  duty  is  to  see 
that  the  Prussian  army  is  as  effi- 
cient as  it  can  be  made. 

Whether  Prussia  would  be  right 
in  attacking  Denmark  in  order  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  tfie  Danish 
duchies,  is  a  much  more  difficult 
matter  to  determine.    If  justice  is 
on   the   German   side,   then   un- 
.  doubtedly  Prussia  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  secure  justice  being  done 
her,  and  should  despise  all  threats 
of  the  possible  hostility  of  France 
or  Russia.    But  first  of  all  we  want 
to  know  on   which   side  justice 
really  lie&    Those  who  know  any- 
thing about  one  of  the  most  ob- 
scure and  driest  portions  of  Euro- 
pean history,  are  well  aware  that 
Holstein  belongs  to  the  German 
Confederation,  and  that  Schleswig 
does  not.    Frbnd  fade^  therefore, 
the  Germans  have  nothing  to  do 
with  Schleswig,  although  a  large 
number  of  its  inhabitants  may  be . 
Germans.    But  theiuthe  Germans 
allege  that  by  an  understanding 
between  the  ^chleswigers  and  Grer- 
many,  on  the  one  hand,  and  be- 
tween Denmark  and  Germany  on 
the  other,  special  rights  of  protec- 
tion have  been  gained  and  sanc- 
tioned which  entitle  Germany  to 
interfere.      After    the    battle    of 
Istedt,  in  which  the  troops  of  the 
Duchies  were  defeated,  Prussia  and 
Austria  persuaded  or  commanded 
the  insurgents  to  deliver  over  the 
fortress  of  Bendsburg,  on  condition 
of  the  great  German  rowers  seeing 
that  justice  was  done  them.    This 
was  done,  and  the  Germans  say 
what  the  Danes  naturally    deny, 
that  Denmark  could  not  have  taken 
the  fortress  of  Bendsburg,  and  that 
it  was  handed  over  as  a  present  from 
the  great  German  Powers.    Subse- 
quently there  was  a  vast  amount  of 
correspondence  between  the  Ger- 
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man  Powers  and  Denmark,  which 
ended  in  the  Danish  Government 
announcing  its  intention  to  invest 
each  province  with  separate  legis- 
lative power,  and  to  treat  Danes 
and  Germans  exactly  alike.  The 
Germans  say  that  this  was  an  un- 
dertaking entered  into  by  Den- 
mark, and  was  the  recoiiipence  for 
the  termination  of  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  war  by  German  inter- 
ference. The  Danes  say  that  it 
was  a  mere  announcement  of  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  of 
Denmark.  Lastly,  the  two  nations 
are  at  issue  on  the  question  of  fact 
whether  Ihe  Germans  in  Schleswiff 
have  been  badly  treated,  and 
whether  their  ill-treatment  would 
be  an  infraction  of  the  convention, 
if  that  convention  were  binding. 
The  Germans  allege  that  German 
parties  have  been  driven  away,  that 
the  education  of  children  in  Ger- 
man has  been  forbidden,  and  that 
a  rigorous  police  prevents  the 
assembling  of  Germans  even  for 
the  most  innocent  purposes.  These 
are  all  questions  of  fact,  and  very 
few  persons  in  England  can  have 
any  means  of  determining  these 
satisfactorily.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed  that  the  concessions 
made  within  the  last  few  weeks  by 
Denmark,  are  of  a  nature  to  show 
that  the  treatment  of  the  Germans 
had  not  beep  very  gentle.  The 
Danish  Government  makes  quite  a 
merit  of  allowing  Germans  to  edu- 
cate, henceforth,  their  children  in 
private  in  the  German  tongue. 
This  does  not  seem  much  of  a 
boon.  But  what  is  really  impor- 
tant to  imderstand  is,  that  this  is 
not  a  piece  of  Quixotism  or  of  a 
wish  for  aggrandizement  on  the 
part  of  Prussia,  unsupported  by 
plausible  reasons.  If  Uie  German 
view  of  the  case  is  the  true  one,  it 
is  a  very  ^ood  case,  and  we  hojje 
that  Prussia  will  see  that  it  is 
efficiently  supported  by  arms.  If 
Denmark  is  in  the  right,  we  have 
every  good  wish  for  a  country  so 
gallant  and  free.  The  only  thing 
we  object  to  is  that  England,  or 
France,  or  Russia  should  dictate  to 
Prussia  her  course  of  conduct  irre- 
spectively of  the  merits  of  the  case. 
The  dmerence  of  language  which 


is  at  the  root  of  this  quarrel  be- 
tween Germany  and  Denmark;  is 
also  causing  many  difficulties  else- 
where. Prussia,  which  thinks  itself 
bound  to  protect  the  German  lan- 
guage in  Schleswig,  is  engaged  in 
forcing  German  on  the  reluctant 
people  of  Posen.  Theoretically  the 
legal  and  proper  language  in  Polish 
Prussia  is  Polish.  But  practically, 
the  German  officials  insist  on  Ger- 
man being  talked  and  written  in 
all  official  communications.  If  a 
letter  comes  to  the  post-office  con- 
taining money,  it  is  not  delivered 
unless  a  receipt  is  given  in  Ger- 
man. The  mayors  of  the  villages 
are  obliged  to  correspond  in  Ger- 
man, a  language  of  which  they 
generally  do  not  know  a  word, 
when  they  write  to  the  central 
authorities.  Every  summons  to 
serve  on  a. jury  is  framed  in  the 
German  language,  and  if  a  Pole 
will  not  take  notice  of  it  he  is  fined, 
and  the  fine  is  exacted  from  him 
by  putting  his  goods  up  to  auction. 
Of  all  this  the  Poles  complain 
bitterly.  But  with  only  a  veiy 
moderate  claim  to  pity.  There  is 
a  wide  difference  between  making 
the  lan^age  of  the  central  govern- 
ment obligatory  in  official  matters, 
and  forcing  it  on  private  families 
as  the  only  vehicle  of  education. 
Prussian  officials  are  often  very 
disagreeable,  and  they  may  some- 
times require  German  where  good 
sense  would  recommend  an  indiQ- 
gence  for  native  ignorance.  But 
the  Poles  are  proverbially  quick  at 
learning  languages,  and  they  might 
easily,  we  should  have  thought, 
have  learnt  enough  to  give  receipts 
in  German,  and  obey  German 
summonses  to  sit  on  juries. 

The  difficulty  is  really  much 
greater  when  it  assumes  the  form 
which  has  been  pressed  on  the 
Austrian  Government  by  the  Gal^ 
Hcians.  To  the  scheme  of  govern- 
ing the  whole  Empire  by  a  central 
Diet,  they  object  on  the  ground 
that  the  Gallician  representatives 
will  never  have  justice  done  them, 
as  they  will  either  not  be  able  to 
speak  German,  or  else  will  labour 
under  the  disadvantage  of  a  foreign 
accent.  Hungary  may  say  the 
same,  and  undoubtedly  this  is  a 
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very  considerable  obstacle  to  the 
formation  of  a  real  representative 
system  in  Austria.  It  is  true  that 
in  Canada  French  and  English 
work  together,  and  that  in  the 
Canadian  Assembly  a  speaker  may 
use  either  language  at  his  pleasure. 
But  in  the  first  place,  the  French, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  willing  to 
abandon  their  position  of  equality, 
and  they  generally  talk  English, 
while  the  English  rarely  or  never 
speak  in  French.  And,  secondly, 
the  two  languages  both  possess  a 
great  and  standard  literature.  In 
Austria  it  is  very  imlikely  that  the 
Hungarians  or  Gallicians  will  ac- 
knowledge the  superiority  of  the 
Germans  by  talking  their  language ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason,  except  a 
political  one,  why  Germans  should 
learn  Hungarian.  So  long  as  the 
central  body  consisted  only  of 
nominees  of  the  Crown  or  of  a  few 
provincial  magnates,  however  de- 
puted, the  separation  arising  from 
the  diversity  of  languages  might  be 
surmounted  •  but  a  real  representa- 
tive Assembly  might  find  itself  at 
Vienna  in  the  position  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Tower  of  Babel, 
and  would  be  likely  inclined  to 
disperse  as  they  did. 

Austria  appears  to  be  determined 
to  try  her  strength  with  Hungary 
before  her  prestige  is  entirely  gone. 
The  Hungarians  have  taken  it  for 
granted  that  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  restored  to  the  exact 
position  which  they  occupied  in 
1848.  They  decline  to  pay  taxes 
because  the  existing  taxation  has 
not  received  the  sanction  of  a 
Hungarian  Diet.  They  look  on  all 
the  political  exiles  as  restored ;  and 
Kossuth,  Klapka,  Turr,  and  other 
less  known  names  appear  in  the 
lists  of  county  elections.  Lastly, 
they  consider  that  Austrian  law  is 
abrogated,  and  demand  that  all  the 
tribunals  shall  at  once  administer 
justice  in  Himgarian.  As  the 
existence  of  a  Hungarian  Govern- 
ment is  stiU  only  theoretical,  the 
natural  consequence  of  this  claim 
to  be  governed  by  a  non-existing 
government  was  anarchy.  The 
Austrian  Government,  therefore, 
in  conjunction  with  those  Hunga- 
rians who  work  with  Austria,  has 
determined  to  recal  Hungary  to 


the  recollection  of  facts.    It  an- 
nounces that  the  taxes  now  due 
must  and  shall  be  collected.     It 
reminds  Hungarian  electors  that  it 
is  futile  to  elect  men  whose  lives 
would  be  forfeited  if  they  appeared; 
and  it  insists  that  until  Hungarian 
Courts  are  organized  by  the  future 
Hungarian    Diet,     the    Austrian 
Courts  must  retain  their  jurisdic- 
tion.   It  is  said  that  large  bodies 
of  troops  have  been  moved  up  so 
as  to  ensure  obedience  in  case  there 
is  any  hesitation.    If  we  ventured 
to  guess,  we  should  imagine  that 
for  the  moment  Austria  will  be 
obeyed.    There  is  a  rough  common 
sense  in  her  claims  which  must 
make  itself  felt,  and  the  Hungarians 
are   not   ready  for  revolution  at 
present.     The  Committee  of  the 
County  of  Gran  has  issued  a  re- 
monstrance ;  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  issuing  a  con- 
stitutional remonstrance  and  active 
disobedience.    Still,  the  exertion  of 
force  now  makes  it  more  probable 
than  ever  that  Austria  will  have  to 
meet  Hungary  in  arms  in  the  spring. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  exac- 
tion   of    taxes    will   reconcile   a 
people  which  has  begun  to  think 
itself    independent;    and    unless 
Hungary  is  coaxed  into  peace,  it 
will  not,  we  may  be  sure^  yield 
without  a  struggle.    It  is,  mdeed, 
too  much  boimd  up  with  its  neigh- 
bours to  abandon  the  position  it 
has  assumed.    The  whole  body  of 
Hungarian  exiles,  names  dear  to 
every  Hungarian,  will  conspire  with 
all  the  most  ardent  spirits  of  Italy 
and  of  Eastern  Europe  to  prevent 
Hungary  from  shrinking  into  what 
they  would  think  the  insignificance 
of  peaceful  obedience.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Turkey  is  now 
being  visited  by  the  future  leaders 
of  an  armed  revolution,  and  that 
the  Danube  is   being   made   the 
channel  of  providing  the  Hunga- 
rians with  the  mumtions  of  war. 
What  is  there  that  will  keep  off 
this   impending  revolution?     We 
are  not  aware   that   anyone   can 
suggest  an  answer,  except  the  fear 
of   failure.     The  revolution  may 
break  out  and  be  made  to  faU.    It 
is  this  that  is  set  before  Victor 
^Emmanuel  as  the  obiect   of   his 
ambition  and  his  poUcy.     If  he 
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and  Cavour  can  keep  the  regular 
forces  of  Italy  quiet,  Austria  can, 
it  is  thought,  dispose  of  Italian 
volunteers  and  Hungarian  rebels. 
It  is  of  no  use  overlooking  this. 
When  the.  French  governmental 
journals  announce  day  after  day 
that  France  looks  to  Piedmont  to 
maintain  peace,  what  is  intended, 
unless  the  whole  announcement  is  a 
delusion,  but  that  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  Cavour  should  allow  Hungary 
to  rise  in  vain,  and  Garibaldi  to  be 
defeated  in  Dalmatian  The  King 
and  Parliament  cannot  prevent  this 
issue  being  forced  on  tnem.  It  is 
in  ike  power  of  Garibaldi  and  the 
Hungarian  exiles  to  oblige  Pied- 
mont to  accept  or  reject  tms  great 
opportunity  of  regaining  Venice, 
^d  it  is  as  certain  as  any  future 
event  can  be  tiiat  this  power  wiU 
be  exerted.  Austria  obliges  Hun* 
garv  to  pay  taxes ;  either  resistance 
will  be  made  at  once  and  then  the 
war  begins,  or  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, a  reluctant  obedience  will  be 
rendered,  and  its  bitterness  will  be 
sweetened  by  the  daily  thought 
that  the  time  of  spring  and  war  is 
approaching.  These  taxes  are  the 
sorest  of  all  points  with  the  Hunga- 
rian. He  pays  them  to  a  foreigner 
and  a  conqueror,  and  the  foreign 
officials  of  the  conqueror  sell  up 
his  house  and  all  that  is  his  in 
order  to  pay  the  troops  that  keep 
>iiTn  down.  Thus  every  village, 
however  remote,  and  every  villager, 
however  obscure,  is  brought  into 
collision  with  the  Government. 
To  this  old  feeling  we  must  add 
the  new  conviction  instilled  by  the 
recent  concessions  of  Austria,  that 
the  tide  of  fortune  has  now  turned, 
and  that  Hungary  is  destined  to  be 
free.  A  people  agitated  by  such 
feelings  is  as  dried  grass  before 
the  fire,  whenever  a  popular  hero 
chooses  to  let  fall  a  sparK. 

The  elections  for  the  new  United 
Parliament  of  Italy  are  watched 
with  the  greatest  interest ;  but  the 
question  at  issue  is  really  whether 
tne  country  generally  has  con- 
fidence in  the  uprightness  and 
ability  of  Cavour,  and  not  whether 
Garibaldi  is  to  be  at  liberty  to  force 
the  country  into  a  war.  He  can 
do  as  he  pleases  about  that  without 
troubling  himself  how  electors  vote. 


Btit  there  is  much  to  be  decided 
besides  the  mere  fact  of  war. 
Garibaldi  made  the  most  serious 
ndstakes  at  Naples,  and  very  nearly 
produced  an  open  collision  between 
the  King  and  the  Republican  party. 
It  is  therefore  of  tne  utmost  im- 
portance to  know  whether  Italy 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that, 
however  much  she  may  stand  by 
Garibaldij  she  does  not  consider  it 
within  his  competence  to  decide 
on  questions  of  government.  The 
Parliament  of  North  Italy  virtually 
gave  this  to  be  understood  by 
voting  in  obedience  to  Cavour's 
wish  that  the  annexation  of 
Southern  Italy  should  be  accepted 
without  conditions.  WiU  the  in- 
troduction of  the  representation  of 
Southern  Italy  change  the  tone  of 
the  Parliament  on  this  head  ?  The 
Eepublican  fanatics  hope  that  it 
wifl.  All  the  best  friends  of  Italy 
earnestly  pray  that  it  may  not. 

It  is  long  since  any  occurrence  has 
agitated  the  world  of  a  character  so 
mournful  and  alarming  to  English- 
men as  the  secession  of  the  Southern 
States,  and  the  prospect  of  an  armed 
struggle  between  the  South  and 
North.  America  appears  to  be 
drifting  into  a  civil  war,  that  is, 
into  the  greatest  calamity  that  ever 
afflicts  mankind.  We  do  not  un- 
derstand what  the  North  proposes 
to  eflfect  by  using  force.  That  it 
may  have  the  right  to  do  so,  is  a 
legal  proposition  not  easy  to  deny 
or  maintain.  But  nations  do  not 
act  by  the  mere  consideration  of 
bare  legal  rights.  They  must  see 
either  that  they  are  bound  in 
honour  to  use  force^  or  that  they 
will  gain  by  using  it.  What  can 
the  North  gaini  Probably  the 
argument  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  advice  given  by  those  most 
bent  on  coercing  South  Carolina,  is 
that  the  other  States  not  yet  com- 
mitted will  be  frightened  at  the 
prospect  of  war.  and  find  some 
means  of  reconciling  their  preten- 
sions with  the  supremacy  of  the 
North.  Then  if  South  Carolina 
stood  alone,  or  was  only  supported 
by  the  other  States  that  tooK  part 
in  the  first  movement,  they  would 
in  time  be  reduced  to  terms,  and 
would  have  to  accept  a  common 
lot  with  the  non-seceding  Slave 
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States.  Especially,  it  may  be 
thought,  that  the  border  States,  and 
more  particularly  the  great  border 
State  of  Virginia,  would  take  the 
side  of  security  and  peace :  and 
even  if  the  cotton-growing  States 
were  ultimately  to  be  allowed  to 
secede,  the  border  States  would  be 
preserved  to  the  Union.  We  can- 
not pretend  to  judge  better  than 
Americans  judge,  or  we  should 
have  thought  that  this  was  a  wild 
vision  not  worth  risking  a  civil 
war  for.  It  may  be  true  that  the 
border  States  have  as  much  reason 
to  stay  with  the  North  as  to  secede 
with  the  South ;  but  then  the 
point  of  honour  would  be  at  once 
raised  by  an  armed  collision.  If 
the  border  States  remained  neutral 
they  would  be  accused  of  deserting 
the  cause  they  have  professed  to 
uphold.  And  it  must  be  remem- 
bered by  whom  the  accusation 
would  be  made.  In  a  civil  war, 
charges  of  dishonourable  inactivity 
are  made  not  by  distant  and  alien 
critics,  but  by  near  and  intimate 
friends,  by  brother  against  brother, 
by  parent  against  child.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  if  peace  is  preserved,  if 
no  more  colhsions  take  place  than 
those  we  have  already  heard  of, 
the  border  States  ma^r  remain  in 
the  Union ;  but  if  civil  war  once 
commences,  every  Virginian  who 
failed  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the 
South  would  hold  himself  dis- 
honoured. 

If  the  Union  is  broken  up  we 
shall  have  two  questions  to  resolve 
that  will  interest  us  deeply.  We 
shall  have  to  consider  how  we  are 
tojprevent  the  revival  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade,  and  how  we  are  to 
supply  ourselves  with  cotton.  Far 
the  best  solution  of  the  first  diffi- 
culty appears  to  .us  to  lie  in  not 
recognising  the  new  confederation 
unless  it  engages  not  to  import 
slaves  from  over  sea.  This  would 
be  a  strong  measure,  but  it  is  the 
only  measure  that  would  be  eflfec- 
tual,  and  it  is  much  better  to  do 
effectually  what  must  be  done 
somehow.  We  could  not  aUow  the 
open,  undisguised  traffic  in  slaves 
over  the  Atlantic.  When  we  know 
that  a  State  is  being  formed  with 


the  express  object  of  making  money 
by  importing  them,  we  had  much 
better  raise  the  question  at  the 
outset,  and  announce  that  if  an 
attempt  is  made  to  revive  the 
traffic  we  shall  stop  it.  We  are 
certain  to  be  supported  by  the 
Northern  Union,  wnich,  although 
powerless  to  coerce  the  South,  is 
quite  able  to  beat  it  at  sea.  If  we 
once  came  to  diplomatic  arrange- 
ments on  the  point  after  the  South- 
em  Union  has  been  recognised,  we 
should  be  sure  either  to  be  foiled 
and  jockied,  or  else  to  have  to  go  to 
war  in  order  to  dictate  our  terms* 
We  may  take  it  for  granted  that 
England  would  never  endure  the 
importation  of  slaves  by  a  new 
slave-holding  community.  This  is 
a  determination  that  is  unalterable, 
and  therefore  we  had  better  take 
care  from  the  first  that  there  is  no 
misunderstanding  about  it. 

The  South  has  been  buoyed  up 
to  encounter  all  the  risks  of  seces- 
sion by  the  conviction  that  we 
must  have  cotton  at  any  price,  and 
that  they  would  be  able  to  dictate 
terms  to  us,  and  grow  richer  and 
richer  while  we  become  humbler 
and  humbler.  It  is  now  the  great- 
est kindness  we  can  do  ourselves 
and  them  to  show  them  their 
mistake.  If  England  determined 
to  prow  her  own  cotton,  she  could 
do  it.  India  offers  a  supply  which 
it  only  requires  railways  to  bring 
to  the  shore.  It  is  a  curious  thing 
that  the  hoisting  of  the  Palmetto 
flag  at  Charleston  is  the  one  thing 
probably  that  could  have  persuaded 
English  statesmen  not  to  leave 
hall-constructed  railways  to  rot  in 
India.  Australia  will  also  supply 
some  of  the  finer  growths,  and  so 
\nay  the  Cape.  But  India  has  not 
only  a  suitable  soil  and  sky,  but 
also  cheap  labour,  much  cheaper 
labour  than  that  of  American 
negroes.  We  trust  that  one  of  the 
very  first  things  on  which  Parlia- 
mejit  will  demand  a  satisfactory 
answer  from  Ministers,  will  be  the 
steps  that  are  being  taken  to  ensure 
the  growth  pf  cotton  in  India  on  a 
really  great  scale,  and  to  provide 
without  delay  adequate  means  of 
bringing  it  to  the  sea. 
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CHAPTEK    IX 

JOHN  GOBDON. 


THERE  are  some  men  who  seem 
to  be  consulted  instinctively 
by  every  one  in  a  diflSculty.  Which 
of  us  but  has  a  friend  somewhere 
to  whom  he  flies  at  a  moment's 
notice,  when  he  finds  himself  in  a 
dilemma ;  whose  opinions  he  asks 
eagerly,  to  whose  maxims  he  listens 
with  respectful  deference,  for  whose 
brotherly  interest  he  certainly  feels 
intensely  grateful,  and  by  whose 
advice  he  as  certainly  refuses  to 
abidel 

I  have  heard  experienced  counsel 
affirm,  that  the  great  difficulty 
they  have  to  contend  with  in  the 
defence  of  criminal  cases,  is  the 
extreme  unwillingness  on  the  part 
of  the  prisoner  to  confess  even  to 
liis  adviser  *the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.' 
There  is  a  suppressio  veri  somewhere 
in  the  unbosoming  of  even  the 
most  candid  of  culprits,  and  on  this 
unfortified  point  the  whole  defence 
is  apt  to  Break  down.  *I  could 
have  got  him  off,  if  I'd  been  quite 
sure  he  did  it,'  says  the  astute 
Balthazar ; '  but  if  a  man  wont  trust 
bis  counsel,  he  deserves  to  lose, 
and  be  hanged  to  himl'  Which  is 
perhaps,  after  aU,  the  result  of  his 
ill-advised  insincerity. 

Now  on  a  point  in  which  his  own 
personal  feelings  were  not  con- 
cerned (for  on  those  in  which  they 
are  I  hold  no  man  to  be  better  than 
a  fool),  I  would  have  taken  John 
Gordon's  opinion  as  I  woxdd  the 
Lord  Chancellor's.    He  was  one  of 
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the  few  men  I  have  ever  known, 
who  could  calculate  the  eventvm 
not  the  immediate  results  of  any 

flven  measure.  I  can  find  hun- 
reds  who  will  demonstrate  clearly 
that  if  I  pull  the  trigger  the  piece 
will  go  off;  but  I  could  number  on 
my  fingers  those  whose  far-sighted- 
ness can  hazard  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  cartridge  will  reach 
the  pigeon  at  which  it  is  aimed,  or 
fall  short  in  the  breast  of  the 
inglorious  crow.  John  Grordon, 
like  a  fine  rider  across  a  country, 
eould  see  his  way,  so  to  speak,  into 
the  far  distance,  field  by  field.  It 
would  have  been  a  very  queer 
obstacle  that  turned  him  from  it 
when  once  he  had  taken  his  Hne. 

His  whole  career  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  uncompromising  deter- 
mination. He  was  well-bom,  in- 
deed a  distant  connexion  of  Lady 
Olivia's,  well-bred,  and  well-edu- 
cated; hvt  he  was  a  second  son. 
These  encumbrances  may  think 
themselves  fortunate  in  succeeding 
to  a  portion  at  all;  more  fortunate 
still  if  it  is  ever  paid  up.  John 
Gordon's  brother  had  five  thousand 
a  year ;  John  Gordon  himself  had 
fivethousand'pounds.  He  inherited, 
though,  from  his  mother,  a  legacy 
worth  five  times  that  amount.  An 
iron  constitution,  which  nothing 
seemed  able  to  impair;  and  a 
stren^h  of  will  rarely  equalled,  at 
least  m  his  own  sex.  An  off-shoot 
from  the  illustrious  stock  to  which 
Lady  Olivia  belonged,  the  late  Mrs. 
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Good  }w  Nothing;  or.  All  Down  HiU. 


[March, 


Gordon  possessed,  in  common  with 
her  family,  a  noble  obstinacy,  which, 
while  it  degenerated  in  the  male 
scions  into  pig-headedness  and 
stupidity,  fortified  the  females  into 
rulers  oi  absolute  and  irrespon- 
sible authority.  This  quality  had 
descended  to  her  son,  modified,  as 
became  his  sex,  into  a  milder  form : 
and  to  anunswerving  determination 
in  that  course  which  his  reason  told 
him  was  the  most  judicious,  John 
owed  all  the  success  he  ever  had 
in  life. 

Most^  young  men  of  the  upper 
class  with  five  thousand  pounds, 
seem  to  think  so  inadequate  a  pro- 
vision is  hardly  worth  taking  care 
of,  and  fritter  the  principal  away 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  with  a 
touching  resignation  and  an  impli- 
cit reliance  on  Destiny  wluch 
would  do  credit  to  a  Moslexn.  Some 
more  adventurous  spirits  sink  their 
capital  in  the  purchase  of  commis- 
sions in  the  army;  a  glorious 
profession,  doubtless,  but  not  lucra- 
tive. Bellona's  noblest  prizes  will 
make  their  winner  illustrious,  cer- 
tainly, but  not  independent ;  and  a 
clean-swept  orderly^-room  is  a  poor 
substitute  to  a  middle-aged  man 
for  the  happiness  of  a  home.  To 
be  sure,  there  is  the  off-chance  of  a 
settlement  by  violent  death,  but* 
this  can  scarcely  be  placed  to  the 
credit  side  of  the  account.  Few 
think  of  making  the  five  thousand 
into  ten  thousand;  but  of  these 
few  was  John  Gordon.  At  eighteen 
he  thought  the  matter  over  in  this 
wise — *  What  would  I  wish  to  be  at 
forty]  Certainly  at  that  age  one 
begins  to  get  an  old  fellow ;  but  I 
doubt  if  even  then  one  is  quite  past 
all  the  pleasures  of  life.  I  see  men 
at  forty  as  active,  as  full  of  energy, 
as  hopeful,  as  enthusiastic,  almost 
as  great  fools,  as  at  twenty.  I  am 
not  sure  but  that  they  enjoy  the 
world  more  than  their  juniors. 
Their  place  is  marked  out,  their 
position  established  and  allowed - 
thev  can  still  look  forward,  and 

Eerhaps  it  is  pleasant  also,  to  look 
ack  (John  had  seen  but  little  from 
the  latter  point  of  view,  and  knew 
as  yet  nothing  of  *a  sorrow's  crown 
of  sorrow*),  i  es,  it  is  not  such  a 
worn-out  s^e  after  all  What  would 


I  like  to  be  at  forty  1  I  should  like 
to  be  independent ;  to  have  influ- 
ence, a  certain  station,  and  recog- 
nised position  in  society.  Perhaps 
I  might  wish  to  marry;  certainly  I 
should  want  a  home.  How  are 
these  things  to  be  obtained?  I 
want  them,  therefore  I  vnU  have 
them.  I  have  youth,  I  feel ;  I  have 
energy  and  enaurance,  I  know.  I 
have  never  been  beat  yet  in  the 
cricket-ground  or  the  school-room ; 
whv  should  I  not  conquer  in  the 
real  world  outside  ?  Had  I  lived  in 
the  dark  ages,  I  should  have  taken 
care  to  have  a  good  horse  under 
me,  a  good  sword  by  my  side,  as 
many  men-at-arms  as  I  could  com- 
mand at  my  back.  In  those  days, 
such  were  the  accessories  which 
wrested  power  and  independence, 
and  the  eiyoyments  of  life.  What 
constitutes  power  now?  What  is 
the  talisman  that  obtains  for  a  man 
respect,  regard,  friendship,  ap- 
plause, and  admiration?  Is  it 
genius? — ^no;  courage? — no;  bene- 
volence and  philanthropy? — no.  I 
have  already  seen  men  with  each 
and  all  of  these  qualities  go  irre- 
mediably to  the  walL  What  is 
it.  then  I—money !  Am  I  satisfied 
01  this? — thoroughly.  Money,  then, 
I  want,  and  money  I  wUL  have. 
How  am  I  to  get  it?  I  have  two- 
and-twenty  years  before  me,  and 
five  thousand  down  the  day  I  come 
of  age.  I  will  go  into  business  at 
once.  What  have  I  to  do  with 
aristocratic  prejudices?  and  what 
need  I  care  for  the  sneers  of  my 
smart  friends?  Will  the  blood 
they  talk  about  so  much  as  provide 
me  with  a  fine  coat,  as  it  does  a 
thorough-bred  horse  ?  Of  what  use 
is  an  escutcheon  without '  a  hall  to 
han^  it  up  in?  I  will  go  into 
business  to-morrow.  If  I  live  to 
see  my  fortieth  birthday,  it  shall 
not  be  my  fault  if  I  am  in  a  worse 
position  than  my  elder  brother!' 

Few  lads  of  eighteen  would  have 
argued  thus.  I  do  not  like  John 
Gordon  the  better  that  at  his  age 
he  could  so  clearly  see  his  own  way 
to  his  own  interest ;  but  I  am  not 
painting  people  as  I  should  wish, 
them  to  be,  but  simply  as  they  are. 
The  ypung  calculator  was  right 
enough  in  theory :  merely  wrong  in 
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a  matter  of  detail.  'The  children 
of  darkness,'  we  know,  are  'wise  in 
their  generation;'  and  we  cannot 
blame  the  man  who  resolves  to 
obtain  that  which  he  has  made  up 
his  mind  he  requires.  The  plan 
only  wanted  enlarging ;  the  schemer 
did  not  go  far  enough.  Had  he 
doubled  the  fixed  period,  substitu- 
ting eighty  for  forty,  and  set  his 
heart  on  a  safer  investment,  in  a 
certainbank  which  returns  miUions 
per  cent.,  and  into  which  'thieves 
cannot  break  through  and  steal,'  he 
would  indeed  have  proved  himself 
the  most  prudent  and  successful  of 
speculators. 

Into  business,  accordingly,  John 
Gordon  went;  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  on  a  hi^h  office-chair; 
and  mastering  detail  after  detail, 
and  intricacy  after  intricacy,  with 
the  dogged  resolution  so  peculiarly 
his  own.  When  a  man  shows 
himself  determined  to  take  ;his 
line,  irrespective  of  the  opinions  of 
others,  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
his  friends  interfere  with  him;  how 
soon  they  begin  to  coincide  with 
his  views,  and  vote  that  they  had 
agreed  with  him  all  along.  There 
is  nothing  so  easy  as  to  lead  a 
crowd,  but  then  you  must  not  be  a 
jMirt  of  the  crowd  yourself,  or 
shrink  one  iota  from  going  first. 
A  moment's  hesitation  is  fatal ;  but 
dash  in  resolutely,  and  though  it 
be  the  pit  of  Acheron,  never  doubt 
but  that  it  will  be  full  directly. 

John  Gordon  found  himself  quite 
as  welcome  in  the  great  world, 
quite  as  efficient  a  'stop-gap'  at  mv 
lord's  dinner-table,  or  my  ladys 
ball,  as  if  he  had  been  the  idlest  of 
the  drones,  consuming  his  five 
thousand  as  he  wanted  it  month  by 
month.  What  mattered  it  to  old 
Landless,  who  had  been  keeping 
his  empty  head  above  water  with 
the  greatest  difficulty  for  the  last 
forty  years,  that  the  pleasant  lis- 
tener who  sat  next  him  had  spent 
his  morning  digging  '  the  root  of  all 
evil'  east  of  Temple  Bar?  Miss 
TroUer  only  wanted  a  partner  to 
enable  her  to  dance  vis-it-^  to 
Lord  Grayling.  Mr.  Grordon's 
figure  was  gentlemanlike,  his  boots 
irreproachable.  It  made  no  diffe- 
rence whatever  to  that  far-seeing 


young  lady  whether  he  kept  a  ledger 
or  a  betting-book ;  and  doubtless 
her  ideas  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  each  were  equally  confused. 
Through  his  connexions,  he  pos- 
sessed the  entree  into  a  certain 
number  of  great  men's  houses,  a 
privilege  obtained  on  the  easiest 
terms  by  some,  and  difficult  as 
Paradise  to  win  W  others  ;  and  he 
took  advantage  of  his  position,  and 
frequented  their  solemnities,  called 
by  courtesy  '  entertainments,'  with 
sufficient  moderation.  John  Gordon 
was  a  satirist  jtisqu^au  bout  des 
ongles ;  albeit,  a  satirist  who  could 
see  good  as  well  as  evil;  and  a 
little  to  create  a  smile  amongst 
miich  which  could  but  call  up  a 
sneer.  So  it  amused  him  to  go 
into  this  world  of  gaiety  as  well  as 
that  of  business,  in  which  he  spent 
his  working  life;  to  watch  the 
anxieties,  and  over-reachings,  and 
rankling  grudges,  and  general  sel- 
fishness of  those  petty  gamblers, 
playing  as  eagerly  for  their  counters 
as  the  others  did  for  gold.  More- 
over, he  did  not  frequent  Vanity 
Fair  entirely  without  an  object. 
Few  men,  I  fancy,  do.  John  Gor- 
don's heart  was  robur  et  ass  triplex, 
sound  and  whole,  and  riveted,  so 
to  speak,  with  plates  of  steel :  yet 
it  had  its  predilections,  neverthe- 
less. Of  all  his  partners,  the  one 
he  preferred  to  dance  with,  the  one 
with,  whom  he  lingered  longest 
through  those  precious  'coohng' 
minutes  of  which  tea-rooms,  stair- 
cases, and  conservatories  witness  the 
too  rapid  flight,  was  Lady  Gertrude. 
He  was  not  one  of  those  men  who 
can  go  home  and  dream  of  soft 
eyes,  and  floating  hair,  and  burning 
whispers,  and  flowers  and  gloves, 
and  the  bewitching  absurdity  oi 
the  whole  process.  He  had  no 
leisure  for  such  nonsense,  and 
didn't  mean  to  have  for  years  to 
come.  But  if  you  had  asked  him 
who  was  the  nicest  girl  in  London, 
the  best-dressed,  the  best-looking 
the  best  dancer,  the  cleverest  ana 
most  agreeable,  he  would  have 
answered,  'Lady  Gertrude.' 

As  for  dreaming  of  her.  Psha  ! 
He  went  to  bed  to  sleep,  not  to 
dream.  A  plateful  of  lobster- 
salad,  consumed  with  a  good  appe- 
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tite,  a  couple  of  glasses  of  cham- 
pagne, a  cigar  in  the  cool  snmmer 
morning,  and  a  huge  tumhler  of 
cold  water  before  going  to  bed: 
such  was  the  conclusion  of  one  of 
his  nights  of  relaxation ;  and  as  he 
had  to  be  in  the  counting-house 
next  morning  by  ten  at  the  latest, 
there  was  little  enough  time  for 
sleeping,  let  alone  dreams. 

liady  OKvia  was  a  great  stickler 
for  *lath  and  kin.'  It  is  one  of 
the  kindliest  prejudices  of  the 
aristocracy,  and,  to  their  credit  be 
it  said,  it  IS  a  distinguishing  feature 
of  their  class.  Her  ladysliip  was 
an  accurate  genealogist;  and  she 
never  could  forget  that  the  late 
Mrs.  Gk)rdon,  of  obdurate  memory, 
and  her  own  mother,  were  first 
cousins,  nor  ..how  they  had  each 
danced  on  the  same  evening  with 
the  Royalty  of  their  day — an  ex- 
ploit on  which  she  looked  much  in 
the  same  light  as  a  man  would  on 
the  fact  of  two  of  his  line  having 
charged  stirrup  to  stirrup  at  Poic- 
tiers.  Therefore,  John  Gordon 
came  to  luncheon  whenever  he 
liked  in  Belgrave-square,  therefore 
she  consulted  him  about  her  in- 
vestments, her  lease,  her  carriage- 
horses,  and  such  matters  as  dowa- 
gers find  it  expedient  to  discuss 
ydth  a  male  aaviser,  till  at  length 
it  was  obvious  to  the  whole  house- 
hold that  the  only  person  to  whom 
*my  lady'  would  listen,  or  who 
could  influence  her  the  least,  was 
Mr.  Gordon. 

Did  the  younger  lady  also  hearken 
with  pleasure  to  Mr.  Gordon's  short 
commanding  tones  %  and  suffer  her 
own  ideas,  and  her  own  likings  and 
disliking,  to  be  influenced  by  that 
gentleman's  opinions,  delivered,  it 
must  be  confessed,  with  more 
energy  than  politeness?  She  did 
not  think  so  herself  She  repu- 
diated all  allegiance  to  his  tenets. 
She  generally  disagreed  with  him, 
but  she  always  listened  attentively 
to  what  he  had  to  say. 

Such  was  the  gentleman  who, 
with  cuffs  turned  up  and  strong 
sinewy  wrists  displayed,  was  now 
washing  his  hands  in  a  dark  little 
room  off  Alderman  Jones' counting- 
house,  preparatory  to  taking  his 
leave  of  business  for  the  day.    He 


had  done  his  work,  earned  his 
wages,  and  was  now  ready  and 
willing  for  a  few  hours  of  that  gay 
world  which  could  still  amuse,  even 
if  it  failed  to  interest  him.  He  is 
already  the  junior  partner  in  the 
firm  of  Jones  and  Gordon,  a  firm 
which  city  men  know  to  be  doing 
such  good  business.  The  Alderman 
can  trust  him  implicitly.  '  A  part- 
ner who  can  play  his  own  hand  and 
mine  too,  sir,'  says'  that  worthy, 
when  discussing  his  junior's  merits ; 
and  the  five  thousand  is  rolling  up 
and  accumulating  rapidly.  Alas! 
that  his  heart  is  hardening  in  pro- 
portion, and  his  wishes  learning  to 
centre  more  and  more  upon  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Alas  !  that 
even  at  this  moment  his  thoughts 
are  still  intent  on  to-day's  consign- 
ment; and  the  subjects  that  are 
perhaps  the  furthest  from  his  mind 
are  Lady  Olivia,  Lady  Gertrude, 
and  Gilbert  Orme. 

The  latter  has  lounged  through 
the  counting-house  with  his  usual 
graceful  languor,  exchanging  the 
news  of  the  day  with  a  hardwork- 
ing clerk,  in  just  such  a  tone  of 
cordiality  as  he  would  use  to  a  peer 
at  his  club.  The  clerk  thinks  nim 
the  most  ^affable'  of  swells,  and 
wishes  in  his  heart  that  his  own 
boots  and  coat  would  only  fit  him 
like  those,  resolving  ^Iso  that  on 
the  first  opportunity  he  will  try  if 
he  cannot  imitate  the  gait  and 
general  manner  of  his  new  ac- 
quaintance. Pending  John  Gor- 
don's ablutions,  he  has  imparted  to 
him  one  or  two  secrets  of  the  trade 
which  Gilbert  does  not  the  least 
understand,  and  asked  his  opinion 
of  a  race-horse  that  the  latter 
knows  to  have  broke  down.  Gil- 
bert replies  with  the  utmost  ndwtiJe 
and  good  faith,  but  he  is  a  little 
absent  and  preoccupied,  though  he 
pretends  to  take  an  interest  in  the 
clerk's  turf  speculations,  and  the 
idea  uppermost  in  his  mind  is, 
*  What  a  bore  it  must  be  for  John 
Gordon  to  spend  aQ  his  mornings 
in  an  uncomfortable  room  like  this 
without  a  carpet !' 

*Well,  Gilbert,  how  are  you? 
What  has  brought  you  here  ?  says 
John,  emerging  from  his  retreat 
with  his  cu£&  still  turned  up,  and 
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offering  his  visitor  a  hand  scarcely 
yet  dry. 

The  same  question  occurs  at  the 
same  moment  to  Gilbert  for  the 
first  time.  He  does  not  the  least 
know  what  brought  him  here,  and 
he  says  so.  John  laughs,  a  short 
sarcastic  laugh,  that  seems  to  shake 
some  imaginary  folly  to  bits  as  a 
terrier  would  a  rat. 

*Then  it's  the  greater  compli- 
ment/ he  observes.  'You  must 
have  come  on  purpose  to  pay  me 
a  visit.  Now,  what  can  I  do  for 
you?  Do  you  want  to  learn  book- 
keeping? Shall  I  give  you  some 
luncheon  1  Here  are  the  tools  for 
the  one ;  the  other  can  be  got  in 
five  minutes  from  a  pot-house  over 
the  way.' 

*Do  you  mean  to  say  you  eat 
here  T  asks  Gilbert,  with  a  sort  of 
quiet  astonishment,  'and  smoke^ 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  as  one 
would  at  home  f 

The  drone,  you  see,  looks  upon 
this  undesirable  hive  as  a  place  in 
which  to  make,  but  not  to  consume, 
the  honey. 

*  Of  course/  answers  the  junior 
partner.  *Why,  in  busy  times  I 
often  sleep  here.  I  say,  Gilbert, 
have  you  ever  been  in  an  omnibus? 
I'm  going  to  Pall  Mall.  Come  with 
me.  We  can  go  the  whole  way  for 
threepence !' 

Gilbert  laughed,  and  owned  he 
never  had,  but  would  like  it  of  all 
things. 

*I  have  a  Hansom  waiting  at 
the  door,  though,'  he  said ;  *  better 
lump  in  and  come  back  with  me. 
The  fact  is,  I  had  nothing  parti- 
cular to  do.  I  thought  the  drive 
would  do  me  good,  and  I  could 
bring  you  back  with  me ;  so  here  I 
am.' 

Now,  a  scheme  was  gradually 
unfolding  itself  in  Gilbert's  mind. 
By  seducing  his  friend  into  a  cab, 
and  artfully  leading  the  conversa- 
tion towards  the  subject  next  his 
heart,  he  thought  he  might  perhaps 
find  out  something  about  the  indi- 
vidual who  for  the  last  few  hours 
had  occupied  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  attention.  John  had  said  yes- 
terday he  knew  something  about 
Mrs.  Latimer.  What  did  he  know  ? 
He  was  a  bad  hand  at  pumping ; 


but  still  he  would  surely  get  that 
something  out  of  him  before  they 
reached  Pall  Mall.  Strange  that  he 
should  not  have  asked  him  point 
blank  whatever  he  wanted  to  as- 
certain. A  child,  when  frightened, 
buries  its  little  face  in  mamma's 
lap :  the  natural  impulse  of  a 
grown-up  man  is  to  shut  his  eyes, 
and  shrmk  away  from  a  missile 
flying  towards  his  head.  And  so 
in  moral  as  well  as  physical  danger 
the  instinct  of  weak  humanity  is 
to  avoid  rather  than  confront  the 
attack.  We  suffer  the  enemy  to 
take  us  in  flank  or  rear,  and  then 
wonder  that  our  resistance  is  so 
feeble,  and  so  quickly  overcome. 

Gilbert's  plans  of  strategy,  how- 
ever, were  on  this  occasion  fated  to 
remain  imdeveloped.  Chance  every 
now  and  then  gives  us  mortals  a 
lift  when  we  least  expect  it^  as 
though  to  vindicate  her  suzerainty 
over  terrestrial  affairs;  and  the 
fickle  goddess  had  a  sugar-plum  in 
store  for  Gilbert  as,  followed  by 
the  junior  partner,  he  emerged  into 
the  street.         

CHAPTEK  X. 

BELLA  JONES. 

A  very  pretty  sociable  was  stand- 
ing at  the  door  of  the  counting- 
house,  and  a  very  pretty  bouquet, 
fresh  from  the  country,  was  lying 
in  the  front  seat  thereof.  Fresher 
and  more  blooming  than  the  paint 
on  the  sociable  or  the  flowers  m  the 
bouquet.  Miss  Jones  sat  solitary  in 
the  carriage.  Gilbert's  hat  was  off 
in  a  moment,  and  the  young  lady 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  blushed, 
and  laughed,  and  wondered  at 
meeting  him  there,  and  was  glad 
to  see  him,  and  seemed  to  have 
nothing  more  to  say,  and  to  be 
rather  shy  and  ill  at  ease,  and  re- 
lieved to  take  refuge  with  John 
Gordon,  whom  she  knew  so  well, 
and  who  belonged,  as  it  were,  to 
the  establishment. 

Whatever  may  have  been  her 
opinion  of  the  latter,  Bella  enter- 
tained a  profound  adiniration  for 
Gilbert,  whom  she  regarded  as  a 
superior  being  altogether  removed 
from  her  own  sphere.  She  had 
seen  him  prancing  about  in  the 
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Park,  on  the  most  familiar  terms 
with  personages  whose  names  were 
matters  of  history,  or  threading 
his  way  on  foot  amongst  the  car- 
riages of  those  despotic  ladies  of 
fjEwnion  who  rule  their  own  world 
so  rigorously:  and  she  believed 
him  in  her  heart  to  be  a  compound 
of  Bayard  and  Beau  BrummeL 
Notwithstanding  her  rosy  cheeks 
and  her  loud  laugh,  Bella  cherished 
a  tendency  to  hero-worship.  She 
reverencea  Mr.  Orme  therefore, 
and  was  a  little  afraid  of  him, 
which  was  uncalled  for,  and  co- 
loured up  whenever  he  spoke  to 
her,  which  was  uncomfortable.  So 
she  addressed  herseK  to  the  junior 
partner. 

*  I  was  to  wait  for  papa  here ;  he 
has  gone  to  the  bank,  and  he  said 
he  shouldn't  be  long,  and  I  thought 
we  were  late,  for  there  was  a  grand 
stoppage,  as  usual,  in  Meet-street ; 
ana  1  brought  you  some  flowers, 
Mr.  Gordon,  for  the  counting- 
house.  It  does  look  so  dreary.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  pity  you  on 
these  fine  spring  days.' 

*  Thank  you,  Miss  Jones,'  said 
John,  taking  the  nosegay  as  if  he 
had  been  a  gardener ;  '  thank  you. 
They'll  soon  wither  in  there,  and 
then  you  must  bring  me  some 
more.' 

'  Why  don't  you  come  and  fetch 
them  yourself?  asked  the  young 
lady.  '  You  have  not  been  near  us 
for  a  week,  and  you  don't  know 
how  beautiral  the  villa  looks  now, 
and  how  the  things  have  come  out 
the  last  few  days.  You  used  al- 
ways to  dine  with  us  on  Sundays, 
and  now  you  never  do.' 

'  Hulloh,  John !'  interrupted  Gil- 
bert, 'here's  an  Accusation,  a  ma- 
nifest charge  against  you.  Give  an 
account  of  yourself.  Where  do  you 
go  on  Sundays?  I  assure  you.  Miss 
Jones,  he  does  not  spend  them  with 
me.' 

Miss  Jones  looked  as  if  she  were 
going  to  say,  *  So  much  the  better 
for  him/  but  if  such  was  her 
opinion,  she  sent  it  back  from 
her  Kps,  and  answered,  demurely 
enough — 

*  We  are  so  far  out  of  London,  I 
know  it  is  a  great  tax  upon  people* 
to  ask  them  to  come  to  us;  but 


that  is  not  papa's  fault  or  mine. 
There  we  are ;  and  Mr.  Gk)rdon 
knows  he  is  always  welcome.' 

*  Welcome !  Of  course  he  is/ 
said  a  hearty  voice  behind  them- 
and  the  jolly  alderman  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  carriage,  and 
smacked  John  Gordon  on  the  back; 
and  shook  hands  with  Gilbert,  and 
took  off  his  hat  and  mopped  his 
bald  head,  returning  his  silk  hand- 
kerchief^ as  his  father  had  done 
before  him,  into  the  crown.  Then 
turning  abruptly  to  John,  asked 
him — 

'  How  about  Surety  and  Safe? 
'Seventeen    and    nine   in   the 
pound,'  answered  John. 

*  And  the  bales  from  Liverpool? 
*Got   the   invoice   by   to-day's 

post — ^second  delivery.' 

'Then  I  needn't  go  in  there,' 
pursued  the  alderman,  pointing 
over  his  shoulder  towards  his 
counting-house ;  *  and  indeed  work 
ought  to  be  over  for  to-day,  and 
play-time  to  begin.  Pve  done  my 
.Dusiness,  John,  and  yo^alve  done 
your  business,  and  as  for  Mr.  Gil- 
bert and  my  little  girl  there, 
they've  no  business  here  at  all — 
so  much  the  better  for  them.  Got 
a  handful  of  trumps  a-piece,  and  no 
thanks  to  anybody  but  the  dealer. 
What  say  you,  gentlemen?  Will 
you  jump  into  the  sociable — drive 
off  to  the  villa — saddle  of  Welsh 
mutton — ^"34  claret,  country  air, 
and  a  rubber.  Wind  up  with  a  bit 
of  supper,  and  just  one  of  the 
old  brandy— bottled  before  you 
were  bom,  Mr.  Gilbert.  Dear, 
dear,  how  you  boys  keep  growing 
up,  to  be  sure !' 

The  alderman  had  been  Gilbert's 
guardian.  As  a  practical  man  of 
business,  and  not  averse  to  trouble, 
.  he  had  of  course  been  a  working 
one,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  whether 
he  took  a  greater  pride  in  his  for- 
mer ward,  for  whom  he  had  a 
sincere  affection,  or  in  the  fine 
fortune  which  he  had  nursed  so 
long  and  tenderly,  and  the  inroads 
into  which  he  contemplated  with 
the  same  kind  of  feeling,  with 
which  you  see  a  child  trampling 
down  and  destroying  the  garden- 
beds  you  have  raked,  and  planted, 
and  watered,  and  put  in  order  for 
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him.  It  is  the  urchin's  own,  and 
therefore  you  do  not  interfere ;  but 
it  18  provoking,  nevertheless.  He 
called  him  Mr.  Gilbert  still,  and 
considered  him  a  very  promising 
boy,  though  he  was  near  thirty. 

/lou  forget,  papa,'  interposed 
his  daughter,  who  in  all  such 
matters  was  the  keeper  of  the 
alderman's  memory,  if  not  his  con- 
science, '  you  forget  we  are  engaged 
to  dine  with  the  Bullingdons. 
This  is  Blanche  Bullingdon's  oirth- 
day.  You  know  they  are  coming 
to  ti8  on  Thursday.' 

The  latter  sentence  was  whis- 
pered in  her  f  ather^s  ear.  I  think 
Miss  Bella  rather  intended  it  in  the 
light  of  a  suggestion.  In  good 
truth,  such  a  star  as  Gilbert  would 
be  no  slight  acquisition  to  a  subur- 
ban dimier-party :  and  then  if 
John  Gordon  took  ner  into  dinner, 
it  would  be  a  day  to  mark  with 
white  chalk,  and  her  happiness 
would  be  complete.  Bella  had  ac- 
customed herself  to  depend  rather 
too  much  on  her  staunch  ally,  the 
junior  partner. 

*  The  Bullingdons !  My  dear,  so 
we  are.  Very  stupid  of  ine  to  for- 
get, especially  as  1  met  Bullingdon 
this  morning,  and  he  bade  me  be  sure 
and  taste  the  old  Madeira — ^gave  a 
guinea  a  bottle  for  it.  and  cheap  at 
the  money,  as  he  tells  me.  Never 
mind ;  I  think  I  can  give  you  as 
good.    Now,  when  will  you  come  T 

The  young  men  looked  at  each 
other  as  they  thought  over  their 
engajgements.  Nothing  is  so  per- 
plexing as  a  general  invitation,  and 
though  we  have  each  of  us  our  pri- 
vate merAoria  techmcaj  our  harmless 
predilections,  that,  like  the  alder- 
man's Madeira  at  a  guinea  a  bottle, 
remind  us  of  our  wishes,  or  our 
duties,  they  are  apt  to  fail  us  when 
called  up  at  such  short  notice ;  and 
we  cannot  recollect  in  an  instant 
whether  we  dine  to-morrow  with 
the  Bullingdons,  or  Duke  Hum- 
phrey, or  elsewhere. 

Bella  was  accustomed  to  the 
part  of  a  hostess.  She  now  inter- 
posed quietly  and  gracefully. 

'  If  you  nave  no  better  engage- 
ment, and  could  come  to  us  on 
Thursday,  we  should  be  delighted. 
It  is  veiy  short  notice^  I  know; 


but  we  shall  at 


least  have 
and 


some- 
body to  meet  you,  and  a  little 
music,  and  you  mustn't  mind  if  it's 
very  stupid,'  pleaded  poor  Bella, 
looking  apologetically  at  Mr.  Orme. 

Gilbert  was  already  thinking 
how  he  could  get  out  of  it.  He 
had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  murmur 
something  about  a  'previous  en- 
gagement,' and  an  'opera  nij^ht,' 
ana  'hoping  some  other  time^' 
when  the  alderman,  whose  hospi- 
tality was  unbounded,  caught  him 
by  the  arm. 

*Say  you'll  come,  Mr.  Gilbert. 
You've  never  dined  with  me  yet 
since  I  got  into  the  new  house.  I 
shall  have  some  turtle,  too,  by 
Thursday — don't  forget  that,  Bella 
— and  you'll  like  Buliincdon.  Not 
one  of  your  dandies,  but  a  rare 
judge  of  wine,  and  the  best  covert 
shot  in  Hertfordshire.  Mind  you 
don't  fall  in  love  with  Blanche, 
you  dojf.  Eh,  Bella?  Then  my 
girl's  singing  mistress  is  to  dine 
with  us,  and  if  you're  fond  of  music 
— which  I'm  not  —  you'll  have 
enough  of  it  in  the  evening.  She's 
an  extraordinary  woman  that; 
plays  as  good  a  hand  at  whist  as 

Major  A ^  and  as  for  singing, 

people  who  are  good  judges  say 
there  isn't  a  voice  in  London  to 
equal  Mrs.  Latimer's.' 

Mrs.  Latimer's  I  Gilbert's  heart 
gave  such  a  jump  against  the  cigar- 
case  in  his  breast-pocket,  as  almost 
broke  a  regalia. 

Then  he  needn't  pump  John 
Gordon,  and  show  himself  up,  after 
all.  Here  was  the  worthy  alder- 
man, a  rosy  De:m  ex  machind,  en- 
treating him  as  a  favour  to  come 
and  meet  the  very  person  he  would 
willingly  have  hunted  all  over 
London  to  see.  Dine  with  hiin] 
Of  course  he  would  dine  with  him. 
He  remembered  at  that  moment 
he  was  solemnly  pledged  for  Thurs- 
day to  his  great-uncle,  the  Bishop, 
a  prelate  of  rigorous  opinions,  who 
would  never  forgive  him.  What 
matter  1  Had  it  been  St.  Paul,  he 
must  have  thrown  him  over.  '  He 
should  be  delic;hted.'  he  said ;  and 
indeed  he  looked  delighted.  His. 
eye  sparkled,  and  the  languid,  in- 
dolent manner  seemed  all  at  once 
to  wake  up  into  interest  and  life. 
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The  change  could  not  but  be  re- 
marked. John  Gordon  attributed 
it  to  Bella's  heaiuc  yeux^  and  won- 
dered somewhat  uncomfortably 
whether  Gilbert  admired  her  only 
because  he  had  seen  her  so  little, 
and  she  was  so  different  from  the 
young  ladies  to  whom  he  was  ac- 
customed. The  alderman  opined 
it  was  his  mention  of  turtle  that 
produced  this  beneficial  change; 
whilst  Miss  Jones  was  quite  con- 
tent to  take  things  as  they  were, 
aod  congratulate  herself  on  having 
secured  such  an  effective  addition 
to  their  dinner-party.  She  was 
satisfied,  too,  about  tfohn  ;  for  she 
knew  his  face  so  well  as  to  see  that 
he  intended  to  come,  at  a  glance. 
Altogether,  Thursday's  banquet 
promised  to  go  off  well  ]  and  as  the 
sociable  rattled  away  towards  the 
Regent's-park,  the  two  young  men 
looked  after  it,  with  marked  appro- 
val depicted  on  their  respective 
countenances. 

*  What  a  nice,  unaffected,  good- 
humoured  girl  that  is,'  said  Gilbert, 
kicking  back  the  half-doors  of  his 
Hansom  to  let  his  companion  in. 
'  She's  not  exactly  a  beauty :  but 
she's  very  fresh  and  pleasant-look- 
ing. -She  wouldn't  make  a  fellow 
at  all  a  bad  wife,  now,  if  he  wanted 
that  kind  of  thing.  Do  for  you, 
John,  only  she  isn't  half  swell 
enough.' 

Many  a  random  shaft  hits  the 
white.  John's  ideal,  if  he  had  per- 
mitted his  well-regulated  mind  to 
entertain  such  a  tormentor,  would 
indeed  have  been  a  lady  of  far 
different  calibre  from  BeUa  Jones 
-r-would  have  been  a  haughty, 
high-bom  damsel,  clever  and  scorn- 
ful, and  perhaps  a  little  wayward ; 
one  who  would  have  flouted  him, 
and  worried  him,  and  given  ample 
occasion  for  the  exercise  of  tnat 
self-command  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  all  the  pleasure  of  dear- 
bought  victory  in  moulding  her  to 
his  will.  So  he  answered  frankly 
and  unhesitatingly — 

*  The  best  little  girl  in  England. 
Worth  her  weight  in  gold,  and  she 
can't  be  less  than  ten  stone.  I  don't 
know  what  the  alderman  would  do 
without  her.' 

Further  conversation   was  ren- 


dered impossible  by  the  incessant 
noise  of  a  great  city  thoroughfare. 
The  Hansom,  however,  well  horsed 
and  skilfully  driven,  kept  its  time. 
Lord  Holyhead  had  not  waited 
above  four  minutes,  or  cursed  his 
friend's  unpunctuality  more  than 
that  number  of  times,  ere  Gilbert 
was  seated  by  his  side^  and  the 
American  horse  doing  his  best  to 
step  with  his  comrade,  and  elicit 
the  Englishman's  approval. 

'  But  in  despite  of  fine  weather 
and  *  water-souch^e,'  despite  of 
'  maids  of  honour'  and  sweet  cham- 
pagne, the  Richmond  dinner  did 
•not  go  off  satisfactorily.  Charley 
Wing's  invincible  spirits  and  radi- 
ant smiles  enlivened  the  thing  for 
a  while,  but  it  is  hard  for  a  single 
individual  to  find  gaiety  for  five, 
and  even  Charley  caught  himself 
more  than  once  suppressing  a  yawn 
and  voting  the  matter  *  dead  slow ' 
in  his  heart  of  hearts.  Landless 
ate  and  drank,  as  he  always  did, 
for  a  dozen,  and  varied  but  little 
indeed  from  his  normal  state  of 
twaddling  anecdote  and  comatose 
affability;  but  he  had  really  told 
that  story  about  George  IV.  and  a 
'Trifle  from  Brighton'  so  often, 
that  it  was  a  bore,  and  when  the 
claret  was  pushed  round  (and  claret 
at  l^ese  entertainments  always  is 
a  failure),  and  he  began  to  expa« 
tiate  on  his  own  losses  and  reverses 
in  early  life,  there  was  no  resource 
left  but  a  general  break-up  to 
cigars  and  conee. 

Holyhead  did  his  duty  with  the 
hospitality  of  an  Arab,  but  his 
gaiety  was  evidently  forced,  and  a 
cloud  lowered  on  his  brow,  por- 
tending, to  those  who  knew  him 
well,  the  brewing  of  a  storm,  which 
had  he  .not  been  the  giver  of  the 
feast,  would  have  burst  forth  long 
ago.  Gilbert  was  excessively  silent, 

Erovokingly  absent,  and  wished  he 
adn't  come.  Madame  Bravoura's 
aunt,  of  whom  nobody  ever  knew 
the  name,  was  deaf,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance half-witted.  She  seldom 
opened  her  mouth,  except  to  take 
in  stores,  and  was  indeed  remark- 
able for  nothing  but  her  infirmities 
and  an  enormous  cameo  brooch 
which  was  stuck  into  her  person 
immediately  below  her  double  chin. 
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"Why  Madame  persisted  in  taking 
this  old  lady  everywhere,  nobody 
exactly  made  out.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  stones  as  to  the  relation- 
ship and  reciprocal  obligations  be- 
tween the  pair,  but  none  were 
founded  upon  probability.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  she  was  the 
signora's  mother,  and  that  the  at- 
tention paid  her  by  the  latter,  was 
one  of  the  few  redeeming  points 
in  that  reprehensible  nerson  s  cha- 
racter, though  why  sne  did.  not 
openly  avow  the  maternity  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine. 

Now,  it  is  hard  when  the  *  skele- 
ton at  the  feast*  has  come  there  by 
invitation,  nay.  harder  still  when 
the  feast  has  oeen  made  on  pur- 
pose for  the  skeleton.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  Madame  Bravoura 
thought  fit  to  enact  the  part  of  the 
unwelcome  convive.  Not  physically 
indeed,  for  Madame's  proportions 
were  ample,  and  her  crinoline 
abundant,  but  in  a  moral,  or  per- 
haps I  should  rather  say.  in  an 
aesthetic  sense,  she  sat  tnere  in 
her  bones.  Something  had  oc- 
curred to  put  her  out  on  her  way 
down.  As  Charley  Wing  observed, 
she  had  an  '  easy  temper,  easily 
roused,'  and  she  determined  to  re- 
venge herself  on  the  whole  party, 
and  especially  'Olli-ead,'  as  she 
called  Iiim,  by  putting  everything 
d  tort  et  d  travers.  The  surest 
method  of  doing  this  was  obviously 
to  make  furious  love  to  Gilbert 
Orme,  and  the  Signora,  no  inex- 

Eerienced  practitioner,  addressed 
erself  to  tne  task  with  consider- 
able skill  and  perseverance.  There 
is  nothing  more  amusing  than  to 
watch  a  gentleman  undergoing  this 
process  at  the  hands  of  the  Mv^ 
Charley  Wing,  indeed,  who  was 
used  to  it,  would  have  remained 
perfectly  passive  and  impertur- 
bable under  any  amount  of  such 
persecution;  he  considered  it  as 
one  of  the  duties  he  owed  to  society, 
and  went  through  it  deliberately 
and  with  edifying  gravity,  but  it 
was  no  use  attacMng  him.  Young 
Wing  was  a  sort  of  privileged  pet, 
supposed  to  be,  as  doubtless  he 
was,  perfectly  harmless.  The  most 
careful  shepherd  would  trust  him 
implicitly  with  any  or  all  of  his 


lambs ;  the  most  rabid  Othello  sent 
him  home,  and  welcome,  in  the 
brougham  with  Desdemona.  Bra- 
voura mi^ht  have  sat  on  his  knee 
and  lit  his  cigar  for  him,  without 
calling  up  a  passing  frown  on 
Holyhead s  brow.  'He  didn't  so 
much  mind  Charley;'  but  Orme 
was  a  man  of  a  different  calibre  al- 
together, and  under  the  circum- 
stances, nis  lordship  thought,  with 
justice,  she  need  not  have  been  so 
demonstrative. 

Gilbert  fought  off  as  much  as  he 
could.  Annoyed  on  Holyhead's 
account,  and  disgusted  on  his  own, 
his  answers  became  shorter,  and  his 
manner  more  distant,  as  the  Signora 
grew  more  affectionate.  She 
scarcely  spoke  to  any  of  the  others ; 
she  drank  wine  with  him  at  din- 
ner, asked  his  opinion  as  to  every- 
thing she  was  to  eat.  and  finally  ut 
her  cigarette  from  iiis  cigar^  and 
puffed  a  volume  of  smoke  m  his 
.  face  with  her  harsh  laugh,  as  she 
vowed  he  was  the  only  man  in 
London  the  least  selon  son  goUtf 
and  that  he  must  come  and  see 
her  in  Italy,  where  she  would  go 
back  as  quick  as  ever  she  could, 
directly  her  odious  engagement  in 
horrid  England  was  over.  She 
flashed  a  glance  of  surpassing 
wrath  at  Holyhead  as  she  spoke, 
who  kept  his  temper  admirably, 
though  with  an  effort.  Charley 
Wing  tried  to  make  the  conversa- 
tion general,  and  old  Landless 
edged  in  a  request  for  a  very  small 
quantity  of  hot  brandy-and-water, 
but  the  Signora  pushed  the  siege 
vigorously,  and  was  not  to  be  re- 
pulsed. 

The  brandy  came,  and  with  it 
the  announcement  that  the  car- 
riages were  at  the  door.  Dipping 
a  lump  of  sugar  into  a  liqueur-glass 
of  the  spirit,  Bravoura  popped  it 
into  Gilbert's  mouth, 

*  Vou8  voyez  que  ie  suis  femme 
galante  mm  P  said  the  lady,  m  her 
most  brazen  tones,  and  indeed  there 
was  no  occasion  to  proclaim  the 
fact ;  ^etje  vous  dis  que  je  vom  trouve 
duzrmant,*  backing  this  unequivocal 
declaration  by  an  offer  of  a  lift 
back  to  London  in  *011i-ead'8 
brougham,  between  herself  and  the 
deaf  aunt. 
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Even  Landless  was  startled. 

*  That's  what  thev  call  at  sea  a 
stopper  over  all,*  said  the  old  plea- 
sure seeker,  finishing  his  tumbler 
at  a  gulp. 

The  gentleman  excused  himself 
on  the  plea  that  he  must  go  back 
as  he  came  down ;  *  he  wanted  to 
smoke/  he  said, '  and  preferred  an 
open  carriage  for  that  purpose,' 
and  Holyh^td  gave  him  an  affec- 
tionate squeeze  of  the  arm  that 
made  him  wince,  as  they  emerged 
into  the  portico  to  ascend  the 
phaeton. 

^How  do  you  fellows  get  back  ]' 
said  his  lordship,  as  the  American 
horse  reared  straight  on  end 
when  he  felt  the  collar.  Of  course 
neither  of  them  knew,  so  it  was 
settled  that  Landless  should  re- 
turn on  the  box  of  the  brougham, 
and  Charley  in  the  narrow  place 
thatBravoura  had  offered  Gilbert 
inside.  Pending  this  arrangement, 
however,  the  American  horse 
would  wait  no  longer,  and  the 
pJiaeton  dashed  off  at  vie  rate  of 
sixteen  miles  an  hour ;  a  pace  that 
was  kept  up  without  remark  from 
either  of  its  passengers  for  some 
miles.  As  they  neared  Kensington, 
Holyhead  took  a  pull  at  his  horses, 
and  looking  down  in  his  friend's 
face,  broke  the  silence  as  follows : 

*  Curious  creatures,  women,  Gil- 
bert I  don't  think  111  have  any- 
thing more  to  do  with  that  one  T 

They  are  curious  creatures;  that 
<me  was  in  the  brougham  a  couple 
of  miles  behind  him,  crying  as  if 
her  heart  would  break,  and  al- 
though Charley  Wing  was  a  wary 
youth,  who  preserved  on  all  topics 
m  which  the  fair  sex  were  con- 
cerned a  discreet  silence,  it  might 
have  been  gathered  from  his  sub- 
sequent demeanour  at  his  club, 
that  he  had  made  a  good  many 
pleasanter  journeys  than  the  drive 
home  that  night  from  Bichmoud. 


CHAPTER  XL 

'alarms— A   SKIEMISH.' 

Thursday  came,  and  was  ushered 
in  by  a  lowering  morning  that 
gradually  settled  into  a  pouring 
wet  day.  An  honest,  straight-down 


summer's  rain,  that  soaks  you  to 
the  skin  in  ten  minutes,  and  makes 
the  light-coloured  garment  you 
have  been  rash  enough  to  adopt  in 
the  metropolis,  look  as  if  it  had 
been  dipped  in  ink.  The  cab- 
stands were  empty  as  the  great 
desert,  save  where  an  occasional 
arrival,  with  splashed  panels  and 
steaming  horse,  made  its  appear- 
ance for  an  instant,  to  be  beckoned 
away^  again  hj  a  fresh  fare  ere  the 
driver  had  time  to  lay  his  whip 
athwart  the  roof  of  the  conveyance 
and  give  his  many  capes  a  shake 
like  that  of  a  -Newfoundland  dog. 
Hapless  pedestrians  of  both  sexes 
floundered  doggedly  along,  fording 
the  deepest  crossings  with  a  de- 
fiant recklessness  that  had  proved 
the  worst,  whilst  those  who  wore 
petticoats,  encumbered  their  limbs 
as  little  as  possible  with  drapery, 
and  displayed  their  draggled  white 
stockings  without  reserve.  The 
man  who  always  looks  over  the 
first-floor  blinds  in  wet  weather, 
the  man  whose  countenance  is  of  a 
forbidding  cast,  and  chiefly  expres- 
sive of  blank  dismay,  occupied  his 
post  as  usual,  retreating  at  inter- 
vals with  more  than  common  cau- 
tion into  the  dusky  recesses  of  his 
den.  Everybody  was  draggled,  and 
dreanr,  and  desponding,  save  only 
the  London  urchin,  a  stoic  whose 
philosophy  is  proof  against  all  ex- 
traneous influences,  and  whose 
equanimity,  wet  and  cold,  himger 
and  thirst,  scorching  skies  and  nip- 
ping frosts,  are  equally  powerless 
to  overcome.  Wrapped  in  a  scanty 
drapery,  apparently  formed  from  a 
discarded  coal-sack,  he  stepped 
;jauntily  along,  his  wnistle  retained 
its  customary  richness  and  volume, 
his  accompaniment  against  the 
area  railings  its  energy  and  preci- 
sion. His  sense  of  the  ludicrous 
had  lost  nothing  of  its  keenness, 
his  wit  nothing  of  its  colloquial 
freedom,  his  remarkable  demeanour 
none  of  its  eccentricity  and  self-re- 
liance. 

Inside  their  houses  at  least 
people  ought  to  have  been  cheer- 
ful and  good-humoured,  glad  to 
have  a  roof  over  their  heads  and 
dry  clothes  on  their  backs.  I 
doubt,  however,  if  it  was  so.    Bad 
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weather  with  the  unoccupied  is 
apt  to  produce  bad  humour.  The 
domestic  barometer  is  not  un- 
influenced by  the  outward  atmo- 
sphere. When  the  material  quick- 
silyer  stands  at  'much  rain,  it  is 
well  to  provide  a  moral  umbrella 
in  the  shape  of  forbearance  and 
long-suffering.  When  it  gets  down 
to  *  stormy/  it  is  advisable  to  look 
out  for  squalls. 

Those  right  honourable  dames, 
the  Ladies  Glertrude  and  Olivia, 
did  not  lose  the  opportunity.  To 
do  them  justice,  it  was  but  on  rare 
occasions — ^pernaps  three  or  four 
times  in  a  season — ^that  they  in- 
dulged in  a  grand  *  passage  of  anna.' 
Su(m  encounters,  1  am  bound  to 
admit,  seldom  originated  with  the 
younger  lady,  whose  spirit,  though 
easily  roused  against  anything  like 
iiyustice,  was  not  of  an  aggressive 
kind.  To-day,  however,  she  was 
unquestionably  the  invader.  It 
would  seem  by  her  tactics  that  she 
had  meditated  an  attack  for  some 
little  time. 

Lady  Olivia  was  in  the  habit  of 
passing  her  morning  in  a  small 
apartment  off  her  principal  draw- 
ing-room, which  she  called  her 
hovdoir.  In  this  retreat  she  cast 
up  her  account's,  wrangled  with  her 
butler,  ordered  dinner,  worked  in 
worsteds,  and  dozed  over  a  good 
book.  It  was,  in  short,  her  lady- 
ship's own  especial  sanctum,  and 
the  locality  was  avoided,  not  to 
say  dreaded,  by  her  intimates  and 
relatives.  Even  John  Gordon's 
stout  heart  seldom  brought  him 
voluntarily  within  its  precincts;  so 
she  was  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
an  unasked  visit  from  Lady  Ger- 
Irude,  who  made  her  entrance  with 
rather  more  sweep  and  rustle  of 
her  draperies  than  was  consistent 
with  pacific  intentions,  and  did  not 
forget  to  shut  the  door  after  her 
with  considerable  energy.  The 
Gonfalon  was  flung  abroad;  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  Lady  Olivia, 
nothing  loth,  cleared  for  action 
forthwith. 

*  Aunt  Olivia,  can  you  match  me 
this  piece  of  yellow  silkP  was  the 
insidious  question  imder  cover  of 
which  the  younger  lady  made,  so 
to  speak,  her  first  advance. 


The  frowH  deepened  on  Lady 
Olivia's  dark  forehead.intoadent 
between  her  dyebrows. 

'What  do  you  want  it  forf  she 
asked,  abruptly,  and  by*  no  means 
with  the  courteous  manner  of 
one  who  is  disposed  to  grant  a 
favour. 

'For  my  cousin's  slippers,'  an- 
swered the  other,  innocently.  *I 
want  to  get  them  done  by  the  end 
of  the  month.  Poor  Gilbert  will 
be  80  disai)pointed  if  he  don't  have 
them  on  his  birthday.' 

Now  these  slippers  had  been  a 
bone  of  contention  ever  since  the 
first  stitch  had  been  put  into  their 
elaborate  toes.  Lady  Olivia's  un- 
natural dislike  of  her  son  had  in- 
creased of  late  to  an  unreasonable 
pitch,  She  was  jealous  of  his 
position^  of  his  fortune,  of  his 
populanty,  above  all,  of  his  favour 
with  his  cousin.  If  s^e  could  be 
said  to  love  anvbody  in  the  world 
it  was  Gertrude;  and,  strange  to 
say,  the  misfortune  which  she 
dreaded  more  than  anything  on 
earth  was  the  possibility  of  her 
only  son  and  her  favourite  niece 
bein^  united  in  marriage. 

*Sit  down,  Gertrude,'  she  said, 
with  much  dignity;  'I  want  to 
^eak  to  you.' 

Lady  Gertrude  sat  down,  with 
the  air  of  a  princess.  Her  heart 
beat  a  thought  quicker,  and  her 
bright  eye  sparkled.  She  felt  the 
gaudia  certaminia  coming  on.  The 
!Berserkar's  noble  ecstasy,  modified 
only  by  sex  and  situation.  She 
sniffed  the  approach  of  battle,  the 
little  vixen,  and  ei\joyed  its  savour. 

*  Do  you  think  it  is  either  pru- 
dent or  becoming,'  commenced  the 
elder  lady,  steadying  her  voice  with 
an  effort  not  lost  on  her  antagonist, 
'to  be  always  occupied  in  this 
manner  about  Gilbert  ?  Why  is 
Gilbert  to  be  made  the  first  person 
in  this  house  ?  Why  is  everything 
to  be  deferred  to  Gilbert — nooody's 
opinion  asked,  nobody's  wishes 
consulted  but  Gilbert's?  I  have 
often  hinted  to  you,  Gertrude,  that 
there  is  much  to  displease  and  dis- 
tress me  in  the  terms  on  which  you 
choose  to  consider  yourseK  with 
Gilbert.  Now,  I  must  speak  out. 
A  youDg  person  in  your  condition 
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cannot  be  too  careful :  and  I  must 
beg  that  these  tite-drtete  walks  and 
interchange  of  notea  and  undue 
famiUarities  be  put  a  stop  to,  once 
for  all  Remember,  Lady  Gertrude, 
that  he  is  not  your  brother,  but 
your  cousin — ^that  his  only  con- 
nexion with  you  is  through  me; 
and  you  must  yourself  see — and  it 
ought  to  shock  and  distress  you 
much,  if  you  had  a  particle  of  right 
feeling— that  he  does  not  treat  me 
like  a  mother.' 

She  was  a  skilful  fighter,  Lady 
OHvia,  and  her  blade  had  never 
rusted  for  want  of  practice:  but  in 
the  present  instance  she  nad  got 
her  guard  the  least  thing  too  hi^h. 
The  adversary  had  been  expectmg 
it,  watching  for  it.  and  now  went 
in  under  it  like  ligiitning. 

*Do  you  treat  him  like  a  son? 
she  broke  in,  with  flashing  eyes 
and  quick-coming  breath.  *  Do  you 
ever  think  it  worth  while  to  con- 
sult him  on  a  single  thing  you  do  ] 
Do  you  ever  interest  yourself  in 
his  pursuits  or  his  occupations? 
Have  you  not  taught  him  that  this 
is  the  house  in  London  in  which 
he  is  least  welcome,  and  that  make 
his  home  where  he  will,  it  shall 
not  be  here  ?  Aunt  Olivia,  I  will 
speak  out.  Gilbert  is  going  to  the 
dogs  as  fast  as  ever  he  can;  and 
although  I  will  not  deny  that  he 
has  his  faults  like  other  people, 
nobody  will  be  so  much  to  blame 
for  his  ruin  as  his  own  mamma.* 

Lady  Olivia  was  staggered.  For 
some  months  she  had  suspected 
that  her  niece — ^to  borrow  an  ex- 
pression from  the  manage — ^was 
'  getting  a  little  out  of  her  hand.' 
^e  never  dreamt,  though,  that  the 
young  lady  would  break  away  in 
so  determined  a  fashion  as  this. 
She  enjoyed,  however,  the  best  of 
fighting  temperaments— that  which 
gets  colder  and  harder  the  more 
sharply  it  is  struck ;  so  she  rallied 
her  forces,  and  answered,  very 
loftUy, 

*  Indeed,  Lady  Gertrude,  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  it  is  my  niece's 
province  to  teach  me  my  duty 
towards  my  son.  May  I  ask,  more- 
over, in  what  manner  that  unprin- 
cipled young  man  is  **  going  to  the 
dogs/'  as  you  elegantly  express  it, 


more  effectually  this  season  than 
usual? 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Olivia,  how  can  you 
talk  in  that  cold,  heartless  manner? 
Surely  you  are  in  the  way  of  hear- 
ing all  that  is  said  about  him,  when 
it  reaches  even  my  ears,  /am  not 
ignorant  of  his  lU-chosen  friend- 
ships and  foolish  intimacies.  He  is 
losing  himself  completely  amongst 
a  bad  set,  and  nobody,  not  even 
his  mother,  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  stretch  a  hand  to  save  him. 
Atmt  Olivia,  do  you  know  that  he 
gambles — ^that  he  lost  ever  so  much 
last  week  at  Newmarket,  and  that 
if  he  goes  on  like  this  ne  will  be 
ruined  by  the  end  of  the  year? 

'  I  am  never  surprised  at  hearing 
of  my  son's  folljr,'  answered  his 
mother.  *He  rejected  my  advice 
once  for  all  when  he  came  of  age, 
and  I  washed  my  hands  of  him 
frt)m  that  time  forth.  I  think  I 
know  my  duty.  Lady  Gertrude, 
better  tban  you  can  teach  it  me.' 

*  At  all  events  I  have  done  mine,' 
retorted  the  girl.  *I  had  deter- 
mined to  appeal  to  you,  to  rouse 
you,  to  show  you  how  unkind  and 
harsh  you  have  been  to  Gilbert, 
poor  fellow.  Listen  to  me.  Aunt 
Olivia.  He  has  never  had  a  chance; 
he  has  never  had  a  home.  If  we 
do  nothing  for  him  here,  I  can  see 
he  will  go  irremediably  to  ruin.' 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  re- 
claim him  yourself,  and  give  him  a 
home  of  which  you  should  be  the 
mistress,'  retorted  the  other  in  her 
hard  sarcastic  tones.  *  In  my  time 
yoimg  ladies  used  to  wait  till  they 
were  asked,  and  did  not  fling 
themselves  gratuitously  at  a  gen- 
tleman's head,  simply  because  the 
gentleman  was  utterly  imprincipled 
and  good-for-nothing.' 

Lady  Gertrude  rose  to  her  feet. 
If  such  had  been  her  wish  equally 
with  her  intention,  this  nome- 
thrust  would  probably  have  finished 
the  contest  once  for  alL  The  wound, 
however,  though  sufficiently  pain- 
ful, did  not  bleed  inwardly,  and 
she  had  strength  to  hold  her  own. 

'  Say  that  again,  aunt,  and  I 
leave  the  house,  if  I  have  to  walk 
without  my  bonnet  through  the 
rain,'  was  her  spirited  reply,  and 
she  marched  back  into  the  draw- 
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ing-room  with  head  ud  BJidGonfalon 
waving,  and  indeed  all  the  honours 
of  war.  It  was  a  drawn  battle,  but 
hers  had  been  the  assault ;  and  as 
she  retreated  in  good  order,  she 
could  not  but  think  that  at  least 
she  had  lost  no  advantage,  and  had 
gained  a  certain  prestige  by  the 
very  boldness  of  her  attack.  She 
liked  her  cousin,  too,  very  much. 
She  thought  him^  as  indeed  he 
was,  unfortunate  m  his  domestic 
relations.    She  pitied  him  with  a 

gentle,  womanly  pity,  and  felt  for 
im  all  the  more  kindly  that  she 
had  ruffled  her  own  and  her  aunt*s 
feathers  on  Kis  behalf ;  but  she  was 
scarcely  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
balance  at  that  moment  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  the 
match  to  which  the  latter  had  so 
coarsely  alluded;  and  as  however 
near  akin  pity  may  be  to  love, 
nothing  irritates  a  woman  so  much 
as  the  idea  of  being  won  un wooed, 
it  is  probable  that  Gilbert  lost  more 
than  he  gained  in  his  cousin's  re- 
^rd  by  the  above  passage-of-arms 
m  Lady  Olivia's  boudoir. 

Its  occupant  sat  and  nursed  her 
wrath  *  to  Keep  it  warm.'  Strange 
t-o  say,  it  was  excited  not  against 
the  niece  who  had  defied  her,  but 
against  her  son.  The  more  she 
thought  of  his  advantages,  his 
position,  his  independence  of  her- 
self, the  more  she  felt  hurt  and 
irritated  that  he  should  be  thus 
able  to  neglect  her  counsels  and 
set  at  nought  her  authority.  It  is 
a  sad  and  morbid  feeling,  that 
jealousy  of  a  parent  towards  a 
child.  Like  all  such  passions,  it  is 
strong  in  proportion  as  it  is  un- 
natural He  was  the  same  Gilbert 
from  whose  affection  she  had 
turned  so  wilfully  when  he  was  a 
winning  urchin.  In  his  prime  of 
manhood,  beloved  and  admired  by 
all,  her  heart  hardened  itself  against 
him  more  bitterly  and  resolutely 
than  ever.  She  thought  of  Lady 
Gertrude's  beauty,  of  her  success 
in  society,  of  her  noble  birth  and 
patrician  bearing,  of  her  thirty 
thousand  x>ounds — ^for  the  young 
lady  was  quite  independent  of  her 
aunt,  and  hers  was  no  empty 
threat  when  she  talked  of  leaving 
the  house.    The  more  she  thought, 


the  more  determined  she  became 
that  her  son  should  not  carry  off 
the  prize. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  away. 
The  weather  cleared,  the  sun  shone 
forth,  the  trees  in  the  sq^uare 
flickered  and  glistened  in  the  hght. 
Open  carriages  splashed  through 
the  streets,  and  the  Babylonians 
emerged,  gaudy  and  gladsome,  like 
butterflies  after  a  storm ;  but  still 
Lady  Olivia  sat  in  her  dreary 
boudoir,  and  still  the  frown  deep- 
ened on  her  forehead,  and  still  the 
gloom  closed  in  darker  and  darker 
about  her  heart. 

The  drones,  you  see,  are  not  so 
very  happy  after  all  because  they 
are  drones.  The  normal  condition 
of  this  terrestrial  hive  of  ours  seems 
to  be  something  between  a  struggle 
and  a  crawl.  If  labour  is  not 
thrust  upon  us,  we  make  it  or  pur- 
chase it  for  ourselves;  and  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  those  who 
have  experienced  its  discipline,  that 
the  treadmill  entails  fsir  more  ex- 
haustive exertions  than  any  honest 
method  of  bread-winning,  so  the 
artificial  difficulties  which  we  pile 
up  in  our  own  way  are  harder  to 
surmount  than  those  which  Nature 
provides  for  our  exercise.  One  of 
the  Bees  has  had  a  severe  day  of  it 
—gathering  honey  in  the  rain  :  her 
gauzy  wings  have  been  soaked  and 
draggled,  her  flight  weary  and  long- 
sustained,  the  flowers  which  she 
has  probed  not  always  the  sweetest 
or  most  attractive  in  the  garden. 
To  descend  from  metaphor  into 
plain  English,  Mrs.  Latimer  has 
done  a  good  day's  work — teaching 
stupid  pupils,  relieved  by  interven- 
ing wrangles  with  unreasonable 
cabmen.  She  has  got  very  wet, 
but  she  has  no  time  to  catch  cold ; 
she  is  very  weary,  but  feels  neither 
out  of  spirits  nor  out  of  humour ; 
and  she  sits  down  in  her  homely 
lodging  to  a  cup  of  tea,  in  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  Lady  Olivia  in 
her  fine  house  does  not  experience 
once  in  a  twelvemonth. 

Poor  Mrs.  Latimer!  She  has 
not  many  relaxations,  and  to-day 
is  one  to  be  marked  with  white 
chalk,  because  she  is  going  to  a 
dinner-party  at  an  alderman's  viUa 
in  the  B^ent's-park.     Think  of 
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this,  you  fine  ladies,  who  can  scarce 
get  through  one  half  of  your  plea- 
sure engagements ! — you  who  have 
two  or  three  gatherings  to  attend 
every  night  in  the  week— who 
grudge  the  labour  of  dining  with 
your  cousin  over  the  way,  unless 
the  right  people  be  invited  to  meet 
you,  and  who,  even  if  the  right 
people  do  come,  are  thinking  half 
the  time  about  when  you  shall  get 
away  to  go  somewhere  else.  How 
would  you  like  to  give  lessons  in 
Bloomsbury  at  nine  in  the  morning, 
and  in  Bays  water  at  five  after- 
noon 1 — ^to  '  rise  up  early  and  late 
take  rest '  in   order  to  earn  the 

*  bread  or  carefulness^'  that  bitter 
morsel  which  alone  fails  to  justify 
the  proverb  that  you  cannot  *  eat 
your  cake  and  have  itf — to  live 
irom  hand  to  mouth,  and  feel  that 
a  day's  illness  or  a  day's  idleness 
is  literally  an  irreparable  loss? — 
and  to  look  upon  a  party  at  Alder- 
man Jones's  a^  the  acme  of  gaiety 
and  dissipation?  Perhaps  you 
would  be  haj)pier  than  you  are 
now!  As  in  your  own  gorgeous 
dinners  ct  la  Hussey  so  in  your  arti- 
ficial lives,  there  are   many  rare 

.  exotics  and  many  tempting  fruits 
placed  before  you  whicn  you  must 
neither  taste  nor  touch — ^you  are 
but  at  a  Barmecide  banquet  after 
all.  The  lip  may  be  never  so  dry. 
but  you  dare  not  stretch  your  hand, 
for  the  forbidden  apple;  a^d  the 
waters  of  Mara,  like  the  waters  of 
Yichy,,are  none  the  more  palatable 
because  you  drain  them  from  a  cup 
of  gold.  . 

Mrs.  Latimer  sat  over  her  tea, 
and  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  rest. 
She  was  naturally  of  a  hopeful, 
sunshiny  disposition ;  and  although, 
her  lot  had  Ibeen  one  to  damp  the 
animal  spirits  and  cloud  the  gaiety 
of  heart  which  belonged  to  her 
temperament,  there  were  times 
when  the  light  twuld  break  through, 
when  the  buds  would  put  forth 
their  leaves,  and  if  only  for  half  ail 
hour,  the  desert  would  smile  and 

*  blossom  like  the  rose.' 

To-day  was  one  of  these  hopeful 
occasions.  The  lodging  seemed 
more  cheerful  than  usual :  the  en- 
gagements, each  of  which  repre-. 
sented  a  definite  amount  of  the 


'necessary  evil,'  more  numerous. 
That  was  doubtless  a  very  pretty 
dinner-dress  spread  out  yonder  on 
the  bed,  with  its  delicate  white 
skirts,  and  its  black  bows  and 
ribbons.  Ada  was  a  woman,  after 
alL  She  could  not  but  look  in  the 
glass  and  be  well  content  with 
what  she  saw  there.  Such  a  gloss 
on  the  soft  smooth  hair,  and  a 
colour  on  her  cheek  like  a  rose  after 
the  rain  !  She  turned  away  with 
a  smile  and  a  sigh,  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  her  face  certainly  denoted 
neither  dissatisfaction  nor  despon- 
dency. She  anticipated  her  even- 
ing's amusement  with  calm  gratifi- 
cation, and  she  did  not  look  forward 
an  inch  beyond.  It  was  as  well 
for  her  that  she  did  not !  And  yet, 
could  she  have  foreseen  the  results 
of  that  night's  entertainment,  it  is 
possible  that  the  white  dress,  de- 
spite its  killing  bows,  might  have 
been  consigned  unworn  to  its  place 
in  the  wardrobe. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

*  DINNER  IS  ON  THE  TABLE  I' 

'Mr.  Ofme,  you  have  not  been 
introduced  to  the  parrot,'  said 
Miss  Jones,  as,  rusthng  about  iu 
her  capacity  of  hostess,  she  endea- 
voured to  relieve  the  awkwardness 
of  that  five  minutes  before  dinner 
during  which  English  people  who 
do  not  know  each  other  seem  to 
cherish  such  deadly  ehmity  towards 
those  with  whom  they  are  going  to 
sit  at  meat.  Now  the  parrot  was 
an  invaluable  aid  on  such  occasions 
— ^his  vocabulary  was  so  extensive, 
comprising  many  professional  ex- 
clamations picked  up  on  his  voyage 
home,  and  less  startling  *  between 
decks'  than  in  a  London  drawing- 
room ;  his  musical  attainments  were 
so  varied.  He  could  sing  *  I'd  be  a 
butterfly,'  part  of  *  The  ratcatcher's 
daughter,'  and  the  first  bar  of 
'  Beautiful  Yenice ;'  and  his  gene- 
ral accomplishments  were  so  con- 
stantly on  the  increase — ^for  he 
caught  up  any  sound  or  expression 
often  repeated — ^that  he  was  a  fund 
of  conversation  in  himself,  *  Polly, 
you  must  be  civil  to  Mr.  Orme !' 

*  Ay,  ay,  sir!'  answered  the  bird 
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in  his  goblin  notes,  and  with  a 
shrill  whistle  dashed  at  once  into 
the  poptdar  couplet,  *  She  was  not 
bom  m  Westminster,*  and  then 
stuck  his  head  on  one  side  and 
looked  up  so  knowingly,  that  Gil- 
bert could  but  lau^h ;  and  his  sub- 
sequent introduction  to  Miss  Bul- 
lingdon  and  Mrs.  Latimer,  the 
latter  of  whom  he  had  recognised 
directly  he  entered  the  room,  lost- 
much  of  its  formality,  and  placed 
the  three  at  once  upon  terms  of 
easy  politeness. 

Miss  Jones  meanwhile  walked  off 
to  do  her  duty  by  Mrs.  Bullingdon. 
The  Alderman,  ruddy  and  radiant, 
and  thoroughly  in  Ms  glory,  rang 
for  dinner  *  and  Miss  Blanche  stole 
a  good  look  upward  at  her  new  ac- 
quaintance, and  thought  in  her 
virgin  heart  he  might  be  a  desirable 
conquest ;  at  all  events,  there  was 
no  harm  in  trying. 

Gilbert  was  the  latest  arrival. 
Truth  compels  me  to  confess,  he 
was  so  ashamed  t)f  his  childish  im- 
patience, that  he  had  waited  ten 
minutes  after  he  was  dressed  before 
he  permitted  himself  to  get  into  his 
cab.  Five  of  these  he  made  up  by 
overdriving  his  horse,  and  the  other 
five  brought  him  to  the  exact  nick 
of  time  at  which  the  Alderman 
ordered  dinner.  He  had  no^,  there- 
fore, much  leisure  to  improve  his 
acquaintance  with  the  two  ladies 
who  hung  with  him  over  the 
parrot's  cage. 

Mrs.  Latimer  was  no  whit  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  expected — 
neither  plainer  nor  handsomer,  nor 
more  nor  less  becomingly  dressed. 
Before  he  had  been  three  minutes 
in  the  room  with  her,  it  seemed  as 
though  in  some  previous  stage  of 
being,  or  in  some  inexplicable 
manner,  thev  must  have  known 
each  other  before.  This  Pytha- 
gorean introduction,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  have  placed  him 
much  at  his  ease.  London  man  as 
he  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  found  himself  dying  to  speak  to 
a  woman,  and  at  a  loss  for  some- 
thing to  sav. 

Miss  Bullingdon,  however,  was 
resolved  to  lose  no  time,  and  com- 
menced operations  on  him  forth- 
with*    *  Did  he  like  parrots  ]    Was 
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he  fond  of  birds  ?  Had  he  a  bull- 
finch of  his  own  ]  She  herself  pos- 
sessed a  canary  and  a  pair  of  love- 
birds. Did  Mr.  Orme  admire 
love-birds  ?  The  worst  of  them 
was  that,  if  one  died,  the  other  was 
sure  to  pine  away  and  die  too. 
Wasn't  it  pretty  of  them?— they 
always  did  so->-or,'  as  Miss 
Blanche  touchingljr  remarked, '  they 
wouldn't  be  love-birds !' 

Mrs.  Latimer  smiled,  Gilbert 
laughed  outright :  and  at  this  pa- 
thetic juncture  the  butler  entered 
with  the  welcome  announcement  of 
*  Dinner  1' 

So  tbe  party  paired  off,  the  alder- 
man offenng  nis  arm  to  Mrs.  Bul- 
lingdon, and  finding  even  his  own 
capacious  doorways  much  too  small 
for  the  passage  of  two  such  *  first- 
raters'  alongside;  Bullingdon  fol-: 
lowing  with   Mrs.    Latimer,   and. 
thinking,  we  may  be  sure,  much- 
more  of  the  good  things  in  store  for 
him  than  of  the  lady  on  his  arm ; 
John  Gordon  coupled  with  Blanche 
Bullingdon,  somewhat   to   Bella's, 
disappointment;   and  that  young 
lady  herself,  in  her  right  of  hostess, ; 
under  the  care  of  Gilbert,  as  being 
the  principal  person  of  the  party.  > 
The  rear  was  brought  up  by  two 
stray  men,  City  friends  of   their 
host — ^the  one  an  innocuous  young, 
gentleman  of  no  particular  calibre,  • 
who  always  agreed  with  everybody : 
the   other   an   old  wizened  indi- 
vidual, in  a  black  stock,  and  one- 
eyed,  bent,  shrunk,  and  faded,  with, 
the  star  of  a  bullet-mark  on  his 
cheek-bone.    What  a  life  had  his* 
been  compared  to  any  of  the  others. 
He  had  led  three  forlorn  hopes, 
had  been  broke  by  court-martial ; 
had  married  a  West  Indian  heiress, 
been  ruined,  divorced ;  had  been  a 
slave-dealer,  perhaps  a  pirate ;  com- 
manded  a   free   corps   in  South 
America,  and  managed  a  mining 
company  in  Paraguay*  had  seen 
life  in  all  its  most  thrilling  phases 
and  its  most  varied  ups  ana  aowns. . 
Now,  he   lived  in  a   lodging  in 
Long-acre,  and  was  glad  to  get  a 
good  dinner  when  he  was  invited . 
to  one.  and  a  chop  and  pint  of  ale^ 
for  a  smiling  when  he  was  not 

On  entering  the  dining-room,  and ' 
taldng  Miss  Jones  to  the  farther, 
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end,  Gilbert  found  that  Fate  had 
been  propitious,  and  that  the  vacant 
chair  for  his  occupation  was  be- 
tween Mrs.  Latimer  and  his  young 
hostess.  John  Gordon,  too,  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  latter,  so 
that  when  the  turtle  was  handed 
round,  at  least  three  of  the  guests 
were  quite  satisfied  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  party.  Bella,  with 
her  high  colour  and  black  hair, 
looked  very  well  in  a  deep  pink 
dress,  a  little  over-done  with  trim- 
ming, and  'did  the  honours,'  as 
ladies  call  it,  gracefully  enough. 
Her  slight  touch  of  sh^rness  was 
less  awkward  than  engaging.  The 
Alderman  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table  actually  shone  with  good 
humour.  The  turtle  was  clear  and 
excellent ;  its  green  fat  glutinous 
and  abundant.  '  The  blest  sherbet 
sublimed  with  snow>'  had  been  but 
ditch-water  compared  with  the 
iced-punch.  When  it  gurgled  over 
Bullingdon's  organs  of  deglutition, 
wrapped  as  they  were  in  an  acre  of 
starch  and  cambric,  that  worthy's 
whole  countenance  and  demeanour 
softened  to  the  genial  influence. 

Jones  winked  aeliberately  at  his 
old  friend. 

*  It's  the  same  article.  Squire,' 
said  he ;  '  not  bad  to  take,  if  you 
only  take  enough  of  it.  Have  an- 
other glass.' 

Will  anybody  tell  me  why  his 
intimates  almost  always  dub  a 
Hertfordshire  proprietor  with  the 
generic  title  of  *  Squire  f 

Red  mullet  packs  very  easily 
above  turtle.  Sweet  and  dry  cham- 
pagne taste  none  the  worse  that 
they  have  been  preceded  by  cold 
punch.  The  Alderman  prided  him- 
self on  his  dinners.  Ere  he  had 
entered  his  own  walk  in  the 
haunch,  everybody's  tongue  seemed 
loosened,  and  the  ladies  began  to 
show  more  of  their  faces  and  less 
of  their  shoulders  to  their  imme- 
diate neighbours.  Mrs.  BuUingdon, 
a  person  of  limited  views,  took  ad- 
vantage of  her  host's  operations  on 
the  venison  to  engage  the  indefinite 
youth  on  such  topics  as  she  was 
capable  of  originating. 

*  How  nice  it  was  to  get  out  into 
the  country ;  and  was  not  the  Re- 
gent!s  ParK  a  delightful  locality  f 


He  agreed  with  Mrs.  Bullingdon 
most  completely. 

*  It  was  wrong,  though,  to  allow 
the  Zoological  to  be  open  to  any 
one  on  Sundays.  The  society  were 
very  much  to  blame.  In  all  other 
respects  they  managedit  admirably. 
Did  he  not  think  so  7 

Mrs.  Bullingdon's  opinions  and 
his  own  coincided  in  every  parti- 
cular. 

'  She  was  there  only  last  Monday 
with  B.  It  was  very  sweet  about 
sunset,  after  the  beasts  were  fed' 

Again  he  agreed  with  her,  though. 
I  do  not,  wondering  feebly,  as  ne 
was  ignorant  of  her  name,  what  R 
was,  and  inclining  to  think  it  must 
be  a  pet  of  some  description — pos- 
sibly a  poodle. 

B.  iu  the  meantime,  albeit  attend- 
ing earnestly  to  the  main  object 
of  the  entertainment,  found  leisure 
to  relate  to  his  neighbout  with  one 
eye  the  particulars  of  Ids  last 
battue  at  Bullingdon  Butts,  where 
he  resided ;  and  the  battered  old 
adventurer,  who  had  seen  blood 
flow  like  water,  and  whose  game, 
for  many  a  year  of  his  strange  life, 
had  been  the  tmfeathered  biped, 
listened  with  the  utmost  deference 
ajid  attention.  He  respected  Bul- 
lingdon because  he  looked  'the 
sort  of  man  that  would  give  you  a 
good  dinner.' 

*  Bella,  dear,  how  are  you  getting 
on  up  there?'  quoth  the  Alderman, 
as  a  pause  in  his  labours,  and  the 
placing  of  something  en  iortm  be- 
fore Ms  daughter,  enabled  him  to 
take  breath,  and  look  about  him. 
*  I  hope  you  take  care  of  Mr.  Gil- 
bert. It's  your  deal,  you  know, 
I  dare  say  John  Gordon  will  cut 
for  you.  John,  a  glass  of  wine. 
Squire,  will  you  join  us  f 

Bullingdon  savoured  every  drop 
of  the  golden  liquid  as  it  passed 
slowly  down  beneath  the  tie  of  his 
neckcloth;  then  he  smacked  his 
great  lips,  and  expressed  his  ap- 
proval 

*  It's  good  wine,  Jones.  Good 
champagne,  and  just  enough  iced 
You  got  it  from  Paris.  There's  no 
more  left.  I  had  the  last  of  the 
batch  myself.' 

No  compliment  could  be  greater^r 
The    Alderman    was    delighted. 
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Happy  the  inan  who  can  be  so 
easily  pleased ! 

Independent  of  her  juxta- 
position to  John  Gordon,  which  of 
itself  was  sufficient  to  make  her  a 
little  pre-occupied,  Bella  was  a 
young  hostess,  and  unconsciously 
somewhat  fidgety  about  the  suc- 
cess of  the  entertainment.  Con- 
sequently Gilbert's  efforts  to  amuse 
her  often  fell  short  of  the  mark ; 
and  as  he  observed  her  eye  and  her 
attention  equally  fixed  elsewhere, 
he  had  himself  the  more  leisure  to 
follow  his  own  inclinations,  and 
improve  his  acquaintance  with  the 
guest  whose  face  and  tones^  he 
knew  too  well,  possessed  for  him  a 
peculiar  fascination. 

Gilbert !  Gilbert  1  will  vou  take 
no  warning?  What  is  this  very 
instinct,  but  a  placard,  so  to  speak, 
advertising  you  that  the  ice  is 
*  dangerous?  On  you  skate  reck- 
lessly, though  it  cracks  and  sways 
beneath  you.  In  you  will  go  over- 
head. What  a  ducking  you  will 
have  !  Perhaps  you  will  never  get 
your  head  above  the  surface  again ! 

I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by  the 
vanity  of  man,  that  if  you  would 
make  the  agreeable  to  a  fair  neigh- 
bour at  the  dinner-table,  it  is  judi- 
cious to  abstain  from  hurrying  her 
at  first,  and  to  give  her  plenty  of 
time  to  settle  before  you  commence 
operations.  When  sne  has  pecked 
at  her  food,  like  some  dainty  bird, 
and  sipped  at  her  champagne,  and 
had,  moreover,  leisure  to  look  about 
her,  and  to  think, '  Is  he  goin^  to 
speak  to  me  or  not?*  it  is  time 
enough  to  hazard  your  first  obser- 
vation. This  is  probably  a  harm- 
less platitude,  provoking  an  equally 
harmless  reply ;  but  from  that  mo- 
ment your  boat  is  launched.  You 
are  afloat  on  the  stream  that  leads 
— who  knows  where?  Dieu  wm 
garde  I  If  you  get  capsized,  you 
are  more  likely  to  sink  than  to 
swim. 

Ada  had  stolen  a  good  look  at 
her  neighbour  whilst  he  was  duti- 
fully conversing  with  Miss  Jones. 
In  her  heart  she  distinctly  approved 
ofwhatshesaw.  Hisextenorwas 
sufficiently  pleasing  to  the  feminine 
eye.  His  manner  had  a  charm  in 
it  that  seldom  fuled  to  work  ita 


way.  It  was  far  more  refined,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  natural,  than 
that  of  the  men  whom  she  was  ac- 
customed to  meet,  or  of  those  who 
belonged  to  the  dissipated  set  in 
which  her  husband  used  to  live. 
The  German  blood,  too,  stirred 
within  her,  to  sjnnpathize  with  a 
certain  leavening  of  ideality  and 
romance,  which  all  the  conven- 
tionalities of  society  could  not  com- 
pletely hide.  His  voice,  too,  was 
very  taking  and  kindly.  When  he 
turned  to  her  with  the  simplest 
observation  about  some  dish  on  the 
table,  she  could  not  but  feel  and 
show  that  she  was  pleased,  and  she 
answered  with  more  animation 
than  was  usual  in  the  staid  and  re- 
tiring music-mistress. 

They  soon  got  deep  into  conver- 
sation. They  talked  of  her  mother's 
country  and  her  mother's  tongue. 
When  Gilbert  got  rid  of  his  dan- 
dyism he  was  worth  listening  to ; 
and  on  the  present  occasion  there 
was  a  tone  of  softness  in  his  voice, 
a  shade  almost  of  embarrassment 
in  his  manner,  such  as  women  are 
very  quick  to  detect,  and  which  the 
haughtiest  of  them  cannot  but  ac- 
cept as  an  involuntary  tribute  of 
admiration.  Theyhked  the  same 
places,  the  same  books,  the  same 
flowers,  the  same  music ;  and  her 
eye  sparkled  and  deepened,  while 
her  cneek  glowed  with  the  un- 
wonted pleasure  of  a  kindred 
spirit's  converse,  though  only  for  an 
hour  at  a  dinner-table. 

*  Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Latimer/ 
said  he,  looking  straight  in  her  face 
with  frank  honest  eyes,  *that  I 
have  heard  you  siog?'  And  he 
went  on  to  tell  her  of  his  atten- 
dance at  the  concert,  and  the  delight 
he  had  experienced  (only  he  ramer 
broke  down  in  the  confession)  at 
her  song:  all  this  (][uite  simply, 
and  as  if  ner  singing  m  public  was 
as  much  a  matter  of  course  as  her 
being  there.  She  liked  him  all  the 
better.  She  was  pleased  to  feel 
that  he  thought  none  the  lower  of 
her  tlmt  she  did  not  belong  to  his 
own  sphere  of  society;  and  her 
own  tact  acknowledged  the  intui- 
tive delicacy  by  which  he  was  cer- 
tain that  she  would  shrink  no  mora 
from  the  allusion  than  he  did  him- 
•  .        .     .    ua 
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self.  She  thought  she  would  like 
4  him  to  hear  that  song  once  again, 
not  in  public,  but  sung  on  purpose 
for  him,  Ada,  too,  was  entering 
unawares  into  the  stream.  Already 
it  was  over  her  ankles.  Let  us  hope 
her  boots  were  waterproof,  and  her 
foothold  j&rm.     . 

She  was  quite  sorry  when  it  was 
time  to  retire  to  the  drawing-room. 
When  Bella,  fitting  on  her  gloves, 
telegraphed  sailing  orders  to  Mrs. 
Bullingdon,  and  that  lady  rising 
from  amidst  her  draperies,  shook 
out  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  forged 
majestically  a-head,  she  would 
have  liked  to  indulge  in  one  back- 
ward glance  as  she  departed ;  but 
for  that  very  reason  be  sure  she 
avoided  anything  of  the  kind,  or 
she  would  not  have  been  Ada 
Latimer.  Bella  had  no  such  scru- 
ples. Besides,  she  was  the  last  of 
the  convoy.  So  she  shot  a  Parthian 
shaft  at  John  Gordon, unfortunately 
lost  on  its  object,  who  was  at  that 
moment  reaching  over  for  the 
grapes,  and  obeying  his  host's  in- 
junction to  *  close  in.' 

Warned  by  Actaeon's  fate,  we  do 
not  presume  to  follow  the  ladies  to 
their  bower.  Bather  let  us  remain 
and  discuss  the  magnum  of  claret 
which  circulates  so  rapidly  under 
the  Alderman's  auspices.  Fresh, 
fragrant,  and  blushing,  like  the 
cup  of  youth,  to  be  quaffed  as 
greedily,  to  ebb  as  quickly,  and  to 
leave  at  last  nothing  but  an  empty 
bottle ! 

Bullingdon  liked  good  claret :  so 
do  I.  He  drank  it  in  large  quantities, 
and  expatiated  between-whiles  on 
his  preserves  at  Bullingdon  Butts, 
and  the  different  projectiles  with 
which  he  made  war  upon  the  fea- 
thered race.  He  mentioned  from 
what  a  small  particle  of  shot  a 
woodcock  might  meet  its  death; 
and  the  conversation  becoming 
general,  turned  upon  the  tenacity 
of  life  in  different  natures,  and  at 
last  upon  the  easiest  method  of 
quitting  it  for  the  human  subject. 
Hitherto  the  one-eyed  man  had 
preserved  unbroken  silence,  stick- 
ing like  a  leech,  nevertheless,  to  a 
bottle  of  rare  old  port.  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  topic  with  which  he 
was  familiar,  and  he  stated  his  opi- 
nion without  hesitation. 


'Bleeding's  easiest  for  grown 
men  and  women,'  observed  the  old 
gentleman,  filling  his  glass.  *  I've 
bled  a  dozen  and  more  to  death 
whilst  the  men  were  at  dinner. 
They  scarce  seemed  to  feel  it  after 
the  first  gash.' 

Bullingdon  pushed  his  chair 
three  feet  farther  off,  with  a  look 
at  his  neighbour  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  convey.  There  was  a  pause 
of  astonishment,  and  the  old  gen- 
tleman proceeded  with  the  utmost 
mng  frond. 

*  I  was  running  a  cargo — ^that's  a 
hlojck  cargo — ^from  the  Gold  Coast. 
Got  driven  by  bad  weather  to  the 
southward,  and  found  myself  be- 
calmed in  the  Bight  of  Benin. 
Water  short,  schooner  over-manned, 
and  the  cargo  bad  off  for  stowage, 
though  we  had  a  third  on  deck,  leg- 
hampered,  day  and  night.  It  v}a& 
warm  down  in  the  hold :  for  though 
she  was  a  sweet  craft,  aye  see,  she 
hadn't  been  built  for  the  trade,  and 
I'd  altered  her  run  myself,  when  I 
ought  to  have  known  better.  My 
first  mate  was  a  long-winded  chap, 
I  think  he  never  left  off  whistling 
for  a  week;  but  the  schooner 
headed  all  round  the  compass  just 
the  same.  I  thought  1  should 
never  see  a  cat's-paw  again.  Well, 
the  cargo  suffered  Iwrrible,  It's 
bad  to  be  thirsty  in  these  low 
latitudes  when  there  is  nothing  to 
drink.  I  was  obliged  to  make  away 
with  some  of  them  to  save  the  rest. 
I  divided  them  into  watches,  and 
put  the  weakest  of  the  men  ana  the 
oldest  of  the  women  into  the  con- 
demned watch,  giving  each  a  chance 
by  lot,  according  as  the  weather 
should  hold.  First  I  took  and  hove 
them  overboard  one  by  one,  think- 
ing it  was  a  cool  and  merciful 
death  for  the  poor  thirsty  crea- 
tures:  but  I'm  a  humane  man,  sir, 
and  1  couldn't  bear  to  see  their 
eyes — 'specially  the  women — as 
they  went  over  the  side.  Have 
you  ever  watched  a  face,  sir,  just 
when  the  last  chance  is  up?  It's 
an  ugly  sight,  a  very  ugly  sight,' 
said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a 
retrospective  sigh,  filling  his  glass 
the  while. 

Bullingdon,  to  whom  this  ghastly 
narrative  was  especially  addressed. 
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could  not  find  a  voice  to  replv.  He 
set  his  wine  down  untasted,  and 
looked  as  if  he  was  going  to  be 
sick. 

*WeU,  sir.'  resumed  the  slave- 
owner, *  I'd.  a  surffeon's  mate 
aboard,  a  sharpish  fellow  enough 
—  he  was  hanged  afterwards  at 
Porto  Eico,  —  says  he  to  me, 
"Skipper,"  says  he,  "it's  cruel 
work  to  frighim  these  poor  devils 
to  death  before  you  put  'em  to 
death,"  says  he.  "If  you'll  give  me 
leave,  and  a  couple  of  hands  to 
swab,  I'll  just  'tice  *em  in  here,  in 
the  cook's  galley,  and  finish  them 
ofi^  on  the  quiet,  as  nice  as  rjossi- 
ble."  So  I  went  in  with  him,  as  in 
duty  bound — for  a  man's  not  fit  to 
command  a  ship,  /  say,  unless  he 
knows  all  that's  going  on  in  that 
ship, — and  T  kept  a  bright  look 
out,  though  I  let  him  use  his  own 
tools  in  his  own  way.  He  was  a 
neat  workman,  a  very  neat  work- 
man, to  be  sure.  He  just  slipped 
a  lancet  into  the  jugular,  liere^  you 
see,  under  the  ear,  and  they  bled  to 
death — a  baker's  dozen  of  'em — ^as 
easy  as  I  could  crack  a  biscuit. 
The  lyeeze  got  up  after  this,  and 
I'd  a  rare  good  run  to  the  Cape  de 
Verde  Islands ;  but  I  never  had  a 
chance  afterwards.  It  was  a  bad 
speculation  was  that ;  a  bad  specu- 
lation from  one  end  of  the  log  to 
the  other.' 

*  Gracious  heavens  1 '  burst  out 
Bullingdon,  in  a  white  heat ;  *  can 
you  bear  to  talk  of  such  horrors  1 
Can  you  bear  to  think  of  your 
victims  ?  Shall  you  ever  forget 
them  till  your  dying  day?' 

The  old  gentleman  shook  his 
head,  and  emptied  the  bottle. 

'I  can  bear  most  things,'  he 
said;  'I've  had  such  a  many  ups 
and  downs  5  but  I  don't  thmk  I 
ever  sliaU  forget  tliat  calm.  It 
couldn't  have  cost  me  less  than 
seventy-five  dollars  a  head,  even 
for  the  weakest  of  them.  Seventy- 
five  dollars  a-head,'  he  repeated, 
thoughtfully.  *No,  I  don't  think 
I  ever  shall  forget  it  1' 

Nobody  seemed  to  care  about 
any  more  wine  after  this.  Even 
the  Madeira  remained  untouched, 
and  Bullingdon  was  as  near  having 
a  fit  as  a  man  can  be.    The  only 


clear  idea  that  remained  in  his  head 
was  an  earnest  wish  to  get  away 
from  his  neighbour;  and  excellent 
as'  were  its  dinners,  hospitable  as 
was  its  owner,  I  think  the  one-eyed 
old  gentleman  might  have  starved 
ten  times  over  before  he  would  be 
asked  to  place  his  legs  under  the 
mahogany  at  Bullingdon  Butts. 

In  the  drawing-room  people 
breathed  more  freely.  There  being 
nothing  more  to  drink,  the  one- 
eyed  man  took  his  departure,  and 
tne  indefinite  youth  unguardedly 
answering  in  the  afiirmative  to  the 
Alderman's  question  about  'cutting 
in,'  found  himseK  set  down  to  the 
abstruse  science  of  whist  for  the 
rest  of  the  evening,  with  Mrs. 
Bullingdon  for  a  partner — an  ar- 
rangement not  tending  to  mitigate 
the  alarm  with  which  he  already 
regarded  that  excellent  lady. 

Blanche  Bullingdon,  still  hanker- 
ing slightly  after  tne  conquest  of  Mr. 
Orme.  was  of  course  asked  to  play. 
Equally  of  course  she  did  play, 
accurately,  conscientiously,  in  ex- 
cellent time,  and  without  a  particle 
of  feeling ;  the  rest  of  the  party, 
with  the  exception  of  the  quartett 
at  the  whist-tahle,  hovering  round 
the  piano-forte,  and  expressing 
their  approval  with  much  cor- 
diality. So  Miss  Blanche  put  on 
her  bracelets  once  more,  assumed 
her  handkerchief,  said  *  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Orme,'  for  her  gloves,  and 
looked  as  if  she  thought  she  had 
acquitted  herself  very  creditably. 
Then  it  was  time  for  Bella  to  ask 
'dear  Mrs.  Latimer'  to  sing,  *if 
she  didn't  mind,  she  was  always  so 
good-natured:'  and  'dear  Mrs. 
Latimer'  toot  her  seat  on  the 
music-stool,  and  hesitated  for  a 
moment,  and  burst  forth  into  tlte 
song,  with  just  one  instantly 
averted  glance  at  Gilbert  as  she  did 
so.  It  caught  his  eye.  nevertheless ; 
and  Ada  felt  herself  blushing  pain- 
fully^ and  thought  that  never  in 
her  life  had  she  sung  with  so  little 
grace  and  self-command.  If  one 
of  her  listeners  agreed  with  her. 
his  countenance  very  much  belied 
him ;  yet  was  he  the  only  one  who 
did  not  ask  for  it  again— the  only 
one  who  did  not  speak  a  syllable 
when  she  had  done. 
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Pending  all  tMs  music,  Polly  had 
necessarily  been  banished  to  the 
billiard-room,  and  he  was  now 
heard  enhvening  his  exile  with 
such  shameless  volubility,  that 
Bella  was  forced  to  go  and  remon- 
strate with  him. 

*  Miss  Bullingdon,  you  play  bil- 
liards?* asked  Bella,  with  polite 
attention  to  her  guest;  and  Blanche, 
who  could  use  a  mace  as  ineffec- 
tively as  any  other  lady,  answered 
in  tne  ajQSrmative,  with  an  appeal- 
ing look  at  Mr.  Orme.  Gilbert 
seemed  lost  in  contemplation  of  a 
landscape  on  the  wall;  so  Miss 
Blanches  glance  was  wasted  on 
the  parting  of  his  back  hair. 

John  Gordon  good-naturedly 
proposed  a  match  with  the  young 
lady,  if  Miss  Jones  would  come  and 
*mark.' 

*0f  course  I  will,'  said  Bella. 
'But  let  us  go  through  the  win- 
dows, it  is  such  a  beautiful  night, 
and  there's  such  a  moon.' 

Now  the  villa,  like  an  Indian 
bungalow,  was  built  with  all  its 

Erincipal  rooms  on  the  ground 
Qor ;  consequently  it  was  as  easy, 
besides  being  infinitely  pleasanter, 
to  step  out  by  a  French  window 
into  the  garden,  and  so  by  the 
terrace  in  again  at  the  glass  door 
of  the  bniiard-room,  as  to  walk 
through  a  second  drawing-room 
and  a  library  in  order  to  reach 
the  same  apartment.  Leaving  the 
whist-players  engrossed  with  their 
rubbers,  the  remaining  five  strolled 
out  into  the  lovely  summer  night, 
flooded  with  moonshine,  and  even 
here,  almost  in  London,  fragrant 
with  perfume.  As  Mrs.  Latimer 
followed  the  billiard-players  along 
the  terrace,  her  dress  caught  in 
some  trellis-work  through  which  a 
creeper  wound  its  snake-like 
growth.  Gilbert  stoijped  to  extri- 
cate it — B,  process  wmch  takes  con- 
siderable time  if  you  would  not 
tear  the  fabric,  and  which  is  prone 
to  call  up  ideas  totally  irrelevant 
to  the  task  itself,  originating  in  the 
relative  position  of  the  individuals, 
the  one  generally  on  his  knees,  and 
the  other  necessarily  stooping  over 
him.  In  the  present  instance,  the 
enlargement  occupied  several  se- 
conds, told  very  distinctly  one  by 


one  on  a  couple  of  living  time- 
pieces, which  people  wear  inside 
their  breasts ;  and  there  was  a 
flush  on  Gilbert's  brow  when  he 
raised  it — the  result  probably  of 
stooping  so  soon  after  dinner.  It 
was  natural  surely  that  the  couple 
thus  isolated  should  linger  a  few 
minutes  longer  out  of  doors  to 
enjoy  the  air:  equally  natural 
that  they  should  have  very  little 
to  say  to  each  other,  and  should 
consequently  preserve  an  unbroken, 
taciturnity.  I  have  watched  the 
progress  and  development  of  some 
few  flirtations  that  have  been 
thrust  upon  nay  observation.  I 
think  the  talking  ones  are  the 
safest.  A  full  heart  does  not  dis~ 
charge  itself  through  the  organs  of 
speech;  and  a  very  imperceptible 
tremor  on  a  very  commonplace  re- 
mark, may  tell  a  tale  that  three 
volumes  octavo  would  fail  to  con- 
vey. Gilbert  lost  the  precious, 
moments  in  silence.  He  who  could 
find  plenty  of  small-talk  to  amuse 
the  smartest  ladies  in  London,  was 
baffled  like  the  veriest  clown  by  the 
presence  of  one  who  would  scarcely 
be  considered  a  gentlewoman  in 
the  set  to  which  he  belonged.. 
This  worldly  polish  doubtless 
hardens  while  it  brightens;  and 
the   burnished  breastplate  is  im- 

gervious  to  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
undred  weapons  in  the  m^lee,  but 
wait  till  the  charmed  lance  comes : 
deep,  deep  into  the  bosom  it  runs 
through  mail  and  plate,  and  the 
knighfs  dazzling  harness  shields 
bim  no  safer  than  the  yeoman'^, 
homespun  weed. 

I  am  constrained  to  admit  that 
long  as  this  pair  lingered  out  of 
doors,  neither  of  them  spoke  a 
syllable  beyond  Ada's  faint  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  preservation  of  her 
dress,  till  they  were  on  the  steps  of 
the  bUliard-room,  when  Gilbert 
took  heart  of  grace,  and  managed 
to  get  out  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

*  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Latimer,  for 
singing  that  song.  It  has  haunted 
me  for  a  week.  Thank  you  so 
very  much.' 

She  looked  up  at  him  once  more 
as  she  passed  in,  but  did  not  repeat 
the  experiment  during  the  rest  of 
the  evening.  Only  she  shook  handa- 
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with  him  when  he  went  away;  and 
when  she  got  back  to  her  own 
solitary  lodgings,  sat  far  into  the 
night  before  she  went  to  bed^  post- 
poning, as  it  were,  the  division  of 
the  pleasant  day  she  had  spent 
from  the  morroVs  return  to  work- 
ing hfe.  It  was  but  a  gleam,  of 
course,  this  sunshine,  and  tnere 
was  an  end  of  it;  but  still  she 
liked  to  bask  in  the  remembrance  of 
its  warmth  So  she  looked  in  the 
glass  again  before  she  undid  her 
hair,  and  turned  from  it  as  before 
with  a  smile  and  a  sigh. 


Nor  was  Gilbert  the  least  sleepy. 
After  setting  John  Gordon  down, 
he  drove  straight  home,  and  dis- 
missed his  cab.  Then  he  smoked 
three  cigars^  the  consumption  of 
which,  as  1  calculate,  would  last 
about  an  hour  and  twenty  minutes, 
walking  round  and  round  Grosve- 
nor-square,  thinking  of  everything 
in  heaven  and  earth  except  philo- 
sophy— of  the  moon,  of  the  stars, 
of  Mrs.  Latimer's  soft  eyes,  ana 
how  resolved  he  was  that  come 
what  might  it  should  not  be  long 
before  he  saw  her  again. 


THE  PKOGKESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

First  Paper. 


THE  precedence  which  astronomy 
has  long  claimed  among  the 
sciences  has  been  very  generally 
accorded  to  her  without  hesitation. 
No  tract,  indeed,  of  the  domain  of 
intellect  is  so  dull  and  rugged  and 
dreary  as  to  be  without  its  ad- 
mirers. Among  the  almost  infinite 
diversities  of  taste  and  capacity  in 
the  great  family  of  mankind,  there 
is  room  for  every  pursuit,  and  some 
that  appear  to  common  apprehen- 
sion sufficiently  barren  of  interest 
have  foimd  zealous  votaries.  To 
many  minds  the  study  of  abstract 
aritlunetic  would  offer  no  great  at- 
traction, yet  Legendre  has  observed 
that  it  almost  always  becomes  a 
species  of  passion  with  those  who 
give  themselves  to  it  at  all;  and 
such  must  have  been  the  case  with 
Baron  Maseres,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that '  his  leading  idea  seems  to  have 
been  to  calculate  more  decimal 
places  than  any  one  would  want, 
and  to  reprint  the  works  of  all  who 
had  done  the  same  thing.'  Others 
again,  leaving  on  the  surface  the 
ordinary  pleasures  of  music,  de- 
Hght  to  plunge  into  the  depths  of 
counterpoint,  to  enumerate  the 
'commas'  that  separate  the  'ex- 
treme sharp  sixths'  from  the  *  di- 
minished sevenths ;'  to  puzzle  over 
the  alleged  fact  (a  very  curious  one, 
by  the  way),  that  on  an  organ  with 
an  enharmonic  key-board  the  wrong 
note,  in  certain  passages,  produces 


a  better  effect  than  the  right ;  and, 
with  Dr.  Pepusch,  *  readily  jump 
to  any  conclusion  that  would  in- 
volve a  musical  question  in  myste- 
rious and  artificial  difficulty ;'  while 
others  there  are  to  whom  the  sub- 
limity of  Homer  or  the  dignity  of 
Sophocles  would  appear  to  be  less 
attractive  than  some  dialectical 
peculiarity  in  their  diction;  who 
care  more  for  orthography  than  for 
thought  and  feeling,  and  wrangle 
over  an  illegible  contraction  in  a 
musty  old  copy  with  a  vehemence 
which  to  the  uninitiated  seems 
very  amusing. 

We  do  not  deny  that  these,  and 
such  as  these,  are  all  legitimate  ob- 
jects of  pursuit.  We  would  not 
insinuate  the  slightest  disparage^ 
ment  to  any  species  of  research 
whose  object  is  consistent  with  our 
duty  to  God  and  our  neighbour. 
So  far  from  it,  we  are  perfectly  of 
George  Herbert's  opinion,  that 
Hhere  is  no  knowledge  but,  in  a 
skilM  hand^  serves  either  posi- 
tively as  it  IS,  or  else  to  illustrate 
some  other  knowledge.'  We  re^ 
joice  that  in  the  wide  circumference 
of  nature  and  art  there  is  a  mind 
for  everything,  and  room  for  every 
mind ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
it  has  been  so  ordered  in  perfect 
wisdom  by  the  great  Creator  of 
mind  and  matter.  Still,  there  is 
room  for  choice  also ;  all  subjects 
are  not  alike;  some  will  ever  be 
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the  delight  of  a  small  minority; 
others  embrace  a  broader  range  of 
sympathies :  and  at  the  head  of  all 
we  shall  be  justified  in  placing 
astronomy.  Men  of  most  various 
tastes  and  feelings  in  other  respects 
have  concurred  in  doing  homage  to 
this  glorious  science :  the  astro- 
nomical lecturer  is  pretty  sure  of  a 
fiill  and  attentive  audience;  and 
astronomical  publications  are  con- 
tinually swelling  the  torrent  that 
flows  from  the  modem  press.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  this 
direction  of  the  public  taste  seems 
to  be  progressive.  The  demand  for 
telescopes  has  wonderfully  in- 
creased of  late  years ;  and  the  in- 
struments which  are  called  for,  if 
not  of  great  magnitude,  are  by  no 
means  contemptible  in  their  per- 
formance.* Whatever  may  be  the 
cause  of  this, — ^whether  the  diffu- 
sion of  liberal  education  among  the 
middle  classes,  or  the  dimin£hed 
cost  of  optical  means — for  in  our 
own  recollection  the  purchase  of  a 
good  achromatic  was  a  serious  un- 
dertaking, and  not  unlikely  to  lead 
to  *  second  thoughts' — ^the  fact  is 
evident,  and  we  regard  it  with 
great  pleasure.  Nothing  can  be 
more  calculated  to  expand  the 
mind  and  elevate  the  thoughts; 
nothing  provides  a  more  interest- 
ing source  of  study  for  'retired 
leisure,'  or  relaxation  for  the  spare 
hours  of  a  busy  life.  In  one  re- 
spect alone  the  microscope  has  a 
manifest  advantage  in  its  exemp- 
tion from  those  atmospherical  dis- 
turbances which  so  often  muddle 
and  confound  telescopic  vision,  and 
grievously  reduce  the  number  of 
hours  available  for  its  employment ; 
but  even  this  serious  and  unde- 
niable drawback  has  not  interfered, 
and  we  venture  to  predict  will  not 
interfere,  with  the  jMjpularity  of 
this  sublime  science — this  imepaen- 
vos  imoTTjfirjf  as  S^esius  happily 
called  it,  with  mucn  less  reason  for 
his  expressive  epithet  than  has  been 
apparent  to  succeeding  generations. 
Fortunately,  too,  for  astronomy, 
the  aspect  of  the  heavens  has  of 
late  years  brought  her  pretensions 
prominently  forward.  The  expec- 
tation of  the  celebrated  comet 
which  drew,  as  is  said,  from  the 


Emperor  Charles  Y.  the  exclama- 
tion— 

His  ergo  indidis  me  mea  fata  vocant, 

though  hitherto  frustrated,  has  kept 
the  subject  alive;  and  the  disap- 
pointment has  probably  been  more 
than  compensated  by  the  beautiful 
*  Donati,*  so  universally  admired  in 
its  splendour,  so  generally  regretted 
in  its  departure :  and  the  expedi- 
tion to  Spain  on  the  occasion  of 
the  late  solar  eclipse  has  also  been 
a  theme  of  public  observation, 
though  the  effect  of  the  distant  re- 
port was  trifling,  compared  with 
what  would  have  been  the  result 
had  that  eclipse  been  total  in  our 
own  country.  All  who  have  eyes 
to  see  and  feelings  to  be  affected, 
have  concurred  as  to  the  astonish- 
ing impression  of  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun :  an  impression  not  dimi- 
nished by  our  perfect  acquaintance 
with  its  cause,  nor  weakened  by 
the  unerring  anticipation  of  the 
moment.  Together  with  the  mys- 
tery, science  has  at  length  removed 
the  apprehension  of  evil  conse- 
quences, but  it  has  by  no  means 
dissipated  the  strange  and  peculiar 
awe  which  attends  this  '  darkening 
of  the  earth  in  the  clear  day :'  the 
peasant  and  the  philosopher  alike 
own  the  solemnity  of  the  scene ; 
and  the  astounding  shout  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  spectators  at  Per- 
pignau  in  1842,  at  the  extinction 
and  return  of  the  solar  beam,  at- 
tested magnificently  the  universal 
feeling  of  mankind.  Stukeley,  on 
Salisbury  Plain,  in  17 15,  and  Airy, 
at  Turin,  in  1842.  have  given  us  fine 
descriptions  of  tne  scene ;  and  Mr. 
Perowne,  on  the  recent  occasion  in 
Spain,  has  well  expressed  its  cha- 
racter : — 

The  wind  came  to  us  cold  and  chilly, 
as  from  some  sepulchral  yaalt.  And 
now,  three  or  foar  minutes  only  before 
the  total  obscuration,  we  see  the  great 
shadow  come  sweeping  along  down  the 
mountains  and  over  the  plains.  I  know 
not  whether  to  call  it  shadow,  it  seemed 
so  to  fill  the  air,  as  well  as  to  pass  over 
the  ground.  It  is  commonly  spoken  of 
as  'the  shadow,'  but  the  word  is  inade- 
quate.    It  is  neither  shadow  nor  yapour, 

nor  can  any  one  word  describe  it 

I  have  seen  no  darkness  like  the  darkness 
of  this  eclipse.    It  has  no  resemblance 
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whatever  to  the  darkness  of  twilight  or  of 
night.  Not  so  deep  as  that  of  night  (for 
at  no  time  was  it  too  dark  to  read),  it 
was  far  more  solemn.  It  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  awe  which  came  over  us  all, 
in  spite  of  the  unwonted  excitement 
which  we  had  felt.  1  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  that  the  whole  scene  was  by  far  the 
most  wonderful  I  have  ever  beheld. 
There  is  no  phsenomenon  in  nature  that 
can  compare  with  it  in  interest.  The 
only  regret  we  felt  was  that  we  had  not 
more  eyes,  or  that  the  totality  could  not 
last  longer. 

Short,  however,  of  complete  ob- 
scuration, the  spectacle  loses  nearly 
all  its  grandeur.  A  very  small 
portion  of  the  sun's  disc  left  un- 
covered gives  light  enough  to  de- 
prive it  of  its  peculiar  awe :  and 
from  this  circumstance  our  own 
country  has  for  a  very  long  period 
been  altogether  unfortunate  in 
this  respect.  We  have  had  no 
total  solar  eclipse,  at  least  in 
London,  since  17 15,  when  Halley 
thought  it  expedient  to  publish  a 
map  of  its  course  beforehand,  lest 
the  darkness  should  be  thought 
ominous  as  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty:  nor  will  its 
recurrence  take  place  till  the  year 
188^.  In  the  lapse  of  ages  it  is 
evident  that  every  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  must  receive  succes- 
sively an  eoual  amount  of  obscura- 
tion from  tne  shadow  of  our  satel- 
lite ;  but  as  so  much  of  our  globe 
is  covered  with  water  or  with  sand 
and  rock,  this  glorious  scene  has 
oftentimes  been  reserved  for  the 
wandering  and  terrified  savage,  or 
for  '  them  that  remain  in  the  broad 
sea/  while  in  the  circumscribed 
districts  inhabited  by  intelligent 
and  observant  races  of  men,  its  re- 
currence at  any  given  spot  is  in- 
frequent and  in  appearance  irregu- 
lar, though  governed  in  reality  by 
laws  of  the  strictest  precision :  and 
thus  it  has  happened  that  England, 
for  so  many  a  long  year,  has 
never  witnessed  the  event.  France, 
Italy,  South  Germany,  and  Bussia 
in  1842,  Sweden  and  Norway  in 
1851,  and  Brazil  in  1858,  were  more 
fortunate;  and  to  Spain  her  own 
opportunity  was  granted  during  the 
past  summer.  Of  late  years  the 
scenic  phsenomena,  of  which  the 
naked  eye  takes  cognizance  as  effec- 


tually as  the  telescope,  have  re- 
ceived a  new  and  more  exciting  in- 
terest from  the  detection  of  the 
marvellous  prominences  or  so-called 
flames,  usually  though  not  invari- 
ably described  as  of  a  rosy  hue, 
whidi  are  found  to  encompass  the 
black  mass  of  the  moon  when  the 
sun  is  wholly  concealed,  but  which 
are  demonstrated,  and  more  clearly 
so  than  ever  on  the  recent  occasion, 
to  belong,  not  to  it,  but  to  the 
luminary  over  which  it  is  passing. 
These  glimpses,  so  rarely  attain- 
able, of  the  fiery  region  condensed 
around  the  central  globe  of  our 
system,  have  opened  out  veins  of 
inquiry  and  speculation  till  of  late 
quite  unsuspected;  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  occurrence  of  a 
great  eclipse  in  a  country  so  com- 
paratively near  and  accessible  as 
bijain  should  have  attracted  to  its 
arid  heights  a  host  of  accomplished 
and  eager  observers,  not  wholly  of 
the  stronger  sex,  unaeterred  by  the 
inconveniences  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
or  the  habits  of  Peninsular  life.  It 
is  matter  of  public  congratulation 
that  this  expedition  has  proved 
entirely  successful,  and  that  its 
result  has  justified  the  liberal  en- 
couragement it  received  from  the 
Governments  on  either  side  of  the 
water.  And  after  all,  the  infre- 
quence  in  later  times  of  total  solar 
eclipses  in  England  is  somewhat 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  when  we 
bear  in  mind  the  peculiar  disquali- 
fication of  our  climate.  None^  per- 
haps, but  they  who  have  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  foreign  travel,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  superiority  of 
other  regions  in  this  respect,  if  in 
this  alone.  And  if  we  are  proud, 
as  every  Englishman  ou^ht  to  be 
proud,  of  our  country;  if  we  are 
lustly  proud  of  her  liberty  and  her 
laws,  her  resources  and  her  spirit, 
her  homes,  and  above  all,  her  altars, 
yet  no  such  preference  can  be  ex- 
tended to  her  skies ;  no  amount  of 
national  feeling  can  uphold  the 
character  of  our  vapour-loaded, 
turbulent,  and  uncertain  atmo- 
sphere.. 

And  yet  it  is  in  England — in 
rainy,  cloudy,  misty,  damp,  bois- 
terous, sombre  England — ^that  the 
science  of  astronomy  is  of  late  re-. 
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ceiving  a  strong  development,  at 
any  rate  in  the  direction  of  popular 
attention  and  general  interest.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  theoretical 
astronomy,  long  since  pushed  to  so 
great  an  extent  by  the  French 
analysts,  and  subsequently  culti- 
vatea  in  Germany  and  America 
with  most  honourable  degrees  of 
ardour  and  success ;  but  of  that 
very  delightful  and  far  more  acces- 
sible branch  of  the  study  known 
in  observatory  language  ^  mere 
'star-gazing,'  which,  after  aU,  is 
able  to  grasp  so  much  of  the  sub- 
limity, so  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  pursuit,  and  which  alone  is 
conveniently  within  the  reach  of 
those  whose  principal  aim  in  life 
is  of  another  nature.  It  is  on  this 
more  famiHar  department  of  the 
science  that  we  now  propose  to 
offer  a  few  remarks,  leaving  wholly 
on  one  side,  or  rather  above  us,  the 
discussion  of  -  those  wonderful 
trains  of  thought  and  reasoning 
and  computation,  by  which  astro- 
nomy takes  its  high  standing  among 
mathematical  investigations,  but  in 
which  general  readers  would  find 
little  that  would  be  intelligible,  and 
still  less  that  would  be  attractive. 

Much  indeed  might  be  said  of  the 
extraordinary  increase  of  accuracy 
in  those  micrometrical  measure- 
ments which  are  the  means  at  once 
of  testing  the  correctness,  and 
urging  on  the  progress,  of  theory; 
and  of  the  marvellous  ingenuity, 
delicacy,  and  refinement  of  the 
minute  contrivances  which  are  now 
employed  for  this  purpose,  and 
which  lead  modem  observers  to 
talk  familiarly  of  hundredth  and 
even  thousandth  parts  of  seconds. 
Something,  too,  might  be  added  on 
the  danger,  it  is  to  be  hoped  more 
apparent  than  actual,  of  a  kind  of 
pedantry  or  ostentation  in  these 
extreme  subtleties,  as  well  as  on 
the  curious  sources  of  error  which 
occasionally  mortify  the  observer, 
and  detract  from  the  value  of  the 
computer's  labour.  The  whole 
business  of  telescope-making  in  its 
present  advanced  state  would  also 
ramish  materials  -for  an  extended 
essay,  which,  including  its  con- 
nected ramifications  and  anecdotes, 
would,  we  believe,  prove  more  cu- 


rious and  interesting  than  might 
be  commonly  imagined.  But,  fond 
as  we  are  of  the  workshop,  and 
well  pleased  from  old  associations 
with  the  mere  look  of  putty  and 
colcothar,  and  the  smell  of  pitch 
and  aqua  mirabilis,  we  shall  not 
take  our  readers  among  those  mys- 
teries so  seldom  penetrated  by  the 
uninitiated  eye;  but  introduce 
them,  in  the  prosecution  of  our 
subject,  to  the  results  of  the  op- 
tician's practical  skill,  and  ensconce 
them  in  the  private  observatory  of 
some  kind-nearted  and  public- 
spirited  astronomer,  who  does  not 
mind  being  bored  by  the  curiosity 
of  strangers ;  or,  if  they  are  not 
afraid  of  *  night-air,'  which  the  ac- 
knowledged longevity  of  observers 
would  alone  prove  to  have  been 
most  unjustly  calumniated,  we  will 
introduce  them  to  our  garden — ^for 
we  do  not  boast  of  an  observatory 
— ^and  get  our  own  *  great  gun'  in 
position  for  their  amusement ;  not 
indeed  one  of  the  largest,  but  of 
no  sinall  brilliancy  and  power ;  and 
in  order  'that  they  may  judge  for 
themselves  whether  we  have  unduly 
magnified  our  favourite  science, 
they  shs^l  see  what  Alvan  Clark 
can  show  them. 

And  who,  some  of  our  readers 
may  ask,  is  Alvan  Clark)  He  is  a 
man  of  whom  we  do  not  know 
much,  but  what  we  do  know  is  a 
little  out  of  the  common  way. 
Educated  as  a  portrait-painter,  and 
capable  of  painting  a  clever  like~ 
ness  from  a  photograph  of  a  person 
whom  he  has  never  seen,  he  took 
to  optical  work,  and  so  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  pursuit  re- 
Quiring  the  combination  of  peculiar 
delicacy  of  manipulation  with  in- 
genuity, and  tact,  and  jud^ent. 
uiat  his  object-glasses  have  nvallea 
those  of  the  celebrated  'Optical 
Institute'  at  Munich,  which  has 
long,  under  the  names  of  Frauen- 
hofer  and  his  successor  Merz,  en- 
joyed almost  a  monopoly  of  Euro- 
pean reputation.  Not  content  with 
these 

.  .  .  arts  that  wait  on  wealth's  increase, 
Or  bask  and  wanton  in  the  beam  of  peace, 

he  has  united  to  them  the  perfec- 
tion of  American  rifle-making,  and 
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rifle-practice  .toOj  without  discon- 
tinuing his  optical  labours,  and 
without  ceasing  to  produce  ooject- 
glasses,  of  which  it  may  be  said, 
with  no  disparagement  to  the 
achievements  of  Dallmeyer  (late 
Ross),  Cooke,  Merz,  Steinheil,  Fitz, 
or  S6cTetan,  that  those  who  possess 
them  may  feel  perfectly  satisfied 
with  their  acquisition. 

The  sun  is  yet  above  the  horizon. 
Shall  we  ship  our  screen-glasses — 
not  the  odious  old  red,  with  a^  its 
heat  and  glare,  but  the  beauti^ 
cool  deep  blue-grey — ^and  com- 
mence our  study  with  those  fearful- 
looking  gulfs  which  deface  his 
splendour?  We  had  better  not. 
Too  near  the  horizon  no  celestial 
body  is  a  good  telescopic  object. 
.  The  greatly  increased  extent  and 
density  of  atmosphere  which  the  rays 
have  then  to  traverse,  though  found 
but  little  prejudicial  by  Lassell 
when  he  wielded  his  superb  twenty- 
four-inch  mirror  in  the  pure  Maltese 
heavens,  in  our  northern  climes  is 
an  entire  bar  to  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation, or  indeed  comfort ;  for  no 
one  would  wish  to  see  the  smooth 
circular  limb  of  the  sun  tdl  boiling 
and  fluttering  with  undulations  in- 
numerable. Dawes  and  Secchi  can 
tell  us  of  its  wonders;  of  the 
amazing  extent  through  which  those 
yawning  cavities  open  or  draw  toge- 
ther in  the  space  of  a  few  days — 
frequently  becoming  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  (notwithstanding  the 
singular  blunder  of  the  Czar's  ob- 
server, W.  Struve,  in  asserting  the 
contrary),  if  people  would  but  look 
for  them ;  changing  in  form  and 
varying  in  aspect  literally  from 
hour  to  hour,  and  giving  the  im- 
pression of  a  surface  in  a  state  of 
continual  fermentation  and  distur- 
bance. They  would  tpU  us  how 
those  comparatively  black  open- 
ings, or  nydei,  are  often  again 
pierced,  as  it  were,  with  spots  of  a 
more  intense  and  absolute  black- 
ness, as  well  as  encompassed  with 
wnbrcB,  or  penumbrce,  clouds  of 
funter  shade;  and  how,  in  rare 
instances,  symptoms  of  spiral  ar- 
rangement or  circular  motion  seem 
to  indicate — as  the  sagacity  of  Sir 
J.F.  W.  Herschel  had  anticipated  in 
his  memorable  Cape  observations 


—the  existence  of  immense  equa- 
torial tornados  and  whirlwinds, 
in  a  fiercely  agitated  atmosphere 
resting  upon  an  ocean  of  flame. 
We  shall  hear,  too,  of  the  faeiUce, 
or  briUiant  streaks,  which  are  con- 
gregated towards  those  dark  gulfs, 
and  one  of  which  Dawes  has  traced 
as  an  actual  prominence  on  the 
profile  of  the  Fimb,  thus  establish- 
mg  the  fact  intimated  by  their 
general  aspect,  that  they  are  ridges 
or  elevations,  resulting  from  widely- 
felt  displacement,  and  proving  that 
the  unKnown  material  of  the  lumi- 
nous envelope  of  the  sun  does  not 
instantly  or  readily  recover  its  state 
of   equilibrium.     These   are   sur- 

E rising  disclosures  j  but  we  should 
e  still  more  astonished  to  hear  of 
that  temporary  outburst  of  light 
which  two  separate  observers,  Car- 
rington  and  Hodgson,  using  two. 
different  modes  of  observation, 
witnessed  in  front  of  the  sun's  disc 
on  September  ist,  1859 ;  giving  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  the 
first  recorded  intimation,  since  the 
conversion  of  Saul  of  Tarsus,  of  a. 
light  far  more  vivid  than  even  the 
solar  blaze.  Was  it  a  huge  meteor 
— could  it  have  been  a  comet — ^that 
then  fell  into  an  atmosphere  of 
oxygen,  and  perished  1  or,  more  pro- 
bably, according  to  Newton's  sug- 
gestion, refreshed  the  material  of 
our  central  fire? 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  proceed 
toother  objects,  in  the  hope,  whether 
reasonable  or  not,  that  our  know- 
ledge of  these  marvellous  pheno- 
mena has  not  yet  reached  its  bound. 
We  may  pass  by,  with  little  notice, 
the  very  problematical  discovery 
said  to  be  made  by  M.  Lescarbault, 
and  wait  for  more  evidence  before 
we  recognise  the  existence  of  a, 
celestial '  Vulcan.*  (How  much,  by 
the  way,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  even 
if  it  possesses  some  convenience, 
and  has  been, thought  inevitable  by 
lugh  authority,  that  the  memorial 
of  a  debasing  and  corrupting  my- 
thology should  not  have  perished 
with  it ;  at  any  rate,  that  it  should 
have  been  thus  perpetuated  amidst 
the  sublimity  ana  glory  of  the 
heavens !)  We  need  not  now  stay 
to  discuss  the  unknown  nature  of 
those  opaque  bodies  which  unques- 
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tionably  have,  from  time  to  time, 
traversed  the  face  of  the  smi :  the 
evidence,  though  abundantly  suffi- 
cient, throws  very  little  light  upon 
their  constitution.  Nor  indeed 
need  we  wait  long  in  attendance 
upon  the  planet  Mercury ;  for 
tnough  he  possesses  probably  his 
full  share  of  wonders,  nobody  has 
ever  known  anything  about  mm  in 
comparison  except  Schroter,  and 
his  assistant,  Harding :  the  moun- 
tainous prominences  and  dark  at- 
mosphenc  bands  (or  more  probably 
openings  in  his  atmosphere)  of 
which  they  tell  us,  remain  unve- 
rified :  still  it  is  but  fair  to  express 
the  opinion,  that  this  may  be  only, 
or  chiefly,  for  want  of  pains  in  the 
verification.  It  has  been  the  fashion, 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  to 
overlook  the  unquestionable  merit 
of  Schroter^  and,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  ignore  his  discoveries ; 
we  notice  with  pleasure  that  more 
justice  has  of  late  been  done  to  him 
by  no  light  authority — ^the  leader 
of  Transatlantic  observers.  Bond ; 
and  though  mistakes  may  be  here 
and  there  fastened  upon  him,  his 
painstaking  industry  and  self-evi- 
dent truthfulness  should  not  pass 
without  due  acknowledgment  on 
the  part  of  his  successors ;  some  of 
whom,  we  fully  believe,  would  have 
found  the  advantage  of  paying 
more  attention  to  his  announce- 
ments. His  twenty-seven  (twenty- 
six  English)  feet  reflector,  with  an 
eighteen-inch  mirror,  the  work  of 
Professor  Schrader,  seems  to  have 
been  superior  to  any  instrument  of 
its  day — ^those  of  his  contemporary. 
Sir  W.  Herschel,  alone  excepted  * 
and  his  observatory  of  Lihenthal 
(not  far  from  Hamburg)  continued 
for  many  years  at  the  head  of  all 
similar  establishments  on  the  Con- 
tinent, till  it  was  dismantled,  as  he 
pathetically  laments,  and  his  own 
mcome  greatly  curtailed,  by  the 
barbarian  irruption  of  the  French 
troops  into  Hanover,  an  event 
which  he  survived,  partly  in  en- 
feebled health,  only  a  few  years, 
dying  in  1816.  Which  of  our 
observers  will  take  up  the  planet 
Mercury  where  he  has  left  it,  and 
make  known  to  us  what  may  pro- 
bably be  known  without  any  great 


difficulty  as  to  its  physical  consti- 
tution ? 

At  present  we  will  proceed  to 
interrogate  the  next  in  order, 

Yonder  Venus  in  her  glittering  sphere. 

Can  there  be  a  lovelier  object  in 
the  purple  sky  of  evening,  or  a 
more  brilliant  instance  of  reflected 
light  ?  We  have  repeatedly  noticed 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  vivid  little 
crescent,  whose  actual  form,  we 
are  told  by  Lieutenant  Gilliss,  one 
of  the  members  of  an  American 
scientific  expedition,  may  be  dis- 
tinguished in  the  sky  of  Chile  by 
the  naked  eye ;  and  we  can  well 
recollect  how  we  used  to  astonish 
our  fellow  undergraduates  at  Ox- 
ford, many  a  long  year  ago,  by 
pointing  out  to  them  the  minute 
speck  of  purest  white  which  marked 
her  position  in  the  light  of  broad 
day;  nor  is  it  long  since  we  saw  a 
lady  pounce  upon  it  under  similar 
circumstances,  with  great  facility. 
Nevertheless,  Venus  is  not  the 
most  favourable  of  telescopic  ob- 
jects ;  with  her,  the  achromatic  is 
untrue  to  its  appellation,  and  the 
coloured  fringe  that  spreads  around 
her  brings  out  in  full  strength  the 
*  secondary  spectrum '  which  results 
from  the  imperfect  balance  of  its 
opposite  errors.  For  the  achro- 
matic object-glass  is  composed,  as 
some  of  our  readers  may  possibly 
not  be  aware,  of  two  lenses  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  glass  and  opposite 
curvatures,  which  in  theory  are 
supposed  to  neutralize  each  other's 
prismatic  action  (every  lens  par- 
taking of  the  form  and  properties  of 
a  prism),  but  which  in  practice 
accomplish  this  purpose  oniy  to  a 
certain  extent,  leaving  a  residuum 
of  coloured  light ;  and  no  object  is 
found  more  disagreeably  compe- 
tent to  exhibit  that  residuum  than 
this  glorious  planet.  Nor  will  the 
pure  and  colourless  image  of  the 
reflector,  free  as  it  is  from  any 
such  defect,  give  us  much  more 
information ;  few  are  the  cases 
where  brilliancy  is  disadvanta- 
geous, but  it  is  so  here  j  we  find 
old  Herschel  complaining  that 
with  Venus  the  light  of  his  forty- 
feet  reflector  was  an  inconvenience ; 
and  a  very  much  smaller  aperture 
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will  collect  enough  to  dazzle  and 
perplex  the  eye.  An  easy  remedy, 
however,  is  open  to  us  in  daylight 
observations,  such  as  we  may  now 
be  supposed  to  have  before  us. 
There,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  a 
lovely  obiect — ^a  half  moon,  of  ex- 
quisite delicacy  and  pearly  hue, 
differing,  however,  from  our  satel- 
lite in  the  much  fainter  aspect  of 
the  inner  part  of  the  semi-disc, 
towards  the  rectilinear  edge.  And 
that  half -illuminated  planet,  as  you 
now  see  it  in  the  telescope,  appears 
to  you  four  times  as  large  as  the 
moon  to  tlie  naked  eye.  Impos- 
sible, Mr.  Astronomer !  you  tell  us 
some  strange  things  that  we  are 
willing  to  believe ;  but  this  is  really 

foing  rather  beyond  the  mart, 
ust  so.  We  did  not  imagine  you 
were  likely  to  believe  it  at  first. 
Few  people,  tiU  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  telescopic  vision,  have 
any  idea  of  the  size  which  objects 
appear.  They  always  look  too 
small  for  the  supposed  power.  Yet 
our  statement  is  not  assertion,  but 
demonstration.  We  are  using  an 
eye-piece  magnifying  three  hun- 
dred times;  Venus  is  now  about 
twenty-four  seconds  in  diameter; 
the  Moon  is  nearly  thirty  minutes; 
by  a  little  easy  arithmetic  you  may 
fuUy  satisfy  yourselves  of  the  fact. 
But  how  are  we  to  know  that  your 
eyepiece  does  magnify  three  hun- 
dred times  1  That,  indeed,  you 
must  take  upon  trust ;  it  requires 
a  little  mathematical  knowledge  to 
understand  the  demonstration,  but 
the  demonstration  itself  is  as  un- 
questionable as  that  five  times 
sixty  are  three  hundred.  But,  if 
the  moon  were,  now  in  a  suitable 
position,  we  would  give  you  a  very 
easy  proof  indeed — a  strictly  oculax 
demonstration;  for  you  should 
look  at  the  same  time  with  one 
eye  at  Venus  in  the  telescope,  and 
with  the  other  eye  at  the  moon  out 
of  the  telescope — no  difficult  mat- 
ter when  they  are  near  together ; 
and  then,  if  you  do  not  find  that 
the  planet's  image  would  cover  the 
moon  four  times  over,  we  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  why  it  is  that 
these  telescopic  images  appear  so 
much  too  small  is  rather  a  puzzle. 
Th&  explanation  probably  lies  in 


the  opposite  circumstances  of 
vision ;  in  one  case,  a  free  open 
sky :  in  the  other,  a  narrow  limited 
field.;  natural  seeing  against  arti* 
ficial  peeping ;  the  perfect  sharp- 
ness of  tne  real  object  against  the 
comparative  definition  of  the 
optical  image — some  or  all  of  these 
may  help  the  difficulty — but  if 
they  do  not,  we  must  refer  you  to 
Herschel  or  Lassell,  or  some  one 
who  can  explain  it  better;  but 
the  fact  is  certain.  Now  look 
again  at  that  beautiful  planet ;  you 
think  you  can  make  out  spots  and 
mottlings  and  wavering  uncertain 
shades,  and  perhaps  you  do ;  and 
you  may  loot  on  twenty  evenings 
and  have  the  same  impression,  and 
yet  never  be  able  to  fix  on  any 
certain  form  or  outline ;  and  you 
would  have  many  of  the  first 
astronomers  to  bear  you  company ; 
such  is  the  testimony  of  the  pre- 
sent Herschel  in  his  admirable 
Outlhus  of  Astronomy ;  *  the  in- 
tense lustre  of  its  illuminated  part 
dazzles  the  sight,  and  exaggerates 
every  imperfection  of  the  telescope ; 
yet  we  see  clearly  that  its  surface 
IS  not  mottled  over  with  perma- 
nent spots  like  the  moon;  we 
notice  in  it  neither  mountains  nor 
shadows,  but  a  uniform  brightness, 
in  which  sometimes  we  may  indeed 
fancy,  or  perhaps  more  than  fancy, 
brighter  or  obscurer  portions,  but 
can  seldom  or  never  rest  fully 
satisfied  of  the  fact.'  But  old 
Bianchini  the  Koman  ecclesiastic, 
Tyho  seems,  by  the  way,  to  have 
been  a  very  respectable  estimable 
kind  of  man,  was  more  fortunate 
in  1^26.  The  telescopic  apparatus 
of  tnat  day  was  alarming  in  its 
cumbrousness,  and  one  of  its  ar- 
rangements reminds  us  somewhat 
of  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  en- 
tangled in  a  gigantic  pair  of  lazy- 
tongs  ;  yet  he  thought  so  highly  of 
it  as  to  have  it  engraved  for  the 
benefit  of  posterity— and  in  some 
respects  it  aeserved  it,  not  only  for 
its  ingenuity,  but  as  a  specimen  of 
the  age,  and  of  the  brave  *  pursuit 
of  knowledge  under  difficulties.' 
It  was,  however,  by  the  simpler 
contrivance  of  Huygens,  who  tied 
the  object  and  eye-glasses  together 
with  a  long  line,  that  Bianchini 
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was  enabled  to  detect  and  map  out 
a  series  of  continents  and  oceajis, 
as   he   thought   them,   of  which 
Cassini  had  previously  made  out 
some  traces,  but  which — ^at  least  in 
their  connexion  and  completeness 
— ^have  escaped  every  subsequent 
observer,  till  De  Vico  and  other 
astronomers  of  the  Jesuit  fraternity 
rediscovered  them  in  1839  "^i*^  * 
6i-inch  achromatic  by  Cauchoix, 
the  property  of  their  society,  har- 
boured in  the  observatory  of  the 
University  Gregoriana  of  the  late 
Pope.    That  instrument  certainly 
showed  them  some  queer  things 
before  the  Eoman  insurrection  in 
1848  sent   it,  with  some  of  the 
brethren,  on  a  Transatlantic  jour- 
ney; and  the   observers   paraded 
them  before  the  astronomical  world 
in  a  fashion  which  showed  that 
their  scientific   must   have   been 
very  inferior  to  their  theological 
astuteness.    But  still  it  seems  to 
have  been  a  good  glass,   though 
under-polished;   and   they   made 
it  sometimes  bear  a  power  (a  re- 
puted power  at  least,  which  is  often 
a  very  different  matter)    of  1128 
even  upon  Venus ;  and  the  consent 
of  several  observers  seems  to  con- 
firm in  full  the  accuracy  of  Bian- 
chini's  drawings.    They  claim  no 
less  than  11,800  micrometrical  mear 
sures,  and  certainly  appear  to  have 
taken  a  great  deal  of  pains.    If 
Schroter,  half  a   century   earlier, 
had,  like  most  other  people,  made 
out  little  of  these  shadows,  he  esta- 
blished a  mountainous  and  irregu- 
lar ^terminator,'  or  boundary  mie 
of  light  and  darkness,  an  atmo- 
sphere denser  than  our  own,  and  a 
day  and  ni^t  of  similar  length  to 
what  we  Imow.    Sir  W.  Herschel, 
less  successful,  attacked  him  with 
an  asperity  which  (pace  tanti  viri) 
seems  to  oetray  a  slight  tinge  of 
personal  feeling*  Schroter  replied 
m  the  PhUosoptiical  Transactions 
for  1795,  with  much  courtesy  and 
firmness.    We  examined  this  con- 
troversy pretty  carefully  some  years 
ago,  and  the  result  was  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  astronomer  of  Lihen- 
thaL    Some    of    his   discoveries, 
especially  the  differing  aspect  01 
the  horns  of  the  crescent,  and  their 
rapid  variation  in  thickness  and 


sharpness,  have  since  been  verified 
by  Madler.  May  we  not  look  to 
Dawes,  armed  with  Alvan  Clark's 
8i-incli  beautiful  object-glass  and 
clock-work  movement,  for  the  rest 
— ^and  morel  But  we  fear  that  no 
one  will  give  us  any  very  good  ex- 
planation— for  Arago's  *  negative 
visibility'  cannot  be  called  an  ex- 
planation— of  the  curious  but  un- 
doubted fact,  that  the  unillumi- 
nated  part  01  this  planet  is  some- 
times visible,  and  has  been  seen 
even  in  broad  daylight.  We  can 
readily  account  for  this  appear- 
ance, this  '  ash-light,'  on  the  moon, 
which  has  the  earth's  broad  face 
shining  upon  it;  but  that  light 
must  be  quite  inconsiderable  at  the 
distance  of  Venus;  and  there  is 
nothing  else  to  shine  upon  her. 
She  may,  perhaps,  be  phospho- 
rescent— ^a  quality  possessed  but  in 
a  faint  degree  by  terrestrial  mate- 
rials, though  more  generally  so 
than  might  be  supposed,  as  Mr, 
Wilson  long  ago  proved  by  his  ex- 
periments in  a  thoroughly  darkened 
chamber, — but  there  this  quality 
must  be  supposed  to  be  developed 
in  a  much  fuller  degree.  But  what 
of  the  satellite  of  Venus  1  That  is 
a  very  curious  story,  pretty  nearly 
as  mysterious  in  its  way  as  the  tale 
of  Casper  Hauser,  and  it  deserves 
bringing  into  notice ;  but  we  have 
no  room  for  it  now — 

fugit  irreparabile  tempus 
Singula  dam  capti  circamyectamur  amore. 

We  must  return  homewards. 
How  happy  should  we  deem  our- 
selves if.  in  so  doing,  we  could  only 
get  one  fair  view  of  the  back  of  the 
moon,  and  test  Hansen's  ingenious 
conjecture,  built  on  a  deep  refine- 
ment of  mathematical  theory,  that, 
in  consequence  of  a  slight  but  ap- 
preciable difference  between  its 
centre  of  figure  and  its  centre  of 
gravity,  somewhat  displaced  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  earth,  its 
other  side  may  be  destitute  of 
neither  water  nor  air,  and  not  in- 
capable of  sustaining  inhabitants 
like  ourselves.  But  this  we  shall 
never  be  permitted  to  know,  at 
least  in  this  life.  We  nrnst  content 
ourselves  with  what  we  can  see, 
and  that  truly  is  enough  to  exeite 
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a  lifelong  wonder.   No  need  either, 
in  order  to  appreciate  it,  of  the 
colossal  15-incli  object-glasses  of 
Merz  at  Poulkova  under  the  auto- 
cratic eagle,  or  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity under '  the  stars  and  stripes,' 
or   01   Lassell's    exquisite    2-feet 
specula,  so  wonderftdly  finished, 
with  a  previous  certainty  of  suc- 
cess, by  means  of  a  polisher  of 
nothing  but  deal  coated  with  pitch; 
or  of  the  4-feet  mirror  he  is  finish- 
ing, or  perhaps  has  finished ;  or  of 
De  la  Rue's  of  13  inches  in  dia- 
meter, smaller  indeed,  but,  as  we 
can    testify,    admirably    perfect. 
Bad  indeed  must  be  the  instrument 
that  fails  us  here,  and  worse  than 
Galileo's   early   effort — ^the    little 
seed  from  which  such  a  countless 
harvest  of  optic  tubes  has  sprung. 
The  one  we  are  supposed  to  be 
using  will  astonish  us  by  its  reve- 
lations ;  and  indeed  its  amount  of 
light  will  be  wearisome  to  a  feeble 
eye.    What  a  chaos  of  explosive 
action  lies  before  us ! — ^a  surface 
blown  up  in  literally  many  thou- 
sands of  places,  from  the  smallest . 
pits  whicn  just  dot  the  surface  in 
our  great  telescopes,  to  the  broad 
volcanic  lakes,  whose  flattened  in- 
teriors are  as  big  as  whole  English 
counties,  and  are  encompassed  by 
stupendous  girdles  of  ndges  and 
peaks  which  might  stand  in  proud 
rivalry  among  the  Apennines  or 
Pyrenees,  nay,  which   sometimes 
overpass  the  loftiest  Alpine  sum- 
mits.     In   point   of   dimensions, 
nothing  on  earth  is  to  be  named 
with     these    wonderful    cavities, 
though  their  analogy  with  some 
of  our  own  volcanic  districts  has 
been  repeatedly  pointed  out,  and 
of  late   beautifully  exhibited  by 
Professor   Piazzi   Smyth    in    his 
most   interesting   publication   ou 
the  Peak  of  Teyde,more  commonly 
known  as  Teneriffe.    Others,  again, 
of  the  lunar  elevations,  though  pos- 
sibly due  to  a  similar  eruptive  or 
extrusive  agency,  are  equally  as- 
tonishing in  their  rectilinear  extent. 
It  is  a  glorious  thin^  to  wander  in 
the  mountain  solitudes  of  our  own 
planet ;  nevertheless  he  who  has 
stood  in  the  pine-forest  at  the  edge 
of  the  Plateau  des  Bioux  A^^iguea 
and  looked  up  to  the  cloven  crest 


of  the  mighty  Pic  du  Midi  d'Ossau, 
or  has  traversed  the  Great  Scheidegg 
and  the  Wengem  Alp  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  almost  vertical  steeps 
of  the  Wetterhom  and  the  Eiger, 
can  form  but  a  very  feeble  idea, 
either  as  to  height  or  extent,  of  the 
nrecipices  of  the  Lunar  Apennines. 
jS"or  IS  the  cleft  of  Lauterbrunnen, 
wonderful  as  is  its  aspect,  especially 
in  the  descent  from  the  Wengem 
Alp,  more  than  a  miniature  of  that 
wedge-shaped  valley  of  the  Lunar 
Alps,  which  was  first  figured  by 
Bianchini,  and  which   every  ol>- 
server  of  our  satellite  has  seen,  or 
ought  to  have  seen — a  very  different 
thing  by  the  way — ^the  old  apologue 
*eyes   and    no    eyes'   being   not 
limited  in  its  application  to  the 
days  of  youth.    In  fact,  with  a  few 
resemblmg   features,  the   general 
arrangement  of  the  lunar  surface  is 
much  contrasted  with  that  of  the 
earth.     Though  our  steppes  and 
prairies  are  well  represented  by  the 
broad  grey  plains,  we  have  but 
little  that  corresponds  either   in 
character  or  extent  with  the  won- 
derful circular  configuration  into 
which  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
moon  is  thrown ;  and  the  cracks  or 
furrows  which  intersect  such  ex- 
tensive regions  are  still  more  dis- 
similar  to   anything   except   the 
artificial  features  of  our  glooe :  on 
the  other  hand,  all  the  beautiful 
variety  introduced  by  water  in  its 
different  forms  and  positions  seems 
there    to    be    wholly   unknown. 
What  a  pity  it  was  that  the  keen 
eye   of  Gruithuisen   was   so  ill- 
matched  with  a  wild  imagination  I 
More  of  his  lunar  discoveries  were 
verified  by  other  observers  even  at 
the  time  than  might  have  been 
supposed    from    the    subsequent 
evanescence  of  his  fame;  and  more, 
we  suspect,  may  still  be  recovered 
by  those  who  will  take  the  ne- 
cessary  pains.      His   predecessor 
Schroter,  less  lynx-eyed,  was  far 
more  trustworthy ;  and  nis  pains- 
taking and  honest  labours,  exhi« 
bited  in  two  thick  quarto  volumes 
half  made  up  of  very  ill-engraved 
designs,  may  still  be  consulted,  we 
are  of  opimon,  with  more  advan- 
tage thaji  has  been  admitted  by 
the  highest  lunar  authorities,  Beer 
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and  Madler.  Nevertheless,  though 
their  work  may  be  a  little  biassed 
by  the  desire  of  originality,  it  is  a 
wonderful  instance,  together  with 
the  splendid  3-feet  map  of  which 
it  is  the  counterpart,  of  dili- 
gence, perseverance,  and  accuracy. 
Lohrmann's  plates, published  some- 
what earlier,  seem  patterns  of  un- 
sightly fidelity  in  a  conventional 
style.  His  undertaking,  unfortu- 
nately left  incomplete  from  his 
failing  vision,  has,  it  is  said,  been 
recently  completed  by  Schmidt,  the 
well-known  observer  of  the  solar 
spots.  But  though  very  much  has 
been  accomplished,  a  separate  and 
detailed  examination  of  insulated 
regions  recorded  in  large  and  often- 
repeated  drawings  —  a  *  Seleno- 
topography  *  in  short,  as  laborious 
as  that  of  Schrtiter^  but  far  more 
delicate  and  minute — is  required 
before  we  can  be  said  to  know 
thoroughly  the  surface  of  the  moon 
or  can  be  in  a  position  to  draw 
secure  conclusions.  The  *Moon 
Committee*  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation are  understood  to  have 
something  of  this  kind  in  hand ; 
and  Nasmyth,  the  inventor  of  the 
celebrated  steam-hammer,  is  said 
to  be  meditating  great  things  with 
a  reflector  which  collects  as  much 
light  as  the ,  eye  is  well  able  to 
endure.  Whoever  undertakes  any 
portion  of  this  task  ought  self- 
evidently  to  be  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  artistic  talent,  such 
as  has  been  displayed,  for  instance, 
in  the  drawings  of  the  *Mare 
Crisium'  by  the  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland,  Piazzi  Smyth,  pub- 
lished in  the  Edinburgh  Trans- 
actmis,  or  the  designs  will  never 
prove  very  satisfactory.  In  the 
exceedingly  curious  department  of 
Lunar  Photography,  Warren  De  la 
Rue  stands  altogether  pre-eminent, 
and  some  of  his  inferences  begin  to 
be  very  fascinating.  His  hints  as 
to  the  possibility  of  vegetation,  and 
an  atmosphere  enveloping  merely 
the  lower  regions  of  the  moon,  are 
original  reproductions,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  the  expression,  of 
Schroter's  ideas  derived  through 
an  entirely  different  channel,  and 
deduced  from  actinic   instead  of 


optical  appearances.  Our  own  im- 
pression is — and  it  is  not  one 
deduced  from  investigations  of 
yesterday — that  though  the  lumi- 
nous eruptions  of  Sir  W.  Herschel, 
Captain  Kater,  and  others,  were 
mere  illusions  arising  from  re- 
flected earth-light  (about  the  vary- 
ing intensity  of  which,  however, 
some  mystery  hangs),  another 
generation  will  admit  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  same  explosive 
action  which  has  so  extensively 
modified  the  lunar  globe  as  an 
unquestioned  fact ;  its  diminished 
manifestation,  as  compared  with 
the  terrific  energy  of  earlier  epochs, 
corresponding  significantly  with  a 
similar  decrease  of  volcanic  activity 
on  the  earth.  We  have  already 
referred  to  the  researches  of  Piazzi 
Smyth  at  Teneriffe,  so  interesting 
in  this  point  of  view,  and  we  must 
do  so  again,  for  that  worthy  son  of 
a  worthy  father  has  produced  one 
of  the  pleasantest  books  of  modem 
days,  as  well  as  one  of  great 
scientific  importance;  nor  should 
Mrs.  P.  Smyth's  share  of  so  adven- 
turous an  enterprise  be  passed  by 
without  the  expression  of  due 
honour.  In  fact,  the  gentler  sex 
have  taken  their  part,  if  not  ex- 
tensively, yet  uncommonly  well, 
in  astronomical  labour.  In  early 
days  *  honest  (brav)  Kirch,'  as 
Olbers  caQs  him,  had  his  Maria 
Margareta  to  help  him.  The  fame 
of  Caroline  Herscnel  deserves  to  be 
co-extensive  with  that  of  her  illus- 
trious brother ; 

■ 

Qloria,  sideribus  qiiam  conTenit  ease 


cosevam. 


Et  tantuni  coelo  commoriente  mori ; 

and  the  aid  that  poor,  weary,  and 
worn-out  Fallows  received  from 
his  wife  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  But 
to  return  to  Piazzi  Smyth.  While 
cordially  advising  the  perusal  of 
his  Teneriffe,  let  us  hope  that  the 
spirited  author  may  yet  have  other 
opportunities  of  recording  the  re- 
sults of  his  'astronomer's  experi- 
ment' above  the  clouds,  and  of 
again  and  again  affording  similar 
pleasure  and  interest  to  his 
readers. 
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A  YOUNG  Veronese,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, came  to  Florence  and  made 
inquiries  concerning  his  great- 
grandfather, an  illustrious  native 
of  that  city,  whom  fate  had  made  a 
wanderer  and  an  exile,  and  whom 
genius  had  made  the  foremost  man 
of  Italy.  That  youth  was  Leonardo 
Alighieri,  descendant  in  the  direct 
male  line  of  the  great  poet  Dante  : 
and  the  source  to  whom  he  directea 
his  inquiries  was  Leonardo  Aretino, 
the  poet^s  biographer,  who,  although 
he  had  not  yet  written  the  Life  of 
Dante,  was  known  as  a  devotee  of 
the  poet's  memory.  *  And  I  showed 
h^  the  houses  that  had  belonged 
to  Dante  and  his  ancestors,*  said 
Leonardo  Aretino,  ^and  informed 
him  of  many  circumstances  which, 
owing  to  their  expatriation,  haa 
been  hiljierto  unknown  to  him  and 
his  family.' 

A  great  stride  was  that  which 
the  knowledge  and  the  civilization 
of  mankind  had  made — in  Italy,  at 
all  events — between  the  times  of 
Dante  and  those  of  his  biographer. 
The  writers  of  the  fifteenth  century 
are  men  whom  we  of  modem  days 
can  understand,  and  with  whom  we 
can  sympathize ;  the  men  of  Dante's 
age  are  like  a  people  of  a  strange 
language,  a  half  barbaric  folk,  with 
whose  estimate  of  the  world  and  its 
concerns  we  have  little  in  common. 
Literature  was  then  in  its  infancy. 
Within  a  hundred  years  it  had 
approximated  to  manhood.  Pe- 
trarch's is  the  great  literary  life 
which  bridges  over  the  chasm.  A. 
boy  of  seventeen  at  Dante's  death ; 
he  died  when  Leonardo  Aretino 
was  a  child.  Petrarch's  early  re- 
miniscences are  of  the  'Dantesque 
world — the  old  Guelph  and  Ghibel- 
line  wars,  and  th^r  heroes— his 
manhood  and  old  a^e  bring  us  to 
that  familiar  time  wnen  the  glories 
of  classical  literature  were  uii- 
earthed  from  the  mould  of  monas- 
teries and  the  incrustations  of 
scholastic  lore,  and  when  the 
learned  talked  to  one  another  and 
to  the  world  with  the  genial  garru- 
lity of  discoverers  and  explorers, 
not. with  the  dreamy  sententious- 
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iless  of  theorists  upon  arbitrary 
postulates. 

Ugo  Foscolo  could  never  forgive 
Madame  de  Stael  for  confounding 
Leonardo  Aretino  with  Pietro  Are- 
tino, the  notoriously  profligate 
writer  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici's  time. 
It  was  indeed  an  egregious  blunder 
on  her  part.  Leonardo  Bruni,  of 
Arezzo,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable, and  honourable  literary 
characters  of  his  day.  After  having 
served  the  ofiice  of  secretary  to  the 
Pope  for  many  years,  he  was  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Florentine  Repub- 
lic ;  and  he  seems  to  have  felt  an 
amusing  consciousness  of  the  dig- 
nity of  /his  own  character  and 
position  when  he  undertook  the 
Life  of  Dante.  His  object  in 
writing  is,  he  says,  to  preserve  a 
record  of  those  *^ave  and  substan- 
tial parts'  of  his  hero's  history, 
passed  over  in  silence  by  Boccaccio 
in  his  work  on  the  same  subject, 
which,  Aretino  complains,  is  a  mere 
amatory  romance,  composed  as 
though  man  were  bom  into  this 
world  only  to  pass  his  days  in  the 
flowery  dreams  of  the  Decamei^onf 
It  is  to  the  record  of  Dante's  studies, 
and  to  his  martial  exploits,  ac- 
cordingly, that  Leonardo  Aretino 
applies  himself,  in  tracing  the  events 
01  his  youth ;  and  on  occasion  of 
the  battle  of  Campaldino,  he  can- 
not help  again  breaking  forth  in 
contempt  of  Boccaccio :  '  Would  he 
had  talked  of  such  matters  as  these,' 
he  says,  *  rather  than  of  the  nine- 
years -old  love-story,  and  similar 
trifles  1  But^'  he  adds  contemptu- 
ously, *  what  IS  the  use  of  complain- 
ing? the  tongue  goes  to  the  place 
where  tbe  tooth  hurts ;  he  who 
loves  drinking  will  be  always  talk- 
ing of  wines.' 

Now  it  so  happens  that  Boc- 
caccio's credit,  which  did  sink 
rather  low  at  one  tiijae,  has  con- 
siderablv  risen  among  later  investi- 
gators oi  Dante's  life.  His  facts  are 
often  overlaid  by  a  superfluity  of 
words,  and  a  tendency  to  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  but  in  general  .liis 
opportunities  of  knowledge  from 
conversing  with  Dante's  own  family 
and  friends  make  him   a  trust- 
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worthy  guide  for  the  main  features 
of  his  subject.  He  visited  Dante's 
daughter  Beatrice,  a  nun  in  a  con- 
vent at  Ravenna,  in  December,  i  J50 ; 
and  from  her  or  from  her  brothers 
must  no  doubt  have  heard  many  of 
the  circumstances  whidi  he  rels^. 
He  was  also  intimate  with  Andrea 
Poggi,  Dante's  nephew,  and  with 
others  of  his  personal  friends. 

The  colouring  which  a  critic  and 
annotator  of  the  present  century 
has  throwij  over  Boccaccio's  work, 
would  indeed  make  its  literal 
credibility  in  some  respects  more 
than  doubtful.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  biographer's  mode  of  treating 
his  subject  was  but  the  outer  garb 
of  fancy,  covering  the  political 
sectarian's  mystical  intent,  it  seems 
difficult  to  assign  the  limit  to  which 
our  distrust  of  him  must  extend. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  Leo- 
nardo Aretino  had  no  such  idea  of 
Boccaccio's  drift.  He  would  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  contemned  romancer  was 
in  fact  the  instructed  hierophant ; 
that  Boccaccio  knew  and  purposely 
concealed  the  important  realities  of 
Dante's  life,  while  he  was  himself 
only  conversant  with  its  less  mate- 
rial portions. 

Rossetti's  view,  as  is  well  known, 
aims  at  not  only  allegorizing  Boc- 
caccio's Life  oflhnte,  but  Dante's 
own  account  of  himself  and  his  love.^ 
As  the  two  accounts  depend  the 
one  upon  the  other,  the  few  remarks 
we  shall  make  may  treat  of  them 
as  one  subject.  We  do  not.  intend 
to  enter  into  a  detailed  argument 
concerning  the  ^gergo^  and  the 
^setta  d'amorej  Whatever  truth 
there  may  be  in  Rossetti's  views — 
and  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  true 
interpretation  of  the  chief  symboU- 
cal  features  of  the'  Commedta  at  all 
events  seems  almost  incontestible 
to  an  unprejudiced  mind — ^we  think 
he  tries  too  much  to  fit  his  key  into . 
every  lock,  and  does  not  sufficiently 


allow  for  the  variety,  the  incon- 
sistency it  may  be,  of  the.  feelings 
which  sway  the  mind  of  a  poet  who 
goes  on  imagioiog  and  composing 
from  his  eighteenth  to  his  fifty- 
sixth  year.  That  Dante  had  one 
Eermanent  political  notion  in  view 
:om  the  first  line  of  his  Vita  Nwmi 
to  the  last  of  his  ParadisOy  we  do 
not  believe.  That  he  had  in  his 
youth  one  of  those  fiery,  soul- 
absorbing  passions  of  love  which 
perhaps  no  poet  has  ever  been 
without,  seems  d,  priori  probable  in 
the  highest  degree.  That  if  he  had 
such  a  passion  he  should  have 
described  it,  and  glorified  it,  aye, 
and  eoKUjgerated  it,  is  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  habits  of 
thought  prevalent  in  the  middle 
ages.  There  was  a  conventional 
mode  then  of  viewing  the  passion 
of  love  and  its  reauirements,  which 
may  almost  be  called  the  subsidiary 
religion  of  those  times.  The 
genuine  part  of  the  passion  is  as 
much  felt  now  as  it  was  then ;  but 
there  is  this  difference — ^modern 
good  sense  checks  or  modifies  the  full 
expression  of  emotions  which  good 
taste  then  delighted  in  exhibiting, 
even  to  a  fantastic  excess.  Suppos- 
ing we  refuse  to  take  the  effusions 
themselves  of  the  so-called  amatoiy 

foets  of  Italy  and  the  South  of 
'ranee  in  evidence,  still  there 
exist  other  records,  literary  and 
historical,  which  establish  the 
whimsical  love-creed  of  the  age  of 
chivalry  beyond  dispute.  Under, 
various  fashions  suited  to  succes- 
sive generations  of  mankind,  it 
existed  far  beyond  the  times  that 
had  any  immediate  connexion  with 
chivalry ;  and  it  extended  to  regions 
where  certainly  no  theories  of 
imperial  divine  right  occupied 
men's  minds.  Some  of  the  Teutonic 
*Minne-singers'  could  hardly  be 
surpassed  in  extravagance,  though 
they  might  be  in  elegance,  by  the 
minstrels  of  Southern  Europe.* 


*  For  example,  take  the  autobiography  of  Ulrich  von  LichtensteiD,  an  Austrian 
noble,  who  writes  in  1255.  His  story  is  a  perfect  extravaganza  of  the  tender,  or 
rather  the  maudlin  passion,  and  he  tells  it  without  any  consciousness  of  shame,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-five.  His  lady-love  was  the  princess  into  whose  service  he  entered  as  page. 
To  attract  her  kind  regard  he  courts  her,  married  or  unmarried,  by  every  species  of 
whimsical  absurdity  and  much  self-inflicted  bodily  torture.  At  length,  after  a  long 
course  of  years,  the  princess's  soom  having  eventuitlly  changed  his  kve  to  wrath,  he 
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The  extravagance,  therefore,  of 
the  expressions  used  .by  the  ama- 
tory poets  of  Dante's  age  and  coun- 
try proves  nothing,  of  itself  against 
the  acceptation  of  tneir  literal  sense. 
But  that  some  devotees  of  imperial 
supremacy  may  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  current  literary  fashion 
to  veil  their  political  views ;  that 
the  tempting  anagram  of  Arrvcyi'  and 
Eoma  may  have  been  made  service- 
able for  the  utterance  of  aspirations 
not  always  emanating  from  dreams 
of  love  in  ladies'  bowers,  we  are 
far  from  denying.  Our  question  is, 
how  far  was  this  the  case  with 
Dante?  Boccaccio's  account  of  his 
early  love  is  very  simple.  He  as- 
signs for  the  first  meetmg  of  Dante 
and  Beatrice,  the  first  of  May ;  a 
date  which  should  be  remarked, 
because  it  can  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  mystical  associations 
which  excite  Kossetti's  incredulity 
when  the  amatory  poets  speak  of 
Good  Friday,  Holy  Thursday,  or 
Easter  Day,  as  eras  in  their  love- 
history.  The  first  of  May  was  a 
day  of  annual  feasting  and  rejoic* 
ing  in  Florence.  It  is  a  date  j&re- 
quently  occurring  in  the  records  of 
public  commotions  and  i^ectacles 
at  that  period.  Moreover,  Boccaccio 
mentions  that  Dante  at  the  time 
was  under  nine  years  old,  and  that 
Beatrice  was  not  more  than  eight. 
This  also  should  be  noticed ;  for  it 
is  on  Dante's  mystical  play  on  the 
number  nine  that  the  argument  for 
the  unreality  of  the  love  is  partly 
grounded.  How  far  the  love  at 
that  time  was  really  anything  more 
than  a  mere  childish  fancy,  is  an- 
other matter.  Boccaccio's  trade 
of  romance  writer  might  well  lead 
him  to  a  little  exaggeration  here. 
The  love  perhaps  grew  up  after- 
wards, and  then  the  first  meeting 
was  sdways  tenderly  remembered 
by  one  at  least  of  the  lovers.  But 
when  Dante  came  to  poetize  in  his 
mystical  way  about  his  passion  and 
its  accompaniments,  a  little  license 
on  his  part  may  have  been  assumed, 
to  bring  the  mystery  of  numbers 
to  bear  on  the  subject.    The  mys- 


tery of  numbers  held  an  important 
place  in  the  scholastic  lore  of  those 
times :  it  did  not  require  much 
straining  of  facts  to  bring  both 
Beatrice  and  her  lover  within  the 
magic  influence  of  the  best  and 
most  wonderful  of  numbers.  Nine. 
So,  again,  Dante  can  make  nothing 
of  the  first  day  of  his  beholding 
Beatrice,  as  a  mystical  date,  but  he 
marks  Holy  Thursday  as  the  day 
of  his  deliverance  from  the  dark 
wood  through  her  influence,  which 
was  altogether  a  mystical  circum- 
stance. Besides  this,  we  know 
from  documentary  evidence "  that 
there  was  a  real  Beatrice  Portinari, 
daughter  of  Folco  Portinari,  living 
at  this  time  in  Morence.  We  know 
that  her  father's  will  is  dated  at 
about  the  time  Dante's  poetry 
speaks  of  him  as  dying.  We  know 
also  that  she  eventually  became  the 
wife  of  one  l^mone  di  Bardi,  a  cir- 
cumstance which,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  times,  need  have 
been  no  hindrance  whatever  to  the 
continued  indulgence  and  utterance 
of  the  poet's  love. 

For  the  details  of  his  love,  and 
the  changes  of  feeling  consequent 
thereon,  we  are  dependent  on 
Dante's  own  account  in  his  sonnets 
written  at  this  time,  and  on  the 
commentary  on  those  sonnets, 
which  was  composed  the  year  after 
Beatrice's  alleged  death,  which 
sonnets  and  commentary  together 
constitute  the  Vita  Nvxyva,  the  first 
in  timer  of  his  works.  The  assump- 
tion that  his  love  was  purely  alle- 
gorical, and  that  the  sonnets  were 
political  effusions,  puts  them  out  of 
court  as  evidence,  except  on  the 
grounds  of  internal  probability, 
on  the  subject  of  Beatrice  Portinari ; 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  VUa 
Nuoya  is  dedicated  to  Guido  Caval- 
canti,  the  poet's  earliest  friend,  is 
adduced  as  an  additional  reason 
whv  they  should  be  understood  as 
a  Ghibelline  parable.  For  Guido 
Cavalcanti  was  undoubtedly  a  Ghi- 
belline ;  his  poems  are  strangely 
enigmatical,  and  seem  frequently 
to  point  to  some  meaning  purposely 


sabetitntes  for  her  another  fair  object,  and  continues  his  loye  ditties  and  follies  as 
before.  He  possessed  a  "wife  and  family  of  bis  own  ;  but  that  seems  to  have  been 
considered  on  all  sides  a  perfectly  immaterial  circumstance. 

X  ^ 
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concealed;  and  as  he  enjoyed  a 
peculiar  reputation  in  his  own  days; 
and  exercised  no  small  influence 
on  Dante's  mind,  a  few  words  may 
here  be  given  to  the  character  of 
this  remarkable  man,  an  interesting 
specimen  of  the  poet,  philosopher, 
and  politician,  as  blended  in  that 
period  of  expanding  intellect  and 
stormy  partisanship. 

Guido  Cavalcanti's  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  those  seK-reliant  and 
gifted  minds  which,  when  joined 
to  a  certain  grace  and  refinement 
of  outward  manner,  exercise  at 
will  so  invincible  an  attraction  on 
all  within  their  sphere.  Boccaccio, 
writing  half  a  century  afterwards, 
makes  him  the  hero  of  one  of  his 
tales,  a  version,  probably,  of  a  real 
anecdote  relating  to  him.  *  Besides 
being  one  of  the  best  logicians  in 
the  world,*  he  says,  '  and  an  excel- 
lent natural  philosopher,  he  was 
also  very  witty,  had  fine  manners, 
and  spoke  much.  Everything  that 
he  did  was  done  better  than  any 
one  else  could  do  it,  and  in  a  mode 
befitting  a  gentleman. '  Dino  Com- 
pagni  describes  him  as  *a  noble, 
courteous,  and  daring  youth,  but 
haughty  and  retired,  and  devoted 
to  study.'  The  vulgar  report  that 
his  solitary  meditations  were  occu- 
pied with  the  endeavour  to  discover 
that  there  was  no  God,  was  pro- 
bably a  calumny,  arising  from  the 
same  dread  of  intellectual  freedom 
which  had  already  aspersed  the 
character  of  the  high-souled-  Frede- 
rick. That  Guido's  meditations 
assumed  the  strong  anti-papal  cha- 
racter prevalent  among  the  more 
intellectual  Ghibellines  of  those 
times,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  even 
if  we  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
whole  of  his  love-poems,  and  the 
lady  of  his  dreams,  Mandetta  of 
Toulouse,  were  merely  political 
fables.  Worthy  of  Dante's  ardent 
friendship  was  this  refined  and  ac- 
complished Florentine ;  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  Dante  dedicated  to  him 
his  Vita  Numa.  Now,  if  there  is, 
as  we  dre  not  prepared  to  deny,  a 
political  allegorv  in  the  Vita  Nuova^ 
it  seems  most  lively  that  this  mean- 
ing was  superinduced  upon,  the 
original  love-sonnets  at  a  later  date, 
and  that  the  germ  of  such  allegory 


is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  work.  It  runs 
thus : — 

After  this  sonnet  there  appeared  to  me 
a  wonderful  vision,  in  the  which  I  beheld 
things  that  made  me  resolve  to  say  no 
more  of  that  blessed  one  until  sucli  time 
as  I  might  more  worthily  descant  upon 
her  !  and  to  attain  to  this  I  study  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power,  as  she  doth  truly 
know  wherefore,  so  it  be  His  pleasitre  for 
whom  all  things  live  that  my  life  should 
be  prolonged  yet  a  few  years.  I  hope  to 
say  that  of  her  which  was  never  before 
said  of  any  one.  And  may  it  then  please 
Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  Qraciousuess, 
that  my  spirit  may  go  and  behold  the 
glory  of  its  mistress — that  is,  the  blessed 
Beatrice,  who  gloriously  looks  into  the 
face  of  Him  qui  est  per  omnia  sfectda 
benedictm,     Laus  I>eo. 

.  Here  we  have  not  improbably  th e 
first  hint,  vaguely  and  generally 
conceived,  of  that  identification 
of  Beatrice  with  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  the  Boman  Empire, 
which  was  with  Dante  not  a  merely 
poetical  or  fanciful,  but  a  religious 
idea,  and  which  was  afterwards  to 
be  expanded  to  more  definite  pro- 
portions. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  during 
the  sixty  years  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Frederick  II. 
and  the  arrival  of  Henry  VII.  in 
Italy,  a  period  when  the  Empire 
was  contested  between  rival  claim- 
ants, whose  attention  was  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  affairs  of  the 
peninsula — so  much  so  that  not 
one  of  them  had  even  set  foot  be- 
yond the  Alps — ^the  high  doctrines 
of  Imperial  divine  right  had  made 
remarkable  progress  in  the  minds 
of  Italians,  and  had  acquired  the 
aspect  of  a  systematic  theory.  The 
cause  of  this  is  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  the  awakening  taste  for 
classical  studies,  in  the  awakening 
appreciation  of  the  proud  inlieri- 
tance  of  the  Boman  name,  and  in 
the  attention  paid  more  especially 
to  the  adulatorv  poets  ana  juris- 
consults of  the  later  Empire.  The 
Pandects  of  Justinian  became  a 
prominent  subject  of  study  at  the 
great  universities,  and  there  the 
minds  of  thoughtful  men  became 
moulded  to  political  theories  ad- 
verse to  Kepublican  or  Papal  pre- 
tensions. . 
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lliat  Dante  studied  at  Bolo^a 
during  the  early  period  of  his  hfe^ 
is  a  fact  sufficiently  well  attested 
by  his  biographers.  Here,  as  well 
as  at  Florence,  in  the  company  of 
Guido  Cavalcanti,  he  may  have* 
imbibed  the  principles  which  be- 
came the  inspiration  of  his  genius 
in  after  fife.  Certain  it  is  that  in 
the  political  distractions  which 
convulsed  the  Florentine  state  dur- 
ing the  latter  years  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  drew  off  from  the 
Guelphic  associations  of  his  familjr, 
and  joined  that  division  of  his 
party  which  approximated  to  its 
old  foes,  the  Ghibellines.  This  * 
section  was  known  as  the  Bianchi> 
in  opposition  to  the  Ghibelline 
Guelpns,  the  Neri.  The  split  took 
place  in  1300 ;  but  it  was  only  the 
sequel  to  other  intestine  commo- 
tions in  which  Dante,  like  his  com-' 
patriots,  bore  a  part.  Thus,  when 
the  tenure  of  the  chief  magistracies 
of  the  Republic  was  entirely  with- 
drawn from  the  nobles  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  jt>opoZam,  Dante 
was  one  of  those  who,  themselves  - 
of  noble  birth,  consented  to  enrol 
themselves  in  some  guild  or  trade, 
and  so  to  become  a  citizen  on  the 
popular  plan.  The  trade  which 
Dante  selected  was  that  of  a  phy- 
sician and  dealer  in  Oriental  spices ; 
but  the  profession  was  probably 
nothing  more  than  nominal — ^a 
mere  subterfuge  to  evade  the  law, 
and  enable  him  to  take  up  a  posi- 
tion of  active  hostility  against 
Corso  Donati,  the  leader  of  the 
aristocratic  Guelph  party  of  those 
days.  The  same  hostility  to  the 
Donatis  and  their  party  inclined 
him  towards  the  rival  family  of  the 
Cerchi,  the  leaders  of  the  Forest  or 
Eustic  party  (parte  selvaggia,  sal- 
vaiica\  as  it  was  denominated  from 
the  origin  of  the  Cerchi  among  the 
woods  of  the  Val  di  Sieve,  which 
was  finally  merged  in  the  faction  of 
the  Bianchi. 

Dante's  biographers  assert  that 
he  was  very  much  employed  at  this 
time  in  affairs  of  state;  but  they 
confine  themselves  to  vague  gene- 
ralities down  to  the  time  of  Mario 
Filelfo,  who,  writing  more  than  a 
century  after  his  hero's  death,  avers 
that  he  was  employed  in  no  less 


than  fourteen  embassies  previously 
to  his  election  to  the  office  of  Prior 
in  1300.  *An  unwarranted  asser- 
tion on  Filelfo's  part,'  says  Ugo 
Foscolo,  *and  an  impossibility, 
considering  that  all  these  embassies 
must  be  comprised  within  the 
space  of  seven  years.'  K  indeed 
Filelfo  had  spoken  merely  of 
missions  to  neighbouring  cities 
of  Italy,  his  statement  mi^ht 
perhaps  nave  been  received  with 
less  (ustrust;  but  of  Dante's  ap- 
pearance at  the  court  of  France, 
where  his  oratory  is  said  to  have 
won  over  PhUip  le  Bel  to  a  bond  of 
eternal  amity  with  Florence,  we 
must  doubt,  simply  on  account  of 
the  length  of  the  journey  in  those 
dajrs,  and  the  numerous  other  avo- 
cations and  missions  to  which  the 
poet's  attention  was  directed. 

The  year  1300  was  a  marked  sera 
in  Dante's  history.  It  was  the 
mezzo  cammin  which. furnished  the 
standing-point  for  his  immortal 
Vision :  it  was  the  year  of  the 
Jubilee  at  Rome  which  suggested 
some  of  its  leading  ideas ;  it  was 
the  year  of  his  election  to  the  office 
of  Prior,  from  which  he  himself 
dated  the  misfortunes  of  his  life. 
This  office  he  held,  conjointly  with 
five  other  citizens,  from  the  15th  of 
June  to  the  15th  of  August.  The 
work  before  him  was  that  of  paci- 
fying the  contending  factions ;  for 
which  the  Pope's  legate  was  also 
sent  to  Florence.  The  method 
adopted  was  that  of  banishing 
some  of  the  principal  men  on  both 
sides.  Among  the  banished  Neri 
was  *  il  Barone,'  as  his  compatriots 
nicknamed  the  proud  and  turbu- 
lent Corso  Donati,  who  led  that 
faction ;  among  the  banished  Bian- 
chi was  the  poet's  beloved  friend, 
Guido  Cavalcanti  During  the  rest 
of  Dante's  priorate  and  the  months 
that  succeeded,  the  Bianchi  gained 
ground  on  the  Neri;  and  great 
iealousy  was  excited  among  the 
latter  when  the  banished  members 
of  the  opposite  party  were  suffered 
to  return  from  their  marshy  exile 
at  Sarzana,  in  the  Yal  di  Magra. 
But  the  reason  of  their  return  was 
that  the  pestilential  air  of  the 
Florentine  Cayenne  that  hot  sum- 
mer season  had  affected  the  health 
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of  the  noblest  Florentine  of  them 
all,  Quido  Cavalcanti.  He  lingered 
awhile,  but  before  another  year  was 
out,  the  fatal  sickness  bore  him  to 
the  grave  :  '  a  great  loss,'  says  the 
historian  Yillani,  '  because  he  was 
a  philosopher  and  an  excellent  man 
in  many  things,  except  that  he  was 
too  sensitive  and  irritable.'  The 
muse  was  his  companion  in  exile 
and  sickness.  Plaintive  is  the  ad- 
dress to  one  of  his  little  ballad^ 
which  was  evidently  composed  at 
Sarzanar-^ 

Perch'io  nd  spero  di  tpmar  gid.  msS 

Ballatetta  in  Toscana ; 

Y&  tn  leggiera  e  plana 

Dritta  a  la  donna  mia    *    *    *  . 

*  *  *  « 

Tu  senti,  Ballatetta,  che  la  morte 
Mi  sbringe  si,  che  vita  m'abbandona. 

Dante  has  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  this  his  *  first  friend,'  as 
he  elsewhere  calls  him,  some  of  the 
most  touching  lines  in  his  Inferno, 
When  Cavalcanti,  the.  father,  in- 
quires whether  his  son  is  still 
among  the  living,  Dante  hesitates 
to  answer  j  and  then — ^for  at  the 
date  of  his  imagined  vision  the 
stroke  of  death  had  not  fallen, 
though  Dante,  writing  some  time 
after,  knew  the  mournful  truth  too 
well — ^he  says  to  his  guide,  the  pa- 
ternal shade  having  fallen  to  the 
ground  with  anguish — 

Ora  direte  a  quel  caduto, 
Che  11  suo  nato  e  col  vlyi  ancor  congiunto. 

{Inf.  X.  no.) 

On  this  passage  Foscolo  beauti- 
fully remarxs — 

Dopo  pid  tempo  ch*  egli  aveva  perdnto 
per  sempre  il  suo  nobile  compagno,  Dante 
scriyendo  anoora  i  vivo  sentiva  un  lutto 
che  non  pud  esaere  concepito  se  non  da' 
lettori  i  qoali  non  hanno  piii  nd  patria  nd 

amico. 

* 

Beports  at  last  reached  Home 
that  Florence,  the  old  Quelph  city, 
was  rapidly  becoming  a  stronghola 
of  Ghibellinism.  Then  PopeBoni- 
face  VIIL,  the  strenuous  opponent 
of  Imperial  claims,  proposed  to 
send  the  French  Prince,  Charles  of 
Valois,  as  a  'pacificator,*  ie.,  a 
champion  of  Neri  ascendancy ;  and 
then  Dante,  earnest  all  his  life 
against  French  intervention,  con- 
sented  to   go   as  ambassador  to 


Bome,  to  prevent  the  hateful  mis- 
sion. He  hesitated,  however,  it  is 
said,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to 
him;  and  uttered  words  which 
sank  deep  into  the  resentful  hearts 
of  his  countrymen.  *  If  I  go,*  he 
said,  '  who  remains  1  and  if  I  re- 
main, who  goes?' 

Charles  of  Valois  arrived  in 
Florence  on  the  ist  of  November, 
and  immediately  a  revolution  in 
favour  of  CorsoDonati  and  the  Neri 
was  accomplished.  Dante's  name 
was  proscribed  three  times.  The 
accusations  brought  against  him 
were  his  opposition  to  the  coming 
of  Charles  of  Valois,  and  barratry^ 
».€.,  the  vending  public  offices  for 
money,  or  otherwise  making  illicit 
gains ;  a  crime  of  which  no  evi- 
dence exists,  or  probably  ever  did. 
to  convict  him.  Confiscation  ana 
destruction  of  his  goods,  and  ba- 
nishment from  Florence,  were  the 
punishments  decreed  by  the  first 
sentence ;  the  second  was  yet  more 
cruel :  he  and  those  of  ms  party 
sentenced  with  him  were  con- 
demned to  be  burnt  should  they 
ever  be  found  within  the  walls  of 
the  city. 

Tu  lascerai  ogni  cosa  diletta 

Pid  caramente  :  e  questo  d  quello  strale 

Che  Tarco  dell*  esilio  pria  saetta, 

says  the  shade  of  Cacciaguida  to 
his  descendant.  {Far.  xvii.  55). 
And  Dante  when  he  wrote  those 
lines  thought  of  his  wife  Gemma 
and  his  little  ones  left;  behind  in 
the  home  no  longer  his,  while  he 
was  himself  to  become  a  wanderer 
henceforth  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
Qemma  was  a  Donati,  a  relation  of 
the  powerful '  Barone,'  and  she  re- 
mained with  prudent  care  to  tend 
her  children,  and  to  save  her  own 
inheritance  from  the  confiscation 
of  her  husband's  goods. 

And  here,  in  April,  1302,  com- 
mences the  period  of  Dante's  exile ; 
an  exile  which  was  to  last  nine- 
teen years,  to  end  only  with  his 
life ;  an  esole  the  events  of  which 
come  before  us  like  the  shadows 
and  sunshine  of  an  April  day,  ¥dth 
occasional  clear  glimpses,  followed 
by  happy  uncertointies.  We  try 
in  vain  to  establish  any  incontes- 
tible  basis  for  the  course  of  his 
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wanderings,  or  for  the  dates  of  his 
compositions,  beset  as  we  are  by 
the  contradictions  of  different  bio- 
graphers, and  by  the  conflict  of 
documentary  evidence,  of  tradition, 
and  of  the  intimations  in  his  own 
immortal  poem.  Biographers  were 
hopelessly  bewildered  indeed  by 
attending  to  these  last,  till  some, 
like  Sismondi  and  Foscolo,  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  which  was  re- 
commended first  by  the  authority 
of  Boccaccio,  and  which  should  be 
established  as  a  fundamental  canon 
of  criticism  in  all  that  concerns 
Dante's  history,  viz.,  that  the  Com- 
media  was  not  one  continuous  and 
finished  work,  beginning  at  the 
opening  of  the  Injemo,  and  com- 
pleted at  the  end  of  the  Faradiso, 
but  that  its  author  kept  it  by  him, 
Foscolo  thinks,  to  the  end  of  Ms 
life,  unpublished,  save  by  the 
transmission,  of  particular  episodes 
to  some  of  his  friends;  and  that 
he  altered  the  parts  from  time  to 
time,  substituting  new  characters 
or  events  which  might  seem  to 
serve  his  purpose  better,  for  those 
first  inserted,  and  keeping  the 
framework  open  for  more  such 
alterations  to  the  last.  Thus,  when 
once  he  had  made  up  the  number 
of  cantos  and  verses,  he  might,  if 
he  chose,  consider  the  work  as  com- 
pleted, or  on  the  other  hand,  he 
might  keep  it  open  for  further 
change.  This  postulate,  and  the 
other  postulate^  that  he  never  lost 
sight  of  his  imaginary  standing 
point,  but  that  the  year  1300  was 
kept  strictly  in  view  as  the  mo- 
ment of  the  Vision,  and  that  every 
character  and  every  prophecy  are 
managed  in  agreement  with  that 
supposition,  should  be  assumed  as 
the  two  cardinal  points  of  historical 
investigation  with  regard  to  the 
historical  features  of  this  cele- 
brated work. 

It  is  an  impressive  thought,  as 
we  throw  ourselves  back  into  the 
early  years  of  that  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, to  imagine  the  great  Presence 
haunting  the  hills,  and  streams, 
and  groves  of  Ms  glorious  land-;-a 
thin,  bent,  swarthy  figure,  poor  in 
outward  garb,  scant  of  speech, 
gloomy  and  abstracted  in  manner, 
marking  the  hell  and  heaven  ana 


purgatory  of  its  destinies  actual  or 
possible ;  noting  down  in  Ids  book 
of  remembrance — and  how  endur- 
ing a  book  it  has  proved ! — ^the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  men 
around  him ;  with  a  word  of 
withering  sarcasm  for  the  hypocrite 
and  tyrant,  of  lofty  scorn  for  the 
mean-spirited,  of  hatred  for  all 
whom  he  deemed  false  to  the  cause 
of  Italy,  of  deep  pathos  for  the 
wronged  and  sulSering,  of  tenderest 
affection  for  the  friends  of  early 
life  and  for  the  one  saint-like 
memory  of  Ms  youthful  love.  Not 
only  for  a  deep  insight  into  the 
inmost  meamng  of  the  mysterious 
poem,  which  it  requires  *  il  lungo 
studio  el  grand  amore '  to  acquire, 
but  for  a  right  appreciation  of 
those  beauties  of  character  and 
incident  which  lie  more  on  the 
surface,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  student  of  Dante  should 
gain  a  knowledge  of  his  early  and 
later  friendships,  of  his  local  habi- 
tation at  different  times,  and  of  the 
Mstorical  features  of  the  turbulent 
age  in  which  he  lived.  These,  at 
least,  it  requires  no  great  trouble 
to  master;  and  with  how  much 
more  zest  we  read  the  episode  of 
Farinata  and  Caraleanti,  when  we 
know  the  sympathy  of  taste  and 
opinions  that  bound  Dante  to  41 
CfonteGuido-'or  that  of  Cacciaguida's 
prophecy  wnen  we  have  viewed  in 
history  the  brilliant  promise  of 
Can  Grande's  rising  star ;  or  that  of 
Carlo  MarteUo,  when  we  are  fami- 
liar with  the  causes  of  that  bitter 
hatred  to  the  Angevin  race  which 
burnt  in  the  exile's  mind,  and 
which  yet  could  not  countervail 
his  love  for  that  gentle  prince,  to 
whose  happiness  in  Paradise  fresh 
happiness  was  added  when  he  heard 
the  sound  of  Dante's  voice,  and 
who  could  say,  with  a  truth  known 
only  to  Dante's  heart, 

Assai  m'amasti,  ed  avesti  ben  onde  ! 

The  sketch  we  are  giving  is  a 
mere  outline;  but  it  may  serve 
as  a  hint  to  guide  the  in- 
quirer's mind  to  more  detailed 
researches. 

The  Italians  are  fond  of  saying, 
that  as  the  cities  of  Greece  con- 
tended, for  the  honour  of  having 
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given  birth  to  Homer,  so  the  cities 
and  castles  of  Italy  dispute  the 
glory  of  having  given  birth  to  the 
great  poem  of  Dante,  or  at  least  of 
some  portion  of  it.  feoccaccio  tells 
us  that  seven  cantos  of  it  were 
•written  before  his  exile  j  that  they 
were  sent  by  his  friends  at  a  subse- 
quent period  to  Marquis  Moroello 
Malaspma,  with  whom  the  poet  was 
residing  in  the  Lunigiana,  and  that 
at  his  patron's  request,  Dante  then 
and  there  resumed  the  work.  As 
we  know  that  he  attempted  it  first 
in  Latin,  we  ma}r  suppose  that  it 
was  this  first  Latin  version  which 
he  had  left  behind  him  at  Florence, 
and  that  the  Italian  poem  as  it 
now  stands  was  first  begun  in  the 
pleasant  country  surrounding  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia,  where  the  waters  of 
the  Magra  descend  towards  the  sea. 
From  documentary  evidence  we 
know  that  Dante*s  residence  with 
the  Marquis  Malaspina  took  place 
in  1306,  four  years  after  his  exile ; 
the  evidence  is  that  of  a  treaty 
relating  to  the  Malaspina  family,  in 
w:hich  his  name  occurs.  Now  it  so 
happens  that  this  date  is  corrobo- 
rated by  a  passage  of  the  Purgatorio, 
written  some  time  afterwards,  in 
which  the  poet  puts  into  tlie  mouth 
of  Corrado  Mah^pina  a  prophecy  to 
the  effect  that  within  seven  years 
after  its  utterance,  t.e.,  according  to 
the  canon  of  criticism  already  laid 
down,  seven  years  after  the  year 
13CX),  Dante  -was  to  have  personal 
experience  of  the  noble  qualities  of 
Malaspina's  descendants.^  Here, 
then,  we  have  as  clear  and  well- 
ascertained  a  date  for  Dant^s  visit 
to  the  Lunigiana  as  can  be;  and 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
Boccaccio's  story  about  the  poem. 
But  what  had  he  been  doing  during 
the  four  years  which  had  intervened 
between  that  period  and  his  exile 
in  1302? 

The  exiled   Bianchi   assembled 
first  at  Sienna,  and  then  at  Arezzo, 


to  concert  measures  for  the  recovery 
of  their  rights  and  the  defeat  of 
their  enemies ;  and  at  both  places 
Dante  was  with  them,  having  left 
Home  after  the  promulgation  of 
his  country's  sentence  against  him. 
So  we  are  informed  by  Leonardo 
Aretino.  It  is  at  this  time  that 
Uguccione  della  Faggiola  comes 
on  the  scene ;  he  was  a  mighty  man 
of  valour,  Pocjlesta  of  Arezzo,  and 
lord  of  a  castle  among  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  a  sort  of 
Homeric  hero,  possessed  of  almost 
fabulous  strength  and  prowess  j  of 
gigantic  size  and  ravenous  appetite ; 
and  withal,  it  is  said,  able,  frank, 
aiid  eloquent.  He  has  contested 
with  Cane  della  Scala  the  honour 
of  being  the  *Veltro'  or  Greyhound, 
described  by  Dante  in  the  first 
canto  of  the  Infemoj  who  was  to 
make  the  WolfLi.g.,  Guelphic  party, 
die  of  fear.  Those  who  believe  m 
the  successive  completion  and  pub- 
lication of  the  several  parts  of  the 
poem,  canto  by  canto,  must  needs 
consider  Uguccione  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  that  famous  passage ;  for  he 
was  bv  far  the  most  conspicuous 
GhibeUine  chief  at  the  moment, 
the  younger  Scaliger  being  then  but 
nine  years  old,  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  of  Luxemburgh  not  having 
yet  appeared  on  the  scene.  If  it 
was  to  Cane  that  Dante  really 
alluded — and  the  weight  of  evidence 
in  his  favour  far  preponderates  over 
that  for  Uguccione — the  passage 
must  have  been  inserted  in  or  after 
the  year  13 18,  when  Cane's  eminence 
was  exhibited.  There  is  a  third 
supposition,  which  is  not  without 

f  rounds  of  probability,  that  the 
'eltro  W2W  Henry  of  Luxemburgh: 
but  in  this  case  too  it  must  have 
been  written  after  13 10,  and  those 
who  suppose  the  poem  to  have  been 
begun  after  that  date,  have  other 
difficulties  of  evidence  to  contend 
with. 
Dante's  first  acquaintance  with 


*  Then  he — Now  go  !  the  snn  may  not  recline 

Seven  times  his  head  apon  the  couch  where  lays 
Its  feet  outspread  the  Baqi's  celestial  sign, 

Ere  that  fair  judgment  which  thy  tongue  conveys 
Shall  in  thy  brain  be  driyen  with  stronger  nail  > 

Than  by  the  force  of  rumour's  distant  praise. — 
If  so  the  course  of  justice,  do  not  fail. 

Pwrg,  yiii.  1 33.     Translation  by  J.  H.  Merirale. 
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the  veteran  Uguccione  and  the  boy 
Cane,  happens  to  have  been  made 
about  the  same  time.  Cacciaguida's 


shade,  in  the  prop>hecy  already 
alluded  to  {Par,  xxvii.),  continues 
thus: — 


Thy  first  retreat — thy  respite  first  from  pain — 
Shall  by  that  generous  Lombard  be  assigned, 
Whose  ladder*  shall  the  sacred  bird*  sustain. 


The ^raw  Lombardo  here  mentioned, 
was  Bartolomeo  della  Scala,  elder 
brother  of  Cane,  who  now  reigned 
at  Verona.  Dante  is  said  to  have 
been  sent  to  him  by  the  exiles  to 
negotiate  for  help.  They  had 
already  secured  the  alliance  of 
Arezzo  and  several  cities  near,  and 
the  leadership  of  Uguccione  della 
Faggiola. 

The  outbreak  of  hostilities  took 
place  in  the  Magello,  the  upper 
district  of  the  Val  di  Sieve.  The 
united  Bianchi  and  Ghibellines 
suffered  a  compete  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  Florentines.  Dante 
meanwhile  remained  at  Verona  a 
few  months  longer.  As  Bartolom eo 
della  Scala  died  in  March,  1304,  and 
Dante  expresses  elsewhere  an  un- 
favourable opinion  of  his  brother 
and  successor  Albrino,  it  seems 
likely  that  some  disagreement  with 
him,  possibly  Albrino's  disinclina- 
tion to  continue  to  the  Bianchi  the 
aid  afforded  them  by  his  brother, 
led  to  the  poet's  departure  from 
this  his  primo  ostello. 

And  now  comes  a  piece  of  con- 
flicting documentary  evidence.  An 
attempt  was  made,  through  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Benedict  XI., 
aided  by  a  division  among  the 
ruling  Neri  party  in  Florence,  to 
obtain  reconciliation  and  re-admis- 
sion for  the  exiled  Bianchi.  The 
negotiation  failed.  The  Bianchi, 
admitted  within  the  precincts  of 
Florence,  left  it  on  June  8th,  1304. 
Subsequently,  ^hey  collected  their 
adherents  at  Lastra,  resorted  to 
arms,  and  were  routed^  J^y>  1304* 
But  first  a  treaty,  containing  Dante  s 
name  among  others,  was  signed  for 
the  indemnification  of  their  allies, 
the  Ubaldini  of  that  district,  from 
any  losses  they  might  incur  in 
helping  them.  It  was  signed  in  the 
month  of  June.  But  in  what  year? 
This  it  seems  is  left  to  inference ; 


and  while  one  authority  places  it 
in  1304,  another  postpones  it  to 
1307.  Here  Dante's  words  come 
in  evidence,  and  they  would  seem 
to  determine  the  date  very  precisely. 
Farinata  degli  Uberti  (7nf,  xi.  79) 
predicts  that  the  moon  *  shall  nofe 
have  rekindled  her  face  fifty  times' 
before  Dante  shall  have  had  signal 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of 
exiles  in  obtaining  restoration  to 
their  country.  The  calculation  is 
a  nice  one  :  it  was  just  fifty  months 
from  the  *Settimana  Santa'  of  i3cx> 
to  the  8th  of  June,  1304,  when  the 
rupture  of  the  negotiations  took 
place. 

Dante,  who  was  continually  on 
ill  terms  with  his  party,  and  con- 
sidered the  greatest  burden  of  his 
exile  to  be  the  *vile  and  worthless 
company'  of  those  who  were  to 
share  it  (Far,  xvii  61),  seems  to 
have  separated  from  them  again 
before  the  disaster  at  Lastra.  But 
this,  and  his  movements  during 
the  next  two  years,  rest  on  slight 
and  little  more  than  inferential 
evidence.  Tradition  points  to  a 
visit  to  the  Casentino,  and  a 
sojourn  under  the  roof  of  Guido 
Salistico,  a  Ghibelline  chieftain  of 
those  parts,  which  may  have  occur- 
red at  this  time.  It  is  probable 
also  that  he  resided  for  a  while  at 
Bologna,  for  Boccaccio  says  that  he 
went  there  soon  after  his  exile,  and 
this  seems  the  earliest  date  to  which 
such  a  movement  can  be  assigned. 

A  gleam  breaks  over  the  exile's 
uncertain  path  on  the  27th  of 
August,  1306.  A  deed  dragged 
out  of  the  recesses  of  forgotten 
things,  relates  that  in  some  affair 
concerning  a  certain  lady,  Amata 
Papafava,  at  Padua,  one  of  the 
witnesses  was  *  Dante,  formerly 
Alighieri,  of  Florence,  and  now  a 
resident  at- Padua,  in  the  district  of 
San  Lorenzo.'    It  was  not  unusual 


*  '  Ladder/ — arms  of  the  Delia  Scala  &inilj.    *  Sacred  Bird,' — ^the  eagle,  emblem 
of  ofSce  as  Imperial  Vicar. 
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for  students  to  resort  to  the  Paduan 
.University  when,  for  whatever  rea- 
son, they  were  forced  to  leave  that 
of  teologna;  and  we  happen  to 
know  that,  on  March  ist,  1306,  the 
Bolognese,  under  Neri  influence, 
did  expel  all  of  the  Bianchi  faction 
from  their  city.  So  Dante,  busy 
probably  at  the  time  in  acquiring 
the  lore  which  was  to  be  expounded 
in  his  Volgare  Eloquio  and  Gonvito, 
would  most  naturally  transfer  him- 
self from  the  one  to  the  other  sister 
seat  of  learning. 

Again  the  clouds  gather,  but 
soon  disperse  again;  and  we  And 
ourselves  at  the  landing-place  in- 
dicated before.  Time  :  October  of 
this  same  year  1306.  Scene :  the 
mountains  of  Luni,  near  the  Qulf 
of  Spezia.  Dramatis  personce  : 
Dante,  the  Marquis  of  Malaspina, 
and  tne  Bishop  of  Luni,  wnom 
Dante,  in  the  character  of  diplo- 
matist, for  which  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  special  aptitude,  not  un- 
discerned  by  his  friends,  is  bring- 
ing to  terms  with  his  hosts  and 
patrons.  Of  the  birth  of  his  great 
work,  the  Commedia,  at  this  place 
and  period,  we  have  already  spoken. 
A  word  here  as  to  its  patron  and 
godfather,  the  Marquis  Moroello 
Malaspina.  There  were  two  Mar- 
quis Moroellos  of  this  house  living 
at  the  same  time,  both  apparently 
esteemed  by  Dante,  who  indeed 
nowhere  speaks  unfavourably  of 
any  of  the  Malaspinas,  living  or 
dead.  And  yet  one  Moroello  was 
a  Guelph,  captain  of  the  Neri 
League  moreover,  and  an  active 
enemy  of  the  Florentine  Bianchi, 
whom  he  defeated  on  one  occasion 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  of 
Dante's  exile.  Dante  spares  him 
even  on  this  occasion,  when  he 
speaks  of  him  as  the  *  vapour' 
which,  gathering  from  the  Val  di 
Magra,  bursts  in  a  storm  on  the 
heads  of  his  enemies  in  the  Campi 
Piceni  {Inf.  xxiv.  145).  Some  have 
thought  the  *Vapore  di  Val  di 
Magra'  was  the  Marquis  Moroello 
to  whom  Dante  dedicated  his 
Furgatorio;  but  this  seems  hardly 
likely.  The  other  Moroello,  though 
a  less  distinguished  character,  was 


his  friend,  his  host,  and  a  Ghibel- 
line. 

Boccaccio  says  that  Dante's 
hopes  of  restoration  to  his  native 
country  becoming  more  and  more 
faint,  he  quitted  Italy  and  went  to 
Paris,  there  to  devote  himself  to 
the  study  of  theology,  philosophy, 
and  other  sciences.  An  able  writer 
of  modern  days*  assigns  this  visit 
to  an  earlier  date;  and  as  the 
question  is  one  which  turns  upon 
some  nice  points  of  evidence,  we 
will  briefly  discuss  it  here.  Boc- 
caccio, Villani,  and  Benvenuto  da 
Imola,  all  writers  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  earliest  authorities 
on  Dante's  life,  ascribe  his  studies 
at  Paris  to  thfe  period  after  his 
exile.  The  only  authority  on  the 
contrary  side  (for  Leonardo  Aretino 
mentions  no  visit  to  Paris  at  allj  is 
that  of  Giovanni  da  Serravalle, 
Bishop  of  Fermo,  a  divine  in  at- 
tendance on  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance in  1 416,  who  on  that  occa- 
sion, as  he  states,  undertook  a 
commentary  on  Dante's  poem,  to 
please  the  Cardinal  of  Salazzo,  and 
the  English  prelates  Bub  with  of 
Salisburjr  and  Hallam  of  Bath,  and 
finished  it  in  twelve  months  and 
sixteen  days.  .Time  and  place  con- 
sidered, the  bishop  can  hardly  be 
supposed  to  have  conducted  his 
investigations  very  carefully,  or  to 
have  had  access  to  the  most 
authentic  sources  of  information. 
The  internal  evidence  relied  upon 
by  M.  Ozanam  is  the  mention  of 
the  shade,  or  rather  star,  of  Sigieri, 
in  Far.  x.  136 : 

Essa  e  la  luce  etema  di  Sigieri 

{St.  Thomas  Aquinas  loquitur) 

Che,  leggendo  vel  Vico  degli  Strami, 
Sillogizzd  invidiosi  veri. 

Now  this  Sigieri  was  supposed 
by  many  commentators  to  be  Sige- 
bert  of  Gembloars,  a  monk  of  high 
repute  two  hundred  years  before 
the  date  of  Dante's  vision ;  others 
with  truer  scent  tracked  the 
identity  to  one  Sigier  of  Brabant ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  recent  in- 
quiries to  bring  to  light  that  this 
oigier  was  actually  a  doctor  of  the 
Thomist  school,  distinguished  in 


*  Ozanam. 
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his  day  at  the  University  of.  Paris, 
a  noted  debater  of  awkward  meta- 

ghysical  questions,  a  suspected 
eretic  in  1278  ;  and  no  douot  the 
same  with  a  Sigier,  Dean  of  Cour- 
tray,  who  previously  to  the  year 
ijoo  bequeathed  the  works  of 
Tnomas  Aquinas  to  th^  theologians 
of  theSorbonne.  Now  it  is  argued 
Dante's  special  mention  of  this 
teacher  delivering  his  lectures  in 
the  Vico  degli  SStrami — ^Rue  du 
Fouaire,  as  it  was  called  in  French 
— ^-indicates  a  personal  relation  to 
him  as  pupil,  which  may  very  well 
have  been  had  he  studied  at  Paris 
in  his  youth,  but  would  not  agree 
with  any  date  later  than  1300.  We 
do  not  think  this  argument  by  any 
means  a  conclusive  one.  If  Dante 
went  to  Paris  some  ten  years  after 
Sigier's  death,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
bable he  might  have  heard  tnere 
of  his  fame  and  of  his  habits,  from 
those  who  had  themselves  heard 
him  ^syllogizing  the  invidious 
truths  in  the  street  of  straw.** 
Ozanam,  the  supporter  of  the 
earlier  date,  cites  also  Dante's 
description  of  the  burial-place  at 
Aries  {Inf,  ix.  112),  as  indicating 
that  he  had  at  all  events  travellea 
through  the  South  ofFixmce  when 
he  wrote  that  part  of  the  Inferno. 
Coimt  Balbo,  to  make  this  circum- 
stance agree  with  his  own  belief  in 
the  later  date,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  non-interpolation  theorv 
of  the  Commediaj  which  he  as  well 
as  Ozanam  assumes,  ascribes  the 
poet's  idea  of  the  scene  in  question 
not  to  his  personal  knowledge  of 
the  spot,  but  to  his  acquaintance 
with  the  pseudo-Turpin  s  Life  of 
Charlemagne,  where  it  is  described*' 
On  Foscolo's  principles  the  diffi- 
culty is  altogetner  eluded.  Again, 
M.  Ozanam  rests  his  case  on  two 
points  of  presumptive  evidence: 
first,  whereas  Dante,  in  the  tenth 
canto  of  the  Faradiso,  speaks  as 
though  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  were 
the  supreme  uncontested  authority 
in  theology,  the  fsust,  we  happen 
to  know,  was  not  so  at  the  later 
period  assumed  for  his  residence  in 
Paris ;  for  Duns  Scotus,  his  rival, 


died  in  1308,  the  very  time  we 
suppose  Dante  to  have  been  there, 
and  At8  glory  then  filled  the  schools. 
To  this  the  obvious  reply  seems  to 
be  that  the  fame  of  Duns  Scotus 
had  travelled  to  Italy  also  by  that 
time,  and  that  if  Dante  does  not 
mention  him  in  his  poetical  dis- 
quisition on  theology,  it  must  have 
been  because  he  was  himself  an 
adherent  of  the  opposite  school. 
Lastly,  M.  Ozanam  asks.  Was  it 
likely  that  Dante  would  have 
wished  to  reside  in  Paris  after  his 
hatred  to  France  and  its  princes 
had  become  so  rooted  in  his  nature? 
This,  again,  is  no  conclusive  reason ; 
and  on  the  whole  we  think  that 
the  objections  are  not  sufficient  to 
outweigh   the   testimony   of   the 

Eoet's  earliest  biographer,  and  that 
^ante's  soioum  at  Paris  may  best 
be  placed  between  his  residence  in 
the  Lunigiana  and  the  entrance  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  into 
Italy. 

With  this  sojourn  in  Paris  is 
connected  the  yet  more  dubious 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  University 
of  Oxford,  which,  if  it  took  place 
at  all,  must  have  taken  place  after 
or  during  his  sojourn  in  the  French 
capital  The  grounds  it  rests  on 
are  in  an  epistle  in  Latin  verse 
from  Boccaccio  to  Petrarch,  in 
which  the  writer  says  that  Dante 
visited  *  Parisiosque  dudum,  ex- 
tremosque  Britamios,*  2nd.  The 
testimony  of  the  before-mentioned 
Giovanni  da  Serravalle,  Bishop  of 
Fermo,  who  wrote  his  commentary 
at  the  request  of  the  English 
monarch's  delegates  to  the  Coimcil 
of  Constance,  and  who  says  of 
Dante,  'Anagoric^  dilexit  theolo- 
giam  sacram,  in  qua  diu  studuit 
tarn  in  Oxoniis  in  Regno  Anglice. 
quam  Parisiis  in  Begno  Francise, 
&c ;  and  again,  '  Dantes  se  in 
juventute  dedit  omnibus  artibus 
liberalibus,  studens  eas  Paduse. 
Bononise,  demum  Oxoniis  et  Parisiis^^ 
This  is  all  the  evidence  we  have  on 
the  subiect,  and  we  must  leave  it 
to  stand  on  its  own  merits. 

Possibly  indeed  his  mention  of 
Henry  lit  of  England  at  Furga- 


*  So  oalled  because  the  stadents  tued  to  carry  straw  with  them  when  they  went  to 
their  lecture^  haying  no  benches  to  sit  upon. 
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torio.  viii.  131,  *  il  R6  della  semplice 
vita,  may  give  some  ground  for  sup- 
posing a  personal  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish affairs ;  but  as  that  monarch  died 
in  1272,  it  could  only  have  been  by 
posthumous  fame  that  Dante  knew 
him,  whether  his  visit  to  Oxford 
was  before  or  after  his  exile. 

Boccaccio  goes  on  to  say  that 
Dante's  stay  in  Paris  terminated  in 
consequence  of  the  advance  of  the 
newly  elected  emperor,  Henry  VIL, 
of  the  house  of  iiuxemburgh,  into 
Italy,  and  the  hopes  thereby 
awakened  among  the  adherents  of 
the  Ghibelline  cause.  We  cannot 
understand  why  Dante  should  have 
been  adverse  to  the  election  of  this 
emperor,  as  Boccaccio  says  he  was ; 
particularly  as  his  rival  was  that 
Charles  of  Valois  whose  interfe- 
rence in  the  affairs  of  Florence  had 
been  the  cause  of  the  poet's  discon- 
tent and  exile.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  a  residence  in  the 
capital  of  Philip  le  Bel,  *  il  mal  di 
Francia,'  had  damped  his  Ghibel- 
line ardour,  particularly  when  we 
see  it  bursting  forth  with  such  vehe- 
mence immediately  afterwards ; 
for  no  sooner  did  Henry,  acknow- 
ledged emperor,  purpose  as  one  of 
his  first  enteiynses  an  expedition 
into  Italy,  which  had  been  deserted 
by  the  German  Cs^ars  for  now 
sixty  years,  than  all  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  patriot,  and  reformer,  and 
JnonaTchicaldoctrinaire,  was  at  once 
aroused.  Dante  wrote  an  epistle, 
addressed,  but  possibly  never  pro- 
mulgated, *  to  all  and  each  of  the 
kings  of  Italy,  and  to  the  senators 
of  Kome,  and  tiie  dukes,  marquises, 
counts,  and  all  the  people ;'  a  rhap- 
sody in  the  fanciful  philosophy  of 
those  times  on  the  subject  of  Im- 
perial Divine  Right.  Then  he 
hurried  back  to  Italy,  and  ad- 
dressed another  letter  to  Henry 
himself,  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  the  other  Tuscan  exiles,  praying 
him  not  to  waste  time  and  strength 
on  minor  enterprises,  but  to  march 
on  Florence,  itself ,  that  *  viper  which 
tears  the  entrails  of  its  mother,' 
that  *sick  sheep,  whose  infection 
contaminates  the  flock  of  its  lord.' 
This  bitter  letter  bears  date,  *In 
Tuscany,  at  the  founts  of  the  Amo,' 
or  as  some  have  interpreted  the 


words,  *In  Toscanella,  by  the 
founts  of  Martha.*  The  former  date 
would  tally  with  a  tradition  cur- 
rent in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Porciano,  where  the  peasant  still 
points  to  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
Counts  Guidi,  and  relates  that  there 
the  great  Dante  was  once  in  con- 
finement. Some  quarrel,  political 
or  personal,  may  have  detained  the 
poet  here  while  he  composed  his 
violent  letter  to  the  Emperor*  or 
he  may  have  been  confined — like 
Luther  in  the  Wartburg — from  a 
friendly  fear  for  his  safety. 

Florence  proved  too  tough  a  mor- 
sel for  the  Teutonic  digestion.  She 
refused  to  receive  the  Emperor's 
envoys ;  and  while  so  far  acceding 
to  his  demands  as  to  invite  back 
some  of  her  exiles,  specially  ex- 
cluded Dante,  together  with  be- 
tween four  and  ^ve  hundred 
besides. 

The  footsteps  of  the  poet  have 
next  been  traced,  on  traditional  and 
uncertain  evidence,  to  Forli,  in  the 
Boma^a,  and  then  to  Genoa,  where 
Uguccione  della  Faggiola  and 
other  Ghibelline  lords,  full  of 
their  sanguine  but  deceptive  hopes, 
were  to  meet  the  Emperor.  Here 
ruled  at  the  time  Branca  Doria,  a 
nobleman  whom  Dante's  irate  ima- 
gination had  located,  while  yet 
living,  in  the  lowest  abyss  of  his 
Inferno,  and  punished  with  the 
most  refined  horrors  of  his  invention; 
describing  him  as  a  living  soul  tor- 
mented among  the  dead,  while  a 
demon  is  supposed  to  inhabit  his 
body  on  earth.  It  is  said  that  these 
invectives  of  the  poet's  had  got 
abroad,  and  that  Branca  Doria  took 
care  to  make  Dante  feel  the  con- 
sequences of  his  resentment  while 
he  was  at  Genoa. 

After  an  unavailing  expedition 
against  Florence— in  whicn  there 
is  reason  for  thinking  Dante  was 
present  with  his  army,  though 
those  biographers  who  wish  to 
soften  his  Ghibellinism  as  much  as 
they  can  would  fain  discredit  the 
patri-cidsl  idea — Henry  VII.  fell 
ill,  and  died  in  the  Tuscan  Marem- 
ma.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  the 
Ghibellines :  a  source  of  bitter  grief 
and  despair  to  Dante,  whose  whole 
heart  had   been   set  on   Henry's 
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triumph,  and  the  new  asra  of  peace 
and  happiness  it  was  to  bring  to  the 
world. 

For  Henry  himself  he  seems  to 
have  entertained  the  strongest  per- 
sonal admiration.  To  the  last  period 
of  his  life,  and  the  last  verses  of  his 
poem,  he  preserved  a  religious 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  this 
consecrated  monarch.  His  soul  was 
to  ascend  to  a  spot  prepared  in  para- 
dise, the  centre  of  the  rose  of  light 
ineffable,  whose  inmates  were  the 
choicest  favourites  of  God.  Dante 
was  probably  at  Pisa  with  Uguc- 
cione  della  Faggiola  when  Henry 
died,  and  from  hence  wrote  his 
letter  to  the  Italian  cardinals,  now 
assembled  in  conclave  at  Carpen- 
tras,  exhorting  them  to  the  election 
of  an  Italian  Pope,  and  the  return 
of  the  Papal  Court  to  Rome  from 
Avignon.  What  new  idea  was 
seething  in  his  brain  1  Did  he  wish 
to  make  his  peace  with  a  Roman 
Papacy,  so  that  only  that  bane  of 
the  world,  the  Court  of  Avignon, 
were  abandoned?  or  was  this  only 
one  of  those  *  veils'  which  Rossetti 
thinks  he  assumed  from  time  to 
time  to  baffle  his  political  enemies  ? 
We  know  not.  About  this  time 
Uguccione  made  the  conquest  of 
Lucca ;  and  here  there  floats  before 
us,  in  connexion  with  Dante's  name, 
the  image  of  a  fair  Lucchese 
brightening  the  hours  of  his  exile, 
and  investing  the  precincts  of  her 
city  with  pleasing  memories : — 

Femmina  e  nata,  e  non  ancor  porta  benda 
Cominicid  ei,  che  ti  far&  piacere         . 
La  mia  citt&. — Purg.  xxiv.  34 — 38. 

A  child  in  1300,  the  supposed  date 
of  the  vision,  Gentucca — ^for  by  this 
name  the  poet  calls  her — ^would 
have  been  old  enough  to  attract  the 
love  of  Dante  in  13 14,  the  date  of 
the  conquest  of  Lucca  by  Uguc- 
cione; and  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
for  a  while  he  was  faithless  to  his 
memory  of  Beatrice  and  his  duty  to 
Gemma,  if  indeed  that  lady  still 
survived. 

The  battle  of  Monte  Catini, 
August  28th,  1315,  was  a  great 
triumph  of  Uguccione  over  Flo- 
rence and  the  Guelfs;    But  his  fall 


was  at  hand.  Success  made  him  a 
tyrant,  and  his  tyranny  caused  his 
overthrow.  For  the  rest  of  his  life . 
he  occupied  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion, and  finally  became  captain  of 
hired  companies  under  Cane  della 
Scala,  in  whom  the  chieftainship  of 
the  Ghibelline  cause  was  centred. 
To  Cane*s  court  was  Dante  like- 
wise attracted. 

This  celebrated  leader — ^the  Vd- 
tro,  as  most  have  thought,  of 
Dante's  opening  canto,  at  all  events 
the  hero  of  Cacciaguida's  prophecy 
-—was  twenty-five  years  old  at  th&i 
time.  His  military  prowess  and 
political  sagacity  had  already  been 
tested  in  the  turbulent  events  of 
that  period.  His  romantic  personal 
intrepidity  had  won  him  the  so- 
vereignty of  Vicenza,  in  addition 
to  his  inheritance  of  Verona.  Fre- 
deric of  Austria,  one  of  the  rival 
successors  of  Henry  VII.  in  the 
Empire,  named  him  imperial  vicar 
in  those  cities.  In  13 18  he  was 
elected  captain-general  of  the  Ghi- 
belline League  in  Lombardy.  His 
court  was  maintained  on  a  scale  of 
great  hospitality  and  splendour.  It 
was  a  ready  asylum  for  men  of 
letters  as  well  as  for  political  exiles. 
The  grateful  recollection  of  one 
who  shared  its  favours,  has  re- 
corded the  liberal  appointments 
enjoyed  alike  by  warriors,  authors, 
poets,  churchmen,  artists,  courtiers, 
and  minstrels,  in  the  palace  of  the 
splendid  chieftain.*  How  Dante 
admired  him,  loved  him,  and  rented 
on  him  all  those  fervent  hopes 
which  time  and  frequent  disap- 
pointment had.  not  been  able  to 
destroy,  is  shown  in  one,  perhaps 
two,  01  the  most  celebrated  pas- 
sages in  his  Commedia^  and  in  his 
dedicatory  letter  addressed  to  Cane 
himselfl 

But  that  there  was  after  a  time  a 
rupture  between  the  patron  and  the 
poet,  is  affirmed  on  evidence  which 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  Whether  the 
anecdotes  be  true  of  casual  sharp 
words  that  passed  between  them, 
or  whether  the  coolness  arose  from 
difference  of  feeling  on  some  points 
of  policy — Cane  was  a  favourer  of 
the  Austrian,  Dante  of  the  Bava- 
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nan  candidate  for  the  Empire — or 
whether  Dante  threw  up  in  ill- 
timed  weariness  a  petty  judicial 
office  with  which  his  friend  had 
endowed  him,  all  we  know  is  that 
Dante's  residence  at  the  Court  of 
Verona  did  not  continue  beyond 
13 18.  Meanwhile,  Florence,  victo- 
rious over  its  enemies  without, 
condescended  to  show  some  mercy 
to  its  banished  exiles,  and  offered 
to  receive  back  such  as  would 
make  a  public  expiation  of  their 
offences,  after  the  manner  of  con- 
demned criminals.  In  spite  of  the 
persuasions  of  his  friends,  the  poet's 
sense  of  honour  prevented  him  from 
accepting  mercy  on  such  terms. 
His  answer  was  a  noble  and  dig- 
nified refusal. 

If  there  is  no  other  way  than  this  to 
return  to  Florence  (he  said),  then  will  I* 
never  return.  And  what  then  ?  Can  I 
not  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
stars  everywhere  ?  Can  I  not  every- 
where devote  myself  to  the  delightful 
researcli  of  truth  ?  Must  I  needs  sully 
my  fame  by  degrading  myself  before  the 
people  of  Florence?  I  shall  not  want 
bread. 

And  yet  his  confession  in  his 
dedicatory  letter  to  Can  Grande  is, 
*  urget  enim  me  rd  familiaris  an- 


Near  Qubbio,  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Ilmbria,  under  the  shade 
of  Catria,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Apennine  range,  is  situated  the 
monastery  of  Santa  Croce  della 
Fonte  Avellane.  The  inmates  of 
this  retreat  have  ever  preserved  a 
legend  of  Dante's  sojourn  there  at 
tlus  period  of  his  life,  when  their 
prior,  Moriscone,  was  his  host.  His 
own  description  of  the  spot  attests 
his  personal  knowledge  of  it : — 

Fra  due  liti  d'ltalia  surgon  sassi,  &c.* 

Par.  zxi.  106. 

And  throughout  the  canto,  which  it 
is  not  improbable  was  written  on 
the  spot,  tne  contemplative  life  of 


hermit  saints  is  the  topic  of  his 
thoughts. 

It  may  have  been  from  hence 
that  he  visited  his  friend  ^sone 
da  Gubbio,  in  the  neighbouring 
castle  of  Colmollars.  The  city  of 
Gubbio  also  has  its  record  of  the 
event  in  an  inscription  still  to  be 
found  there.  Next  we  hear  of  him 
far  to  the  north-east,  at  Udine,  the 
residence  of  Pogano  della  Tone, 
Patriarch  of  Aquileia.  *  Dante's 
seat,'  a  crag  overhanging  the  river 
Tolmino,  is  immortalized  by  the 
legend  that  on  that  spot  some  por- 
tion of  the  great  poem  was  com- 
posed. Here,  too,  he  wandered 
through  tlie  Julian  caves  ('Antra 
Julia,  Boccaccio's  epistle  to  Pe- 
trarch), and  hence  he  is  said  to  have 
visited  the  Count  of  Duino,  in  a 
castle  overhanging  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Isonzo. 

There  is  a  story  that  he  held  a 
philosophical  thesis  on  the  two 
elements  of  earth  and  water,  at 
Verona,  on  January  20th,  1320: 
but  not  much  credit  is  attacnea 
to  it. 

His  last  resting-place  was  the 
court  of  Guide  Novello  da  Polenta, 
Lord  of  Ravenna,  a  chieftain  emi- 
nent for  his  accomplishment  in 
all  liberal  studies,  fioccaccio,  in- 
deed, dates  his  sojourn  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  says  that  imme- 
diately after  Henry  Vll.'s  death, 
Guido  offered  him  an  asylum — 
hearing  that  he  was  then  a  home- 
less wanderer — ^in  the  Romagna  ; 
and  adds  that  Dante  remained  with 
him  for  many  years,  even  tiU  the 
end  of  his  life.  Leonardo  Aretino 
contradicts  Boccaccio  on  this  point ; 
and  indeed  the  evidence  we  have 
of  Dante's  other  movements  is  too 
strong  to  be  set  aside ;  though  we 
may  perhaps  believe  that  he  first 
went  to  Ravenna  when  he  left  the 
cdurt  of  Can  Grande,  or  even 
earlier,  and  made  different  excur- 
sions from  thence.    His  restlessness 


'Twixt  either  shore 
Of  Italy,  nor  distant  from  thy  land, 
A  stony  ridge  ariseth  ;  in  such  sort, 
The  thunder  doth  not  lift  his  Yoice  so  high. 
They  call  it  Catria ;  at  whose  foot  a  cell 
Is  sacred  to  the  lonely  Eremite ; 
For  worship  set  apart,  and  holy  rites. 

Caiy^B  translation. 
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of  mind  seems,  ae  much  as  his  un- 
toward fortune,  to  have  impelled 
him  to  constant  change  of  place. 
Tlius,  after  his  refusal  to  re-enter 
Florence  on  degrading  terms  in 
13 17,  it  would  seem  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  gazing  on 
her  territories  from  the  heights  of 
the  Umbrian  mountains;  hoping 
perhaps  some  honourable  means  of 
return  might  yet  be  accorded  him 
before  he  banished  himself,  a^in 
and  for  ever,  beyond  the  Apennines. 

In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  we 
are  told,  his  diplomatic  talents  were 
again  in  request :  and  he  was  sent, 
by  his  friend  ana  patron,  Guido  da 
Polenta,  to  Venice,  on  a  political 
mission ;  his  ill  success  in  which 
so  preyed  upon  his  spirits  that  he 
fell  ill  and  died,  September,  132 1. 
His  sons  Piero  and  Jacopo  seem  to 
have  joined  him  at  Bavenna ;  and 
he  left  a  daughter,  Beatrice,  who 
was  a  nun  at  the  convent  of  Santa 
OUya  in  that  city.  The  elder  son 
of  Dante,  Piero,  settled  as  a  judge 
at  Verona,  and  obtained  eminence 
in  his  profession.  He  was  a  friend  of 
the  poet  PetrarcL  His  family  pro- 
spered at  Verona  till  the  male  line 
ended  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  when  the  daughter  of  the 
last  Piero  married  a  Count  Sarego. 
Her  descendants  took  the  name  of 
Alighieri  ;  and  the  last  of  them  was 
a  certain  Countess  Sarego  Alighieri, 
living  in  the  year  1840  m  the  castle 
of  Garzanago,  where  Dante  was 
once  an  inmoite,  and  where  she  col- 
lected a  library  of  the  best  and 
rarest  editions  of  her  great  ances- 
tor's works. 

All  commentators  are  well  aware 
that  the  best  sources  whence  to 
derive  ideas  for  the  interpretation 
of  Dante's  great  poem,  are  the  other 
works  of  the  poet  himself.  Accor- 
dingly, the  question  of  the  dates  of 
their  comijosition  becomes  one  of 
much  interest,  and  in  some  cases, 
of  no  small  contention. 

The  date  of  the  Vita  Nuova 
hardly  admits  of  much  dispute. 
Dante  says  it  was  written  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  at  the  request  of 
Guido  Cavsdcanti  (for  it  was  one  of 
the  merits  of  that  remarkable  man 
that  he  helped  to  give  the  first  im- 
pulse to  the  creation  of  the  Italian 


language) ;  and  to  him  he  dedicates 
the  work.  Now,  Guido  died  in 
1301  ;  but  there  are  other  data 
wnich  lead  us  to  fix  the  completion 
of  the  work  as  far  back  as  1293,  ^^ 
even  1291.  It  was  finished,  there- 
fore, not  only  before  his  exile,  but 
before  he  had  committed  himself 
to  the  Bianchi — i.e.,  quasi-Ghibel- 
line  party,  and  indeed,  a  year  or 
two  onlv  after  he  had  been  actively 
engaged  against  the  Ghibellines  of 
Arezzo  in  the  campaign  marked  by 
the  battle  of  Campaldino.  These 
things  must  be  taken  into  account 
when  we  consider  the  limits  of  the 
applicability  of  Signor  Bossetti's 
theory  before  adverted  to. 

The  De  Vulgari  JSloquio,  an 
essay  written  in  Latin  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Italian  language,  was 
composed  after  his  exile ;  perhaps 
during  his  studies  at  Bologna  and 
Padua,  1304- 1306.  It  must  have 
been  begun  as  early  as  1304,  from 
the  circumstance  that  he  mentions 
as  living  a  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  who  died  in  January,  1305. 
Not  more  than  two  books  out  of 
the  four  projected  were  completed. 

The  De  Monarckid,  also  written 
in  Latiuj  was  an  exposition  of  his 
fully  developed  Ghibellinism.  on 
occasion  of  the  hopes  excited  by 
Henry  VII.  It  was  finished  after 
that  Emperor's  death,  and  dedi- 
cated to  his  successor,  Louis  of 
Bavaria.  This  work  is  most  im- 
portant as  a  key  to  the  true  mean- 
mg  of  the  Commedia, 

The  date  of  the  Conviio  has  been 
much  debated :  some  placing  it  as 
early  as  1304,  some  at  the  very  end 
of  his  life.  On  the  one  hand  he 
speaks  of  a  nobleman  as  then  living 
who  died  in  1305 ;  enumerates  re- 
cent Emperors  of  Germany,  stop- 
ping short  at  Albert,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Henry  VII. ;  and  advances 
opinions  on  physical  d.nd  meta- 
pnysical  subjects,  which  are  cor- 
rected in  the  Paradiso,  On  the 
other  hand,  his  noble  peroration 
was  evidentljr  written  in  the  latter 
I)art  of  his  life.    It  runs  thus : — 

Ah,  would  it  Iiad  pleased  the  Dispenser 
of  the  Universe  that  the  cause  of  my 
apology  had  nerer  heen!  that  neither 
others  should  have  wron<;ed  me,  nor  I 
should  have  unjustly  suffered  penalty: 
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,  the  penalty,  I  say,  of  exile  and  of  po- 
*  Yerty.  Since  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
citizens  of  Florence,  that  loveliest  and 
most  famous  daughter  of  Rome,  to  cast 
me  forth  from  her  gentle  bosom,  where  I 
was  bom  and  fostered  till  the  prime  of 
life,  and  where  with  her  good  leave  I 
desire  with  my  wliole  heart  to  rest  my 
weary  soul  and  finish  the  term  assigned 
me.  Through  almost  every  region  where 
this  language  is  spoken  have  I  journeyed, 
a  wanderer,  almost  a  beggar,  displaying 
against  my  will  the  wound  of  fortune, 
for  which  the  wounded  themselves  are 
often  unjustly  blamed.  Truly  I  have 
been  a  ship  without  sails  and  without 
steerage,  borne  about  to  different  ports 
and  bays  and  coasts  by  the  arid  wind 
which  cheerless  poverty  exhales  :  arid  I 
have  appeared  vile  in  the  eyes  of  many 
who,  perhaps  from  my  fame,  had  ima- 
gined me  otherwise  :  and  in  the  sight  of 
them  my  condition  is  not  only  debased, 
but  all  the  works  that  I  have  written, 
and  shall  write,  have  become  of  little 
value.  .  .  .  Whence  (he  goes  on  to 
say)  since  thus,  as  I  have  said  above,  I 
have  shown  myself  to  all  the  Italians, 
whereby  I  have  perhaps  made  myself 
seem  more  vile  than  agrees  with  the 
truth,  not  only  to  those  to  whom  my  fame 
had  already  reached,  but  also  to  others  ; 
and  as  my  condition  doubtless  is  now 
somewhat  improved,  it  is  proper  for  me 
by  a  more  lofty  style  to  give  somewhat 
of  gravity  to  the  present  work,  whereby 
it  may  wear  greater  authority. 

These  expressions  seem  to  point 
to  a  long  course  of  past  wanderings, 
and  a  more  settled  present, resi- 
dence, possibly. the  court  of  Cane 
della  Scala,  or  that  of  Guido  de 
Polenta.  The  work  is  a  fra^ient.  It 
was  written  in  Italian,  and  intended 
as  a  commentary  on  fourteen  of 
hisCJanzoni.  Scarcely  more  than  a 
fifth  part  of  it  was  completed. 

Foscolo  thinks  that  the  Gonvito, 
as  a  continuous  work,  interweaving 
perhaps  fragments  that  Dante  al- 
ready had  by  him,  was  begun  on 
the  death  of  Henry  VII.  in  13 13, 
when,  according  to  the  version  of 
Boccaccio,  he  was  at  once  invited 
to  the  Court  of  Guido  da  Polenta, 
and  was  intended  to  soften  the 
obduracy  of  the  Florentines,  and 
so  prepare  a  way  of  return  for  him 
to  his  country.  The  different  tem- 
per in  which  he  treats  of  certain 
persons  and  things  in  this  work 
and  in.  the  Commedia,  is  certainly 


curious ;  and  strengthens  the  sup- 
position that  the  latter  was  never 
published  in  his  lifetime. 

The  moment  of  Henry  Vn.'s 
death  was  one  which,  as  Muratori 
says,  *  seemed  like  the  end  of  the 
world  for  the  Ghibelline  cause.' 
Despair  may  have  deadened  for 
a  while  the  exile's  political  hatreds, 
as  well  as  his  political  hopes,  or  at 
least  induced  him  to  conceal  them. 
Besides^  Dante  was  one  who  might 
have  said  with  the  German  student, 

Z wei  Seelen  wohnen  ach !  in  meinem  Brust, 
Die  eine  will  sich  vonderanderntrennen. 

Side  by  side  with  his  ardent 
Ghibellinism,  there  existed  that 
passionate  attachment  to  his  native 
soil  in  which  the  feelings  of  the 
patriot  seemed  almost  blended 
with  those  of  the  lover.  We  have 
an  idea  on  this  subject,  connected 
with  some  of  his  Canzoni,  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  with 
in  the  remarks  of  any  other  critic. 
For  Resides  the  works  already 
mentioned,  Dante  left  behind  him 
many  sonnets  and  Canzoni,  whose 
composition  must  clearly  be  as- 
signed to  different  periods  of  his 
life  J  some  relating  to  Brunetto 
Latmi,  the  instructor  of  his  youth, 
to  Guido  Cavalcanti,  to  a  living 
Beatrice,  or  to  other  friends  and 
feelings  of  his  early  days ;  some 
evidently  written  during  his  exile, 
and  when  much  of  life  was  past. 
Now,  knowing  how  strong  was  the 
allegorical  element  in  everything 
Dante  wrote,  and,  by  his  own  con- 
fession in  his  epistle  to  Can  Grande, 
how  various  and  complex  the  alle- 
gory was  often  intended  to  be,  we 
cannot  help  suggesting  that  some 
of  these  Canzom,  couched  in  the 
usual  language  of  love  and  long- 
ing and  8up]c>lication,  written  while 
he  was  an  exile,  and  long  after 
Beatrice  was  dead,  were  in  fact 
addressed  to  his  native  city, 
*  Fiorenza,  bellissimaefamossissima 
figlia  di  Boma,'  as  he  calls  her  in 
the  Convito.  L.  Aretino  sajrs  that 
there  was  one  period  in  his  life, 
before  the  advent  of  Henry  VII. 
into  Italy,  when  he  *  betook  him- 
self entirely  to  humility,  seeking 
by  conciliatory  behaviour  to  gain 
permission  of  re-entrance  to  Flo- 
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rence  through  the  invitation  of  its 
rulers;  and  with  this  view  he 
wrote  not  only  to  particular  per- 
sons in  office,  but  to  the  people ; 
and  among  otner  things  he  wrote  a 
long  epistle  commencing,  "  Popule 
mi  quid  feci  tibif"  At  such  a 
moment,  or  at  others  in  his  life 
when  the  like  impulse  prevailed, 


it  is  not  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
may  have  given  utterance  to  his 
veamings  under  the  disguise  of 
love.  Let  us  point  out  a  few  pas- 
sages which  seem  to  favour  this 
view.  ^  In  the  course  of  a  very 
plaintive  canzone,  descanting  on 
the  miseries  inflicted  by  love,  he 
has  this  passage : — 


Thas  hast  thon  served  me,  Love,  amid  tbe  Alps, 

And  in  the  valley  of  the  flood. 

Along  whose  shore  thy  strength  1  ever  feel. 


And  he  dismisses  the  canzone  thus  : — 


My  little  mountain  song,  thou  go^st  thy  way, 
And  Florence,  my  fair  city,  thou  mayst  see, 
Which  'gainst  me  hars  her  gates, 
And  is  of  pity  stripped,  of  love  devoid. 


Or  to  cite  the  whole  of  the 
*  Envoi '  in  beautiful  Italian  words 
themselves : — 

0  montanina  mia  canzon,  tu  vai, 

Forse  vedrai  Fiorenza,  la  mia  terra, 

Che  fuor  di  sd  mi  serra 

Yota  d'amore,  e  nuda  di  pietate. 

Se  deutro  v'entri,  va  dicendo  :  0  mai 

Non  vi  pud  fare  il  mio  signer  pid  guerra, 

lA  ond'io  regno  una  catena  il  serra, 

Talch6,  se  piega  vostra  cmdeltate, 

Non  ha  di  ritornar  qui  libertate. 

Is  not  this  Envoi  the  kev  to  the 
whole  of  the  canzone  ?  and  cannot 
we  imagine  the  poet  composing 
this  '  mountain  song '  as  he  gazea 
down  on  the  plains  of  the  Amo 
from  those  Umbrian  heights  where 
the  monks  of  Santa  Croce  dwelt 
under  the  shade  of  Catria,  or  where 


the  Castle  of  Count  Bosone  com- 
manded the  neighbouring  town  of 
Gubbio:  or  possibly  at  an  earlier 
date,  wnen,  detained  in  the  tower 
of  Porciano,  he  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Henry  VlL  before  the  walls  of 
the  obdurate  city,  which  to  that 
very  monarch,  in  his  fierce  political 
passion,  he  had  styled  Hhe  viper 
that  tears  the  entrails  of  her 
mother  f  Take  again  that  remark- 
able canzone  (see  LyelFs  transla- 
tion, p.  231),  in  which  he  avowedly 
addresses  Florence, 

0  Patria  degna  di  trionfal  fama, 
De'  magnanimi  madre ; 

glorifying  her  pristine  virtues  and 
charms,  and  exhorting  her  to  cast 
out  the  evil  influences  by  which 
she  is  misled ; — 


Steer  by  the  beacons  which  Justinian  gave. 
And  thine  unjust,  unbridled,  fieiy  laws, 
Correct  with  sound  discretion. 


Serene  and  glorious,  by  the  influence  blest 
Of  every  heavenly  sphere. 
If  such  thy  conduct,  shalt  thou  honoured  reign. 
And  then  thy  noble  name,  now  ill  applied, 
Florence  !  shall  well  be  given. 


Then  mark  the  Envoi : — 


My  song  depart,  be  confident  and  bold, 

For  Love  is  still  thy  guide, 

Enter  my  native  land,  whose  state  I  mourn. 


'  Cui  doglio  e  piango,'  as  the  more 
lover-like  expression  of  the  original 
has  it. 

In  another  canzone  (Lyell^  333), 
he  sings 'the  praises  of  nis  mistress 
imder  the  name  of  Fioretta :  now 
the  connexion  between  the  name  of 

TOL.  LXm.  KG.  CCCLXXY. 


Florence  and  words  derived  from 
fiore,  is  remarked  by  Eossetti  as  com- 
mon among  writers  of  Dante*s  age. 

S*io  sard  1&  dove  sia 
Fioretta  mia  bella  e  gentile, 
Allor  dird  alia  donna  mia 
Che  porta  in  testa  i  miei  sospiri. 

Y 
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Is  it  not  the  anguish  of  the  exile,  again,  that  prompts  the  following 
complaint  1  (Lyell,  215): 

Severe  shall  be  my  speech,  as  are  the  deeds 
Of  her,  the  rock  so  beautiful  and  cold, 
Which  every  hour  becomes 

Still  harder,  and  of  natnre  more  unkind. 

*  «  *  «  * 

Tet  as  the  FZoterer  crowns  the  leafy  stalk. 
She  occapies  the  sammit  of  my  thoughts, 
Regardless  of  my  pain  she  seems,  and  moved 
No  more  than  ship  unstirred  by  gentlest  wave. 

And  again  (Canzone  viL,  Lyell,  203), 

This  lady's  image  still  a  seat  retains 

Exalted  in  my  mind. 
On  which  love  placed  her  when  he  was  her  guide. 
Unmoved  she  views  the  evil  she  has  caused. 
Bather  seems  lovelier  far  than  ever  now. 
And  far  more  joy  expresses  in  her  smile. 
Mer  fcUal  eyes  ike  raises  and  exdaima, 
Begone  for  ever,  wretch^  I  ea/y,  begone  ! 
Tlureatening  the  soul  wMch  its  departure  mourns. 
Threat  uttered  by  that  being  so  denied 
Who  wars  a^gainst  me  still  as  she  w<u  wont. 


We  might  quote  many  more  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  same  point, 
but  these  perhaps  will  be  held  suf- 
ficient to  justify  our  idea  that  the 
tender  passion  expressed  in  some 
at  least  of  Dante's  canzoni,  was  a 
sort  of  nostalgia  disguised ;  and 
we  wiU  merely  quote  in  addition, 
the  poet's  words  in  his  treatise  de 
Vulgari  Eloquio  : — *  I  feel  compas- 
sion for  misery  of  every  sort ;  out 
I  have  the  greatest  pity  for  those 
who,  involved  in  the  sorrows  of 
exile,  never  behold  their  country 
again,  save  in  dreams.' 

The  Florentine's  love  for  his 
native  country  at  this  period  of  her 
existence  was  a  peculiar  feeling, 
which  it  requires  some  knowledge 
of  the  people  and  times  to  appre- 
ciate. Florence  had  acquired  her 
independent  political  existence  at 
a  later  date  than  the  commimes  of 
the  north  of  Italy.  She  had  grown 
to  maturity  only  during  the  fifty 
years  that  preceded  Dante's  birth. 
When  the  energy  and  activity  of 
her  citizens  had  raised  her  to  rank 
with  the  foremost  States  around 
her,  then  awoke  that  self -conscious- 
ness which  is  the  reflex  of  outward 
action:  then  art  and  literature 
were  evoked  to  gratify thepatriot's 
pride  in  his  country.  Thus  the 
historian,  Giovanni  ViUani,  tells 
us  that  going  to  Borne  on  occasion 
of  the  tfubilee  of  130O)  the  memo- 


ries of  the  glorious  city  and  the 
writings  of  her  annalists  fired  his 
ambition  to  compose  on  his  return 
a  history  of  his  own  Florence, '  the 
daughter  and  creature  of  Kome.' 
Now  flourished  the  earliest  of  her 
painters,  Giotto  and  Cimabue.  Now 
also,  in  May,  1204,  was  founded  the 
noble  cathedral  of  Florence,  and 
soon  after  the  Palazzo  de'  Priori 
and  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  and  other 
architectural  glories  of  the  city. 
And  YUlani  says  of  her,  that  she 
was  '  in  a  greater  and  happier  con- 
dition than  she  had  ever  been,  as 
well  in  the  greatness  of  her  power 
as  in  the  number  of  her  inhabitants 
.  .  .  and  ever^  year,  on  the  kalends 
of  May,  there  were  parties  through- 
out the  whole  city,  and  compames 
of  men  and  women,  revels  and 
balla'  We  can  imderstand  with 
what  pain  of  heart  Dante  uttered 
the  words,  *poichl  fu  piacere  de* 
cittadini  della  bellissima  e  famos- 
sissima  figlia  di  Eoma,  Fiorenza  di 
gittarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolce  seno !' 
But  Dante's  thoughts  were  fixed 
on  his  heavenly  country,  not  his 
earthly  coimtry,  when  he  died.  His 
last  works  were  translations  of  the 
Penitential  Psalms,  the  Creed,  the 
Lord's  Prayer,  and  some  other  por- 
tions of  sacred  doctrine.  Amid 
such  thoughts  as  these  death  over- 
took, but  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have    surprised,   him.      Thirteen 
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cantos,  the  last  of  his  great  poem, 
were  nowhere  to  be  found  when 
his  sons  came  to  collect  the  docu- 
ments of  their  father*8  fame.  At 
last,  so  goes  the  story,  Jacopo 
Alighieri  dreamt  a  dream.  In  the 
watches  of  the  night  his  father  ap- 
peared to  him,  clad  in  shining 
garments  and  with  an  unwonted 
Brightness  on  his  countenance,  and 
guided  him  to  a  secret  place  behind 
the  wall,  where  the  manuscript  lay 
concealed.  True  or  false  the  story 
of  the  dream,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  Boccaccio,  the  poet's  earliest 
biographer  who  relates  it,  believed 
the  Gorrmiedia  not  to  have  been  pub- 
lished during  its  author's  lifetime. 
And  indeed,  considering  the  un- 
sparing manner  in  which  Dante 
scourges  the  personal  and  f&mily 
vices  or  political  errors  of  those 
around  him — of  many  whose  favour 
he  could  ill  dispense  with,  or  whose 
wrath  might  endanger  his  life,— it 
does  not  seem  probable  he  would 
willingly  have  encountered  the 
dangers  of  publication  till  he  was 
himself  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
world's  malice. 

A  few  words  more,  and  we  have 
done.  Modem  Italian  patriots 
look  upon  Dante  as  their  hero  and 
inspirer,  yet  Dante's  political  ideal 
was  by  no  means  of  the  same  shape 
and  hue  as  theirs.  Dante  longed 
for  a  united  Italy :  but  the  head  of 
the  union  was  to  be  the  German 
Emperor,  the  Hapsburgh  or  Lux- 
emburg of  the  day  —  'Alberto 
Tedesco,'  or  U'alto  Arrigo.'  And 
as  he  loved  Imperialism,  so  he  de- 
tested France  and  French  influence. 

■ 

lo  fu  radice  della  mala  pianta, 

Che  la  terra  Cristiana  tutta  aduggia, 

Si  che  bnon  frntto  rado  se  ne  schiantaj 

are  the  words  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Hugh  Capet  {Purg,  rx. 
4^)  -  and,  with  the  sole  exception 
01  nis  personal  friend.  Carlo  Mar- 
tello,  the  elder  son  oi  Charles  of 
Yalois,  a  most  amiable  prince,  who 
died  young  (Par,  viii.  49),  he  pur- 
sues with  one  consistent  hatred  all 
the  princes  of  French  race  who 
mingled  in  the  a£EEiirs  of  Italy. 

It  was  the  memory  of  the  Eoman ' 
Empire  that  furnished  the  grand 
ideal  of  political  theorists  at  that 


time.  Borne  had  been  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  Italy  the  first  of  the 
nations.  The  German  Emperor 
was  the  successor  of  the  Caesars. 
Home  was  the  true  fountain-head, 
the  sanctuary  of  hi^  power.  The 
Emperor  was  crowned  at  Rome : 
Dante  wished  he  could  have  livea 
and  ruled  at  Home— 

Yieni  a  veder  la  tua  Roma  che  piagne, 
YedoYa,  sola,  e  dd  e  notte  chiama 
C6Bare  mio,  perclidiioiim*accompagne  ? 

Order  against  disorder,  law  against 
self-will,  harmony  and  subordina- 
tion against  anarchy^these  were 
Dante's  principles.  The  Justinian 
Code  had  been  newly  studied,  and 
had  reawakened  the  ancient  love  of 
law  and  system  which  the  tempest 
of  barbarian  invasion  had  broKen 
up;  but 

Che  val  perchd  ti  racconciasse  '1  freno 
Giustiniano,  se  la  sella  e  vota  ? 

What  use  is  the  text,  without  the 
authority  that  could  enforce  the 
textl 

Papalism  an^  Eepublican  auto- 
nomy, which  was  but  a  step  to 
Papal  or  feudal  t3rranny,  were  the 
antagonist  influences  to  these  prin- 
ciples— so  Dante  thought,  with 
otners  who  espoused  the  high  Im- 

Eenal  doctrines  in  those  days, 
literary  activity  and  freedom  of 
opinion  were  certainlv  on  the  anti- 
Papal  side.  Yet  while  all  modem 
commentators  admit  Dante's  Im- 
perialism, or  Ghibellinism,  to  a 
certain  extent,  all  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  len^h  to  which  he  carried 
his  opposition  to  Papal  pretensions. 
There  are  some  who,  like  Fos- 
colo,  Bossetti,  and  their  followers, 
maintain  he  was  not  only  politi- 
cally, but  dQctrinacIly,  an  ,  anti- 
Papist  ;  th^t  he.  hated  the  Church 
of  Bome  as  well  as,  its  c)iief.  pastors 
with  a  perfect  hatf^  and  was  only 
withheld  by  caption  from  proclaim- 
ing himSjBif  .as  stiff,  .a  heretic  as 
Wickliffe  or  John  Huss.  There  is 
another  school,  of  which  Ozanam 
and  Count  Balbo  are  distinguished 
lights,  who  maintain  his  strict  or- 
thodoxjr  and  dutiful  attachment  to 
the  institution  of  the  Papacy.  Very 
d€ep  and  coniptex  are  the  questions 
which  arise  when  we  try  to  pene- 
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trate  the  mystery.  On  the  one 
hand  we  ask,  could  he  have  allowed 
the  papal  veil  which  Rossetti  be- 
lieves him  to  have  frequently 
thrown  over  his  real  meaning,  to 
have  led  him  Jo  such  gross  hypo- 
crisies as  such  a  supposition  would 
entail  1  On  the  other,  must  not  the 
fierce  concentrated  purpose  which 
at  times  reveals  itself  with  such 
burning  vividness,  have  flamed 
through  his  whole  nature^  and 
gifted  him  with  an  intensity  of 


feeling  which  could  allow  of  no 
compromise  in  heart,  however  it 
might  in  outward  show  1 

Ahi !  quanto  a  dir  qual  era,  d  cosa  dura 
Questa  selva  selvaggia,  ed  aspra  e  forte. 

With  which  reflections,  leaving  it 
to  others  to  plunge  af  resn  into  that 
forest-wilderness  and  contribute 
their  day's  labour  towards  clearing 
the  tangled  pathway,  we  bring  this 
brief  notice  of  Dante's  works  and 
wanderings  to  an  end. 


ANOTHER  CHAPTER  ON  THE  AMOOR. 

The  ■world's  my  oyster, 
And  with  thy  sword  Til  open  it. 


IT  is  a  common  error  to  suppose 
that  the  Chinese  authorities  are 
averse  to  foreign  trade,  and  syste- 
matically oppose  its  extension. 
TJie  reverse  is  the  natural  state  of 
things,  and  if  they  have  learnt  to 
regard  it  in  an  unfavourable  light 
the  fault  rests  with  Europe.  It 
was  not  to  Chinese  lealousy  that 
Europe  owed  the  exclusion  of  her 
merchants  and  travellers  from 
Pekin,  but  to  the  drunken  brawls 
of  Russian  and  Dutch  traders. 
And  a  marauding  English  captain 
bombarded  the  Bogue  forts  and 
forced  his  way  to  Canton  more 
than  a  centurv  ago.*  Again,  the 
expulsion  of  the  missionaries  was 
the  result  of  discreditable  quarrels 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Domi- 
nicans, who  represented  each  other 
to  the  Chinese  Government  as 
mischievous  and  seditious  in- 
triguers. In  later  days  the  hin- 
drances to  trade  have  also  been  of 
European  origin — for  instance,  the 
heavjr  duties,  imposed  by  us  on  tea 
and  silk,  the  former  of  which  even 
now,  under  our  reduced  tariff,  pays 
eight  times  as  much  to  the  British 
as  to  the  Chinese  Exchequer,t  and 
the  repeated  and  ui^ust  quarrels 
which  we  have  forced  upon  the 
Chinese.  Presuming  upon  the  su- 
periority of-  our  implements  of  war, 


we  have  outraged  their  feelings, 
violated  their  customs,  and  treated 
them  with  discourtesy  and  injus- 
tice. 

From  the  moment  that  the 
Foreign  Office  obtained  full  control 
over  tne  government  of  India  and 
our  relations  with  China,  events  in 
those  countries  have  taken  a  totally 
different  turn.  In  the  former  a 
system  of  robbery  under  the  name 
of  *  annexation,'  superseded  our 
ancient  character  for  ^ood  faith, 
and  converted  an  abounding  surplus 
into  an  appalling  deficiency,  while 
in  both  peace  has  been  exchanged 
for  war  and  disaster.  In  1838  the 
Foreign  Office  forced  upon  India 
its  first  measure  of  unjust  aggres- 
sion, the  invasion  of  Afghanistan, 
which  speedily  brought  ijpon  us 
the  massacre  of  CaubuL  The  same 
system  ha.s  more  lately  resulted  in 
tne  Indian  mutiny,  and  must,  if 
persevered  in,  cost  us  our  Indian 
empire.  Between  1834  and  1840 
the  same  system,  directed  by  the 
same  hand,  and  apparent  in  the 
instructions  and  despatches  which 
induced  Lord  Napier  to  involve 
himself  in  the  wretched  and  cause- 
less squabble  about  the  superscrip- 
tion *  Pin,'  and  in  the  proceedings 
of  Captain  Elliot,  had  ripened 
matters  for  the  opium  war.    The 


*  Captain  WaddelL 
.t  The  Ohinese  duty  is  from  ad.  tt>  3<2.,  while  the  English  daty  is  stiU  It,  3(f. 


per  po^d. 
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Lorcha  war  proceeded  from  the 
same  source,  and  differed  from  the 
former  only  in  bein^  far  more 
costly  and  far  more  injurious  to 
our  commerce,*  and  even  to  our 
character,  than  its  predecessor.  In 
attributing  these  wars  to  system, 
and  that  system  to  the  foreign 
OflSce,  we  are  only  quoting  Lord 
Falmerston's  reply  to  Mr.  Disraeli 
on  the  3rd  February,  1857 : — 

Mb.  Disraeli. — I  cannot  resist  the 
conyiction  that  what  has  taken  "place  in 
China  has  not  been  in  consequence  of  the 
alleged  pretext,  but  is,  in  fact,  in  con- 
Hquence  of  instructions  received  from 
home,  some  considerable  time  ago.  If 
that  be  the  case,  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  when  this  House  would  not  be 
doing  its  daty  unless  it  earnestly  con- 
sidered whether  it  has  any  means  of  con- 
trolling  a  system  which,  if  pursued,  will  be 
ever,  in  my  mind,  fatal  to  the  interests  of 
this  country. 

Lord  Palmebston. — The  right  honour- 
able gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  says  the 
course  of  events  appeared  to  be  the  result 
of  some  system  predetermined  hy  the 
Government  at  home.      Undoubtedly  it 

That  the  system  is  unchanged 
may  be  inferred  from  the  late 
annexation  of  territory  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  from  the  pre- 
sent expedition  of  Lord  Elgin 
to.  Japan,  and  from  the  continu- 
ance of  Mr.  Bruce  as  our  envoy 
in  China.  And  that  the  nation  is 
still  capable  of  supporting  the 
Minister  in  another  unjust  war, 
in  China  or  elsewhere,  may,  we 
fear,  be  concluded  from  the  uni- 
versal satisfaction  expressed  at  the 
plunder  and  destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace. 

All  the  present  misfortunes  of 


the  Chinese  empire  iare  directly 
traceable  to  the  opium  war.  By 
the  treaty  of  Nankin,  which  termi- 
nated that  war  in  1842,  we  stipu- 
lated for  an  indemnity  of  ^£3,000,000 
in  addition  to  £i,25opcx)  previously 
received  for  the  opium  destroyed. 
This  sum  was  duly  paid,  but  the 
Chinese  Government,  possessing  no 
power  by  which  it  could  lawfully 
raise  this  amount  from  the  people, 
resorted  to  illegal  measures  in  order 
to  keep  faith  with  us,  and  broke 
through  the  admirable  system  of 
entrusting  power  only  to  the  most 
worthy,  irrespective  of  birth  or 
wealth  or  faction,  by  which  the 
Empire  had  been  preserved  through 
so  many  ages.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  discontent  and  ill  government 
caused  by  the  sale  of  offices,  the 
Tai-ping  rebellion  would  never  have 
extended  as  it  did ;  and  that  rebel- 
lion would  have  been  crushed  long 
ago  but  for  the  distraction  caused 
by  foreign*wars. 

The  mos£  disastrous  result  of  the 
opium  war  was  the  necessity  under 
which  it  placed  the  Court  of  Pekin 
of  drawing  its  northern  armies  to 
the  coast,  since  in  consequence  of 
the  unprotected  state  of  the 
Siberian  frontier,  Kussia  was  en- 
abled again  to  plant  her  foot  on 
the  Amoor,J  from  which  her  in- 
vading forces  had  been  expelled  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before. 
After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace 
of  Nankin,  the  Government  had 
not  only  to  deal  with  the  Tai-pings, 
but  also  to  send  a  Tartar  army  to 
the  lofty  regions  of  Tibet,  to  rescue 
the  Grand  Lama  from  the  Nepaulese 
army  which  Eussian  intrigue  had 
induced  Jung  Bahadur  to  send 
across  the  Himaleh  mountains  in 


*  The  effect  of  the  opium  war  on  British  commerce  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  last  year  of  that  war  Russia  received  120,000  chests  of  tea  at  Eiakhta, 
and  in  the  following  year  only  30,000.  See  Mc(}regor's  Commertial  Tariffs.  The 
Lorcha  war  reduced,  the  consumption  of  our  manufactures  in  China  more  than  one 
half. 

f  In  1840  Mr.  Gladstone  had  made  the  same  assertion  respecting  the  opium  war 
in  his  most  impressive  uiamier  ;  but  he  was  not  favoured  with  a  similar  admission  of 
its  truth.  '  Be  the  trade  or  be  the  war  whsft  it  may,  /  wiU  never  fiinch  from  the 
assertion  which  I  have  already  made,  that  the  noble  lord  (Lord  Falmerston)  is 
chargeable  for  the  results  of  both.  On  that  head  and  on  that  of  his  colleagues  the 
responsibility  must  conclusively  rest.'  See  also  Miss  Martinean  on  the  recal  of  Sir 
Q.  Eobinson,  Thirty  Years  of  Peace,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-285. 

t  See  FroMT^s  Magazine  for  January,  1 855.  *  The  Latest  Acquisition  of  Bussia, 
the  Amoor.* 
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1852.*  Mr.  Oliphant,  who  accom- 
panied Jung  Bahadtir  on  his  return 
from  England  in  1850,  mentions, 
in  his  Journey  to  Repaid,  that  this 
invasion  had  then  been  decided  on; 
so  that  we  may  safely  infer  that  it 
had  been  sanctioned  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office.  The  invaders  were 
after  a  time  cut  to  pieces ;  but  the 
delay  had  secured  to  Eussia  an 
opportunity  of  surveying  the  Amoor 
valley,  of  fortifying  posts,  of  build- 
ing vessels,  and  of  tampering  with 
the  allegiance  of  the  tnbes  on  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

It  is  of  easy  proof  that,  from  1838 
down  to  the  present  time,  Eussia 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  stir- 
ring up  strife  between  China  and 
other  nations,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing,  without  the  cost  and 
hazards  of  a  distant  war,  the  enor- 
mous territory  which  she  has  now 
acquired;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny  that  she  owes  her  success 
almost  entirely  to  the  Sacrifice  of 
English  money,  English  commerce, 
and  English  blood.  As  long  ago 
as  1839,  Captain  Elliot,  in  a  dis- 
patch to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 
Canton,  April  13th,  attributed  the 
increasing  indisposition  of  the 
Chinese  to  trade  with  England  to 
the  intrigues  which  had  their 
centre  in  the  Eussian  college  at 
Pekin ;  and  when  the  High  Impe- 
rial Commissioner  Lin  was  sent 
from  Pekin  for  the  purpose  of 
dealing  with  the  opium  Question, 
the  first  question  he  asked  on  his 
arrival  at  Canton  was,  *  wJieiher 
hostilities  had  not  already  broken 
out  bettoeen  Bussia  and  England  ;\ 
thus  showing  that  the  prospect  of 
assistance  from  Eussia  had  been 
held  out  at  the  capital  in  order  to 
induce  the  Chinese  to  take  decided 
measures  against  the  English. 
There  have  also  been  many  minor 


points  in  which  Eussia's  action  has 
appeared ;  as,  for  instance,  it  may 
be  remembered  that  the  attack  on 
the  Takoo  forts  in  1858  was  im- 
mediately preceded  by  an  insulting 
message  purporting  to  be  from  the 
Chinese  General,  and  delivered  by 
Count  Poutiatine,t  whom  our  chiefs 
had  not  very  wisely  employed  as 
their  messenger  and  intermediary. 
A  year  or  so  later  the  members  of 
the  Eussian  college  at  Pekin 
turned,  aside  for  a  moment  from 
their  religious  and  educational 
duties  to  supply  our  authorities 
with  false  and  alluring  statements 
of  the  depth  of  water  in  the  canals^ 
assuring  us  that  our  gun-boats 
could  without  difficulty  reach 
Timg-chow,  only  twelve  miles  from 
Pekm. 

Under  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  Admi- 
nistration the  opium  war  had  been 
brought  to  a  termination  in  1842,. 
and  the  Treaty  of  Nankin  was 
followed  by  five  years  of  peace: 
but  in  18^  Sir  Eobert  Peel  had 
quitted  office,  and  in  1847  the 
same  inspiration  which  had  caused 
the  opium  war  induced  Sir  John 
Davis,  who  had  been  a  colleague 
of  Lord  Napier,  to  make  his  raid 
up  the  Canton  river.  It  was  a, 
wanton  and  unprovoked  act  of  war, 
which  ended,  after  much  injury 
had  been  inmcted  on  the  Chinese, 
in  a  ridiculous  retreat,  and  in  a 
fearful  amount  of  exasperation  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Canton.  In  fact,  from  that  mo- 
ment no  foreigner  could  venture 
into  the  neighbourhood ;  and  when 
eight  or  nine  months  afterwards- 
several  Englishmen  were  murdered, 
the  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the 
Chinese  were  denounced  mostfierce-^ 
ly  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
provocation  given,  and  who  had 
discovered  neither  murder,  cruelty. 


*  Captain  Smith,  fiye  years  our  assistant  resident  in  Nepaul,  declares  that  Nepaul 
has  more  commerce  with  Russia  than  with  England,  although  its  frontier  is  little 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  fi*om  Calcutta,  and  states  that  Russian 
intrigue  penetrates  to  Katmandoo  as  well  as  to  Calcutta.  See  A  Five  Yeofti 
JResidence  in  NepatU,  • 

+  See  Captain  Bingham's  Narrative, 

X  *  Any  compunction  we  might  have  felt  in  giving  the  brave  garrison  a  little  severe 
treatment  on  the  morrow,  was  considerably  dimini&died  by  the  insolent  message  they 
sent  off  through  Count  Poutiatine,  and  which,  condensed  into  the  expressive  slang  or 
the  pugilist,  amounted  simply  to  a  request  to  ^^comeon,**^ — Times  Correspondent, 
Gulf  of  Petchelee,  May  17th,  1858. 
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nor  wrong  in  the  proceedings  of 
Sir  John  Davis,  which  probably 
conduced  to  the  attack  upon  our 
unfortunate  countrymen. 

About  the  time  that  Sir  John 
vras  bombarding  and  destroying  the 
forts  on  the  Canton  river,  Eussia 
ventured  upon  a  more  active  policy 
in  Eastern  Asia.  General  Moura- 
ideff  was  appointed  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Eastern  Siberia.  He  sent 
boat  expeditions  along  the  Amoor, 
declared  the  country  north  of  the 
river  to  be  Kussian,  and  in  1852, 
founded  the  city  and  fortress  of 
Nicholayeioskj  about  a  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  its  mouth ; 
making  settlements  at  the  same 
time  on  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  The 
Chinese  Government  had  hitherto 
satisfied  itself  with  protests  against 
these  aggressions,  and  with  endea- 
vours to  ■  induce  the  invaders  to 
retire  peaceably;  but  the  insults 
heaped  on  its  envoys,  and  the 
tmmistakeable  determination  of 
the  Russians  not  merely  to  obtain 
permission  to  navigate  the  river, 
which  they  had  at  first  declared  to 
be  their  sole  object,  but  to  settle 
permanently'  on  its  banks,  and 
even  considerably  to  the  south  of 
it,  at  length  exhausted  its  patience.* 
Warlike  preparations  were  com- 
menced, but  they  were  interrupted 
by  the  pressure  of  the  rebellion ;  and 
it  was  only  in  1857,  after  the  Tai- 
pings  had  been  driven  from  Nankin, 
and  the  Nepaulese  had  been  de- 
stroyed, that  the  war  was  com- 
menced in  real  earnest.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  Muscovite  College 
at  Fekin  were  dismissed^  the  trade 
between  Kiakhta  and  Maimaitchin 
was  seriouslv  interrupted,  and  the 
merchants  from  Siberia,  who,  as 
usual,  had  brought  cloths  and  other 
goods  to  the  frontier  at  an  enor- 
mous cost,  found  that  the  Chinese, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  state  01 
affairs,  would  only  part  with  their 


tea  at  an  advance  of  a  hundred- 
and-fifty  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary 
price,  2uia  would  take  nothing  in 
payment  but  bars  of  silver.  The 
Kussian  traders,  however,  were 
able  to  compensate  themselves  by 
a  still  greater  increase  of  price  in 
Eussia  itself. 

In  their  warlike  operations  on 
the'  Amoor,  the  Chinese  were  suc- 
cessful. Tney  drove  in  a  number 
of  posts,  and  gave  their  enemies  so 
severe  a  defeat,  that  they  were 
threatened  with  the  loss  in  a  single 
campaign  of  all  that  they  had  been 
able  to  appropriate  in  seventeen 
years  of  silent  aggression.  It 
became,  therefore,  a  vital  question 
for  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
to  involve  England  without  a 
moment's  delay  m  a  new  Chinese 
war.  Through  her  diplomacy  she 
accomplished  more  than  this.  Her 
influence  being  great  with  Presi- 
dent Buchanan  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  she  associatea  the 
United  States  and  France  in  a 
coalition  with  herself  and  England 
against  the  unfortunate  but  un- 
offending Chinese. 

During  the  Crimean  war,  both 
France  and  England  had.  sent 
powerful  fleets  to  the  Chinese  seas, 
under  the  pretence  of  acting  against 
Bussia.  But  a  secret  influence  had 
succeeded  in  preserving  from  in- 
jury the  ships  and  settlements  of 
the  latter.t  After  the  peace  of 
Paris,  the  English  naval  forces  in 
China  were  not  diminished,  but  on 
the  contrary  were  gradually  rein- 
forced: while  the  French  ships, 
instead  of  returning  home,  were 
sent,  on  the  pretence  of  a  missionary 
war,  to  the  coast  of  Cochin-China. 
During  the  Eussian  war,  England 
had  twenty-two  men  of  war  in  the 
waters  of  China  and  Japan.  In  the 
beginning  of  1857,  these  had  been 
increased  to  thirty-four,  and  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the 


*  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  provocation  was  considerable.  In  addition  to  other 
encroachments,  Bnsoa,  by  a  process  which  is  habitual  to  her — as,  for  instance^  in 
obtaining  a  cession  of  Circassia  from  Turkey,  who  had  no  right  to  cede  it — had  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Japan,  ratified  in  December,  1856  ;  the  second  article  of  which 
dechured  '  that  Saghalien  remains,  as  heretofore,  joint  property  of  Bussia  and  Japan,' 
whereas  the  northern  part  of  SagbuBdien  had  up  to  that  time  been  Chinese  property. 

t  See  Fraaet's  Magasme,  for  August^  1856,  '  The  Last  Naval  Oampaign«in  the 
Pacific' 
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Lorcha  war  they  amounted  to  fifty. 
The  dispatch  of  naval  reinforce- 
ments to  China,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  minister  who  had 
made  the  Opium  war  had  now 
returned  to  power,  enabled  those 
who  were  watching  the  course  of 
events  in  further  Asia  to  declare, 
ten  months  before  it  occurred,  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  second 
Chinese  war.  As  dangers  and 
difficulties  thickened  round  the 
Eussians,  squadrons  of  steam  gun- 
boats were  sent  out  at  considerable 
risk  from  England ;  and  but  for  an 
accidental  collision  off  Bio,  which 
delayed  one  of  the  squachrons  for 
three  months,  Admiral  Sir  Michael 
Seymour  would  have  found  him- 
self well  provided  with  these  vessels 
when  he  commenced  the  Lorcha 
war.  The  despatch  from  Sir  John 
Bowring,  asking  for  gunboats  suit- 
able for  river  warfare,  is  suppressed 
in  the  Blue  Book,  but  an  allusion 
to  the  request  which  accidentally 
escaped  the  scissors  of  the  censor 
in  the  Foreign  Office,  remains  to 
prove  that  the  collision  was  ex- 
pected and  prepared  for  lon^ 
before  the  Arrow  had  been  heard 
of,  and  that  a  pretence  was  the 
only  thing  wanting.* 

All  the  chances  were  no  doubt 
carefully  weighed  in  London,  for 
it  must  have  been  clear  that  the 
Minister  would  run  a  serious  risk. 
It  was  inevitable  that  on  the  first 


outbreak  of  the  war  there  would 
be  an  outcry  in  Parliament  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition,  who  would 
invoke  the  sacred  names  of  justice, 
humanitv,  and  religion,  and  would 
be  largely  backed  by  the  honest 
and  intelligent  part  of  the  commu- 
nity out  of  doors.  The  conse- 
quences of  a  Parliamentary  defeat 
were  therefore  guarded  against  bjr 
associating  France  in  the  quarrel,t 
and  thus  making  an  immediate 
cessation  of  the  war  difficult  if  not 
impossible,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
new  Ministry  being  called  to  the 
helm.  Lord  Palmerston  would  of 
course  be  supported  by  the  greater 
part  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  were 
not  going  to  sacrifice  so  able  a 
leader  on  the  instant,  however  they 
might  disapprove  of  the  war.  The 
missionary  party,  both  in  China  and 
at  home,  in  spite  of  the  injury  done 
to  the  temperance  cause  bv  the 
enhanced  price  of  tea,|  might  be 
fully  depended  on.  as  they  would 
eagerljr  accept  the  hollow  fallacy  of 
spreading  the  religion  of  Christ  by 
the  sword.  The  great  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  interests,  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  Var  imperilled 
an  import  trade  of  ^£9,000,000,  at 
least  one>third  of  which  was  paid 
for  in  British  manufactures,  might 
be  gained  over  by  the  plea  of 
extending  commerce  and  opening 
up  the  Celestial  Empire  with  its 
population  of  three  hundred  mil- 


*  See  Ahttrctct  of  Reports  on  the  Trade  of  various  Covrntries  and  Places. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  August,  1855,  page  17,  where 
Mr.  Vice-Consul  Winchester  speaks  of  *  the  presence  of  the  peculiar  steam  force 
recommended  to  the  Home  Government  by  Sir  John  Bowring,*  as  necessary  for  the 
suppression  of  piracy. 

f  For  proof  that  the  alliance  with  France  against  China  was  made  in  1856,  see 
Lord  Palmerston's  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  5th,  1857  ;  in  which 
he  says  that  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  England  had  united  herself  with  France 
and  the  United  States  (he  leaves  out  Bussia)  in  negotiations  with  China.  See  also 
Lord  John  BusselPs  speech  of  March  9th,  1857,  and  Mr.  Disraelfs  statement,  when 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  1858,  that  England  and  France  could  not  make  peace 
unless  with  the  consent  of  their  allies,  Russia  and  the  United  States.  No  engagement 
of  the  kind  was  made  public,  and  of  whatever  nature  it  may  have  been  it  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  the  words  had  escaped  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  by  the  Eussians 
and  Americans  making  treaties  without  us.  This  contradiction  was  masked 
at  the  first  moment  by  an  announcement  in  the  official  Gazette  de  St.  Peter^Mmrg, 
that  aU  the  fov/r  Powers  had  concluded  treaties ;  and  Le  Nord,  then  the  Eussian  organ 
at  Brussels,  backed  up  the  falsehood  by  publiediing  a  fictitious  despatch  from  Baron 
Gros,  purporting  to  give  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  he  had  concluded  ! 

:!:  Sixpence  per  pound.  Mr.  McDonald,  a  Chinese  merchant,  estimates  that  the 
Lorcha  war  cost  the  consumers  in  England  £5,000,000  in  the  increased  price  of  tea 
alone. 
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lions.*  The  China  merchants,  of 
course,  with  all  their  powerful  con- 
nexions at  home,  would  zealously 
support  the  war,  Doth  from  passion 
and  from  interest :  for  thejr,  in  the 
first  place,  longed  to  see  the  Can- 
tonese punished  for  excluding 
them  from  their  city ;  and,  in  the 
second,  the  first  shot  fired  would 
increase  the  value  of  their  teas  by 
two  guineas  a  chest. 

The  war  having  been  determined 
on,  advantage  was  taken  of  the 
seizure,  by  the  Canton  police,  of  a 
criminal  on  board  a  Chmese  smug- 
gling vessel,  which  at  the  time  had 
no  right  whatever  to  any  protection 
from  England.  This  incident 
enabled  Su:  John  Bowring^  aided 
by  Mr.  Consul  Parkes,  to  involve 
tne  two  most  populous  empires  of 
the  earth  in  war.  Theprotests  against 
this  iniquity  were  overwhelming, 
but  they  were  as  vain  as  if  they 
had  never  been  uttered ;  nearly 
every  Parliamentary  celebrity  ran 
a  tilt  against  the  Lorcha  war ;  but 
we  can  only  refer  to  Lord  Derby's 
powerful  and  unanswerable  appeal 
to  the  bench  of  Bishops,  in  which 
he  said,  'I  have  read  them  (the 
papers)  with  shame  for  my  country 
that  such  false  pretences  should 
be  followed  by  such  unjustifiable 
acts.' 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  in 
London,  6000  men  were  at  once 
ordered  to  China  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  Pekin,  but  the  Indian 
insurrection  caused  these  forces  to 
be  in  the  first  instance  diverted  to 
Bengal.  After  the  military  mutiny 
had  been  quelled  in  India,  it  ap- 
pears that  something  like  a  naval 
mutiny  occurred  in  China;  for 
while  the  Plenipotentiary,  accor- 
ding to  the  letters  and  statements 
of  his  friends,  could  only  induce 
Sir  Michael  Seymour  to  do  the 
smallest  possible  amount  of  damage 
to  a  defenceless  people,  who  met 
the  invaders  with  prayers  and  pre- 
sents. Captain  Sherard  Osborne,  in 
defiance  of  the  positive  ordeis  of 


the  Admiral,  but  apparently  with 
the  sanction  of  Lord  Illgin,  marked 
the  progress  of  the  latter  up  the 
Tien-tsin  river  by  firing  the  sup- 
plies of  food  and  fuel  which  the 
unoffending  inhabitants  had  stored 
up  against  the  coming  winter.  The 
lakoo  forts  had  been  taken  on  the 
20th  May,  1858,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  tne  signature  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  at  Tien-tsin  on  the 
26th  of  June.  Four  days  before 
the  capture  of  the  forts,  the  pres- 
sure of  our  war  had  enabled  General 
Mouravieff  to  obtain  the  Treaty  of 
Argounsk,  which  put  an  end  to 
hostilities  on  the  Amoor  frontier, 
although  it  did  not  finally  adjust 
all  the  points  in  dispute.  The  ad- 
vance of  our  fleet  to  Tien-tsin  now 
gave  Russia  a  second  treaty,  con- 
ceding all  her  demands  respecting 
trade,  but  still  leaving  the  question 
of  frontier  to  be  settled  by  commis- 
sioners. After  signing  this  treaty 
of  the  13th  of  June,  Count  Poutia- 
tine  wrote  on  the  15th  to  Lord 
Elgin  as  follows : — 

The  evening  before  lost  I  was  able  to 
sign  a  treaty,  which  in  substance  differs 
nothing  from  the  draft  which  I  had  the 
honour  to  communicate  to  your  Excellency. 
...  It  is  right  that  I  should  here  express 
the  great  obligation  which  Bussia  owes  to  ' 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  such  a 
happy  and  speedy  result.  It  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  arms  of  the  two  allied  Powers 
which  has  forced  China  to  yield  at  last 
to  the  just  demands  of  civilized  nations. 
As  the  principal  actors  in  the  great  events 
which  are  about  to  open  a  new  era  in  the 
existence  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  names 
of  your  Excellency  and  Baron  Gros  will 
Lave  a  well-merited  place  in  history ; 
and  every  good  man  will  pray  that  the 
efforts  which  have  been  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  real  civilization,  and 
for  the  propagation  of  Christianity,  may 
bear  abundant  fruits  in  this  vast  Empire. 
.  .  .  From  the  concurrence  of  different 
circumstances,  Ruisia  has  not  thought  it 
right  to  taJc$  part  in  the  meamres  of 
coercion  employed  a^gainst  China.  She 
will  thank  God  for  it,  but  she  can  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  to  which  the  two 
great  Powers  are  exposed.i* 


*  The  war,  and  the  consequent  revival  of  the  rebellion,  reduced  the  sales  of 
British  manufactures  from  300,000  or  400,000  pieces  a  month,  to  less  than  half  of 
that  quantity. — Mr.  MacDonald. 

+  Correspondence  relative  to  the  Ewrl  of  Elgin's  Special  Missions  to  China  and 
Japan,  1857-58,  p.  332.  • 
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Althongli  Bussia  had  not  taken 
part  in  these  measures  of  coercion, 
it  was  Count  Poutiatine  himself 
who  had  suggested  them,  and  had 
expressed  to  Lord  Elgin  *a  very- 
decided  opinion  that  nothing  could 
be  done  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment imless  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  Pekin  itself,  and  that 
the  use  of  vessels  drawing  so  little 
water  that  they  could  navigate  the 
Peiho,  would  be  the  best  means  of 
making  such  pressure  effective.'* 

But  it  is  impossible  that  any  one 
can  describe  these  events  so  graphi- 
cally as  they  have  been  narrated 
by  a  Bussian.  At  the  risk,  there- 
fore, of  some  little  repetition  we 
think  it  best  to  give  his  letter  in 
fuU:— 

St.  Petersburg,  August  23,  1858. 

On  the  19th  instant  a  courier,  just 
arriyed  per  express  train  from  Moscow, 
drove  up  to  the  hotel  of  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  He  was  immediately 
ushered  into  the  private  cabinet  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff,  and,  after  a  long  conference 
with  his  Highness,  accompanied  him  out 
to  Peterhoff  to  be  presented  to  the  Empe- 
ror. This  messenger  proved  to  be  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Martynoff,  attached  to  the 
embassy  of  Count  Poutiatine  in  China. 
His  approaching  arrival  had  been  an- 
nounced by  telegraph  several  days  before, 
and  it  was  rumoured  in  town  that  he 
was  the  bearer  of  dispatches  containing 
most  important  and  favourable  intelli- 
gence— that,  in  fine,  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded,  by  which  China  resigned  all 
her  claims  to  the  territory  on  the  Amoor, 
and  acknowledged  that  river  as  the  fron- 
tier between  the  two  empires.  These 
rumours  have  since  been  confirmed  by  a 
statement  in  the  official  papers,  from 
which  it  appears  that  not  only  has  a  con- 
vention been  signed  by  which  Bussia  be- 
comes undisputed  mistress  of  the  Amoor,  f 
JytU  that  another  treaty  has  been  nego" 
tiatedf  openirig  the  Chinese  harbours  to 
JtiMsian  trade,  and  conferring  upon  us 
the  same  privileges  that  England  a/nd 
France  have  only  succeeded  in  obtaining 
by  expcTisive  armaments.X  The  former 
was  concluded  on  the  i6th  of  May,  by 


General  Mouravieff,  at  Argounsk,  in 
Mongolia;  the  latter  by  Count  Poutia- 
tine himself,  at  Tien-tsin,  from  whence 
the  news  luis  been  brought  by  Colonel 
Martynoff,  through  China,  Mongolia,  and 
Siberia,  a  distance  of  ten  thousand  versts, 
jin  the  incredibly  short  space  of  fifty  days. 
It  will  undoubtedly  be  some  time  before 
the  details  of  the  negotiations  that  have 
led  to  this  propitious  result  will  be  un- 
folded to  the  world  ;  a«  yet  we  can  only 
just  raise  one  corner  of  the  veil  that  en' 
shrouds  them  ;  but  we  may  be  sure  that 
when  they  are  fully  known,  they  will 
present  one  of  the  most  piquant  chapters 
in  what  may  be  termed  the  romance  of 
diplomacy. 

As  early  as  the  seventeenth  century  the 
attention  of  Russia,  or  rather  of  the 
Eussian  Colonists  in  Eastern  Asia,  was 
directed  to  the  fertile  districts  on  the 
Amoor,  which  extend  two  thousand  five 
hundred  versts  from  east  to  west,  and 
one  thousand  two  hundred  versts  from 
north  to  south,-  and  whose  rolling  plains, 
watered  by  the  innumerable  tributaries 
of  that  mighty  river,  must  appear  quite 
a  paradise  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  in- 
hospitable regions  of  Siberia.  Under  the 
reign  of  the  Tsar  Alexis,  an  adventurous 
band  of  Cossacks  penetrated  into  the 
country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Amoor,  but  were  finally 
ejected  by  a  powerful  army  of  Manchoo 
Chinese ;  and  Peter  the  Great,  more 
engrossed  with  plans  of  conquest  in  the 
West  than  desirous  of  extending  his  em- 
pire to  the  East,  assented  to  a  treaty 
with  the  Celestials,  by  which,  in  return 
for  some  commercial  immunities  granted 
to  Bussia,  a  boundary  was  fixed,  running 
from  Nertchinsk  along  the  Yoblonnoi 
mountains,  to  the  Sea  of  Okotsk,  south 
of  which  no  Bussian  was  allowed  to  settle. 
Since  then  that  immense  tract  of  country 
has  been  nominally  subject  to  China^ 
which,  however,  derived  no  other  advan- 
tage from  it  than  a  tribute  of  furs  exacted 
from  the  roving  tribes  which  form  its 
scanty  population.  §  Meanwhile,  the 
Bussian  merchants  have  continued  to 
turn  longing  eyes  towards  the  Amoor, 
and  General  Mouravieff,  who  about  ten 
years  ago  was  appointed  Govemo):  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  was  so  much  impressed 
with  its  importance,  that  he  applied  to 


*  See  Lord  Elgin's  Dispatch,  dated  Hong-Kong,  November  14th,  1857. — Oorre* 
spondence  relative,  Ac  p.  54. 

t  This  was  not  literally  the  case.    The  frontier  question  was  left  to  be  decided  by 
commissioners. 

:|:  The  italics  are  in  the  original. 

§  The  population  is  considerable,  and  trade,  good  government^  and  security  of 
person  and  property  prevailed  under  the  Chinese  rule. 
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the  Emperor  Nicholas  for  permission  to 
colonize  it,  seeing  tbat  a  territory  that 
was  not  occupied  by  its  nominal  masters 
conld  not  be  considered  as  properly  be- 
longing to  them.  - 

After  some  hesitation  his  proposal  was 
agreed  to,  upon  which  MouraTieff  imme- 
diately proceeded  to  explore  the  conntry, 
and  fixing  upon  a  point  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Amoor  as  the  most  suitable  locality 
for  establishing  the  seat  of  Goyemment, 
in  the  year  1852  he  erected  there  the 
fortress  of  Nikoleyewsk,  and  emigrants 
soon  flocking  in,  a  number  of  smaller 
settlements  were  gradually  formed  along 
the  river.  In  the  first  stage  of  its  exis- 
tence the  infant  colony  was  imperilled  by 
the  allied  sqnadrons  that  were  sent  to 
attack  the  Russian  possessions  in  Eastern 
Asia,  but  fortunately  these  regions  were 
so  little  known  at  that  period  that  the 
English  and  French  admirals  were  nnable 
to  find  the  mouth  of  the  Amoor,  and 
after  cruising  the  whole  summer  to  no 
purpose,  gave  up  the  search  in  despair. 
Ko  sooner  had  it  escaped  this  danger, 
than  it  was  threatened  with  invasion 
from  another  quarter.  At  first,  the, 
Chinese  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  the 
encroachments  of  the  red-haired  barba- 
rians on  their  territory.  Probably  the 
Court  of  Pekin  was  too  much  engaged 
with  the  Tai-pings,  who  had  at  one  time 
made  such  progress  that  the  Centre  of  the 
Universe  was  no  longer  safe  in  his  own 
eapital ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  first  tide 
of  rebellion  subsided,  and  the  insurgents 
retired  to  the  south,  than  the  Chinese 
Government  was  eager  to  express  its  dis- 
pleasure at  the  appearance  of  the  Bns- 
sians  on  the  Amoor.  and  to  give  unequi- 
vocal signs  of  a  determination  to  expel 
them  fi^m  thence  by  force.  The  Rus- 
sian ecclesiastical  mission  was  ordered  to 
leave  Pekin,  an  army  was  collected  to 
the  north  of  the  Ghreat  Wall,  and  the  light 
horsemen  of  the  desert  were  called  upon 
to  attend  the  Bogda  Khan. 

This  was  a  disagreeable  iiUenMzzOy  the 
more  so  as  previous  accounts  received 
from  the  Mission  had  led  our  Government 
to  believe  that  the  Chinese  would  easily 
acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  a  territory  from 
which  they  derived  no  earthly  benefit. 
An  army  of  Chinese  was  indeed  not  very 
formidable,  and  it  could  not  be  doubted 
that  hostilities  between  the  two  empires 
would  end  in  establishing  Russia  in  un- 
disputed possession  of  the  newly-annexed 
provinces;  but  at  any  rate,  the  defence 
of  so  extensive  and  so  distant  a  tract  of 
country  would  require  great  preparations, 
and  involve  an  enormous  expense.  The 
Russian  finances  were  just  recovering 
from  the  drain  of  the  Oriental  war,  and 


ihey  would  now  be  again  exhausted  to 
maintain  a  conquest  whose  advantages 
are  only  prospective,  but  which  could  not 
be  given  up  without  a  serious  loss  of 
prestige.  Our  statesmen  were  perched 
upon  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  when  the 
capture  of  a  smuggling  lorcha  under 
British  colours  by  Commissioner  Teh, 
and  the  sage  determination  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  make  a  casus  belli  of  this  in- 
cident, completely  changed  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  and  enabled  Russia  to  come  off 
with  flying  colours. 

Prince  Gortschakoff  is  an  acute  |)oli- 
tician,  and  he  must  have  been  a  bungler 
indeed  if  he  had  not  taken  advantage  of 
so  unlooked-for  a  stroke  of  good  fortune. 
Threatened  by  the  combined  forces  of 
France  and  England,  it  was  plain  that 
China  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  seek 
new  enemies,  and  that  instead  of  picking 
a  quarrel  with  a  powerful  neighbour,  she 
would  rather  be  inclined  to  make  some 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  his  friend- 
ship, and  x>ossibly  his  mediation.  Admiral 
Poutiatine,  whose  negotiations  with  Japan 
had  already  proved  him  a  skilful  diplo- 
matist, was  forthwith  invested  with  the 
character  of  ambassador  to  China,  and 
despatched  across  Siberia  ;to  the  Gulf  of 
Pechelee,  with  unlimited  powers  to  act 
according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  in 
availing  himself  of  any  circumstance  that 
might  occur  to  promote  the  object  of  his 
mission.  At  first  the  Chinese  seemed 
disposed  to  temporize  ;  the  operations  of 
the  British  were  paralysed  by  the  events 
in  India;  and  no  sooner  did  matters 
begin  to  improve  there,  than  a  fresh  con- 
tretemps  happened  in  the  upset  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Administration.  1  Ttien- 
tioned  at  the  time  that  ov/r  Government 
was  not  80  much  delighted  with  the 
change  of  Ministry  in  England  as  those 
people  may  have  imagined  who  look  upon 
Palmerston  as  the  arch'cnemy  of  Russia, 
In  fact,  the  Tories  had  pronounced  them- 
selves so  strongly  against  his  Chinese 
policy,  that  it  was  feared  they  would  at 
once  put  a  stop  to  all  further  hostilities, 
and  patch  up  a  peace  with  the  Celestials, 
which  would  leave  the  latter  at  liberty  to 
direct  their  attention  exclusively  to  their 
northern  frontier.  These  apprdiensions, 
however,  soon  turned  out  to  be  un- 
founded. Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gros 
received  orders  to  proceed  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Peiho,  and  tiiey  were  accompanied 
thither  by  Count  Poutiatine,  partly  as 
ally,  partly  as  looker-on,  and  partly  as 
go-between.  At  the  same  time.  General 
Mouravieff  was  instructed  to  assemble  a 
strong  body  of  troops  on  the  confines  of 
Manchonria,  and  to  spread  the  report 
that  he  was  preparing  to  advance  into 
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China — a  sort  of  gentle  pressure  'which  it 
"was  hoped  would  induce  the  Celestials  to 
listen  more  respectfully  to  the  pacific 
representations  of  his  colleague.  The 
result  shows  that  hoth  Admiral  and 
General  must  have  played  their  cards  to 
X)erfection,  although  their  diplomacy  was 
unquestionably  very  much  assisted  by 
cogent  arguments  employed  by  the  allied 
commanders  against  the  Chinese  forts  on 
the  Peiho.  The  Court  ofPekin  hastened 
to  agree  to  all  their  proposaUj  in  retwn 
for  which  Pontiatine  promised  to  use  his 
good  offices  wUh  the  French  and  English 
plenipotentiaries  in  concluding  a  treaty 
Vfith  the  latter  on  terms  not  too  derogatory 
to  the  fancied  dignity  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  This  he  was  the  more  easily 
enabled  to  do  as  both  Frenchman  and 
Briton  were  anxious  to  get  done  with  the 
Chinese — the  one  having  some  little 
business  to  transact  in  Codbin  China,  and 
the  other  wishing  to  part  company  as 
soon  as  possible  with  a  colleague  who, 
somehow  or  other,  always  contrived  to 
make  him  play  second  fiddle. 

In  short,  Poutiatine  appears  to  have 
prevailed  upon  them  to  content  them- 
selves with  the  very  minimum  of  their 
demands,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
took  care  to  obtain  for  his  own 
country  a  full  share  of  the  commercial 
privileges  that  were  conceded  to  them ; 
and  thus,  without  spilling  a  drop  of 
blood,  Bussia  has  not  o^y  succeeded 
in  opening  China  to  her  commerce,  but 
has  gained  undisputed  possession  of  a 
country  far  exceeding  in  natural  capa- 
bilities all  her  other  Asiatic  dominions 
put  together.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance  that  this  result  should  have  been 
obtained  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
power  most  interested  in  preventing  the 
progress  of  Russian  dominion  in  Asia,  and 
that  a  quarrel  between  a  choleric  English 
doctor  and  a  pig-headed  mandarin  should 
have  been  the  first  step  towards  the  dis- 
memberment of  the  ancient  Empire  of 
China. 

This  letter,  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Herald^  appears  to 
us  to  lift  somewhat  more  than 
*  a  comer  of  the  veil,'  and 
leaves  but  little  to  the  imagina- 
tion. 

Although  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  had  gained  much  by 
the  treaties  of  Argounsk  and 
Tien-tsin,  there  was  still  some- 
thing wanting,  for  as  yet  there 
was  no  definitive  cession  of  the 
long-coveted   territory.     Unfortu- 


nately a  new  opportunity  was  at 
hand,  and  it  was  turned  to  the 
best  account. 

The  English  treaty,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  the  grounds  of  a 
nefw  quarrel,  stipulated  that  an 
Englisn  Envoy  should  go  to  Pekin 
for  the  exchange  of  ratifications 
within  a  year.  Eatifications  might 
have  been  exchanged  in  London  or 
at  Tien-tsin,  or  anywhere  else, 
more  safely  than  at  Pekin,  but  the 
object  was  to  humiliate  the  pride 
of  the  Chinese  Court.  If  it  was 
intended  to  carry  out  such  a  mea- 
sure, it  should  have  been  done  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  the  Chinese 
had  repaired  their  losses  and  for- 
gotten their  fears;  but  instead  of 
this,  it  was  driven  off  by  Mr. 
Bruce  imtil  the  last  moment,,  in 
order  to  give  him  an  additional 
excuse  for  insisting  on  going  by 
steam  as  far  as  Tien-tsin  on  the 
plea  of  shortness  of  time,  instead 
of  adopting  the  slower  mode  of 
a  land  journey,  as  suggested  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  Under  any 
circumstances  the  mission  would 
have  been  a  delicate  one,  and  would 
have  required  both  forbearance 
and  prudence,  but  Mr.  Bruce  began 
by  imputing  bad  faith  to  the 
Chinese*  and  by  declining,  with  a 
rudeness  anything  but  diplomatic, 
even  to  see  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  confer  with  him  at  Shanghai 
He  then  refused  to  wait  for  the 
High  Officer,  whom  he  was  assured 
had  been  ordered  to  meet  him  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tien-tsin  river. 
His  instructions  from  Lord  Malmes- 
bury  gave  him  no  warrant  for  such 
a  course : — 

Ton  will  probably  find  it  advisable 
before  your  departure  from  Shanghai  to 
send  an  intimation  to  Pekin  of  your  ap- 
proach, and  to  request  that  suitable  ar- 
rangements  may  be  made  for  your  honour- 
able reception  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho 
and  at  Tien-tsin,  and  for  your  journey 
from  that  place  to  Pekin.  The  admind 
in  command  of  her  Majesty's  naval  forces 
in  China  has  been  directed  to  send  up 
with  you  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peiho  a 
sufficient  naval  force,  and  unless  any 
unforeseen  circumstances  should  appear 
to  malce  anotfier  arrangement  more 
advisablCf  it  would  seem  desiraUe  that 
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you  should  reach  Tien-tsin  in  a  man  of 


war.' 


Although  aware  that  the  Chinese 
had  repaired  the  forts  and  barred 
the  river,  which  on  their  part  were 
legitimate  measures  of  defence,  the 
Envoy  had  long  since  made  up  his 
mind  that  no  event,  foreseen  or 
unforeseeEL    should    prevent    his 

going  to  Tien-tsin  with  a  whole 
otilla  of  men  of  war,t  and  under 
pretence  that  the  Chinese  were 
acting  in  bad  faith,  he  ordered  Ad- 
miral Hope  to  bombard  the  forts 
and  force  the  passage  on  the  25th 
June.  Three  hours  before  the 
attack  commenced,  Mr.  Bruce,  who 
was  on  board  a  man-of-war  lying 
about  eight  miles  from  the  attack- 
ing squadron,  received  a  letter 
from  the  Grovemor-QenenU  of  the 
Province  of  Chili  (Pechelee),  stating 
that  he  was  coming  to  welcome 
him  and  do  him  honour,  and  to 
conduct  him  to  Peh-tang-ho,  from 
whence  he  could  proceed  by  land 
to  Pekin.  Notwithstanding  the 
receipt  of  this  letter,  the  British 
Envoy  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  the  slightest  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  impending  attack,  which 
resulted  in  grievous  loss  and  dis- 
graceful failure.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  on  what  ground  the  Chinese 
were  accused  of  treachery  in  this 
business ;  but  their  pliant  defence 
was  treated  as  if  it  had  been  a 
treacherous  attack;  and  as  the 
Emperor's  (Jovemment  would  not 
or  could  not  make  the  abject  apo- 
logy demanded  from  them  by  Lord 
John  Eussell,  it  was  used  as  ian 
excuse  for  the  campaign  of  i860, 
in  which  the  arrrves  ae  precision  of 
England  and  France  gained  an 
easy  victory  over  the  bows  and 
arrows  of  tne  Tartars.  Even  the 
valour  and  ability  of  the  heroic 
Sang-ko-lin-sin  could  avail  nothing, 
and  defeat  succeeded  defeat.  After 
resistance  had  been  proved  to  be 


hopeless,  another  battle  was  fought  a 
few  miles  from  Pekin,  the  origin  of 
which  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  but 
if  it  was  commenced  bytheClunese, 
the  probable  cause  was  thift  they 
were  driven  to  desperation  by  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  de- 
manded as  compensation  by  the 
allies.  In  the  course  of  this  battle, 
Mr.  Loch  and  his  party  were  taken 
prisoners,  and  afterwards  cruelly 
ill-treatea  by  their  exasperated 
enemies.  The  death  of  some  of 
the  captives,  and  the  sufferings  of 
the  rest,  furnished  a  •  seeming  ex- 
cuse for  the  destruction  of  the 
Summer  Palace,  after  which  the 
allies  continued  their  advance  and 
occupied  the  wall  of  Pekin. 

At  this  moment  a  Russian  envoy, 
who  had  been  hitherto  unheard  of, 
suddenly  appeared  on  the  stage, 
but  whether  he  was  last  from 
Moscow  or  from  Tien-tsin  we  are 
not  informed.  There  is  something 
picturesque  in  the  opportune  ar- 
rival of  General  Ignatieff,  who, 
with  his  escort  of  fourteen  Cos- 
sacks, trots  up  at  the  right  moment 
to  the  gates  of  the  Eussian  CoUege. 
His  arrival  was  expected,  for  the 
Chinese  Ministers  were  assembled 
to  receive  him,  and  looked  to  his 
arrival  and  intercession  as  the  last 
hope  of  the  Empire.  Of  course  they 
did  not  anticipate  that  he  would 
serve  them  for  nought ;  and  being 
prepared  for  the  occasion,  and  know- 
ing the  depth  of  their  despair,  he 
was  somewhat  exacting  in  his  de- 
mands. He  required  the  instant 
and  complete  cession  of  the  Amoor 
boundary,  with  the  Chinese  half  of 
Saghalien,  and  a  large  territory  be- 
sides on  the  Gulf  of  Tartary,  reach- 
ing down  nearly  to  latitude  40° 
Every  demand  was  instantly  agreed 
to,  for  what  mattered  a  degree  or 
two  more  or  less  to  men  who  de- 
sired, at  any  price,  to  save  the 
capital  from  sharing  the  fate  of  the 


*  Corrtspondence  wUh  Mr.  Bruce,  Her  Majesty's  Envoy  Extrtwrdinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  China,  i860,  p.  2,  It  must  he  home  in  mind  that 
Lord  Malmeshury  had  no  knowledge  of  the  barring  of  the  river. 

f  See  Correspondence  vnih  Mr,  Bruce,  Ac,  i860,  p.  3.  Where,  on  May  4th, 
1859,  he  lays  down  his  going  *(u  far  as  Tien'tsin  in  a  man'Of-vio/r^  as  one  of  the 
objects  of  his  misrion,  and  '  hopes  by  the  demonstration  (of  a  powerful  flotilla)  to 
render  the  active  employment  of  the  force  tumecessary.' 
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Emperor's  Palace  ?  The  only  en- 
gagement they  required  in  return 
from  the  Kussian  Envoy  was  the 
immediate  withdrawal  of  the  Eng- 
lish afld  French  armies.  The  Gfe- 
neral  accepts  the  condition,  re- 
mounts his  horse,  and  rides  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  allies  to  in- 
form them  that  the  war  is  over, 
and  that  they  may  retire  to  their 
ships,  as  he  has  persuaded  the 
Chmese— with  immense  difficulty, 
of  course — ^to  accede  to  all  their 
demands.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
the  dispatches  of  Baron  Qros  and 
Lord  Elgin,  as  well  as  the  hearts 
of  the  Chinese  Ministers,  are  full 
of  overflowing  gratitude,  on  account 
of  the  disinterested  services  ren- 
dered to  their  respective  countries 
by  tiie  Eussian  general;  and  of 
course  it  suits  no  one  to  remember 
that  the  attack  on  Fekin  was  the 
suggestion  of  Count  Poutiatine, 
and  that  all  the  loss,  suffering,  and 
expenditure,  of  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned have  resulted  in  the  profit 
of  Eussia  alone. 

Impetuous   valour    blindly    fights    and 

dies, 
False  craft  stands  sneering  by,  and  steals 

the  prize. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  sum  tip 
the  losses  and  gains  of  the  three 
Great  Powers. 

The  Eussian  Cabinet,  having  been 
able  to  dispose  of  the  wealth  and 
might  of  England,  has,  at  no  cost 
to  herself,  obtained  the  permission, 
so  long  denied  her,  of  participating 
in  the  coast  trade  of  China^  ana 


has  established  the  suscendaney  of 
her  influence  at  Pekin.  She  has 
besides  gained  a  territory  worth  all 
the  rest  of  her  Asiatic  dominions 
together,  and  so  situated  that  it 
places  the  Empires  of  China  and 
Japan  at  her  feet. 

The  French  Emperor  has  found 
the  pretext  he  sought  for  placing  a 
powerful  naval  and  military  force 
on  the  further  side  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Suez,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  British  India,  so  as  to  be  ready 
either  to  pounce  upon  Egypt  from 
the  rear,  in  case  of  the  expected 
dissolution  of  the  Ottoman  Empire^ 
or  to  take  advantage  of  circum- 
stances on  the  outbreak  of  a  new 
Indian  rebeUion. 

England  has  damaged  her  com- 
merce and  enhanced  the  price  of 
Chinese  produce  to  her  own  people, 
by  an  amount  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  calculate.  She'  has 
burdened  herself  with  debt  and 
taxes,  having  spent  ^£20,000,000  in 
her  Cliinese  wars,  and  has  sacrificed, 
chiefly  by  disease,  not  less  than 
five  thousand  valuable  lives.  In 
return,  she  has  gained  for  her  open 
rival  and  secret  enemy  a  territory 
which  must  make  Eussia  para- 
mount in  Asia.  And  she  has 
spread  rebeUion  and  anarchy,  mi- 
sery and  bloodshed,  throughout  a 
vast  Empire  with  which  she  had 
not  a  single  conflicting  interest, 
but  whose  prosperity  was  her 
wealth,  and  upon  whose  commerce 
a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues 
of  England  and  of  India  are  de- 
pendent. 

F.M. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


*  TT  AVE  you  two  hours  to  spare, 
-t*-  my  truly  lovely  Countess  Do- 
rothea von  Wertheim?  saidflorian 
Geier,  as  he  knocked  at  the  door  of 
her  sittinff-room  with  a  soft,  slow, 
fluttering  knock ;  and  it  was  opened 
to  him  not  by  the  delicate  dimoled 
hand  of  Dorothea,  but  by  the  lean 
one  of  her  gouvemante,  Madame 
Wolf,  who  was  in  every  way  an  ob- 
jectionable woman,  bhe  had  no 
merit  but  that  of  having  been  what 
she  was  for  a  great  many  years,  by 
which  means  she  had  done  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  She  could  play  the 
pianoforte  with  rapidity,  and  she 
could  copy  Retzch's  outhnes  in  pen 
and  ink  with  something  like  accu- 
racy^ but  her  virtues  extended  no 
furtner.  Either  she  could  not 
distinguish  evil  from  good,  or  she 
was  indifferent  to  the  distinction ; 
and  she  saw  Dorothea  moving  on 
to  her  great  iiarm  without  an 
attempt  to  hold  her  back:  she 
was  even  ready  to  push  her  on. 
Ilorian  had  a  manuscript  under 
Ms  arm,  and  the  Countess  sighed 
when  she  saw  it,  sighed  as  he 
moved  deliberately  towards  her, 
sighed  when  he  reached  the  win- 
dow by  which  she  sat,  and  when 
he  raised  her  hand  for  a  moment  to 
his  lips  she  shuddered  and  turned 
awjy. 

If  such  a  movement  had  been 
described  in  a  book  Florian  might 
have  understood  it,  but  he  failed 
to  perceive  the  meaning  of  it  now, 
and  he  murmured  something  to 
himself  about  the  charms  of  a 
divine  modesty.  Dorothea  inter- 
rupted thoughts  which  might,  if 
lert  to  themselves,  have  been  turned 
into  a  sonnet,  by  a  peevish  reflec- 
tion upon  his  coming  at  such  an 
hour.  It  was  late :  her  father  and 
brother  were  both  gone  out  for 
their  evening  strolL  Before  very 
long  they  would  probably  be  coming 
home  to  supper.  Tl^ere  would  cer- 
tainly not  oe  two  nours  to  spare 
for  reading ;  and  she  supposed  h& 


intended  to  read,  as  he  had  brought 
a  manuscript  with  him 

*Yes,'  said  he,  unfolding  his 
manuscript,  and  looking  on  it  with  a 
fond  desire :  'yes,  I  intend  to  read  to 
you ;  and  tnough  we  mag^  not  have 
two  hours,  one  may  suffice.  Nay, 
half  an  hour  would  be  better  than 
nothing.  And  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  have  brought  you — ^translations 
of  my  favourite  scenes  from 
Shakspeare's  Borneo  and  Jtdiet. 
Listen  1  my  Countess^  for  here  you 
will  see  admirably  painted  the  true 
love  of  two  passionate  hearts,  and 
their  suffering,  too !' 

'Suffering  and  love,  of  course,' 
said  Dorothea ;  *  eternally  written 
of,  eternally  associated:  it  is  the 
one  constant  union,  I  believe,  of 
this  world — of  this  feverish,  incon- 
stant, uncomfortable  world !' 

*  It  is  undeniably  a  truth,'  said 
Florian,  *both  practically  and 
poeticaUy,  that  love  must  suffer  to 
deserve  reward :  il  nousfaut  acheter 
notre  bonheur,  as  the  Frenchman 
says.  But  then  the  reward  is  be- 
yond expression  at  last;  or  it  is 
what  we  poets  alone  can  ex- 
press. This  same  Shakspeare — ^this 
vast,  impenetrable,  unfathomable, 
creative  genius — ^tnis  world-wide, 
greatly  incomprehensible  man — has 
in  another  of  his  plays  written 
"  the  course  of  true  love  never  did 
run  smooth."  And  is  it  not  true, 
my  Dorothea,  that  ours,  our  own 
true  affection,  ran  not  altogether 
smooth  in  its  first  current,  though 
it  flows  on  now  so  happily  f 

*  Read  to  me !'  replied  Dorothea. 
'  You  are  wasting  the  time  you  have 
to  use.  Read!  I  do  not  wish  to 
talk  any  more.' 

The  heat  of  her  manner  would 
have  surprised  any  lover  less  in 
love  with  his  own  work  than  the 
Professor;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
natural  to  be  to  any  extent  impa- 
tient for  the  commencement  of  nis 
performance;  and  it  was  the  co- 
quettish  art  of   withholding,   in 
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order  to  stimulate  desire,  that  made 
him  now  linger  on  the  threshold. 

*No  doubt,'  said  he,  while  he 
affectionately  stroked  with  his  hand 
the  leaves  of  his  manuscript,  which, 
like  his  beard,  and  hair,  and  coat, 
exlialed  a  strong  scent  of  tobacco 
when  he  stirred  them,  *  no  doubt 
you  feel  surprised  that  I  have  been 
occupied  in  translating  while  you 
know  me  to  be  engaged  upon  an  ori- 
ginal work  ;  but  I  will  explain  this 
to  you.  It  is  positively  for  this 
very  reason  that  I  am  translating, 
in  order  to  imbue  myself  with  fine 
ideas,  that  some  of  the  light  of  the 
poet  may  still  be  found  clinging 
about  me,  even  when  I  descend 
from  his  sphere.' 

*  Then  are  you  going  to  put  scenes 
from  Shakspeare  into  your  novel  f 
asked  the  Countess,  languidly, 
waking  from  an  abstraction. 

*  Certainly  not.  But  if  I  wrap 
myself  well  in  his  garment  for  a 
time,  some  of  its  warmth  shall  still 
remain  flowing  in  my  blood,  and 
animating  my  spirit  even  when  I 
have  thrown  the  mantle  off.' 

'  Pray  do  read,' said  the  Countess. 
And  Florian  then  began,  while 
Dorothea  leant  back  in  her  chair 
and  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
This  was  her  usual  attitude  when 
Florian  was  reading  aloud  j  and  it 
was  her  custom  at  such  times  to 
invite  her  ideas  to  flow  on  in  their 
favourite  coursesto  the  monotonous 
measure  of  the  Professor's  voice, 
without  any  attempt  to  distinguish 
a  syllable  of  what  he  read.  She 
was  only  roused  out  of  herself  if  he 
coughed,  or  sneezed,  or  cleared  his 
throat,  thus  interrupting  the  tune 
of  his  lullaby,  and  then  she  felt 
provoked  and  angry.  She  was  pre- 
pared to  follow  her  usual  plan  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  her  inte- 
rest was  unexpectedly  awakened  in 
the  scenes  that  were  read. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  acts  of  Borneo 
and  Juliet  had  been  translated  by 
the  Professor,  and  well  translated. 
He  understood  the  English  lan- 
guage perfectly;  and  it  had  been 
the  study  of  his  life  to  sound  all 
the  capabilities  of  his  own  tongue. 
He  luwi  too  sincere  a  reverence  for 
his  author  to  be  guilty  of  amplifi- 
cations or  changes — ^he  had  too  true 


an  appreciation  of  poetry  to  depart 
from  ks  spirit  by  an  excess  of 
literal  accuracy.  As  an  original 
poet,  he  was  weak  from  want  of 
power,  not  in  his  words,  but  in  his 
thoughts.  Here,  where  thought 
and  passion  were  supplied  to  him, 
his  words  clothed  them  with  ful- 
ness and  grace.  Even  his  reading 
caught  the  inspiration  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  when  he  perceived  that 
he  was  creating  an  emotion  in  his 
hearer,  his  tones  grew  animated 
and  passionate.  As  the  action  of 
the  tragedy  drew  to  its  climax,  so 
did  his:  he  became  eager,  rapid, 
and  fervent ;  and  there  was  a 
fall  into  a  sweet  sadness  in  the 
closing  scene  of  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  two  opposing  houses  that 
was  really  pathetic  ;  only  just  at 
the  concluding  words  he  unluckily 
took  off  his  spectacles,  and  slowly 
wiped  them^nd  the  manner  of  it 
brought  the  Herr  Professor,  Florian 
Greier,  painfully  back  again  to  the 
mind  of  Dorothea.  She  was  trem- 
bling with  her  sensations  :  her  eyes 
were  pouring  down  tears,  and  she 
hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief. 
Florian  was  gratified.  She  was 
capable  of  feeling  the  poet's  work, 
and  therefore  it  only  remained  to 
him  to  explain  to  her  why  she  felt 
it.  That  was  a  privilege  that  he 
could  not  deny  himself,  and  so  he 
began  a  disquisition,  a  disquisition 
wmch  was  very  long,  for  it  under- 
took to  show  forth  the  whole  motive 
of  the  poet — ^the  reason  for  every 
entrance  and  every  exit — for  every 
name  of  every  person — ^for  every 
speech,  and  for  every  pause.  It 
undertook  to  explain,  not  merely 
why  some  characters  existed  in 
the  play,  but  why  others  did  not 
exist;  to  explain  why  it  was  a 
love  story  and  not  a  history  • 
why  the  love  was  passionate  and 
not  stately ;  why  it  was  a  tragedy 
and  not  a  comedy ;  why  Juliet  was 
a  young  southern  woman  and  not 
an  old  northern  philosopher ;  and 
finally,  why  Shakspeare  wrote  the 
play.  How  Shakspeare  might  have 
appreciated  these  labours  of  the 
Irof essor  and  his  brethren,  for  he 
had  assist£uits  in  these  matters; 
these  conceits* built  up  as  a  scaf- 
folding*across  his  fair  edifice  where 
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busy  workmen  perched  and  exlii- 
bited  themselves  masking  the  work 
they  struggled  to  adorn;  how  he 
might  have  admired  the  dark  lan- 
tern used  to  improve  his  daylight, 
cannot  be  known ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  to  the  Countess  the  so-called 
elucidation   was   perplexing   and 
painful.    Her  sympathy  was  not 
with  the  skill,  not  with  the  under- 
standing of  the  i)oet,  not  with  the 
process,  but  with  its  result.    It  was 
the  passion  that  she  felt,  and  why 
she  felt  it  so  deeply,  Morian  hap- 
pily, or  perhaps  unhappily,  had  not 
the   means-  of  explaining.      She 
knew  it  only  too  well  herself.    She 
^nnpathized  in  secret  agony  with 
Juliet's   horror   of   the   intended 
marriage,  with  her  desperate  love, 
and  with  her  death  struggle.    She 
thought  she  saw  there  shadowed 
forth  something  of  her  own  fate. 
The    hatred   of    the    contending 
families  was  shaped  in  her  brother's 
detestation  of  the  Pole,  and  she 
appeared  to  herself  the  centre  of  a 
deep   and   awful   tragedy.      Her 
passion  never  paused  to  take  ac- 
count of  her  judgment  how  this 
had    been   brought   about.      She 
forgot  that  she  had  chosen  Florian 
for  herself,  or  if  she  remembered  it, 
it  was  only  to  think  that  she  had 
been  by  some  cruel  and  mysterious 
agency  misled.    She  chose  to  think 
of  her  brother  as  simply  in  a  state  of 
feud  with  Potolski,  not  pausing  to 
ask  whether  his  aversion  were  not 
well  founded ;  for  she  was  willing 
toimpose  upon  herself,  and  she  set 
him  up  as  the  victim  of  an  unjust 
persecution.  Yet  Potolski  was  even 
now  pursuing  a  course  towards  her 
which  she  did  not  understand,  and 
an  explanation  of  which  she  was 
goinja:  out  that  very  night,  as  soon 
as  all  should  be  safe  and  quiet  at 
home,  to  ask  for  in  a  secret  inter- 
view. 

Florian,  good  and  kindly  in  his 
nature,  comd  not  see  the  abun- 
dance of  her  grief  unmoved,  even 
though  a  great  poem  were  the 
cause.  He  wishea  to  comfort  her. 
He  slowly  approached  her,  and 
deliberately  passed  his  arm  round 
her  waist  while  she  sat  sobbing. 
But  at  his  touch  she  shivered.  She 
sprang  away  from  him  with  a  sharp 
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movement,  and  she  walked  rapidly 
up  and  down  the  room,  her  dress 
fluttering  about  her,  all  in  agita- 
tion. 

Florian  spoke.  She  did  not 
hear  him.  She  was  insensible  to 
everything  but  her  own  perturba- 
tion ;  she  heard  nothing  but  the 
sound  of  her  own  sighs.  Florian's 
composure  deserted  him,  and  he 
stopped  her  in  her  course,  though 
she  strove  to  escape,  and  detained 
her  hands  in  his. 

*  My  dearest  Dorothea,'  said  he, 

*  my  own  dear  Countess,  my  best 
beloved  friend,  this  is  too  much ; 
it  is  bad  for  you.  So  much  agita- 
tion is  beyond  your  strength,  and 
beyond  the  poet's  intention.'  He 
pressed  her  into  a  chair.  '  j^sure 
yourself,  my  Dorothea,  that  this  is 
no  true  honour  to  the  poet.  Do 
you  know  you  actually  shake  my 
belief  in  the  skill  I  have  before 
thought  so  perfect.  Such  violent 
pain  is  beyond  the  limits  of  art :  it 
IS,  actually :  it  is  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  art.* 

'  I  know  nothing  of  art,  and  care 
nothing  for  art.  Art  may  die ;  art 
may  perish :  it  is  nothing  to  me. 
Oh  !  what  is  nature,  and  why  has 
nature  made  me  what  I  am  ?  Tell 
me  that,  tell  me  that,  Mr.  Professor 
Geier,  and  then  leave  me  to  my- 
self.' 

*  No,  my  adored  Countess !  no, 
no,  no  !    I  must  see  you  more  com- 

Eosed  first.  You  are  altogether 
eside  yourself.  This  tragedy  has 
bewildered  your  charming  mind. 
It  is  wrong— it  is  a  fault  in  the 
tragedy.  The  poet  has  gone  too 
far.  After  all,  the  English  stage 
perhaps  did  not.  deserve  all  the 
scorn  I  have  bestowed  on  it  in  my 
preface  when  the  plagr  was  altered 
for  representation.  The  preface  is 
not  in  print  yet.  I  will  think  it 
well  over.  Dry  your  tears,  my 
dearest  Countess  Dorothea!  com- 
fort your  tender  heart ;  assure  your- 
self it  is  only  a  fiction.' 

*  Only  a  fiction  T  cried  Dorothea. 

*  It  is  too  like  truth.' 

*  You  are  right :  it  is  a  wrong  in  the 

Eoet  to  be  too  like  truth,  and  you 
ave  made  there  an  admirable  cri- 
ticism,'said  Florian.  *  Yes,  indeed, 
my  Countess,  you  shall  be  my  con- 
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stant  critic,  and  no  ^ork  of  mine 
ahall  go  to  press  till  you  have  seen 
it.  ^e  what  a  singularly  happy 
poet  I  am  to  have  won  such  a 
wife.' 

.  He  drew  closer  and  closer  while 
he  spoke,  and  spoke  in  coaxing 
accents,  fondly  smiling  and  calling 
up  into  his  eyes  loving  looks. 
Dorothea  gathered  up  all  her  force 
(and  passion  will  give  force  to  the 
most  delicate  frame)  to  push  him 
£rom  her.  It  was  the  passion  of 
hatred  that  urged  the  movement, 
and  the  Professor  staggered  under 
it,  and  reeled  away  from  her.  He 
was  roused  to  anger  at  last,  and 
addressed  her  now  in  a  dinerent 
tone. 

*  Countess  Dorothea  von  Wert- 
heim,  \  do  not  understand  this ; 
and  the  time  is  drawing  near  when 
I  must  claim  the  right  to  under- 
stand all  your  ways,  and  even  all 
your  whims,  or  when  I  must  forbid 
you  to  have  any.  I  wish  you  good 
nifiht  for  the  present.' 

Dorothea  was  frightened.  An 
open  quarrel  was  tne  course  she 
had  been  commanded  to  avoid  by 
the  man  whose  slave  her  passion 
made  her,  and  she  repented  of  her 
honest  impulse.  She  therefore 
softened  her  demeanour,  and  she 
spoke  gently  and  timidly,  calling 
after  Geier  while  he  approached 
the  door  in  order  to  detain  him. 
He  turned  back,  and  moved, 
quicker  than  was  his  wont,  again 
towards  her.  He  was  angry  and 
perplexed ;  but  he  was  kind- 
hearted,  and  he.  loved  her.  She 
caUed  him  by  his  Christian  name, 
Horian— not  Herr  Professor  Flo- 
nan — ^but  gently)  caressingly,  Flo- 
rian  ;  and  her  voice  was  sweet,  and 
she  bent  upon  him  her  tearful  blue 
^yes.  She  held  out  her  pretty 
white  hand,  and  he  was  down  on 
his.  knees,  and  clasped  it  in  his 
own,  an(l  kissed  it  once,  twice, 
three  times.  She  stood  still,  ana 
endured  his  caress ;  and  then  said, 
poutingly,  like  a  child  who  is  re- 
covering from  its  distemperature' 
and  heroically  consenting  to  f  or^ve 
those  who  have  justly  chastised 
it  :— 

'There,  now.     You  should  not; 
read  to  me  such  passionate^  grand- 


poetry,  and  read  it-  so  well,  and 
tear  all  my  heart  up  so  by  the  roots- 
You  should  not,  indeed. 

The  lover,  the  professor,  the 
poet,  felt  the  flattery,  and  the 
anger  was  passed. 

*  Forgive  me,  my  most  beloved 
Countess,  but  I  was  not  completely 
aware  before  either  of  the  fine 
texture  of  your  sensitive  nerves,  nor 
even  of  the  vast  all-embracing  and 
almost  destrojdng  power  of  the  poet* 
Forgive  me,  andrest  assured  that  I 
will  alter  my  preface,  perhaps  even 
my  translation.' 

'That  is  right,'  said  Dorothea; 
'  that  is  quite  right — ^good  night — 
farewell.  Now  you  see  I  am  tired, 
and  I  must  rest  and  compose  my- 
self before  Ernest  comes  home.' 

Fondling  for  awhile  more  the 
hand  he  held,  and  fondling  his 
manuscript  as  ne  went  out,  the  ill- 
used  poet  took  his  leave.  And 
Dorothea,  alarmed  at  herself, 
alarmed  at  her  position,  ana 
ashamed,  too,  burst  into  a  fresh  fit: 
of  tears  when  the  door  finally  closed 
upon  him.  It  was  now  Madame 
Wolfs  office  to  bathe  the  temples 
witheaude  cologne,  tomixaglassof 
sal  volatile,  and  to  smooth  the  ruffled 
looks  of  her  pupil.  The  occupation 
suited  her,  she  was  accustomed  to 
it,  and  she  knew  exactly  what  to 
do.  She  was  busy  smoothing  down . 
the  loose  hair  when  Ernest  entered, 
the  room.  He  threw  himself  on  a 
chair  near  his  sifter,  with  an  air  of 
fatigue,  and  » looked  round  the 
apartment  with  an  expression  of 
discontent.  He  rose,  took  a  few 
turns  up  and  down,  surveyed  Ma- 
dame Wolf  once  or,  twice  at  her 
business,  and  finally  extending  his 
hand  to  the  Countess,  said, 

'  I  wish  to  speak  with  you  alone, 
ipy  sister.' 

Madame  Wolf  curtsied^  and  the 
manner  of  the  curtsey  mdicated 
offence;  and  thei^  she  moved  to- 
wards the  door.  Dorothea,  who 
had  no  wish  1^st  then  to  be  alone 
with  her  brother,  her  troubled  con- 
science making^  ner  afraid,  strove 
to  detain  her. 

*  Dear  Madame  Wolf,  you  must 
not  fancy  that -my  brother  v^ishes 
you  away ;  I  am  sure  he  never  can ; 
4e  knows  SQ  well  that  you  are  my 
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"beloved  friend,  and  that  I  have  no 
secrets  from  you,  that  between  us 
you  cannot  appear  as  a  third ;  in- 
deed, you  must  remain  as  part  of 
me.' 

.Madame  Wolf,  inclined  by  her 
natural  curiosity  to  stay,  stood 
there  hesitatingly,  but  Ernest  ad- 
vancing towards  ner  said,  with  a 
determination  that  was  not  the 
less  marked  because  it  was  accom- 
panied by  great  courtesy  of  manner, 

'It  is  you,  Madame  Wolf,  who 
are  in  the  right,  and  it  is  true  that 
I  wish  to  be  alone,  quite  alone 
with  my  sister;  you  will  show 
your  discretion  and  your  kindness 
by  leaving  us  for  a  short  time.' 

He  opened  the  door  for  her,  and 
inclined  his  head  so  respectfully 
while  she  passed  him,  that  she 
could  not  look  angry  any  longer, 
but  when  the  door  was  shut  again, 
she  relieved  some  of  the  burthen 
of  her  mind  by  standing  close  to  it. 
.  Ernest  approached  Dorothea  and 
took  her  hand  in  his.  She  left  it 
there  passively,  and  her  head  was 
bent  aownwaras. 

*  My  sister,'  said  he,  *  is  all  well 
with  you  f 

*My  brother,'  she  replied,  look- 
ing up  quickly  in  his  face,  *is  all 
well  with  you  T 

He  let  go  her  hand,  and  she 
heard  him  sigh ;  there  was  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  and  then  he  said 
gravely,  but  kindly, 

'  That  is  a  question,  not  an  an- 
swer, and  let  it  remain  a  question. 
I  would  know,  Dorothea,  how  dXL 
goes  on  with  you?  The  time  is 
approaching  when  your  wedding 
should  be  fixed,  and  when  we 
should  enter  upon  all  those  ar- 
rangements and  make  all  those 
provisions  which  are  to  secure  jrour 
future  happiness.  Do  not  shrink, 
my  sister,  such  things  must  be 
considered ;  the  most  loving  hearts 
cannot  live  solely  upon  their  affec- 
tion (smiling),  no,  not  even  the 
hearts  of  poets,  and  I  must  draw 
the  attention  of  my  father  to  this 
subject ;  do  not  turn  away,  do  not 
tremble,  my  little  love.  My  father 
having  once  promised  his  consent 
will  not  withdraw  it,  he  is  not  the . 
iparn  to  use  his  power  ungenerously. 
The  lands  and  house  of  Hildenburg 


must  at  any  rate,  by  the  will  of 
your  grandfather,  our  dear  mother's 
father,  be  your  own  as  soon  as  you 
reach  the  age  of  twenty-one,  and 
only  a  month  is  wanting  to  that 
day.  More  than  once  my  father 
has  said  to  me,  "Never  fear,  Ernest, 
never  fear,  she  shall  be  as  happy 
as  worldly  possessions  can  make 
her,  though  she  has  thwarted  my 
views  and  descended  from  the  pro- 
per sphere  of  our  nobility."  He 
does  justice,  my  love,  to  the 'in- 
tegrity of  Florian,  I  assure  you ;  so 
do  not  ciy,  do  not  agitate  yourself; 
Florian  is  not  suspected  of  any 
longing  after  your  inheritance ;  his 
pursuits,  his  manner  of  life,  his 
sentiments,  and  even  his  counte- 
nance, lift  him  high  above  sus- 
picions of  that  kind.  There  is  no 
sort  of  baseness  in  the  man.' 

Dorothea  had  been  prepared  to 
see  her  brother  irritated  and  harsh, 
she  knew  that  his  mind  was  trou- 
bled, and  her  question  had  been 
designed  to  provoke  him  to  anger, 
for  she  desured  a  quarrel  in  order 
to  avoid  an  explanation,  but  this 
unlooked-for  tenderness  overcame 
her,  and  bitterly  sobbing,  she 
rested  her  head  upon  his  shoulder. 

Ernest  kissed  her,  and  played  with 
her  golden  hair  while  he  spoke. 

*  Compose  yourseH,  my  darUng, 
dry  your  tears  and  speak  to  me ; 
no^  ao  not  hide  that  dear  little  face  : 
this  timidity  is  quite  natural,  ana 
I  love  it,  but  it  must  be  overcome. 
We  must  speak  of  what  is  to  be. 
Am  I  not  your  own  brother  1  and  do 
you  not  know  that  I  appreciate  your 
choice?  Yes,  I  esteem  the  merits, 
the  excellence  of  Florian  Qeier ;  I 
value  his  acquirements,  his  learning, 
and  above  all,  Dorothea^  his  true 
integrity.  A  noble  heart  is  much 
better  than  noble  birth.   When  that . 

young  gambler,  Count  Z ,  asked 

for  your  hand  of  my  father,  then 
indeed  I  feared  lest  it  should  be 
given  to  him.  Do  not,  my  sister, 
do  not  sob,  do  not  sigh,  but  believe 
me,  that  this  marriage  will  draw 
me  even  closer  to  you ;  it  will  not 
part  us,  my  pretty  little  one,  no,  it 
shall  not  part  us, 

_  He  drew  her  close. to  him,  he 
loaded  her  with  caresses,  he  pressed 
her  against  his  heart;  and  tWe,  iii 
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that  embrace,  once  so  dear,  her 
spirit     struggled     uneasily    with 
unseen  foes ;  fluttered,  palpitated, 
fought — and  fought  in  vain.     At 
one  moment,  one  happy  moment, 
that  was  blest  by  the  sense  of  a 
brother's    kindness,    it    was   her 
intention  to  tell  something  of  the 
truth,  if  not  all.     Passionate  and 
feeble,  timid,  and  because  timid, 
false,  she  was  yet  not   hard,  she 
was  yet  not  callous.     She  might 
have  replied  to  reproaches  with  a 
cunning   art;    but   she   was   not 
altogether  insensible  to  a  true  ten- 
derness.   From  her  earliest  child- 
hood she  had  been  fond  of  her 
brother,  fond   and   afraid.      Her 
father,  wrapped  up  in  the  Grand 
Duke,  absorbed  in  political  intrigue, 
had  little  time  to  bestow  on  his 
daughter ;  and  Ernest  was  the  only 
human  being  who  ever  attempted 
to  check  her  caprices,  or  to  control 
her  fancies.    His  affection  for  her 
was^     frequently     disturbed     by 
anxiety;   and   he  was  often  dis- 
pleased.   When  he  coaxed  her  she 
was  fond*  when  he  reproved  her 
she  was  frightened.     She  shrank 
from    his    displeasure,    and    she 
learned  to  evade  it,  not  by  correct- 
ing her  faults,  but  by  concealing 
them ;  a  process  iii  which  she  met 
with  considerable  assistance  from 
Madame  Wolf.    Untruth  was  the 
habit   of  her   mind,  though   her 
brother  called  her  frank  and  impul- 
sive.   Impulsive  she  was,  insomuch 
that  she  was  incapable  of  resisting  an 
inclination;  but  nonest  she  was  not, 
for  she  knew  how  to  veil  whatever 
would  not  bear  the  Hght.  Yet  now 
for  a  while  under  the  influence  of  her 
brother's  love  and  of  Ida's,  for  she 
had  not  many  hours  back  received 
Ida's  letter,  urging  her  to  a  frank 
confession,  ner  heart  acknowledged 
a    generous    movement,    and    it 
entered  into  her  thought  to  say — 
My  brother,  you  are  mistaken,  I 
no  longer  love  Florian  Geier.    She 
opened  her  lips  even  to  speak  those 
words,  but  they  closed  again  as 
soon,  and   that   good   fruit   died 
before  it  ripened.     The  dread  of 
her  brother's  surprise,  of  his  indig- 
nation, and  still  more  of  his  ques- . 
tionings,  conquered  her,  and  the 
Pole  had  desired  her  to  wait.    Then 


came  the  recollection  of  the  insult 
that  he  had  endured  from  Ernest 
for  her  sake,  and  she  smarted 
afresh  under  that  injury,  and 
resolved  to  repay  it  by  deceit. 

*My  sweet  child,'  said  Ernest, 
still  holding  her  close  to  him,  *  my 
little  foolish  bird,  what  is  the 
flutter  in  this  timid  heart  of  yours  ? 
I  can  feel  it  beat,  and  it  beats  too 
fast.  When  I  came  in  first,  too, 
there  was  Madame  Wolf  busy  with 
her  eau  de  colore  bottle,  and  her 
sal  volatile.  What  had  occurred? 
I  met  Florian  as  I  entered;  has 
there  been  a  lover's  quarrel?  a  silly 
lover's  quarrel  V 

'  Oh,  no,'  said  Dorothea,  leaning 
her  head  coaxingly  against  his 
shoulder  ;  *  oh,  no,  not  a  quarrel ; 
but  the  Herr  Professor  has  read  me 
out  some  poetry  of  his,  a  translation 
from  Shakspeare,  and  it  has  so 
moved  me.  He  has  written  it  so 
well,  and  he  has  read  it  so  well ; 
a,nd  it  is  beautiful,  fearfully  beau- 
tiful. Ernest,  do  you  know  the 
tragedy  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  T 

*  Yes,'  replied  Ernest,  'I  know  it.' 
(After  a  pause.)  '  I  first  read  it  at 
Hollybrook ;  we  read  it  together, 
all  three  together ;  Eeginald,  and  I, 
and  -^ —  we  three ;  a  reading  that 
it  is  impossible  to  forget ;  impos- 
sible, ^  yes,  impossible ;  time  may 
move  on — may  move  on,  leaving 
all  the  present  far  behind,  clouding 
it  over  with  the  dust  of  the 
advancing  hours  till  it  becomes  the 
past — ^the  objects  of  to-day  may 
recede,  the  memories  of  to-day  may 
grow  faint,  but  that  day,  that 
reading,  that  hour,  will  still  be 
clear  before  me ;  I  shall  still  keep 
it  as  my  own,  for  ever,  yes,  for 
ever ;  but  I  would  rather  speak  of 
it  no  more  now.  Listen,  my  child, 
you  must  learn  to  feel  less.  This 
IS  a  rough  world,  for  which  your 
sensibility  is  too  delicate.  Believe 
me,  Dorothea,  this  is  a  world 
where  we  have  so  much  to  bear.' 

Dorothea  saw  her  opportunity, 
and  seized  it.  She  saw  tne  way  to 
inflict  a  pang  whUe  the  heart  was 
sore  with  that  recollection  of 
Hollybrook,  and  to  escape  further 
discussion  for  the  present;  and 
withdrawing  from  ner  brother's 
embrace,  she  said — 
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'When  is  your  marriage  to  take 
place  with  the  Countess  Rosenberg  1 
tell  me,  which  is  to  be  married  first 
of  us  two?  See,  I  have  a  letter 
here  from  that  sweet,  lovely  Ida ; 
she  tells  me  Wertheimburff  has 
agreed  with  her;  she  is  almost 
well ;  she  scarcely  feels  now  the 
shock  of  that  tiresome  accident; 
and  she  rides  all  day,  such  long 
rides !' 

The  colour  had  rushed  to  Ernest's 
face  and  died  away  again  before 
Dorothea  had  done  speaking,  and 
he  attempted  calmness  while  he 
replied, 

*Yes,  I  know  she  takes  long 
rides;  I  met  her  yesterday  at 
Gernsdorf.' 

Dorothea  fixed  her  large  expres- 
sive eyes  upon  him.  He  laid  nold 
of  his  sister's  hand. 

'  Dorothea,'  said  he,  *  what  is  this 
for? — ^what  good  purpose  can  it 
serve  ?' 

*What  is  it  for,  Ernest;  what 
good  purpose]  For  no  especial 
purpose;  only  I  have  Ida's  com- 
mand to  congratulate  you,  and  to 
congratulate  our  dear  Countess  Ro- 
salie when  the  right  time  comes ; 
and  therefore  I  wish  to  know  when 
the  right  time  is.' 

Ernest  dropped  her  hand. 
'  *  The  time,  said  he, '  is  as  right 
now  as  it  ever  can  be.    You  have 
said  enough;    say   no   more — no 
more.' 

*  My  brother !  you  are  very  often 
at  Gemsdorf.' 

*  Yes ;  my  presence  there  is  use- 
ful. If  I  had  not  these  occupations, 
these  aspirations,  these  objects  of 
hope  and  interest,  what  should  I 
be-— what  would  my  life  be  then  ? 

'  Bosalie  is  not  jealous  f 

*  No.    Dorothea,  say  no  more !' 

*  Only  this,  then, — ^will  my  father 
come  home  to  supper  V 

*  No ;  he  is  with  the  Grand  Duke.' 
*Will  you  sup  with  me,  then, 

now,  my  brother  f 

*  No.  I  will  call  Madame  Wolf 
to  you.  I  shall  retire  to  my  own 
room.' 

*■  Good  night,  Ernest !' 

*  Good  night,  Dorothea!' 

He  had  just  reached  the  door 
when  he  turned  back  to  say — 
'Dorothea,  can  you  assure  me 


that  Madan^e  Wolf  has  received  no 
more  ^visits  from  Potolski  V 

This  question,  irrelevant  as  it 
seemed  to  the  subject  of  discourse, 
was  a  sudden  blow,  and  it  fell 
sharply  then  upon  the  Countesa 
when  she  thougnt  herself  just  de- 
livered from  peril.  But  she  felt 
the  necessity  of  the  moment— the 
absolute  importance  of  a  prompt 
and  steady  reply,  and  she  said — 

*  Certainly;  Madame  Wolf  has 
received  no  more  visits  from  Po- 
tolski After  what  passed  between 
us  on  that  subject,  I  wonder  you 
can  ask  the  question.' 

There  was  a  tone  of  offended 
friendship  in  her  speech,  and  Ernest 
felt  sorry,  and  came  back  agaiA  to 
kiss  her. 

'  You  are  angry,'  said  he,  *  that  I 
should  'doubt  your  friend,  and  it  is 
no  wonder ;  but  you  must  forrive 
me.  The  very  thought  of  Potolski 
poisons  my  blood,  so  much  I  hate 
and  despise  him.  He  is  not  fit  to 
enter  the  door  of  my  father's  house ; 
it  is  not  fit  that  any  honest  woman 
should  receive  his  visits.' 

His  sister's  face  was  hidden  from 
him  while  he  spoke,  and  she  re- 
mained still  and  silent.  When  he 
left  her,  when  the  stimulus  that 
his  presence .  had  given  was  with- 
drawn, all  the  warm  blood  left  her 
heart,  and  she  lay  upon  the  sofa 
cold,  stiffj  and  almost  dead.  Now, 
once  again,  the  good  and  evil  of 
her  destiny  contended  together, 
and  at  this  moment  there  was  a 
possibility  of  her  rejecting  the  evil 
A  new  fear  worked  within  her 
while  her  brother's  parting  words 
rang  in  her  ears.  Mow  would  it 
be  when  the  time  came  to  go  to 
her  brother  and  say,  *  I  reject  my 
first  choice,  in  whose  behalf  I  en- 
treated and  obtained  your  support. 
I  reject  him  for  the  sake  oi  that 
man  whom  you  so  hate  and  so  de- 
spise that  you  have  said  the  mere 
thought  of  him  is  as  poison  in  your 
blood — ^whose  presence  you  have 
said  no  honest  woman  should  tole- 
rate. I  deliver  into  the  hands  of 
that  man  my  hope  and  my  life  1' 
The  image  of  the  Pole,  with  his 
beautiful  face  and  his  beautiful 
voice,  with  his  winning  manner, 
with  his  poetry  and  his  grace,  rose 
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in  her  mind,  but  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  secret  dread;  and  the 
captivation  of  eye  and  ear,  the 
bondage  of  the  fancy,  gave  way  for 
a  moment  to  a  dark  and  bitter  ap- 
prehension. But  for  a  moment 
only.  Madame  Wolf,  whose  posi- 
tion near  the  door  nad  not  been 
thrown  away  upon  her,  guessed 
that  her  services  must  just  now  be 
required,  and  came  to  assist  her 
pupiL  A  deeper  interest  than  that 
of  mere  folly  attached  her  to  Po- 
tolski :  there  were  passages  in  her 
life  which  put  her  in  his  power, 
and  she  knew  him  to  be  capable  of 
exposing  them.  To  these  motives 
was  added  that  of  a  strong  dislike 
to  Ernest — ^a  dislike  that  is  natural 
between  the  corrupt  and  the  up- 
right. She  began  now  to  indulge 
Dorothea  with  fond  compassion  for 
what  she  termed  the  scene  she  had 
gone  through,  and  talked  freely  of 
Ernest's  eccentricity  of  character, 
of  the  enthusiasm  of  his  love,  ana 
the  injustice  of  his  hate.  Otto 
BrUnfels  was  a  god,  Potolski  was  a 
devil.;  there  was  no  reason  in  the 
matter, — all  was  mere  whim.  For 
her  part,  she  preferred  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  noble  manners,  and 
noble  beauty,  such  as  the  Pole 
could  boast,  to  a  commonplace 
captain,  of  nobody  knew  what  pa- 
rentage, who  was  only  too  glad  of 
a  small  office  about  the  Court 
which  Ernest's  interest  had  pro- 
cured for  him;  for  her  part,  she 
thought,  there  was  no  reason  that  a 
sister  should  bow  down  before  a 
brother's  wilL 

*  I  am  not  going  to  bow  down,' 
said  Dorothea^  rising  from  the  sofa, 
*  and  I  am  gomg  to  meet  the  Che- 
valier to-night.' 

And  accordingly,  an.  hour  after 
midnight,  when  the  father  and  the 
brother  were  both  asleep,  little 
suspecting  the  heavjr  impending 
infamy,  Dorothea,  with  her  vile 
companion,  wearing  one  of  that 
companion  s  dark  dresses,  with  a 
thick  veil  hiding  her  face,  stole  out 
from  the  door  of  the  Wertheim 
House,  stealthily  and  secretly,  on 
towards  the  Scufzen  Allle.  Their 
•road  took  them  necessarily  across 
the  public  promenade,  and  past  the 
Maison  Entzberg.  Dorothea  moved 


with  the  noiseless  gliding  step  of 
a  conspirator:  she  trembled  and 
came  close  to  Madame  Wolf  as  she 
paused  at  the  edge  of  the  prome- 
nade  and  watched  the  receding 
figure  of  a  late  stroller.  The  figure 
passed,  and  they  crossed  the  walk 
unobserved  A  light  wind  stirred 
among  the  trees  of  the  Entzberg 
garden  as  they  went  by,  and  its 
thrill  went  all  through  Dorothea's 
frame.  The  large  chesnut-tree- 
dropped  some  of  its  fruit  at  her 
feet,  and  she  started  as  at  the  sound 
of  a  human  step.  Madame  Wolf's 
hand  guided  and  supported  her 
onwards,  and  presently  her  heart 
and  hopes  rose,  and  her  chilled 
blood  ran  quick  and  strong  again. 
Potolski  was  at  her  side;  he  was 
at  her  side  with  his  honeyed  words 
and  his  bold  touch,  leading  her 
away  further  and  further  from  her 
companion  into  those  recesses 
where  the  shadow  of  the  night  fell 
deepest.  And  surely,  if  light  ab- 
hors iniquity,  it  was  well  that  such 
a  man  with  such  a  purpose  should 
withdraw  far  from  its  presence. 

Dorothea,  resigning  ner  hands  to 
the  hot  pressure  of  his,  and  cling- 
ing closely  to  him  whenever  a  rust- 
ling leaf  or  the  sound  of  a  distant 
step  startled  her,  told  him  the  con- 
tents t)f  Ida's  letter.  She  told  him 
how  Ida  thought  it  would  be  right 
to  undeceive  at  once  both  Florian 
and  her  brother.  She  said  in  tones 
of  unrestrained  sweetness,  low  and 
melodious,  that  her  soul,  not  brave 
by  nature,  could  find  courage  for 
his  sake  to  dare  all  consequences, 
to  contend  against  any  opposition 
and  any  cruelty;  and  she  spoke, 
not  for  the  first  time,  of  her  own 
independent  inheritance. 

*  I  do  not  doubt  it,'  said  Potolski^ 
subtly  and  softly ;  *  I  know  well 
.  what  sacrifice  the  loving  soul  of  a 
woman  is  capable  of  I  know  well 
how  this  fluttering  gentle  heart 
could  become  stern  and  strong; 
I  know  how  strong  the  virtue  is 
of  a  true  love ;  I  know  the  deep, 
the  holy,  the  sublime  nature  of 
such  a  love,  which  is  the  best 
religion  of  a  woman's  heart.  Yes  I 
I  Imow  how  it  could  rival  the 
saints  of  old  and  endure  martyr- 
dom, torture,  cruel  usage,  and  I 
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believe  efven  the  buming  brand  of 
.  disgrace !' 

At  that  word,  disgrace,  Dorothea 
shrank  away  for  a  moment  from 
him,  but  she  was  reproved  by  a 
warm  pressure  of  the  hand;  and 
then  she  leant  against  his  heart. 

*  Yes.  my  best,  truest,  sweetest 
friend  1  he  continued ;  *  I  do  know 
and  believe  all  this ;  and  when  the 
time  is  ripe  for  the  act  of  abne- 
gation, for  the  trial  and  proof  of  a 
woman's  exalted  devotion,  then  it 
-  may  be  that  I  must  come  to  claim 
.  it  of  you,  and  to  say.  Suffer,  suffer, 
my  love,  a  little,  but  a  little  while 
for  me!  and  only  so  long  that  I 
may  make  you  for  iBvernappy — 
that  we  may  taste  together  the  ex- 
•quisite  joys  of  a  harmonious  union 
— of  the  union  in  which  those  souls 
are  linked  whose  secret  sympathies 
:liave   flowed    together  from   the 
.  hour  of  their  birth,  though  an  un- 
kind fate  has  severed  their  steps 
and  they  have  walked  erroneously 
in  diverse  paths.' 

These  were  common  words,  but 
the  manner  of  their  utterance 
was   not   common.       The   Pole's 

Speech  was  persuasive :  it  was  mo- 
ulated  into  the  delicate  variations 
and  .fluctuations  of  a  sensitive 
emotion ;  and  Dorothea  was  ready 
to  be  persuaded.  She  gave;  herself 
up  to  the  influence  of  the  seducing 
accent,  and  to  the  promptings  of 
inclination ;  she  abandoned  herself 
to  all  the  luxury  of  fond  sensation. 
.  But  a  rustling  in  the  lon^  grass 
where  they  stood,  a  warmng  ex- 
clamation from  Madame  Wolf,  and 
the  familiar  tones  of  D'Entzberg's 
dog,  shortened  for  the  Countess 
the  dangerous  delight  of  this  mo- 
ment. 

In  an  instant  Amo  was  jumping 
up  upon  her^  and  the  Baron's  cry 
was  neard  m  fiill  "  pursuit,  with 
manyphrases  of  remonstrance,  such 
as,  *  Thou  little  rascal — thou  wicked 
child  ! — thou  altogether  ill-con- 
trived animal  1 — ^what  a  chase  hast 
thou  led  me.'  But  if  the  chase  was 
a  hard  one  the  game  was  worth  it ; 
and  when  the  Baron's  clear  vision 
detected  two  human  figures  hiding 
in  the  shadow,  the  one  wearing  a 
hat  and  the  other  a  skirt;  when 
the  familiarity  of  his  dog  revealed 


them  to  him  as  belonging  to  the 
circle  of  his  ac()uaintance,  he  felt 
himself  well  paid.  He  now  ad- 
vanced cautiously  towards  them, 
willing  that  he  should  recognise 
them  before  they  recognised  him ; 
but  Potolski  went  forward  to  meet 
him,  placing  himself  between  him 
and  the  large  spreading  lime-tree, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  Doro- 
thea stood.  The  Chevalier's  figure 
was  not  one  easily  to  mistake :  the 
dog  caressed  him,  and  the  moon's 
light  shone  upon  his  yellow  hair. 
The  Baron  knew  without  that  help 
his  graceful  bearing;  and  not  being 
accustomed  to  suppress  his  know- 
ledge, he  saluted  him  at  once  with 
a  *  Good  evening.  Chevalier,'  speak- 
ing French  as  usual  with  the  role, 
and  he  was  as  fluent  in  that  lan- 
guage as  in  his  own.  ^We  are 
of  the  same  mind,  you  see,  both 
walking  late ;  only  I,  poor  old  man, 
have  no  companion  but  my  dog, 
and  you  have  one,  as  it  seems,  of  a 
more  interesting  description,  such 
as  better  becomes  your  time  of  life. 
Ah,  you  young  gallant,  you  young 
conqueror,  you  young  sultan,  to 
whom  does  that  dark  skirt  belong? 
Good  Heavens  1  but  it  is  some  one 
of  my  friends,  for  there  is  Amo 
jumps  up  and  fondles  her.  Kind 
soul !  tell  her  not  to  hide  so  timidly 
from  me.  She  has  been  good  to 
Amo  or  he  would  not  love  her ; 
and  she  need  not  be  afraid  of  me.' 
Leaning  forward  with  inquisitive 
action,  he  drew  nearer  to  Dorothea 
while  ne  spoke,  but  Potolski  pushed 
him  back.    Madame  Wolf,  who  had 


to  join  ner  pupil  at  the  first  sound 
of  sJarm,  now  grasped  her  tightly 
round  the  waist,  inclosing  and  con- 
cealing her  in  the  folds  of  her  own 
shawl,  and  bore  her  quickly  away, 
not  towards  their  own  house,  she 
was  too  wary  for  that,  but  into  the 
thickest  darkness  of  the  avenue ; 
and  in  their  bewildered  fear  they 
fled  as  if  from  pursuit  till  they 
reached  the  bridge  which  crossed 
that  stream  where  Ernest,  for  the 
dishonour  of  his  house  ana  for  the 
lasting  sorrow  of  his  life,  had 
rescued  the  Pole  from  death.  There 
on  those  banks  they  remained,  hid- 
ing and  trembling,  till  at  a  late  hour 
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Potolski  found  them,  and  led  them 
home  without  any  further  adven- 
ture, but  with  many  imprecations 
on  the  Baron,  who  had  picked  up 
a  handkerchief  dropped  in  their 
flight,  and  had  recognised  it  as 
Madame  Wolf  s.  While  he  examined 
the  handkerchief  and  detected  the 
owner,  however,  he  had  failed  to 
detect  Dorothea.  He  had  laughed 
his  most  wicked  laugh  when  he 
rallied  the  Chevalier  on  so  late  a 
meeting  with  a  lady  no  longer 
young. 

^  Laugh  at  me  as  much  as  you 
please,'  said  Potolski ;  *  only  do  not 
betray  the  lady.  The  truth  is,  there 
is  hardly  enough  harm  in  the  mat- 
ter to  amuse  you.  Baron.  We  are 
merely  settling  some  old  accounts. 
We  were  intimately  acquainted 
once,  when  I  was  but  just  twenty — 
ten  years  ago;  and  she  some  ten 
years  older :  and  kind  and  encou- 
raging, as  you  know  elder  ladies 
sometimes  are  to  us  very  innocent 
young  men !' 

The  Baron  laughed  merrily. 

*  Ah,  this  is  good,'  said  he,  '  this 
is  excellent,  and  this,  do  you  know, 
is  what  I  nave  partly  guessed  be- 
fore, because  of  some  rumours, 
sotne  hints,  dropped  by  the  good  Car- 
lotta.  But  let  me  wnisper  to  you, 
Chevalier,  in  the  strictest  confi- 
dence, that  this  gouvemante  may 
give  you  some  trouble  if  you  ever 
should  rouse  her  into  jealousy  by 
too  much  attention  to  her  pupil. 
She  might  h^ve  thought,  if  she  had 
seen  you  that  day  when  I  had  the 
honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  in  the  Devil's  Tower,  and  once 


again  in  the  churchyard,  so  unex- 
pectedly, that  you  and  the  Countess 
were  sitting  rather  too  close.' 

*  Take  care.  Baron,' said  the  Che- 
valier, *and  let  me  wMsper  in 
strictest  confidence  to  you  that  you 
may  fall  into  some  trouble  if  you 
allow  yourself  to  suggest  any  scan- 
dal of  the  Wertheim  family,  for  that 
fellow  Count  Ernest  is ^ 

'  Good  God !  not  for  the  world — 
never — only  take  care.  I  can  tell 
you,  and  you  should  listen  with  re- 
spect to  one  of  my  years  and  expe- 
rience (he  tittered  while  he  spoke), 
that  a  jealous  woman  will  stop  at 
nothing.'  ^ 

*  How  is  it  that  you  are  out  so 
late,  Baron  ? 

*  Oh !  I  have  been  with  the  Valin- 
courts,  and  since  then  1  have  wan- 
dered about  with  Captain  Warbur- 
ton.  He  sleeps  badly,  poor  child  I 
he  is  restless,  and  he  walks  much. 
I  went  back  with  him  home ;  and 
soon  after  I  left  his  house,  that 
wicked,  unprincipled  little  rascal 
Amo  ran  away  from  me  and  found 
you.' 

*  Now,  you  and  your  dog  have 
frightened  that  poor  dear  lady,' 
said  Potolski,  'and  I  must  go  to 
seek  her.    Keep  our  secret.' 

*  Without  fail,'  said  the  Baron ; 
and  he  turned  towards  the  Maison 
Kiihn,  tying  his  handkerchief 
round  Amo  to  secure  him,  and  still 
laughing  to  himself  as  he  walked. 
He  did  not  suspect  Dorothea's  pre- 
sence at  this  hour  in  the  avenue. 
Accustomed  as  he  was  to  intrigue 
and  immorality,  his  imagination  for 
once  fell  short  of  the  truth. 
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A  YE,  go  with  the  summer 
•^     That's  leaving  our  dells, 
With  thy  smile  and  thy  jest, 

And  thy  lightsome  farewells. 
The  coveys  are  flitting. 

The  trout  will  not  play. 
And  pleasures  are  calling  thee. 

Comrades  more  gay. 

0,  to  them  thou*lt  be  fain 

All  the  count  to  repeat 
Of  the  fish  on  thy  line. 

Of  the  deer  at  thy  feet. 
Will  they  hear  too,  the  tale 

Of  a  wistful  blue  eye. 
And  a  faltered  farewell 

Dying  off  in  a  sigh  ? 

And  when  summer  once  more 

To  our  braes  shall  return. 
When  the  bluebell  shall  nod 

'Mid  the  stones  of  the  bum. 
When  again  shall  be  heard 

O'er  the  heather  a-bloom. 
The  lilt  of  the  lavrock, 

The  honey-bee's  boom : —  '^ 

Will  the  ghost  of  a  voice. 

And  a  warm  flashing  eye. 
For  her  haunt  the  waters, 

And  dim  the  blue  sky  ? 
Oh !  I've  heard,  oh !  I've  seen 

In  so  many  green  nooks. 
His  low,  meaning  whispers. 

Her  sweet  downward  looks ! 

Yet  think  not,  vain  stranger. 

The  glamour  will  last. 
That  the  heart  will  wear  tamely 

The  chains  thou  hast  cast ; 
O'er  the  flints  of  thy  falsehood. 

More  noble,  more  free, 
It  will  pass  on  to  heights 

Never  destined  for  thee. 

And  again  the  green  hills 

For  ihQUiselves  shall  be  dear. 
And  the  stream  its  own  music 

Shall  make  for  her  ear ; 
When  the  pearls  she  once  lavished. 

Too  fair  to  be  thine. 
Shall  be  gathered  and  laid 

On  a  worthier  shrine. 

E.  HiNZMAK. 
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IN  any  enumeration  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the.  present  dav, 
love  of  travelling  must  undoubtedly 
hold  a  distinguished  place.  Ours 
is  a  busy  age,  an  age  of  discovery, 
an  age  of  science  and  social  pro- 
gress, a  money-loving  and  luxunous 
age ;  put,  more  than  any  one  of  these, 
may  it  be  called  a  travelling  age. 
Por  while  one  section  only  of  so- 
ciety is  occupied  with  business,  an- 
other with  science  :  one  with  mak- 
ing money,  and  another  with 
spending  it :  each  and  all  share  in  the 
travelling  propensity.  The  man  of 
letters  and  the  man  of  action,  the 
benevolent  follower  of  social  science, 
and  the  selfish  spendthrift  of 
fashion, — men  and  women,  the  old 
and  the  young,  meet  in  this  one 
point.  In  vanous  degrees,  and  in 
various  ways,  they  all  travel.  What 
was  the  occasional  luxury  or  occa- 
sional necessity  of  the  few,  has  be- 
come the  want  and  habit  of  the 
many. 

Nor  is  the  taste  confined  to  our 
own  country,  else  it  were  less  re- 
markable :  for  England  has  at  all 
times  had  an  overflowing  of  rest- 
less spirits.  The  very  ocean,  which 
would  seem  so  much  more  formi- 
dable a  barrier  to  pass  than  the 
common  frontiers  between  other 
lands,  appears  rather  to  have  stimu- 
lated curiosity.  Few  have  agreed 
in  Horace's  view  of  the  great 
waters,  as  designed  by  the  gods  to 
keep  men  asunder;  accordingly. 
Englishmen,  with  as  strong  a  love 
for  their  native  home  as  ever  was 
cherished  by  man,  have  roamed 
over  the  world  in  quest  of  gain,  of 
adventure,  or  of  pleasure.  In  other 
countries,  except  perhaps  Holland, 
this  was  less  often  seen.  In  France, 
in  Germany,  in  the  Southern  States 
of  Europe,  no  less  than  in  the 
North,  the  travelled  man  was  rare, 
the  travelled  woman  almost  a  curi- 
osity. ^  Noils  avons  change  tout  cela,^ 
The  wizard  Stean^  stretched  out  his 
wand,  and  lines  were  traced  for  the 
gathering  of  multitudes.  The  first 
swarms  crossed  our  British  Channel, 
and  they  carried  the  infection  of 
their  excitement  and  ei^oyment 
with  them.     Swarms  from  other 


countries  next  followed  their  exam- 
ple, as  one  after  another  the  rail- 
roads stretched  forth  their  mighty 
links  to  bind  land  to  land;  and  the 
Atlantic  itself  became  a  highway 
for  pleasure-seekers.  Throughout 
the  north,  both  of  Europe  and 
America,  this  restless  spirit  has 
spread.  The  interference  of  Gk)- 
vernments,  the  necessity  of  Impe- 
rial consent,  cannot  arrest  the 
Russian  in  his  desire  to  see  other 
countries.  The  quieting  influence 
of  the  unsocial  pipe  cannot  prevent 
the  German  from  wishing  to  visit 
forei^  lands.  The  most  entire 
conviction  that  Paris  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  really  civilized 
world  does  not  deter  the  French- 
man from  seeking  to  peep  at  the 
barbarian  reigions  beyond.  So  little 
does  the  raging  ocean  daunt  human 
curiosity,  that  American  travellers 
in  Europe  outnumber  all  others  ex- 
cept the  English.  The  south  alone 
still  resists  the  fashionable  mania ; 
and  few  but  the  exile  wander  from 
their  own  genial  skies,  or  exchange 
the  dolcefar  niente  of  sunny  climes 
for  the  bustle  and  excitement  of 
northern  life,  with  all  its  incle- 
mencies to  body  and  mind. 

The  contrast  of  the  whole  mode 
of  travelling  now,  as  compared  with 
that  of  former  daysj  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  the  increase  in  the 
numbers  engaged  in  the  pursuit. 
Indeed,  the  one  change  necessarily 
preceded  the  other.  Till  travelling 
became  cheap,  it  was  unavoidably 
confined  to  a  few.  Formerly  when 
the  rich  man  left  home  it  was  with 
carriages  and  horses  and  servants 
moving  in  stately  and  orderly  proces- 
sion. It  is  true  that^  compared  with 
the  most  tedious  railway  of  France 
or  Germany,  his  process  was  slow, 
even  when  four  English  post-horses 
carried  him  over  roads  as  good  as 
they  are  now.  But  roads  h^  been 
very  different,  and  it  was  with  that 
past  condition  of  things  that  he 
compared  his  rate  of  travelling, 
and  no  wonder  that  he  was  satisfied. 
For  he  remembered  the  time  when 
it  was  often  perilous  to  go  off  the 
hijghway,  and  when  carriages  could 
stick  fast  or  be  overturned  within 
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the  gates  of  a  noU^man'B  park. 
He  knew  that  it  stood  on  record 
how,  not  many  years  before,  within 
a  ducal  domain  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  road  had  to  be  made 
or  cleared  each  time  his  grace  pro- 
posed to  leave  home  in  a  carnage. 
Me  had  heard  how,  somewhat 
earlier  again,  parts  of  North  Wales 
were  without  carriage  roads  at  all ; 
and  ladies  who  came  over  from  Ire- 
land by  Holyhead,  after  encounter- 
ing the  perils  of  tne  sea  in  a  sailiug- 
Sacket,  and  the  passage  of  the 
[enai  Straits  in  a  ferry-Doat,  often 
delayed  by  foul  winds  and  bad 
weather,  had  to  encounter  the 
fatigue  of  a  bridle-road  over  the 
mountain,  riding  on  a  pillion  along 
narrow  paths  and  by  dizzy  preci- 
pices through  a  country  whicn  the 
railway-trains  now  traverse  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

But  expense  alone  was  a  su£Bicient 
obstacle  to  travelling  so  long  as 
carriages  and  post-horses  were 
necessary  conditions.  A  noble- 
man whose  family  included  two 
ladies  only  was  accustomed  to  say 
that  his  yearly  migrations  from 
Ireland  to  London  cost  a  younger 
brother's  fortune.  Another,  whose 
family  was  more  in  accordance  with 
the  normal  Anglo-patriarchal  type, 
spent  ;£iooo  every  year  in  his  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  such  is  the  system  many 
have  been  found  to  regret.  And 
we  can  understand  that  it  should 
be  so ;  for  exclusivism  has  its 
charms ;  and  to  do  in  great  comfort, 
though  slowly  and  tediously,  what 
others  could  not  do  at  all,  was 
something  to  take  pleasure  in. 

When  the  difficulties  of  travelling 
in  England  were  so  great,  those  of 
travelling   abroad  were  naturally 

freater.  The  lone  war  also  had 
roken  up  the  old  nabit,  such  as  it 
was,  of  looking  to  foreign  travel  as 
the  finishing  of  a  gentleman's  edu- 
cation. A  generation  grew  up 
while  the  Continent  was  mostly 
closed  against  us.  It  was  no  sooner 
opened  than  as  many  as  fortune 
and  leisure  would  allow  to  venture 
on  what  was  then  a  serious  expe- 
dition, rushed  to  Switzerland  and 
Italy.  So  great  was  the  excitement 
that  those  who  went  then  cannot 


believe  that  any  subsequent  tra- 
vellers can  have  felt  as  they  felt, 
when  they  looked  for  the  first  time 
on  Borne.  An  Italian  journey  since 
then  has  seemed  to  most  of  us 
within  bounds  of  possibiHty,  if  not 
probability :  then  it  was  tne  reali- 
zation of  a  captive's  dream.  Books 
and  traditions  had  suddenly  become 
living  things,  and  a  new  world  was 
opened,  lout  comparatively  few 
were  those  who  could  share  this 
new  delight.  For  many  years  yet 
the  wealthy  alone  could  afford  to 
travel  abroad,  and  when  they  did 
so  they  carried  as  much  of  their 
English  habits  with  them  as  cir- 
cumstances would  allow.  The 
luxurious  travelling-carriage  moved 
more  slowly  than  in  England,  but 
it  conveyed  its  inmates  from  place 
to  place  with  the  same  security 
against  coming  in  contact  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  they 
went  to  visit.  Everywhere  private 
apartments  allowed  them  to  keep 
up  their  home  habits ;  and  the  lan- 
guage of  a  waiter,  or  the  intro- 
duction of  a  strange  dish  upon  the 
table,  would  be  the  most  marked 
points  to  remind  them  that  they 
had  crossed  the  Channel. 

Those  were  the  days  when 
that  most  useless,  and  generally 
most  worthless  of  luxuries --a 
courier — had  a  use  and  signifi- 
cance. Then  he  deserved  his  title: 
for  instead  of  lounginc  on  the  box 
of  a  carriage  doing  for  double  wages 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  servant, 
he  made  his  journey  on  horseback ; 
day  after  day  riding  on  before  to 
see  all  things  prepared  for  his 
master,  not  only  at  the  different 
posting  stages,  but  at  the  hotels, 
where  fires  were  lighted  and  dinner 
ready  when  the  carriage  drove  to 
the  door.  There  was  not  then  the 
choice  of  apartments  we  find  now 
in  the  various  towns  of  the  Con- 
tinent, and  those  which  were  for 
hire  were  often  perhaps  cheerless 
in  faded  grandeur,  but  they  were 
large,  and  bore  none  of  \hB,i  parvenu 
look  of  tinsel  smartness  that 
belongs  to  houses  built  and  fur- 
nished expressly  for  letting.  The 
traveller  carried  his  letter  of  credit 
to  the  banker,  whose  obsequious 
civilities  were  accepted  with  con- 
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descension;  and  his  letters  of 
introduction  to  ambassadors  and 
magnates,  with  whom  he  mixed  on 
eaual  terms  in  the  reception  rooms 
of  a  foreign  court. 

Doubtless  such  a  state  of  things 
is  worth  a  regret  from  those  privi- 
leged to  enjoy  it;  for  now  all  is 
changed.  Great  men  take  their 
carriages  abroad,  but  only  to  put 
them  on  the  plebeian  railroad,  and 
be  forced  to  keep  time  with  the 
common  herd  of  travellers.  They 
may  order  rooms  and  be  willing  as 
ever  to  pay  high  for  them,  but  the 
rooms  are  perhaps  taken  by  the 
moneyed   taQor   or  grocer  whose 

Sockets  their  lordships  have  long 
elped  to  fill.  They  take  their  let-, 
ters  of  credit  to  foreign  bankers, 
but  the  civilities  offered  in  return 
are  less  marked,  for  Mr.  Smith  or 
Mr.  Thompson  have  credit  for  yet 
larger  sums.  At  some  German 
court  alone  may  they  get  entirely 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  Thompson  or 
Smith ;  everywhere  else  they  beset 
their  path.  Everywhere  the  vulgar 
throngs  surround  them,  sit  in  the 
same  railway  carriage,  fill  the  same 
hotels,  dare  to  admire  the  same 
mountain,  or  criticise  the  samie 
picture.  All  this  must  be  galling 
in  the  extreme  •  and  no  wonder  2 
in  many  a  mind  '  nourri  des  tradi- 
tions de  la  bonne  societe*  these  all- 
levelling  railroads  are  reckoned 
among  the  arch  devices  of  the 
enemy;  no  wonder  if  their  un- 
earthly signal  notes  sound  as  the 
trumpets  of  revolution,  and  the  ex- 
press trains  seem  running  straight 
to  republicanism — or  the  deviL 

The  younger  generation  does  not 
feel  this  in  the  same  manner, 
because  education  and  habit  have 
created  in  some  measure  different 
associations;  but  there  was  much 
logic  in  the  instinctive  dread  of 
their  elders.  The  point  of  the 
democratic  wedge  was  felt  to  be 
hidden  under  this  new  invention, 
and  vehement  was  the  struggle 
against  it.  Landowners  fought 
desperately  to  prevent  lines  being 
carried  through  districts  where 
now  they  fight  as  eagerly  to  get 
one  established.  Sturdy  country 
gentlemen  swore  they  would  patro- 
nize the  old  coaches  and  posting- 


houses  to  the  end,  and  give  no 
countenance  to  the  levelling  inven- 
tion. Ladies  asserted  that  they 
would  rather  stay  for  ever  at  home, 
than  consent  to  sit  by  nobody 
knows  who  in  a  public  carriage. 
Nevertheless,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
conquered  once  more.  One  by  one 
the  defenders  of  the  old  system 
tried  the  new  one.  At  first  almost 
by  stealth,  afraid  of  being  met  by 
a  neighbour ;  next  on  the  plea  of 
business,  or  impossibility  of  delay ; 
lastly,  pleasures  before  out  of  reach 
were  made  easily  attainable.  So 
pleasure  and  convenience  carried 
the  day;  and  posting-houses  and 
coachmen  had  leisure  to  reflect  on 
the  value  of  many  a  promise 
gratuitously  made  and  recklessly 
broken.  Thus  it  has  happened 
that  from  end  to  end  of  England, 
and  next  from  end  to  end  of  Europe, 
great  and  small  have  been  jumblea 
together,  to  the  occasional  pride  of 
some,  and  mortification  of  others, 
but  to  the  convenience  of  all.  and 
to  the  immense  increase  ot  the 
habit  and  love  of  locomotion. 

Distances  travelled  over  have 
widened  no  less  than  numbers 
have  multiplied.  Whereas  one  of 
the  capitals  of  Europe  appeared 
formerly  a  suflicient  ooject  for  an 
expedition  of  some  months,  now 
Jerusalem  or  New  York  are  within 
limits  of  a  summer  tour.  India 
can  be  done  in  the  Long  Vacation ; 
Cairo  is  an  English  watering-place; 
and  we  may  even  tremble  le^t 
Thebes  should  grow  suburban,  with 
its  post-office  amon^  the  Sphinxes. 
Thanks  to  the  Alpme  Club.  Mont 
Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa  still  pre- 
serve their  reputation;  but  the 
Himalayas  and  the  Andes,  the 
Prairies  and  Japan,  promise  ere 
long  to  be  little  less  familiar  to  us; 
while  in  regions  that  men  of  ad- 
venturous spirit  traversed  of  yore 
with  pistols  in  their  holsters,  the 
unprotected  female  now  wanders 
with  no  other  fear  but  that  of  not 
finding  adventures  enough  to  fill 
the  book  she  intends  writing  on 
her  return. 

And  what  are  the  benefits  this 
facility  for  moving  about  has  con- 
ferred upon  usi  What  have  we 
gained  by  having  foreign  countries 
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thrown  open  to  us,  and  acquiring 
the  habit  of  frequent  change  ?  Do 
we  travel  to  know  those  countries, 
to  study  men  and  nature  under 
different  aspects,  or  for  mere  en- 
joyment, or  for  love  of  variety? 
There  must  be  many  motives  when 
such  numbers,  differing  widely  in 
station,  pursuit,  and  character,  con- 
cur in  one  mode  of  spending  a 
portion  of  their  time.  It  were 
curious  to  read  them,  could  we 
meet  in  the  Palais  de  la  V6rit6 ; 
but  as  that  at  any  rate  is  not  one 
of  the  places  we  travel  to,  we  can 
only  make  a  few  guesses  at  the 
vanous  purposes  of  our  fellow- 
travellers,  according  to  their  out- 
ward semblance  and  method  of 
proceeding. 

We  may  find  groups  to  study  in 
every  hotel  of  every  great  town  in 
Europe ;  but  no  place  is  so  favour- 
able for  the  inquiry  as  that  omnium 
fatherum  of  nations — Switzerland, 
n  remoter  regions  there  is  less 
mixture  both  of  ranks  and  races. 
But  enter  the  salon  of  one  of  the 
favourite  hotels  of  Interlaken, 
Vevai,  or  Chamouny,  and  you  may 
have  amusement  even  for  a  rainy 
day  in  Switzerland  in  classing  the 
groups  and  watching  their  various 
notions  of  pleasure.  In  that  Babel 
of  languages,  as  you  listen  to 
German  and  Frencn,  Dutch  and 
Italian,  Spanish  and  Eussian,  all 
spoken  together,  mingling  with 
English  and  its  various  dialects, 
from  across  the  Atlantic  or  beyond 
Temple-bar,  you  begin  to  doubt 
your  previous  conviction  of  the 
articuiateness  of  human  speech. 
How  the  waiters  preserve  what 
small  senses  Nature  endowed  them 
with  is  an  unsolved  problem ;  and 
indeed  little  do  we  know  how 
many  sink  to  deafness  or  imbe- 
cility by  the  time  the  season  is 
over  and  we  are  safe  at  home 
again.  But  here  at  any  rate  we 
have  all  the  elements  necessary  for 
a  studv  of  the  travelling  mania. 
And  first,  we  have  the  steady 
determined  travellers,  who  are  up 
at  daylight  and  despise  dinners, 
are  always  seen  indoors  with  a 
Murray  in  their  hands,  outside  with 
an  Alpenstock;  who,  if  they  do 
not  ascend  Mont  Blanc,  make  quite 


as  serious  a  business  of  ascending 
the  Rigi ;  who  are  out  the  whole  of 
every  fine  day,  and  write  journals 
all  tne  time  it  rains.  Beside  them 
we  see  a  very  different  set,  whose 
every  word  and  movement  pro- 
claim that  they  were  driven  hither 
by  ennui.  You  may  see  the  ladies 
looking  languidly  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  the  men  smoking  in  a 
reclining  position  on  the  balcony. 
Distance  frightens  them,  weather 
alarms  them.  Every  new  thing 
promises  to  bo  deughtful,  and 
every  tried  thing  turns  out  more  or 
less  a  bore^  or  dow,  or  too  fatiguing 
for  pleasure.  One  mountain-pass 
is  just  like  another  to  them,  and 
they  cannot  see  what  one  person 
finds  to  admire,  or  where  another 
finds  so  much  excitement.  For 
want  of  knowing  it  is  they  them- 
selves who  make  life  so  tedious, 
they  roam  restlessly  about,  arid, 
in  contradiction  to  the  poet  of  old, 
cherish  the  conviction  that  some- 
where or  other,  in  some  blessed 
spot  *  always  to  be '  found,  they  will 
manage  to  fly  from  themselves. 
Hitherto  indeed  their  own  dulness 
has  always  packed  itself  up  among 
their  goods  and  chattels,  and  at 
each  place,  like  the  green  spirits  in 
the  tale,  has  popped  out  to  face  its 
victim,  crying,  * llere  we  are  again !' 
But 

Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 

and  so  they  wander  away  from 
home,  and  wander  back  again,  still 
trusting  to  find  some  Eden  after 
their  own  desires,  where  vacant 
hearts  and  listless  minds  shall  feel 
the  animation  and  interest  which 
in  the  common  world  belong  to 
having  something  to  do  and  some- 
thing to  care  for.  Well,  let  us  not 
be  hard  upon  them ;  they  deserve 
all  our  pity;  for  hitherto  they  have 
known  only  the  disappointment  of 
a  useless  search,  and  could  it  ever 
succeed,  their  Eden  must  be 
peopled  by  such  as  themselves, 
and  truly  had  Dante  framed  a 
Bolgia  for  them  he  could  have 
done  no  worse. 

We  see  another  set  who  at  any 
rate  have  the  merit  of  enjoying 
themselves^  and  do  not  spread  the 
fog  of  their  own  dulness  Dver  the 
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landscape.  Their  enjoyment  is  on 
a  small  scale,  exactly  proportioned 
as  it  must  be  with  us  all,  to  the 
imagination  of  each^  but  they  exert 
their  small  capacities,  and  do  not 
weigh  upon  our  spirits  or  call  upon 
our  compassion.  It  is  eas^  to  see 
the  natural  vocation  of  this  set  is 
for  dancing  or  gambling,  shopping 
or  hunting,  as  the  case  may  be; 
but  instead  of  going  to  Bacjpn  or 
Homburg,  or  even  Paris,  they  have 
unaccountably  strayed  a^ay  among 
the  snowy  peaks  of  Switzerland  or 
the  ruins  of  the  Forum.  Having, 
however,  committed  this  error, 
they  make  the  best  of  their  false 
position  after  their  own  fashion, 
and  would  convert  Thebes  or  Jeru- 
salem into  a  watering-place,  had 
they  wandered  so  far.  A  mountain 
excursion  or  a  visit  to  Paestum  be- 
comes in  their  hands  as  like  a  pic- 
nic as  they  can  make  it.  To  them 
there  is  fun  in  sunrise  over  the 
Alps — fun  in  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
vius— fim  upon  the  Mer  de  Glac6 
or  in  the  Catacombs;  and  above 
all,  fun  ia  the  serious  interest 
shown  bv  others  who  go  to  see 
them.  They  do  not  know  preciselv 
whether  Chamouny  is  to  the  north 
or  south  of  Interlaken,  nor  whether 
St.  Peter's  is  of  the  same  architec- 
ture as  Westminster  Abbey;  but 
they  dance  at  every  kursaal,  attend 
every  concert  of  squeaking  Tyro- 
lese,  never  miss  a  Church  ceremony, 
and  can  spend  hours  seeing  four- 
footed  beasts  sprinkled  with  holy 
water  in  honour  of  San  Lorenzo. 
To  this  set  belong  those  who  know 
the  Sistine  Chapel  as  the  place 
where  ladies  cannot  go  in  bonnets ; 
and  the  young  man  who,  after 
spending  a  winter  at  Bome,  took  a 
carriage  to  seethe  sights  the  day 
before  his  departure,  and  pro- 
nounced the  Eternal  City  to  be  *  a. 
fine  town,  but  much  out  of  repair.' 
Among  this  class  of  what  we 
may  call  watering-place  travellers, 
we  may  also  place  those  who  make 
dress  one  of  the  great  affairs  of  a 
lourney ;  who  would  rather  stay  at 
home  than  not  carry  the  last  pic- 
ture8(]tue  Eng[lish  costume  for  rid- 
ing or  walking,  the  latest  Paris 
fashion  to  shine  in  the  salons, . 
Apropos  to  this  subject,  it  is  amiuh . 


ing  to  see  how  Englishwomen,  so 
long  servile  imitators  of  the  French, 
have  suddenly  become  examples  to 
Europe  since  they  have  ventured 
on  an  ori^al  course.    Wherever 
we  go  we  nnd  that  Balmoral  boots, 
scarlet   petticoats,  and   feathered 
hats  have  become  a  necessary  equip-, 
ment :  and  though,  of  course,  the 
Frencn  will  in  due  time  discover 
tiiat  they  are  the  real  inventors  of 
this  picturesque  costume,  just  as 
they  invented  and  propagated  free 
institutions,  at  the  present  moment 
they  are  still  recognised  as  English. 
Let  us  hope  that  this  successful 
effort  may  encourage  some  further 
attempts  at  originality,  and  that 
should  the.  wife  of  the  next  French 
emperor,  king,  or  president  indulge 
in  a  love  of  Greek  drapery,  our 
countrywomen  may  not  think  it 
necessary  to  discara  all  the  petti- 
coats they  have  heaped  on  tnem- 
selves  in  imitation  of  the  imperial 
Eugenie.    Love  of  dress  is,  as  we 
know,  the  raging  epidemic  of  our 
day ;  unfortunately  it  does  not,  like 
other  serious  disorders,  confine  the 
patients  at  home.     Quite  the  re- 
verse, since  every  fresh  mode  of 
rushing  about  gives  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity to  gratify  the  morbid  love 
of  display.    Travelling  is  of  course 
valuable  in  this  respect,  but  on  no 
occasion  is  the  malady  more  incon- 
venient.   Formerly  tne  size  of  car- 
riages and  strength  of  horses  set 
some  limit  to  the   luggage   that 
could  be  conveyed  on  a  journey, 
but  railroads  have  removed  every 
difficulty.    Accordingly  all  the  im- 
perials, cap-cases,  and  chaise  seats 
of  an  old-fashioned  family  coach 
might  be  stowed  away  in  one  of  the 
boxes  which  are  carried  from  St. 
Petersburg    to   Naples    in  these 
days  of  the  milliner  s  millennium. 
The  result  is  obvious.    Formerly  a 
neat  travelling  dress  was  sufficient 
costume  for  a  gentlewoman  at  any 
hour  of  the  day;   now  the  table- 
d^kdte  dinner  gathers  an  assemblage 
of  gaily-dressed  ladies,  some  show- 
ing their  wealth,  others  the  shifts 
to  which  they  are  driven,  to  appear 
wealthy — ^here  the  extravagance  of 
rich  materials,  ther^  the  squalidness 
of  shabby  finery.    And  as. we  look, 
round  the  table  we  may  se^  plainly. 
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enough  that  to  some  tliis  is  the 
really  enjoj^able  part  of  the  day. 
This  is  their  triumph.  The  poor, 
ill-dressed  company  around  them 
have  been  looking  at  mountains  or 
torrents  all  the  morning,  now  they 
shall  look  at  Ihem,  and  feel  the 
nothingness  of  other  sights.  For 
what  other  purpose  could  a  fair 
French  Comtesse,  whom  many  will 
perhaps  recollect  at  Interlaken  last 
§ummer,  have  come  to  that  moun- 
tain Tillage?  For  what  else  can 
she  have  chosen  there  to  display 
textures  and  colours  too  delicate 
for  the  sun  to  shine  upon,  and  lace 
that  filled  every  female  breast  with 
envy,  and  silks  as  stiff  as  her  own 
manners? — for  what  but  to  let 
others  see  how  little  they  knew  of 
the  mysteries  of  costume  ?  Doubt- 
less, as  she  thus  offered  herself  to 
our  admiration,  she  meant  to  group 
with  the  Jungfrau;  unfortunately 
the  groui)ing  was  out  of  harmony, 
^id  so  failed  in  its  effect. 

Although  digressing  from  our 
immediate  subject,  we  must  be  al- 
lowed to  remark  that  this  question 
of  proper  harmony  is  one  too  much 
overlooked  by  ladies  in  their  elabo- 
rate toilette ;  m  one  point  especially, 
namely,  that  the  male  costume  is 
so  utterly  out  of  keeping  with  that 
of  the  other  sex,  that  men  should 
be  banished  from  the  rooms  to 
make  the  grouping  tolerable;  till 
thev  return  to  embroidered  coats 
and  ruffles,  they  are  utterly  unfit  to 
figure  by  the  side  of  the  stately- 
attired  dames*  We  do  not  feel 
sure  that  this  exclusion  would  suit 
all  the  purposes  for  which  the 
toilette  is  so  carefully  got  up, 
but  in  a  scenic  point  of  view  there 
can  be  no  doubt  in  the  matter. 
Singularly  enough^  this  truth  has 
been  felt  among  rustics  while  it  re- 
mained concealed  from  the  elegant 
and  refined  We  are  struck  in 
many  parts  of  England  with  the 
disuse  of  the  smock-frock  among 
the  labourers ;  and  upon  inquiry  it. 
is  found  that  the  village  girls, 
decked  in  flounces  and  flowers^  felt 
it  utterly  unsuitable  to  keep  com-- 
pany  with  the  wearers  of  smock- 
frocks  ;  accordingly,  the  latter  have- 
f^bandoned  th^  ancient  garment  for 
second-hand    town    habilimente^ 


more  in  keeping  with  the  tawdi^ 
finery  of  their  sweethearts.  Is  it? 
not  strange  that  the  same  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things  should  not  be 
felt  in  the  higher  classes ;  but  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  clothing  oC 
men  should  grow  coarser  in  texture, 
more  shapeless  in  form,  as  that  ox 
T^omen  grows  more  gorgeous  and 
stately  ?  that  with  a  total  insensi- . 
bility  to  the  dignity  of  brocade, 
gentlemen  insist  on  wearing  a 
wide-awake  instead  of  a  chapeau 
brasj  substitute  knickerbockers  for 
silk  stockings  and  diamond  buckles, 
and  recklessly  puff  cigars  between 
the  wind  and  all  this  nobility  of 
attire?  , 

We  might  almost  conjecture  that 
the  costliness  of  the  laaies'  dress  is 
such  as  to  force  homely  stuffs  upon 
their  male  relations,  as  a  resource 
to  restore  the  balance  of  family 
economy,  did  not  another  contrast 
q^uite  as  strange  attract  our  atten- 
tion. This  is  between  costume 
and  manners.  As  starch  becomes 
more  and  more  necessary  to  the 
former,  the  latter  are  more  devoid 
of  it.  As  apparel  grows  more  pom- 
pous, the  more  does  talk  sink  to 
slip-shod.  The  more  the  dress 
seems  fitted  for  a  mrnuet  de  la  cour^ 
the  more  frantic  become  the  polkas ; 
the  more  courtly  the  whole  exte- 
rior appearance,  the  more  hoyden* 
ish  the  demeanour.  Strange,  pass- 
ing strange  !  It  used  to  be  assumed 
that  women  gave  the  tone  to  man- 
ners, now  it  is  evidently  the  re- 
verse :  for  the  ladies,  poor  thin^  I 
are  clearly  under  some  obligation 
to  suit  their  manners  to  the  gentle- 
I^en*s  dress.  Rumours  are  indeed 
afloat  that  in  the  saiue  circles  which 
are  thus  setting  new  fashions  to 
sober  Old  England,  the  tone  of  con- 
versation is  also  becoming  more 
suited  to  cigars  and  wide-awakes 
than  to  any  feminine  costume,  and 
that  scandal  and  fun  spread  to 
subjects  with  which  a  more  homely- 
dressed  generation  of  women  would 
not  have  ventured  to  meddle.  So 
busy-tongued  rumour  affirms,  but 
such  weighty  accusations  must  not 
l^e  lightly  received,  and  could  not 
be  lightly  treated.  o£  A  peacock- 
love  of  gaudy  display  is  merely, 
Ipw  in  .point  of  t^ste^  and^may  be 
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laughed  at  as  a  passing  folly ;  but 
a  low  standard  of  feminine  deli- 
cacy and  dignity  is  far  beyond  the 
Hght  shafts  of  ridicule.  If  such 
rumours  be  true,  we  had  better 
veil*  our  heads  and  weep ! 

Travelling  affords  admirable, 
scope  for  an  amusement  which  has 
been  pursued  with  more  or  less 
success  in  all  times  and  places, 
namelv,  flirting ;  and  it  is  amusing 
enough  to  the  bystander  to  watch 
the  game  and  note,  from  indica- 
tions legible  even  to  strangers,  when 
hearts,  and  when  purses  are  the 
real  objects  of  the  pursuit.  Anxious 
mothers  who  feel  sadly  the  narrow 
resources  of  country  society,  or  see 
other  beauties  beginning  to  reign 
in  the  fickle  kingdom  of  fashion, 
bring  their  daughters  abroad  in 
hopes  that  the  accidents  of  travel 
may  cast  worthy  admirers  within 
reach  of  their  attraction.  Then  we 
see  curious  little  manoeuvres  at  the 
public  dinner-table,  anxious  civiK- 
ties  about  carriage  arrangements 
for  seeing  sights,  &c.  &c.,  all  amus- 
ing enough  if  we  forget  that  they 
are  human  lives  and  happiness 
that  are  thus  put  up  to  be  played 
for.  A  little  fiirther  on  we  may 
watch  others  drifting  unconsciously 
down  the  current,  to  the  point 
where  they  will  be  forced  to  pause, 
and  answer  a  more  serious  ques- 
tion than  any  which  guide-books 
bring  to  our  notice.  When  people 
meet  day  after  day  with  little  other 
society  that  reminds  them  of  their 
own  set ;  when  the  constant  changes 
around  give  a  feeling  of  intimacy 
to  an  acquaintance  of  a  week: 
when  real  pleasure  is  daily  enjoyed 
together ;  when  the  sight  of  some 
sublime  scenes  or  stirring  relics  of 

East  ages,  have  awakened  emotions 
itherto  unknown  in  minds  to 
whom  is  thus  also  revealed  a  com- 
mon bond  of  sympathy,  ground  is 
rapidly  passed  over ;  the  stage  of 
flirting  itself  becomes  very  tran- 
sitory, and  heart  or  imagination 
is  enthralled,  if  not  for  ever,  at 
least  till  the  weal  or  woe  of  life  is 
decided  beyond  recal.  Travelling 
flirtations  nave  occasionally  been, 
of  a  stranger  kind.  We  have  heard 
of  couriers  who  were  received  as 
foreign  princes,  of  tailors  whom  a 


nom  de  guerre  introduced  to  the 
company  of  titled  dowagers,  and 
more  than  once  has  the  rash  game 
been  played  out,  and .  a  refined 
woman  awakened  from  a  wild  delu- 
sion, to  find  herself  irretrievably  in 
the  power  of  a  low-bom  adventurer. 
We  cannot  but  pity  her,  and  yet 
still  less  can  we  avoid  wondering 
how  that  spirit  of  exclusion  which 
so  chillingly  characterizes  our  deal- 
ings with  one  another,  can  be  thus 
set  aside  on  the  very  occasions 
when  the  price  at  stake,  and  the 
diflSculty  of  ascertaining  the  truth, 
make  caution  doubly  necessary. 
Alas,  for  the  glitter  of  rank ! 
Alas,  for  the  ^eed  of  wealth ! 
Alas,  for  the  social  errors  which  so 
often  make  marriage  to  women  a 
question,  not  of  feeling,  but  of 
necessity  !  It  is  an  old  story,  and 
explains  many  a  sad  problem. 

But  we  have  said  nothing  yet  of 
a  large  class  of  those  who  crowd 
the  railroads  and  hotels  of  Europe — 
those  who  travel  to  say  they  have 
travelled,  who  wander  through 
Pompeii  and  ascend  St.  Peter's  and 
spend  a  night  on  the  Rigi,  merely 
to  boast  of  having  done  so  when 
they  return  home.  Such  a  boast  is 
not  great  in  these  days,  they  are 
modest  and  content  with  a  little, 
but  they  must  do  what  others  do, 
and  especially  avoid  saying  that 
they  were  bafflied  in  reaching,  or 
incapable  of  admiring^  what  others 
reach  or  admire.  It  is  no  doubt  a 
mercy  to  society  that  so  few  people 
do  venture  to  like  or  dislike,  do  or 
lieave  undone,  according  to  any 
notion  of  their  own.  We  suppose 
that  the  most  ardent  admirers  of 
Mr.  Mill  would  shrink  aghast  if 
the  world  were  really  threatened 
with  an  outbreak  of  the  sturdy 
originality  he  advocates  so  ear- 
nestly and  so  welL  Before,  then*, 
we  venture  to  be  hard  upon  the 
imitative  travellers  mentioned 
above,  let  us  for  an  instant  try  to 
imagine  what  existence  would  be 
if  we  were  daily  exposed  to  be  met 
by  the  original  devices  of  every 
*  Jones,  Brown,  and  Kobinson,' 
whom  humbler  feelings  now  keep 
to  a  subordinate  course.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  quHlfaudrait  assOm- 
mer  d  fraxs  comrmms,  would  be  so 
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fearfdlly  increased  that  family 
losses  would  become  serious.  For- 
tunately we  are  saved  from  any 
such  painful  jjrospect.  Gentle 
dulness,  whether  in  sheep  or  man, 
ever  loves  to  follow ;  the  great  dif- 
ference being  that  when  man  has 
followed,  he  likes  to  talk  as  if  he 
had  led. 

However,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  even  from  this  assumption  in 
speech  many  are  free ;  and  travel- 
lers such  as  we  are  speaking  of, 
frankly  confess  that  many  a  sight, 
many  an  expedition  bores  them 
cruelly,  but  they  *  must  do  what 
everybody  does.'  It  poui*s  with 
rain,  dark  clouds  are  over  every 
mountain-top ;  catarrhs  and  rheu- 
matisms lour  in  the  only  distance 
that  is  visible,  but  they  must  be 
able  to  say  that  they  went  over  the 
pass  that  Mrs.  Grundy  crossed 
vjBsterday,  or  is  to  cross  to-morrow. 
They  hope  never  to  be  questioned 
about  the  passes,  and  surely  never 
to  be  examined  concerning  the 
museums,  the  pictures,  the  ruins 
they  have  laboured  through^  but  at 
any  rate  it  shall  never  be  said  they 
did  not  go.  They  can  bear  much 
annoyance  and  some  mortification, 
but  not  this.  We  remember  to  have 
met  a  lady  who  had  crossed  all  the 
finest  Alpine  passes  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  society  upon  her.  and 
who  had  knitted  all  the  while  to 
satisfy  her  own  notions  of  the 
value  of  time.  Another  with  whom 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the 
Vatican  by  torchlight,  did  not 
know  Mars  from  Apollo,  and  was 
in  some  little  innocent  confusion 
about  Popes  and  Eoman  Emi)erors. 
She  was  not  troubled  about  it,  she 
had  no  tiresome  wish  to  be  en- 
lightened on  the  subject,  she  was 
glad  she  had  come,  for  it  was  all 
very  curious  and  rather  funny,  and 
at  any  rate  she  had  done  her  duty 
to  her  family  and  neighbourhood, 
they  would  never  have  to  blush  for 
her  neglect  of  opportunities.  This 
class  of  travellers  have  some  de- 
cided advantages  oyer  others ;  they 
have  no  trouble  in  making  out 
their  route,  and  they  can  be  very 
methodical  in  their  arrangements. 
They  are  disturbed  by  no  erratic 
impulses,  they  are    not  deterred 
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by  the  clouds  which  simply  concea 
from  view  all  they  came  hundreds 
of  miles  to  see.  They  can  settle 
beforehand  where  they  will  go, 
and  when,  and  afford  to  laugh  at 
the  simpletons  they  meet,  whose 
eagerness  about  some  particular 
spot  has  threatened  to  run  them 
snort  of  clean  linen,  or  kept  them 
in  an  inn  whose  cook  Soyer  him- 
self would  despair  to  teach. 

In  sad  contrast  to  these  easy- 
going tourists  are  those  who  travel 
for  health  :  who  seek  under  foreign 
skies  and  from  foreign  breezes  what 
no  breeze  which  fans  our  earth  can 
bring  to  them  again.  These  are 
not  often  seen  in  Switzerland,  ex- 
cept on  their  way  through  to  Italy, 
A  Swiss  tour  requires  too  much 
strength  for  them;  they  are  too 
sadly  reminded  there  of  the  days 
when  they,  too.  may  have  wan- 
dered freely  o'er  nill  and  dale,  when 
fatigue  brought,  sleep  instead  of 
exhaustion,  and  high  excitement 
quickened  all  the  pulses  of  life 
without  danger  to  the  shattered 
frame.  Every  place  further  south 
that  boasts  of  a  genial  climate  is 
more  or  less  saddened  by  these 
victims  of  ill-health ;  and  we  fear 
that  they  too  often  make  a  sacri- 
fice in  going  there  which  is  ill 
repaid  by  the  result  Though  we 
are  safe  now  from  such  ^oss  errors 
as  that  which  made  Nice  fatal  to 
so  many  of  our  countrymen,  still, 
there  is  not  always  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  peculiar  climates  of 
foreign  places  among  our  English 
physicians.  While  actively  en- 
gaged in  his  profession,  a  physician 
cannot  travel  much.  No  holiday 
excursion  will  make  him  practically 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  of 
moving  an  invalid  late  in  the  year 
many  nundred  miles,  and  of  at- 
tempting to  make  a  home  for  him 
dunng  the  winter  in  an  Italian 
apartment.  Let  those  who  have 
known  it  call  to  mind  the  chilliness 
of  the  long  dirty  staircases,  open 
to  every  wind  of  heaven,  the  neces- 
sity of  living  on  an  upper  story,  or 
of  being  insufficiently  provided 
with  sunshine^  more  essential  evea 
in  Italy  than  m  England.  Let  us 
Femember  the  startling  contrast 
between  the  two  sides  of  the  same 
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street,  between  the  sirocco  of  yes- 
terday, when  the  languid  frame 
seemed  borne  down  with  the  moist 
softness  of  the  air,  and  the  Tremon- 
tana  of  to-day,  when  warm  cloaks 
scarcely  keep  out  the  piercing  cold 
at  one  place,  while  the  sun  bums 
with  the  heat  of  an  English  mid^ 
summer  a  few  paces  ftirther  off. 
Let  us  remember  the  scanty  fire- 
places, the  stone  floors  which  no 
carpets  can  neutralize,  the  indif- 
ferent provisions,  and,  for  all  but 
the  wealthy^  the  more  than  indif- 
ferent cooking.  Let  us  consider, 
again,  the  fatigue  of  the  journey 
before  even  this  haven  of  discomfort 
can  be  reached  :  the  day  after  day, 
week  after  week,  of  tedious  pilgri- 
mage from  hotel  to  hotel;  some- 
times forced  to  push  on  too  far  for 
strength  because  no  good  accom- 
modation is  to  be  found  nearer; 
often  delayed  because  power  of  e3c- 
ertion  fails,  or  weather  is  bad,  or 
no  fit  carriage  is  to  be  found,  or 
trains  go  too  early  or  too  late,  or 
run  on  too  long.  Let  us  next  make 
the  fearful  addition  of  anxiety 
about  home,  anxiety  about  self, 
distrust  of  foreign  medical  advice, 
isolation  from  friends,  and  shrink- 
ing from  strangers;  and  when  all 
these  are  taken  into  consideration, 
let  us  try  fairly  to  estimate  what 
serious  good  may  be  expected  for  a 
vast  number  of  those  who  are 
yearly  sent  abroad  for  health. 

And  even  in  the  above  enume- 
ration of  risks  and  dangers,  the 
patient  is  supposed  to  be  travelling 
en  families  with  home  affections 
around  him ;  but  how  is  it  with  the 
solitary  invalid  %  Look  at  the  case 
of  the  young  man  who  has  broken 
down  in  the  midst  of  professional 
pursuits,  and  is  sent  to  wander  to 
Italy  or  JBJgypt,  with  no  other  com- 
panion but  the  memory  of  disap- 
pointed hopes  and  ruined  prospects? 
He  lingers  in  the  society  of  public 
rooms,  with  all  their  noise  and  the 
treacherous  draughts  that  blow 
through  them,  because,  too  languid 
for  occupation,  the  lonely  hours  in 
the  ill-famished  bed-room  are 
insufferable.  Bemedies  tedious 
enough  when  regulated  by  others, 
are  neglected  as  too  irksome  when 
left  to  his  own  care.    The  young 


and  the  strong  around  him  tempt 
him  to  all  that  is  bad  for  his  health  * 
and  when  he  leaves  them,  exhaustea 
with  fatigue,  he  dwells  with  deeper 
depression  on  the  contrasts  of 
their  vigorous  enjoyment  and  high 
spirits,  with  his  blighted  career  and 
ebbing  life.  Is  it  possible  that 
mere  change  of  climate  under  such 
circumstances  can  do  much  good  % 

Yet  we  know  that  change  is  often 
most  beneficial,  but  it  is  so  when 
all  other  things  are  carefully  taken 
into  consideration,  not  when  the 
physician  prescribes  a  journey  of  a 
thousand  miles  as  he  would  a  dose 
of  physic.  It  is  beneficial,  if  or- 
dered early  enough,  while  the 
patient  has  still  sufficient  vigour 
to  bear  much  fatigue  and  discom- 
fort, while  he  is  still  able  to  enjoy 
being  much  in  the  open  air,  so  tnat 
the  change  which  is  felt  is  that  from 
English  to  Italian  skies  and  breezes, 
rather  than  from  English  to  Italian 
rooms  and  fires.  Another  essential 
condition  is,  that  money  conside- 
rations should  not  cramp  the  in- 
valid's movements,  or  make  them 
•  a  matter  of  anxiety.  When  these 
things  are  all  duly  weighed,  un- 
doubtedly much  good  is  done  by 
change,  and  most  especially  where 
it  is  the  nerves  that  are  affected,  or 
when  the  mischief  has  been  caused 
by  over-work  or  over-anxiety  at 
home.  Under  the  effect  of  change 
thus  judiciously  ordered,  youth 
has  in  many  cases  been  restored,. 
hoi)es  that  seemed  fading  for  ever 
spring  up  again,  and  all  that  is  glad 
and  bright  is  associated  henceforth 
with  the  memory  of  the  sunny 
lands  where  life  claimed  its  own 
.  from  the  threateninff  tomb. 

But  leaving  invalids  with  this, 
protest  in  their  favour,  let  us  re- 
turn to  the  robust  commonplace 
tourists,  whose  peculiarities  we  are 
yet  far  from  naving  exhausted. 
Here  we  see  a  group  of  persons 
evidently  abandoned  to  disappoint- 
ment and  disgust;  there  another, 
who  are  in  ecstasies  with  things 
they  would  not  look  at,  or  arrange- 
ments they  would  not  endure  in 
England.  The  former  are  cursing 
their  folly  for  leaving  home.  The 
ta6/€-ci^'Adfe  dinner  has  probably 
disagreed  with  them,  and  a  bilious 
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hue  spreads  over  earth  and  skies. 
To  their  taste,  Lincolnshire  is  better 
worth  seeing  than  the  Oberland, 
and  English  clouds  far  preferable 
to  an  Italian  sky;  foreigners  are 
not  worth  talking  to:  they  speak 
their  own  horrid  languages,  wnich 
is  of  course  very  offensive  to  others 
who  can  only  speak  their  own 
mother-tongue.  How,  in  short,  can 
anything  be  right  in  countries 
where  not  a  fox-hound  is  to  be 
seen,  and  not  a  squire  kills  his  own 
mutton]  The  contented  set,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  quite  as  amus- 
ing with  their  opposite  prejudices. 
They  are  either  detennined  lovers 
of  all  novelties,  or  they  are  im- 
proved in  health  or  spirits  by  their 
tour ;  they  sleep  as  well  on  mys- 
terious stews  as  on  Southdown 
mutton,  and  accordingly  all  is 
couleur  de  rose.  They  think  no 
English  house  equal  to  a  Eoman 
apartment.  The  narrowest  streets, 
the  most  entire  absence  of  trottoirs, 
the  most  perfect  assemblage  of 
anti-perf umesi  cannot  prevent  their 
thinking  every  Continental  town  a 
model  for  London?  *How  shall 
we  bear  London  after  this  T  said  a 
lady  some  years  ago  in  Italy ;  and 
at  that  moment  she  was  in  a  street 
across  which  the  linen  was  con- 
veniently stretched  out  to  dry  from 
house  to  house !  In  a  word,  these 
determined  admirers  praise  Italian 
mineslra  and  the  French  railway 
system.  The  latter  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  instance  of  the  mania 
that  can  be  given,  even  beyond  the 
lavish  admiration  bestowed  on  the 
weed-grown  -nllas  of  Italy  by  those 
who  may  have  seen  a  garden  in 
England.  An  English  family  going 
to  Italy  laat  November  were  to 
leave  Paris  by  the  night  train.  The 
extreme  difficulty  of  getting  correct 
information  about  anything^caused 
them  to  go  to  the  station  an  hour 
too  soon.  This  would  have  been 
annoying  enough  anywhere.  Still 
in  England  they  would  have  spent 
that  hour  by  a  good  fire  in  the 
waitingrroom ;  not  so  in  Paris. 
The  office  was  not  open  to  give  the 
tickets,  and  the  saues  d^aUente  are 
inaccessible  to  those  who  have  not 
got  their  tickets.  In  vain  was  it 
represented  that  an  invalid  and  a 


delicate  child  were  among  the 
party:  the  officials  were  inexorable  : 
and  thus  one  whole  hour  of  a  cola 
November  night  was  passed  with- 
out a  hre,  sittmg  upon  the  luggage 
in  the  open  entrance  hall  of  the 
station.  In  a  minor  degree,  this 
ordeal  inust  be  endured  by  all. 
You  are  obliged  to  go  very  early, 
to  give  time  for  weighing  the 
baggage — ^the  baggage  cannot  be 
weighed  till  the  tickets  are  pro- 
cured, and  till  all  this  has  been 
done  Dy  one  of  the  party,  the  rest 
must  air  wait  standing  with  their 
burden  of  cloaks,  umbrellas,  bags, 
or  *  babies,  as  the  case  may  be ! 
Once  in  the  waiting-room  ypu  can- 
not get  out ;  however  hot,  you  must 
bear  the  stove  or  the  crowd ;  how- 
ever cold,  you  may  not  warm  your- 
self by  walking  up  and  down. 
There  are  the  carriages  in  which 
you  would  be  glad  to  settle  your- 
self comfortably,  or  take  some  in- 
valid or  old  person  quietly  along 
to  their  place  before  the  rush  be- 
gins. But  no.  it  is  not  allowed ; 
you  are  penned  up  like  sheep  in  a. 
fold,  till  the  poKce  dogs  bark  you 
out  all  together,  and  then  woe  to 
the  old  or  the  feeble.  *  The  devil 
take  the  hindmost'  is  the  only 
motto,  and  no  help  is  to  be  had 
from  porters  or  guards,  who  look 
on  while  you  are  weighed  down 
with  trayellmg  paraphernalia  with- 
out moving  an  official  finger  to  give 
help.  And  this  is  what  infatuated 
travellers  pretend  to  prefer  to  the 
freedom  and  civility  oi  English  ar- 
rangements, going  your  own  way 
unmolested,  and  losing  your  own 
baggage  by  your  own  carelessness 
if  you  like.  The  only  parallel  to 
the  prejudice,  though  in  an  oppo- 
site direction,  was  that  recorded  of 
an  English  cook  at  Gibraltar,  some 
years  ago,  who  when  called  upon  to 
admire  a  branch  of  fresh-gathered 
lemons,  said  with  a  sigh,  *yes, 
they  are  fine,  but  they  are  not 
like  what  we  gets  in  England, 
though  r 

Among  all  varieties  of  tourists, 
some  of  the  strangest  are  those  who 
are  occupied,  not  with  the  places 
they  come  to  see,  but  witn  the 
company  who  gather  there.  If 
they  were   stirred  by  the  great 
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human  interest  of  studying  charac- 
ter in  its  individual  or  national 
manifestations,  for  which  the  great 
meeting-places  of  Europe  afford  so 
much  scope,  we  could  not  wonder ; 
but  theirs  is  quite  a  different  pre- 
occupation. Some  whom  we  may 
see  sweeping  across  the  rooms,  and 
coming  in  late  to  dmner,  and  care- 
fully avoiding  the  weakness  of 
giving  a  civil  answer  to  a  neigh- 
bour, are  evidently  occupied  with 
the  company  in  the  way  of  con- 
tempt. They  look  round  with  won- 
der to  see  an  assemblage  so  unwor- 
thy of  their  august  presence.  If 
they  form  a  party  they  keep  close 
together,  to  ward  off  any  approach 
of  the  barbarians.  If  one  or  two 
others  chance  to  arrive  who  appear 
to  belong  to  the  same  set,  to  the 
same  free-impertinence  lodge  as 
themselves,  cabalistic  signs  are  ex- 
changed, and  they  immediately  set 
about  showing  the  vulgar  what  joy 
it  is  for  those  to  whom  they  con- 
descend to  speak. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  see  quite 
another  set  equally  taken  up  with 
the  company  in  the  way  of  admira- 
tion. We  will  not  inquire  what 
are  their  habitual  haunts ;  but  here 
on  this  neutral  territory  of  hotel 
life  thev  do  stand  face  to  face  with 
a  live  lord,  with  a  veritable  coun- 
tess i)erhaps.  Short  of  such  felicity 
as  this,  the  wearers  of  foreign  titles 
afford  scope  for  much  reverence 
and  exultation.  What  an  English 
lady's-maid  called  a  griffin  is  a  per- 
fect phoenix  to  good  Mrs.  Smith,  to 
whom  she  says  three  civil  words 
our  native  countess  would  probably 
have  withheld.  When  the  Graffin 
is  accompanied  by  daughters,  who, 
according  to  German  custom,  bear 
the  same  dignity,  the  admiration 
rises  to  a  higher  pitch.  '  They  are 
all  countesses,'  ones  Mrs.  Smith  in 
her  joy,  and  thinks  of  the  good  folk 
at  home,  and  how  some  will  sym- 
pathize with  her  and  some  be  en- 
vious of  her  privileges.  It  would 
be  curious  to  ascertain  how  much 
popularity  a  certain  hotel  at  Inter- 
iaken  owed  last  summer  to  the  fact 
that  every  day  its  inmates  sat  down 
to  dinner — ^yea,  at  the  same  table 
— yea,  were  served  out  of  the  very 
same  dishes — witii  a  possible  heir  of 


a  Northern  crown,  and  the  princess 
his  daughter ! 

And  now  we  may  look  around 
and  see  how  the  company  is  na- 
tionally grouped.      Here  in  this 
one  room  the  English  bring  their 
reserve,  their  serious  determination 
about  the  thing  they  have  in  hand ; 
the  French  their  easy  manners,  but 
alas!  no  longer  the  easy  flow  of 
talk  that  used  to  be  their  charm  in 
other  days.  Here  we  have  Germans 
with  their   noise  when  they  are 
lively,  their  ponderous  conversation 
when  they  are  serious;   and  our 
brethren  from  across  the  seas  with 
their  restless  curiosity,  their  amus- 
ing conceit,  and  the  peculiarities 
which  made  a   Chamouny  guide 
once  characterize  them  as  des  Jn- 
glais,  comme  qui  dirait,   un  pen 
oourgeois.    Many  others  are  there, 
though  less  easy  to  single  out ;  in 
short,  every  portion  of  tne  civilized 
worla  has  furnished  its  quota  to 
this  motley  crew,  with  whom  we 
breakfast  and  dine,  and  moan  over 
the  weather  day  by  day. 

But  our  study  oi^  these  national 
^oups  is  seriouslv  interfered  with 
in  many  cases  by  ignorance  of 
their  language.  "V^e  are  shut  out 
from  so  much  that  constitutes 
their  habitual  modes  of  thought 
and  association,  that  we  meet  truly 
on  foreign  ground,  talking  of  little 
else  but  the  scenes  before  us,  the 
hopes  and  disappointments  of 
travel.  The  conversation,  such  as 
it  is,  is  carried  on  in  French  of  a 
more  or  less  indifferent  quality  on 
both  sides,  and  soon  flags  or  ceases 
altogether,  when  one  or  the  other 
finds  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  his  native  tongue. 

Formerly,  at  any  rate  one  was 
sure  of  pleasant  conversation 
whenever  one's  companions  were 
French;  now  that  also  is  gone. 
In  public  rooms  and  carriages  they 
are  now  the  most  silent  of  all  tra- 
vellers. On  inquiry  this  singular 
change  is  easily  emlained.  Every 
person  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  questioning  has  given  the  same 
answer.  It  is  too  dangerous  to 
talk  before  strangers,  especially 
those  of  their  own  nation,  more 
especially  in  their  own  country. 
No  one  can  tell  when  the  spy  or 
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delator  sits  by  his  side.  A  man 
may  be  hurried  into  political  con- 
versation, or  into  what  bears  more 
or  less  on  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  before  he  leaves  the 
hotel  or  railway  station  he  may  be 
arrested  and  desired  to  clear  him- 
self before  the  police.  If  this  be 
not  easy,  or  he  cannot  bring  clear 
evidence  of  his  loyalty,  he  may  be 
placed  under  surveillance  for  an 
indefinite  time,  or  perchance  he 
may  disappear.  And  what  is  the 
meaning  of  that  ominous  word? 
It  is  this :  he  may,  without  trial, 
without  notice  to  family  or  friends, 
be  put  in  prison  or  sent  to  Cayenne 
for  such  a  period  as  the  govern- 
ment thinks  best  fitted  to  restore 
the  soundness  of  his  political 
judgment.     ' 

Nevertheless,  since  these  thin^ 
are  done  in  France — ^and  France  is 
the  great  leader  of  free  nations, 
the  great  teacher  of  liberty  to  the 
world — we  must  suppose  they  are 
in  some  way  inscrutable  to  us,  a 
X)art  of  their  magnificent  mission 
to  lead  humanity  in  the  way  it 
should  go.  Have  not  the  writers 
of  the  daily  press,  and  grave  philo- 
sophers in  their  lectures,  and  sub- 
lime oracles  in  state  papers,  all 
affirmed  that  mission,  tnat  apostle- 
ship  of  freedom  baptized  m  the 
blood  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  and 
crowned  by  the  reign  of  Louis 
Napoleon?  And  indeed,  in  one 
sense,  who  can  better  be  said  to 
preach  liberty  than  those  who 
sui9fer  vicariously  for  us  all  the 
horrors  of  irresponsible  power  1 
Who  proclaim  so  emphatically  the 
value  of  free  institutions  as  those 
who  teach  by  example  how  low  a 
great  nation  can  sink  who  has  laid 
down  her  own  freedom  at  the  feet 
of  a  despot  1  It  is  a  somewhat  in- 
verted apostleship,  we  must  own, 
and  one  most  painful  to  carry- 
through;  but  it  appeals  witn 
touching  eloquence  to  the  evidence 
of  our  senses  and  experience,  and 
truly  we  may  hope  that  the  martyr 
nation  will  not  have  sacrificed  itself 
in  vain. 

But  this  is  carrying  us  too  far 
from  tours  and  tourists,  among 
whom  political  speculation  is  not 
perhaps  often   mooted.     Let   us 


return  to  our  Ihterlaken  salon,  and 
look  round  for  those  who  have 
wandered  from  home,  impelled  by 
better  motives  than  any  we  have 
yet  detected ;  for  surely  there  are 
many :  we  need  not  look  only  to 
the  explorers  of  far  lands,  to  those 
who  fearlessly  peril  life  in  the  in- 
terests of  knowledge  and  humanity, 
to  find  travellers  putting  to  most 
valuable  use  the  time  spent  in 
foreign  rambling.  By  none  is  it 
better  employed  than  by  those 
whose  summer  trip  is  the  hard- 
earned  holiday  in  a  life  of  toil  or 
anxiety,  and  none  perhaps  enjoy 
travelling  so  entirely.  The  change 
is  so  complete,  the  relaxation  to 
the  highly-taxed  powers  so  great 
in  this  escape  from  cares  -and 
business,  red-tape  arrangements,  or 
profit  and  loss  calculations,  tnat 
the  whole  soul  is  given  to  enjoy- 
ment. Sometimes  the  health-giving 
excursion  is  made  alone;  often, 
where  means  are  ample,  it  is  the 
yearly  resource  to  brace  up  the 
energies  for  renewed  toil;  but 
there  is  something  almost  touching 
in  the  sight  of  the  family  group 
enjoying  together  and  for  once  this 
rare  delight.  For  years  perhaps 
savings  have  been  laid  by  to  meet 
this  great  expense :  in  many  cases 
God  only  knows  of  how  many  pri- 
vations this  is  the  reward.  The 
hard-worked  father  has  refused  the 
relaxation  for  himself  alone,  that 
later  he  might  take  wife  and 
children  to  enjoy  with  him  scenes 
which  periiaps  he  beheld  in  his 
youth,  which  he  has  described  in 
many  a  fire-side  talk  as  they  lived 
in  lus  memory,-  a  spell  of  beauty 
to  brighten  years  of  monotonous 
labour.  These  are  not  the  travellers 
who  make  a  show ;  but  they  are  in 
right  good  earnest  in  aU  they  un-. 
dertake.  Discomfort  is  a  name; 
fatigue  a  shadow.  They  go  every- 
where, see  everything,  enjoy  every- 
thing; and  their  chance  companions 
must  be  very  insensible  or  very 
ignorant  of  the  real  struggles  of 
life  who  do  not  sympathize  in  their 
pleasure. 

Another  class  who  command  our 
ready  sympathy  are  the  women 
travelling  alone.  The  very  fact  of 
their  being  so  often  tells  its  own 
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tale  of  trials  and  endurance  that 
have  weU  earned  a  brief  season  of 
enjoyment.  It  is  the  widow  and 
her  daughters,  or  sisters,  or  friends, 
who,  by  the  loss  of  youth,  have 
purchased  the  right  to  freedom  of 
action.  *  They  have  borne  the  heat 
and  labour  of  the  day,'  this  is  their 
rest,  and  right  glaa  we  may  be 
when  the  cares  and  disappointments 
of  life  have  left  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ing rest  in  this  shape.  To  none, 
probably,  has  the  facility  of  travel- 
ling been  a  greater  boon  than  to 
women.  Men  could  at  all  times 
move  about  with  more  or  less  of 
expense  or  discomfort;  but  till 
rauroads  made  the  practice  of 
travelling  in  public  carriages 
universal,  gentlewomen  could 
scarcely  move  without  their 
own  carriage  and  servant  to 
attend  them.  Women  whose 
birth  was  above  their  fortune 
consequently  stayed  at  home,-  or 
made  an  expensive  journey  in  a 

Sost-chaise,  if  circumstances  ren- 
ered  it  imperative.  If  forced  by 
scanty  means  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  stage-coach,  it  was  always 
with  a  certain  sense  of  indignity, 
and  a  devout  hope  that  no  acquain- 
tance might  be  in  sight.  As  to 
travelling  abroad,  altnough  dili- 
gences were  more  commonly  used 
bjr  ladies,  and  in  some  respects  less 
disagreeable  than  the  English 
coach,  still  the  difficulties  were 
very  great,  and  only  those 
who  could  command  money  and 
attendance  could  venture  on  any 
lengthened  tour.  To  make  it 
possible  for  women  to  travel  as 
they  do  now,  it  was  necessary  not 
only  that  railroads  should  break 
down  all  conventional  etiquette  on 
the  subject,  but  also  that  the  num- 
ber of  unpretending  travellers 
should  be  so  great  as  to  take  away 
all  appearance  of  singularity  from 
the  fact  'of  women  moving  about 
unattended  by  servants  or  msle 
relations.  Tne  independence  of 
English  women  in  this  respect  is 
still  a  matter  of  wonder  to  foreign- 
ers, and  to  French  women  especially, 
who  confess  that  they  should  feel 
frightened  and  helpless  where  the 
English  enjoy  themselves  freely 
and  without  fear.    When  they  hear 


of  the  young  wives  who  come 
home  from  India  alone,  or  go  out 
to  join  their  husbands  in  any  of 
those  distant  lands  which  scatter. 
English  families  so  widely,  they 
are  struck  with  amazement.  They 
admire  the  courage  when  speaking 
to  English  ladies ;  what  name  they 
give  to  it  when  speaking  of  them 
we  need  not  inquire.  We  may 
congratulate  our  countrywomen  on 
their  self-dependence,  and  on  being 
bom  in  times  when  the  tone  of 
opinion  and  habit  make  such  free- 
dom possible.  We  could  perhaps 
wish  that  some  few  who  have  made 
a  boast  of  their  independence  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  had  kept 
it  for  use  and  not  for  show, — ^we 
may  think  that  the  adventures  of 
some  unprotected  females  were 
hardly  such  as  to  be  proud  of,  and 
some  others  not  worth  recording, — 
and  we  may  perhaps  regret  that 
some  who  made  *a  timely  retreat' 
should  ever  have  made  so  rash  an 
advance ;  but  on  the  whole  we  may 
well  rejoice  to  see  such  numbers 
use  a  rational  freedom.  Enough 
that  it  brings  change  and  pleasure 
to  many  whose  lives  are  too  much 
worn  with  daily  cares,  too  little 
cheered  by  hope,  too  little  sustained 
by  any  prospect  of  better  fortune. 
In  this  brief  holiday  the  dreary 
load  of  petty  cares  and  occupations 
is  laid  aside,  and  the  spirit  streng- 
thened b^r  glimpses  of  that  bright 
world  which  opens  to  us  when  the 
imagination  is  stirred  and  the 
sense  of  beauty  awakened. 

Was  the  sense  of  beauty  more 
dull  in  former  ages  than  now,  that 
in  them  we  find  love  of  scenery  so 
seldom  mentioned  as  a  motive  for 
travelling?  Other  things  would 
hardly  allow  us  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  and  yet  there  is  the  fact 
to  be  accounted  for.  Poets  have 
in  all  ages  dwelt  upon  the  charms 
of  nature.  Often  in  direct  descrip- 
tion, but  oftener  in  allusion  and 
illustration,  they  have  sung  the 
varied  forms  of  natural  beauty,  the 
changes  of  the  seasons,  and  aspects 
of  the  heavens  in  storm  or  sun- 
shine. But  ordinary  men,  intent 
upon  ordinary  avocations,  appear 
to  have  been  insensible  to  what 
charms   us    so    powerfully   now. 
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Even  when  we  do  find  expressions 
indicating  love  of  scenery,  they 
ref  ermostly  to  the  soft  and  pleasing, 
to  scenes  of  rural  repose,  not  to  the 
grandeur  or  sublimity  of  wilder 
regions.  Humboldt  even,  while 
defending  the  writers  of  antiquity 
from  the  accusation  of  indifference 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  admits 
this  point. 

No  descriptions  (he  says)  of  the  eternal 
snow  of  the  Alps,  when  tinged  in  the 
morning  or  evening  with  a  rosy  hue,  of 
the  heaaty  of  the  bine  glacier  ice,  or  of 
■any  part  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery 
of  Switzerland,  have  reached  us  from  the 
■ancients ;  although  statesmen  and  generals, 
with  men  of  letters  in  their  train,  were 
constantly  passing  through  Helvetia  into 
Gaul.  All  these  travellers  think  only  of 
complaining  of  the  difficulties  of  the  way; 
the  romantic  character  of  the  scenery 
never  seems  to  have  engaged  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  even  known  that  Julius 
Caesar,  when  returning  to  his  legions  in 
Qaul,  employed  his  time  while  passing 
over  the  Alps  in  preparing  a  grammatical 
treatise,  De  Analoyia.  Silius  Italicus, 
who  died  under  Trajan,  when  Switzerland 
was  already  in  great  measure  cultivated, 
describes  the  district  of  the  Alps  merely 
•as  an  awful  and  barren  wilderness.* 

Through  the  middle  ages,  when 
war  was  the  one  engrossing  occu- 
pation of  life,  we  hardly  expect 
that  minds  should  have  been  quicklv 
alive  to  forms  of  beauty  which 
excite  the  imagination  without 
touching  any  chord  of  passion. 
But  it  is  strange  to  find  the  same 
insensibility  in  a  man  like  Cardinal 
Bentiyoglio,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  a  period 
when  the  beautiful  in  art  held  no 
small  place  in  the  estimation  of 
Italians.  We  have  his  letters  when 
he  passed  througli  Switzerland  on 
his  way  to  Flanders,  and  nothing 
can  be  a  stronger  contrast  to  the 
modem  tone  of  speaking  of  a  jour- 
ney across  the  Alps. 

But  we  find  the  same  fact  much 
nearer  to  our  own  times.  Though 
Hume,  in  hisjourney  from  Vienna 
into  Italy,  expresses  some  degree 
of  pleasure  in  the  mountain  coun- 
try he  passed  through,  he  never 


warms  in  his  subject  till  he  reaches 
the  classic  plains  of  Lombardy. 
And  Captain  Burt^  who  at  about 
the  same  period  visited  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  is  quite  amusing 
in  his  horror  of  the  scenery.  If 
this  were  mere  individual  taste  it 
would  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
but  when  about  to  describe  some  of 
the  mountains  in  compliance  with 
a  request  of  his  correspondents, 
he  says,  *  I  believe  I  am  the  first 
who  ever  attempted  a  minute  de- 
scription of  any  such  mountains.' 
There  had  been  no  word-painting 
then  of  the  rugged  scenes  so  often 
dwelt  upon  with  rapture  since ;  we 
may  fairly  conclude,  therefore,  that 
travellers  neither  felt  the  pleasure 
of  such  descriptions  nor  expected 
that  they  would  excite  the  sympathy 
of  their  readers.  Further  on,  Cap- 
tain Burt  speaks  of  ^  the  disagreeable 
appearance'  of  the  'huge  naked 
rocks,'  yet  he  likes  them  no  better 
when  they  are  clothed  in  hues  we 
now  deem  so  beautiful.  'To  cast 
one's  eye  from  an  eminence  towards 
a  group  of  them,'  says  he,  *they 
appear  still  one  above  another, 
fainter  and  fainter,  according  to 
the  aerial  perspective,  and  the 
whole  of  a  dismal  brown,  drawing 
upon  a  dirty  purple;  and  rnostcf 
all  disaqreeahte  tvhen  ilie  lieaUi  u 
in  bloom.  He  is  still  more  of^nded 
the  more  he  sees :  it  is  '  iTiogt  horrid! 
when  his  eyes  '  penetrate  far  among 
them,  and  see  more  particularly 
their  stupendous  bulk,  frightful  ir- 
regularity, and  horrid  gloom.''.  .  . 
'In  passing  to  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands,  he  continues,  *  we  pro- 
ceeded from  bad  to  worse,  which 
makes  the  wornt  of  all  the  less  sur- 
prising.' But  he  hastens  to  leave 
tliis  *  disagreeable  subject,'  of  which 
he  is  sure  his  friend  is  as  tired  as 
he  is  himself,  and  concludes  with 
wondering  of  'what  use  can  be 
Buch.  7nonitrou8  excrescences ?'f  So 
much  for  the  opinion  of  an  intel- 
ligent man  in  the  year  1730,  of  the 
country  which  now  for  many  years 
has  been  a  favourite  resort  of 
tourists.     Even  Gray  must  have 


*  CosmoSf  vol.  ii.p.  24.    Col.  Sabine's  translation, 
t  8ee  Letters  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  North  of  Scotland  to  his  Friend  in 
London,     Edited  by  B.  Jamieson.     Vol.  i.  pp.  280-288. 
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felt  the  sublimity  rather  than  the 
beauty  of  mountain  scenery,  when 
he  speaks  of  passing  in  silence 
through  'horrid  Borrodaile,'  lest 
the  rocks  should  fall  on  him.  It 
is  evident  that  the  pleasure  we 
derive  even  from  the  emotion  of 
awe  which  scenes  of  wild  grandeur 
awaken,  was  unknown  to  past  gene- 
rations. To  touch  their  feelings, 
scenery  required  to  be  fitted  for 
peaceful  human  life,  or  at  least  such 
as  invited  to  gentle  contemplations. 
It  would  be  curious  to  inqidre  what 
peculiarities  of  outward  existence 
or  inward  development  have  pro- 
duced this  change ;  but  this  is  not 
the  place  for  such  a  speculation ; 
we  can  only  acknowledge  the  fact, 
and  rejoice  that  we  are  born  in  days 
when  such  a  pleasure  has  been 
added  to  the  list  of  human  eiyoy- 
ments. 

And  what  enjoyment,  apart  from 
strong  affections  or  intense  intel- 
lectual effort,  is  comparable  to  this 
of  contemplating  the  magnificence 
of  nature  H  What  among  physical 
objects  has  any  power  like  this  to 
stir  the  imagination  and  delight 
tiie  senses,  without  exciting  one 
painful  emotion,  without  recalling 
one  of  the  many  associations  of 
suffering  and  evil  that  sadden  our 
contemplation  of  human  life?  Here 
all  is  grand  or  beautiful ;  every  voice 
of  Nature,  whether  from  the  roll- 
ing storm  or  the  babbling  brook ; 
from  the  *  blasted  pine-tops  waving 
to  the  blast,*  the  billows  tossing 
on  the  shore,  or  the  torrent  roaring 
from  its  glacier  cradle,  to  the  soft 
hum  of  insects  whispering  'mid  the 
trembling  leaves,  each  and  all  bear 
music  in  their  tones,  and  waken  a 
chord  of  harmony  in  the  human 
breast.  And  forms  no  less  than 
sounds  are  full  of  beauty ;  but  the 
ceaseless  change  ever  stirring  brings 
a  beauty  beyond  that  of  any  per- 
manent forms.  Change  from  storm 
to  sunshine,  from  clouds  sweeping 
their  giant  shadows  over  the  moun- 
tain's *  barren  breast,'  to  gleams  of 
light  stealing  through  branching 
woods,  over  rugged  cuffs  and  foam- 
ing streams,  now  marldng  the 
depth  of  gloomy  shadows,  now 
pouring  a  sudden  illumination  as  a 
glory  over  broad  waters  or  fields  of 


untrodden  snow ;  these  are  what 
we  cannot  weary  with  watching; 
and  all  these  exquisite  delights  to 
eye  and  ear  are  daily  our  own  to 
enjoy  in  any  of  the  most  cockney- 
thronged  spots  of  Switzerland, 
What  matters  it,  then,  to  the  real 
lover  of  such  scenes  though  bad 
manners,  or  shallow  brains,  or  silly 
affectations  of  native  or  foreign 
growth,  should  flock  there  from 
east,  west,  north,  and  south ;  they 
cannot  screen  tne  mountain  tops 
with  their  tediousness,  they  cannot 
babble  louder  than  the  torrents, 
nor  leave  the  echo  of  their  folly  to 
break  the  solemn  stillness  of  Alpine 
valleys. 

The  easy  terms  on  which   we 
enjoy  the  grand  scenery  of  Switzer- 
land, though  causing  the  crowd  to 
rush  there,  is  no  small  benefit  to 
all.    Not  for  adventurous  members 
of  the  AJpine  Club  alone  is  the 
high  excitement,  the  strong  emo- 
tion stirred  by  the  sublimity  of 
nature.      They  can  indeed   revel 
among  scenes  inaccessible  to  most 
of  us,  but   without   leaving   the 
beaten  track  of  common  tourists 
we  can  share  those  feelings  to  a 
degree  which  makes  us  ask  with 
amazement  how  inan  imate  forms  can 
have  such  power  over  the  soul  ?  With- 
out peril,  without  fatigue  beyond 
what  even  delicate  women  may  dare 
to  encounter,  we  can  behold  moun- 
tain scenery  in  its  grandeur  and 
its  softness,  many  a  rugged  solitude, 
many  a  wild  upland  pasture  alive 
with  a  thousand  cattle ;  and  noisy 
waters,  and  gloomy  forests  through 
which  the  wind  sweeps  with  the 
sound  of  distant  seas.    All  these 
are  within  our  reach ;  nor  is  the 
glacier  world,  with  its  glittering 
pinnacles  and  sapphire  caves,  quite 
shut  out  from  us,  nor  wide  views 
from  mountain  tops,  nor  gathering 
storms  beneath  our  feet,  nor  the 
sea  of  clouds  rolling  below  us,  and 
concealing  the  lower  world  from 
view ;  while  moon  and  stars  begin 
to  pale  in  the  growing  dawn,  and 
one  by  one  snowy  peaks  and  barren 
ridges  catch  the  golden  light  of  the 
rising  sun.     From  none  of  these 
are  we  excluded,  though  we  have 
no  strength  for  great  exertion  and 
no  appetite  for  danger. 
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Even  without  missing  our  table- 
cPIidte  dinner,  the  variety  of  enjoy- 
ment offerea  to  us  is  immense. 
Even  to  the  feeble  and  the  aged, 
who  have  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
accompany  perhaps  some  more  able 
to  roam,  there  is  abundant  delight. 
One  who  could  only  sit  by  the 
shore  of  the  Lake  of  Lupeme  or 
Geneva,  who  could  onlv  drive  from 
Interlaken  to  Grindelwald  or  to 
Thun,  who  could  only  gaze  from  a 
window  at  Chamouny  when  sunset 
spreads  its  hues  of  unearthly  glory 
over  Mont  Blanc, — one,  we  repeat, 
who  could  do  this,  and  no  more, 
would  carry  away  undying  im- 
pressions of  wonder  and  delight. 
At  the  moment  we  write,  recollec- 
tions of  some  who  so  enjoyed  those 
scenes  rise  up  before  us.  They  had 
no  strength  for  lengthened  excur- 
sions, no  •  power  of  encountering 
exertion;  for  one  was  aged,  the 
other  stricken  in  her  youth,  and 
even  then  enjoying  the  last  vivid 
pleasures  a  pale  and  blighted  life 
had  to  give.  But  in  each  the  spirit 
was  bright  to  enjoy,  and  what  was 
within  their  feeble  powers  was 
a  source  of  heartfelt  delight.  In 
the  one,  the  wasted  frame  seemed 
almost  transformed  with  the  en- 
ergy that  so  new  an  excitement 
created  ;  in  the  other,  eyes  still 
bright  in  age,  eyes  in  which  the 
light  of  the  soul  had  kept  a 
brilliancy  that  years  might  other- 
wise have  dimmed,  were  fixed  with 
silent  emotion  on  scene  after  scene 
of  those  glorious  landscapes,  and  the 
mind  was  storing  up  new  images 
for  memon^  to  dwell  upon  ^th 
delight,  so  long  as  any  thoughts  of 
earth  have  power  to  stir. 

Some  minds  are  naturally  alive 


to  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  feel 
it  keenly  even  amid  the  home 
scenery  of  England,  where  there  has 
perhaps  been  no  opportunity  of 
studying  its  wilder  forms :  but  let  us 
consider  how  many  mindfs  are  first 
awakened  to  it  by  the  facility  now 
afforded  to  travelling.  In  these  a 
new  sense  is  unfolded  which  hence- 
forth may  lead  to  the  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  its  other  manifesta- 
tions. Whatever  poetry  lurked  un- 
known in  the  soul  is  thus  stirred 
up,  and  a  new  life  given  to  all  the 
ears  may  hear  or  the  eyes  gaze  upon. 
When  so  much  stress  is  laid  upon 
the  cultivation  of  some  artistic 
taste,  and  painting  and  music  are 
prized  as  civilizers  of  society,  it  is 
as  well  to  remember  what  is  due 
in  this  manner  to  the  cheap  tra- 
velling which  educates  the  senses 
of  thousands  amid  the  beauties  of 
nature.  Nor  is  this  the  only  bene- 
ficial form  of  mental  excitement 
afforded  by  travelling. 

Whether  we  spend  our  holiday 
among  the  charms  of  natural 
scenery,  or  wander  among  the 
relics  of  past  ages, — ^whether  we 
linger  amid  the  wonders  of  art, 
study  human  nature  in  foreign 
cities  or  in  wilder  states  of  society, 
or  give  ourselves  up  to  historical 
associations,  and  ponder  the  great 
mysteries  of  existence  upon  the 
graves  of  departed  nations, — wher- 
ever we  go,  with  eyes  and  hearts 
open,  the  real  benefits  of  travelling 
will  De  ours.  Everywhere  thought  is 
stirred,  imagination  kindled,  poetic 
feeling  awakened,  and  the  whole 
mind  thus  braced  and  refreshed,  to 
return  with  new  energy  to  the 
ordinary  toil  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 
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IT  is  open  weather  at  last ;  open, 
perhaps,  rather  too  wide  to  be 
altogether  agreeable  to  ns,  for 
whom  no  steed  stamps  idle  in  stall 
during  a  frost,  devouring  its  head 
and  its  heart,  and  who  are  some- 
times at  a  loss  to  know  how  such 
an  aperture  may  be  satisfactorily 
filled.  But  concerning  to-day,  have 
we  not  seen  it  advertised  in  an  in- 
fallible column — ^yea,  announced  bv 
him  to  whom  we  may  exclaim  with 
Astyages,  '  Great  art  thou,  O  Bell, 
and  with  thee  is  there  no  deceit 
at  all !' — ^in  manner  as  follows  : — 

East  Bullfinchshire  (Sir  M.  Mowbray), 
Thursday,  21,  Hoppin^ord  Hall,  10.30; 

and  does  not  that'  imply  that  from 
•  9  A.M.  and  onwards  there  is  break- 
fast for  all  comers  in  the  Squire's 
fine  old  entrance-hall?  and  is  not 
the  run  afterwards  just  such  a  run 
as  (provided  always  that  we  con- 
sume not  previously  too  much 
Perigord  pie)  we  may  see  nearly  as 
well  from  our  feet  as  the  mighty 
hunters  themselves  from  tneir 
saddles,  the  multitude  of  covers  in 
and  about  the  park  converting  the 
day's  sport  into  a  succession  of 
short  bursts,  with  checks  just  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  horsemen  wait 
while  a  footman  may  recover  his 
breath  1  Moreover,  the  propinquity 
of  the  meet  to  ourselves  is  an 
advantage  to  a  pedestrian  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  for  though  a  good  pair 
of  feet  may  be  used  as  a  hunter 
with  some  success,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  found  imequal  to  sustain- 
ing the  rdle  of  both  hunter  and 
cover-hack,  with  which  latter  de- 
mand upon  their  prowess  we  can 
to-day  dispense. 

I  trust  that  you  are  well  shod ; 
we  shall  have  some  roughish  country 
to  cross  on  this  flintv  soil,  and  a 
pair  of  city  boots,  built  for  streets 
only,  would  probably  fall  to  pieces 
during  the  day,  leaving  one  to  do 
barefoot  penance  homewards  for 
one's  folly.  I  must  say  that  I  re- 
joice in  seeing  a  man  stoutly  booted, 
and  feel  disposed  to  prophesy 
health  and  long  life  to  him  from 
that  date.  Depend  upon  it,  that 
the  shoemaker  and  the  doctor  re- 


present antagonistic  interests.  Take 
any  small  town,  the  capital  of  a 
country  district,  and  examine  the 
shop-window  of  its  chiefest  shoe- 
maKer ;  if  therein  you  see  paraded 
a  display  of  patent-leathern  or  kid 
specimens,  elaborately  sewn  and 
delicately  belaced  and  embuttoned ; 
of  slippers  and  patterns  f or  slijfpers 
in  hunb's-wool  and  braid,  in  silver 
and  gold,  the  work  of  women's 
hands ;  of  thin  boots  like  gloves  for 
the  feet,  with  the  soles  little 
thicker  than  the  *  uppers,'  and  both 
resembling '  inked  brown  paper ; 
enter  that  shop,  and  you  shall  have 
audience  of  a  little  povertv-stricken, 
melancholy  man,  complaining  of 
everything  and  everybody,  but 
especially  of  the  badness  of  the 
times — ^meaning  of  his  copy  of  the 
times;  emerge,  and  be  sure  of 
meeting  in  the  youth  of  that  dis- 
trict a  palefaced,  stooping,  loafing 
race,  whose  hands  have  a  natural 
attraction  to  their  pockets,  whose 
feet  know  but  to  lounge,  whose 
heads  boast  few  ideas  beyond  bet- 
ting^ smoking,  and  billiards — of 
findmg  its  elders  feeble,  wooden- 
headed,  apathetic,  behind  the  age, 
with  broad  accents  and  narrow 
prejudices — and  lastly,  but  most 
certainly,  of  seeing  a  plump  and 
pompous  doctor  step  briskly  from 
the  neatest  of  broughams,  wealth 
in  his  dress  and  complacency  in  his 
countenance.  Mark,  on  the  con- 
trary, our  own  Trotborough:  re- 
memljer  its  far-famed  cricket-club, 
and  the  number  of  its  yearly  con- 
tingent to  the  county  Eleven, 
which  contests  on  equal  terms  with 
All  England :  remember  your  ad-  . 
miration  of  its  volunteers,  to  whom 
also  Colonel  O'Honmiyside  made  so 
many  compliments  at  their  last 
inspection  (to  be  sure  he  had  used 
nearly  the  same  words  to  the  Third 
Gabishire  the  day  before,  and  to  the 
Fifteenth  Blokinghamshire  the  day 
before  that,  but  he  did  seem  to 
mean  more  than  usual  in  this  case) : 
remember  the  games  which  the 
Squire  gave  to  the  neighbourhood 
last  summer  in  his  park,  and  that 
exciting  hurdle-race,  with  thirty- 
four  starters  and  three  dead-heats 
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before  we  could  decide  it :  and  see 
the  immediate  results  of  these 
things— firstly,  in  that  thriving  .and 
influential  burgher,  our  shoemaker, 
Mr.  Mozin,  often  mayor,  generally 
churchwarden,  always  alderman ; 
whose  efforts  got  up  the  literary 
institution,  whose  speech  decided' 
the  last  borough  election ;  can  you 
not  see  the  words  *  I  am  well  to  do' 
written  in  his  shop  front :  in  the 
seven-league  boots,  beautiiul  upon 
the  mountains,  the  glittering  tops, 
the  cricket^shoes,  tne  knapsacKs, 
which  it  displays,  disdaining  not 
the  highlow  of  rural  humility ;  in 
the  very  wooden  model,  large  and 
highly-polished — ^the  avTo-K66opvos, 
as  Plato  might  caU  it — suspendea 
over  his  respectable  doorway?  Then 
for  the  second  result,  turn  to  our 
doctor,  whose  feats  on  the  ice 
amused  you  so  much  the  other  dav ; 
see  him  shabby,  insignificant,  the 
proprietor  of  a  small  gig  and  a 
smaller  pony,  with  his  business 
lying  mainly  among  the  old  women, 
and  his  general  powers  and  cha- 
racter fitting  him  admirably  for 
their  companionship.  No,  rely  upon 
it  that  if  you  are  a  good  customer 
to  the  doctor,  accidents  and  infec- 
tions apart,  you  are  not  doing  your 
duty  by  your  shoemaker ;  and  never 

Sudge  to  pay  a  lon^  bill  to  Mr. 
ozin,  certain  that  it  represents 
many  times  the  value  therein 
written  in  health  and  heartiness, 
both  mental  and  bodily. 

Did  it  never  strike  jrou  how 
much  character  there  lies  in  boots : 
yea,  how  many  an  inner  trait  of 
the  mind  peeps  out  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  trousers?  Who  does 
not  know '  the  Balmoral  effeminate.' 
a  young  boot;  lazy^  high-heelea, 
conceited;  French  m  its  polish. 
Chinese  in  its  tightness;  calculatea 
for  stepping  from  drawing-room  to 
smoking-room,  or  at  most  from 
club  to  park : — ^*  the  Wellington  de- 
fiant,' a  middle-aged  boot ;  sauare- 
toed,  stiff,  tree-polished,  creaking ; 
with  a  mnchard  for  treading  upon 
somebody's  most  cherished  corn,  or 
kicking  somebody  else  from  the 
apartment : — *theBlucher  churlish,' 
loose-fitting,  awkward,  muddy ; 
delighting  in  wiping  itself  against 
you  as  it  passes,  and  in  leaving  its 


exact  measurement  nature-printed 
on  your  carpet :— *  the  Albert  snob- 
bisn,'  seedy,  mis-shapen,  ready- 
made  ;  with  heel  down-trodden  and 
vain  attempts  to  conceal  slits  in 
the  side ;  bearing  an  unmistakeable 
look  of  outcasthood  and  imposture ) 
Who  does  not  also  know  *  the  Ox- 
ford-shoe acrobatic,' Hght,  springy,, 
cheerful  *  with  laughter  in  its  foot- 
fall, and  the  invisible  wings  of 
leaping,  airy-footed  boyhood  at- 
tacned,  Hermes-like,  to  its  heel : — 
the  honest  *  Laced  boot  of  good- 
fellowship;'  strong  itself,  and  speak- 
ing of  a  strong  form  above  it; 
which  could  tell  many  tales  (were 
its  tongue  endowed  with  speech) 
of  mountains  ascended,  Alpine  or 
Caledonian,  of  streams  leapt  or 
forded,  of  leagues  of  road  or  neath 
trodden  at  wondrous  pace,  of  hearty 
and  tried  companionship  in  feats  of 
activity,  daring, and  endurance;— 
the  very  type  of  vigorous,  earnest, 
self-reliant  manhood?  And  last, 
who  knows  not,  and  loves  not,  *the 
Cloth-boot  benevolent,'  the  genuine 
successor  to  the  latter  two,  the 
dear  old  comfortable  supporter  of 
healthy,  hearty  age ;  the  life  of  the 
fireside  circle,  as  it  rests  cosily  on 
its  own  comer  of  the  fender ;  on 
which  grandchildren  ride  to  the 
Cross  of  Banbury,  at  which  they 
sit  for  the  oft-repeated  fairy-tale ; 
inclining  to  totter,  but  guiltless  of 
gout ;  its  sound  well-known  in  the 
aisle  of  the  village  church,  and  to 
the  ears  of  the  sick  and  destitute ; 
itself  the  pedestal  to  how  great  a 
weight  of  experience  and  good 
sense,  of  thoughtful  kindness  and 
hospitality  ?  Who  shall  say  there 
is  no  character  in  boots?  Ajid 
these  are  but  the  broader  divisions, 
the  genera,  capable  of  subdivision 
into  their  many  species,  each  distin- 
guished by  its  separate  traits  most 
easily  to  be  recognised.  Describe 
to  me  a  man's  habits,  and  I  will  fit 
his  foot  to  a  nicety.  Tell  me  how 
your  friends  are  shod,  and  I  will 
tell  you  their  characters  almost  to 
a  gesture.  By  their  boots  shall  you 
know  them. 

But  here  we  are  at  the  Hall,  and 
did  you  ever  see  a  finer  old  house  ? 
Look  at  its  wonderful  irregular 
front,  jutting  out  into  all  sorts  of 
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unexpected  promontories  and  pen- 
insulas of  masonry,  and  its  midti- 
tude  of  buttresses  and  comers  and 
dark  nooks,  seeming  to  have  been 
designed  with  special  view  to  hide- 
and-seek  and  *  I-spy'  for  prospective 
generations  of  cnildren.  Look  at 
its  roof,  a  perfect  forest  of  turrets 
and  pointed  gables  and  twisted 
chimneys,  grouping  upwards  in 
fantastic  ascent  to  the  clock-tower 
enthroned  like  their  king  in  the 
middle.  Look  at  those  windows — 
high,  broad,  and  bountiful— form- 
ing at  least  half  of  the  superficies 
of  the  house,  with  deep  recesses 
and  massive  stone  muiiions:  no 
need  to  take  window-tax  into  his 
plans  had  the  architect  who  de- 
signed those,  nor  had  legislation 
then  stepped  in  to  spoil  outward 
taste  and  inward  comfort  at  one 
stroke.  How  grandly  the  low 
winter-morning  sxm  lights  them  up 
into  warm  dazmng  sheets  of  gold, 
and  how  finely  they  contrast  with 
the  cold  grey  walls  in  which  they 
are  set,  row  under  row,  like  the 
jewels  in  Aaron's  breastplate.  See 
their  borrowed  light  thrown  back 
upon  those  stately  yews  under  the 
terrace,  where  it  meets  and  mingles 
with  its  parent  light,  as  though  sun 
and  naoon  were  shininff  together. 
Old  as  the  house  is,  those  yews 
must  be  older;  they  must  have 
thrown  as  sombre  an  arch  over  that 
road  in  days  when  squires  led 
thereon  horses  for  knights,  as  they 
throw  now  over  these  grooms  los- 
ing horses  for  squires;  and  have 
dipped  their  branches  as  now  into 
that  dyke  in  which  the  moorhens 
are  flapping  vigorously  about,  glad 
at  the  departed  frost  or  scared  at 
the  tramp  of  many  steeds,  when  it 
was  a  reial  serviceable  moat,  to  be 
crossed  only  by  a  drawbridge, 
guarded  with  a  frowning  gate  and 
portcuUiSi  And  equally  old  must 
be  these  gnarled  and  wrinkled  oaks, 
under  which  we  are  standing,  and 
fellows  to  which  we  have  been 
passing  all  the  way  across  the  park, 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  red  dry 
fem^  or  standing  out  in  bold  relief 
on  little  knolls  of  primaeval  turf, — 
the  straggling  remains  of  the  old 
Boyal  forest ;  for  this  country-side 
has  been  famous   as   a  hunting- 


ground  from  the  day  when  a  Nor- 
man king  fenced  it  round  with  the 
most  stringent  of  all  possible  game- 
laws,  and  fedconry  and  venery  held 
the  throne  which  has  come  down 
uninterruptedly  to  their  liueal  de- 
scendants, pheasant-shooting  and 
fox-hunting. 

But  we  mustn't  linger ;  let  us  go 
in  to  breakfast.  •  We  must  wade  up 
to  the  front-door  knee-deep  in  a 
sea  of  waving  tails,  and  hanging 
ears,  and  sedate-looking  noses  eager 
for  the  scent ;  for  here  is  Jim  Tops 
and  his  pack  disposed  on  the  open 
flat  before  the  house,  levelled  for- 
merly for  a  courtyard  or  a  bowling- 
green,  or  some  other  absurd  en- 
closure, in  days  when  our  sires 
lived  more  for  the  gratification  of 
the  mouth  than  the  eyes,  and  did 
their  best  with  trees  and  brick 
waJls  to  shut  out  air  and  scenery 
from  their  dwellings.  Grood  morn- 
ing, Jim ;  fine  day  for  scent :  yes, 
coming  out  on  tne  wooden  norse 
again.  I  know  that  Jim  nurses  in 
his  heart  a  lofty  contempt  for  me 
apro2X>s  of  my  pedestrian  appear- 
ances with  his  liounds,  and  asso- 
ciates me  with  poor  old  half-brained 
Tallyho  Jack,  who,  in  a  ragged  and 
soiled  hunting  coat — once  red,  now 
purple  with  age  (and  very  little 
other  clothing  to  add  to  the  inven- 
tory)— ^has  run  with  them  for  these 
thirty  years,  and  picked  up  many  a 
hard-earned  sixpence  by  opening 
the  opportune  gate  or  retrieving 
the  riderless  horse.  But  Jim  loves 
his  joke,  thinking  indeed  a  ^*eat 
deal  of  a  very  small  one,  and  in- 
variably reproduces  an  old  com- 
Earison  of  my  walking-stick  to  a 
orse  once  made  by  me,  which  has 
done  duty  in  tickling  his  fancy  and 
keeping  him  civil  ever  since.  He 
once  expressed  his  opinion  of  me 
very  succinctly  to  a  mutual  friend, 
'  Yes,  sir,  he  be  a  pleasant-spoken 
gen'lman, — ^but  Law  bless  you !' 

In  we  go,  and  find  the  glorious 
old  entrance-hall  spread  orthodoxly 
as  a  refectory,  with  a  double  line  of 
table  down  its  length  and  a  third 
crossways  on  the  ddiSy  and  the 
grim  old  figures  portrayed  above 
the  wainscot  staring  down  from 
their  regions  of  armour  and  es- 
cutcheons, of   antlers   and  other 
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trophies  of  the  cotemporaiy  chase, 
on  their  successors  m  field  and 
feast,  who,  let  us  hope,  are  about 
to  do  as  much  justice  to  their 
memory  in  the  former  as  they 
certainly  are  now  doing  in  the 
latter.  And  there  is  the  Squire, 
ready  like  the  rest  for  the  fray, 
with  his  coat  in  its  war-paint, 
moving  about  with  a  word  of 
welcome  for  everybody,  and  look- 
ing like  a  chief  as  ne  is.  And 
there  at  the  top  of  one  table,  pre- 
siding at-  an  enormous  urn,  and 
surrounded  by  heroes  in  red,  green, 
and  black,  entering  into  their  topics 
of  turnips  and  horses  and  magis- 
trates' meetings,  as  if  these  had 
long  been  the  special  subjects  of 
her  own  attention — evidently  rather 
proud  of  the  gentle  air  to  which 
these  rou^h  natures  tame  them- 
selves while  in  her  presence,  but 
quiet  and  dignified  and  self-pos- 
sessed— sits  Edith,  his  niece,  en- 
throned the  queen  of  the  feast,  the 
tea-pot  her  orb,  and  the  sugar- 
tongs  her  sceptre.  It  is  only  pos- 
sible to  achieve  a  few  hurried 
words  with  her  over  a  coffee-cup, 
such  is  the  throng  of  courtiers 
demanding  audience,  and  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  breakfast 
down  here  below  the  salt  as  a 
penalty  for  our   late   arrival     I 


should  recommend  you,  as  you 
value  your* condition,  to  take  just 
as  little  coffee  as  may  prevent 
positive  drought,  and  to  remember 
that  Kedgeree,*  though  a  viand 
admirable  to  the  palate,  is  scarcely 
so  well  suited  for  the  wind.  If  we 
were  training  selon  les  rhgles,  we 
should  quench  our  thirst  with  a 
dry  biscuit,  and  stop  up  our  hunger 
with  a  nearly  raw  beefsteak ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  rather  too  late  to 
Degin  such  asceticisms  a  few 
minutes  only  before'  the  start,  and 
tlie  benefit  to  be  derived  might  be 
scarcely  worth  the  excitement 
which  such  an  order  would  create 
among  the  Squire's  servants. 

But  everybody  is  turning  out, 
and  wo  must  leave  breakfast,  whe- 
ther scientific  or  purely  sensual, 
for  more  exciting  scenes.  Isn't  it 
a  great  sight  to  see  that  fine  old 
fellow,  Sir  Melton,  riding  off  at  the 
head  of  his  pack? — his  grey  hair 
streaming  out  from  under  his  hat, 
but  his  figure  as  erect  and  firm  in 
the  saddle,  and  his  nerve  as  un- 
shaken, as  when  in  a  great  county 
crisis  he  first  took  these  hounds — ^a 
date  beyond  the  memory  of  any 
one  now  following  him,  except 
perhaps  that  of  Tallyho  Jack  afore- 
said. The  Squire,  too,  is  as  con- 
spicuous among  the  troop  as  Saul 


*  It  lias  been  saggested  to  me  that  many  readers  of  Fraser  may  be  unacquainted 
with  Kedgeree,  and  to  such  I  am  sure  that  I  shall  become  almost  as  great  a  benefactor 
as  M.  Soyer  himself,  by  introducing  them  to  so  delicious  a  preparation.  It  is  a 
native  of  India,  as  its  name  imports,  but  equally  welcome  to  an  English  breakfast- 
table  ;  and  I  cordially  advise  every  one  who  reads  the  following  recipe  that  he 
forthwith  command  his  cook  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  old  Head  Cook  to  the  fire  he  sped, 

For  the  breakfast  bell  was  ringing; 
The  Haddock  he  flung  on  the  embers  red, 

And  he  set  the  saucepan  singing ; 
'Other  white  fish  may  suit,^  quoth  he, 
*  But  the  crisp  little  Haddock's  the  fish  for  me.' 

He  broiled  it  brown,  and  he  minced  it  broiled ; 

Two  hard  eggs  minced  be  also  ; 
And  of  rice  he*d  a  teacupfnl  meetly  boiled ; — 

,Well  knew  he  when  rice  to  call  so, — 
'  For  if  boiled  enough  for  a  Curry,*  quoth  he, 
'  It  is  boiled  enough  for  a  Kedgeree.' 

With  an  ounce  of  butter  he  mixed  them  then  ; 

Quoth  he,  *  A  right  toothsome  stu£f  is  it,' 
As  he  sprinkled  thy  pepper,  sad  Cayenne, 

And  of  mustard  a  quantum  sufficit, 
'  Now  mine  apron  and  paper  cap,'  quoth  he, 
'But  my  lord  eats  twice  of  this  Kedgeree  !* 
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among  Ms  subjects,  though  less 
from  size  than  from  Ms  handsome 
open  face  and  something  particu- 
larly manly  and  gallant  about  his 
general  presence.  Put  him  into  a 
coat  of  mail,  and  what  a  first-rate 
knight-errant  he  would  make ! 
See,  too,  here  is  our  Polish  friend, 
Captain  SbisMtz,  mounted  on  an 
old  carriage-horse  of  the  Squire's, 
who  is  quite  right  not  to  trust  Mm 
with  more  valuable  cattle.  He  is 
most  elaborately  got  up  for  ^la 
sporty  in  a  velvet  coat,  with  flying, 
button-holes  (to  use  the  analogy  of 
buttresses),  expanding  into  floriated 
tails  of  braid  all  over  the  chest,  like 
the  hinges  of  a  mediaeval  door  ;  in 
a  waistcoat  of  blaa  aad  as  under- 
WMStcoafc  of  red,  and  a  scarf  of 
gnen  and  white;  and  by  St.  Cris- 
pin, a  real  pair  of  Hessians,  with 
tassels  and  all  complete — the  only 

gair  I  ever  saw  alive !  Altogether 
e  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  foreign  gentleman  famous  from 
the  pencil  of  Mr.  Leech,  who 
thought  he  could  catch  a  fox. 

Now  open  your  lungs  and  stir  up 
your  pluck,  for  this  cover  seldom 
gives  what  the  Irishman  called  '  a 
blank  find,*  and  in  a  few  minutes 
we  shall  want  both  in  their  best 
order.     Do   you   know  anything 
about    horses    and    hounds?     I 
f rsuikly  confess  that  I  don't    I've 
no  doubt  that  these  are  a  mag- 
nificent  pack    and    are   working 
beautifully;  but  to  me  they  look 
very  like  a  cross  between  a  pointer 
and   a   Eussian    sheep-dog,    and 
beyond  a  general  idea  as  to  who  is 
well  mounted  and  who  isn't,  the 
horses  make  very  little  impression 
upon  me.    No,  I  am  thorougMy  a 
footman.    I  confess  to  little  plea- 
sure in  the  strength  of  an  horse ; 
but  I  do  delight  greatly  in  a  man's 
legs.    An  otter  yields,  to  my  tMnk- 
ing,  far  finer  sport  than  a  fox ;  but 
Bimfinchshire  is  not  a  habitat  of 
otters,  and   in  their  absence  we 
must  for  a  good  day  of  peristaltic 
exercise  be  content  with  the  less 
noble  animal  and  the  inferior  sport. 
There  they  go — ^we  are  off!    Let 
us  try  to  get  a  start  of  the  horses 
at  first,  and  while  they  are   all 
going  round  by  that  gate,  we  can 
squeeze  throu^  this  shaw  with 


the  hounds;  thereby  exhibiting  at 
one  and  the  same  time  two  distinct 
advantages  which  the  pedestrian 
method  possesses  over  the  equea- 
trian— firatly,  in  the  biped  ability 
to  climb   and   crouch,  modes  of 
locomotion  impossible  to  a  horse ; 
secondly,  in  the  fearlessness  with 
wMch,  provided  we  stain  not  the 
scent   prematurely,  we   may  run 
among  the  very  hounds  without 
danger    of    injuring    or    unduly 
hurrying  them,  or  of  drawing  forth 
any  of  those  choice  and  voluble 
formulae  suited   for    such   emer- 
gencies with  wMch  the  vocabulary 
of  Jim  Top&  abe^HidB.     See,  wa. 
hwnu  gaorad  a  whole  field  in  ad- 
vance of  the  foremost.    Let  us  not, 
however^  be  jealous,  but  charitably 
leave  this  next  gate  open  for  them 
all;  so  shall  they  bless  us  from 
their   saddles.     And   now  for  a 
vigorous  *  spirt'  tMough  the  tur- 
nips, to  be  over  that  low  spot  in  the 
coming   hedge  before   the  whole 
field  are  upon  us,  for  to  be  ridden 
over  in  a  gap  is  not  only  painful  at 
the  moment  of  contact,  but  calcu- 
lated to  mar  one's  ensuing  day's 
sport  and  exercise.    Bravo !  we  are 
through.    But  we  must  now  resign 
the  lead,  and  permit  some  of  our 
Centaur  competitors  graduidly  to 

gass  us.  Let  them  not  deem, 
owever,  for  a  moment  liiat  the 
Lapithae  are  yet  beaten,  or  that 
themselves  are  about  to  be  sole 
occupants  of  the  fair  Thessalian 
meads.  Some  turn  of  the  wily 
prey  shall  yet  give  the  infantry 
'that  due  superiority  over  the 
cavalry  wMch  was  established  on 
that  mythological  occasion  when 
Peirithous's  groomsmen  behaved 
badly  to  Hiijpodameia's  brides- 
maids, and  which  even  in  our  own 
day  every  battle  and  every  fresh 
invention  of  war  seems  to  be 
yearly  increasing. 

Well,  it  is  no  bad  tMng  to  be  a 
little  in  the  rear  just  now,  for  here 
come  to  the  park-brook,  and  we 


we 


shall  thus  gain  a  full  view  of  the 
various  prowess  and  catastrophes 
thereat,  without  the  necessity  of 
slackening  pace  to  suit  a  Parthian 
attitude  of  retrospection  somewhat 
uncomfortable  to  an  English  neck. 
There  goes  Sir  Melton  over  it  like 
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a  bird — ^yea,  like  a  kingfisher — and 
straight  on  -without  looking  back 
for  a  momentj  as  if  he  neither 
thought  anything  of  his  achieve- 
ment nor  cared  what  fate  others 
may  meet  in  following  it.  Several 
more,  too,  the  Squire  among  them, 
take  it  in  more  or  less  good  style, 
but  the  latter  is  not  so  exclusively 
eager  in  the  animal  part  of  the 
sport  as  to  be  jjroof  against  the 
temptation  of  taking  a  little  paren- 
thetical diversion  out  of  his  fellow 
mortals ;  with  which  idea  he  slack- 
ens pace,  for  well  he  knows  that 
Captain  Sbiskitz  and  the  old  coach- 
horse  are  close  in  his  rear,  and 
much  he  doubts  the  ability  of 
either  to  surmount  the  park-brook 
after  a  rapid  thaw.  See  that 
illustrious  refugee,  with  violent 
gestures  of  arm.  leg,  and  back, 
driving  his  steea  at  the  water,  in 
an  excited  state  of  mingled  courage 
and  despair,  both  feeUngs  urging 
him  wildly  to  the  leap.  But  the 
old  roadster  is  a  great  deal  too  pru- 
dent to  attempt  more  than  he 
knows  his  power  to  perform.  He 
digs  his  fore-feet  into  the  bank, 
and  stops  dead  short  as  if  he  had 
run  up  against  a  wall.  Ha  1  ha ! 
there's  a  summerset  for  you !  Could 
Boleno  himself  have  better  dived 
through  the  window  of  a  china- 
shop?  Head  foremost  he  shoots 
from  his  saddle,  and  revolves  in 
exactly  such  an  orbit  as  throws  him 
flat  on  his  back  into  the  water, 
beneath  which  he  disappears  from 
view  with  a  smacking  sound, — ^first 
throwing  up  such  a  waterspout  as 
to  suggest  that,  with  a  foreigner's 
adaptability  to  circumstances,  he 
has  suddenly  turned  whale,  and 
^splacing  enough  in  an  heap  on  the 
rignt  hand  and  on  the  left  to  make, 
one  momentarilv  realize  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Eed  Sea.  See  his  hat 
rise  and  float  over  him,  like  a  large 
bubble  denoting  the  presence  of 
animal  matter  below.  I  hope  sin- 
cerely that  swimming  is  an  art  cul- 
tivated at  his  inland  home,  for  to 
go  in  after  him  would  be  a  great 
sacrifice  to  humanity,  involving  no 
less  than  the  loss  of  to-day's  run  ; 
for  a  water-logged  vessel  makes  but 
a  stem  chase.  That  will  do :  he  is 
up  again,  and  clinging  piteously 


to  a  willow.  So  I  think  we  may 
leave  him  now  to  empty  his  own 
Hessians  and  wring  out  his  velvet 
coat ;  and  I  dare  say  Tallyho  Jack 
will  look  after  his  horse — ^for  here 
comes  up  behind  us  that  useful 
half -file  of  irregular  infantry,  with 
a  fine  scent  for  an  accident  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  vulture,  and 
make  a  doctor's  fortune.  Can  you 
jump  the  brook  1  I  think  I  can, 
if  laughter  will  let  me  :  but  don't 
you  try  it,  if  you  have  any  doubt 
of  your  powers.  Take  the  warning 
of  the  captain  and  the  advice  of 
his  horse,  and — see — if  you  scram- 
ble up  that  pendant  willow,  which 
overhangs  tne  stream  like  a  draw- 
bridge, you  will  have  an  easy  drop, 
to  the  other  side : — and  so  we  go 
on  our  way  rejoicing. 

Only  half  of  the  field  are  before 
us  as  yet ;  the  remainder  are  still 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  brook, 
where  they  have  been  pretending 
to  commiserate  the  captain,  but 
have  transparently  had  other  and 
stronger  reasons  for  stopping. 
There  they  go,  turning  to  rignt  and 
left  in  search  of  a  bridge;  and 
whereas  I  happen  to  know  that 
such  an  accommodation  is  not  to 
be  found  at  less  distance  than  hdf 
a^  mile,  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  we  nave  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  again.  Well,  it  is 
at  all  events  better,  even  for  consi- 
derations of  sport,  to  come  out  on 
foot,  than,  mounted,  to  fail  either 
in  strength  of  steed  or  stoutness  of 
heart.  And  now  how  are  we  to 
regain  our  place  ?  Ha !  look  there ; 
I  knew  it ;  they  are  running  straight 
for  that  smaller  cover,  where  there 
will  surely  be  a  short  check. — Capi- 
tal !  we  are  again  to  the  fore ;  and 
now  let  us  seek  this  high  comer  of 
the  wood,  a  point  whence  we  may 
see  at  once  in  which  direction  the 
crafty  one  breaks  away  again.  How 
the  pheasants  are  whirring  out  over 
our  heads ;  this  is  one  of  the  cen- 
tral preserves :  and  watch  the  con- 
flicting emotions  visible  in  the 
Squire  s  face,  as  excitement  in  to- 
day's run  or  anticipation  of  to- 
morrow's battue  predominates  in 
his  thoughts.  There  isLoderthe 
keeper,  too,  who  has  been  warily 
hovering  about  for  such  a  contin- 
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gency,  anxious  lest  the  timid  birds 
stray  into  the  enemy's — yea,  his 
bitter  enemy's — country,  and  roll- 
ing out  Saxon  expletives  tenibleto 
hear  at  the  licensed  havoc  in  pro- 
gress before  his  very  eyes.  S)on 
shall  he,  in  calmer  mood,  traverse 
with  his  dog,  sheplierd-like,  the 
hedgerows  and  outlying  shaws. 
and  gently  suggest  to  nis  scattered 
flock  to  return  to  their  ravaged 
fold,  nor  desist  till  each  well- 
marked  wanderer  is  once  more  in 
safety. 

Why,  how  strangely  out  of  breath 
you  are !  Surely  a  run  of  not  much 
more  than  a  mile  ought  not  to  have 
so  completely  air-pumped  you  I  Your 
*  wave  of  life'  has  become  a  very 
Atlantic  roller,  and  seems  threaten- 
ing to  burst  the  cavern  into  which 
it  rushes  with  its  fierce  ebb  and 
flow.  Ah!  what  do  I  see?  Is  that 
really  a  belt  peeping  from  below 
your  waistcoat  ]  and  have  you  posi- 
tively had  the  insanity  to  adopt 
that  absurd  tradition  of  binding 
tight  your  waist  for  a  run^-girding 
up  your  loins  with  a  vengeance-— 
wnich  I  thought  was  long  ago 
exploded,  with  the  theory  of  'se- 
cond wind,'  and  other  such  school- 
boyish  superstitions]  Stitch?  I 
should  think  you  probably  /uivegot 
a  stitch!  and  you  are  certainly 
doing  your  best  to  sew  it  tighter. 
Don't  you  know  that  nine  men  out 
of  ten  habitually  work  their  lungs 
more  by  aid  of  the  stomach  thaji 
of  the  chest  ?  and  though  the  habit 
is  doubtless  a  pernicious  one- 
tending,  I  am  assured,  to  the  ossi- 
fication of  the  pectoral  cartilages 
(which  of  course  you  will  at  once 
understand  to  be  quite  dreadful  to 
think  of);  and  further,  by  weakening 
the  voice  (for  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles are  not  so  strong  at  eimiration 
as  the  pectoral),  causing,  I  nave  not 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  half  the 
stammering  and  nearly  aU  the 
•clergymen's  throats'  in  England ; 
— and  though  as  the  cause  of  such 
woes  it  should  certainly  be  overcome, 
if  possible,  at  leisure: — still,  my 
good  sir,  common  sense  will  surely 
tell  you  that  this  is  the  worst  con- 
ceivable moment  for  trying  forcible 
remedies,  when  one  reguires  all 
one's  usual  aids  to  breathing,  higher 


or  lower,  correct  or  incorrect,  in 
their  most  capacious  and  unem- 
barrassed form.  If  your  method 
is  wrong,  such  as  it  is  you  must 
use  it  now :  if  right,  why  encumber 
yourself  with  useless  appliances? 
Off"  with  the  belt,  prav,  at  once ; 
and  if — through  fear  of  finding  your 
gristle  turned  prematurely  into 
bone,  or  a  more  wholesome  dread 
of  the  tonsil-scissors  of  some  quack 
restorer  of  voice — you  are  keen  to 
train  your  lungs  in  so  correct  a 
regime  of  pneumatics,  put  it  on 
again  as  soon  as  we  reacli  home, 
and  you  may  possibly  do  yourself 
sqme  good. 

See,  he  is  off"  again  ;  now  for  it 
once  more,  and  nurrah  for  our 
recovered  wind  and  place !  It  will 
be  a  longer  burst  this  time,  if  I 
.  mistake  not,  for  our  course  is  now 
leading  boldly  out  from  the  region 
of  covers  and  checks  towards  the 
broad  open  chalk  downs,  first-rate 
running-ground  for  fox,  dog,  horse, 
and  last — ^but  alas!  not  in  equal 
proportion  —  for  man.  We  must 
keep  some  wind,  and  pluck,  and 
muscle  intact  for  that  final  emer- 
gency, for  there  we  shall  encounter 
no  stone  wall,  no  rasping  hedge 
or  six-barred  gate  to  give  advan- 
tage to  a  climbing  biped :  it  will 
be  a  sheer  trial  of  nerve  and  bottom, 
and  inust  be  prepared  for  accord- 
ingly.* Still  we  may  as  well  take 
present  advantage  of  this  stiff 
ploughed  field,  and  while  the  horses 
are  labouring  heavily  through  the 
deep  soil,  and  prudent  riders  for- 
bear the  spur,  we  can  scud  at  our 
swiftest  along  this  narrow  furrow — 
which  is  as  smooth  as  a  high  road 
to  our  smaller  requirements — ^foot 
before  foot,  like  Mr.  Blondin  on  a 
rope:  and  so  we  leave  our  com- 
petitors again  behind  us.  Now 
across  the  grass  meadow,  where  the 
cows  stand  stupidly  staring  at  the 
novel  procession,  but  having  appa- 
rently, by  the  time  the  horses  are  on 
the  scene,  made  up  their  minds  as  to 
its  nature,  join  in  alongside  with 
insane  capers  and  whiskings  of  tail, 
and  try  hard  to  surmount  the  hedge 
in  company,  as  though  they  too 
were  fed  upon  oats.  And  now  a 
six-foot  stone  wall  and  a  gate  of 
equal  height,  and,  see,— as  stoutly 
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padlocked  as  if  the  farmer  were  a 
sworn  enemy  to  field  sports  (as  in- 
deed he  very  likely  is),  and  had 
foreseen  this  very  situation ;  the 
horsemen  have  depended  on  open- 
ing it  easily,  and  are  regularly 
pounded;  no  chance  for  one  of 
them  but  a  long  circuit  or  a  tedious 
dismounting  to  imhinge  the  pon- 
derous obstacle.  Shall  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  sho^ving  them 
our  superiority,  and  climbing  it 
ourselves,  leave  them  to  follow  as 
best  they  may?  The  temptation 
is  very  great,  and  the  triumph 
would  be  complete.  No,  let  us 
forbear ;  perhaps  it  would  be  rather 
churlish,  and  we  are  so  well  up 
with  the  foremost  just  now  that 
we  can  afford  to  be  generous.  Lend 
a  hand,  then,  to. the  heavy  gate: 
once,  twice,  and  a  heave-ho !  ana 
it  is  off  the  ninges.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, T^e  compromise  the  matter  by 
leaving  just  sufficient  aperture  for 
one  horse  only  at  a  time^  at  which 
point  its  own  weight  will  keep  it 
unmovable.  That  will  do  ;  now 
let  them  squeeze  through  in  a  long 
thin  line  of  single  file;  we  shall 
still  keep  our  lead  to  at  least  a 
good  number  of  them. 

On  through  this  last  fallow, 
where  there  is  a  tardy  plough  doing 
winter  work,  with  which  the  team 
seem  disposed  to  run  away,  emu- 
lous as  were  their  neighbours  the 
cows.  Over  the  last  fence,  a  good 
awkward  *  double.'  which  many 
horses  refuse,  ana  one  accepting 
too  eagerly,  falls  heavily,  his  rider 
rubbing  his  face  in  tne  ground 
after  the  manner  of  Chinese  humi- 
lity. Is  he  hurt?  No,  all  right: 
and  now  we  are  out  on  the  table- 
land of  the  open  down, — ^the  back- 
bone of  Bulmnchshire,  as  we  call 
it  in  county  vernacular,  from  its 
central  and  quasi-supporting  situa- 
tion to  the  region  round  about. 
What  a  glorious  air  moving  lightly 
along  the   clean  hUl-tops,  ujaim- 

Sregnated  with  damp  and  uncon- 
ensed  into  impurity  by  passing 
over  ill-dndnea  field  or  heavy 
marsh-land,  by  dipping  into  ditch 
or  village  cesspool.  Let  us  take 
one  good  chestful  of  the  whole- 
some fluid  before  we  square  our 
arms,  and  set  our  teeth,  and  rush 
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on  afresh  for  our  flat  heat.  How 
the  fine  close-nibbled  turf  rebounds 
under  our  feet,  and  gives  unwonted 
spring  to  every  step  !  Gad  !— for 
here  cometh  up  another  troop  of 
the  horses,  with  quick  muffled 
thuds  over  the  green  Axminster 
carpet ;  and  we  must  soon  put  up 
witn  our  new  and  less  glorious 
position  as  tail  of  the  field. 

Now  comes  the  turning-point  .of 
the  day.  and  dreadfully  dishearten- 
ing wort  it  is ;  level  enough,  physi- 
cally speaking,  but  decidedly  *  up- 
hill* in  a  moral  point  of  view.  No 
variety,  no  alleviation,  or  imme- 
diate hope  of  alleviation,  to  the 
dead  stubborn  rectilinear  grind, 
the  more  heart-breaking  stfll  for 
the  sight  of  the  horsemen  before 
us  diminishing  every  moment  into 
distance.  On  we  go,  our  legs  work- 
ing with  the  tedious  mechanical 
regularity  of  two  pistons  of  a  steam- 
engine,  and  needing  cdrresponding 
powers  of  endurance.  It  is  on 
such  occasions  as  this  that  I  know 
myself  an  Anglo-Saxon,  for  in  no 
other  blood  derived  from  the 
Noachian  fountain-head — save  per- 
haps aboriginal  American-^runs 
that  steady  stream  of  pluck  and  per- 
sistence against  abiding  difficulty, 
which  one  feels  now  rising  with  a 
dash  of  kindred  indignation  mixed 
into  its  composition,  and  .  which 
alone  sustains  us  in  so  dispiriting 
an  emergency.  Oh  for  some  ob- 
stacle-some piece  of  ground  not 
so  exactly  and  provokingly  level, 
were  it  only  a  mole-till,  to  vary 
the  monotonous  swing !  Oh  that 
I  could  canter!  but  even  a  skip 
would  be  imprudent  now.  and' we 
must  jog  on  in  the  same  mtiguing 
high-actioned  trot.  But  keep  it 
up,  friend ;  dpn't  give  iii.  We  are 
not  irretrievably  thrown  out  as  yet ; 
and,  think,.  Tve  are  in  much  better 
ca^e  than  those  meaner  spirits  who 
have  not  again  appeared  since  they 
shied  at  the  captain's  mishap  and 
shirked  the  broot.  Ah,  look! 
there  falls  a  horse  headforemost — 
apparently  a  jn6a%  yoluntary  and 
uncalled-iQr  proceeding  on  ground 
as  smooth  as. a  race-course,.,  An- 
other! what  can  be  .the  reason  1 
Oh,  I  remember ;  that  is  where  the 
lime-carts  cross  to  the  big  pits  be* 
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yond,  and  overflowing  from  the 
main  track  have  crimped  the  level 
tuif  with  line  upon  line  of  nits  far 
to  the  right  and  left,  all  more  or 
less  overgrown  with  crass,  through 
which  one  must  pick  dainty  way, 
as  if  tripping  through  a  sort  of 
sword-dance.  Here  we  come  up  to 
them,  and — ^ha^  ha !  you  are  down 
too ;  never  mind,  it  happily  takes 
less  time  to  pick  up  a  man  than  to 

Sick  up  and  re-unite  a  man  and  a 
orse ;  and  so  we  leave  two  more 
behind  us. 

And  now  perseverance  is  about 
to  be  rewardea,  and  we  are  nearing 
the  edge  of  the  down.  The  red- 
coats are  already  setting  like  so 
many  suns,  in  colour  and  motion, 
over  its  steep  side,  down  which 
they  must  be  fain  to  wind  at  tor- 
toise-pace, and  we  shall  reach 
them  again.  We  arrive  at  the  edge 
just  in  time  to  see  the  hounds 
tumbling  each  over  other  at  the 
bottom ;  and,  see,  there  is  Reynard 
in  full  view  where  he  has  turned 
craftily  at  right  angles  along  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  is  now 
skimming  away  again  through  the 
mist  in  the  meadow  beyond.  If 
we  go  no  further  on  the  hne  of  the 
hounds,  but  descend  at  once,  we 
shall  come  down  exactly  upon 
them,  provided  always  that  tney 
miss  not  the  scent  at  the  abrupt 
turn.  No  ;  hurrah !  they  stick  to 
it  beautifully.  That's  it,  dig  your 
heels  deep  into  the  turf,  and  take 
short,  quick  steps,  keeping  your 
legs  well  underneath  you,  and  you 
may  drop  down  anything  short  of  a 
perpendicular  as  swiftly,  and  eke 
as  safely  as  a  lark  into  her  nest. 
Look  back;  we  have  left  the  horses 
far  to  our  right,  zig-zaging  in  cau- 
tious diagonals  about  half  way 
down  the  brae-face,'  while  we  are 
again  with  the  hounds,  and  shall 
be  for  some  time  apparently  the 
only  aspirants  to  that  dignity  of 
place.  It  is  fortunate  that  the 
pack  have  now  full  view  of  their  fox, 
and  need  little  aid  of  nose,  or  me- 
thinks  he  woi^d  be  a  very  degene- 
rate specknen  of  his  race  if  he 
couldrit  contrive  to  baffle  them 
over  this  swampy  ground,  in  many 
places  an  inch  deep  in  water. 
-  This  is  real  excitement.  Hitherto, 


I  confess,  I  have  thought  of  little 
beside  our  hare-and-tortoise  race 
with  the  horses,  which  really  so 
far  has  gone  even  as  Maop  himself 
would  have  had  it  go.  Emulation 
has  kept  us  going  much  more  than 
love  of  sport ;  indeed,  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  hounds  and  the  real 
sport  of  the  day,  is  all  that  till  just 
now  has  been  vouchsafed  to  us. 
But  the  crisis  is  coming  at  last.  A 
few  more  fields  will  bring  us  to  the 
broad  river,  for  which  the  fox  is 

foing  as  straight  as  a  hive-bound 
ee,  and  which  if  he  crosses,  we 
are  thrown  out  for  good  and  all ; 
for  I  take  it  that  our  ardour  will 
be  sufficiently  cooled  thereby 
through  the  medium  of  the  optic 
nerves,  nor  need  any  further  refri- 
gerant through  those  of  sensation. 
Besides,  look  at  the  big  cover  on 
the  other  bank ;  there  are  earths  in 
that,  and  that  has  been  his  point 
ever  since  our  short  check.  Yes, 
that  rivel*  is  his  line  of  thirty-six 
degrees  north  latitude;  let  him 
once  cross  it  and  he  is  a  free  fox, 
without  fear  of  extradition,  even 
though  he  should  chance  to  have 
skughtered  a  hound  or  two  m  his 
escape.  But  can  he  live  so  far?  I 
begin  to  think  not, — the  hounds  are 
gaining  on  him  in  every  stride.  I 
take  it  he  is  doomed ;  and  that 
'music,*  as  your  sporting  man 
poetically  terms  it,  now  being 
chorused  so  close  behind  him,  is 
his  requiescat.  See  his  shape  from 
nose  to  tip  of  brush — ^you  can  mark 
it  even  from  here — a  perfect  arch, 
still,  as  those  two  extremities  droop, 
growing  higher  and  higher  in  the 
crown,  even  as  at  one  period  of 
taste  advanced  the  arch  ecclesiasti- 
cal. Now  to  put  out  all  our 
remaining  strength;  no  need  to 
husband  it  more,  for  the  final  emer- 
gency has  come — ^the  point  at  which, 
m  a  Doat-race,  coxswain  plies  hard 
his  whistle,  and,  with  total  in- 
difference to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  the  statement,  loudly  insists 
that  his  crew  are  'gaining.'  Vault 
the  wire  fence — a  poser  for  the 
horses  th^t,  too;  they  must  fetch  a 
compass  by  the  gate  in  the  f^r 
comer.  Qrash  through  the  high 
pasture-hedge — ^hands  over  face  to 
guard  it  from  thomsi  and  careless 
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of  huge  angular  rents  in  garments. 
We  are  nearing  the  river— wiU  he 
really  gain  it  ?--Ha !  they  have  run 
into  him  on  the  venr  bank,  and  he 
falls  like  Priam  on  his  own  thresh- 
old. Look  back,  we  are  alone  of 
men  in  the  field;  though  here, 
scarcely  two  seconds  behind  us, 
come  Sir  Melton,  the  Squire,  Jim 
Tops,  and  another,  over  the  l^t 
f^nce.  Rush  in ; — let  us  save  some- 
thing of  the  fox,  if  only  the  brush. 
Thars  it,  grab  him : — ^he  is  nearly  in 
two  already:  hold  him  high  over 
your  head  or  you'll  lose  him  again. 
1  would  *  whoop'  if  Ihada/orfe 
sound  left  in  me,  but  we  will  leave 
that  to  the  Squire,  whose  chest  is 
the  chest  of  Stentor.  Listen  to 
his  shout,  shrill  and  triumphant  as 
an  Indian's  over  a  scalp.  Here  is 
Jim,  he  will  keep  the  hounds  off 
for  you ;  and — tnere — I  think  we 
have  fairly  earned  that  we  may 
throw  ourselves  on  the  ground  and 
pant  beside  the  panting  pack, 
what  with  their  loud  breath,  and 
ours,  and  that  of  the  horses  now 
arrived  on  the  scene,  the  sound — 
and  the  cloud  of  steam  too — is  even 
as  of  a  junction-station  with  many 
trains  starting  at  once. 

Loud  are  the  praises  and  congratu- 
lations from  the  Squire— no  trace  of 
jealousy  in  his  open  look  and  hearty 
words ;  though  I  fancy  I  do  detect 
a  little  in  Sir  Melton's  remarks  on 
the  subject,  which  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  unnatural.  And  here 
comes  up  Jim  to  us  where  we  lie, 
with  something  in  his  face  more 
like  admiration  than  any  look  that 
I  ever  saw  there  before.  He  oflfers 
us  the  brush;  well,  you  are  the 
stranger  to  the  Bullfinchshire 
country,  and  there  are  no  ladies 
out,  and  the  compliment  is  not 
ill-aeserved ;  I  thiuK  you  may  very 
fairly  accept  it.  We  will  remune- 
rate Jim  presently;  so  shall  we 
screw  up  the  vernier  of  his  respect 
for  us  to  yet  many  higher .  degrees 
of  temperature;  so  shall  the 
*  wooden. horse'  stand  no  longer  in 
his  contempt,  and  the  ^  Law  bless 
you '  be  eliminated  from  his  senti- 
ments on  our  character. 

And  now  up  from  the  grass, 
friend,  lest  we  mar  the  good  effect 
of  the  day. on  our  copstitutions. 


The  hounds  are  going  off  again  to 
draw  Cold-Harbour  Spinney:  but 
we,  I  think,  have  done  enough  for 
glory  and  for  exercise,  and  may 
well  ffo  home  to  our  book  and  our 
arm-chair, — the  laurels  on  which 
we  can  now  satisfactorily  repose. 
Herein  pray  notice  another  advan- 
tage which  we  footmen  have  gained. 
These  our  friends  who  subsidize 
horses  to  do  their  work  for  them, 
require  a  whole  day  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  their  own  due  exercise ;  we, 
economizing  in  horseflesh,  econo- 
mize also  in  time;  our  *  healthful 
play'  is  already  sufficient  for  the 
day,  and  we  return  fresh  and  vigor- 
ous to  our  *books  and  work'  until 
the  evening — z,  line  of  action  which 
the  great  moralist  of  youth  him- 
self would  have  prescribed  for  us. 
Come  along,  then,  here  is  a  shower 
beginning;  it  wHl  do  us  no  harm 
so  long  as  we  are  in  brisk,  warm 
motion,  and  keep  up  an  antidotic 
moisture  in  the  Idpwy  avbptia ;  nor 
till  the  waters  from  above  the  fir- 
mament are  no  longer  kept  at  bay 
by  those  from  below,  need  we  fear 
c6lds  and  rheumatisms  and  the  ills 
to  which  sodden  flesh  is  lieir. 

Confess  your  obligations  to  me 
for  inducing  you  to  don  those 
knickerbockers  for  our  run,  in  lieu 
of  the  ordinary  pantaloon  of  daily 
life.  Just  reflect  what  would  be 
now  the  state  of  trousers  after 
splashing  ankle-deep  through  those 
water-meadows,  to  say  uotning  of 
the  ploughed  and  harrowed  mud 
crossed  earlier  in  the  day.  They 
would  resemble  curtains  with  the 
perpendicular  movement,  which 
drop  from  the  ceiling  by  reason  of 
weights  disposed  along  their  lower 
edge;  and  would  now  be  hanging 
in  soaking  and  flapping  festoons 
many  wrinkles  deep  on  our  insteps, 
heavy  as  the  ankle-irons  of  a 
prisoner.  I  sincerely  trust — don't 
you?— rthat  this  fashion  of  lower 
gear  is  coming  into  general  adoption, 
along  with  beards  and  a  few  other 
common-sensible  arrangements  for 
personal  comfort ;  for,  indeed,  why 
we  should  heap  unnecessfiry  cover- 
ings over  limbs  of  activity  which 
Nature  especially  made  hardy  that 
their  motions  might  need  the  less 
incumb^mce,  whue,  with.contra- 
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dictory  perversity,  we  most  un- 
thankfally  discard  the  liberal 
clothing  which  her  foresight  has 
provided  for  more  delicate  and 
vital  parts, — ^has  long  been  a  double 
mystery  to  me.  If  this  is  civiliza- 
tion, give  me  back  barbarism- 
provided  always  there  be  no  e  in 
the  word.  When  I  shall  hear,  on 
the  one  hand,  of  surUis  as  a  disease 
of  the  same  nature  as  bronchitis,  or 
that  the  shin  has  immediate  con- 
nexion with  the  lungs  or  other 
vital  organs ;  and  see  it  proved  on 
the  other  that  beards  impede  any 
natural  action  of  the  throat  or 
mouth — ^then  will  I  see  wisdom  in 
this  interchange  of  inconvenience 
which  has  long  been  customary 
between  the  chin  and  the  calf  of 
the  leg.  You  object  to  the  name 
of  these  our  garments  1 — well,  it  is 
rather  suggestive  of  pale  faces, 
nasal  twangs,  and  copious  expecto- 
rations, but  surely  advantages  such 
as  theirs  would  cany  off  any  name 
short  of  Bourbon  or  San-ko-lin-tsin. 
I  confess  to  being  very  thirsty ; 
what  say  you  to  turning  in  awhile 
at  *The  Loggerheads'  as  we  pass 
through  the  coming  village  1  Here 
we  are ;  look  up  at  the  quaint  old 
signboard.  Ha-ha!  I  have  en- 
trapped you  into  reading  its  legend 
-  *  We  three  Loggerheads  be' — and 
whereas  two  figures  only  are 
depicted  on  the  masterly  cartoon 
above,  in  reading  this  thou  hast 
condemned  thyself  also.  This  is 
the  one  joke  of  the  village,  on  the 
strength  of  which  all  its  inhabitants 
are  in  their  own  esteem  established 
wits,  and  plume  themselves  on 
knowing  a  thing  or  two  more  than 
the  duller  world  outside  the  parish 
bounds.  Come  in ;  that  advertise- 
ment in  the  window  will  just  suit 
our  emergency — *Pale  Ale,  per  8d. 
bottle'— a  common  but  somewhat 
involved  construction  of  sentence ; 
eminently  classical  though,  when 
one  comes  to  consider  itj-^thus 
Horace,  ^Fer  te  deos  oro^  A  snug 
little  bar-parlour  with  arm-chairs  at 
the  fire,  and  aplump  landlady  several 
sizes  too  large  for  it.  Look  in  the 
chimney-glass,  and  see  what  a  fine 
healthy  ruffian  you  are  after  your 
race — ^thouffh  perhaps  this  specimen 
is  more  calculated  to  exhibit  the 


ruffianliness  than  the  health.  Small 
blame  to  a  man  if,  beholding  his 
face  in  this  glass,  he  straightway 
forget  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 
Blessed  be  the  Alderman  of 
Cripplegate  who  invented  arm- 
chairs; light  lie  the  earth  on  his 
turtle-fed  ashes !  What  a  portrait 
one  could  draw  of  that  eminent 
pliilanthropist  and  universal  bene- 
factor!— ^Rotund  and  ruby-visage4, 
full  of  lip  and  moist  of  eye,  as, 
newly  returned  at  night  from  high 
feast  with  his  company,  and  clad 
now  in  the  dressing-gown  and  slip- 
pers of  the  period, — ^the  massive  gold 
chain  of  office  just  laid  aside  from 
his  neck,  the  equally  massive  car- 
buncle still  brilliant  in  his  nose, — 
he  skirmishingly  and  complacently 
added  up  items  in  tlie  day's 
gains  before  turning  in  to  bed, 
over  a  blazing  fire  and  a  final 
composer  of  spiced  canary  or  sack- 
posset,  and  settled  himself  with 
paternal  satisfaction  into  the  warm 
embrace  of  the  offspring  of  his 
genius.  And  tliese  are  no  degene- 
rate descendants  of  that  original 
ancestor,  unless,  as  is  not  impos- 
sible, our  appetite  for  such  food  is 
stronger  just  now,  and  less  discri- 
minating than  usual.  Here  we  can 
sit  awhile  and  talk  over  the  morn- 
ing's run.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  if  its  advantages 
and  pleasures  were  better  known, 
this  our  method  of  seeing  the  sport 
would  be  much  mcire  generally 
adopted.  It  stands  to  reason 
theoretically,  and  we  have  just 
reduced  to  practical  proof,  that 
across  an  average  English  country 
of  hedgerows  or  stiffer  fences,  of 
steep  hills  and  deep  arable  fields, 
there  must  constantly  occur  obsta- 
cles which  are  much  less  to  a  man, 
light  of  body  and  gifted  with  hands 
for  climbing,  than  to  a  heavy  quad- 
ruped, M«w;f  and  unversatileinthe 
feet,  swift  only  on  comparatively 
level  ground,  and  not  always  very 
sure  even  there.  A  man  can  follow 
such  smaller  animals  as  foxes  and 
dogs,  not'  indeed  with  a  horse's 
approach  to  their  speed,  but  with 
more  than  a  horses  aptitude  for 
making  their  track  his  track.  We 
cannot  often  hope  for  a  repetition 
of  to-day's  luck;  that  turn  of  the 
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fox  under  the  down  was  worth  half 
a  mile  to  us ;  but  a  short  Cut  is  at 
least  as  available  to  us  as  to  our 
laounted  competitors  :  nay,  having 
nothing  but  ourselves  to  tMnk  for, 
"we  have  perhaps  a  better  chance  of 
detecting  such  an  opportunity  than 
many  an  indifferent  and  embar- 
rassed horseman  of  my  acquain- 
tance. On  the  main  question  of 
speed,  remember  that  an  ordinary 
man  of  moderately  athletic  habits 
can  run  his  nule  any  day  in  six  or 
seven  minutes ; — ^give  him  that  time 
and  distance  to  catch  an  important 
express  train,  and  see  if  he  wont 
do  it.  Now  let  such  an  one  train 
a  little — ^which  word,  however  fear- 
inspiring  to  nervous  mothers,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  conventional 
expression  for  the  process  of  acquir- 
ing unto  himself  the  best  and  most 
vigorous  state  of  health  possible — 
let  him  train  a  little,  and  he  will 
keep  up  the  same  or  a  slightly  infe- 
rior average  pace  for  five  or  six  miles ; 
and  there  are  not  many  runs  in  a 
season  in  any  countrv,  of  which  he 
"would, not,  with  such  powers,  see 
the  best  part.  If  he  select  his  meets 
judiciously  and  avoid  open  country, 


he  may  often  thus  enjoy  nearly  as 
good  sport  as  his  wealthy  or  eid^rar 
vagant  neighbour  for  whom  tw;o 
hunters  bound  beueath  the  alter- 
nate saddle.  Already,  however,  it 
is  but  seldom  that  1  indulge  in  tnis 
my  pedestrian  propensity,  to  find 
myself  the  only  one  in  the  field 
thus  pursuing  nealth  and  sport; 
with  many  a  casual  companion  in 
perseverance  have  I  crossed  a  diffi- 
cult coimtry,  aided  and  aiding  with 
mutual  encouragements  and  pat- 
tings  on  the  back,  ended,  offcener 
than  otherwise,  in  mutual  congra- 
tulations on  success.  Doesn't  it 
rejoice  you  to  find  this  England  of 
our  day  becoming  a  much  more 
running  England  than  heretofore, 
and  given  to  athletic  habits  of  all 
kin(k  in  a  daily  advancing  degree? 
Be  sure  that  it  is  this  which  is  now 
taking  away  the  reproach  —  if, 
indeed,  it  was  ever  Mly  deserved 
—that  we  were  an  unmilitary 
nation  \  and  is  adding  to  the  more 
solid  virtues  of  our  character  that 
elan  in  which  our  nearest  neigh- 
bours have  hitherto  boasted  their 
one  superiority. 
And  so  homewards. 

T.  G.  R 
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MRS.    PIOZZL* 


THE  Ursa  Major  of  astronomy 
never  sets  in  English  latitudes. 
In  the  same  way,  the  Great  Bear  of 
English  literature  has  never  sunk 
below  the  horizon.  The  old  inte- 
rest still  attaches  to  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  to  everything  connected  with 
him.  Boswell's  book  is  still  the 
most  readable  volume  in  the  lan- 
guage. Every  contribution  of  fresh 
matter  which  illustrates  the  familiar 
subject  is  sure  to  be  eagerly  wel- 
comed. The  old  man  of  Bolt-court 
will  never  be  forgotten.  For  his 
sake  Fleet-street  is  classic  ground, 
the  *  Mitre'  is  a  consecrated  place 
of  entertainment.  His  whims  and 
his  ways,  his  might  and  his  weak- 
ness, liis  opinions  and  his  preju- 
dices, will  go  down  to  the  latest 
posterity.  LTnbom  generations  will 
take  Bozzy  from  the  shelf,  as  we 
do  in  our  best  and  in  our  worst 
humours,  for  reading.  We  love  it 
at  our  best  times,  when  we  wish  to 
feed  the  hours  of  enioyment  with 
what  is  most  enjoyable ;  and  we 
love  it  at  our  worst  moments  of 
lassitude  and  pain,  when  we  seek 
for  the  best  recreation,  because 
nothing  but  the  best  is  then  endur- 
able. It  might  have  been  supposed 
that  so  many  years  after  the  death 
of  Johnson  there  was  nothing  left 
to  be  told  about  him.  Successive 
gleaners  might  be  expected  to  have 
thoroughlv  exhausted  the  well- 
trodden  field.  The  mine,  as  one 
thought,  had  been  worked  out,  the 
ore  smelted,  and  the  first  refuse  even 
re-smelted  over  again  long  ago.  But 
fortunately  for  us,  it  is  not  so.  A 
new  shaft  has  been  sunk,  and  much 
valuable  produce  brought  up  to  the 
surface,  and  into  the  light  of  day. 
It  is  not,  indeed,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
name  that  the  workings  are  carried 
on  J  but  he  claims  manorial  rights, 
as  it  were,  over  all  adjacent  lands, 
and  a  large  royalty  is  always  pay- 
able to  his  memory  by  those  wno 
undertake  the  biograpny  of  any  of 
his  cotemporaries  or  friends.  It  is 
in  the  vindication  of  his  friend. 


H.  L.  P.,  now  undertaken  by  her 
learned  and  able  counsel,  Mr. 
Hayward,  that  the  latest  dig- 
gings have  been  opened,  and  that 
aU  the  ancient  interest  about  the 
time  has  been  so  well  and  so  suc- 
cessfully renewed.  One  part  of  the 
life  of  the  fair  initialist  was  so 
completely  involved  with  that  of 
Johnson  that  their  memories  are 
almost  inseparable;  and  it  is  no 
disparagement  to  the  lady  to  affirm 
that  but  for  her  known  connexion 
with  Mm,  few  people  would  in  the 
middle  of  this  nineteenth  century 
be  caring  to  hear  or  know  anything 
more  about  her^  The  young  lady 
of  ancient  family,  the  rich  brewer's 
consort,  the  sin^ng-master's  wife, 
the  widow  of  both,  would  now  ex- 
cite little  interest  if  her  claims  to 
attention  rested  solely  on  her  own 
literary  performances  and  social 
triumphs.  But  for  Johnson,  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Thrale  Piozzi  would  require 
no  defence,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  would  be  little 
memory  of  her  at  all.  Her  offences, 
such  as  they  were,  would  have  been 
so  completely  buried  in  oblivion 
that  it  would  have  been  an  useless 
and  unnecessary  task  to  resuscitate 
them  for  the  purposes  of  a  tardy 
and  posthumous  re-hearing  and  ac- 
quittal 

Stating  it  indeed  in  words,  which 
correctly  convey  the  main  facts  of 
the  case,  it  is  difficult  at  first  to 
understand  the  enormity  of  the 
lady's  crime,  or  the  commotion  ex- 
cited by  it  among  her  friends  and 
in  the  polite  world  of  the  time,  at 
the  period  of  its  perpetration.  The 
relict  of  a  great  brewer,  whom  she 
had  never  loved,  married  an  Italian 
gentleman  who  nad  sung  upon  the 
stage,  who  afterwards  gave  lessons 
in  music,  who  was  evidently  no 
vulgar  fortune-hunter,  and  who  had 
saved  enough  of  his  own  profes- 
sional earnings  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  m  the  enjoy- 
ment of  single  independence,  ii  he 


*  Autobiogra'phy^  Letters^  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  (Thrale)» 
Edited  with  Notes  and  an  Introdactory  Account  of  her  Life  and  Writings.  By 
A.  Hayward)  Esq.,  Q.C.     Two  Volumes,    London :  Longmans.     1861. 
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liad  been  minded  to  do  so.    There 
was  no  great  disparity  of  years — 
Signer  Piozzi  was  a  sensible  well- 
conducted  man,  and  Mrs.  Thrale 
did  no  pecuniary  mischief  to  her 
family  by  her  first  husband,  for 
they  were  weU  provided  for,  and  in 
that  respect  beyond  the  reach  of 
injury.     She  broke  no  command- 
ment, and  she  violated  no  municipal 
law.    It  was  a  matter  of  taste  and 
feeling   rather   than   of   absolute 
right  or  wrong.    As  she  charac- 
teristically said  of  it  herself,  writ- 
ing in  1782 — *  A  woman  of  passable 
person,  ancient  family,  respectable 
•cliaracter,  uncommon  talents,  and 
three  thousand  a  year,  has  a  right 
to  think  herself  any  man's  equal, 
and  has  nothing  to  seek  but  return 
of  affection  tram,  whatever  partner 
she  pitches  cm.    To  marry  for  love 
would  therefore  be  rational  in  me, 
who  want  no  advancement  of  buiih 
or  fortune ;  and  till  I  am  in  love,  I 
will  not  marry,  nor  perhaps  then.' 
For  ourselves,  we  must  confess  that 
we  never  liked  the  second  marriage, 
And  the  more  we  hear  of  it  the  less 
we  like  itl    As  regards  her  daugh- 
ters, her  best  excuse  is  one  which 
otherwise   tells  with  great    force 
■against  her  general  character  as  a 
true  and  affectionate  woman.    Her 
union  with  the  ex-singer  separated 
her  from  her  children ;   and  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  seek- 
ing another  home  was  deprived  of 
what  in  another  case  might  have 
been  its  ugliest  features,  by  the 
hard  fact  that  the  mother  never 
had  loved  her  daughters  at  any 
time.    The  Italian  robbed  them  of 
no  affection,  for  there  was  none  to 
lose.    And  this  we  believe,  while 
it  no  doubt  to  a  considerable  extent 
removes  some  of  the  griavest  objec- 
tions to  the  second  marriage,  offers 
a  kejr  to  her  general  nature,  by  ex- 
hibiting in  the  strongest  and  most 
repulsive  form  the  vanity  of  mind 
And  the   craving   for   admiration 
which,  in  spite  of  other  remarkable 
and  even  amiable  qualities,  ren- 
dered her  incapable  of  any  very 
deep  or  elevating  passion,  and  even 
prevented  the    ordinary   develop- 
ment   of   parental   and   domestic 
affection.  # 

For  a  matronly  woman  to  rush 


into  a  fresh  matrimonial  engage- 
ment with  the  frantic  and  self- 
abandoning  enthusiasm  of  an  il^^ 
regulated  school-girl  pining  for  a 
lover,  was  not  a  pleasant  or  deco- 
rous spectacle  for  her  friends. 
Affronted  by  it  they  certainly  had 
no  right  to  be.  Dis^mayed  and 
disappointed  in  their  previous  es- 
timate of  her.  however,  they  well 
might  be :  ana  it  is  no  matter  for 
wonder  if  permanent  alterations  of 
opinion  and  serious  estrangements 
took  place.  In  such  cases  the 
jgceater  the  former  friendship  the 
wider  will  be  the  breach  when 
made ;  and  we  freely  concede  the 
lady's  right  to  marry  again,  and  to 
marry  whom  she  pleased,  claiming 
only  for  her  friends  an  equal  right 
to  change  their  estimate  of  her,  and 
even  to  withdraw  their  friendship 
if  they  thought  fit  to  do  so.  The 
part  taken  by  Johnson  at  this 
crisis  has  been  made  the  subject  of 
frequent  comment,  and  much  ob- 
servation has  been  made  upon  his 
conduct  and  that  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  in 
relation  to  it.  It  appears  from  the 
very  valuable  letters  now  published, 
that  all  previous  opinions  nave  been 
pronounced  upon  an  imperfect  state 
of  the  facts ;  and  we  are  bound  to 
admit  that  the  lady  had,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  of  the  correspon- 
dence on  this  occasion  between  the 
moral  philosopher  and  herself,  and 
that  she  wrote  with  kindness,  and 
temper  under  circumstances  of 
violent  provocation.  Before,  how- 
ever, availing  ourselves  of  these 
new  materials,  we  must  go  back  a 
little  to  look  at  some  of  the  ante- 
cedents of  the  matrimonial  culprit 
now  put  upon  her  trial  again  so 
long  after  the  date  of  her  alleged 
offence. 

From  the  autobiographical  me- 
moirs, now  for  the  first  time 
printed,  we  get  Mrs.  Piozzi's  own 
account  of  her  girlhood.  She  was 
of  an  ancient  and  well  connected 
family  established  in  Wales,  whose 
name  of  Salusbury  was  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  a  certain  Adam  de 
Saltzsburg  who  came  to  England 
with  WilEam  the  Conqueror.  She 
was  a  clever  child,  a  good  deal 
petted,  a  fondled  favourite,  and 
seems  very  early  to  have  become 
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aware  of  her  own  extraordinary 
merits.  As  a  little  girl/  she  was 
carried  about  the  rooms  at  Bath  in 
the  arms  of  Beau  Nash.  At  six 
years  old,  Quin  the  actor  taught 
her  to  recite  Satan's  speech  to  the 
Bim  in  Paradise  Lost,  At  fourteen 
she  sat  to  Hogarth  as  the  lady  in 
his  picture  of  the  lady's  last 
stake.  Her  father  and  mother 
were  improvident,  and  apparently 
very  much  dependent  on  the 
bounty  of  her  uncle  Sir  Thomas 
Salusbury.  She  says  her  early 
education  in  French,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  was  only  received  from 
her  mother ;  yet  at  eight  years  old 
she  reports  herself  as  having  been 
pronounced  qualified  rather  to 
teach  than  to  learn  in  a  famous 
London  ladies'  school  of  the  day ; 
and  an  old  admiral  set  about  in- 
structing her  in  the  rudiments  of 
navigation,  which  we  may  suppose 
was  all  he  had  to  impart,  ana  all 
that  remained  for  his  gifted  pupil 
to  learn.  Her  next  preceptor  was 
the  family  coachman  at  tne  coun- 
try seat  of  one  of  her  grandmothers, 
*  who,'  as  she  says,  *  like  everybody 
else,  small  and  great,  delighted  in 
taking  me  as  a  pupil ;'  and  of  him 
she  learned  the  art  of  driving.  But 
her  most  important  tutor  was 
Dr.  Collier,  who  taught  her  such 
serious  things  as  Latin,  logic, 
rhetoric,  &c.  These  studies  com- 
menced when  the  young  lady  was 
thirteen;  and  when  she  was  six- 
teen the  Doctor  was  sixty-four. 
Notwithstanding  the  nature  of  their 
relation  and  the  difference  of  their 
ages,  the  lady  thinks  it  necessary 
to  protest  that  *  love  had  no  place 
at  all  in  the  connexion,'  although 
dhe  has  previously  hinted  that  her 
ancient  tutor  was  jealous  of  the 
many  suitors  who  haunted  the 
house  for  her  sake.  Of  Dr.  Collier 
she  speaks  in  another  place  in  her 
J/e?7wirawiththe  greatest  affection, 
and  even  compares  her  feelings  for 
him  with  those  she  entertained  for 
her  two  husbands. 

Certainly  tbe  sentiment  with  which 
dear  Dr.  Collier  inspired  me  in  1757 
remains  unaltered  now  in  the  year  18 15. 
After  my  father's  death  my  kind  and 
pmdent  mother,  resoWing  I  shonld 
marry  Mr.  Thrale,  and  fearing  posmbly 


lest  my  Preceptor  should  foment  any 
disinclination  which  she  well  knew  would 
melt  in  her  influence,  or  die  in  her  dis- 
pleasure,  resolved  to  part  us,  and  we  met 
no  more:  but  never  have  I  failed  remem- 
bering him  with  a  preference  as  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  venerating 
solicitude  which  hung  heavily  over  my 
whole  soul  whilst  connected  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  it  was  from  the  strong  con- 
nubial duty  that  tied  my  every  thought 
to  Mr.  Thrale's  interest,  or  from  the 
fervid  and  attractive  passion  which  made 
twenty  years  passed  in  Fiozzi's  enchanting 
society  seem  like  a  happy  dream  of 
twenty  hours.  My  first  friend  formed 
my  mind  to  resemble  hU,  It  never  did 
resemble  that  of  either  of  my  husbands, 
and  in  that  of  Dr.  Johnson's  mine  was 
swallowed  up  and  lost. 

The  first  mention  of  Thrale  to 
his  future  bride  was  made  by  her 
uncle  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury,  with 
whom  she  and  her  mother  were 
living,  and  who  seems  to  have 
been  anxious  enough  to  promote 
some  marriage  for  his  vivacious 
and  accomplished  niece.  He  was 
announced  as  an  incomparable 
young  man,  and  the  next  day  ap- 
peared in  person  to  prosecute  his 
suit.  His  first  attempts  to  make 
himself  agreeable  do  not  seem  to 
have  succeeded  in  pleasing;  nor 
does  he  ever  appear  to  have 
given  himself  much  trouble  about 
it,  or  to  have  gained  any  hold 
upon  the  affections  he  sougnt.  Yet 
alter  a  lengthened  courtship  they 
drifted  into  a  marriage,  the  reasons 
for  completing  which,  on  the  lady's 
side,  were  clearly  not  those  of  love. 
Mrs.  Thrale  says  that  he  was  much 
kinder  than  she  counted  on  to  a 
plain  girl  without  any  attraction 
in  his  eyes,  and  on  whom  he  had 
never  thrown  away  five  minutes, 
except  in  the  presence  of  company. 
Plain  she  can  hardly  have  been, 
unless  indeed  Reynolds's  portrait 
was  a  very  flattering  one,  or  unless 
she  had  acquired  beauty  after  her 
marriage.  The  portrait  of  the  be- 
rouged  old  woman  of  seventy-two 
given  in  one  of  Mr.  Hayward's 
volumes,  even  making  every  allow- 
ance for  the  effects  of  age,  would 
never  be  recognised  as  that  of  the 
same  person  who  sat  to  Sir  Joshua; 
and  perhaps  as  mtlch  beauty  may 
have  l)een  gained  during  her  ripen- 
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ing  -womanhood  as  was  afterwards 
lost  in  the  decline  of  life.  She, 
however,  always  described  herself 
as  too  strong-featured  for  beauty. 

Miss  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury  had 
the  certainty  of  jCiOjCxx),  with  ex- 
pectations ;   but   this  amount    of 
money  can  hardly  have  been  Thrale's 
inducement     to    the    marriage; 
and  one  can  only  fall  back  on  the 
simple  and  natural  theory  that  the 
rich  brewer,  was  more  or  less  in 
love  with  the  little  Welshwoman, 
and  married  her  to  please  himself, 
.  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
particularly  pleased  her.    Indeed, 
she  appears  to  have  been  almost 
passive  in  the  matter,  and  entirely 
in  her  mother's  hand,  who  was  bent 
upon  a  prudential  match,  the  bene- 
fits of  which  she  afterwards  en- 
joyed by  living  with  her  daughter. 
After  thirteen  years  of  married  life 
she  was  able  to  take  the  calm  re- 
view  of  Mr.    Thrale's    character 
which  is  now  first  published,  and 
is  perhaps  as  remarkable  an  exam- 
ple of  a  portrait  of  a  husband  by 
his  wife  as  has  ever  been  painted, 
in  the  total  absence  from  it  of  any 
trace  of  affection. 

Mr.  Thrale's  person  is  manly,  his  coun- 
tenance agreeable,  his  ejes  steady  and  of 
the  deepest  blue ;  his  look  neither  soft 
nor  severe,  neither  sprightly  nor  gloomy, 
but  thoughtful  and  intelligent ;  his  ad- 
dress is  neither  caressive  nor  repulsive, 
but  unaffectedly  civil  and  decorous  ;  and 
his  manner  more  completely  free  from 
every  kind  of  trick  or  particularity  than  I 
ever  saw  any  person's.  He  is  a  man 
-wholly,  as  I  think,  out  of  the  power  of 
mimickry.  He  loves  money,  and  is  dili- 
gent to  obtain  it ;  but  he  loves  liberality 
too,  and  is  willing  enough  both  to  give 
generously  and  to  spend  fashionably.  His 
passions  either  are  not  strong,  or  else  he 
keeps  them  under  such  command  that 
they  seldom  disturb  his  tranquillity  or  his 
friends ;  and  it  must,  I  think,  be  some- 
thing more  than  common  which  can  affect 
him  strongly,   either   with  hope,    fear, 

anger,  love,  or  joy. 

****** 

Mr.  Thrale*s  sobriety,  and  the  decency 
of  his  conversation,  being  wholly  free 
from  all  oaths,  ribaldry  and  profaneness, 
make  him  a  man  exceedingly  comfortable 
to  live  with ;  while  the  easiness  of  his 
temper  and  slowness  to  take  offence  add 
greatly  to  his  value  as  a  domestic  man. 
Yet  I  think  his  servants  do  not  much 


love  him,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  Us 
children  have  much  affection  for  him ; 
low  people  almost  all  indeed  agree  to 
abhor  him,  as  he  has  none  of  that  officious 
and  cordial  manner  which  is  universally 
required  by  them,  nor  any  skill  to  dis- 
semble his  dislike  of  their  coarseness. 
With  regard  to  his  wife,  though  littls 

tider  of  her  person,  he  is  very  partial  to 
r  understanding  ;  but  he  is  obliging  to 
nobody,  and  confers  a  favour  less  pleas- 
ingly than  many  a  man  refuses  to  confer 
one.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  as  just  a 
character  as  can  be  given  of  the  man  with, 
whom  I  have  now  lived  thirteen  years  ; 
and  though  he  is  extremely  reserved  and 
uncommunicative,  yet  one  must  know 
something  of  him  after  so  long  acquaint- 
ance. Johnson  has  a  very  great  degree 
of  kindness  and  esteem  for  him,  and  says 
if  he  would  talk  more,  his  manner  would 
be  very  completely  that  of  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  the  cha- 
racter given  by  the  wife  with  that 
contained  in  Johnson's  epitaph, 
making  every  due  allowance  even 
forposthumous  and  lapidarypraise. 

The  current  account  of  Thrale's 
origin,  as  given  by  Boswell, 
is  incorrect.  The  story  of  his 
father  having  worked  for  six 
shillings  a  week  at  the  brewery 
which  was  afterwards  his  own,  may 
have  been  true  of  his  great-uncle, 
a  Mr.  Edward  Halsey,  but  certainly 
not  so  of  his  immediate  ancestor. 
Mrs.  Thrale's  account  of  her  hus- 
band's family,  given  by  her  in  a 
marginal  note  to  Boswell,  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  Halsey  was  the  son 
of  a  miller  at  St.  Albans,  who  ran 
away  to  London  with  a  few  shil- 
lings in  his  nocket,  and  became  an 
inferior  clerk  in  the  Anchor  brew- 
house  at  Southwark.  He  rose  in 
the  establishment,  married  his  mas- 
ter's daughter,  after  the  approved 
fashion  of  a  good  apprentice,  and 
succeeded  to  his  father-in-law's 
business.  By  him  Mr.  Thrale's 
father  was  sent  for^  and  introduced 
to  the  concern,  which  he  was  after- 
wards enabled  to  buy  with  the 
money  he  had  saved.  This  adds 
an  additional  generation  of  gentility 
to  Thrale's  pedigree,  although  it 
goes  very  little  way  towards  ap- 
proximating it  to  the  ancient  line- 
age of  which  his  wife  was  so  proud. 
Bat  it  is  enough  to  have  made  his 
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social  position  and  education  much 
better  than  they  probably  would 
have  been  if  the  Boswellian  version 
had  been  the  true  one.  In  point 
of  fact,  Thrale  and  his  sisters  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  best  so- 
ciety. Halsey's  daughter  had  mar- 
ried Lord  Cobham,  and  this  opened 
a  connexion  with  the  Grenvill^ 
Lytteltons,  and  Pitts ;  so  that  there 
was  no  want  of  introduction  to 
good  circles ;  and  Mr.  Thrale  might 
fairly  have  aspired  to  a  better 
match,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
than  tnat  which  satisfied  him. 

The  name  of  Deadman's-place  (af- 
terwards Park-street)  in  Southwark, 
the  brewer's  town  residence,  does 
not  give  one  a  lively  notion  of  the 
charms  of  the  London  home  which 
now  received  Mrs.  Thrale.  She 
escaped  as  often  as  she  could  to 
her  mother's  house  in  Dean-street, 
Soho,  then  still  a  fashionable  quar- 
ter. She  seems  not  to  have  ^ot  on 
Yerywell  -idthher  husband's  sisters ; 
but  from  his  fii€»dly  physician, 
Dr.  Fitzpatrick,  she  eztnacted  tlie 
mortifying  fact,  which  for  the  first 
time  enlightened  her  as  to  what 
had  determined  her  husband's 
selection  of  herself— all  the  pre- 
vious ladies  he  asked  had  refused 
to  live  in  the  Borough !  We  must 
remark  here  that  good  old  Dr. 
Collier's  lessons  of  logic  must  have 
been  totally  forgotten  by  his  pupil 
when  she  wrote  this  account  of  the 
reasons  for  her  being  chosen.  For 
it  nowhere  appears  that  Thrale  had 
ascertained  her  willingness  to  abide 
in  Southwark  before  he  asked  her 
to  marry  him;  nor  that  it  was  his 
usual  practice  first  to  ask  a  lady  if 
she  would  mind  living  in  the 
Borough,  and  upon  receiving  a 
negative  answer  to  discontinue  his 
attentions.  Here,  however,  stands 
the  anecdote  in  the  lady's  memoirs ; 
and  that  she  should  have  left  it  on 
record,  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  of 
her  deficiency  in  anything  like  deli- 
cacy, and  even  in  real  respect  for 
her  husband. 

Streatham  was  at  least  an  im- 
provement on  Deadman's-place ; 
but  the  complaint  is  still  of  the 
want  of  her  husband's  confidence, 
and  her  feelings  of  jealousy  con- 
descend upon  an  adventurer  who 


succeeded  in  making  Thrale  believe 
that  he  knew  of  a  royal  road  to 
make  beer,  and  led  him  into  enor- 
mous expenses  by  his  wild  schemes. 
By  these,  among  others,  the  brew- 
house  was  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy :  and  in  this  trying  crisis 
the  little  lady  behaved  with  great 
energy  and  decision  in  assisting  to 
retrieve  her  husband's  affiairs. 

The  marriage  with  Thrale  was  in 
1763,  when  Hester  Lynch  was 
twenty-four:  the  introduction  to 
Johnson  was,  according  to  Boswell, 
a  couple  of  years  afterwards ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  by  her  own 
account :  and  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fidendship  the  inter- 
course was  of  the  closest  and  most 
familiar  kind.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  habits  of  Johnson's  pre- 
vious life,  and  his  own  natural 
humours,  must  often  have  rendered 
him  a  troublesome  inmate.  It  is 
needless  to  recapitulate  all  his 
strange  peculiarities.  He  ate  enor- 
moumj;  he  loved  good  feeding; 
he  was  insatiftble  in  l^e  matter  of 
tea ;  he  respected  no  regulanty  of 
hours  at  night,  and  would  always 
sit  up  as  long  as  any  one  would 
talk  to  him,  and  the  fire  and  can- 
dles lasted.  The  merit  may  fairly 
be  claimed  for  the  Thrales  of 
all  the  beneficial  effects  to 
Johnson's  mind  which  must  have 
resulted  from  his  constant  domes- 
tication with  them.  It  cannot  be 
said  with  truth  that  they  were  in- 
fluenced by  any  vulgar  love  of 
lionizing  the  celebrated  man.  That 
curse  of  modem  life  was  hardly 
then  in  existence.  Society  in  Lon- 
don was  not  large  enough  or  mixed 
enough  for  it.  People  lived  more 
in  their  own  sets;  and  Uterary 
celebrities,  who  now-a-days  would 
certainly  meet  and  be  introduced 
to  each  other  within  a  week  of 
their  appearance  in  London,  might 
have  spent  all  their  lives  in  it  with- 
out even  seeing  each  other.  John- 
son's own  beat  was  not  an  extensive 
one.  Not  very  many  houses  were 
open  to  him ;  and  but  for  the  af- 
fectionate tending  and  material 
comforts  at  Streatham  Park,  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  would  have 
been  more  deeply  embittered  by 
his   growing  infirmities   of  body 
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and  harassing  troubles  of  mind. 
His  own  house  with  its  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  quarrelsome 
and  ungrateful  dependents  on  his 
bounty,  was  no  place  for  soothing 
a  disordered  temperament,  or  calmly 
meeting  the  advances  of  age  and 
disease. 

It  was  four  or  five  years  after 
Johnson^s  introduction  to  Streat- 
ham  that  Bozzy  first  saw  him  there. 
His  account  is  a  pleasant  one ;  he 
says:  'Johnson,  though  quite  at 
home,  was  yet  looked  up  to  with 
an  awe,  tempered  by  affection,  and 
seemed  to  be  equally  the  care  of 
his  host  and  hostess.  I  rejoiced  at 
seeing  him  so  happy.' 

To  Johnson,  mdeed,  Streatham 
was  an  oasis  in  the  wilderness  of 
the  world.  He  loved  to  do  battle 
with  it^  and  to  stem  the  flood  of 
busy  life  as  it  roared  through 
Temple  Bar :  he  would  have  died 
of  melancholy  in  constant  country 
retirement :  but  the  suburban  resi- 
dence of  his  wealthy  friend,  with 
its  easy  access  from  town,  and  its 
mixture  of  London  company,  ex- 
actly offered  what  was  wanting  for 
hispeace  of  mind. 

With  all  her  powers  and  accom- 

Slishments,  poor  Mrs.  Thrale's 
omestic  life  was  not  a  very 
happy  one.  Of  her  general  success 
in  pleasing,  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  She  was  fiill  of  in- 
formation, and  had  a  brilliant  and 
cultivated  intellect  She  read  and 
wrote  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin ; 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  were 
familiar  to  her,  and  she  was  well 
acquainted  witn  the  literature  of 
England.  Her  virtues,  her  wit.  her 
understanding,  seem  to  have  oeen 
praised  by  all ;  she  was  addressed 
as 

Thiale,  in  whose  expressiTe  eyes 
Sits  a  soul  above  disguise ; 
Skilled  with  wit  and  sense  t'import 
Feelings  of  a  generous  heart. 

Johnson,  as  in  private  duty  bound, 
always  joined  in  commendations  of 
her,  and  was  proud  and  delighted 
to  count  her  among  his  most  loved 
and  valued  friends. 

Against  all  this  there  was  to  be 
set  off  some  want  of  perfect  do- 
mestic happiness.  There  was  no 
real  love  or  cordiality  on  her  side 


between  herself  and  Mr.  Thrale. 
His  health  was  bad,  and  she  lost 
child  after  child  in  infancv.  Her 
devoted  exertions  when  their  af- 
fairs were  threatened  with  ruin, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  She 
canvassed  Southwark  for  him  at 
three  elections,  and  evidently 
omitted  the  performance  of  no  ab- 
solute duty.  The  sense  of  this 
must  have  added  at  least  satis- 
faction to  her  life ;  and  there  must 
have  been  also  a  good  deal  of 
social  enjoyment.  Johnson  accom- 
panied ms  friends  in  their  trips  to 
Bath  or  Brighton,  and  on  their 
tours  to  Wales  and  France;  and 
it  may  be  qi^s^oned  whether  the 
abundant  stock  of  high  animal 
spirits  which  afterwards  caitied 
their  owner  with  such  contisMd 
vivacity  to  past  the  age  of  eighty, 
ever  allowed  existence  to  be  for 
long  painful  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Fresh 
light  nas  lately  been  thrown  on  the 
history  of  the  Thrales  by  the 
diary  of  Dr.  Thomas  Campbell, 
which  turned  up  so  imexpectedly 
at  the  Antipodes  a  few  years  ago, 
and  was  published  at  Sydney  in 
1854.  He  was  in  England  in  1775, 
and  was  several  times  entertained 
by  them.  He  chimes  in  with  the 
chorus  of  admiration  for  the  manly 
understanding  and  female  charms 
of  the  lady,  whose  apparent  posi- 
tion of  happiness  was  so  different 
from  what  is  now  revealed  to  us  by 
her  autobiography,  if  we  are  alto- 
gether to  believe  her  own  story  of 
imhappiness. 

To  naisappreciation  by  her  hus- 
band was  afterwards  added  the 
annoyance  of  seeing  another  lady, 
as  she  thought,  preferred  to  her- 
self. Mr.  Thrale  s  real  or  fancied 
attentions  to  S.  S..  '  the  charming 
Sophia  StreatfieLd,  caused  his  wife 
great  mortification.  Ofthisgriev- 
ance  she  speaks  in  the  autobiogra- 
phical memoirs  which  have  been 
placed  at  Mr.  Hayward's  command. 
Her  temporary  rival  had  been^  like 
herself,  a  pupil  and  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  old  Dr.  Collier,  who 
indeed  died  in  her  arms,  and  was 
buried  at  her  expense.  She  is 
described  as  dangerous  both  from 
her  beauty  and  her  learning.  But, 
says  Mrs.  Thrale, 
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Wit  she  possessed  none  of,  and  was  as 
ignorant  as  an  infant  ot 

'  That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life.* 

No  wonder  Mr.  Thrale,  whose  mind 
wanted  some  new  object,  since  he  had 
lost  his  son,  and  lost  beside  the  pleasure 
he  had  taken  in  his  business,  before  all 
knowledge  of  it  was  shared  with  myself , 
— no  wonder  that  he  encouraged  a  senti- 
mental attachment  to  Sophia  Streatfield, 
who  became  daily  more  and  more  dear 
to  him,  and  almost  necessary.  No 
one  who  visited  us  missed  seeing  his 
preference  of  her  to  me ;  but  she  was 
so  amiable  and  so  sweet  natured,  no  one 
appeared  to  blame  him  for  the  unusual 
and  unrepressed  delight  he  took  in  her 
agreeable  society.  I  was  exceedingly 
oppressed  by  pregnancy,  and  saw  clearly 
my  successor  in  the  fair  S.  S.  as  we 
familiarly  called  her  in  the  family,  of 
which  she  now  made  constantly  a  part, 
and  stood  godmother  to  my  new- bom 
baby,  by  bringing  which  I  only  helped  to 
destroy  my  own  health,  and  disappoint 
my  husband,  who  wanted  a  son.  '  Why 
Mr.  Thrale  is  PeregrinusDomi,''said  Dr. 
Johnson;  'he  lives  in  Clififord  Street,  I 
hear,  all  winter;'  and  so  he  did,  leaving 
his  carriage  at  his  sister^ s  door  in  Hano- 
ver Square,  that  no  inquirer  might  hurt 
his  favourite's  reputation ;  which  my 
behaviour  likewise  tended  to  preserve 
from  injury,  and  we  lived  on  together  as 
well  as  we  could.  Miss  Browne,  who 
sung  enchantingly,  and  had  been  much 
abroad;  Miss  Bumey,  whose  powers  of 
amusement  were  many  and  various,  were 
my  companions  then  at  Streatham  Park, 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  wanted  me  to  be 
living  at  the  Borough,  because  less  incon- 
venient to  Aim,  so  he  said  I  passed  my 
winter  in  Surrey,  *  feeding  my  chickens 
and  starving  my  understanding :'  but 
1779,  ^^^  *fi®  summer  of  it  was  coming, 
to  bring  on  us  a  much  more  serious 
calamity. 

There  is  farther  mention  of  the 
fascinating  S.  S.  in  the  very  curious 
memoirs  kept  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  and 
entitled  *Thraliana,'  a  portion  of 
which  has  been  doled  out  to  Mr. 
Hay  ward  by  its  present  possessors. 
We  can  only  guess  at  their  reasons 
for  withholding  the  rest^  and  for  not 
even  permitting  the  editor  of  their 
own  choice  to  peruse  the  whole, 
and  make  his  own  selections  from 
it.  Judging  from  the  present  spe- 
ciniens,  if  any  parts  are  even  only 
a  little  less  delicate  than  some  of 
those  which  have  been  allowed  to 


see  the  light,  it  is  clear  that  a  very 
wise  discretion  has  been  exercised 
in  this  respect.  Of  S.  S.,  and  writ- 
ing in  1778,  in  this  repository  of 
her  private  thoughts,  Mrs.  Thrale 
gives  an  interesting  account : — 

Her  face  is  eminently  pretty ;  her  car- 
riage elegant ;  her  heart  affectionate,  and 
her  mind  cultivated.  There  is  above  all 
this  an  attractive  sweetness  in  her  man- 
ner, which  claims  and  promises  to  repay 
one's  confidence,  and  which  drew  from 
me  the  secret  of  my  keeping  a  '  Thraliana,' 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Jan.  1779. — Mr,  Thrale  is  fallen  in 
love  really  and  seriously  with  Sophy 
Streatfield  ;  but  there  is  no  wonder  in 
that :  she  is  very  pretty,  very  gentle,  soft, 
and  insinuating ;  hangs  about  him, 
dances  round  him,  cries  when  she  parts 
from  him,  squeezes  his  hand  slyly,  and 
with  her  sweet  eyes  full  of  tears  looks  so 
fondly  in  his  face — ^and  all  for  love  of 
me  as  she.  pretends  ;  that  I  can  hardly, 
sometimes,  help  laughing  in  her  face.  A 
man  must  not  be  a  man  but  an  it,  to 
resist  such  artillery. 

And  again,  after  Thrale's  death — 
the  first  entry  being  made  only  one 
month  after  it — she  mentions  the 
lady,  now  no  longer  an  object  of 
jealousy  to  herself,  in  terms  which 
lead  one  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  really  any  substantial  reason 
for  her  former  disquietudes. 

May,  1 78 1. — Sophy  Streatfield  is  an 
incomprehensible  girl ;  here  has  she  been 
telling  me  such  tender  passages 
of  what  passed  between  her  and  Mr. 
Thrale,  that  she  half  frights  me  some- 
how, at  the  same  time  declaring  her  at- 
tachment to  Vyse,  yet  her  willingness  to 
marry  Lord  Loughborough.  Good  Grod  ! 
what  an  uncommon  girl !  and  handsome 
almost  to  perfection,  I  think  :  delicate  in 
her  manners,  soft  in  her  voice,  and  strict 
in  her  principles  :  I  never  saw  such  a 
character,  she  is  wholly  out  of  my  reach  ; 
and  I  can  only  say  that  the  man  who 
runs  mad  for  Sophy  Streatfield  has  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  passion  ;  few 
people,  however,  seem  disposed  to  take 
her  for  life — everybody's  admiration,  as 
Mrs.  Byron  says,  and  nobody's  choice. 

Streatham,  ist  January,  1782. — Sophy 
Streatfield  has  begun  the  new  year 
nicely  with  a  new  conquest.  Poor  dear 
Doctor  Bumey  !  he  is  now  the  reigning 
favourite,  and  she  spares  neither  pains 
nor  caresses  to  turn  that  good  man's 
head,  much  to  the  vexation  of  his  family ; 
particularly  my  Fanny,  who  is  naturiJly 
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provoked  to  see  sport  made  of  her  father 
in  his  last  stage  of  life  bj  a  young 
coquet,  whose  sole  employment  in  this 
-world  seems  to  have  been  winning  men's 
heart's  on  purpose  to  fling  them  away. 
How  she  contrives  to  keep  bishops,  and 
brewers,  and  doctors,  and  directors  of  the 
East  India  Company,  all  in  chains  so, 
and  almost  all  at  the  same  time,  would 
amaze  a  wiser  person  than  me  ;  I  can 
only  say  let  us  mark  the  end  !  Hester 
will  perhaps  see  her  out  and  pronounce, 
like  Solon,  on  her  wisdom  and  conduct. 

Thrale  died  in  April,  1781,  after 
much  previous  illness,  but  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy ;  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  a  large  party  had  been 
invited  to  his  Louse  in  Grosvenor- 
square  for  the  evening  of  the  day 
on  which  its  master  left  for  ever 
the  world  of  routs  and  assemblies 
— of  fascinating  Sophys — of  parlia- 
ments— and  of  hops  and  malt. 
Johnson,  as  an  intimate  friend,  and 
now  clothed  with  the  trusts  and 
powers  of  an  executor,  was  not 
wanting  in  those  words  of  comfort 
and  condolence  to  the  widow,  which 
are  so  well  known  for  their  wisdom 
and  piety  to  all  readers  of  his 
letters.  It  is  worth  while  to  dwell 
on  a  few  sentences  of  one  of  them, 
if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  his  expressions  with 
those  which  he  afterwards  used  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  marriage 
— ^and  indeed  also  for  the  sake,  in 
some  sort,  of  justifying  the  subse- 
quent outpouring  of  his  wrath,  by . 
his  love  and  tenderness  in  the  early 
days  of  the  loss  of  Thrale.  His 
letter  of  the  9th  of  April  contained 
the  following  fine  passage  of  con- 
solation : — 

Your  loss  has  been  very  great,  but  you 
retain  more  than  almost  any  other  can 
hope  to  i)ossess.  Yon  are  high  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind ;  you  have  children 
from  whom  much  pleasure  may  be  ex- 
pected; and  that  you  will  find  many 
friends,  you  have  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Of  my  friendship,  be  it  worth  more  or 
less,  1  hope  you  think  yourself  certain, 
without  much  art  or  care.  It  will  not 
be  easy  for  me  to  repay  the  benefits  that 
I  have  received ;  but  I  hope  to  be  always 
ready  at  your  call.  Our  sorrow  has 
different  effects ;  you  are  withdrawn  into 
solitude,  and  I  am  driven  into  company. 
I  am  afraid  of  thinking  what  I  have  lost. 
I  never  had  such  a  friend  before. 


How  Johnson  in  a  manner 
enjoyed  the  brief  term  of  active 
executorship,  we  know  from  the 
full  and  varied  pages  of  BoswelL 
We  know  how  he  fidgeted  about 
at  the  sale  of  the  brewery,  with  an 
ink  bottle  and  jjen  in  his  button- 
hole, like  an  exciseman.  We  know, 
too,  how  upon  this  occasion  he 
delivered  himself  of  that  magnifi- 
cently Johnsonic  saying:  *We  are 
not  here  to  sell  a  parcel  of  boilers 
and  vats,  but  the  potentiality  of 
growing  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of 
avarice.'  The  business  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Barclays,  and  by 
the  continuous  associations  of  that 
name  may  modern  drainers  of  the 
pewter  feel  themselves  carried  back 
in  imagination  to  those  vast  recep- 
tacles of  the  unadulterated  entire 
over  which  Thrale  presided,  and! 
among  which  Johnson  bustled  and 
philosophized  after  his  death. 

The  widow,  as  appears  from  her 
Aviobvography^  was  little  satisfied 
by  the  arrangements  of  her  late 
lord  and  master's  will;  and  the 
whole  passage  in  which  she  records 
her  feelings  on  the  occasion  is  too 
characteristic  to  be  omitted.  The 
want  of  affection  for  her  husband, 
her  pride  in  her  own  contribution 
of  wealth  to  the  family,  her 
jealousy  of  her  own  daughters,  her 
sneering  tone  about  Johnson,  are 
all  prominently  displayed  in  it. 

*  We  read  the  will  to-day.' — Joknton 
to  Mrs.  Thrale,  April  5,  1781. 

It  was  neither  kind  or  civil,  you  will 
say,  to  open  the  will  in  my  absence, 
but  Mr.  Thrale  had  been  both  civil  and 
kind  in  labouring  to  restore  to  me  the 
Welsh  estate,  which  1  had  meant  to  give 
him  In  our  moments  of  uneasiness  when 
1  became  possessed  of  it  by  Sir  Thomas 
Salusbury*s  death,  from  trhom  we  had 
once  expected  Offley  Place  in  Hertford- 
shire, and  all  its  wide  domain.  Notwith- 
standing that  disappointment,  my  husband 
left  me  the  interest  of  £50,000  for  my 
life,  doubtless  in  retui*n  for  my  diligence 
during  our  distresses  in  1772,  because  it 
is  specified  to  be  given  over  and  above  what 
was  provided  in  our  marriage  settlement. 
He  left  me  also  the  plate,  pictures,  and 
linen  of  both  houses,  forgetting  even  to 
name  Brighthelmstone,  so  fdl  1  h^  bought 
for  tha/t  place  fell  to  the  ladies  (who  said 
loudly  what  a  wretched  match  their  poor 
papa  had  made).    It  was  not  so,  however. 
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Mr.  Thrale  had  reoeived  the  rents  and 
profits  from  Wales,  £9000,  and  had  cut 
timber  for  £4000  more.  My  mother  and 
my  aunts,  and  an  old  Doctor  Bernard 
Wilson,  had  left  me  £5000  among  them, 
more  or  less,  and  I  carried  £10,000  in 
my  hand,  so  that  the  family  was  benefited 
by  me  £28,000  at  the  lowest,  besides 
haying  been,  as  King  Bichard  expresses 

it, 

'A  jack-horse  in  their  great  aflfairs/ 

On  Mr.  Thrala's  death  I  kept  the 
counting-honse  from  nine  o'clock  erery 
morning  till  five  o'clocl^  every  evening 
till  June,  when  Gh)d  Almighty  sent 
us  a  knot  of  rich  Quakers  who  bought 
the  whole,  and  saved  me  and  my  coadju- 
tors from  brewing  ourselves  into  another 
bankruptcy 

Will  it  surprise  you  now  to  hear  that, 
among  all  my  fellow-executors,  wme  but 
Johnson  opposed  selling  the  concern  ? .  .  . 
All  were  well  pleased  to  find  themselves 
secured,  and  the  brewhouse  decently^ 
though  not  very  advantageously  disposed 
of,  except  dear  Doctor  Johnson,  who  found 
some  odd  delight  in  signing  drafts  for 
hundreds  and  for  thousands,  to  him  a  new, 
and  as  it  appeared  delightful,  occupation. 
When  all  was  nearly  over,  however,  I  cured 
his  honest  heart  of  its  incipient  passion  for 
trade,  by  letting  him  into  «ome,  and  only 
some,  of  its  mysteries.  The  plant,  as  it 
is  called,  was  sold,  and  I  gave  God  thanks 
upon  Whit  Sunday,  1781,  for  sparing  me 
farther  perplexity,  though  at  Uie  cost  of 
a  good  house,  &c. 

The  death  of  Thrale  occasioned 
no  immediate  interruption  in  the 
intimacy  of  Mrs.  Thrale  with  John- 
son. When  he  made  his  parting 
use  of  the  library  at  the  house 
which  had  been  for  so  lon^  his 
country  home,  and  bade  a  solenm 
farewell  to  Streatham,  it  was  pro- 
bably under  no  sense  of  neglect  or 
distrust,  as  surmised  by  Boswell, 
but  simply  because  the  house  was 
about  to  be  let,  of  which  so  inti^- 
mate  a  friend  of  the  family  must 
have  been  aware.  He  accomx)anied 
them  from  Streatham  on  a  visit  to 
Brighton,  and  in  the  spring  of  the 
following  year,  Boswefl  found  him 
with  Mrs.  Thrale  and  her  daughters 
iat  her  new  house  in  Argyll-street, 
and  'imagined  all  to  be  as  well 
as  formerly.'  In  June,  how- 
ever, when  writing  to  the  friend  of 
so  many  years,  to  communicate  his 
sufferings  from  a  paralytic  stroke. 


Johnson  complained  of  indifference 
and  diminution  of  regard,  but  still 
turned  to  her  in  his  great  distress 
as  a  settled  and  inalienable  friend« 
His  fears  at  this  time  may  have 
been  without  foundation,  and  sug- 
gested by  the  fretfulness  of  illness. 
They  certainly  niiffht  have  been 
dispelled  by  such  a  letter  as  he  got 
from  her  some  months  afterwards, 
which  e3diibits  its  writer  in  a  more 
excellent  and  amiable  light  than 
most  of  her  performances. 

You  tell  one  of  my  daughters  that  you 
know  not  with  distinctness  the  cause  of 
my  complaints.  I  believe  she  who  lives 
with  me  knows  them  no  better ;  one  very 
dreadful  one  is  however  removed  by  dear 
Sophia's  recovery.  It  is  kind  in  you  to 
quarrel  no  more  about  expressions  which 
were  not  meant  to  offend ;  but  unjust  to 
suppose,  I  have  not  lately  thought  myself 
dying.  Let  us,  however,  take  the  Prince 
of  Abyssinia's  advice,  and  not  add  to  tlie 
other  evils  of  life  the  bitterness  of  contro- 
versy.  If  courage  is  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous quality,  let  us  exert  it  to  the  last, 
and  ai  the  last :  if  faith  is  a  Christian 
virtue,  let  us  willingly  receive  and  accept 
that  support  it  will  most  surely  bestow — 
and  do  permit  me  to  repeat  those  words 
with  which  I  know  not  why  you  were 
displeased :  Let  us  leave  behind  us  the  best 
example  tJiat  we  can. 

All  this  is  not  written  by  a  person  in 
high  health  and  happiness,  but  byafellow- 
sufferer,  who  has  more  to  endure  than 
she  can  tell,  or  you  can  guess ;  and  now 
let  us  talk  of  the  Severn  salmons,  which 
will  be  coming  in  soon ;  I  shall  send  you 
one  of  the  finest,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  your  appetite  is  good. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  Mrs.  Thrale  had  got 
thoroughly  bored  by  Johnson.  His 
late  hours,  his  calls  upon  her  time, 
the  making  breakfast  for  Imn  from 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day  till  the  din- 
ner-bell rang,  the  use  of  her  carriage 
and  servants,  had  all  wearied  her 
out.  Indeed  it  may  well  be  ques^ 
tioned  whether  she  was  ever  so 
much  attached  to  hunas  externally 
appeared  to  be  the  case.  She  owns 
mlieT  Anecdotes  that  her  enforced 
attention  to  him  was  terrifying  in 
the  early  days  of  their  friendship, 
and  irksome  in  the  last.  She  coula 
not  pretend  to  support  the  yoke  of 
his.  intimacy  witnout  help,  after 
her  husband  was  gone ;  ^nd  she 
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puts  forward  as  a  set-off  to  her  re- 
coiling from  so  old  a  friend,  the 
merit  of  her  assiduous  care  of  the 
morbid  and  wayward  man,  a  merit 
which  must  be  admitted,  but  which 
it  is  ungracious  to  have  asserted  by 
Mrs.  Thrale  herself. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  growing  indifference  to  John- 
son coincided  with  the  rise  of  a 
predilection  in  another  quarter. 
For  Piozzi  now  api>ears  on  the 
scene,  and  some  influence  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  progress  of  the 
acquaintance  with  him.  The  lady»s 
first  description  of  him  when  ne 
was  often  at  the  house  before 
Thrale's  death,  shows  the  favour- 
able impression  always  made  by 
him. 

isAugast,  1780. — Piozzi  is  become  a 
prodigious  farourite  with  me,  he  is  so  in- 
telligent a  creature,  so  discerning,  one 
can't  help  wishing  foriiis  good  opinion  ; 
his  singing  surpasses  everybody's  for 
taste,  tenderness,  and  true  elegance ;  his 
hand  on  the  forte  piano  too  is  so  soft,  so 
sweet,  so  delicate,  every  tone  goes  to  the 
hearty  I  think,  and  fills  the  mind  with 
emotions  one  would  not  be  without, 
though  inconvenient  enough  sometimes. 
He  wants  nothing  from  us  :  he  comes  for 
his  health,  he  says  :  I  see  nothing  ail  the 
man  but  pride.  The  newspapers  yester- 
day told  what  all  the  musical  folks 
gained,  and  set  Piozzi  down  i20o2; 
o'year. 

He  had  been  an  opera  singer  of 
great  powers,  but  losing  his  voice, 
confined  his  performances  to  draw- 
ing-rooms. He  also  appears  to 
have  composed  music,  and  to  have 
been  a  fine  player  on  the  piano- 
forte. His  society  gave  pleasure 
to  Mr.  Thrale,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  constantly  frequented 
Streatham  Park  in  the  last  part  of 
his  lifetime.  Afterwards  a  friend- 
ship with  the  widow  Thrale  con- 
tinued, and  by  the  spring  of  1783, 
it  had  ripened  into  an  actual  en- 
gagement of  marriajge.  It  is 
curious  to  see  the  disclosure  of 
Mrs.  Thrale's  feelings  towards  her 
daughters,  and  towards  Piozzi,  as 
exhibited  in  her  diary  at  this 
period. 

September,  1781. — ^My  five  fidr  daugh- 
ters too  !  I  have  so  good  a  pretence  to 
widb  for  long  life  to  see  them  settled. 


Like  the  old  fellow  in  '  Lucian,'  one  is 
never  at  a  loss  for  an  excuse.  They  are 
five  loveljr  creatures  to  be  sure,  but  they 
love  not  me.    Is  it  my  fiiult  or  theirs  ? 

August  28th,  1782. —  He  (Piozzi) 
thinks  still  more  than  he  says,  that  I 
shall  give  him  up ;  and  if  Queeney  made 
herself  more  amiable  to  me,  and  took  the 
proper  methods — I  suppose  I  should. 

1st  October,  1782. — After  analysing 
the  state  of  her  heart  and  feelings  to- 
wards Piozzi,  and  balancing  the  pros 
and  conBy  she  adds— These  objections 
would  increase  in  strength  too,  if  my 
present  state  was  a  happy  one :  but  it 
really  is  not.  I  live  a  quiet  life  but  not 
a  pleasant  one.  My  children  govern 
without  loving  me.  My  friends  caress 
and  censure  me.  My  money  wastes  in 
expenses  I  do  not  enjoy,  and  my  time  in 
trifles  I  do  not  approve;  every  one  is 
made  insolent  and  no  one  comfortable. 
My  reputation  unprotected,  my  heart  un- 
satisfied, my  health  unsettled.  I  will, 
however,  resolve  on  nothing.    ,     . 

April,  1783. — ^I  willgo  to  Bath  :  nor 
health,  nor  strength,  nor  my  children*a 
affections  have  I.  My  daughter  does  not, 
I  suppose,  much  delight  in  this  scheme 
[viz.  retrenchment  of  expenses  and  re- 
moval to  Bath],  but  why  should  I  lead  a 
life  of  delighting  her,  who  would  not  lose 
a  shilling  of  interest  or  an  ounce  of  pleasure 
to  save  my  life  from  perishing  ? 

The  remonstrances  of  friends,  and 
an  outburst  of  ridicule  in  which 
even  the  newspapers  joined,  led  to 
a  temporary  abandonment  of  the 
intended  arrangement.  The  en- 
gagement was  broken  off,  letters 
were  returned,  and  the  gentleman 
for  a  time  left  the  country.  But 
the  lady's  health  gave  way  in  the 
struggle — ^the  lover  was  summoned 
to  England,  and  they  were  fast 
married  in  July,  1784.  All  her 
friends  seem  to  have  been  shocked 
by  the  proceeding.  Fanny  Bumey 
omitted  to  send  sufficiently  cor- 
dial congratulations,  for  which  she 
received  a  reproachful  letter  from 
the  bride  of  forty-five,  upon  which 
the  two  friends  exchanged  sweet 
notes  of  love  and  forgiveness,  but 
were  not  for  a  long  time  the  same 
to  each  other  as  tney  were  before. 
They  were  ultimately  quite  recon- 
ciled, and  on  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  her  early  friend  noted  it  in 
her  diary  with  large  expressions  of 
esteem  and  admiration  for  her 
abilities  and  virtues. 
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But  it  is  to  Johnson's  conduct 
upon  the  occasion  that  every  one 
will  look  with  the  greatest  interest. 
Of  the  letters  which  passed  only 
two  have  hitherto  been  known — 
the  first  dated  Bath,  June  30th, 
from  Mrs,  Thrale  to  Johnson,  and 
the  last  dated  8th  July, — which  is 
the  well  known  and  beautiful  letter 
in  which,  after  wishing  her  every 
blessing,  he  advises  a  continued  re- 
sidence in  England,  and  concludes 
by  comparing  himself  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrew's,  vainly  at- 
tempting to  dissuade  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  from  her  fatal  purpose  of 
crossing  the  stream  which  separated 
England  from  Scotland.  'But  the 
intermediate  letters,  containing 
Johnson's  first  burst  of  indignation, 
with  the  reply  to  it,  are  now  for 
the  first  time  printed.  It  is  plain, 
however,  from  the  allusion  to  it  in 
Peter  Pindar's  Toum  Edogtie  be- 
tween Madame  Piozzi  and  Bozzy, 
that  the  substance  and  wording  of 
No.  J  were  tolerably  well  known  in 
London  at  the  time.  The  letters 
must  be  given  at  length : — 

No.  I. 

Mrs:  Piozzi  to  Dr,  Johnson, 

Bath,  June  30. 
Mr  PEAR  Sib, — The  enclosed  is  a  cir- 
cular letter  which  I  have  sent  to  all  the 
guardians,  but  our  friendship  demands 
somewhat  more;  it  requires  that  I. should 
heg  your  pardon  for  concealing  from  you 
a  connexion  which  you  must  have  heard 
of  by  many,  but  I  suppose  never  believed. 
Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  it  was  concealed 
only  to  save  us  both  needless  pain;  I 
eould  not  have  borne  to  reject  that  counsel 
it  would  have  killed  me  to  take,  and  I 
only  tell  it  you  now  because  all  is  irrevo- 
cably settled  and  out  of  your  power  to 
prevent.  I  will  say,  however,  that  the. 
dread  of  your  disapprobation  has  given 
me  some  anxious  moments,  and  though, 
perhaps  I  am  become  by  many  privations 
the  most  independent  wonian  in  the 
world,  I  feel  as  if  acting  without  a  parentis 
consent  till  you  write  kindly  to 

Your  faithful  servant. 

No.  2,    Circidar, 

Sir, — As  one  of  the  executors  of  Mr. 
Thrale's  will  and  guardian  to  his  daugh- 
ters, I  think  it  my  duty  to  acquaint  you 


that  the  three  eldest  left  Bath  last  Friday 
for  their  own  house  at  Brighthelmstone 
in  company  with  an  amiable  friend,  Miss 
Nicholson,  who  has  sometimes  resided 
with  us  here,  and  in  whose  sodety  they 
may,  I  think,  find  some  advantages  and 
certainly  no  disgrace.  I  waited  on  them 
to  Salisbury,  Wilton,  &c..  and  offered  to 
attend  them  to  the  seaside  myself,  but 
they  preferred  this  lady's  company  to 
mine,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Piozzi  is 
coming  back  from  Italy,  and  judging  per- 
haps by  our  past  friendship  and  continued 
correspondence  that  his  return  would  be 
succeeded  by  our  marriage. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your 
obedient  servant. 

Bath,  June  30,  1784. 

No.  3. 

Madam, — If  I  interpret  your  letter 
right,  you  are  ignominiously  married :  if 
it  is  yet  undone,  let  us  once  more  talk* 
together.  If  you  have  abandoned  your 
children  and  your  religion,  Grod  forgive 
your  wickedness;^  if  you  have  forfeited 
your  fame  and  your  country,  may  your 
folly  do  no  further  mischief.  If  the  last 
act  is  yet  to  do,  I  who  have  loved  you, 
esteemed  you,  reverenced  you,  and  served 
yoUj*  I  who  long  thought  you  the  first  of 
womankind,  entreat  that,  before  your 
fate  is  irrevocable,  I  may  once  more  see 
you.  I  was,  I  once  was.  Madam,  most 
truly  yours, 

Sau.  Johnson. 

July  2,  1784. 

I  will  come  down  if  you  permit  it. 

No,  4. 

July  4,  1784. 
Sir, — I  have  this  morning  received 
from  you  so  rough  a  letter  in  reply  to  one 
which  was  both  tenderly  and  respectfully 
written,  that  I  am  forced  to  desire  the 
conclusion  of  a  correspondence  which  I 
can  bear  to  continue  no  longer.  The 
birth  of  my  second  husband  is  not  meaner 
than  that  of  my  first ;  his  sentiments  are 
not  meaner;  his  profession  is  not  meaner, 
and  his  superiority  in  what  he  professes 
acknowledged  by  all  mai&ind.  It  is 
want  of  fortune,  then,  that  is  ignominious; 
the  character  of  the  man  I  have  chosen 
has  no  other  claim  to  such  an  epithet. 
The  religion  to  which  he  has  been  always 
a  zealous  adherent  will,  I  hope,  teach  him 
to  foigive  insults  he  has  not  deserved; 
mine  will,  I  hope,  enable  me  to  bear 
them  at  once  with  dignity  and  patience. 
To  hear  that  I  have  forfeited  my  fame  is 
indeed  the  greatest  insult    I  ever  yet 


The  foiir  words  which  I  have  printed  in  italics  are  indistinctly  written,  and 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  made  out. 
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received.  My  fame  is  as  unsullied  as 
snow,  or  I  should  think  it  unworthy  of 
him  who  must  henceforth  protect  it. 

I  write  by  the  coach  the  more  speedily 
and  effectually  to  prevent  your  coming 
hither.  Perhaps  by  my  fame  (and  I  hope 
it  is  so)  you  mean  only  that  celebrity 
which  is  a  consideration  of  ja  much  lower 
kind.  I  care  for  that  only  as  it  may  give 
pleasure  to  my  husband  and  his  friends. 

Farewell,  dear  Sir,  and  accept  my 
best  wishes.  You  have  always  com- 
mand^ my  esteem,  and  long  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  a  friendship  never  infringed  by 
one  harsh  expression  on  my  part  during 
twenty  years  of  familiar  talk.  Never 
did  I  oppose  your  will,  or  control  your 
wish ;  nor  can  your  immerited  severity 
itself  lessen  my  regard  ;  but  till  you 
have  changed  your  opinion  of  Mr.  Fiozzi, 
let  us  converse  no  more.  God  bless 
you. 

The  language  of  Johnson's  first 
letter  cannot  be  defended.  The 
answer  to  it  is  admirable,  and 
deserved  to  elicit  the  fine  close  of 
the  correspondence,  to  which  allu- 
sion has  been  already  made.  To 
Hawkins  Johnson  wrote — 

Poor  Thrale  !  I  thought  that  either  her 
virtue  or  her  vice  (meaning  her  love  of 
her  children  or  her  pride),  would  have 
restrained  her  from  such  a  marriage. 
She  is  now  become  a  subject  for  her 
enemies  to  exult  over,  and  for  her  friends, 
if  she  has  any  left,  to  forget  or  pity. 

What  he  is  reported  to  have  said 
of  Piozzi  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  as  given 
in  the  very  interesting  extract 
from  the  diary  of  the  late  Miss 
Williams  Wynn,  now  placed  at  Mr. 
Hayward's  disposal,  if  actually 
spoken  at  all,  must  nave  been  said 
before  the  intended  marriage  was 
known  to  Johnson, 

London,  March,  1825. — I  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  old  Sir 
William  Pepys  on  the  subject  of  his  old 
friend,  Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  from  his  conver- 
sation am  more  thaji  ever  impressed  with 
the  idea  that  she  was  one  of  the  most 
inconsistent  characters  that  ever  existed. 
Sir  William  says  he  never  met  with  any 
human  being  who  possessed  the  talent  of 
conversation  in  such  a  degree.  I  natu- 
rally felt  anxious  to  know  whether  Piozzi 
could  in  any  degree  add  to  this  pleasure, 
and  found,  as  I  expected,  that  he  could 
not  even  understand  her. 

Her  infatuation  for  him  seems  perfectly 
unaccountable.  Johnson  in  his  rough 
(I  may  here  call  it  brutal)  manner  said  to 
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her,  *Why,  Ma'am,  he  is  not  only  a 
stupid,  ugly  dog,  but  he  is  an  old  dog 
too.'  Sir  William  says  he  really  believes 
that  she  combated  her  inclination  for 
him  as  long  as  possible;  so  long,  that  her 
senses  would  have  failed  her  if  she  had 
attempted  to  resist  any  longer.  She  was 
perfectly  aware  of  her  degradation.  One 
day,  speaking  to  Sir  William  of  some 
persons  whom  he  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  continually  at  Streatham 
during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Thrale,  she 
said,  not  one  of  them  has  taken  the 
smallest  notice  of  me  ever  since:  they 
dropped  me  before  I  had  done  anything 
wrong.  Piozzi  was  literally  at  her  elbow 
when  she  said  this. 

Piozzi  was  in  fact  certainly  not  a 
very  old  dog,  for  he  was  no  more 
than  forty  or  forty4wo ;  and  the 
fault  of  his  age  lay  rather  in  being 
too  youn^  for  the  lady,  who  was 
slightly  ms  senior.  Neither  does 
he  seem  to  have  been  a  very  ugly 
dog,  for  Miss  Seward,  who  knew 
him,  reports  him  as  ^  a  handsome 
man,  in  middle  life,  with  gentle, 
pleasing,  unaffected  manners,  and 
with  very  eminent  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession.' Upon  this  conflicting 
ievidence  therefore  we  may,  if  we 
please,  proceed  to  try  the  issue 
whether  Piozzi  was  a  good-looking 
man  or  not  •  and  we  can  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the 
balance  of  testimony  to  be  rather 
in  his  favour. 

•  But  a  more  interesting  matter 
than  deciding  on  the  personal 
beauty  of  poor  Piozzi  turns  up 
when  we  are  invited  to  assist  at  a 
fresh  conviction  of  an  offender, 
now  notorious,  and  for  his  favou- 
rite delinquency.  It  is  only  by  the 
reiteration  of  instances  of  exagge- 
ration and  distortion,  that  the 
proper  amount  of  caution  to  be  ob- 
served in  accepting  the  statements 
of  the  late  Lord  Macaulay  can  be 
enforced.  Whether  as  historian  or 
biographer,  he  is  equally  prone  to 
the  dangerous  vice  tne  existence  of 
which  should  be  fatal  to  the  sound 
reputation  of  either.  His  brilliant 
passages  and  pointed  sentences 
seldom  convey  the  plain  truth.  The 
injuries  done  by  him  to  the  fame  of 
Penn,  of  Claverhouse,  and  of  Marl- 
borough have  been  ably  exposed 
and  corrected.  But  every  fresh 
example  of  similar  want  of  veracity 
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is  important  for  its  effect  in  ex- 
tending a  general  impression  of 
habitual  inaccuracy,  and  in  putting 


simple  readers  upon  their  guard 

X'nst  the  wiles  of  the  magician 
hurls  his 


Dazzling  spells  into  the  spongy  air, 

Of  power  to  cheat,  the  eye  with  blear  illusion,. 

And  give  it  false,  presentments. 


Mr.  Hayward  has  effectually 
shown  how  little  grounds  the  latest 
biographer  of  Johnson  had  for  in- 
ferring that  he  was  expelled  from 
Streatham-park,  or  that  his  death 
was  actually  hastened  by  the  negr 
lect  or  unkindness  of  Mrs.  Thrale- 
In  doing,  this  he  has  not  only 
rescued  the  memory  of  the  lady 
from  an  imputation  for  which  there 
is  clearly  no  pretence,  but  he  has 
done  good  literary  service  by  addr 
ing  another  example  to  the  growing 
accumulation  of  proved  misrepre- 
sentations which  already  begins  to 
lie  heavily  upon  the  truthful  fame 
of  the  eminent  historian. 

We  pass  from  Mrs.  Pipzzi's  pri- 
vate friends,  for  whom  at  least  the 
right  may  fairly  be  again  asserted 
of  taking  the  opportunity  to  revise 
their  friendship,  and  to  continue  it 
or  no^  as  they  might  think  jjroper 
according  to  their  altered  estimate 
of  her  character.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  public  fuss  made  .about 
the  marriage  1  Why  were  there  to 
be  newspaper  attacks,  lampoons, 
and  caricatures  prepared  and  cir- 
culated?  Why  could  not  Mrs. 
Thrale  be  left  alone  to  do  a  foolish, 
and  perhaps  a  wrong  thing,  with7 
out  running  the  gauntlet  of  a 
public  persecution  1  We  can  only 
suggest  that  people  must  have  had 
a  great  deal  less  to  amuse  them  and 
to  occupy, themselves  with  eighty 
years  a^o  than  they  have  now. 
We  rejoice  in  our  own  superior 
advantages. .  We  have  a  great  many 
things  to  improve  and  entertain  ua 
which-  our  less  fortunate  prede- 
cessors towarids  the  end  of  the  last 
century  were  without.  We  have 
facilities  for  foreign  and  home 
travel;  railways  with  book-stalls 
and  no  end  of  new  books  upon 
them.  We  have  grouse-shooting 
and  yachting;  good  conversation, 
not  confined  to  professed  literary 
circles ;  a  great  variety  of  in-door 
and  out-door  games  and  pastimes. 
Whereas  drinking,  cards,  and  scan^ 


dal  were  the  staple  diversions  of 
society  three  or  four  generations 
ago,  and  those  who  neither  drank 
nor  gamed  were  no  doubt  all  the 
more  ready  to  take  out  theif  full 
measure  of  entertainment  in  dis- 
cussing the  personal  topics  of  the 
day.  Mrs.  JPioizi's  known  con- 
nexion with  Dr.  Johnson  must 
have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
sensation  created  by  her  second 
marriage,  completed  as  it  was  in 
disregara  of  his  counsels,  and 
to  the  destruction  of  the  family 
circle  in  which  he  had  found  the 
chief  solace  of  an  uneasy  life  for  so 
long  a  time.  It  must  be.conf  essed 
even  by  the  fondest  admirers  of 
Johnson's  writings  and  character, 
that  in  the  dearth  of  much  literary 
distinction  during  the  years  when, 
to  use  the  favourite  phrase  of  Lem- 

gri^re's  Classical  l)ictionaiy,  he 
ourished,  his  claims  to  eminence, 
great  as  they  really  were,  became 
exalted  to  inordinate  proportions. 
One  colossal  figure  towered  above 
all  the  rest :  there  was  only  one 
great  luminary  in  the  system,  and 
the  satellites  which  revolved  round 
it,  themselves  appeared  to  shine 
with  part  of  its  light.  Thus  it 
was  tnat,  as  Dr.  Johnson  occu- 
pied a  large  space  in  public  atten- 
tion, and  as  the  supposed  offence 
of  one  .of  his  friends  was  thought 
to  have  been  particularly  criminal 
and  ii\]urious  towards  himself,  the 
public,  took  the  matter  up  with  a 
zeal  quite  unlike  anything  that 
could  arise  upon  a  similar  occasion 
in  modem  times.  We  have  a  great 
deal  more  to  do,  and  to  think 
about  and  to  amuse  us,  and 
the  better  taste  of  the  conductors 
of  our  newspapers  and  of  their 
readers,  would  now  be  satisfied  to 
allow  a  lady  of  note  to  marry  a 
music-master  without  more  than  a 
mere  paragraph  of  information  to 
communicate  the  news.  Under  all 
attacks,  and  with  much  provoca- 
tion, it  must  be  said  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
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r,  bat  vent  on  lier 
ijy  tzeadiig  lier  public  j&- 
the  contfmpt  they 
deserred.  After  the  nuniage  tM 
Pkozis  vent  aiwoad  for  a  period  ; 
and  from  ItiJy,  in  lydS,  tM  kdy 
sent  home  for  publication  hs 
ARtodcia  cfDr.Jimmmm^m  proceed- 
ing which  shoved  how  little  she  f  dt 
that  she  had  any  leaaim  fM>  abstain- 
ing from  leviring  recollections  of 
their otMmexion^biit which  serred 
to  reriTe  the  talk  and  obserration 
about  heraelE  The  book  had  an 
immeny  saceess :  the  whole  of  the 
first  edition  was  sold  in  a  single 
day.  Geoige  HL  sent  for  a  oopv 
at  ten  o'clock  at  ni^t,  and  GadeU 
the  publisher  had  to  buy  one  finom 
a  friend  to  siq»ply  the  fLiDg's  im- 
patience, who  sat  np  all  night 
reading  it,  and  the  aathor  received 
£300  for  her  Tolome.  Boswell, 
faming  with  rage  and  dislike  at 
the  appearance  of  a  rival  in  the 
field — of  another  gun  in  his  special 
preserve— endeavoured  to  impeach 
the  accuracy  of  the  lady's  stories, 
and  for  a  time  the  town  was 
amused  by  the  controversy  which 
ensued.  Horace  WiJpole,  looking 
down  upon  the  combatants  with 
the  subume  indifference  of  a  per- 
son of  quality  who  could  see  little 
to  interest  him  in  the  quarrels  of  a 
Scotch  lawyer  and  the  widow  of  a 
brewer  who  had  married  an  opera- 
singer,  over  the  sayings  and  doings 
of  an  ex-schoolmaster  and  writer 
for  bread^  introduces  the  subject  in 
one  of  his  letters  as  the  topic  of 
the  moment.  But  it  is  only  to 
designate  the  rival  ^necdotists  as 
the  cock  and  hen  biographers,  and 
to  dismiss  them  from  further 
attention  along  with  Peter  Pindar, 
who  had  made  fun  of  them  both, 
as  a  parcel  of  mountebanks.  On 
the  whole,  we  could  better  spare 
the  correspondence  dated  Arling- 
ton-street and  Strawberry  Hul 
from  our  libraries,  than  Boswell's 
Life  of  Johnson;  but  the  fine  gen- 
tleman who  spent  his  life  in  in- 
diting it  would  probably  have 
been  much  surprised  bv  so  vulgar 
an  opinion:  and  we  will  not  nsk 
offence  to  tne  manes  (as  they  roam 
in  the  politest  regions  of  the  other 


vodd)  of  ao  Ihci^  a  oottlrib«.U>r  to 
our  anmseiMnt  m  his  own  wijf  by 
dwelliiig  fnitho'  upon  the  sn Wet 

Hie  pQSI-Jcihn:sanian  pmod  of 
Mr.  FkaTs  life  nndoabmhr  loses 
mndiaf  the  intaiesl of  the  ranoMr 
portiMi  of  it  Tel  she  was  a  per- 
son of  some  small  mari:  on  h«r  own 
aoooont :  she  has  h«r  i«^!idar  phhoe 
in  the  biognnhioal  dictioiiari<^ 
idi»e,  among  the  Fa,  we  duly  find 
enshnned  Pioni— Hester  Lynch  ; 
and  we  have  always  known  that 
she  lived  to  an  immense  age«  and 
died  in  oompaiatively  modem 
times.  She  proves  as  amusing  it 
companion  to  the  reader  of  her 
biography  as  she  was  to  those  who 
knew  ner  in  actual  life ;  and  it 
would  be  a  loss  to  oujselves,  as 
well  as  sad  want  of  gaUantiy,  if 
we  declined  to  see  the  lady  to  the 
end  of  her  journey,  after  having 
accompanied  her  so  far  for  the  sake^ 
perhaps,  of  the  better  company  in 
whidi  we  first  found  her. 

On  her  return  to  England,  Mrs. 
Hoad  found  no  difGlculty  in  taking 
that  i>lace  in  general  society  to 
which  her  antecedents  entitled  her, 
and  in  which  her  remarkable  talent 
for  conversation  enabled  her  to 
shine  as  brightly  as  before.  She  is 
the  same  vivacious  person  as  ever : 
and  still  so  fond  of  the  o^*ect  01 
her  earliest  and  latest  aflrection| 
that  it  is  plain  her  constancy  is  well 
rewarded  by  the  happiness  she  de- 
rives from  it  A  moderate  quantity 
of  it  overflows  upon  Piozzi,  who 
had  the  merit  of  adoring  her;  and 
so  she  writes  very  complacently  in 
her  IWary  of  1787  and  1788  >— 

May  i9tA. — We  had  a  fine  assembly 
last  night  indeed :  in  my  best  days  I  never 
had  finer;  there  were  near  a  hundred 
people  in  Uie  rooms,  which  were  besides 
much  admired. 

1788,  January  lat — How  little  I 
thought  this  day  four  years  that  I  should 
celebrate  this  first  of  January,  1788,  here 
at  Bath,  surrounded  with  friends  and 
admirers  I  The  public  partial  to  me^  and 
almost  every  individual  whoso  kindness 
is  worth  wishing  for,  sincerely  attadiod 
to  my  husband. 

Mrs.  Byron  is  converted  by  Fioui's 
assiduity,  she  really  likes  him  now :  and 
sweet  Mrs.  Lambert  told  everybody  at 
Bath  she  was  in  love  with  him. 

I  have  passed  a  delightful  winter  in 
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spite  of  tliem,  caressed  by  my  friends, 
adored  by  my  husband,  amused  With 
every  entertainment  that  is  going  forward : 
what  need  I  think  about  three  sullen 
Misses?  .  .  .  and  yet! 

The  three  sullen  Misses  being  of 
course  her  own  daughters  1  Piozzi 
appears  to  have  been  a  ma.n  of 
sense  and  spirit,  and  not  to  have 
been  inclined  to  abuse  the  power 
over  his  wife's  fortune,  which  had 
been  placed  in  his  hands,  along 
with  the  familiar  title  of  'my 
Master,'  now  transferred  to  him 
from  his  predecessor.  He  laid  out 
money  upon  her  property  in  Wales, 
and  left  no  more  thail  the  amount 
of  his  own  professional  savings  to 
his  own  family  at  his  death.  Be- 
yond this,  his  inability  to  converse 
m  any  language  but  liis  own,  ren- 
dered it. difficult  for  any  one  to 
acquire  much  knowledge  of  him; 
but  with  plenty  of  people  ready  to 
seize  upon  any  fault  or  misconduct 
on  his  part,  he  escaped  censure,  and 
therefore  may  probably  be  assumed 
to  have  deserved  praise.  Lord 
Lansdowne,  in  the  little  note  of 
recollections  which  he  has  commu- 
nicated to  Mr.  Hayward,  speaks  of 
Piozzi  as  *  a  quiet  civil  man,  with 
his  head  full  of  music'  And  this 
is  about  the  most  distinct  view 
we  get  of  the  man  whose  name 
at  one  time  made  so  much  noise 
in  a  certain  portion  of  the  world. 
He  never  at  all  got  to  understand 
English  ways.  Once  having  to  pay 
a  turnpike  toll  near  a  neighbour's 
house,  ne  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  toll  went  into  his  neighbour's 
own  pocket,  and  proposed  setting 
up  a  gate  near  his  own  house,  in 
order  to  take  toll  in  return. 

The  publication  of  Johnson's 
letters  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  certainly 
not  as  to  all  of  them  quite  jiistin- 
able.  either  with  regard  to  the  fame 
of  tnis  writer,  or  to  the  mention  in 
them  of  living  persons.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  instances  of  a  prac- 
tice which  has  since  become  com- 
mon, and  which  threatens  to  deprive 
future  generations  of  much  plea- 
sant reading,  by  tempting  the  in- 
discriminate destruction  of  all 
letters,  for  fear  some  should  be 


published  which  had  better  not  see 
the  light.  If,  indeed^  it  does  not 
cut  off  the  supply  still  nearer  to 
the  source,  by  preventing  even  the 
writing  of  any  out  letters  of  busi- 
ness and  necessity  by  persons  who 
know  that  their  letters  are  likely  to 
have  a  permanent  interest.  One  of 
the  few  wise  sayings  of  Queen 
Charlotte's  on  record  has  been  pre- 
served by  Miss  Burney  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Hayward. 
The  Royal  opinion  is  one  that  has 
much  practical  sense,  and  it  de- 
serves to  be  always  kept  in  sight. 
Reghm  loquitur  ex  relatione  F.  B, 

Once  to  Mr.  Langton,  at  the  drawing- 
rbom  I  said,  *  Your  friend  Dr.  Johnson, 
Sir,  has  had  many  friends  busy  to  publish 
his  books,  and  his  memoirs,  and  his 
meditations,  and  his  thoughts;  bnt  I 
think  he  wanted  one  friend  more.* 
'What  for,  Ma^am?'  cried  he.  *A  friend 
to  suppress  them,'  I  answered. 

Bennet  Langton,  according  to  an 
anecdote  given  in  another  part  of 
these  volumes,  in  one  of  H.  L.  P.'s 
letters  to  Sir  James  Fellowes,  lived 
to  survive  his  importance  as  a  friend 
of  Johnson.  He  came  to  London 
some  years  after  the  great  man's 
death,  and  the  coveted  guest  of 
other  days  could  not  find  a  house 
where  he  was  asked  to  dinner.  In- 
stead of  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Wilberforce  he  received  this  charm- 
ing little  speech :  *  Adieu,  dear  sir, 
I  hope  we  shall  meet  in  heaven  1' 
H.  L.  P.  truly  adds,  '  Johnson's 
fame  meanwhile  Hves  in  the  light- 
est  and  slightest  shreds  of  his  wit 
and  learning.' 

Her  travels  on  the  Continent 
formed  the  matter  of  Mrs.  Piozzi's 
next  publication.  Horace  Walpole, 
and  a  more  friendly  critic  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Seward,  both  com- 
plained of  the  colloquial  vulgarisms 
m  this  book.  We  are  acquainted 
with  these  volumes,  and  can  dis- 
cover no  ground  for  this  objection. 
The  style  is  only  less  formal  than 
may  have  been  expected  in  aprinted 
book  in  those  days.  They  are  now, 
whether  justly  or  unjustly,  forgot- 
ten. Ginord  hooked  their  writer 
into  the  Baviad  and  Mceviad  with 
the  lines : — 


See  Thrale's  grey  widow  with  a  satchel  roam, 
And  bring  in  pomp  laborious  nothings  home. 
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The  lady's  unfailing  self-reliance 
and  good-humour  are  well  illus- 
trated in  the  story  of  the  way  in 
which  she  revenged  herself  upon 
him,  by  getting  herself  invited  to 
meet  him,  and  making  friends  with 
him  in  spite  of  his  embarrassment 
at  the  encounter.  A  work  on 
English  synonyms  followed,  as  well 
as  a  very  ambitious  performance, 
intended  to  embrace  the  history  of 
mankind  for  the  last  eighteen  hun- 
dred years-a  book  from  which  the 
present  editor  has,  we  may  presume 
discreetly,  abstained  from  present- 
ing any  specimens. 

In  1795,  Mrs.  Piozzi  went  to  re- 
side at  her  place  in  Wales,  In 
compliment  to  her  husband  it  was 
now  called  Bryn-bella,  a  name  in 
which  the  Welsh  and  Italian  lan- 
guages are  not  unhappily  com- 
bined. Between  that  place  and 
Bath  several  years  of  Mrs.  Piozzi*8 
life  appear  to  have  been  now 
p»assed.  She  is  described  at  this 
time  as  '  skipping  about  like  a  kid, 
quite  a  figure  of  fun,  in  a  tiger- 
skin  shawl,  lined  with  scarlet,  and 
only  five  colours  upon  her  head- 
dress ;  on  the  top  of  a  flaxen  wig  a 
bandeau  of  blue  velvet,  a  bit  of 
tiger  ribbon,  a  white  oeaver  hat 
and  plume  of  black  feathers — as 
gay  as*a  lark.'        # 

A  nephew  of  Piozzi's  was  sent 
for  from  Italy  at  five  years  old,  and 
as  he  was  already  christened  by 
the  names  of  John  Salusbury,  his 
original  patronymic  was  dropped ; 
and  by  the  name  of  Salusbuiy  he 
was  adopted  and  ultimately  made 
the  heir  of  all  Mrs.  Piozzi's  pro- 
perty. She  says  in  a  marginal 
note  to  one  of  Johnson's  letters 
that  she  had  offered  the  estate  to 
her  eldest  daughter  on  the  occasion 
of  a  projected  marriage,  but  that 
Miss  Thrale  said  she  would  have 
nothing  to  do  either  with  her 
family  or  her  fortune.  The  natu- 
ralized Italian  afterwards  became 
sheriff  of  his  county,  and  was 
knighted  upon  the  occasion  of  tak- 
ing up  an  address.  Piozzi  died  of 
gout  in  1809,  and  his  spirit,  still 
playing  on  the  violin,  which  was 
his  favourite  instrument,  is  be- 
lieved by  the  countnr  people  to 
haunt  one  wing  of  Bryn-bella  to 


this  day.    One  is  only  too  glad  to 
hear  oi  any  honest  belief  in  a  real 
old-fashioned  ghost  iji  this  age  of 
money-making  'mediums'  and  idio- 
tically foolish  'spirit-rappings,'  to 
wish  to  throw  any  discredit  upon 
a   superstition    comparatively   so 
respectable.    A  few  years  later  the 
Welsh  country-house  was  surren-. 
dered  to  the  adopted  nephew,  and 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  afterwards  generally 
to  be  found  at  Bath  or  Clifton.  She 
continued  to  enjoy  a  life  of  society 
with  great  zest,  and  was  as  fond  as 
ever  of  the  incense  of  flattery;  giv- 
ing parties  and  receiving  verses  in 
return  about  *  Attic  wit'  and  *  grace- 
ful Piozzi.'  At  a  very  adyanced  age 
— ^in  fact  when  nearly  eightyy-she 
indulged  in  an.  enthusiastic  liking 
for  a  good-looking  actor   by  the 
name  of  Conway.     Some  letters, 
perhaps  of  questionable  authenti- 
city, purporting  to  have  been  writ- 
ten to  this  gentleman,  were  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1842.    Foolish 
enough  they  seem  to  have  been  in 
their  excessive  expressions  of  fond- 
ness—to judge  by  the  one   now 
printed  as  a  specimen  of  them,  and 
said  to  be  the  most  objectionable. 
It  would  be  as  absurd  as  unjust 
to  dwell  upon  her  partiality  for 
Conway,  as  tending  to  compromise 
her  character.  She  liked  his  atten- 
tions, and  in  return  exerted  herself 
to  promote  his  interest  in  his  pro- 
fession.   She  gave  him  a  draft  for 
£160    only  two    days  before  her 
death.    But  Conway  behaved  like 
a  gentleman,  and  returned  it  to  her 
executors.    At  eighty  years  of  ace 
Mrs.  Piozzi  celebrated  her  birtA- 
day  by  a  grand  ball  at  Bath  to  six 
or   seven    hundred    people,    and 
opened  the  dancing  herself.    The 
year -before  she  was  bathing  and 
swimming  in  the  sea  at  Weston- 
super-Mare  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  (1820),   her  long  and  lively 
existence  came  to  its  end. 

Some  reflections  on  altered  man- 
ners and  modes  of  thinking  are 
unavoidably  suggested  by  the  let- 
ters of  the  later  years  of  the  life, 
which  never  flag  in  a  certain  kind 
of  vivacity,  and  are  full  of  amuse- 
ment and  unabated  interest  in 
passing  events.  Coming  to  town 
in  1817,  she  is  disappointed  by  the 
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then  novel  Begent*s-park,  which 
she  had  imagined  as  a  ^ce  ap- 
propriated tf^  the  Regent,  with 
rangers,  &a  Conceive  the  faces 
of  the  Marylebone  vestry  and 
the  leading  articles  in  the  Maryle- 
hone  Mercury,  if  such  a  notion 
were  to  be  maintained  in  this  year 
of  grace  1861.  She  goes  *out  of 
town,*  as  she  savs,  to  dine  with 
Mrs.  Siddons  in  her  house  at  the 
top  of  Baker-street  She  wonders 
at  the  new  bridges  and  the  gas- 
lighted  streets;  but  in  general  it 
must  be  confessed  that  her  later 
letters  fall  flat,  after  one's  memory 
of  the  ana  of  the  BosweUian  times 
has  been  so  recently  refreshed. 

Many  of  the  best  anecdotes  are 
of  course  not  new,  but  belong  to 
the  well-known  Johnsonic  cycle. 
This,  however,  was  obviously  un- 
avoidable ;  many  younger  readers 
majr  probably  now  become  ac- 
quainted with  them  for  the  first 
tmie ;  and  for  all  there  is  a  choice 
and  plentiful  accession  of  new 
matter.  The  autobiographical  me- 
moirs, the  letters,  the  marginal 
notes  on  Wrazall  and  Johnson,  are 
all  curious  and  amusing.  The 
*  Thraliana'  appears,  from  the  speci- 
mens afforded  of  it,  to  be  as  imre- 
served  a  journal  01  thoughts  and 
feelings  as  ever  was  kept  by  man 
or  woman. 

We  only  sometimes  have  to 
complain  of  a  plethora  of  good 
things.  When  the  editor  finds  a 
good  story  or  witty  saying  in 
the  text,  ne  caps  it  with  another 
about  somebody  else  in  a  note,  so 
that  in  some  parts  the  book  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  mere  face- 
tious collection  of  heterogeneous 
anecdotes.  Some  stories,  also,  and 
some  allusions,  had  better 'have 
been  omitted  in  a  book  intended  for 
drawing-room  tables.  The  pinnacle 


to  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  book 
to  exalt  its  heroine  is  professedly 
not  a  very  exalted  one;  nor  can 
we  pretend  to  see  that  it  leaves 
her  any  better  or  worse  than  it 
found  her  •  but  we  have  been  well 
entertained  and  amused,  which  is 
enough  to  have  satisfied  the  clever 
Httle  lady  herself,  if  she  were  alive. 
We  have  therefore  no  panegyric  to 
offer  and  no  dentmciation  to  make 
of  her  life  and  character. 

We  cannot  think  that  Mr.  Bl!ay- 
ward  has  acted  the  part  of  a  judi- 
cious advocate  in  drawing  a  com- 
Sarison  between  his  client  and 
[esdames  d*Arblay  and  De  Stael 
to  the  attempted  disparagement  of 
the  last-mentioned  ladies.  Intel- 
lectually they  were  clearly  very 
much  her  superiors.  Their  pul>- 
Ushed  writings  belong  to  the  stan- 
dard literature  of  Europe.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  and  Madame  d'Arblay,  it  is 
true,  had  a  fault  common  to  both, 
in  tne  excessive  vanity  and  self- 
consciousness  which  deformed  each 
of  them ;  but  the  author  oi  Evelina 
had  a  fine  sense  of  feminine  deli- 
cacy, a  deep  fund  of  affection  for 
those  around  her,  and  a  capacity 
for  self-sacrifice  which  were  totally 
wanting  in  her  friend. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  protest 
against  the  unwarrantable  exten- 
sion of  the  work  to  two  volumes, 
whereas  one  would  have  amply 
sufficed  to  convey  2^  that  is  wortn 
reading  in  them — ^an  offence  for 
which  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
editor  is  not  responsible;  and  he 
may  be  fairly  congratulated  upon 
his  own  share  in  making  an  agree- 
able addition  to  our  stores  of  per- 
sonal information  in  the  present 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  who 
for  many  years  had  tne  fortune  to 
occupy  so  large  a  p6rtion  of  general 
attention. 
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THE  tale  we  have  now  to  tell  may 
be  briefly  told.  We  allude4 
pasually  to  it  in  the  number  of  this 
Magazine  for  last  December ;  and 
since  that  time  many  of  our  readers 
must  have  become  acquainted  with 
the  details. 

In  the  autumn  of  1859,  Sir  John 
Eomilly,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
appointed  Mr.  William  Barclay 
TumbuU  one  of  the  Calenderers  in 
the  State-Paper  Office.  That  gen- 
tleman was  eminently  qualified  to 
discharge  with  credit  the  duties  of 
the  office ;  these  duties  in  his  case 
being  the  preparation  of  a  com- 
plete digest  of  the  foreign  papers 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  to 
the  Revolution.  Mr.  Tumbull  is  a 
sound  and  learned  antiquarian,  a 
profound  student  of  history,  es- 
pecially of  the  period  which  em- 
braces the  reigns  of  Mary,  Elizabeth, 
and  the  Stuarts — ^a  gentleman  of 
perfect  uprightness,  and  of  a  keen 
sense  of  honour.     But  the  Pro- 


testant Alliance  scented  a  victim. 
It  discovered  that  Mr.  Tumbull  was 
— a.  Roman  Catholic  Jlinc  Ulce 
lacrymce. 

From  that  moment  tlie  whole 
machinery  of  clerical  agitation  has 
been  in  motion.  Meetings  have  been 
held,  manifestoes  have  been  circu- 
lated, libels  have  been  published, 
petitions  (signed,  we  are  admiringly 
informed,  by  *  tepi  peers,  ten  baro- 
nets, besides  several  generals,  admi- 
rals, and  other  officers  in  the  army 
and  navy,*  who  still,  like  Uncle 
Toby,  we  suppose,  whistle  LiUi' 
hdlero  when  excited)  have  been 
hawked  through  the  country.  The 
EngUsh  Hon,  in  short,  has  been 
awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

Some  time  in  August  last  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  waited  upon  Lord 
Palmerston.  The  *  false  Achitopher 
of  Dryden's  immortal  satire  was 
the  wet-nurse  of  that  famous  plot, 


Baised  in  extremes  luid  in  extremes  decried, 
With  oaths  affirmed,  with  dying  vows  denied ; 


and  the  present  earl  is  emulous,  it 
would  seem,  of  his  ancestor's  fame. 
The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was 
warned.\  The  meshes  of  the  new 
conspiracy  were  unravelled.  The 
powder-kegs  deposited  under  Down- 
ing-street  were  pointed  out  to  him. 
The  secrets  of  that  momentous  in- 
terview, *  big  with  the  fate  of  Cato 
and  of  Rome,'  have  been  permitted 
to  transpire ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  sad  faces  and  the  solemn 
speeches  failed  to  cloud  the  natural 
gaiety  of  the  Premier.  The  *  man 
of  God'  is  a  man  of  the  world — ^a 
man  of  shrewd  sense  and  admirable 
tact — ^and  he  gave  Oates  and  Dan- 
gerfield  *a  bit  of  his  mind.'  In 
profane  language,  the  deputation 
was  *  snubbed.' 

We  sometimes  fancy  that  it  is 
not  unwise  to  have  at  the  head  of 
affairs  a  cheerful  Minister  with  no 
convictions.  Such  a  man  exercises 
a  pacific  influence.  He  moderates. 
He  stands  between  the  rival  fac- 
tions. He  is  never  thrown  off  his 
balance  by  enthusiasm,  or  that 
awkward  earnestness  which  unfits 


the  purist  for  the  delicate  handling 
of  the  weapons  with  which  the 
battle  of  political  life  is  fought, 
and  political  ascendancy  retained. 
Only  the  mischief  is,  that  a  man 
Unsupported  by  a  strong  belief 
cannot  resist  pressure.  His  keen 
eye  and  his  fine  sense  resolve  him 
what  is  just  and  honest;  but  he 
does  not  admire  the  martyrs,  and 
he  does  not  mean  to  join  their 
ranks,  if  he  can  help  it.  So  *  the 
ever-cheerful  man  of  sin'  closes  his 
eves,  and  pleasantly  acquiesces  in 
the  inevitable.  Lord  Palmerston 
is  not  singular  in  his  creed, — there 
are  few  of  our  statesmen,  now  that 
Lord  Aberdeen  is  gone,  who  would 
act  otherwise.  The  *  travelled 
Thane,'  indeed,  inherited  the  ob- 
stinate earnestness  and  clumsiness 
of  his  race ;  and  when,  during  the 
excitement  that  followed  the  *  Dur- 
ham Letter' — solitary  in  the  House 
of  Lords — ^he  rose  to  record  a  so- 
lemn protest  against  the  follv  of 
Parliament  and  the  madness  of  the 
nation,  he  stirred  feelings  which  the 
most  finished  rhetoric  seldom  stirs. 
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'  I  confess/  said  the  stout  old  man, 
with  a  confidence  which  the  event 
has  more  than  justified,/  that  when 
oppressed  by  the  unanimity  which 
prevails,  and  the  numbers  arrajred 
against  me,  I  remember  the  '^  Popish 
Plot,"  and  am  comforted.' 

The  present  Premier — ^fortunately 
or  unfortunately— is  not  formed  of 
such  immalleable  stuff,  and  worried 
out  of  his  life  by  the  pertinacity  of 
the  enemy,  he  at  length  gave  way. 
Sir  John  Romilljr,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  was  informed  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  dismiss  Mr. 
Tumbull.  To  such  suggestions, 
Sir  John  turned  a  deaf  ear,  as  was 
indeed  to  be  expected  of  one  who 
is  a  sotmd  lawjrer,  an  intelligent 
patron  of  leammg,  and  who  inhe- 
rits the  traditions  as  well  as  the 
name  of  an  eminent  lover  of  liberty. 
He  knew  that  he  had  made  an  ex- 
cellent appointment,  and  he  deter- 
mined to  *  stand  by  nis  man.'  But 
the  Protestant  Alliance  was  not  to 
lose  its  victim.  Mr.  Tumbull,  after 
being  hunted  and  baited,  assailed 
with  weapons  which  no  honest  man 
would  use,  and  accused  of  every 
crime  that  base,  vulgar,  and  dis- 
honest minds  can  conjure  up.  for 
nearly  two  years,  determined  to 
resign  a  post  where  he  was  exposed 
to  daily  and  hourly  insult.  We 
regret  but  cannot  blame  this  de- 
termination. Here — in  two  manly, 
generous,  and  memorable  letters — 
IS  the  end  of  the  whole  matter  :r— . 

Public  Record-oJQSce,  Calendaring 
Department,  Jan.  28th,  1861. 

Sib, — I  am  at  a  loss  to  express  the  pain 
which  I  feel  at  finding  myself  still  the 
cause  of  a  religious  controversy  which 
seems  to  be  becoming  more  embittered 
day  by  day. 

Strong  thov^  my  religious  convictions 
may  be  considered  by  some,  I  am  not  the 
less  conscious  of  my  own  rectitude,  and 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  innocent  object  of  a 
persecution  which,  consistently  with  the 
precepts  of  our  common  Christianity, 
cannot  be  justified.  This  state  of  things, 
however,  must  be  now  brought  to  on  end ; 
for  I  cannot,  for  my  own  individual  ad- 
vantage, allow  the  public  mind  to  be  dis' 
turbed  by  an  acrimonious  discussion  of 
my  merits  or  demerits,  from  which  no 
commensurate  beneficial  results  can  by 
apy  possibility  arise. 

I  therefore,  with  many  thanks  for  your 


kind  patronage,  and  with  deep  gratitude 
for  the  kind  protection  whidi  you  have 
BO  feelingly  afforded  me,  beg  to  resign 
into  your  hands  the  Calendarership  of  the 
Foreign  State  Papers  with  which  you 
honoured  me  in  Uie  month  of  August, 
1859. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  obliged 
servant, 

W.  B.  TUENBULL. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Romilly,  M.  R. 


Rolls,  Jan.  29,  i86r. 

My  dkab  Sib, — It  is  with  much  regret 
that  I  have  r^  your'  letter,  resigning 
your  present  employment.  I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  I  cannot  press  you  to  retain  a 
situation  which  subjects  you  to  so  much 
persecution  as  that  to  which  I  have  in- 
advertently exposed  you. 

My  regret  at  your  resignation  is,  how- 
ever, mainly  founded  on  the  public  loss 
which  will,  I  believe,  be  sustained  by  the 
discontinuance  of  your  services ;  nor  will 
it  be  easy  to  find  a  gentleman  both  wil- 
ling to  carry  on  the  very  arduous  task  in 
which  you  have  been  engaged,  and  also 
possessed  of  the  peculiar  knowledge  and 
capacity  required  for  that  purpose. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
the  high  esteem  I  entertain  for  yourself 
persoiudly,  and  the  pain  I  feel  that  any 
society  of  English  gentlemen,  professedly 
founded  on  religious  principles,  should 
have  been  found  to  exist  in  this  country 
who  have  considered  it  consistent  with 
the  charity  on  which  those  pri/(ciples  are 
based  to  endeavour,  by  ex  parte  state- 
ments and  confidential  canvassing,  to 
remove  from  an  employment  for  which  he 
is  peculiarly  fitted  a  gentleman  so  honour- 
able and  trustworthy  as  I  consider  you 
to  be. 

I  am,  yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Romilly. 

W.  B.  Tumbull,  Esq. 

We  must  all  feel  that  the  power 
wielded  by  the  associations  which 
have  thus  driven  an  eminent  anti- 
quary from  the  post  for  which  he 
was  specially  qualified  is  very 
great  and  perilous.  We  have  seen 
for  what  objects  that  power  is  ex- 
ercised. It  may  be  well  to  consider 
— ^and  the  documents  beside  us 
enable  us  to  do  so— what  is  the 
tone  of  mind,  the  habit  of  thought, 
the  sense  of  honour,  the  intellectual 
force,  which  directs  this  dangerous 
spiritual  confederacy,  this  impla- 
cable Puritan  inquisition. 

We  are  not  going  to  a£9ict  our 
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readers  with  many  specimens  of 
the  taste  and  argument  of  these 
precious  manifestoes.  It  might  be 
instructive  to  do  so.  no  doubt^  but 
the  work  would  oe  excessively 
nauseous,  and  we  have  neither 
time  nor  patience  to  undertake  so 
unsavoury  a  duty.  We  prefer  to 
select  a  single  document,  which, 
though  less  ofTensive  in  style,  is 
quite  as  malicious  in  imputation 
and  childish  in  argument  as  any  of 
the  lot.  This  is  *  The  Memorial  of 
the  Eeligious  Tract  Society'  to  the 
Premier : 

To  the  Bight  Honourahle  the  Viscount 
Palmerston,  her  Majesty's  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury, 

THE    MEMOBIAL    OT    IHB     COHMITTKE    OF 
THE   RKLIQIOUS  TRACT  800IETT 

Hnmbly  Shewetb, — That  yonr  Memo- 
rialists, in  the  discharge  of  their  duty  to 
prepare  soimd  moral  and  religions  in* 
Btmction  for  the  people,  publish  historical 
works  for  the  youog,  and  are  thus  prac- 
tically conyersaut  with  the  necessity  of 
an  accurate  guardianship,  and  a  faithful 
and  impartial  r^sum^  of  all  the  national 
historical  records ;  especially  of  those  re- 
lating to  the  most  important  period  of 
our  history,  when  those  principles  of  the 
Beformation  were  adopted  by  public  au- 
thority under  which  the  Empire  has  en- 
joyed an  unprecedented  amount  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  of  general 
prosperity.  » 

The  necessity  of  such  guardianship, 
and  of  such  a  faithful  risutnS,  is  consi- 
derably increased  in  the  present  day, 
when  the  Romish  Church  exhibits  the 
most  ardent  zeal  to  make  proselytes,  and 
restore  the  kingdom  to  the  oppression  of 
the  Papal  Hierarchy,  and  when — amoi^gst 
its  other  efforts — it  Is  skilfully  attempt- 
ing to  revolutionize  the  educational  his- 
tories of  the  country. 

That  it  is,  therefore,  of  the  last  im- 
portance that  the  Calenderer  of  the  foreign 
papers  in  the  State- Paper  Office  should 
be  a  gentleman  whose  impartiality  should 
be  above  all  suspicion. 

That  your  Memorialists  have  learned 
with  great  regret,  that  this  office  has  been 
bestowed  upon  Mr.  William  Barclay  Turn- 
bull,  who,  even  before  his  profession  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  in  the  preface  of  a  book 
entitled  Legendas  CatholicaSj  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  Peter  Rabadeneira, 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  printed  at  Edin- 
burgh, A.i>.  1840;  and  subsequently,  in 
the  preface  to  the  works  of  Robert 
Southwell,  of  the  same  Jesuit  community. 


expressed  himself  id  the  foilowing^  lan- 
guage: — 

1 .  As  to  the  Reformation. 

'  But  the  conventual  orders  were  guilty 
.  of  one  unpardonable  offence.  They  were 
too  rich  !  Hence  the  ** Reformation,**  and 
Henry's  zeal  for  religion.  The  Church 
must  never  be  opulent  in  worldly  means, 
for  then  it  is  laid  open  to  the  assaults  of 
the  enemy — sheep-skinned  wolves,  piouB 
Dissenters.* — Preface  to  L,  C,  p.  i». 

2.  As  to  Monachism  and  its  frauds. 

'I  advocate  the  revival  of  monastic 
institutions,  and  apologize  for  the  pious 
fictions  of  the  early  ages.' — Prefaice  to 
X.  C.f  p.  14. 

3.  As  to  the  Jesuits. 

*  And  these  sentiments' — as  to  South* 
well's  poetical  works — 'have  been  in- 
duced not  by  a  mere  natural  bias  or 
respect  towai^s  the  illustrious  society  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  and  which  I  hold 
in  the  highest  veneration,  honour,  and 
esteem,'  &c. — Preface  to  SimthweU,  p.  60. 

4.  As  to  his  resolye  and  spirit  towards 
all  *  heretics.' 

'  I  will  do  all  that  in  me  lies  to  aid  the 
extinction  of  heresies,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ 
upon  earth  !  I  repeat,  that  I  am  no 
Romanist ;  but  this  I  declare,  that  I  had 
rather  be  condemned  with  a  Papist  than 
saved  with  a  Puritan.' — ^Prefaice  to  L.  C, 
p.  16. 

And  again, 

'  It  [the  Auchinleck  MS.,  from  which 
the  Legendas  Catholicce  were  taken]  has 
been  sadly  mutilated  by  some  sacrilegious 
hand,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  illu- 
minations. Would  to  God,  that  for  his 
pains  the  Vandal  had  been  served  after  a 
similar  fashion,  and  been  qualified  to 
chant  shrill  treble  within  the  choir  of  the 
Sistiue  chapel.' — Preface  to  Z-.  C,  p.  6. 

That  your  Memorialists  respectfully 
submit,  that  a  gentleman  who  has  thus 
expressed  himself,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
above  all  just  suspicion  of  using  his  pre- 
sent position  in  subserviency  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Foreign  Spiritual  Power  to 
which  he  has  transferred  his  allegiance ; 
that  no  risunU  of  contents  made  by  him 
could  be  received  as  faithful  and  impar- 
tial ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to 
the  Protestant  portion  of  the  literary  and 
religious  men  of  the  kingdom, — i.e.,  to 
the  vast  majority, — ^to  have  to  solicit 
documents  at  his  hands. 

That  your  Memorialists  feel  assured 
that  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  could  not 
have  been  aware  of  these  facts  when  he 
made  the  appointment,  nor  the  Lords  of 
tiie  Treasury  when  they  confirmed  it. 

Tour  Memorialists  therefore  pray  that 
your  Lordship  will  order  such  steps  to  be 
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taken  in  this  mattery  as  may  reassure  tlio 
public,  and  remove  all  cause  of  offence 
and  alarm. 

One  or  two  observations  must  be 
hazarded  on  this  remarkable  docn-  * 
ment ;  and  following  the  example 
Iset  us.  we  shall  treat  separately  the 
thoughts  which  it  suggests  (I.)  as  to 
the  honesty,  and  (II.)  as  to  the  logic 
of  its  authors. 

I.  Their  honesty. 

The  Committee  of  the  Eeligious 
Tract  Society,  in  their  erudite  and 
original  historical  investigations, 
Lave  no  doubt  become  conversant 
with  the  shifts  to  which  historians 
occasionally  resort;  and  it  must  be 
owned  that  they  have  improved 
upon  any  model  they  can  have  had 
before  them.  The  art  of  *  cooking' 
accounts  and  authorities,  thougn 
known  and  practised  from  an  early 
period,  has  attained  maturity  only 
m  our  own  day.  It  has  long  been 
understood,  however,  that  by  se- 
lecting one  branch  of  a  sentence 
and  omitting  another  by  throwing 
together  passages  tnat  have  no 
connexion,  by  taking  the  propo- 
laition  without  the  limitation,  or  oy 
looking  at  the  qualification  apart 
from  that  which  it  qualifies,  a 
curious  sense  of  mystification  may 
be  produced.  It  is  possible  by 
these  and  similar  expedients  to 
create  an  utterly  false  impression 
of  the  argument  of  a  statesman  or 
the  finance  of  a  company ;  nay,  a 
master  of  the  craft,  by  cleverly 
mutilating  isolated  passages  and 
divorcing  them  from  the  context, 
may  arrive  at  the  most  preposterous 
conclusions — ^may  find  moderation 
in  Gumming,  decency  in  Spurgeon, 
charity  in  Shaftesbury^  and  learn- 
ing and  sense  in  Lord  Palmerston's 
bishops.  It  is  an  ingenious  art: 
but  somehow  the  vulgar  sense  of 
vulgar  men  who  are  neither  rheto- 
ricians nor  divines,  has  called  it  by 
an  ugl;^  name. 

But  in  the  practice  of  this  art — 
whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it — 
the  Relirious  Tract  Society  clearly 
excels.  The  Committee  are  anxious 
to  blast  the  character  of  a  fellow- 
countryman,  and  this  is  how  they 
set  about  it.  *  It  will  be  very  hard,' 
they  say,  *  if,  in  the  works  of  a  man 
.who  has  written  much  from  his 


youth  upwards,  we  do  not  find 
half  a  dozen  sentences  which  can- 
not be  tortured  into  something 
very  objectionable  indeed.'  And 
they  forthwith  hunt  up  anjr  jeu 
(TesprU  the  victim  may  have  written 
when  a  bov,  and  in  the  pages  of 
their  Montidy  Reporter  string  toge- 
ther the  mutilated  extracts. 

It  is  no  good  in  such  a  case  to 
use  periijhrasis.  We  accuse  the 
Tract  Society  or  its  Committee  of 
the  crime  which  it  attributes  to 
Mr.  Tumbull — ^the  wiKul  falsifica- 
tion of  documentary  evidence.  The 
end  may  justify  the  means.  We 
do  not  imdertake  to  ar^e  ques- 
tions of  theological  casuistry,  but 
this  we  say — that  on  whatever 
grounds  it  is  justified,  the  divines 
who  addressea  *the  memorial'  to 
Lord  Palmerston  have  been  guilty 
of  a  *  pious  fraud.' 

(i)  The  memorial  is  so  worded 
as  to  produce  the  impression  that 
all  the  passages  cited  were  written 
before  Mr.  Tumbull  left  the  Church 
of  England — '  even  before  his  pro- 
fession as  a  Roman  Catholic ;' 
whereas  the  only  one  of  any  im- 
portance in  the  circumstances — ^the 
quotation  from  the  preface  to 
Sovihwell — ^was  not  wntten  until 
after  that  event,  the  book  not 
having  been  published  until  18^6. 

(2)  The  quotations  are  so  /garbled* 
that  they  convey  an  entirely  false 
impression  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
writer.  We  cannot  follow  the  slan- 
derer through  the  whole  of  his  dirty 
work ;  one  example  must  suffice. 

Mr.  TurnbuU  is  made  to  observe, 
*as  to  Monachism  and  itsfrauds^-^ 
*  I  advocate  the  revival  of  monastic 
institutions,  and  apologize  for  the 
pious  fictions  of  the  early  ages.' 

This  is  an  abrupt  and  startling 
confession  of  faith,  and  if  intended 
to  apply  even  to  ecclesiastical 
'frauds,'  sufficiently  questionable  in 
taste  and  doctrine. 

But  it  is  not  applied  to  monastic 
or  any  other  *  fraud.'  The  *  fiction' 
alluded  to  is  the  grand  and  beauti- 
ful legendary  poetry  of  the  early 
Christian  Church ;  and  the  monastic 
institutions  which  Mr.  Tumbull 
would  revive,  are  institutions 
which,  as  sketched  out  by  him, 
are  not  alien,  we   hope^   to   the 
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genius  and  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism. *  In  our  own  times,*  he  says, 
*  it  were  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
religious  houses  would  again  lift 
up  their  heads  amoii^  the  densely- 
peopled  manufacturmg  districts 
and  overgrown  towns,  where  the 
souls  of  men,  women,  and  children 
are  crushed  to  the  earth,  and  com- 

Selled  to  drain  the  bitterest  dregs  of 
uman  misery.  Such  institutions,' 
he  continues, '  oh!  generous  and  no- 
ble Ashley,  would  aid  thy  heaven- 
approved  labours ;  and  while  they 
tended  (to  alleviate  the  agonies  of 
the  toil-worn  frame,  womd  teach 
the  suffering  sinner  to  lay  the  bur- 
den of  his  sins  and  sorrows  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross  of  his  blessed 
Eedeemer.'  We  are  not  sure  that 
Mr.  Turnbull  retains  his  youthful 
admiration  for  the  'generous  and 
noble  Ashley^'  but  we  are  sure  that 
an  these  opmions,  visionary  and 
chimerical  though  they  may  seem 
to  an  age  which  repudiates  every 
manifestation  of  a  visible  Christian 
fellowship,  and  leaves  each  man  to 
work  out  his  salvation  or  his  dam- 
natiouj  imsolaced  b^  the  assurance 
of  divine  aid  for  his  spiritual,  and 
brotherly  compassion  for  his  bodilv 
needs,  there  is  nothing  for  whicn 
their  author  need  bluish,  nothing 
which  should  expose  him  to  insult- 
ing suspicion  or  cruel  comment. 

Divorced  from  its  context,  and 
recklessly  misconstrued,  we  see 
what  an  ingenious  mind  may  make 
of  the  most  innocent  observation. 
But  this  is  not  alL  The  passage  it- 
self is  dismembered.  The  assailants. 
«ager  to  prove  that  Mr.  Turnbull 
was  a  Bomanist  before  he  professed 
Bomanism,  cannot  afiEbrd  to  quote 
a  single  sentence  fairly  or  fully. 
In  the  Tract  Society's  jftg^orfer  it 
stands — 

1  advocate  the  reyiyal  of  monastic 
institutions,  and  apologize  for  the  pious 
fictions  of  the  early  ages. 

In  the  x>reface  to  the  Legendas 
Catholicce  it  stands — 

Although  I  advocate  the  revival  of 
monastic  institutions,  and  apologizefor  the 
pious  fictions  of  the  early  ages,  /  am  not 
pleading  for  the  growth  of  Romanism, 

If  any  lay  historian,  if  any  secu- 
lar   controversialist    were   found 


guilty  of  the  crime  which  we  have 
brought  home  to  these  clerical 
champions  of  Protestant  purity — 
what  name,  we  ask  again,  would 
the  vulgar  tongue  apply  to  himi 

But  we  have  said  enough  on  this 
topic.  Mangled  and  dismembered 
though  the  extracts  are,  it  is  obvious 
at  a  glance  that  it  is  worse  than 
childish  to  base  any  charge  of  dis- 
honest intention  upon  them.  Their 
author,  on  the  contrary,  is  plainly 
a  man  sufficiently  plain-spoken. 
He  is  no  euphuist ;  ne  does  not 
cloak  his  opinions,  nor  hide  what 
he  strongly  feels.  And,  whatever 
his  reli^ous  position  may  be,  he  is 
unquestionably  in  one  respect 
more  Engli^  than  his  assailants. 
For  the  men  who,  with  sad  coun- 
tenances and  without  any  sense  of 
the  absurdity  of  what  they  are 
doing,  can  condemn  the  humorous 
exaggeration  of  the  antiquary  who 
beholds  his  sacred  *MS.  violated 
by  sacrilegious  hands,  are  the  men 
who  must  faU  to  relish,  or  indeed 
to  understand,  much  of  the  richest 
comedy  in  our  English  classics — 
the  airy  extravagance  of  Beatrice, 
the  solemn  fun  of  Tri«tram  Shandyy 
or  the  delicious  enthusiasm  of  the 
Laird  of  Monkbams.  The  society 
of  men  who  have  no  sense  of 
humour,  *  aggravates'  us  beyond 
measure ;  and  if  the  writer  of  The 
Memorial  represent  the  historical 
'Puritan,'  we  are  not  surprised  at 
Mr.  Turnbull's  very  natural  desire 
to  have  as  little  as  possible  to  do 
with  him,  either  here  or  hereafter. 

IL  Their  logic. 

The  argument,  in  so  far  as  it 
deserves  the  name,  resolves  into 
the  proposition,  that  the  duties  of 
a  Calenderer  in  the  Record  office 
are  of  public  utility,  and  that  no 
Boman  Catholic  can  be  expected 
to  discharge  public  duties  with 
honour  or  honesty. 

Such  a  proposition  is  utterly 
untenable.  We  summarily  repudi- 
ate an  imputation  which  degrades 
our  national  character.  We  believe 
that  honest  Englishmen  are  to  be 
found  everywhere,  and  that  even  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Protestant  AUiance 
there  are  men  who  regard  '  truth, 

Eeace,  freedom,  mercy,*   as   their 
irthright.       Strict    integrity,    a 
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watchful  sense  of  honour,  and  the 
iQOst  disinterested  and  generous 
loyalty,  are  characteristic  of  the 
cherished  traditions  of  the  great 
Catholic  houses  who  for  tLree  cen- 
turies have  remained  stanch  to 
the  faith  bequeathed  them  by 
Catholic  England.  The  honour  of 
every  countryman  is  a  precious 
possession^  and  we  are  moved  by  a 
strong  spirit  of  indignation  when 
we  see  a  reckless  and  wanton  hand 
scattering  such  wretched  libels 
through  the  land.  But  we  do  not 
pause  to  give  them  the  lie ;  it  is 
enough  for  us  that  the  law  has 
declared  them  to  be  false.  The 
law  of  England  has  explicitly 
asserted  that  A  Roman  Catnolic  is 
qualified  to  discharge  public  duties. 
A  decent  fiction  preserves  the 
Protestantism  of  the  Chancellor  • 
but  Eoman  Catholics  are  entitlea 
to  occupy  -every  other  oflSce  .that 
the  Sovereign  can  bestow.  A  series 
of  wise  and  mercifal  measures  has 
removed  the  disqualifications  which 
a  barbarous  policy  attached  to 
religious  belief;  and  when  Lord 
Shafbesbuiy  asks  the  Chief  Minister 
of  Englancf  to  remove  an  able  pub- 
lic servant  from  his  post  becattse  he 
is  a  Boman  Catholic,  he  asks  him 
to  revive  a  distinction  which  the 
law  has  ceased  to  recognise,  and  to 
impose  a  penalty  which  the  Legisla^ 
ture  has  expressly  abolished. 

Here  we  may  close.  It  is  un- 
necessary for  us  to  go  further.  It 
is  enough  for  us  to  say  that  the 
sole  disqualification  seriously  re- 
lied upon  by  the  Alliance  is  one 
which  the  law  disavows.  But  in 
this  case  at  least  law  and  common 
sense  agree.  Every  public  office 
ought  to  be  open  to  every  citizen 
who  is  qualified  to  discharge  its 
duties,  and  a  Protestant,  as  such,  is 
not  better  qualified  than  aEomanist, 
it  being  the  truth  that  is  wanted, 
and  neither  Protestantism  nor 
Bomanism.  The  special  qualifica- 
tions required  in  tne  present  case, 
can  only  belong  to  a.  thorough 
antiquarian ;  and  no  one  has  ven- 
tured to  deny  that  Mr.  Tumbull  is 
an  eminent  and  accomplished  mem- 


ber of  the  craft.  Great  antiquaries 
are  not  as  plentiful  as  blackberries : 
they  are  laoorious  students  of  the 
past,  not  because  their  work  is 
lucrative  or  popular,  but  because 
they  are  attracted  to  it  b^r  natural 
taste  and  instinct ;  and  it  is  a  pub- 
lic loss  when  the  insolence  of  the 
vulgar  drives  such  men  from  our 
service.  The  first  volume  of  The 
Calendar  of  Foreign  State  Papers, 
published  since  this  article  was 
commenced,  proves  that  Mr.  Turn- 
bull  in  the  Becord  Office  was  *  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place/  and 
adds  to  the  regret  we  feel  that  he 
is  not  to  be  permitted  to  finish  the 
task  he  haa  so  ablv  and  worthily 
and  honestly  entered  upon. 

But  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  subject  is 
to  be  brought  before  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  in  such  a  case— a 
case  not  only  of  personal  wrong, 
but  of  public  loss — ^the  Commons 
are  entitled  and  bound  to  interpose. 
To  them  we  address  the  words  with 
which  we  close.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Parliament  of  Crom- 
well ;  we  regret  that  it  should  be 
needful  to  recal  them  to  the  Par- 
liament of  Queen  Victoria. 

I  lastly  proceed  from  the  no  good  it  can 
do,  to  the  manifest  hart  it  causes,  in 
being  first  the  greatest  diMJOoragement 
and  a£front  that  can  be  offered  to  leamiDg 
and  learned  men.  If  therefore  ye  be 
loth  to  dishearten  utterly  and  discontent, 
not  the  mercenary  crew  of  false  pretenders 
to  learning,  but  the  free  and  ingenuous 
sort  of  such  as  evidently  were  bom  to 
study  and  love  learniDg  for  itself,  not  for 
lacre,  or  any  other  end,  but  for  the  ser- 
vice of  God  and  of  truth,  and  perhaps 
that  lasting  fame  and  perpetuity  of  praise, 
which  GK)d  and  good  men  have  consented 
shall  be  the  reward  of  those  whose  pub- 
lished labours  advance  the  good  of  man- 
kind ;  then  know,  that  so  far  to  distrust 
the  judgment  and  the  honesty  of  one  who 
hath  but  a  common  repute  in  learning, 
and  never  yet  offended,  as  not  to  count 
him  fit  to  print  his  mind  without  a  tutor 
or  examiner,  lest  he  should  drop  a  schism, 
or  something  of  corruption,  is  the  greatest 
displeasure  and  indignity  to  a  free  and 
knowing  spirit  that  can  be  put  upon 
him. 

Shibley. 
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CO,  Carolina,  thou  hast  rent 
^     That  glorious  bond  in  twain, 
Which  knit  the  freeman's  Continent 

From  Florida  to  Maine — 
And  who  can  tell  what  blood  will  flow 
Before  the  disunited  know 

How  to  unite  a&rain  P 


"O* 


Then  whence  has  sprung  this  frenzied  ire 

Which  bids  thee  stand  aloof  P 
Did  Lincoln  tread  thee  in  the  raire 

Beneath  his  charger's  hoof? 
Or  was  the  froth  which  fouls  thy  mouth 
Champed  on  a  gag,  poor  injured  South  ? 

No,  'twas  not  thus ;  but  true  at  last 
To  freedom's  boundless  scope, 

America  has  mourned  her  past. 
And  bade  her  bondmen  hope ; 

'Twas  this  which  turned  thy  blood  to  gall, 

South  Carolina;  this  was  all. 

And  yet  thou  deemest  thy  career 

Of  glory  scarce  begun ; 
Ah !  if  thy  vision  were  but  clear, 

'Twould  show  thee  it  is  done. 
For  though  thy  filibusters  scan 
The  abject  half-caste  Mexican 

Marked  for  an  easy  prey ; 
Yet,  Carolina,  it  may  be. 
Those  conquered  serfs  will  conquer  thee. 

And  thou  be  worse  than  they : 
For  hardy  lands  when  freedom's  gone. 

Some  glory  may  retain. 
And  Caesar,  or  Napoleon, 

May  rise,  and  grandly  reign. 
But  slavery  beneath  thy  sun. 
Will  breed  a  baser  Miramou 

Than  crucified  New  Spain. 

Then  shall  thy  weakness  and  thy  sin 
Affect  thy  gentler,  nobler  kin,     ^ 
Till  faith,  and  truth,  and  honour  shun 
The  land  which  nurtured  Washington. 
No,  thou  hast  said  it,  thou  shalt  be 

Cut  off,  a  cankered  sore ; 
And  the  broad  flag  of  liberty 

Shall  mock  thy  slaves  no  more. 
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Yet  since  thy  fathers  had  a  part 
In  the  Great  Patriot's  mighty  heart. 

Thy  wotmds  we  fain  woold  salve ; 
His  glorious  banner,  foaled,  and  rent 
For  ever  by  thy  discontent. 

His  banner  thou  shalt  halve— 

So,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  must  fly 
No  more  aloft,  but  folded  lie 

Upon  the  coffin  lid, 
Where  the  torn  corpse  of  unity. 

Destroyed  by  thee,  is  hid ; 
Two  rival  flags  shall  meet  henceforth. 

And  both  be  blazoned  types-— 
'  Stars '  for  the  bright,  the  glorious  North, 

For  the  bkck  South  the"  Stripes.'   . 
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-»■  fully,  every  one  ia  ou  Butu  wy 
escape  the  discussion  of  great  sub- 
jecta,  and  a  Ooyemment  has  so 
little  to  trouble  it  when  thfe  countiy 
asks  from  it  nothing  but  a  decently 
good  Bankruptcy  Bul,  that  political 
life  seems  almost  suspended  in 
England.  It  has  appeared  a  matter 
of  some  importance  at  so  very  quiet 
a  momentj  that  a  committee  has 
been  appomted,  in  defiance  of  the 
Ohonceuor  of  the  Exchequer,  to 
inquire  into  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  Income  Tas.  If  the  decision 
of  the  House  Were  to  be  taken  as  a 
direction  for  the  framing  of  the 
Budget,  Mr,  Gladstone  might  natu- 
rally view  with  alarm  a  vote  which 
imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of 
burdening  some  portion  of  the 
community  with  new  taxes:  But 
if  the  question  of  the  proper  inci- 
dence of  the  tax  is  merely  remitted 
to  the  investigation  of  an  impartial 
tribunal,  the  sounder-  the  opinion 
held  by  the  ChanceOor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  more  likely  it  is  to 
triumph.  It  is  obvious  that  each 
side  in  the  dispute  has  one  good, 
plausible,  intelligible  argument  in 
Its  favour.  Those  who  think  that 
all  incomes  should  be  taxed  alike, 
say  that  the  temporary  income 
ody  pays  so  long  as  it  lasts,  and 
that  the  permanent  income  should 
not  pay  more  in  any  one  year  than 
the  temporaryj^nce  it  alwavs  goes 
on  paying.  Those  who  claim  a 
partial  exemption  for  the  profes- 
sional and  trading  classes,  point 
out  that  under  indirect  taxation  it 
is  only  expenditure  that  is  taxed, 
and  that  persons  of  piermanent 
incomes  can  afford  to  expend  all 
their  income,  while  peraons  of 
temporary  incomes  must  save  a 
part,  _  The  part  that  escapes  indirect 
taxation  because  it  is  saved,  ought 
to  escape  direct.  It  would  be 
highly  satisfactory  if  once  for  all 
it  could  be  demonstrated  to  the 
conviction  of  all  sensible  ordinary 
people  which  of  these  two  popular 
arguments  ought  to  prevail.  Tax- 
ation in  a  countty  like  England 
should  never  be  a  matter  of  senti- 
meat  j  and  the  opportunity  should 


be  taken  away  of  appealisK  to'  the 
prejudices  or  thepocketsof  borough 
electors.  If  the  nation  could  see 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  right  when 
he  says  that  to  concede  the  exemp- 
tion would  be  to  rob  other  people, 
candidates  would  be  ashamed  to 
start  as  the  plundering  friend  of 
the  trader.  We  have  to  combat 
steadily  the  most  fatal  doctrine 
whichcan  spread  among  the  masses, 
that  rich  people  ought  to  pay  all  the 
taxes,  lo  combat  this  notion  we' 
must  make  it  clear  that  economical 
science,  and  not  class  interests, 
regulate  the  incidence  of  the  taies 
we  actually  impose. 

With  the  exceptiDn  of  the  vote 
on  the  Income  Tax,  the  path  of 
the  Government  has  hitherto  been 
smoothness  itself.  They  propos^ 
to  fill  up  the  vacant  seats  in  the 
House,  and  no  one  has  a  better 
proposal  to  suggest.  The  uiisujh 
ported  attempts  of  uiiuttached 
Liberals  to  distinguish  tliemaelves  ' 
by  hopeless  prujects  of  partiiti , 
reform,  can  scarcely  be  said  eyeri  ' 
to  excite  contempt.  Every  "one', 
listened  with  respectful  jiatience 
while  Sir  Charles  Wood  dispelled 
in  a  few  words  the  cloud  that  had 
settled  over  Calcutta  upon  the  news 
of  the  arrangement  ftrectuii  with' 
the  Mysore  Princes  ;  and  it  is  only 
too  pleasant  to  be  told  that  next 
year  the  Indian  revenue  will  balance 
the  expenditure.  The  Opposition 
enjoyed  the  easy  triumph  of  show- 
ing that  Lord  John  Russell's  q  nota- 
tions from  Vattel  were  superfiiious, 
pedantic,  and  unfair;  but  the 
unanimity  with  which  the  country 
has  approved  his  foreign  policy  has 
given  him  an  ample  revenge.  His 
enemies  have  indeed  been  the  beat 
friends  of  himself  and  his  colleagues. 
In  a  moment  of  political  stagnation 
it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  provoke 
strong  antipathy  as  to  win  zealous 
suppoil  There  was  probably  only  . 
one  way  in  which  the  Conservatives 
could  have  raised  up  a  strong 
barrier  between  their  party  and  the 
hopes  of  filling  office  in  a  creditable 
manner.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  discern- 
ment enough  to  see  what  this  way 
was,  and  promptitude  enough  to 
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adopt  it.  He  sneered  at  the  Italians, 
paraded  the  merits  of  Austria,  and 
treated  Victor  Emmanuel  as  an 
interloper  and  a  brigand.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
existing  Cabinet,  but  at  any  rate 
we  are  all  agreed  not  to  wish  for 
the  accession  of  a  Ministry  that 
would  play  into  the  hands  of  the 
reactionary  Powers  of  the  Conti- 
nent. 

Parties,  however,  are  very  nearly 
balanced,  and  within  the  last  few 
weeks  the  (^position  has  gained 
several  seats.  There .  can  be  no 
doubt  that  although  this  is  partly 
owing  to  the  superior  skill  and 
greater  zeal  of  tne  Conservative 
party  in  electioneering,  it  also 
arises  in  a  large  degree  from  a 
general  hesitation  and  apathy  in 
politics.  At  Leicester,  the  defeated 
Liberals  openly  proclaimed  that 
they  had  thrown  away  a  safe  seat 
in  order  to  gratify  a  fine  spirit  of 
local  animosity.  The  truth  is,  that 
at  this  moment  neither  party  has 
any  object.  The  Liberals  are  in, 
and  the  country  wishes  them  to  be 
in,  because  their  foreign  policy  is 
in  harmony  with  the  public  sym- 
pathy for  Italy,  and  peeause  the 
greater  number  of  distinguished 
parliamentary  leaders  are  members 
of  the  Liberal  Cabinet;  but  the 
Liberal  party  has  no  measure 
which  it  wishes  to  carr^.  Not  one 
of  the  stock  pledges  given  by  the 
Liberal  party  on  the  hustings  is 
redeemed  by  the  united  force  of 
the  party.  Church-rates,  the  bal- 
lot, reduction  of  expenditure,  are 
all  open  questions.  A  Liberal 
member  may  agree  on  one  or  all 
with  his  own  party  or  with  the  Op- 

£osition.  The  only  meaning  of  a 
liberal  member  is  that  he  wishes 
Lord  Palmerston's  Government 
should  remain  in  office.  But  the 
Conservative  party  wishes  this  too. 
Lord  Derby  could  gain  nothing  by 
accepting  office,  for  his  foreign 
policy  would  be  a  fatal  obstacle. 
Even  if  he  acted  in  the  most  liberal 
way,  no  one  would  give  him  credit 
for  doin^  so.  So  lon^  as  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli is  ms  colleague,  it  will  always 
be  suspected  that  he  is  using  his 
influence  to  thwart  the  Italians,  at 
whom  Mr.  Disraeli  laughs,  and  to 


back  up  Austria,  whom  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli always  praises  to  the  skies. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  real  ques- 
tion at  issue  between  the  two 
parties,  and  while  this  is  so,  and 
while  the  nation  is  satisfied  by  a 
liberal  foreign  policy  being  pur-* 
sued,  elections  very  naturally  be- 
friend the  party  which  does  not 
profess  to  do  more  than  wish  to 
keep  things  as  they  are.  The 
troubles  through  which  America  is 
passing  also  undoubtedly  prompt 
the  popular  mind  to  steer  a  point 
or  two  clearer  from  democracy 
than  it  usually  cares  to  do.  Mr. 
Bright  has  so  often  quoted  the 
United  States  as  a  model  of  cheap 
Government,  where  all  is  harmony, 
peace,  and  plenty,  that  the  disrup- 
tion and  misfortunes  of  the  States 
are  held  to  show  that  all  his  doc- 
trines are  somehow  wrong.  He 
has  decried  the  utility  of  a  strong 
Government^  of  an  efficient  army 
and  navy,  of  aristocratical  officials. 
He  now  sees  the  Government  he 
has  set  up  as  a  model  torn  to  pieces 
without  being  able  to  save  itself, 
coherence  rendered  impossible  by 
the  absence  of  a  central  force, 
democratic  officials  crippling  the 
resources  of  the  State  by  the 
grossest  bribery,  and  deserting  their 
chief  in  his  hour  of  need.  He  sees 
the  cheap  Government  borrowing 
money  at  twelve  per  cent,  and 
misery,  famine,  and  strife  ready  to 
seize  on  his  Paradise.  He  has  in- 
vented a  historical  parallel,  and  he 
has  seen  that  most  brittle  of  reeds 
snap  under  him.  Eeally  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  in  England  is  totally 
independent  of  anything  in  Ame- 
rica If  we  could  but  give  a  vote 
to  intelligent,  honest  mechanics, 
without  at  the  same  time  flooding 
the  franchise  with  an  ignorant, 
credulous,  purchaseable  multitude, 
we  should  be  idiotic  to  refuse  so 
beneficial  a  change  because  some 
one  had  said  that  this  change 
would  bring  us  nearer  to  a  state  of 
things  which  he  wrongly  described. 
But  for  the  moment  feeling  is 
stronger  than  logic,  and  the  distur- 
bances in  America  make  England 
Conservative.  It  would,  however, 
be  a  great  mistake  to  reckon  on 
this   as  a  durable  influence.    In 
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some  way  or  other  America  will 
settle  itself  before  long,  and  when 
we  have  got  accustomed  to  the 
settlement,  whatever  it  may  be,  we 
shall  take  up  reform  as  a  purely 
domestic  question.  It  ought  to  be 
remembered  that  this  very  Conser- 
vatism which  the  dread  of  reform 
now  fosters,  may  itself  tend  mate- 
rially to  make  reform  popular.  If 
parties  are  too  evenly  oalanced, 
Government  becomes  so  difficult, 
and  tenure  of  office  so  precarious; 
that  legislation  comes  to  a  stand- 
still, and  our  foreign  policy  is  con- 
stantly shifting.  For  the  moment 
all  parties  acquiesce  in  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Lord  Palmerston ;  but  if 
Lord  Palmerston  were  taken  away, 
there  would  be  a  struggle  for 
power  between  two  parties,  each 
commanding  over  three  hundred 
votes.  It  is  only  under  very  special 
circumstances — such  as  the  fear  of 
war,  or  the  absence  of  aU  excite- 
ment about  home  politics — ^that 
such  a  state  of  things  could  endure, 
and  reform  would  offer  a  tempting 
bait  to  the  party  that  most  hoped 
to  profit  by  it. 

Meanwhile  a  partial  reform  may 
be  effected  by  disfranchising  small 
boroughs  where  bribery  is  proved 
to  have  long  existed,  and  by  trans- 
ferring the  seats  to  large  towns. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  and  un- 
objectionable method  of  effecting 
a  reform.  It  must  necessarily  tend 
to  make  bribery  less  popular.  No- 
thing would  so  much  frighten  the 
electioneering  agents  of  small 
boroughs  into  propriety  as  the 
dread  of  disfranchisement.  There 
would  be  difficulties  in  applying 
the  principle  rigidly,  as  some  towns 
where  bribery  is  a  matter  of  course 
are  too  large  and  too  historically 
important  to  be  disfranchised. 
There  must  be  anomalies  in  all 
English  methods  of  political  justice; 
and  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive  at 
electoral  purity  by  applying  with 
mathematical  accuracy  any  rigid 
rule.  We  could  disfranchise  Ber- 
wick, but  we  could  scarcely  dis- 
franchise Gloucester.  We  may, 
however,  comfort  ourselves  by  re- 
flecting that  towns  of  a  consider- 
able size  are  much  more  likely  to 
return   to   a  better   course  than 
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smaller  constituencies^  There  is  a 
larger  field  to  work  on,  and  voters 
are  not  so  absolutely  ticketed  l^e 
sold  meat. 

The  most  remarkable  speech  that 
we  have  had  this  session  has  un- 
doubtedly been  that  of  Lord  Grey 
on  China.  No  one  can  deny  that 
England  has  brought  unnumbered 
woes  on  that  wretched  country. 
We  have  broken  up  all  government, 
we  have  brought  all  authority  into 
disrepute,  we  have  forced  the 
Chinese  to  admit  the  deadly  poison 
of  opium,  and  we  have  flooded  their 
seaboard  with  hordes  of  unscru- 
pulous white  men,  over  whom  we 
nave  no  control,  and  who  carry  off 
their  population  into  slavery.  This 
is  a  sad  catalogue  of  evils  for  any 
one  nation  to  have  inflicted  on  an- 
other. It  is  not  all  pur  fault.  We 
have  generally  had  good  reasons 
for  doing  what  we  did.  We  have 
been  tecnnically  right  perhaps  even 
in  the  opium  matter ;  and  we  have 
borne  much  treachery  and  insolence 
from  the  Chinese  before  we  have 
drawn  the  sword  to  redi'ess  our 
grievances.  The  slave-dealers  whom 
we  have  admitted  are  not  English- 
men ;  and  we  may  throw  off  the 
responsibility  of  the  misery  which 
the  slaves  called  coolies  endure,  on 
the  shoulders  of  those  Governments 
who  do  not  adopt  those  precau- 
tionary rules  in  favour  of  coolies 
on  which  we  ourselves  insist.  At 
any  one  point  of  the  history  of  our 
relations  with  China,  we  seem  to 
be  acting  with  a  tolerable  regard 
for  justice  and  humanity  ;  and  yet 
if  the  consequences  of  our  inter- 
ference could  have  been  foreseen 
at  the  outset,  he  would  have  been 
a  bold  man  who  would  have  coun- 
selled us  to  take  the  risk.  We  can- 
not undo  the  past^  and  we  cannot 
retire  from  trade  with  China.  But 
bitter,  experience  may  make  us 
more  reluctant  fbr  the  future  to 
attempt  a  half  control  over  Orien- 
tals. 

India  is  irrevocably  ours,  and 
there  we  have  as  complete  a  con- 
trol as  can  be  exercised  over  men 
so  different  at  a  distance  so  enor- 
mous. Those  who  like  discussing 
problems  of  government  have  an 
ample  field  in  suggesting  how  the 
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countless  embarrassments  of  Indian 
Administration  are  to  be  overcome. 
The  opposition  of  the  Legislative 
Council  to  the  Mysore  grant  has 
been  especially  fruitful  in  pro- 
vokmg  contradictory  criticisms. 
Sir  Barnes  Peacock  and  his  sup- 
porters do  not  receive  much  coun- 
tenance in  England  |  but  it  is  liot 
easy  to  see  how  their  position  can 
be  successfully  attacked,  and  the 
objections  made  by  competent 
cntics  really  go  to  prove,  not  that 
the  Legislative  Council  was  wrong 
in  this  instance,  but  that  it  ought 
not  to  exist  at  all.  If  there  is  a 
deliberative  assembly  created  with 
a  power  to  vote  or  refuse  taxes,  it 
is  a  necessary  consequence  that  tnis 
assembly  must  have  power  to  in- 
quire whether  the  taxes  ought  to 
be  voted  or  not,  and,  in  order  to 
ascertain  this,  it  must  be  possible 
to  inquire  to  what  the  taxes,  if 
granted,  are  to  be  applied,  and 
whether  the  proposed  purpose  is  a 
legitimate  one.  It  is  quite  rational 
to  say  that  Indian  Government 
must  b^  a  despotism,  and  that  what 
the  Government  thinks  right  must 
be  enforced :  but  if  a  local  delibera- 
tive assembly  exists  as  a  check  on  the 
supreme  despotism,  it  is  irrational 
to  say  that  this  check  ought  not  to 
presume  to  act.  The  step  taken 
and  the  language  used  by  Sir  Barnes 
Peacock  and  his  supporters  will 
soon  raise  the  question  whether 
the  Legislative  Assembly  ought  not 
to  be  wholly  swept  away,  or  if  not, 
whether  it  should  not  be  enlarged. 
If  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  local 
assembly  as  a  check,  it  may  be 
plausibly  argued  that  the  check  is 
very  badly  devised,  as  all  the 
members  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly are  officials,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, if  it  pleases,  and  if  public 
opinion  does  not  prevent  it,  may 
easily  fill  vacancies  with  such  skill 
as  to  stifle  aU  opposition. 

America  appears  to  be  waiting 
for  the  accession  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
office ;  and  it  has  seldom  happened 
in  the  history  of  the  world  that  the 
destinies  of  so  many  millions  de- 
pended so  largely  on  the  capacity 
and  courage  of  an  unknown  and 
untried  man.  By  the  time  he  takes 
office,  the  Southern  Federation  will 


probably  have  constituted  itself, 
and  there  are  as  yet  no  signs  of  any- 
thing like  even  a  wish  for  com- 
promise. The  Border  States  still 
nesitate,  and  in  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  the  desire  to  maintain  the 
union  is  very  strong.  Even  Virginia 
is  at  least  neutral.  If  therefore 
there  were  any  possible  compro- 
mise which  could  be  suggested,  the 
union  might  even  now  be  pre- 
served. But  the  difficulty  is  tnis. 
The  Southern  States  on  the  Gulf 
seaboard  do  not  wish  to  return. 
They  prefer  taking  their  chance  as 
a  separate  federation.  Compro- 
mises are  only  possible  when  both 
sides  wish  for  an  adjustment ;  but 
so  far  as  has  yet  appeared,  the  Gulf 
States  think  they  will  lose  by  any 
compromise  whatever.  Secession 
is  to  be  a  positive  gain  to  them  in 
every  way.  They  are  to  thrive 
under  it,  to  be  freed  from  constant 
anxiety,  to  have  a  thousand  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  wealth  and  in- 
fluence which  are  denied  to  them 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  the  North 
can  offer  them  nothing  but  what 
they  have  already  rejected.  Sup- 
posing the  territory  was  divided 
once  for  all  under  a  new  Missouri 
compromise,  the  South  would  be 
reduced  to  a  position  from  which 
by  enormous  efforts  it  escaped  as 
humiliating.  The  Americans  in 
the  North  are  themselves  sanguine 
that  the  issue  wiU  be  in  favour  of 
the  union,  and  the  greatest  respect 
ought  to  oe  paid  to  native  opinion. 
The  Americans  are  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  we  are ;  but  at  pre- 
sent there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  obvious  method  of  escape  from 
the  perils  that  are  imminent.  The 
Gulf  States  must  be  first  reduced 
to  submission  before  peace  can  be 
restored.  They  must  yield  either 
to  the  fear  of  the  force  which  the 
North  can  use  against  them,  or  to 
that  of  the  isolation,  to  which  they 
will  be  exposed  if  the  Border  States 
decline  to  make  common  cause  with 
them.  At  present  their  attitude  is 
as  far  from  timidity  as  possible. 

The  opening  of  the  session  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  was  cele- 
brated by  a  speech  in  which  the 
Emperor  explained  the  j^culiar  kind 
of  liberty  which  henceforth  the 
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French  Chambers  are  to  enjoy.  If 
any  one  can  understand  this  liberty, 
it  ought  to  be  the  man  who  has 
invented,  wiU  regulate,  and  can  at 
any  moment  terminate  it.  The 
Emperor  contrasted  the  present  and 
the  past,  and  showed  that  the  old 
Parhamentary  Government  was  a 
delusion  and  a  tyranny  compared 
with  the  unfettered  freedom  of  the 
present  Constitution.  In  old  days 
only  an  insignificant  minority  of 
the  people  elected  the  Lower  Cham- 
ber wMch  is  now  elected  by  uni- 
versal suffrage.  Formerly  the 
benches  of  the  Gk)vemment  party 
were  filled  with  functionaries  who 
depended  on  their  fidelity  and  ser- 
vility for  their  bread.  IN  ow  not  a 
single  functionary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  whole  Assembly.  These  in- 
dependent representatives  of  the 
entire  people  are  not  permitted 
to  obstruct  the  path  of  government 
or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  legis- 
lation ;  but  they  may  make  sugges- 
tions, they  may  criticise,  they  may 
ask  questions,  and  get  answers, 
more  or  less  satisfactory.  So  far 
as  theory  goes,  why  should  this  not 
be  all  that  is  needed?  The  Em- 
peror points  to  the  parliamentary 
systems  of  other  countries,  and 
shows  that  there  are  two  functions 
which  free  Assemblies  are  con- 
sidered especially  competent  to 
fulfil  They  can  express  the  senti- 
ments and  make  known  the  wants 
of  tibie  nation ;  and  secondly,  they 
can  pass  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessaryi  The  first  office  they  dis- 
charge very  successfully ;  the  latter 
they  often  discharge  very  unsatis- 
factorily. The  Emperor,  therefore, 
wishes  to  have  an  Assembly  which 
shall  retain  the  merits  and  avoid 
the  faults  of  other  Assemblies.  The 
expression  of  opinion  is  to  be  se- 
cured j  but  good  measures  are  not 
to  be  delayed,  stopped,  or  spoiled 
by  unprofitable  wrangling. 

There  is  a  plausibihty  about  this 
which  makes  it  eminently  attractive 
to  a  large  class  of  persons  in  France, 
and  to  no  one  more  than  to  the  Em- 
pieror.  The  ai:g[ument  against  it  is 
simply  that  it  is  an  impossibility. 
An  Assembly  that  is  honest  and 
free,  but  powerless,  is  not  to  be 
found  or  produced  on  earth.    The 


French  Assembly  cannot  be  the 
organ  of  free  opinion ;  for  an  As- 
sembly is  but  a  collection  of  indi- 
viduals, and,  with  a  few  rare  excep- 
tions, every  individual  there  has 
come  under  circumstances  and  for 
objects  which  render  freedom  of 
opinion  impossible  to  him.     The 

grovindal  deputy  is  a  man  who  sees 
opes  of  personal  advancement  by 
bringing  nimself  under  the  eye  of 
the  Government  at  Paris ;  and  in 
order  to  get  this  benefit  he  is  wil- 
ling to  put  himself  into  the  hands 
of  the  local  functionaries  who 
order  him  to  be  elected.  He  has 
at  no  stage  of  his  career  anything 
to  do  with  the  people,  or  any  occa- 
sion to  know  or  care  for  their  sen- 
timents. He  is  really,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  a  functionary 
elected  by  other  functionaries,  only 
that  his  post  is  of  rather  a  dinerent 
kind  from  that  held  by  those  who 
return  him.  At  Marseilles  and  at 
one  or  two  other  places,  an  attempt 
has  recently  been  made  to  oppose 
the  Government  nominee,  and  the 
defeated  candidate  has  presented 
to  the  Legislative  body  a  statement 
of  the  means  which  were  used, 
openly  and  shamelessly,  to  bring 
his  nval  in.  The  balloting  was 
tampered  with.  Opposition  voters 
were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  poll, 
large  bodies  of  persons  employed 
by  the  Government  were  marched 
up  in  official  order  to  do  as  the 
Prcfet  bade  them.  How  is  it  pos- 
sible that  the  successful  candidate 
for  Marseilles  should  represent  the 
feeling  of  the  place?  He  has  no 
more  interest  in  it  and  no  more 
necessary  knowledge  of  it  than  he 
has  of  the  public  feeling  of  Glasgow 
or  Newcastle.  If  real  liberty  of 
election  were  allowed,  if  no  prcfet 
interfered,  if  candidates  harangued 
mobs  and  wrote  in  papers  as  they 
pleased,  undoubtedly  they  would 
represent  the  feeling  of  thecounti^ 
when  they  got  to  Paris ;  but  it  is 
entirely  inconsistent  with  the  whole 
system  of  the  Empire  that  any- 
thing like  local  independence  should 
be  permitted.  The  keystone  of  the 
Empire  is  the  assumption  that 
France  requires  one  man  to  act  and 
think  for  her ;  and  if  every  town 
could  safely  act  and  think  for  itself, 
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the  inexorable  logic  of  facts  would 
soon  put  an  end  to  this  assumption. 
The  elections  and  a  free  press 
are  the  two  points  which  the  French 
liberals  are  for  ever  trying  to  secure, 
but  which  elude  their  grasp  even 
when  the  moment  seems  come  for 
seizing  them,  however  faintly  and 
partially.  The  Emperor  and  one 
or  two  of  his  intmiate  advisers 
have  a  wayward  and  capricious 
leaning  towards  liberty,  which 
makes  them  from  time  to  time 
concede  a  little,  and  appear  to  be 
on  the  eve  of  concedmg  a  great 
deal.    But  experience  of  tne  incom- 

Satibility  of  the  Empire  with  free- 
om,  makes  them  always  draw 
back.  The  critical  world  of  Paris 
has  been  tamed  into  an  imwonder- 
ing  obedience,  but  even  this  tamed 
world  was  surprised  and  shocked 
at  hearing  that  M.  de  Persigny  had 
followed  up  his  recent  circular  in 
favour  of  free  writing  by  actually 
sending  out  of  France,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  an  unfortunate  journalist 
who  had  written  a  duU  philosophi- 
cal attack  on  the  Government,  and 
had  ventured  to  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  *  Caesarean '  ideas.  The 
article  certainly  showed  that  the 
writer  did  not  approve  of  a  military 
dictatorship,  and  wished  it  ended. 
This,  as  M.  de  Persigny  explained 
in  a  letter  to  an  English  friend, 
was  a  direct  assault  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Empire. 
M.  de  Persi^y  was  quite  right.  It 
is  against  the  fimdamental  princi- 
ples of  the  Empire  to  discuss  great 
questions  freely.  Since  then,  M. 
Veuillot,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  UniverSf  has  applied  for  leave 
to  start  a  new  paper,  but  he  has 
been  refused,  on  tne  ground  that 
the  paper  might  very  probably 
cause  ill-feeling,  and  disturb  the 
quiet  of  conscientious  minds.  This 
means,  that  the  persons  who  think 
the  Government  wrong  in  its  treat- 
ment of  the  Pope,  would  be  con- 
firmed in  their  opinion  by  reading 
an  exposition  of  what  they  think. 
This  objection  goes  to  the  root  of 
all  free  criticism.  It  is  impossible 
that  any  opposition  to  the  Qovem- 
ment  snould  be  invented  which 
would  not  tend  to  make  some  one  or 
other  more  dissatisfied   with  the 


course  which  the  Government  is 
taking. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  Emperor 
is  supposea  to  be  revealed  in  his 
speecn,  and  in  the  pamphlet  he  has 
published  on  Rome.  A  cloud  of 
darkness,  however,  overshadows 
both  the  present  ana  the  past.  The 
French  fleet  was,  we  are  informed, 
kept  at  Gaeta  in  order  to  do'  a  dis- 
interested kindness,  and  it  was  at 
last  removed  because  'in  politics, 
as  the  French  Assembly  is  aware, 
so  very  few  people  believe  in  disinte- 
rested actions  being  done.'  Eng- 
land, especially,  did  not  understand 
the  disinterestedness  or  the  wisdom 
of  forcing  the  Sardinian  troops  to 
endure  unnecessary  hardships,  of 
prolonging  an  useless  contest,  or 
stirring  up  civil  war,  murder,  and 
tumults  in  the  Abruzzi.  So  th^ 
disinterested  policy  was  abandoned, 
and  Gaeta  was  left  to  its  fate.  A 
loud  cheer  is  said  to  have  followed 
the  Emperor's  announcement  that 
he  had  intei-fered  to  protect 
Francis  II.,  and  the  Catholic  party 
had  the  courage  to  attempt  to  guide 
their  master  in  the  right  road,  so 
far  as  a  well-timed  shout  could  do 
so.  But  apparently  he  is  not  to  be 
guided.  Through  the  darkness  of 
his  pamphlet  on  Eome,  it  peeps  out 
that  the  Pope  is  to  go  through 
more  trials  yet.  The  Pope  has 
behaved  very  badly  and  very  sillily ; 
he  is  surrounded  by .  obstinate 
reactionary  old  women,  who  pre- 
vent him  from  governing  as  he 
ought  to  do ;  and  so  the  conclusion 
is  allowed  to  dawn  through  the 
haze,  that  the  Pope  had  much 
better  be  content  with  a  handsome 
palace  at  the  Vatican,  a  good  allow- 
ance, the  worship  of  ruins,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  King  of  Italy, 
who  will  kindly  make  Rome  his 
capital  This  seems  to  be  under- 
stood both  at  Rome  and  Paris  to 
be  the  rejil  meaning  of  the  pam- 
phlet, although  every  one  knows 
that  a  very  Httle  change  might 
bring  about  an  abandonment^  of 
this  programme.  Fortunately  for 
Italy,  the  Pope  insists  on  quarrel- 
ling with  the  Emperor.  He  will  not 
sanction  the  appointments  made 
by  the  Emperor  to  the  French 
bishoprics    as    they   fall    vacant. 
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He  thus  calls  the  attention  of 
France  to  the  fstct  that  a  struggle 
is  going  on  between  her  civil  and 
her  spiritual  chiefs,  and  the  Emperor 
may  be  trusted  to  have  the  best 
of  the  conflict.  The  ultramontane 
party  have  done  their  worst.  They 
can  do  no  more  to  baffle  or  over- 
throw him  than  they  have  done ; 
and  it  Is  in  the  highest  degree  im- 
probable that  the  utter  extinction 
of  the  Pope's  temporal  power  woirid 
cause  the  French  Government  any 
serious  embarrassment.  The  Mom- 
teur  would  show  conclusively  that 
while  the  temporal  power  was 
extinguished  it  was  somehow  in- 
creased, and  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Church  would  send  the  successor 
of  St.  Peter  such  an  overpoweringlv 
handsome  present  as  to  merge  aU 
discussion  m  speechless  gratitude. 

Neither  Pope  nor  freedom,  how- 
ever, is  now  occupying  the  mind 
of  Frenchmen.  There  is  something 
more  exciting  than  politics  there, 
as  there  is  in  England.  The  one 
topic  of  universal  speculation  and 
interest  is  the- downfall  of  M.  Mir^. 
A  few  weeks  ago  that  eminent 
financier  was  offering  himself  as 
the  sole  tax-gatherer  of  Turkey  and 
the  last  friend  of  expiring  Maho- 
medanism.  ^  Now  he  is  in  prison  at 
Mazas,  a  broken,  disgraced,  and 
ruined  man.  But  it  is  not  the 
greatness  of  his  fall,  or  the  large- 
ness of  Ids  transactions,  that  makes 
him  the  theme  of  all  tongues.  It 
is  because  he  will  disclose,  it  is 
thought,  now  that  he  has  been 
brought  to  bay,  how  some  of  the 
present  rulers  of  France  have  grown 
rich  so  suddenly.  It  is  said  that 
the  Emperor  himself  has  deter- 
mined that  at  all  hazards  the  in- 
quiry shall  be  made.  This  is  at 
the  lowest  a  very  wise  course  for 
the  Emperor  to  take.  He  claims 
to.  lead  the  nation  in  its  inquiry 
into  the  scandals  of  this  sudden 
wealth.  It  may  probably  turn  out 
that  inquiry  will  really  be  baffled. 
We  have  had  enough  experience  of 
such  investigations  in  England,  to 
know  that  theycan  scarcely  ever 
be  complete.  This'  is  partly  be- 
cause protection  of  privileged  per- 
sons IS  scarcely  ever  absolutely 
withdrawn,  and  still  more  because 


the  investigations  soon  diverge  into 
so  many  ramifications  that  no  re- 
sults can  be  arrived  at  which  are 
sufficiently  relevant  to  the  primary 
subject  of  examination.  Still,  if 
nothing  more  is  done  than  to 
punish  M.  Mir&  if  he  has  com- 
mitted a  legal  offence,  and  to  shake 
the  prestige  of  the  race  of  courtier 
speculators,  France  will  greatly 
gain,  and  the  Emperor  will  have 
assumed  an  attitude  of  indepen- 
dence which  will  justly  do  him 
honour.  It  may  also  be  hoped 
that  self-respect,  if  not  weariness, 
wiU  henceforward  direct  the 
thoughts  of  French  novelists  and 
playwrights  into  a  new  channel,  and 
that  they  will  be  diverted  from  the 
everlasting  worship  of  money  or 
sarcasms  on  the  worshippers  of 
money,  which  have  so  long  formed 
a  large  part  of  their  stock  m  trade. 
Wealth  is  worshipped  in  England, 
and  every  rank  of  society  is  fiiU  of 
men  who  haste  to  be  rich.  But 
in  France  there  has  grown  up  a 
cynical  indifference  to  all  honesty, 
provided  dishonesty  brought  money, 
which  was  exceedingly  repulsive  in 
print,  and  which  forced  its  French 
adversaries  into  planning  such 
tremendous  machinery  of  attack, 
and  into  adopting  such  curious 
virtues  to  contrast  with  it,  as  have 
seriously  damaged  French  litera- 
ture for  many  years. 

The  vote  of  the  Prussian  Cham- 
ber on  M.  de  Vincke's  amendment 
to  the  address  is  far  the  most 
important  contribution  to  European 
politics  which  Germany  has  made 
for  many  years.  That  Germany 
has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  con- 
solidation of  Italy  seems  an  obvious 
truth  to  impartial  observers ;  but 
there  was  a  vast  amount  of  vague 
sentiment  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the 
Austrian  domination  in  Venetia. 
It  was  held  to  be  glorious  for  Ger- 
many to  have  so  strong  a  military 
position  belonging,  if  not  to  her,  at 
least  to  one  of  her  members.  It 
kept  up  the  traditions  of  the  days 
when  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
was  the  greatest  of  earthly  sove- 
reigns, and  when  the  adversary  of 
the  Pope  held  Italy  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand.  Germans  generally 
do  not  approve  of  the  Austrian 
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government  of  Venetia,  nor  liave 
they  any  real  purpose  of  dying  or 
spending   money  to    protect   the 
Quadrilateral,    but   they    like   to 
fancy  that  they  would  probably  in- 
terfere to  prevent  so  splendid  a 
possession  passing  into  ahen  hands. 
The  Courts,  even  when  as  liberal 
as  Qerman  Courts  ever  are^  lean  to 
the  side  of  Austria  as  a  fighting 
Power,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  Prussia  last  year  gave  Austria 
to  hope  that  if  Austria  adopted  the 
proper  internal  reforms,  she  should 
not  lose  Venetia.    The  vote  of  the 
Prussian  Chamber  has  terminated 
all  this  state  of  vag[ueness,  of  half 
womises,  of  wavering  resolutions. 
The  stand  of  Prussia  is  taken  on 
the   sure   ground   that    she   and 
Italy  are  free  States,  with  no  oppos- 
ing interests,  but  with  many  ties 
to  bind  them  together.    The  Ita- 
lians, with  excellent  sense  and  feel- 
ing, have  welcomed  this  overture 
from  free  Germany,  and  have  tes- 
tified the  warmest  pleasure  in  the 
alliance  that  is  held  out  to  them. 
.  The  Hungarian  Diet  is  to  meet 
on  the   2nd  of  next  month,  and 
then  the  issue  will  be  decided  on 
which  the  fate  of  Austria  hangs. 
At  present  there  are  no  indications 
sumciently  clear  to  determine  an 
opinion  as  to  the  probability  of  the 
Ijnpire  holding  together  or  not. 
Sometimes  we  hear  of  great  dissa- 
tisfaction, and  of  certain  counties 
sending  remonstrances  to  the  cen- 
tral authorities  that  may  almost  be 
called    impertinent.     But    many- 
counties  are  respectful  in  the  ad- 
dresses they  {)resent,  and  others 
offer  no  opposition  to  the  (Govern- 
ment.   It  appears,  however,  to  be 
tolerably  certain   that  the   party 
which  is  guided  by  the  strict  letter 
of  the  constitution,  the  especially 
legal  party,  is  on  the  ascendant. 
Everything  seems  to  be  looked  at 
as  we  should  be  inclined  to  look  at 
them  in  England.    What  is  the  ex- 
isting law  on  the  subject?  is  the 
question  which  the  members  of  this 
party  solely  attend  to.    They  re- 
gard all  payment  of  taxes  as  purely 
voluntary  unless  it  has  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Diet.    They  do  not 
quarrel  with  the  Imperial  Grovem- 
ment,   or    blame    any   one    who 


chooses  to  contribute  to  its  wants, 
but  they  allege  the  impossibility 
of  compelling  any  Hungarian  to 
pay  if  ne  does  not  like.  Those 
who,  like  Counts  Szechen  and 
Appony,  and  Baron  Vay,  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  before  their 
minds  as  the  one  ruling  idesL  are 
naturally  puzzled  hy  this  legal 
scrupulousness.  It  is  hard  for 
them,  as  patriotic  Hungarians,  to 
upbraid  Hungarians  for  looking 
only  to  the  law  and  obeying  it,  and 
yet  they  feel  that  unless  this  ad- 
herence to  the  letter  of  the  law  is 
confined  within  limits,  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  is  at  an  end.  Accord- 
ing to  the  existing  law  there  would 
be  a  separate  Hun^aiian  ministry, 
responsible  to  a  Diet  having  com- 
plete power  over  taxation  and  over 
the  levying  of  revenues.  This  is 
incompatime  with  the  co-existence 
of  an  Austrian  Empire,  and  the 
Imperial  Government  offers  the 
Hungarians  an  adequate  share  in 
the  election  of  a  central  represen- 
tative body  at  Vienna,  containing 
upwards  of  three  hundred  members, 
iTthe  supremacy  of  the  local  Diet 
is  done  away  with.  If  once  the 
Diet  met,  it  could,  with  the  assent 
of  the  people  and  of  the  King,  ab- 
dicate certain  of  its  functions,  and 
remit  them  to  the  representatives 
of  Hungary  at  Vienna,  and  thus 
the  scruples  of  the  legal  party 
would  be  satisfied,  while  the  ob- 
jects of  the  Conservative  party 
woidd  be  accomplished.  There  is, 
however,  a  large  and  very  active 
party,  whose  first  maxim  is  unre- 
mittm^  hostility  to  Austria,  and 
who  will  do  their  utmost  to  bring 
about  a  different  result.  To  grind 
Austria  to  the  dust,  and  then  set 
up  an  independent  Hungary,  is  their 
one  ambition ;  and  it  is  not  until 
the  Diet  meets  that  we  shall  know 
how  far  this  party  has  a  real  com- 
mand over  the  hearts  and  heads  of 
the  mass. 

The  emancipation  of  the  Russian 
serfs,  which  is  to  be  proclaimed  on 
the  3rd  of  this  month,  cannot  fail 
to  produce  great  effects  over  Ger- 
many, and  less  directly  over  Europe, 
as  well  as  over  Eussia  itself.  It 
will  probably  give  Bussia  enough 
to  do  for  some  years,  and  thus  one 
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of  the  greatest  of  military  powers 
is  bound  over  to  keep  tne  peace. 
The  nobles  will  feel  profoundly  a 
chsmge  which  will  make  them  de- 
pendent on  voluntary  labour,  and 
the  self  has  to  learn  how  to  depend 
on  himself  or  else  to  organize  a 
system  which,  like  the  communes 
on  the  Crown  lands,  will  give  him 
protection  and  support.  Probably 
serfage  has  done  Kussia  good  ser- 
vice in  its  time.  Bussia  was  in 
the  sixteenth  century  far  too  large 
for  its  population.  It  is  not  even 
now  occupied,  except  very  nomi- 
nally, in  many  districts.  But  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  must  have 

flven  an  endless  area  for  roaming, 
he  occupants  of  one  year  were  not 
the  occupants  of  the  next.  They 
moved  elsewhere  to  richer  pastures 
or  more  attractive  settling  grounds. 
The  boyards  were  lords  of  the  soil 
under  the  Czar,  but  they  could  get 
no  labour.  Serfage  was  instituted 
to  give  this  labour ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  Bussia  could  have 
become  a  settled  country  had  not 
some  rough  means  been  found  to 
chain  a  nomadic  population  to  fixed 
centres  of  toil.  But  the  effects 
produced  by  such  machinery  de- 
stroy the  machinery  itself  when 
there  is  no  barrier  of  race  between 
the  bondsman  and  the  free.  Serf 
labour  has  made  Bussia  compara- 
tively rich.  It  has  given  the  serf 
time  to  grow  into  a  cuaracter  little 
below  that  of  the  ordinary  European 
peasant.  It  has  kept  up  a  landed 
aristocracy  who  are  not  perhaps 
very  distinguished  or  elevated  as  a 
class ;  but  who  are  at  least  suffi- 
ciently cultivated  to  have  spread 
the  knowledge  of  Western  Europe 
through  a  great  part  of  the  empire. 
But  the  time  has  come  when  the 
serf  ought  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the 
change  he  has  produced.  Hitherto 
the  noble  has  profited  largely,  and 
the  serf  has  had  to  bear  very  many 
serious  burdens.  The  cruelty,  the 
rapacity,  and  the  licence  of  the 
landowners  have  carried  desolation 
to  many  hearths,  and  bowed  many 
a  head  to  the  grave  in  misery. 
There  are  too  many  well-authenti- 
cated stories  of  the  dreadful  re- 
venge which  serfs  have  sometimes 
taken  when  driven  to  revolt,  to 


prevent  a  doubt  as  to  what  they 
have  had  to  endure. 

The  nobles  have  resisted  the 
emancipation  now  offered,  and 
then-  resistance  has  been  a^  natural 
as  it  has  been  strenuous.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of 
them  will  be  utterly  swept  away 
by  the  change.  A  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  landowners  are  men 
of  small  property,  without  capital, 
and  deeply  m  debt.  Their  credit 
has  hitherto  been  sustained  by  the 

gossession  of  their  serfs.  They 
ave  been  held  up  as  the  lower 
members  of  a  dominant  class  are 
so  frequently  held  up,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  gravest  embarrass- 
ments. But  now  there  will  be 
nothing  to  support  them.  The 
Czar  and  the  enfranchised  peasant 
will  continue  to  lower  the  position 
of  the  aristocracy ;  and  their  very 
existence  will  be  menaced.  The 
serfs  will  hold  the  land  which  used 
to  belong  to  the  lord ;  and  if  they 
are  bound  to  pay  rent,  this  will  be 
very  difficult  to  collect,  while  the 
land  still  left  to  the  lord  will  be 
almost  valueless  for  want  of  labour. 
There  are  also  many  districts  of 
Bussia  still  unsettled  where  culti- 
vation will  be  far  better  repaid  than 
on  the  sterile  soil  and  in  the  bleak 
climate  of  the  north.  The  enfran- 
chised serf  will  be  free  to  wander 
where  he  likes,  and  the  noble  may 
find  that  his  land  is  not  thought 
worth  renting.  A  middle  class,  too, 
will  rapidly  grow  up.  Hitherto,  as 
the  native  merchants  have  almost 
always  been  serfs,  the  calling  of  a 
trader  has  been  a  mark  of  social 
disgrace,  and  the  successful  mer- 
chant has  had  to  conceal  his  wealth 
or  limit  his  transactions,  lest  the 
capricious  exactions  of  his  owner 
should  make  him  suffer  for  the 
notoriety  of  wealth.  .  Now  the 
merchants,  and  manufacturers,  and 
a^culturists,  and  mine-owners 
will  be  the  leading  men  of  the 
country,  and  thus  Bussia  will  in  a 
hundred  ways  be  brought  nearer 
to  Europe. 

Except  by  a  half-dozen  bigoted 
Tories  m  Parliament,  and  by  those 
people  who  always  delight  in  taking 
the  unpopular  side  on  every  ques- 
tion,  tne  fall  of  Gaeta  has  been 
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received  \7ith  the  greatest  delight 
in  England.  Francis  II.  has  got 
quite  as  much  credit  as  he  deserved 
for  the  defence,  and  we  think  a 
little  more.  He  was  in  some  dan- 
ger from  cannon-shot  by  staying, 
and  in  greater  danger  from  fever. 
But  if  he  could  have  done  himself 
or  his  party  any  good  by  staying, 
there  is  nothing  magnanimous  in  a 
king  facing  peril  which  he  obliged 
thousands  of  his  fellow-men  to 
share  with  him.  If  there  was  no 
good  in  his  staying,  why  should  he 
be  praised  for  doing  so  1  It  shows 
the  secret  contempt  felt  for  kings 
on  the  Continent,  that  it  should  be 
thought  creditable  in  a  king  not  to 
run  away  in  a  sudden  panic  and 
leave  his  kingdom  altogether. 

Count  Cavour  had  said  before- 
hand that  by  the  time  the  first 
Italian  Parliament  met,  Gaeta 
should  be  taken  *  and  his  usual 
good  fortune  enabled  him  to  see 
his  prophecy  fulfilled.  The  Parlia- 
ment has  met  under  the  happiest 
auspices.  The  Government  is  sup- 
ported by  a  large  working  majority, 
and  yet  the  representatives  of  the 
opposing  parties  are  not  absolutely 
excluded.  The  Kind's  speech  was 
very  good,  adroit,  lust,  and  full 
of  sound  sense.  His  announce- 
ment that  the  Government  must 
exercise  its  own  discretion  as  to  the 
time  when  it  will  be  expedient  to 
attack  Venetia,  has  given  general 
satisfaction.  It  has  placed  the 
King  in  his  right  position,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  pointed  appeal 
for  effective  armaments  shows  that 
the  Government  knows  well  what 
Italy  must  do  to  hold  the  place  in 
Europe  to  which  she  aspires.  The 
framer  of  the  speech  ouffht  to  be 
highly  praised  lor  the  skill  with 
which  France  and  England  were 
alluded  to.  France  was  most  pro- 
perly put  first.  It  is  to  France, 
and,  above  all,  to  the  Emperor,  that 
Italy  owes  her  freedom.  .The  Em- 
peror may  not  have  meant  to  give 
it,  or  he  may  even  now  view  it  with 
jealousy,  or  he  maybe  thwarting 
Italy  in  some  way  or  other;  but 


nothing  can  alter  the  great  stand- 
ing fact  that  Italian  freedom  was 
won  at  Magenta  and  Solf erino,  and 
was  won  by  French  guns  and  bay- 
onets. But  England  has  done  much 
for  Italy  lately,  and  we  like  to  have 
it  acknowledged.  Everybody  who 
acts  in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  confers 
a  benefit,  likes  to  see  that  what 
lie  does  is  recognised  by  those  whom 
he  obliges ;  and  we  are  pleased  that 
Victor  Emmanuel  and  Count  Cavour 
take  so  verv  marked  a  method  of 
letting  us  know  their  gratitude. 
We  have,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
most  materially  helped  on  the 
Italians.  We  enabled  Garibaldi  to 
cross  to  the  mainland  when  the 
French  Grovemment  wished  to  stop 
him.  We  openly  expressed  our  ap- 
proval of  the  interference  of  Pied- 
mont in  the  States  of  the  Church 
and  in  Naples,  when  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  was  loud  in  real  or  feigned 
disapproval  of  the  step.  We  got 
the  French  to  quit  Gaeta  and  ter- 
minate the  policy  of  disinterested- 
ness. We  have  maintained  at  Turin 
throughout  all  the  diflSculties  of 
Italy  a  wise,  bold,  and  honest  repre- 
sentative, aole  and  willing  to  back 
Count  Cavour,  and  devotedly  at- 
tached to  the  cause  of  Italian 
liberty.  Lastly,  when  the  title  of 
King  of  Italy  has  been  offered  to 
Victor  Emmanuel  by  the  Italian 
Parliament,  we  shall  he  the  first  to 
recognise  him  by  his  new  title,  and 
shall  wish  very  cordially  that  he 
may  be  able  to  preserve  the  splen- 
did crown  he  has  won.  What  all 
this  has  been  to  Italy,  we  may 
gather  if  we  turn  to  a  parallel  in 
private  life.  If  a  cloud  lias  passed 
unjustly  over  the  fame  of  any  one 
in  a  country  neighbourhood,  if  little 
men  look  coldly  on  the  person  tra- 
duced, and  great  men  forget  his 
existence,  he  will  not  think  lightly 
of  the  service  done  him  if  one  of 
the  most  indisputable  grandees,  a 
man  of  power,  reputation,  and  for- 
tune, comes  publicly  forward  and 
claims  him  as  a  fnend.  This  is 
what  we  have  done  for  Italy  in  the 
face  of  Europe. 
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pitUiDS,  whan  aiaij  raquiiite  will  ha  oanfuilr  prepued  and  ohoeen  to  landar  tl '-■— 

THB  KDWima'  WUrSKAK  MOmtVZVO  ITAl 
SM^MTuOMS,  Keffent  Street,  "W.,  twe  deera  »em  OxlVrtl  Street. 
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THE    AMERICAN    QUARREL. 


IN  the  speculations  of  current 
political  literature  no  more  pre- 
valent error  among  the  well-in- 
formed strikes  us,  than  the  invo- 
luntary assumption  that  interest 
will  prevail  over  passion  in  the 
actions  of  great  States.  This  may 
be  true  where  there  is  no  one  per- 
vading passion ;  where  impulse  is 
set  against  impulse,  and  common 
interest  is,  though  a  weaker,  yet  an 
ever-acting  power:  but  otherwise, 
it  is  no  more  true  with  Imperial 
dynasties,  as  Russia  and  Austria, 
than  with  the  American  democracy. 
In  America  itself  the  press  of  New 
York  has  for  years  back  consoled 
itself  with  the  erroneous  belief  that 
however  the  Slave-states  might 
bluster,  and  however  the  Garri- 
sonian  abolitionists  might  rave, 
common  interest  in  the  mighty  and 
glorious  Union  would  make  civil 
war  or  separation  impossible. 
Local  conflict,  as  at  Kansas,  soon 
to  be  pacified  oy  the  Federal  forces, 
was  the  utmost  of  disorder  which 
their  fond  speculations  admitted  to 
blot  the  peaceful  and  agreeable 
prospect.  In  fact,  every  American 
of  the  States  whom  we  have  met 
treated  it  as  a  mere  result  of  local 
ignorance  when  Englishmen  prog- 
nosticated that  the  quarrel  of  free 
and  slave  labour  would  never  be 
settled  without  civil  war.  Strange 
as  the  assertion  may  at  first  seem, 
we  are  disposed  to  think  it  true, 
that  in  many  great  political  ques- 
tions close  and  minute  knowledge 
is  unfavourable  to  sound  judgment. 
The  fresh  eye  of  a  spectator  from 
without  catches  broad  facts  and 
discerns  great  silent  currents,  which 
by  their  steady  continuous  action 
escape  those  who  are  borne  on  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  proportions 
of  events,  as  of  mountains,  are 
better  discerned  by  those  who  do 
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not  live  in  the  midst  of  them.  A 
physician  who  has  too  long  seen 
nis  patient  from  day  to  day — ^and 
we  will  add,  has  seen  no  other 
patients — ^less  keenly  discerns  his 
true  state  than  does  the  equally  in- 
telligent eye  of  a  stranger. 

To  the  English  speculator  on  the 
United  States,  we  believe  no  pheno- 
menon has  been  more  prominent, 
than  that  which  their  own  Emerson 
publicly  proclaimed,  immediately 
after  the  brutal  attack  on  Charles 
Sumner  had  called  forth  echoes  of 
applause  from  the  South.  By  that 
whole  affair  the  fact  was  brought 
out  into  terrible  prominence,  that 
the  temper  of  the  South  is  essen- 
tially barbarous.  *  Barbarism  and 
civilization,'  said  Emerson  (we 
quote  the  substance  of  his  words 
by  memory  only),  *  cannot  coalesce 
to  work  a  free  constitution.'  The 
recent  conduct  of  the  South  is  in 
so  striking  analogy  to  the  dynastic 
usurpations  of  Europe  in  its  pre- 
tensions and  justification,  as  in- 
structively to  show  despotism  as 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  pre- 
tended democracy.  A  king  who 
has  received  a  legitimate  throne 
that  he  may  be  the  honoured  guar- 
dian and  enforcer  of  the  laws,  finds 
that  his  Parliament,  in  the  exercise 
of  its  legitimate  functions,  is  some- 
thing else  than  his  tool  or  play- 
thing. It  will  not  vote  money  for 
something  which  he  desires ;  or  it 
ivUl  censure  a  corrupt  or  lawless 
minister.  Hereupon  the  king  over- 
throws the  constitution  by  violence, 
and  justifies  himself  by  saying  that 
he  found  the  Parliament  unmanage- 
able. Such  has  been  the  uniform 
course  of  European  usurpations: 
and  what  of  American?  The 
Southern  States,  for  a  series  of 
years,  had  been  accustomed  to  find 
their  own  favourite  candidate  win 
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in  the  Presidential  elections:  at 
length  their  candidate  is  defeated, 
and  forthwith  they  break  up  the 
ve'ty  foundation  of  the  State,  scorn- 
ing to  remain  in  it  at  all  if  they  are 
ever  to  be  outvoted.  Clearer  de- 
monstration coold  not  be  offered  of 
the  absolute  impossibility  of  North 
and  South  (even  if  the  present 
quarrel  be  temporarily  patch<dd  up) 
working  a  free  constitution  peace- 
ably in  common.  The  Soath  ha& 
evidently  not  one  spark  of  that 
vital  principle  of  free  communitieB 
'which  Mr.  Grote  has  named  Con- 
stitutional Morality.  The  moment 
the  skve-pari^  is  beaten  by  voting, 
it  betakes  itself  to  violence,  treason, 
and  revolt.  Mr.  Seward,  in  his 
great  speech  on  the  secession, 
avowed  that  he  did  not  know  what 
would  be  the  value  to  the  Union  of 
Btates  forced  by  civil  war  to  return 
to  it.  With  equal  pertinence  one 
may  ask,  what  will  be  their  value 
to  the  Union  if  they  are  won  back 
by  such  ooncessions  to  their  petu- 
liuice  and  lawlessness  as  Mr.  Sewaid 
declared  himself  willing  to  give  9 

In  the  histc»ry  of  republics  it  is 
easy  to  see  to  what  crisis  these 
events  are  analogous.  They  are  to 
the  American  Union  what  the  fatal 
feud  of  aristocracy  and  democracy 
was  to  the  small  republics  of  Greece 
and  of  middle  age  Italy ;  and  again, 
what  the  quarrel  of  Marius  and 
€alla  was  to  Borne.  Of  course  in 
Ihe  modem  oontroyersy  there  is 
tiie  marked  distinction,  and  the 
suspicious  advantage,  that  the  op- 
ponents are  not  locally  mingled  on 
llse  very  same  area,  so  as  to  entail 
the  worst  dang^is  of  civil  war. 
Neverth^ess^  the  possession  of  ma- 
^stracy  and  its  results,  power  and 
family  wealth,  are  the  pnse  of  con- 
test  with  the  Soutiiemers^  as  with 
the  Greek  or  Italian  nobles.  Hei^ 
as  there,  an  aristocracy  aocustomea 
to  regard  of5.ce  as  its  natural  right, 
struggles  to  retain  it  by  unscrupu- 
lous violence,  if  legally  outvoted. 
But  we  do  not  draw  the  fatal  omsD. 
which  the  comparison  might  sug- 
gest j  for  in  the  modem  struggle  a 


higher  spiritual  principle  is  in- 
volved. This  is  no  mere  scramble 
of  reciprocal  and  equal  selfishness ; 
but  it  is  a  combat  in  which  the 
violators  of  the  Union,  who  are  also 
actual  and  treacherous  aggressors, 
are  avowed  patrons  and  glorifiers 
of  an  accursed  form  of  slavery; 
while  their  opponents,  whatever 
mixture  of  party  spirit  or  other 
human  weakness  may  be  ascribed 
to  them,  are  imdoubtedly  cham- 
pions of  human  freed<mi.  some 
broadly  and  consciously,  tne  rest 
by  desiring  to  put  some  limit  to 
the  ezten<jQng  pestilence.  That  be- 
tween elements  so  intensely  op- 
posed hostile  oonflict  should  arise, 
we  can  scarcely  r^ret  The  only 
thing  to  be  desired  is,  that  the  con- 
flict shall  take  as  little  desolating  a 
character  as  circumstances  admit. 

It  is  a  well-known  remark  of 
Thucydides,  that  in  the  civil  con- 
tests familiar  to  him,  the  more 
daring  and  unscrupulous  men 
generally  prevailed  over  the  in- 
telligent and  more  moderate,  who 
fell  victims  to  viol^ice  while  th<ey 
were  deliberating^  perhaps  while 
they  were  studymg  schemes  of 
pacification  and  comprehension, 
but  these  were  li^e  tity-states, 
with  none  of  the  happy  stability 
enjoved  by  our  great  communities, 
to  wnich  no  sudden  attack  can  be 
hXaX  except  from  the  executive 
government,  which  has  in  its  own 
hand  the  entire  militaiy  organiza- 
tion. The  American  Union  9^ 
pears  nevertheless  to  have  really 
nad  a  narrow  escape  through  the 
irresolution  of  its  President,  who 
fHToved  not  to  have  enough  of 
the  dare-devil  in  him  for  the 
work  which  others  were  anxious  to 
put  upon  him — ^m^i  to  whom  he 
gave  the  reins  almost  up  to  the 
verge  of  treason.  Three  cabinet 
minist^:s  are  sudi  open  offenders 
that  we  suppose  no  defence  of 
them  from  a  Eurox>ean  is  possible. 
Cobb  of  Georgia  found  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  forty  million 
dollars,  and  left  it  bankrupt. 
Ployd,  of  the  war  department,''^  se- 


*  Since  this  was  written  we  see  it  stated  that  Mr.  Floyd  'incl^antly  denies*  these 
charges.  If  he  can  show  that  the  arms  have  not  vanished,  it  will,  no  doubt,  bring 
much  satisfiMdun. 
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cretly  stripped  the  strong  Sonthem 
fortresses  of  their  garrisons,  so  that 
the  insurgents  might  be  able  to 
seize   them,  as  thev  have  done. 
He  moreover  secretly  transferred 
southward  from  the  northern  ar- 
senals more  than  two  hundred  thou> 
sand  stand  oi  arms,  and  sold  to 
those  whfr  were  planning  secession 
twenty-five     thousand     excellent 
muskets  for  two  dollars  and  a  half 
apiece,  which  had  cost  the  treasury 
about  fourteen  dollars  each.     A 
nephew  of  this  man,  a  clerk  in  the 
department  of  the  Interior,  stole 
eight   hundred   thousand   dollars 
from   the   fund   aopropriated   to 
defence   against  the  wild   tribes 
called  Indians.    Another  minister 
— ^Thompson,  of  the  Interior — has 
80  ostentatiously  taken  part  with 
the  insurgents,  that  he  resigned 
when   the   President   refused    to 
order  Major  Anderson  to  go  back 
to  Fort  Moultrie,  which  he  had 
quitted  because  he  could  not  defend 
himself  in  it.     Nothing  short  of 
the  conviction  that  they  had  the 
President  and  the  Cabinet  as  their 
tools  could  have  encouraged  the 
Secessionists     to    the    audacious 
scheme  which,  it  is  confidently  aa- 
scarted,  they  had  folly  agreed  upon. 
While  the  federal  troops  were  kept 
aloof  by  the  treason  oi  the  Mims- 
ters,  the  State  troops  were  to  march 
suddenly  on  Washmgton,  and  pos- 
sess themselves  of  all  the  Qovern- 
ment  houses  and  the  machinery  of 
antral  rule,  a  little  before  the  4th 
of  March^  and  were  then  and  there 
to  proclaim  Breckenridge  President 
in  place  of  Lincoln,  and  were  to 
declare  the  Northern  States  rebels, 
if  they  did  not  submit  to  the  Union 
oa  such  terms  as  the  South  should 
dictate.    Herein  it  was  taken  for 
granted  that  aU  the  fifteen  ^ve 
States  would  act  together.    Wald 
as  this  plan  now  seems,  and  easilv 
as  it  has  been  frustrated,  who  shau 
say  that  if  Buchanan  had  had  as 
much  nerve  as  he  has  good-will 
towards   slavery,   the   conspiracy 
might  not  have  succeeded  up  to 
the  point  of  seiang  the  centre  of 
the  administration  1    Farther  suc- 
cess than  this  seems  to  us  indeed 
quite  impossible.   Such  an  outrage 
must  have  forc^  the -whole  Nor&i 


into  a  systematic  war,  to  which  the 
South  is  absolutely  unequal;  and 
when  all  the  Slave  States  were  on 
one  side,  defeat  must  have  defini- 
tively terminated  the  slave  system* 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  what- 
ever that  the  seizure  of  Washin^n 
was  intended.  Yet  this  audacious 
plot  was  forced  to  explode  prema- 
turely by  the  decision  of  one  man. 
Major  Anderson,  discerning  the 
intention  of  the  Charleston  mob  to 
storm  his  fortress,  suddenly  with- 
drew for  safety  to  the  insular  Fort 
Sumter,  where  the^  had  not  the 
means  of  assailing  him.  His  single 
move  forced  Buchanan  to  declure 
himself,  and  precipitated  the  action 
of  South  Carcdina. 

To  predict  in  detail  the  course 
which  events  are  to  take  is  beyond 
human  power,  and  the  interval 
which  must  pass  before  what  we 
write  can  reach  the  eye  of  the 
reader  might  deter  the  most  pre- 
sumptuous from  the  attempt.  It 
is  not  the  less  suitable  topomt  out 
the  general  conditions  of  l^e  pro- 
blem which  is  under  solution,  and 
the  new  aspect  of  parties,  as 
affected  by  these  recent  and  critical 
events. 

In  ^e  last  half  century,  during 
which  Hie  cotton  trade  and  slavery 
have  so  rapidly  advanced,  and  the 
Slave  States  have  learned  insolence 
so  unbearable,  they  have  uniformJtST 
ridden  on  the  shoulders  of  their 
faithful  ally,  the  democratic  party 
of  the  Nortn,  without  which  they 
would  have  been  helpless.  This 
party  has  had  two  favourite  ideas 
—firsty  to  raise  to  its  maximuTO 
local  liberty,  and  therefore  depress 
to  its  minimum  the  domestic  power 
of  the  Federal  or  central  Govent* 
ment,  the  power  of  Congress  as 
well  as  of  the  Executive ;  nexiy  to 
aggrandize  and  glorify  the  Union 
as  against  aU  foreign  StatesL  Both 
of  these  aims  were  pursued  for 
half  a  century  in  general  i^nreement 
with  Uie  slave  policy.  That  the 
South  should  be  allQwed  to  *  whip 
its  owu  niggers*  a^%ed  with  the 
extreme  {Ninciple  of  local  sove- 
reignty. So  too  did  the  doctrine 
that  each  *  territory,'  on  being  ac- 
cepted into  the  Union  as  a  new 
^ate»  should  choose  for  itself  whe- 
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ther  to  admit  or  to  exclude  slavery 
instead  of  looking  to  Congress  for 
the  decision.    But  while  the  Cen- 
tral Government  was  to  be  almost 
nothing  within  the  States,  it  was 
to  be  of  imposing  and  majestic 
strength    towards   the   foreigner. 
The  more  continental  territory  it 
could  seize  from  Mexico  the  better, 
even  though  it  involved  a  spread 
of  slavery.    If  Cuba  could  be  ob- 
tained from  Spain  by  conquest  or 
Surchase,  this  also  would  please  the 
emocratic  party  equally  with  the 
slaveholders.     Both   were   proud 
that  the  President  should  display 
a  powerftd  naval  force,  and  main- 
tain a  spirited  tone  in  Europe  or 
Japan,  as  befits  one  who  has  a 
nation  of  thirty  millions  to  back 
him.    In  the  patriotic  vision  of  the 
democrats,  the  great  Republic  was 
to  be  seventy  or  eightv  millions 
before  the  century  is  ended,  was  to 
overspread  the  continent,  dominate 
over  Mexico,  set  Great  Britain  at 
defiance,  and  finally  absorb  Canada 
and  the  other  British  possessions. 
For  the  glory  of  the  great  Union, 
the  party  were  willing  to  ignore  so 
trifling  a  consideration  as  African 
slavery,  and  choose  for  Presidents 
only  such  men  as  had  the  con- 
fidence of  the  South.     But  now 
how  is  this  all  changed!    Their 
vision  seems  to  have  vanished  into 
thin  air.     The  slave-owners,  and 
not  the  abolitionists,  have  proved 
themselves  the  wanton  destroyers 
of  the  Union.    The  sacrifices  made 
for  them  have  all  been  in  vain. 
Not  only  is  a  critical  part  of  the 
Union  being  rent  away,  but  the 
whole  is  endangered;  for  even  if 
there  be  a  compromise,  the  odious 
and  ruinous  principle  will    have 
been  admitted,  that  any  one  State 
may.  for  any  reasons  of  its  own, 
legally  secede.     The  first  idea  of 
the  party—local  sovereignty — ^has 
been  carried  out  to  such  an  ex- 
treme as  to  swallow  up  the  second 
— the  grand  Union.  Their  Southern 
allies  have  not  even  civilly  asked 
leave  to  dissolve  the  confederation, 
but  when  defeated  in  a  single  vote, 
have  abruptly  broken  away  from 
their  coadjutors  as  well  as  from 
their  opponents.    In  such  a  state 
of  things  it  seems  to  us  inevitable 


that  the  democratic  party  of  the 
North  must  feel  much  resentment 
and  indignation  against  the  se- 
ceders,  and  that  even  if  an  external 
temporary  reconciKation  took  place, 
the  slave  party  could  never  in  the 
future  command  the  votes  of  the 
democrats  to  the  extent  which  they 
have  done  hitherto.  To  this  agrees 
the  fact  that  New  York,  in  which 
the  democratic  party  was  peculiarly 
powerful,  promptly  offered  its  whole 
military  force  to  the  President  in 
aid  against  the  seceding  States. 

This  is  the  decisive  rupture ;  but 
the   Fugitive   Slave   Law,  which 
seemed   to   be    the    triumph   of 
slavery,  had  already  begun  to  un- 
dermine the  strength  of  the  coali- 
tion.   Many  a  zealous  Democrat, 
who  went  all  lengths  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  slavery  on  the  slave-area, 
found  it  was  going  too  far  to  claim 
that  free  men  in  the  free  States 
should  be  compelled  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  become  slave-hunt- 
ers  for   the    convenience  of    the 
South.    This  was  to  interfere  very 
disagreeably  with  his  doctrine  of 
local  sovereignty ;  and  before  long 
led  to  a  split  in  the  Democratic 
party^represented  by  Breckenridge 
and   Douglas  :    Douglas    leading 
those  who  thought  there  was  dan- 
ger of  driving  too  hard,  and  over- 
throwing the  chariot  of  Democracy. 
In  the  midst  of  this  rose  the  new 
party  calling  itself  the  Eepublican  : 
a  name  which  itself  has  proved  a 
tower  of  strength.    The  Germans, 
who,  fleeing  from  Royal  misrule, 
had  always  Deen  carried  captive  by 
the  word  Democratic,  soon  rallied  to 
the  Republican  standard.    The  old 
Whigs  nad  already  been  broken  up, 
and  their  ground  was  fundamen- 
tally abandoned.    The  new  party 
assumed,  as  its  limited  but  positive 
aim,  to  set  boimds  to  the  area  of 
slavery,  and  defensively  maintain 
whatever  of  freedom  was  in  the 
Constitution.     To  so   modest  an 
effort  no  virtuous  man  could  object 
as  extreme.    Intelligent  men  must 
already  have  perceived  the  inci- 
pient dissolution  of  the  Democratic 
party  j  and  we  know  Seward  and 
all   nis   friends,  underrating   the' 
violent  recklessness  of  the  South, 
calculated  on  gradual  amelioration 
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by  Constitutional^  and  legal  battle, 
where  the  other  side  had  no  future 
to  propose  but  terrorism,  decay,  and 
ruin. 

The  Democratic  party,  by  its 
Southern  alliance  and  its  successes, 
has  attracted  all  the  most  ambi- 
tious politicians  to  it:  we  should 
be  sorry  to  say  or  think  that  it  has 
not  many  sincere  and  good  men. 
But  on  the  whole  it  has  contained 
the  coarsest  and  worst  elements : 
those  with  whom  material  interests 
are  everything ;  who  desire  wealth 
and  power,  by  means  however  un- 
scrupulous ;  those  who  love  tumult 
and  mob-government;  those  who 
make  a  trade  of  politica  Since  the 
break  up  of  the  old  Whigs,  the 
least  respectable  members  of  their 
party— the  worshippers  of  money- 
have,  we  believe,  largely  ioined  the 
Democrats.  To  these  also  belong 
a  large  mass  of  persons  who  hold 
mortgages  on  slaves,  and  hereby 
have  a  direct  and  tu*gent  interest 
in  maintaining  slave  property.  It 
is  a  terrible  fact  alleged,  that  the 
income  of  even  religious  ministers 
very  often  depends  on  an  invest- 
ment in  slaves.  But  the  Democratic 
party  collectively  has  never  aflfected 
any  disapproval  of  the  peculiar 
domestic  institution  of  the  South. 

The  RepubUcan  party  has  for  its 
nucleus  tnose  who  used  to  be  called 
the  Free  Soilers^whoae  policy  also  it 
inherits.  They  are  strictly  a  political 
body,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Abolitionists.  They  seek 
ameliorations  by  constitutional 
means,  and  they  know  that  the  Con- 
stitution itself  (whatever  may  be  al- 
lowed against  those  who  have  re- 
pudiated the  Union)  does  not 
authorize  them  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  concerns  of  the  Slave 
States.  But  they  look  on  slavery 
as  a  great  political  evil,  first  to  the 
States  in  which  it  exists,  and  next 
to  the  whole  Union;  and  they 
maintain  it  to  be  the  duty  of  Federal 
statesmen  to  forbid  this  evil  to 
spread  and  contaminate  the  '  terri- 
tories' (or  unsettled  districts^  in 
which  it  does  not  yet  exist.  Con- 
fess has  a  right  to  refuse  admis- 
sion into  the  union  to  pernicious 
new  members.  It  will  not  admit  a 
Boyalist   State,  nor  a  polygamic 


State.  They  find  practically  that 
the  outrageous  temperament  which 
slavery  engenders,  especially  in  the 
new  distncts,  convulses  political 
afiairs  in  Washington.  Hence  the 
essential  article  of  their  creed  is, 
thatCongress  shall  not  admit  slavery 
into  any  of  the  *  territories.'  They 
are  now  quite  free  to  maintain  this : 
for  the  slave  party,  by  overthrowing 
the  Missouri  Compromise  (which 
had  been  a  great  victory  to  them), 
has  overreached  itself.  It  had  won 
a  vast  area  to  propagate  slavery  in : 
it  has  repudiated  that  bargain,  in 
hope  of  clutching  still  more.  This 
was  the  point  of  controversy,  on 
which  it  was  impossible  to  agree, 
unless  the  Bepublican  party  had 
yielded  up  that  which  was  the  core 
of  their  life  and  coherence. 

It  is  clear  that  they  have  been 
frightened  by  the  enormous  results 
of  their  own  success.  If  they 
could  have  foreseen  that  by  electing 
Mr.  Lincoln  they  would  lose  seven 
States  from  the  Union,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Southern  coast,  they 
would  probably  have  shrunk  from 
it :  hence  upon  the  secession  they 
were  far  more  grieved  than  indig- 
nant, and  would  have  retraced  their 
steps  if  they  could.  By  the  haughti- 
ness and  overweening  pretensions 
of  the  seceders.  the  Republicans 
have,  it  seems,  nappily  been  saved 
from  a  disgraceful  compromise. 
They  have  no  high-strung  attach- 
ment to  right  as  right.  Xike  the 
political  parties  on  this  side  the 
Atlantic,  they  seek  for  near  advan- 
tages at  moderate  sacrifice,  and 
have  no  idea  of  martyrdom  for 
great  future  objects.  It  is  but  the 
weakness  incident  to  masses  of  men, 
except  when  elastic  spiritual  forces 
have  accumulated  under  heavy  op- 
pression: hence  we  cannot  s&ord 
to  despise  the  Republican  party  for 
their  recent  pusillanimity.  Nor 
indeed  can  we  blame  them  for  not 
displaying  a  sympathy  with  the 
negroes,  whi<^  as  a  party,  they  do 
not  feeL  Their  opposition  to 
slavery  is  not  from  a  philanthropic 
sentiment  towards  the  blacks,  but 
from  a  practical  sense  of  its  mis- 
chief to  the  Free  States.  Very 
many  of  them,  Hke  the  Democrats, 
foster  even  a  physical  disgust  of  all 
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who  are  tinged  with  n^ro  blood ; 
and  though  they  will  not  inflict 
political  exclusions  on  these^  would 
be  glad  to  ship  them  all  off  to 
Africa,  and  will  not  endure  them 
on  equal  tenns  in  society,  even 
when  they  are  well  behavcSd  and 
inoffensive.  Such  overbearing  con- 
duct must  be  sturdily  resisted; 
but  it  does  not  at  all  stamp  their 
public  policy  as  insincere  or  ab- 
surd. 

A  third  party,  very  small  in 
numbers,  but  energetic  and  spiri- 
tual, often  up  to  the  point  of  fana- 
ticism, is  that  of  the  Abolitionists 
who  are  not  and  cannot  yet  be 
politicians,  nevertheless  have  com- 
municated the  Kving  impulse  to 
the  Eepublicans.  They  will  not 
take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution, 
because  it  allows  slavery,  and 
would  disable  them  from  protesting 
against  it :  hence  they  will  neither 
hold  office  nor  vote.  They  are 
philanthropists,  moralists,  rehgious 
m  their  earnestness.  They  profess 
sympathy  with  the  negro  as  a  man, 
as  well  as  offence  at  the  mischiefs 
inflicted  by  slavery  on  the  whole 
Union.  They  have  always  avowed 
that  the  Union  did  not  deserve  to 
be  maintained  at  the  price  of  re- 
cognising slavery;  and  for  this 
chiefly  they  have  encountered 
odium  as  intemperate  fanatics,  who 
would  not  use  legal  means  to  lessen 
an  inevitable  evil,  but  aimed  to 
drive  things  into  a  course  which 
would  precipitate  civil  war.  It  is 
striking  to  observe  how  in  this 
controversy,  as  in  that  of  England 
with  the  West  Indies,  the  view 
which  seemed  to  be  fanatical  is 
relieved  of  the  charge  by  the  wild 
violence  of  the  opposite  party. 
The  breach  of  the  Union,  and  tne 

Probability  of  civil  war,  has  not 
een  induced  by  the  preaching  of 
the  Abolitionists,  but  oy  the  Q)n- 
stitutional  and  moderate  political 
acts  of  the  Republicans.  The 
event  has  shown  that  success  by 
moderation  was  impossible.  In 
this  matter  again  ha!s  been  strik- 
ingly displaved  the  analogy  of 
the  slaveholaing  policy  to  that  of 
the  Austrian^  despotic  faction,  in 
their  animosity  against  moderate 
men.    We  probably  all  remember 


the  vivid  ooloors  in  which  Lord 
Fidmerston  depicted  Austrian 
policy  in  his  celebrated  speech  of 
1849.  *  When  we  advised  moderate 
reforms,'  said  he,  'they  replied, 
"No:  we  do  not  mean  to  allow 
ourselves  to  be  saj^d  in  that  way. 
It  is  only  your  moderate  reformer 
that  we  fear;  for  as  to  the  more 
extreme  party,  we  know  their  views 
are  impracticable,  and  have  nothings 
in  th^m  to  alarm  us.*' '  Hence  they 
dealt  blows  of  ferocious  violence 
against  moderation,  nearly  as  theo- 
lo^cal  disputants  are  said  to  do 
with  those  who  come  nearest  to 
them.  Just  so  the  South  Caro- 
linians, and  those  who  are  less  ex- 
treme, as  the  planters  of  Louisiana^ 
have  foreseen  the  certainty  that 
their  beloved  slavery  must  be  un- 
dermined, and  must  be  gradually 
destroyed,  if  the  enemy  is  allowea 
to  mount  (even  on  his  own  lawful 
soil)  a  single  battery  against  it; 
on  merely  losing  an  election 
they  take  a  step  which,  in  the 
whole  past  history  of  organized 
nations,  has  never  been  taJ^en  ex- 
cept as  a  resuh  of  long  injustice 
and  unredressed  claims;  and  that 
too  while  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  the  States  are  so  impucated,  and 
the  common  right  to  their  great 
river  so  unites  them,  that  nothing 
but  old  precedents  and  fixed  habits 
could  secure  them  as  independent 
>wersfn)m  constant  quarrel  and 


Such  are  the  men  with  whom  a 
reconciliation  is  to  be  sought,  and 
such  the  elements  of  the  Free  States 
themselves,  which  have  to  form  a 
new  policy  for  the  North.  But 
this  is  not  the  whole  entangl^nent : 
the  still  adhering  Slave  States  em-* 
barrass  the  Northern  Union  by  the 
total  opposition  of  their  prejudices 
and  immediate  interests.  If  the 
whole  body  of  the  Slave  States  had 
seceded  in  mass,  the  policy  of  the 
North  would  have  been  compara- 
tively easy  from  within,  though 
the  prospect  might  have  been 
rougher  from  without.  War  be- 
tween two  such  communities,  for 
many  reasons  which  it  is  now 
superfluous  to  develop,  would  seem 
to  be  in  a  s^ort  time  inevitable  ^ 
and  it  could  not  have  been  an  is- 
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active  or  unezaapmted  straggle; 
The  adherence  of  all  the  mterior 
Slave  States  to  the  Union,  althoa^ 
"with  grave  embarrassment  to  legis- 
lative pc^cy,  is  of  great  vahie  in 
limiting  and  localizing  hostitities,. 
As  all  the  Secessionists  are  on  the 
sea  coast,  all  are  accessible  \>y  naval 
attack, — a  form  of  war  wmch  in- 
volves the  least  btooddied,  espe- 
cially when  one  side  has  no  navy. 
At  the  ]M>rts,  and  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, it  is  to  be  hoped,  whatev^ 
there  shall  be  of  war  may  stop  shovt. 
The  policy  of  the  North  can  oi^ 
be  shaped  by  the  events,  with  which 
the  public  opinion  will  move  on 
and  will  gradually  be  developed. 
The  more  stubborn  and  tedious 
the  dispute,  the  more  will  the  inte- 
rests which  bind  the  North  to  the 
South  be  severed.  No  new  mort- 
gages on  slaves  will  be  taken  for  a 
long  while.  '  Slave  naper*  has  sunk 
already  to  sometning  ruinousw 
How  far,  in  case  of  bankruptcies 
in  the  South,  such  as  the  taxes  and 
the  foreign  market  are  likely  ta 
cause,  the  ri^ts  of  Northern  mort- 
gagees will  be  cared  for,  remains  to 
be  seen:  yet  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  a  year  or  two  will  pour 
much  bitterness  into  the  love  with 
which  the  little  capitalists  of  the 
free  States  have  cherished  the  slave 
system,  and  a  stronger  determi- 
nation will  arise  to  take  prospective 
measures  for  extinguishing  it 

At  present,  the  Northern  Union, 
being  still  infected  by  slavery,  has 
lost  much,  and  gained  nothing,  and 
has  very  little  cause  for  satisfac- 
tion or  self-respect.  It  cannot  f or- 
f3t  that  Louisiana  was  bought  of 
ranee  by  the  money  of  the  whole 
Federation ;  that  Florida  was  simi- 
larly bought  of  Spain,  and  then 
coni^uered  from  the  Indians  by- 
mucii  bloodshed  and  by  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  The  conquest  of 
Texas,  as  of  Florida,  by  the  arms 
and  money  of  the  Union,  is  in  very- 
recent  memory;  and  Texas  has 
now  plundered  the  Federal  for- 
tresses. In  the  face  of  such  facts, 
^e  North  can  neither  admit  the 
right  claimed  by  the  seeeders,  nor 
h«p  feeling  much  indignation.  Yet 
the  loss  of  a  definite  amount  of 
IvrrifcOTy  or  even  d  Yaoncosy  is  b^ 


no  means  the  irorst  calamity  which 
has  occurred.  The  principle  has 
been  set  up,  that  a  St^  may  secede 
at  pleasureJwithout  just  olfence  to 
the  rest.  Hence  every  State  stiU. 
adhering  to  the  Union  will  be  able 
permanently  to  wield  against  it  the 
threat  of  secession,  if  thwarted  and 
outvoted  in  any  of  its  favourite 
wishes.  Moreover,  the  position  it- 
self afipOTds  a  policy  to  the  Southern 
confederation  of  enticing  cme  and 
another  of  the  Slave  States  to  se- 
cede, and  kindling  in  them  arti- 
ficial discontent.  By  the  threat  of 
secession  tine  efbrt  will  be  made  to 
win  new  *  territories 'for  slavery; 
nor  is  it  easv  to  see  how  this  can 
be  successfully  fought  against,  un- 
less events  so  grave  inrnse  a  new 
spirit  into  the  North.  And  of  this 
we  see  mui^  hope  Evidently  the 
Union  has  been  corrupted  by  pros- 
perity too  great  for  its  virtue;  a 
measure  of  adversi^  will  brace  it 
to  the  exercise  of  higher  qualities^ 
especially  as  it  becomes  dear,  that 
to  give  a  swing  to  the  uppermost 
nnpulse  uifder  the  plea  of  *  mani- 
fest destiny '  can  lead  to  no  gratify- 
ing results.  We  expect  that  the 
Union  will  be  absolutely  forced  in 
self-defence  to  refuse  to  recognise 
the  legitimacy  of  the  secession; 
else,  not  only  will  it  put  excessive 
power  into  the  still  adhering  Slaves 
States  (as  we  have  said),  but  it  will 
irritate  Maine  and  other  Northern 
States  to  use  the  new  liberty  in 
another  way.  The  teport  has  been 
mmounced  as  positive,  that  a  sec- 
tion of  citizens  in  Maine  has  peti- 
tioned its  legislature  to  move  i(X 
secession  and  union  with  Canada. 
This  may  have  been  a  mere  threat; 
but  it  is  likely  to  become  some- 
thingmuch  more  sexioos,  if  secession 
id  once  made  legitimate.  England 
and  Qmada  will  then  no  longer  be 
under  any  bond  of  honour  not  to 
receive  Maine — a  district  which  for 
geographical  reasons  would  be  ex- 
ceeoinglv  valuable  to  Canada.  This 
Slate  (whence  be^n  the  celebrated 
Kquor  law,  which  was  exposed 
chiefly  by  the  Pro-Staveiy  party) 
abounds  with  ardent  abohtionists, 
and  is  not  likely  tamefy  to  endure 
insoknee  from  Missouri  or  Arka]»- 
sas.    Tlfus  the  Central  States  wifi 
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be  open  to  the  danger  of  the  Union 
melting  away  at  the  North,  if  they 
once  legitimate  the  process  which 
has  been  so  insolently  initiated  in 
the  South. 

Perhaps  this  is  the  consideration 
which  has  decided  Mr.  Lincoln's 
I)oli(y.  It  is  the  great  argument 
whicn  will  impose  upon  the  Free 
States  the  necessity  of  backing 
him  up,  whether  Virginia  and  her 
satellite  States  like  it  or  not.  Of 
course  the  Slave  States  are  ex- 
tremely weakened  in  Congress  by 
the  secessions,  which  take  off  half 
their  numbers  in  the  Senate  (where 
lay  their  great  strength)  and  make 
them  quite  helpless  in  the  Lower 
House.  But  in  fact^  they  have 
always  been  in  essential  mmority. 
whenever  the  free  States  have  had 
a  common  sentiment ;  of  which  the 
foreign  tariff  is  a  remarkable  test. 
The  South  has  always  felt  itself 
wronged  by  the  ^protection'  of 
Korthem  manufactures ;  yet  it  has 
uniformly  been  outvoted  on  this 
question.  Much  more  will  the  re- 
sidual Slave  States  be*  now  out^ 
voted  whenever  the  Free  States 
have  consciously  a  common  inte- 
rest and  common  right.  At  pre- 
sent the  Democrats  must  most 
sorely  feel  the  lessened  importance 
of  the  Union  in  the  eyes  of  Europe, 
and  the  uncertainty  whether  it  is 
to  have  any  future  at  idl,  should 
this  crisis  be  mismanaged.  The 
Bepublicans  feel  this,  and  besides, 
are  unwilling  to  cede  the  terri- 
tories for  nothing,  even  if  they 
would  have  ceded  half  of  them  to 
hinder  the  secession.  That  por- 
tion of  the  Free  States  which,  from 
immersion  in  private  industiy,  has 
hitherto  allowed  the  noisy  poli- 
ticians to  manage  its  Tiotes,  win  be 
forcibly  shaken  out  of  its  apathy. 
They  are  already  rudely  wakened 
by  tne  news  of  treason,  secession, 
an  empty  treasury,  and  possible 
hostilities.  On  the  ist  of  July 
next,  a  deficit  of  twenty  million 
dollars  has  been  announced  as  cer- 
tain. To  collect  the  customs  at  the 
Southern  ports  will  cost  more  than 
it  will  brmg  in.  To  raise  money 
by  loan  is  simply  impossible,  if  the 
lender  does  not  know  how  long  his 
creditor  will  have  form  and  sub- 


stance :  hence  to  declare  the  Union 
imlissotuble  is  essential  to  restore 
credit  to  the  Federal  treasury ;  nor 
will  mere  words  restore  it  while 
secession  '  is  a  fact.  Meanwhile, 
money  must  be  got  by  direct  taxa- 
tion in  the  States.  It  so  happens, 
that  the  last  harvest  of  the  North 
was  the  most  splendid  in  memory ; 
and  the  newspapers  abounded  in 
pleasing  suggestions  how  to  utilize 
this  great  prosperity.  The  industri- 
ous and  unpolitical  part  of  the  Free 
States  may  now  find  that  all  their 
hard  earmngs  are  sacrificed  by  the 
misconduct  of  the  South.  At  the 
same  time,  the  great  Central  States, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
will  look  with  alarm  and  disgust 
at  the  mere  possibility  of  British 
power  annexing  to  itself  everything 
to  the  north  of  New  York  •  and 
thus  we  infer  all  must  resolve  to 
support  Mr.  Lincoln's  policy  of  re- 
sistance. 

Beyond  this,  we  cannot  but  ex- 
pect a  ^eat  and  general  reaction  of 
feeling  in  the  North  towards  liberty. 
The  Democrats  have  found  that  all 
their  sacrifices  for  the  South  have 
been  in  vain.  They  consented  to 
the  Missouri  Compromise :  it  was 
extorted  by  the  South,  ana  it  was 
again  overthrown  by  the  South. 
The  South  has  stormed  against 
Abolitionists  and  Republicans^  as 
planning  to  destroy  the  Union : 
and  by  this  parrot-cry  and  the  aid 
of  Webster,  carried  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law;  yet  now  they  have 
themselves  gratuitously  rent  it 
asunder,  and  their  nominees  have 
plundered  the  Federal  treasury. 
After  these  events,  it  does  not 
seem  an  over-bold  prophecy,  that 
it  will  be  a  long  while  before  the 
arsenals,  and  treasury,  and  forts 
of  the  union  will  a^n  be  put 
under  the  custody  of  a  Presid!ent 
who  is  elected  in  the  interest  of  the 
slave-owners.    Moreover,  the  very 

Erospect  takes  away  from  the  am- 
itious  statesmen  of  the  North  all 
the  motive  to  prostitute  their  talents 
for  the  votes  of  the  South.  No 
new  Webster  will  contend  for 
Fugitive  ^ve  Laws,  merely  in 
hope  to  be  elected  President.  The 
Supreme  Court  itself,  we  presume, 
must  need  to  be  reconstituted  by 
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Mr.  Lincoln,  and  we  shall  hear  of  no 
more  Dred  Scott  decisions.  In 
short,  the  total  derangement  of 
balance  produced  by  the  secession 
of  seven  States,  must  soon  produce 
results  too  great  to  be  yet  disen- 
tangled and  predicted. 

We  had  written  some  speculations 
as  to  the  effect  which  this  inevitable 
change  of  current  will  produce  on 
Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  the  rest  of 
the  adhering  Slave  States ;  but  in  the 
midst  came  in  the  surprising  news, 
that  Confess  was  rapidly  passing 
a  new  tariff  of  most  stringent  pro- 
tectionism to  Northern  manitfao- 
turers !  Such  a  phenomenon  makes 
it  less  and  less  possible  to  conjec- 
ture how  the  tangle  of  affairs  will 
be  unravelled.  The  untimeliness 
of  the  measure  has  fiUed  all  England 
with  astonishment.  It  is  a  new 
affront  and  wrong  to  the  adhering 
Slave  States,  and  raises  a  wall 
against  the  return  of  the  seceders. 
Such  a  move  made  in  the  face  of 
accumulated  European  experience, 
is  a  grave  warning  to  us,  what 
pernicious  blunders  in  political 
economy  may  yet  be  perpetrated 
among  ourselves  if  new  democratic 
influences  be  allowed  too  much 
play.  At  this  moment  the  Federal 
treasury  is  in  a  crisis  of  extreme 
difficulty ;  but  it  is  a  mere  begin- 
ning of  unmanageable  disaster,  if 
foreign  commerce  is  to  be  crippled. 
The  triumph  to  the  seceders  will 
be  immense.  It  gives  them  an  ex 
post  facto  justification ;  and  may  go 
far  to  reduce  the  Northern  Union 
to  the  same  penniless  plight  in 
which  the  Soutnem  Confederacy  is 
involved.  If  such  a  law  could  be 
permanent,  its  mischief  would  be 
enormous.  But  when  we  reflect 
how  small  a  part  of  the  North  is 
to  profit  by  it — chiefly  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut,  some  towns 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania — 
while  its  mischiefs  must  be  imme- 
diately felt  in  all  the  great  agricul- 
tural countries,  free  as  well  as 
slave;  that  it  is  probably  sub- 
mitted to  now  in  the  patriotic  hope 
of  filling  the  Federal  Treasury, 
which  (if  not  much  misrepresented) 
it  is  likely  to  emptv — ^we  cannot 
but  expect  that  it  will  soon  be  re- 
pealed again.  America  is  a  land  of 


rapid  decision,  and  is  very  capable 
of  reversing  legislative  measures; 
but  at  any  rate,  tne  immediate  effect 
of  this  new  tariff  can  only  be  felt 
in  division  and  weakness  to  the 
residual  Union. 

It  is  wonderful  that  in  the 
midst  of  movements  so  violent, 
interests  so  deep,  and  passions  so 
strong,  the  personality  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln can  be  of  great  importance ; 
yet  it  surely  is.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  curious  theory  in  poli- 
tical economy,  all  of  his  speeches 
which  have  been  reported  seem 
to  be  marked  by  good  sense  and 
moderation.  The  religious  tone 
of  his  farewell  to  his  own  neigh- 
bourhood (Springfield,  Illinois),  is 
a  new  feature  in  a  President; 
and  there  is  in  it  a  depth  and  sin- 
cerity quite  sterling.  His  problem 
is  to  carry  with  him  the  whole 
North,  and  not  to  allow  the  enemy 
(if  there  must  be  some  war),  to  have 
a  powerful  faction  in  the  Free 
States.  He  probably  is  not  sorry 
that  Mr.  Seward  and  the  Eepublicans 
were  willing  to  go  unreasonable 
lengths  in  concession;  inasmuch 
as  this  has  satisfied  the  Democrats, 
and  more  and  more  puts  the 
seceders  in  the  wrong.  But  he  has 
(in  the  midst  of  soft  words  to  con- 
ciliate Kentucky)  most  pointedly 
declared,  that  he  adheres  to  every 
principle  which  he  avowed  during 
the  Presidential  canvass ;  and  it  is 
notorious,  that  a  main  point  on 
which  he  then  declared  himself  in 
answer  to  a  challenge,  was,  the 
retaining  of  all  the  territories  for 
freedom.  He  has  also  indicated 
his  opinion  of  the  right  policy, 
which  had  already  been  suggestea 
and  canvassed — ^viz.,  to  insist  on 
collecting  the  customs  at  the 
Southern  ports,  to  retain  all  the 
fortresses,  and  to  retake  those 
which  have  been  captured;  but 
not  to  invade  the  States  further 
than  this  measure  may  make  neces- 
sary. He  positively  denies  the 
rignt  of  secession,  *  otherwise,'  says 
he,  *our  Union  would  not  be  a 
legitimate  marriage^  but  a  tempo- 
rary passional  connexion.'  While 
professing  his  horror  of  war,  he 
savs  the  guilt  will  lie  with  the 
otner  side,  if  they  make  it  neces- 
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aary:  and  lie  added  (with  the  great 
applBBse  of  his  hearers)  that  'there 
are  times  when  it  is  neeessary 
to  put  one's  foot  daten  firmly^  He 
declares  that  a  seceding  State  must 
forfeit  all  benefits  of  the  Uni<»i 
until  it  comes  bacl^  and  therefore 
will  receive  no  Federal  clearances 
for  their  cargoes.  In  these  moderate 
wA  simple  executive  proceedings  it 
is  all  bat  impossible  &r  Congress  to 
thwart  the  President^  unless  it  will 
solemnly  establish  the  right  of 
secession,  and  hereby  eoicanit  deli- 
berate snidde  It  is  then  to  be  ex- 
pected that  Mr.  lincoki  will  be  able^ 
cither  with  mudi  or  with  little 
energy,  to  adhere  to  the  theory  6L 
tiie  coarse  thus  indicated,  the  main 
principb  of  which  is,  a  p«Ttina€iouft 
resolve  not  to  recognise  secessiooy 
and  not  to  yield  up  the  fortresses, 
the  territoines,  or  the  customs. 

The  contrast  of  Mr.  JefiTersc^i 
Davisw  Preddent  of  the  Southem 
Confedmcy,  is  striking.  Bespeaks 
with  the  fluent  decision  of  a  man 
who  knows  that  every  word  is 
backed  op  by  imanimous  zeal;  and 
withal^  as  thoogh  that  zeal  were 
armed  with  inexhaustibie  resources. 
He  appears  to  think  that  bold  words 
wiUbBndMr.  LinoolnandtheN(»rth 
to  the  utter  weakness  of  the  New 
Confederacy.  The  Southern  whites,, 
brave,  poor,  desperate,  and  aecii&- 
tomed  to  we^ans,  could  fight  a 
stubborn  and  hloody  battle ;  but 
they  are  unequal  to  a  campaign, 
and  woiold  be  utterly  prostratedlby 
the  expenses  of  a  war.  Mr.  Davis 
talks  grandly  of  the  necessitjr  of 
raising  a  standing  army,  besides 
the  imlitia;  adding,  that  if  the 
North  refuse  to  recognise  their 
jnst  claims,  then  he  must  raise  an 
armed  navy  isx  the  protection  cx£ 
the  coasts  and  commerce.  But 
befoore  he  builds  ships,  he  mxist 
have  more  shipyards  and  docks. 
and  ironworks^  and  zniuies,.  ana 
steamrenginesy  and  eannon-foun- 
drieSy  and  numerousestablishments^ 
far  beyond  all  that  New  Orkams 
can  give;  and  if  New  Orleans 
become    a   warlike    arsenal,    this 


musk  itself  be  fortified  from  attack. 
Neither  capital,  nor  skill,  nor  willing 
laboureis  abound.  The  rivers  will 
be  roads  to  the  powerful  steamers 
of  the  N<»rth,  but  are  nottrustwo^ 
thy  to  Mr.  Daviaf s  material  of  war^ 
As  to  roads  on  land,  even  those  of 
Virginia*  are  unsuited  to  artillery ; 
Mr.  C^msted's  description  of  every- 
thing beyond  Yirgima  is  still  more 
deplorable.  Bridges  have  to  be 
madcL  as  well  as  roads.  Then, 
bdore  any  of  these  things  can  be 
done,  many  millions  of  doUars 
must  pass  through  Mr.  Davis's 
treasury,  and  the  proud  white 
paupers  must  learn  to  work  wil* 
lingly.  But  there  is  no  cme  to  pay 
taxes  but  the  sKave-owners.  The 
Southern  Confederation  has  no  such 
resources  as  the  old  Union.  It 
cannot  collect  custcnns  at  the  ports, 
for  it  has  no  ships  of  war,  and  may 
soon  be  itself  blockaded.  It  cannot 
sell  lands  in  the  territories,  because 
it  can  give  no  valid  security  ^ 
tenura  The  whole  of  the  new 
taxation  most  fall  direct  on  the 
land.  The  taxes  which  South 
Carolina  had  to  impose  on  itself 
within  two  months  of  its  secession, 
reduced  the  value  of  slaves  by  one 
half,  and  if  continued,  will  presently 
ruin  the  owners.  Of  the  total 
number  of  slaveholders  in  the  entire 
Union,  one  half  had  few^  than 
five  slaves^  Thea  to  watch  the 
slaves  themselves  is  a  new  effort. 
Here  it  is  a  fallacy  to  argue,  that 
because  the  entire  number  of  slaves 
in  the  fifteen  States  is  only  one 

auarter  of  the  &ee  men,  therefore 
bie  slaves  are  no  source  of  anxiety 
and  of  weakness;  lor  they  are 
not  everywhere  in  this  pcoportion. 
On  the  plantations  the  black  race 
are  always  in  great  superiority  of 
numbers:  one  overseer  to  fifty 
slaves  (Mr:  Olmsted  states)  is  the 
economical  sufficit.  It  is  true,  the 
slaves  are  not  armed,  but  they 
cannot  be  deprived  of  fire,  and 
therefore  must  cause  constant 
alarm.  The  very  precautions  t^^n 
against  then>— loddng  them  up  by 
i^st,  and  doubling  &e  number  of 


*  A  iricnd  ukforms  iia  that  to  travel  forty  miles  in  Yirgima  in  a  four-wheeled 
caziiage  oecupied  him  from  five  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  ni^t.  He  was  repeatedly 
arrested  hy  swamps  scarcdy  passable.  This  was  some  year^  back ;  but  things  cannot 
be  better  in  the  seceding  States  even  now. 
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o^rerseers — suggest  to  ibhem  thai; 
Mr.  Lxnooln  ^was  to  hare  done  some 
great  thin^  for  them,  of  whkh  their 
masters  deprive  them  by  seceding. 
However  tne  masters  may  preteikl 
that  the  slaves  are  faithful  and 
stanch,  thdr  own  conduct  proyes 
that  they  dare  not  trust  them;  and 
th«  danger,  as  well  as  the  es^nse, 
incident  to  this  state  of  things  falls 
entirely  on  the  planting  interest, 
who  already  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  taxation.  Up  4x)  the  time  of  our 
writing,  seven  ^tes  are  announced 
to  have  seceded.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  consider  how  their  popu- 
lation is  oomx>osed.  For  round 
numbers,  let  us  deal  with  them  in 
thousands  only,  and  we  shall  get 
the  fc^owing  result : — 


HHiiteB.    Slaves. 

.    .     275    .     385 

Georgia  '  •    •    . 

.    -    571    .    439 

Florida     •     •    . 

.    •      60    •      so 

Alabama  .     . 

.    .    464    .    375 

Mississippi     .     « 

,     .     295    .     310 

Lotdsiaiia .     • 

.    •    3^5    .     304 

Texas  .    .    ,    . 

.     .     154    .      58 

The  free  ooloixred  men  are  few  in 
-comparison ;  yet,  by  titeir  superior 
'knowledge  as  to  roadfl  and  general 
information  which  is  picked  up  bv 
locomotion,  they  might  fnmisk 
leaders  in  case  of  a  servile  insurrec- 
tion, and  therefore  sensibly  increase 
the  danger  of  the  planters.  Their 
greatest  numbers  are-;- 9000  in 
South  Carolina,  18,000  in  £x>uisi- 
Bna.  These  fieures  will  show  that 
it  is  impossiole  for  the  white  se- 
eeders  to  dispense  with  anxious 
and  harassing  vigilance  against  the 
possible  movemoits  of  the  slaves, 
if  once  they  get  into  war  with  the 
North,  however  languid.  Evoi 
before  or  without  «ny  active  hos- 
tilities, they  have  to  meet  numeious 
and  severe  financial  demands. 
Hitherto  the  postal  service  has 
been  borne  by  Federal  funds ;  that 
will  need  to  be  organized  and  paid 
b;y  the  seceding  State,**  which  has 
simultaneously  to  assume  a  sove- 
reign position  and  prepare  for  war. 
Hockade  of  their  ports  is  the  most 


vigorous  measuie  contemplated 
fi^om  the  North :  on  the  land  side 
a  mere  show  of  war  and  preparation 
to  retake  the  fortresses  will  succeed 
very  soon  in  making  it  impossiUe 
to  raise  taxes  adequate  to  the  exi- 
gwicy. 

It  is  high]^  characteristic  of  the 
Tuffian  stupidity  which  domineers 
in  the  champions  of  slaveiy,  that 
they  have  seceded  and  taken  on 
themselves  the  risks  of  a  war,  just 
9itear  the  finandal  weakness  of  the 
SLsre  States  had  been  shown  by  the 
dab(»:ate  statistics  of  Mr.  Hdper's 
widely  circulated  work,  Tke  Imt- 
pending  Crisit.  Their  remedy  was, 
to  attack  and  beat  Mr.  Helper ;  and 
as  if  this  hMd  given  them  straigth 
for  war^then  to  plunge  into  seoesr 
sion.  Mow  the  pbmters  in  &cmA. 
rSaroKna  suffer  from  taxation  and 
from  tennor  of  the  white  nioh,  has 
been  attested ;  how  this  white  mob 
itsdf  is  to  gain  from  the  seoesmon, 
we  have  to  coi^jectore  if  we  cao. 
It  appears  that  Governor  Ham- 
mond of  that  State,  in  1 858,  avowed 
that  only  one-sixth  part  of  the 
275^000  whites  could  earn  by  honest 
industry  such  a  livelihood  as  white 
men  there  regard  to  be  necessary 
to  their  dignity  as  free  men.  Very 
little  taxes  can  be  extracted  out  of 
such  a  mass  of  prood  paupers.  As 
their  resources  cannot  be  mcreased 
and  mu^  be  lessexied  during  the 
fidrugjgie,  the  prospect  is  suffid^iUy 
hopdess  for  uie  planters,  who  seem 
to  DC  driven  on  h^  nothing  but  fear 
and  pride  commned.  They  are 
said  to  hold  frist  to  the  belief  that 
Engian d,  through  her  desire  to  get 
eoUon,  will  not  permit  the  blockade 
of  their  ports ;  the  making  much  of 
this  hope  shows  how  wretched  is 
their  weakness.  We  cannot  imagine 
that  any  English  Ministry  wmild 
enter  into  conflict  with  the  Northern 
States  for  such  an  object  For  on 
the  one  hand,  if  the  cottcm  is  shut 
in  at  the  secessionist  ports,  it  will 
stQl  come  throngh  some  of  the 
Border  States  and  be  at  last  ob- 
tained by  us;  and  if  it  be  a  little 
dearer  that  matters  not,  when  we 


*  The  loss  eatailed  on  the  Federal  trewnry  hj  the  post  «fiiee  of  the  Southern 
States  is  put  dewm  as  ^3^,755  d^lars. 

P.S. — [Pnddent  iiaeoliiaiiwjsaifi  he  viU  aoi  s^  tb^  iaail%  if  th^  are  allowed 
to  go  safely.] 
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shall  in  every  case  be  forced  to  im- 
port a  part  of  our  supply  at  a  dearer 
rate  from  India  ana  from  other 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
British  Goyemment  cannot  wish 
these  States  to  establish  their  in- 
dependence, when  it  would  involve 
much  danger  of  getting  into  a  war 
with  them  ourselves  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  slave-trade  with  Ai&ica, 
which,  however  prudent  may  be 
their  present  language,  the  moving 
spirits  among  them  are  bent  on 
reopening.  We  therefore  are  very 
unlikely  to  quarrel  with  the  North- 
em  blockade,^  but  shall  altogether 
wish  it  to  be  successful. 

What  has  been  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  address  after  he  was  in- 
stalled as  President,  our  readers 
will  know  before  the  ist  of  April. 
Unless  it  induce  a  great  change, 
we  may  regard  the  secession  of 
seven  States  only,  or  at  most  eight 
with  North  GaroHna,  as  the  final 
complement  of  the  South.  For  it 
is  clear  that  the  immediate  dis- 
tresses to  South  Carolina  have 
frightened  the  States  which  had 
time  to  learn  them.  In  Arkansas 
the  Federal  fortress  was  actually 
stormed;  yet  the  deed  has  been 
disowned  by  the  State,  which  now 
adheres  to  the  Union.  Justly  may 
these  rude  countries,  some  of  them 
totally  without  coined  money, 
shudder  at  the  expenses  of  inde* 
pendence  and  war.  Mississippi 
already  complains  that  her  taxes 
are  doubled,  and  that  loans  are 
needed,  but  whence,  is  not  said. 
Already  therefore  the  North  has 
gained  some  moral  advantage  in 
the  conflict.  Before  she  puts  forth 
her  strength,  the  South  oegins  to 
flinch ;  the  front  of  the  North  be- 
comes firmer  and  its  claims  more 
precise,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
as  unity  of  counsel  is  attained 
there,  division  arises  in  the  rival 
confederacy,  where  South  Carolina 
complams  that  her  allies  are  half- 
hearted and  are  scheming  for  re- 
union. 

Neither  side  desires  a  war; 
neither  has  at  this'  moment  spare 
funds  or  ability  to  borrow.  Small 
collisions  may  take  place  on  the 


Mississippi ;  but  even  with  a  less 
humane  and  cautious  President 
than  Mr.  Lincoln,  there  seems  no 
possibility  just  now  of  a  bloody 
war.  He  probably  knows  what  we 
cannot  doubt,  that  if  the  North 
does  but  sustain  for  another  six 
months  a  hostile  attitude,  the 
monox)oly  of  the  cotton  market 
will  be  irrecoverably  lost  to 
the  South;  and  this  alon&  may 
be  a  death-blow  to  slavery.  In- 
deed great  numbers  of  planters  are 
said  to  have  been  convinced  by 
Mr.  Helper's  statistics,  that  no 
rhetoric  and  no  quoting  of  Scrip- 
ture can  hinder  their  much  lauded 
domestic  institution  from  being 
financially  ruinous.  The  present 
crisis,  in  which  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  are  drawn  into 
closer  union  with  the  Free  States, 
is  auspicious  for  spreading  among 
them  this  soimd  doctrine ;  and  the 
helplessness  which  the  seceders 
will  soon  display,  while  the  North 
wiU  be  manifestly  stronger  every 
half  year,  will  teach  a  lesson  of 
fact  to  many  who  cannot  learn 
lessons  from  books.  From  a  revo- 
lution of  mind  in  the  more  intel- 
ligent planters,  especially  of  these 
friendly  States,  and  from  the  de- 
preciation of  slaves  which  must  be 
caused,  first  by  this  convulsion 
itself,  next  by  the  changes  in  the  cot- 
ton market,  a  new  era  is  likely  now 
to  open.  How  soon  the  slavery  is 
to  be  overthrown  no  one  can  as 
yet  predict;  but  we  think  the 
future  historian  will  date  its  de- 
cline from  December,  i860.  Hither- 
to, the  chief  value  of  the  events 
Hes  in  the  new  sentiments  which 
they  infuse  into  the  public  opi- 
nion of  the  North.  The  doctrine 
of  the  abolitionists  will  now  begin 
to  find  entrance  into  the  minds  of 
statesmen;  and  the  ease  with 
which  slavery  was  abolished  in  the 
Spanish  colonies  proves,  that 
*  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way.'  Nor  will  the  example  of 
Bussia  and  the  outcry  of  Lurope 
be  without  its  influence.  On  the 
whole  therefore,  this  domestic 
quarrel  of  the  States  appears  full 
of  promise  to  humanity. 


*  From  the  last  advices,  however,  it  appears  that  England  vnll  dhallenge  the 
blockade. 
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CHAPTER    Xni. 

DIFLOKACY. 


JOHN  GORDON  was  by  nomeans 
given  to  making  rash  promises. 
The  wariest  of  weasels,  however,  is, 
on  occasion,  to  be  caught  asleep, 
and  John,  in  a  moment  of  abandon, 
had  promised  Miss  Jones  that  she 
should  receive  an  invitation  to 
Lady  Olivia's  coming  *  at  home,'  in 
Belgrave-square ;  a  rash  pledge, 
forsooth,  and  one  not  to  be  redeemea 
save  by  a  great  expenditure  of 
management  and  diplomacy. 

To  my  reader  of  the  work-a-day 
world — say,  our  honest  business-like 
man  of  five-and-forty  (if  such 
should  indeed  condescend  to  glance 
over  these  frivolous  pages) — ^it  may 
seem  unaccountable  that  the  slight- 
est interest  should  attach  to  a  piece 
of  glazed  cardboard,  entitling  the 
recipient  to  stand  in  full-dress  on 
a  crowded  staircase  for  two  or 
three  hours  of  a  sununer's  night ! 
If  he  be  a  bachelor  I  should  despair 
of  making  dear  to  him  these 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  is  inno- 
cent of  the  autopsia;  he  knows 
nothing  of  Hierophantes^  who,  as  I 
take  it,  was  the  Athenian  Beadle : 
and  the  petrcma  is  to  him  a  sealea 
volume.  Let  him  remaiii  in  his 
ignorance,  and  bless  himself  the 
while.  But  if  he  be  a  f  amily-inan, 
rejoicing  in  a  vine  and  olive- 
branches,  an  expensive  wife  and 
blooming  daughters,  they  will  ex- 
plain to  him,  if  tney  have  not 
impressed  it  on  him  already, 
how  such  a  cartel  constitutes  a 
veritable  diploma,  the  full  reward 
for  many  months  of  competitive 
energy  and  serious  apphcation. 
They  will  tell  him  how  to  b^seen 
at  Lady  Olivia^s  is  a  recognition  of 
that  position  which  entitles  them 
to  call  on  Lady  Barthedore,  that 
Lady  Barthedore's  intimates  have 
the  entree  to  Ormolu  House,  and 
that  from  Ormolu  House  to  the 
seventh  heaven  is  but  one  step. 


BeattLS  illeprocid  a  negotiis  of  such 
kind,  say  L  Alas !  for  John  Gor- 
don's rash  engagement,  and  the 
n^tiations  that  must  ensue. 

Be  had  so  much  real  business  to 
do  that  it  was  not  till  the  very  day 
of  the  fete  that  he  found  leisure  to 
call  in  Belgrave-square.  He  had 
written  a  note,  however,  in  the 
morning  to  Lady  Gertrude,  respect- 
ing some  of  that  young  lady's 
trming  commissions,  and  e:mressing 
a  hope  that  he  should  find  her  at 
home  during  some  part  of  the  day, 
and  had  received^  as  he  expected,  a 
laconic  answer,  m  the  well-known 
hand — 

^My  dear  Mr.  Gordon'  (it  used 
to  be  *Dear  Mr.  Gordon'),  *Aunt 
Olivia  wants  to  see  you  very  much. 
Tea  as  usual  at  4.30.'  And  signed 
with  a  flourishing  monogrammatic 
*  G.'  of  which  Gertrude  was  rather 
proud. 

He  felt  he  should  be  welcome, 
he  had  not  seen  any  of  them  since 
the  concert.  No  oije  knew  better 
than  John  Gordon  the  weight  of 
the  French  maxim,  //  faut  se  faire 
vcdoir. 

Behold  him.  then,  at  4.30,  sitting 
in  a  comer  01  the  large  drawing- 
room,  with  a  tea-cup  in  his  hand, 
preparing  to  do  battle  with 
two  ladies  on  a  point  which  was 
calculated  to  call  forth  all  the 
natural  wilfulness  of  the  species. 
Heavy  odds,  even  for  Mr.  Gordon. 
The  house  was  thoroughly  uncom- 
fortable. As  in  a  ship  cleared  for 
action,  everything  seemed  out  of  its 
place,  and  put  in  everybody's  way. 
Like  the  same  ship  after  the  con- 
test, it  would  take  some  days 
before  the  effects  of  the  bauleverse- 
ment  should  disappear.  John  said 
as  much. 

*  People  ought  to  be  very  grateful 
to  you,  Lady  Olivia,  for  putting 
yourself  to  all  this  inconvenience. 
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How  many  cards,  have  you  sent 
out? 

Her  ladyship  named  the  number 
graciously  enough:  she  liked  to 
think  she  was  MfijW  di«  onerous 
duties  of  her  rank.  John  proceeded 
warily — 

*  How  right  you  are  not  to  ask 
twice  as  many  people  as  the  house 
will  hold !  Now  at  Mrs.  Mont- 
peUier's,  last  night,  I  never  got 
mrther  than  the  awning !' 

Lady  Olivia's  amile  was  stenL 
It  is  needless  to  say  thai  dhe  heild 
Btanchly  by  the  Yiaigolli  fEtction, 
and  if  poor  Mrs.  M.  bad  been  a 
Sattee  widow,  and  binned  alive  on 
tiie  occasion  in  question,  she  would 
have  listened  with  grim  approval. 

'  We  donH;  visit  l£a.  Montpeilier,' 
saidGertmde,  rather  mischievously. 
'  I  should  like  to  know  hex,  I  think; 
she's  certainly  handaome,  and  looks 
as  if  she  ought  to  be  amusiog:^ 

'  She's  moie  a  friend  of  Gilbert's 
thanmine,'  answered  thegentlemaiL 
'  only  having  a  card,  I  thought  1 
would  lck)k  in  for  five  minutes, 
xMckldidnX  I  think  if  I  had 
a  sister  I  shouldn't  take  her  to  Mrs. 
Monl^elher's.  Ifs  a  great  thing  for 
a  girl  when  fust  she  comes  out,  to 
-go  to  a  few  aood  places,  only  a  very 
lew,  and  those  very  good  ones,' 
quoth  John,  ais  gravely  as  if  he  had 
studied  nothing  but  the  Social 
-Humbug  all  his  life. 

*You  are  quite  right,'  asserted 
Lady  Olivia :.  'if  I  &ke  a  young 
lady  by  the  hand,  I  am  most  par- 
ticular as  to  her  engagements. 
Gertrude's  first  year,  I  only  allowed 
her  two  ' outing'  in  the  week.  A 
good  introduction  is  everyiking.  It 
is  of  vital  impoitanca  Without  a 
good  introduction  a  girl  is  inevi- 
tably lost  r 

Lady  Olivia  expatiated  on  this 
point,  as  one  might  who  should 
keep  the  gates  of  Paradise  and 
prodaim  the  easiest  way  therein. 
She  had  herself  enjoyed  this  un- 
speakable advantage.  Nobody's 
'mtroduction'  could  have  been 
better.  Had  her  lines  indeed  fallen 
to  her  in  such  pleasant  places  2  had 
she  been  resting  ever  since  by  the 
margin  of  living  waters,  among  the 
fields  of  asphodel? 
.    '  The  very  reason  I  recommended 


a  young  friend  of  mine  not  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Montpetiier's  last  night,' 
observed  the  astute  John.  *  If  it 
was  Lady  Barthedore's,  or  Ormolu 
Uouse,  or  here,  for  instance,  I  told 
her  it  would  be  a  different  thing ; 
but  this  is  your  first  season,  I  said, 
you  don't  know  many  people,  mina 
you  only  know  good  ones. 

Lady  Gertrude  made  a  funny 
Jittle  ^Mse ;  she  was  not  deficient  in 
peneteation ;  while  her  aunt  signi- 
fied a  gfacious  approval 

*  You  see  your  way  more  clearly 
than  most  people,'  the  latter  ob- 
served encouragingly;  'mm  so  sel- 
dom caa  be  made  to  understand 
these  matters.  Poor  Mr.  Oxme  would 
ask  ^  sorts  of  peqple  out  of  the 
highways  and  hedges,  and  expect 
me  not  only  to  be  civil  to  them,  but 
to  know  them,  and  their  wives 
a^rwards.' 

Upoor  Mr.  Orme,  who  was  held 
by  certain  observers  to  have  justly 
earned  that  epithet  previous  to  his 
decease,  really  cherished  any  such 
expectations,  he  must  have  been 
grievously  disappixbited. 

'I  take  a  great  interest  in  this 
girl,'  resumed  John ;  whereat  Lady 
Gertrude  glanced  quickly  in  his 
:&ce ;  '  and  I  should  like  to  see  her 
well  launched.  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  introduce  her  to  you,  Lady 
Olivia.' 

'  W^i^  she  like  a  card  for  to- 
night f  inquired  her  ladyship,  very 
graciously ;  ^  I  should  be  happy  to 
take  her  by  the  hand,  I  am  sure,  if 
she  is  a  nice  person,  and  belongs 
to  people  that  one  knows.' 

J§!"ow  here  was  the  difficulty. 
Alderman  Jones,  in  the  execution 
of  his  duties  as  her  son's  guardian, 
had  come  frequently  into  contact 
with  Lady  Olivia,  and  it  speaks 
well  for  the  Alderman's  good 
humour  that  their  discussions  had 
never  terminated  in  an  outbreak. 
He  was  an  old  friend  and  school- 
fellow of  her  husband;  the  boys  had 
bee^  at  Charter  House  together 
when  the  latter  was  a  second  son 
with  but  modest  expectations ;  and 
this  youthful  alliance  had  served 
to  recommend  him  but  little  to 
Lady  Olivia.  She  had  always  stre- 
nuously set  her  face  against  having 
anything  to  do  with  ^the  Jones's, 
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my  dear,  except  in  the  way  of 
business.  And  Gertrade,  who  was 
as  prejudiced  a  little  aristocrat  as 
ever  a  one  of  the  great  Whig  family 
to  which  she  belonged,  ba(3:ed  up 
her  aunt  firmly  in  this  determina- 
tion, if  in  no  other. 

John  resolved  to  secure  one 
ally,  at  least ;  so  he  turned  to  Lady 
Gertrude. 

*  It  is  for  Miss  Jones,'  said  he, 
'that  I  would  venture  to  ask  this 
great  favour.  I  dined  there  lately, 
as  you  know  I  often  do  with  my 
good  partner.    I  met  Gilbert,  of  all 

Eeople  in  the  world !  and  I  thought 
e  seemed  very  much  smitten  with 
the  young  lady.  You  know  he  is 
not  very  susceptible,  so  when  he 
does  strike  his  flag,  it  is  all  the 
greater  conipliment. 

Now  this  was  one  of  those 
chance  shots  which,  like  the  missile 
of  an  ambushed  sportsman,  though 
aimed  at  a  single  duck,  brings  down 
a  whole  troop  of  wild-fowl,  splash- 
ing, and  quacking,  and  scattering 
oyer  the  water.  At  the  first  men- 
tion of  the  ominous  name,  the 
younger  lady  gave  a  little  toss  of 
her  shapely  head,  whilst  the  elder's 
brow  grew  black  as  midnight ;  but 
when  the  supposed  conquest  of  the 
hard-hearted  Gilbert  was  reported, 
a  sudden  change  seemed  to  show 
itself  simultaneously  in  each,  John 
had  judged,  and  rightly,  that  proud- 
Gertrude  would  support  him  vehe- 
mently in  any  request  he  might 
make,  rather  than  be  supposed 
capable  of  jealousy  of  a  Miss  Jones. 
But  he  had  not  calculated  on  Lady 
Olivia's  speedy  acc^uiescence  in  any 
measure  which  might  tend  further 
to  separate  the  two  cousins.  So  he 
was  not  surprised  when  Lady  Ger- 
trude answered  quickly,  and  with 
rising  colour, 

*0n,  by  all  means  let  us  have 
her, AuntOlivia ;  poorgirl,it willbe 
a  charity  to  take  her  away  from  the 
savages  on  the  other  side  of  Oxford- 
street,  if  only  for  one  night,  and  to 
show  her  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  civilized  English  in  the 
nineteenth  century.' 

But  he  vKis  a  little  astonished  to 
mark  Lady  Olivia's  frown  gradually 
subside  as  he  concluded  his  sen- 
tence.     That  lady,  however,  was 
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incapable  of  granting  a  favour 
gracefully.  She  always  seemed  to 
think  its  value  enhanced  by  the 
difficulty  with  which  it  was  wrung 
from*  her.  So  she  coughed  omi- 
nously, as  she  replied — 

'  I  fear  I  have  already  exceeded 
my  stated  number,  Mr.  Gordon; 
and  I  do  not  wish  my  house  to  be 
quite  as  crowded  as  your  friend 
Mrs.  Montpellier's.' 

*  I  know  it  is  a  very  great  favour,* 
said  John  J  'and  I  assure  you^ 
Lady  Olivia,  I  would  not  have 
asked  any  one  to  do  me  such  a 
kindness  but  yourself' 

Whilst  at  the  same  moment  Ger- 
trude interposed  eagerly. 

'Oh, pray  send  her  a  card.  Aunt 
Olivia ;  one  more  wont  mase  any 
difference,  even  with  our  large 
dresses;  though  Charley  Wing  efoe» 
say  that  every  soldier  occupies 
eighteen  inches  on  parade,  and 
every  lady  eighteen  feet !  Say  ^  yes," 
Aunt  Olivia,  and  I'll  write  a  card 
for  Mr.  Gordon  in  a  moment.' 

Thus  adjured,  Lady  Olivia  said 
*  yes,' though  not  very  graciously ; 
and  so  it  was  decided  that  Bella 
Jones  should  be  supremely  blessed 
that  very  night.  Diplomatic  John 
Gordon  had  gained  his  point,  and 
l^at  was  always  sufficient  forcTohn, 
who,  like  a  great  man  of  the  last 
century,  confined  himself  to  doing 
one  thing  at  one  time,  and  did  it,  in 
consequence,  effectually. 

Perhaps  he  gained  more  than  his 
point  without  knowing  it.  In  the 
general  conversation  which  ensued, 
Lady  Gertrude  was  not  so  talkative 
as  usual.  Neither  did  she  endorse 
her  aunt's  invitation  to  a  spare 
place  in  the  well-known  barouche 
then  waiting  at  the  door,  an  invi- 
tation the  busy  gentleman  was  com- 
pelled somewnat  reluctantly  to  de- 
cline; but  when  he  lingered  for  a 
few  moments  after  the  dlder  lady's 
departure  to  prepare  for  her  drive, 
Gertrude  lingered  too,  not  because 
he  didj  of  course,  for  she  went  to 
the  wnting-table  in  the  back  draw- 
ing-room, and  proceeded  to  fill  in  a 
printed  card  for  Miss  Jones.  That 
simple  patronymic  contains  but  five 
letters,  and  the  day  of  the  month 
requires  no  great  effort  of  cali- 
graphy,  yet  it  took  Lady  Gertrude 
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two  -or  three  adsutes  toaooompikh. 
her  task  Tbden  Bhe  came  b&ck  to 
Jolm  4aid  |nit  tke  cud  in  Ms  haiMi 
vitk  A  little  soomf  ul  curtctej,  and 
xftther  a  forced  fianUe, 

^  Is  Miss  JdieB  really  a  nice  per- 
wom.V  she  n^ad,  t^iming  away  to 
iiaspect  mkiuteiy  tiie  nu^nionette 
m  &e  window. 

^Qood-himKHired  —  unaffected. 
Yes,  a  very  nice  ^I,  I  Bhouki  say,' 
ajuswered  Jelm^  as  wiurt  eke  conld 
he  answer  2 

'And  ¥ery  beaatiful,  (oo^  is  she 
Botf  piureaaed  the  lad^. 

'Many  people  admire  hei;  I  be- 
Vussre,^  v&g&ted.  he^  abstractedly^  and, 
truth  to  tell,  soiaiewhat  tired  of  the 
wiMect. 

'jDo  ^ou  think  her  pretty f  said 
Gertrude,  tumiag  joiind  with  a 
quick  searching  ^bnoe.  Bapidasit 
was,  John's  eyes  methers,  andafaint 
blush  came  into  his  pale  cheeL 

*No,  I  can't  say  I  do,'  was  his 
reply:  and  the  tone  in  which  he 
spoke  would  have  carried  oonyio- 
tion  to  the  most  incredulous. 

JjbAy  Gertrude  was  evidently  not 
<m  terms  of  c^^emony  with  Mr. 
Gozdon,  for  she  bounded  up-stairs 
to  put  on  'her  things'  without 
widoing  him  '£ood-byV  and  a 
minute  adierwaras  was  singing  as 
merrily  over  her  toilette  as  her  own 
eimaiy-bird.  When  aha  came  down 
again,  Lady  Olivia  was  ready  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  Mr.  Gordon  was 
gone.  If  she  had  expected  to  find 
him  there,  she  bore  her  disappoint- 
ment bravely  •enougk  Even  the 
footman  who  shut  up  the  carriage- 
steps  i^t^  her  thought  he  had 
never  seen  his  young  lady  look  so 
well  and  so  cheerful — '  sane/  would 
have  been  his  expression  had  he 
been  capable  of  reducing  his  re- 
flections to  his  own  vernacular — as 
on  that  bright  summer  afternoon. 

And  John  Gordon,  having  «a- 
closed  and  sealed  up  the  precious 
document,  stepped  into  Piccadilly 
to  drop  it  into  the  nearest  post- 
office.  It  had  cost  Lady  Ohvia's 
writing-table  ^MK>  envelopes  thou^ 
for  he  spoilt  the  first  by  addressmg 
itto 

*  The  Lady  Gertrude  Jones, 
Yerbena  Villa, 
Segent's  P&tk.' 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  son  of  Peleus,  fiindng  his 
shield  abroad  in  him  defiance,  as 
it  would  seem,  of  his  equestrian 
rival  perched  on  the  gate  of  Con- 
stifcution-hill  over  against  him, 
must  hare  acquired  ere  this  a  de- 
gree of  philosophy  and  savoiryivr^ 
tjot  which  he  was  not  disiiAgui^ied 
in  the  days  when  he  sulked  in  his 
tent  hj  the  sounding  sea,  and 
chafed  to  hear  of  high-orested 
Hector  crashing  through  the  battle 
under  the  walls  of  Troy. 

How  many  London  seasons  haa 
he  stood  there  in  his'naked  bronze, 
and  watched  the  living  kalei- 
doscope in  Hyde  Park,  ever  varying, 
ever  on  the  move,  tossing  its  tinsel 
into  a  thousand  combinations, 
gaudy,  pu2posdess,andproFokin^ . 
alike! 

Since  our  fair  countiywomenput 
him  up  in  honour  of  one  whose 
fame  shall  outlast  his  own,  he  haa 
indeed  witnessed  some  unimpor- 
tant changes.  He  has  seen  Gros- 
venor-gate  deserted  for  the  banks 
of  the  Serpentine,  and  the  wooden 
rails  in  the  Bide  converted  into 
irc«i.  Also  the  introduction  of 
penny  chairs  in  that  locality,  an 
imitation  from  the  French,  wnich 
is  doubtless,  even  in  our  uncertain 
climate,  no  trifling  improvementt 
Hevertheless,  it  has  its  drawbacl^. 
Three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  beauty 
— English  beauty,  too— looking  its 
best,  attired  in  gorgeous  apparel, 
and  drawn  up  sometimes  even 
three  deep,is  aglorious  sight  doubt- 
less^ and  01^  calculated  to  inspire 
f  eehngs  of  admiration  and  enuiu- 
siasmnot  entirely  devoidof awe ;  but 
to  walkcomposedl^from  end  to  end 
of  such  an  array,  is  an  ordeal  that 
a  bashful  man  may  well  shudder 
to  underga  I  should  scarcely  re- 
commend an  Englishman  to  at- 
tempt it ;  and  to  do  them  justice, 
I  have  remaiked  tiiat  my  country- 
men seldom  venture  to  run  the 
gauntlet  unsupported  and  alone. 
Damon  meets  Tythias,  and  hooks 
him  by  the  arm  ere  he  commences 
the  promenade.  Thus  encouraged 
he  crosses  the  line  of  fire  leisurely 
and  coolly  enough  but  if  the  latter 
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jshould  be  sttddenly  veiEed  with  a  €t, 
or  otherwise  mcaf)acit&ted,  Damon 
1)60011163  instantly  oonsdous  of  a 
total  disorgaiiizstion  of  hi«  oatward 
man.  It  seen»  that  his  dothes 
don't  fit  him,  that  hk  boots  look  too 
large  and  fed  too  small ;  that 
his  hat  is  too  tight,  his  ^OTes 
too  loose;  and  tiiat  th^re  is 
something  irresistibly  ludicrons  in 
the  expression  of  his  profile.  His 
only  course  is  to  dash  at  an  empty 
ciuur,  pay  his  penny,  and  join  the 
ivnks  of  the  aggressors  on  £he  spot, 
till  he  can  prevail  on  another  Mena 
to  take  pity  on  him  and  tow  him 
o£  A  Crimean  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  the  Redan, 
has  assured  me  that  he  would  rather 
encounter  the  fire  that  swept  l^t 
deadly  glacu  oyer  a^ain.  than  walk 
ulm  on  a  summer^  attemoon  up 
♦  the  right-hand  side  of  Rotten-row 
from  Apsley  House  to  the  Serpen- 
tine. 

The  costume,  too,  of  gentlemen 
and  ladies  has  undergone  some  mu- 
tations since  the  first  fine  day  that 
our  Achilles  found  himself  standing 
on  his  bare  legs  in  the  Comer. 
There  are  no  hi^  neckcloths,  there 
are  no  blue  tail  coats,  alas !  there 
are  no  Hessian  boots  now.  D'Orsay 
has  followed  Brummel  ^diere  dress 
is  unnecessary,  perhaps  inconve- 
nient, and  a  garment  that  fitted  a 
man  would  be  pointed  at  in  the 
present  day  as  simply  ridiculous. 
Our  youths  are  clothed  to  please 
themselves,  and  so,  I  presume,  are 
the  ladies.  That  an  outer  fabric 
of  light  material  standing  several 
feet  from  the  person  on  all  sides, 
is  a  cool  and  comfortable  attire  in 
warm  weather,  appears  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  but  that  the 
beauty  of  the  female  figure  is  en- 
hanced by  thus  up-springing,  so  to 
speak,  like  a  jack-m-the-box,  out  of 
a  volume  of  circumambient  muslin, 
is  a  question  of  opinion  which  mav 
admit  of  some  dispute.  Who  shall 
decide  on  such  matters?  Achilles 
must  congratulate  himself  that  his 
own  proportions  are  independent 
of  all  vagaries  of  Fashion  and 
changes  of  costume. 

Above  all,  if  he  be  wise,  should 
he  exult  and  leap  for  joy,  as  it  were, 
in  the  untrammelled  luxury  of  his 


naked  feet.  I  speak  it  advisedly 
when  I  say  that  on  the  most  crowded 
day  in  June,  I  believe  the  Greek 
alone  of  all  that  throng  around 
him  is  ignorant  of  the  suffering 
causedbyaj[)airo^^MfA^6(K>fo.  Now, 
I  am  aware  that  m  this  department 
of  art,  as  in  many  others,  we  have 
borrowed  largely  from  the  Frendi. 
I  am  not  to  be  told  tiiat  Hob^  and 
Hubeit  and  the  rest  have  achieved 
all  that  <xm  be  adiieved  with  so 
pliant  a  material  as  leather,  and 
that  even  the  cunning  chiropodist 
who  did  so  much  for  Louis  Kapo- 
leon,  finds  his  profession  faikng 
him  day  by  day,  for  that  there  are 
no  excrescences  now  to  pare  away. 
So  when  I  speak  of  tiglU  boots,  be 
it  understood  that  I  speak  meta- 
phorically-; that  I  allude  to  the 
moral  *  pmchingof  the  shoe,*  which 
the  proverb  says  is  '  best  known  to 
him  who  wears  it,'  to  that  torturo 
of  the  inner  man  which  all  the 
easings  and  stretchings  of  all  the 
cobblers  and  cordwainers  who  do 
homage  to  St.  Orif^in  are  powerless 
to  assuage. 

Let  us  take  at  random  the 
three  or  four  men  encountered  by 
John  Gordon  as  he  turns  into  the 
park  after  droppii^  his  missive  at 
a  PiccadillV  post-office;  and  first,  it 
is  worth  while  to  scan  the  pace  and 
action  of  John  himself.  Mis  foot- 
fall on  the  pavement  is  firm,  light, 
and  regular,  the  tread  of  a  man 
whom  fencing,  running,  leaping^ 
and  such  athletic  exercises  nave 
put  well  upon  his  legs ;  his  polished 
boots  look  cool,  easy,  and  comfort- 
able: his  demeanour  preserves  its 
usual  confidence  ana  assurance; 
his  expression,  though  habitually 
^^ve.  IS  that  of  one  with  ^diom  all 
is  well  within  and  without.  Pe- 
lides,  in  his  bronze,  could  not  look 
more  imperturbable  and  self-re- 
liant. But  is  it  so?  By  no  means. 
John's  boots  are  to-day  a  good  deal 
tighter  than  usual.  Certain  shares 
which  he  holds  on  his.  own  account, 
and  in  the  selection  of  which  he 
flattered  himself  he  had  shown 
more  than  common  perspicuity, 
were  this  mormng  at  a  conside- 
rable discount  in  the  City.  The 
business  of  which  he  is  principal 
manager  has  got  into  a  hitch,  and 
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*  advices'  received  by  to-day's  post 
have  tended  to  complicate  the  dif- 
ficulty. Also  an  outstanding  claim 
he  has  resolved,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  his  partner,  to  contest,  has 
been  advanced  at  an  inconvenient 
season,  and  in  an  offensive  manner. 
Some  of  the  irons  in  John's  fire 
have  thus  become  unpleasantly 
warm  to  the  touch,  and  he  feels  to- 
day further  removed  than  usual 
from  the  coming  independence,  and 
power,  and  influence  which  are  to 
rest  upon  £  s.  d.  Thus  it  occurs 
to  him  as  Lady  OUvia's  barouche 
turns  into  the  King,  that  it  will  be 
teu  years  at  least  before  he  can 
dream  of  marrying.    John  is  not  a 

*  bread-and-butter '  *  love-in-a-cot- 
tage'  sort  of  man.  He  is  not  young 
enough  to  be  romantic,  and  too 
young  to  know  the  recU  value  of 
gold — ^alasj  far  below  the  price  we 
see  it  quoted  in  the  daily  papers  as 
commanding  at  Hamburg — so  he 
dismisses  the  subject  at  once  with 
his  customary  energy,  but  feels, 
notwithstanding,  that  his  mental 
{perambulations  into  the  future 
ump  along  very  restrictedly  in 
consequence.  No — John  Gordon's 
boots  are  to-day  by  no  means  plea- 
sant to  wear. 

Lord  Holyhead,  Charley  Wing, 
and  old  Landless  lounge  in  leisurely 
conclave  at  the  rails,  and  the  noble- 
man, who  is  on  horseback,  recog- 
nises Gordon,   and  nods  to  him 
over  the  heads  of  his  two  friends. 
With  Holyhead's  strong,  firm  seat 
in  the  saddle,  surely  there  can  be 
no  pressure  on  the  soles,  ^nd  those 
feet  thrust  home  in  their  shining 
stirrup-ironsj  ought  indeed  to  be 
unconscious  of  a  twinge.  .  Alas  ! 
*  Nobs,'  like  his  neighbours,  is  un- 
dergoing the  torture  of  *  the  boot.' 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  on  a  certain 
hack  of  which  he  has  long  coveted 
the  possession,  and  is  to-day  for 
the  nrst  time  proving  the  merits  of 
his  late  acquisition.    The  animal 
is  faultless  in  appearance,  symme- 
trical, and  well-bred.  In  the  stable 
it  comes  near  perfection,  but  ere 
he  had  ridden  it  a  hundred  yards 
this  afternoon,  he  discovered  the 
old  story,  that  if  he  had  only  been 
on  its  back  before  he  bought  it,  he 
would  not   have   given  naif  the 


money  it  had  cost  him  for  hi^  pur- 
chase. Old  Landless,  too,  who  is 
a  first-rate  judge,  has  not  improved 
the  matter  by  volunteering  his  opi- 
nion that,  'It's  a  clever  shaped  one 
enough,  but  as  a  hack,  Holyhead,  I 
don't  think  it  quite  comes  up  to 
your  mark !' 
Twinge  number  one ! 
Then  he  has  had  what  he  calls 
*  a  roughish  time  oi  it'  lately  with 
Bravoura,  and  has  resolved  that  his 
acquaintance  with  that  siren  shall 
henceforth  become  day  by  day 
more  distant.  To  any  gentleman 
who  has  taken  in  hand  the  very 
difficult  task  of  breakma  with  a 
lady  whose  interests,  rather  than 
her  inclinations,  lead  her  to  value 
his  friendship,  it  is  needless  to  in- 
sist on  the  oft-recurring  annoyances 
created  by  this  twinge  number 
two  1 

Lastly,  by  to-day's  post  he  has 
heard  from  his  steward  in  the 
north,  that  the  poacher  whom  he 
directed  him  to  prosecute,  and 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  prime 
favourite  with  his  lordship  and  the 
best  cricketer  in  the  parish,  has 
been  '  pitched  into '  by  the  worthy 
magistrates  far  more  severely  than 
he  desired,  or  than  the  culprit  de- 
served :  and  to  do  Holyhead  justice 
(for  as  his  old  brother-officers  well 
know,  *  Nobs '  always  had  his  heart 
in  the  right  place),  this  last  twinge 
is  considerably  keener  than  either 
of  those  created  by  the  deception 
of  a  dealer  and  the  caprices  of  a 
contralto. 

Landless,  who  has  one  arm  linked 
in  Charley  Wing's,  and  the  other 
reclining  on  the  rails,  might  indeed 
fairly  claim  immunity  from  all 
mental  pangs  such  as  I  have  de- 
scribed, on  the  score  of  bodily  suf- 
fering. A  generous  champagne- 
and-daret  gout  has  reduced  him  to 
a  crippled  amble,  and  a  pair  of  cloth 
shoes,  even  at  the  best  of  times ; 
and  why  he  should  ever  have  a 
care  or  an  anxiety  it  is  difficult  to 
understand,  living,  as  he  does,  on 
a  small  annuity  wrung  from  the 
forbearance  of  his  creditors.  The 
Yorkshire  property  is  mortgaged, 
the  Irish  estates  are  under  trust. 
As  fine  a  fortune  as  was  ever 
wasted  has  been  frittered  away,  less 
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through  vice  than  sheer  careless- 
ness and  incompetency,  so  that 
none  but  the  lawyers  know  where 
it  is  all  gone ;  ana  the  former  Am- 
phitryon of  many  a  jojrous  feast 
and  hospitable  welcome,  is  satisfied 
now  to  dine  for  seven-and-sixpence 
at  his  club,  and  prose  away  the 
evening  over  his  brandy-and-water 
and  cigar.  I  believe  Landless  likes 
his  present  quite  as  well  as  his  former 
life.  Easy,  good-tempered,  with- 
out brains  or  ambition,  the  neces- 
sities of  his  existence  are  but  a 
little  whist,  a  little  lounging,  much 
gossip  and  tittle-tattle  (for  Land- 
less is  kindly  even  in  nis  weak- 
nesses, and  stops  short  of  scandal), 
a  gla^  of  warm  negus  after  he  is 
in  bed,  and  an  old  servant  who 
robbed  him  handsomely  in  former 
days,  and  saves  every  shilling  he 
can  for  him  now,  to  look  after  him. 
It  seems  he  should  have  no  more 
cares  nor  anxieties  than  an  ox 
stalled  up  to  feed,  and  yet — and 
yet  —  within  that  bloated  form 
there  does  beat  a  heart,  if  you  can 
only  get  at  it,  and  next  that  heart, 
in  his  breast  pocket,  lies  a  yellow, 
fumigated  ship-letter  that  makes 
every  pulsation  beneath  it  a  throb 
of  pain.  Even  Landless  loves  one 
thin^  on  earth  besides  his  dinner, 
and  if  that  curly-headed  midship- 
man lying  sick  unto  death  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Senegal^  yield  to  the 
fever  which  is  wasting  his  fair 
young  frame,  the  old  reprobate  will 
wail  for  him  like  a  very  Eachel, 
and  refuse  to  be  comforted.  Yes, 
he  loves  his  boy — ^the  boy  who 
could  never  be  his  heir.  Out  of  all 
he  has  squandered,  he  might  per- 
haps have  made  a  better  provision 
for  his  treasure  than  a  midship- 
man's berth  in  a  ten-gun  brig. 
And  yet  he  has  always  loved  him,  as 
a  rosy  laughing  urchin  whom  he 
visited  by  stealth,  and  who  was 
never  taught  to  call  him  '  papa,'  as 
a  bold  frank-eyed  boy  at  the 
Charter-house,  as  a  comely  strip- 
ling in  his  gold-laced  cap  at  the 
George  Hotel,  Portsmouth,  be- 
fore he  sailed ;  never  perhaps  as 
well  as  now.  wheuffor  aught  he 
knows,  the  lad  may  be  sleeping 
forty  fathom  deep  beneath  that 
swelling   sea.      So,    as    Landless 


shifts  uneasily  from  one  gouty  foot 
to  the  other  in  the  flesh,  ne  is 
walking  blindfold  over  red-hot 
ploughshares  in  the  spirit,  and  his 
pattered  old  heart  turns  sick  with- 
in him  lest  he  should  never  see  his 
darling  again. 

As  for  Charley  Wing's  boots,  tiny 
and  astonishing  as  are  those  un- 
equalled specimens,  they  are  but  a 
pair  of  easy  slippers  compared  with 
the  mental  cnaitssure  into  which 
his  inner  man  has  put  its  foot. 
Like  the  shirt  of  Nessus,  the  lat- 
ter has  raised  one  continuous  bHster 
over  his  whole  moral  epidermis, 
Charley's  debts  and  difficulties  have . 
reached  a  climax  at  which,  as  he 
himself  says,  *  man  ceases  to  be  a 
free  agent,  and  is  absolved  from 
all  responsibility  in  the  great 
scheme.  Not  only  is  the  coat  he 
wears  unpaid  for,  but  the  most 
long-suffenng  of  tailors  has  de- 
clined to  present  him  with  another. 
Not  only  is  he  in  debt  to  every- 
body whom  he  honours  with  his 
acquaintance,  but  the  shillings  and 
half-crowns  are  beginning  to  run 
short,  and  he  has  more  than  once 
of  late  expressed  a  wish  that  the 
noble  system  of  credit  could  be  ex- 
tended to  our  cab-stands.  He  is 
engaged  to-day  to  dine  with  a  Duke 
(not  Duke  H.),  but  he  thinks  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  he  may  be 
arrested  in  his  progress  across  the 
pavement  between  the  Marquis's 
brougham  that  drops  him,  ana  the 
arms .  of  the  parti-coloured  giant 
who  will  relieve  him  of  his  over- 
coat. Already  he  is  acquiring  the 
knack  of-  glancing  over  ids  shoul- 
der, which  is  never  practised  save 
by  nim  who  expects  an  admonitory 
tap  thereon.  Already  he  accepte 
invitations  and  makes  engagements 
with  a  devout  air,  as  of  one  who  is 
conscious  of  the  uncertainty  of 
human  alBTairs,  and  jests  somewhat 
plaintively  on  his  probable  incarce- 
ration, as  a  mortal  may,  who  is 
prepared  to  submit  resignedly  to 
the  common  lot.  But  he 'is  plea- 
sant and  nonchalant  m&t  the  same. 
Quizzing  old  Landless  placidly, 
and  discussing  the  points  of  Holy- 
head's hack  as  unconcernedly  as  if 
he  could  buy  up  the  national  debt. 
These  young  men  of  pleasure  lavish 
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a  good  many  yalnakble  qualities  on 
a  sadly  unwofthy  object.  I  can- 
not but  admire  constaDcy,  endu- 
ranee,  and  a  stoical  good  humoiir 
equal  to  either  fortune,  even  though 
they  be  wasted  (x^  ao  foolish  and 
objectless  a  career  as  a  round  of 
London  dissipatiem,  and  these 
CSbarley  Wing  must  have  possessed, 
or  he  never  could  have  borne  hia 
reverses  so  composedly*  There 
was  a  Spsurtan's  pluck  under  all 
that  'Persian  apparatus'  outside, 
and  had  his  bcxits  been  as  tight  aa 
Cinderella's  slippers^  he  would  have 
scorned  to  go  lame  in  them  for  a 
yard. 

As  Gk)Tdon  joins  the  trio,  Gilbert 
Orme  ai^)ear»,  picking  his  way 
daintily  across  the  Bide,  nodding^ 
to  a  dandy  here,  and  bowing  to  an 
equestrian  beauty  iherej  with  con- 
mderably  more  en^gy  than  is  ha- 
bitual to  him.  Whatever  twinges 
ma7  be  in  store  lor  Gilbert,  to-day 
he  IS  treading  upon  air.  lie  is  in 
the  first  stiage  of  a  malady  which 
is  fatal  to  some  c(»istitntioiis,  and 
a  general  light-hcadedneas  i»  the 
result.  He  sees  the  world  through 
rose -coloured  speGtaele%  if  indeed 
such  are  to  beproeured  at  any  real 
optician's.  The  motley  of  the 
kaleidoscope  is  to  him  invested  with 
a  magicgkunour,  and  Pelides  towers 
above  him  in  a  halo  of  artificial 
glory.  Why  is  the  grass  so  fresh 
to-day  as  it  waves  in  the  summer 
wind  1  Why  are  the  leaves  such  a 
gcdden  green  aa  they  flicker  against 
the  summer  skyi  Why  is  that 
vista  of  f (^est-glade  towards  Ken- 
sington no  longer  a  mere  hbe^  or 
breathing-place,  of  the  great  metro-- 
pohs,  but  a  glimpse  into  Fairy-land  ? 
Because  he  has  crossed  the  tiny 
staream  that  scarcd.y  wets  the  way-* 
iarer^a  feet,  and  taken  his  first  step 
into  l^e  enchanted  region.  Fair  is 
the  path,  and  pleasant  too,  at  start- 
ing, and  aU  down  hilL  The  breeze 
la  heavy  with  perfumes,  and  hia 
tread  is  upon  crushed  roses,  inno- 
cenk  it  would  seem,  of  thocasi,  We 
shall  seeL  Steeper  and  sleeper 
slopes  the  hiD.  !By  and  bye  flints 
cot  the  tendar  soles,  and  there  are 
no  flowers  in  the  brake  through 
which  he  must  force  his  way, 
but  pl^EKty  of   thorns   here  that 


foerce  him  to  the  quidc.  Faster 
and  faster  he  must  on.  The  very 
nature  of  the  speU  forbids  him  to 
retrace  his  steps,  and  he  cannot 
turn  aside,  for  the  enchanted  coun- 
try treads  wider  and  wider  around, 
though  it  is  h»9e  and  dreary  now, 
and  he  Judders  to  think  that  if  he 
leave  the  path  he  must  be  lost  in 
the  cheerless  desert.  He  cannot 
atop^  for  the  descent  is  steeper  yet, 
and  he  must  plunge  on  anlde  deep 
in  sand  and  shingle,  faint,  weary, 
and  athirst,  down,  down,  through 
the  gathering  darkness,  wherever 
the  path  shall  lead  him,  even  to  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  Woe 
betide  him  then!  falling i»rostrate 
in  his  hot  need  to  lip  tne  wave. 
Woe  betide  him!  that  he  must 
perish  at  last  in  an  agony  of  thirsty 
though  steeped  to  the  very  nostrils 
in  the  mocHng  flood: 

Mrs.  MontpeUier  had  found  him 
out  directly.  Women  are  so  sharp. 
The  yellow  barouche  was  drawn  up 
according  to  custom,  where  car- 
riages most  congregate,  and  Gilbert 
had  been  to  pay  his  respects  to  the 
lively  widow.  As  she  watched  his 
shapely  figure  winding  its  way 
throng  the  crowd,  she  smiled  ta 
herself  while  she  thought  with 
goief  ous  triumph, '  One  of  my  sees: 
has  succeeded  in  taming  wild  Gil- 
bert Orme  at  last.  I  wonder  which 
of  us  it  is  %' 

Holyhead  attacked  him  directly 
he  jcftned  the  party. 

*  I  saw  the  yellow  barouche,  Gil- 
bert,' said  he.  *  I  knew  you  couldn't 
be  lar  ofll  Do  you  dine  at  the 
Bingdove's  to-day  to  meet  her?^ 
It's  a  regular  case.' 

Gilbert  only  lauded.  He  was 
always  impervious  to  quizzing,  and 
more  so  now  than  usual  With  an 
imperceptible  glance  at  Landless's 
swollen  feet,  he  took  John  by  the 
arm  and  led  him  off  for  a  stroll  up 
the  walk,  leaving  the  gouty  sui-' 
ferer  to  ocmtinue  his  conversation 
with  his  companions. 

'Is  he  really  going  to  marry 
Mrs.  MontpeUier?  asked  Charley 
Wing,  with  a  faint  glimmering  that 
now  he  was  no  longer  a  free  agent 
he  had  better  have  done  sohimsell. 

'I  should  hc^  not,'  observed 
Landlesa    '  Why,  she's  old  enough 
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to  be  his  mother,  and  a  (^e— ^  of  a 
temper  besides !' 

^  I  don't  believe  that,*  interrapted 
Holyhead,  who  never  would  let 
any  <me  be  nm  down.  'I  don't 
believe  there's  a  better  woman  in 
London.' 

'  Fact,  thoii§^,  for  all  that/  was 
the  answer.  '  I  knew  her  first  hus- 
band when  he  was  in  the  igoih. 
She  used  to  lock  him  out  of  their 
house  whenever  he  sat  too  late  in 
the  mess-room  &t  Plymouth ;  and 
as  he  was  always  rather  given  to 
brandy-and-water,  I  fuicy,  poor 
fellow,  he  seloom  spent  a  mght  in 
his  own  bed;  and  she  was  only 
eighteen  then  I  What  she  would 
do  now  at  eight-and-thirty  I  should 
be  sorry  to  ccmtemplate.  Perhaps 
she'd  never  let  him  off  duty  at  alL 
Eh,  Charley!  that  tt^oi«2^  be  a  pretty 
go—wouldn't  it  f 

There  was  no  arguing  with  old 
Landless  when  he  got  back  to  his 
recollections,  which,  from  his  an- 
tiquity, extended  into  a  remote 
period  far  beyond  the  experience 
of  his  companions.  Holvhead, 
therefore,  had  no  resource  but  to 
canter  on  with  a  snort  of  disap- 
proval; and  Charley  Win^  lounged 
away  in  ^search  of  a  chair,  having 
discovered  to  his  surprise  that  he 
was  able  to  pay  for  it.  So  the  old 
gentleman  was  leffc  alone  in  his 
glory,  and  the  ship-letter,  which 
indeed  had  never  been  absent  from 
his  mind,  came  before  it  more  pain- 
fu^  than  ever. 

Gilbert  and  John  strolled  lei- 
smrely  up  the  Park,  halting  every 
hun(&ed  yards  to  lean  agamst  the 
rails  and  chat  with  the  mounted 
throng.  Many  a  fair  head  bowed 
gracemlly  beneath  its  'wide-awake' 
hat  to  Gilbert's  ready  sahite — ^many 
a  taper  hand  drew  the  rein  a  thought 
tighter  or  lavished  a  dainty  caress 
on  the  smooth  arched  neck  before 
it,  in  order  to  pass  Mr.  Orme  in  the 
most  becoming  manner ;  and  portly 
papas  jogging  alongside  these  enter- 
prising Amazons  observed,  ^He's 
a  nice  young  fellow  that,  Bessie ; 
don't  let  mamma  forget  to  ask  him 
to  dine  with  us  on  Wednesday  1* 

Be  sure  Bessie  remembered,  and 
mamma  didn't  forget,  for  the  latter 
had  'always  heard  Mr.  Orme  must 


haye  ten  thousand  a-year,'  ^y  the 
way,  are  there  no  fortunes  in  Eng- 
land between  *  Nothing,' '  OMnlort^ 
ably  off'  *Ten  thousand  a-year,' 
and  a  ^Millionaire'?  Perhaps  the 
Income-tax  Commissioners  could 
tell.  For  my  part,  I  have  neter 
heiurd  of  one. 

If  I  wanted  to  imTO-essa  fordgn^ 
with  the  merits  of  English  sodeW; 
I  would  take  himuptMs  very  walk 
on  such  a  crowded  sunshiny  tdter^ 
noon.  Our  compatriots  show  to  the 
greatest  advantage  out  of  doors ;  and 
no  woman  alive  looks  so  well  in  a 
riding-habit  as  the  Anglo-Saxon. 
There  is  no  such  lounge  anywhere 
else  in  Europe.  The  Prater  at 
Vienna  is  a  deserted  solitude  in 
comparison ;  and  the  concourse  in 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  reminds  me 
of  a  pantomime,  without  the  fnutic 
that  gives  life  to  that  fanciful 
representation.  But  Rotten-row, 
whichunsavoury  name  antiquarians 
affirm  to  be  derived  from  the  Bcute 
du  Roi,  is  an  institution  per  «,  and 
challenges  attention  accordingly. 

Gilbertand  his  companion  turned 
at  the  Serpentine  after  another 
hearty  stare  into  the  horse-road, 
and  proceeded  to  retrace  their  steps 
at  the  same  leisurely  rate,  but  with 
fewer  stoppages.  The  rark  was 
thinning  rapidly ;  and  the  bevy  of 
beauty  had  fled  from  its  parterre 
as  the  ducks  do  from  a  disturbed 
decoy.  Only  a  few  of  the  boldest 
were  left,  such  indeed  as  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  stratagems 
of  the  fowler.  Sleepy  hacks--and 
what  steed  is  so  mettled  but  that 
he  does  get  sleepy  in  London?— 
were  roused  for  their  flnal  canter, 
and  flitting  forms  were  fast  disap- 
pearingthrough  the  many  egresses 
of  the  Park. 

John  had  just  pulled  out  his 
watch  with  a  smothered  yawn,  and 
voted  it  time  to  dress  for  dinner, 
when  he  was  startled  by  a  sudden 
wrench  of  his  friend's  arm  from 
his  own  that  well-nigh  spun  the 
*  Geneva'  out  of  his  hand,  acoom- 
panied  by  an  exclamation  of  profane 
vehemence  and  indubitable  surprise. 
Ere  he  had  recovered  his  equani- 
mity, Gilbert  was  a  hundred  yards 
off,  striding  away  at  the  rate  of  six 
miles  an  hour  in  pursuit  of  a  female 
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figure  canying  a  roll  of  music  in 
her  hand,  who  was  herself  making 
such  good  way  as  argued  no  mean 
pedestrian  powers. 

John  gave  vent  to  a  prolonged 
whistle;  such  a  whistle  as  is  the 
■male,  rendering  of  a  woman's  ^  Well ! 
I  never !'  and  pocketing  his  watch 
pursued  his  walk  with  a  comical 
expression  of  pity  about  his  mouth. 
Oiibert  meanwhile  was  coming  up 
•rapidly  with  the  chase,  and  his  self- 
possession  was  failing  him  in  pro- 
portion. There  was  no  mistaking 
ier.  Tastefully  but  quietly  dressed, 
as  one  who  would  avoid  observa- 
tion, her  veil  drawn  over  her  £ace, 
atid  her  head  rather  bent  down  as 
she  scudded  along  at  a  pace  such  as 
only  feet  and  ankles  like  Ada's  can 
conmtiand.  There  was  no  doubt  in 
Gilbert's  mind  that  it  could  be  none 
other  than  Mrs.  Latimer.  What 
to  say  to  her)  How  to  account  for 
his  intrusion  %  He  was  breathless 
when  he  came  alongside ;  and  yet. 
Gilbert  could  bre&st  a  Highland 
mountain  and  whistle  a  Jacobite 
air  without  a  &lse  note  the  while. 

Hedoffedhis  hat  with  thegreatest 
diffidence.  She  did  not  offer  to 
shake  hands  with  him,  but  bowed 
rather  distantly  in  return.  Then 
he  '  hoped  Mrs.  Latimer  was  quite 
well  Had  she  seen  Miss  Jones 
since  they  met  at  the  villa  1  What 
a  pretty  villa  it  was !' 

Mrs.  Latimer  ^had  seen  Miss 
Jones  yesterday,  and  it  was  a  pretty 
villa.' 

Bather  a  dead-lock  than  other- 
wise. Both  their  hearts  were  beat- 
•  ing  very  fast,  and  they  were  walking 
.a  Hberal  four  miles  an  hour. 

*I  am  going  home  across  the 
Park,'  stammered  the  gentleman 
(and  perhaps  if  *  the  longest  way 
round '  be  indeed  *  the  shortest  way 
home,'  he  had  chosen  a  judicious 
route  for  Green-street).  *  Pray  allow 
me  to  carry  that — ihsAr— parcel  for 
you,'  emphasizing  the  substantive 
as  though  it  had  been  a  clothes- 
basket 

*  Thank  you ;  it's  not  very  heavy,' 
she  said,  repressing  a  smile.  Nor 
was  it  indeed,  being  but  a  single 
sheet  of  music.  He  would  have 
hked  it  to  weigh  a  ton,  though  in 
that  case  she  would  probably  have 


returned  with  it  in  a  wagon.  She 
almost  wished  she  bad ! 

Ada  was  getting  frightened :  yet 
was  she  provoked  with  herseli  too.' 
It  seemed  absurd  that  she  should 
make  difficulties  about  walking  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  with  an 
acquaintance!  After  all,  he  had 
been  regularly  introduced  to  her, 
and  she  was  old  enough  to  take  care 
of  herself ;  so  she  summoned  up 
courage  to  thank  him  again^  and 
told  him  she  had  been  givmg  a 
singing-lesson  down  in  Belgravia 
to  a  new  pupil,  and  mentioned  the 
acolyte's  name,  insisting  somewhat 
nnnecessarily  on  her  profession, 
and  flourishing  it.  so  to  speak,  in 
her  companion's  lace,  though  she 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  explain 
whv  she  did  so. 

All  this  was  lost  upon  Gilbert. 

*My  cousin  Gertrude!'  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  rapture;  'do  you 
teach  Gertrude  1  I  am  so  glad  you 
know  her !  don't  you  like  her  very 
much?  Then  tlmt  is  the  reason 
she  left  the  Park  so  early 
to-day.  I  always  thought  she  had 
a  good  voice.  Will  she  sing  well  ? 
I  am  sure  she  will  if  you  try  to 
make  her.  I  hope  she  wont  sing 
that  song  about  the  angel,  though.. 

*Why  not?  don't  you  like  \tV 
she  asked ;  and  a  moment  after- 
wards she  rebuked  herself  for  the 
question. 

*  Like  it !'  he  exclaimed ;  *  I  hope 
the  angels  will  sing  it  me  when  I 
am  dyuig.  Like  it !  I  have  never 
been  able  to  get  it  out  of  my  head. 
I  hum  it  all  day,  and  dream  of  it 
all  night ;  and  yet,  do  you  know, 
I  don  t  think  I  should  like  to  hear 
it  sung  by  anybody  again  who — 
who  coulcm't  do  justice  to  it,'  he 
concluded,  rather  lamely. 

She  thought  it  best  to  try  back 
upon  the  cousin. 

*  I  gave  Lady  Gertrude  her  first 
lesson  to-day,'  she  resumed.  |I 
think  she  is  a  very  promising  pupiL 
I  shaU  take  great  pains  with  her. 
I — didn't  know  she  was  your  cou- 
sin,' she  was  going  to  say,  but  she 
stopped  herself  just  in  time. 

'How  fond  you  must  be  of  music,' 
he  interposed,  not  caring  to  discuss 
Gertrude's  merits  just  then,  *  What 
a  pleasure  it  must  be  to  call  up 
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such  feelings  in  your  listeners,  and 
to  make  fools  of  them  at  your  will ! 
Music  and  mesmerism  always  seem 
to  me  the  powers  I  should  covet 
most  to  possess.  It  is  a  gratifying 
thing  to  command  the  Dodies  of 
one's  fellow-creatures,  but  what  a 
triumph  it  must  be  to  know  that 
one  can  sway  their  minds.  Don't 
you  feel  like  an  empress,  Mrs. 
Latimer,  when  hundreds  are  hang- 
ing on  every  word  that  comes  from 
your  lips  V 

'Indeed  I  don't,'  she  replied, 
simply  and  frankly  enough.  ^At 
first  I  used  to  be  frightened  out  of 
my  wits,  and  even  now  I'm  always 
glad  when  a  concert  or  anything 
of  that  kind  is  over.  If  I  was 
rich  I  should  never  sing  in  pubhc ; 
and  yet  I  dearly  love  music,  too, 
for  its  own  sake.' 

*  Of  course  you  do!'  he  exclaimed, 
enthusiastically:  *what  would  I 
give  to  possess  tne  charm  that  you 
do,  and  which  you  seem  to  value 
so  lightly.  To  elevate  the  minds 
of  so  many  above  their  every-day 
vulgar  cares  and  distresses,  and  to 
bring  back  to  them,  as  you  can,  if 
only  for  five  minutes,  the  holiest 
and  happiest  period  of  their  lives. 
It  is  no  slight  thing,  Mrs.  Latimer, 
to  influence  any  one  human  being, 
as  that  song  of  yours  has  infiuencea 
me,  ever  since  the  first  time  I  heard 
it  at  the  concert.' 

Gilbert  had  got  into  his  swing 
now,  and  was  striding  away  like  a 
winning  horse,  over  all  obstacles. 
What  more  high-flown  opinions  he 
might  have  broached  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  guess,  for  at  this  juncture 
he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  the 
Edgeware-road,  a.  thoroughfare 
whldi  his  companion  had  resolved 
from  the  first  was  to  prove  a  barrier 
between  them,  impassable  as  the 
Styx. 

Arrived  at  its  fatal  brink,  she 
stopped  short,  and  took  leave  of 
him  gracefully  and  kindly  enough, 
but  with  an  air  tba.t  told  him 
plainly  he  would  not  be  suffered  to 
attend  her  a  yard  further  on  her 
journey.  To  do  him  justice,  he 
obeyed  the  implied  behest  without 
a  murmur.  They  shook  hands, 
though,  and  lingered  both  of  them 
for  halt-a-second  over  the  ceremony 


that  concluded  what  each  felt  had 
been  a  very  charming  walk — 

*  Good  bye,  Mrs.  Latimer  1' 

*  Good  bye,  Mr.  Orme !' 
Gilbert  never  thought  his  own 

name  so  pretty  as  when  he  heard 
it  spoken  in  those  soft,  gentle 
tones. 

How  late  he  was  for  dinner  that 
day  at  his  great-uncle  the  Bishop's ; 
how  absent  all  the  evening;  how 
glad  when  it  was  over!  The 
opium-eater  has  but  Httle  appetite 
for  natural  food.  The  richest 
draught  is  fiat  and  tasteless  to  him 
who  grasps  that  cup  of  which  the 
fii:st  sip  is  nectar,  poisoned  though 
it  be!  The  prelate's  guests  sat 
down  to  the  episcopal  good  cheer 
thaiUdully  enough,  at  eight;  but 
then  they  hadn't  been  walking  in 
the  park  at  half-past  seven  with  a 
Mrs.  Latimer ! 

And  Ada  went  home  and  drank 
her  tea,  and  sat  in  her  solitude, 
thankful  to  be  so  near  the  park, 
watching  the  glowing  hues  of  sun- 
set, as  she  thought  what  a  beautiful 
world  this  was,  even  in  London, 
and  wondering — oh !  how  she  won- 
dered— ^when  she  should  see  him 
again. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

*  AT-HOME.' 

There  is  a  certain  rite  performed 
by  the  upper  classes  during  the 
hottest  part  of  the  London  season, 
of  whicn,  to  the  uninitiated,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  explain  the 
advantages  or  the  end.  This 
solemnity,  which  has  been  in  vogue 
for  a  gooa  many  years,  was  called 
by  our  grandmothers  a  Rout, 
whereas  modem  irreverence,  by  an 
equally  martial  and  inexplicable  me- 
taphor, designates  it  a  Drum !  Its 
chief  cnaracteristic  seems  to  be  suf- 
focation under  certain  restrictions, 
and  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
originally  intended  by  some  rigor- 
ous ascetics  for  the  practice  of 
mortification  and  self-denial,  moral 
as  weU  as  physical  The  votaries, 
arriving  at  as  late  an  hour  as  possi- 
ble, sit  for  a  considerable  period  in 
their  respective  vehicles,  preparing, 
as  it  would  seem,  in  darkness  and 
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solitude,  forthe  approodimg  ordeal, 
and  emergcL  under  the  immediate 
guidance  oi  a  policeman,  where 
awning  and  foot-cloth  are  spread 
to  protect  the  magnificence  of  their 
attire.  Wedged  in  considerable 
masses,  the  next  step  is  to  contest 
a  staircase  inch  by  inch  with  a 
throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  all 
at  a  high  temperatare,  until  by  the 
exercise  of  patience,  forbearance, 
and  no  small  amount  of  physical 
strength,  a  distant  doorway  is 
eyentnally  attained.  Here  the 
presiding  priestess,  enjoying  the 
comparative  freedom  of  breathing- 
spaee  and  elbow-roooL  stands  to 
receive  the  homage  of  her  guests ; 
and  when  a  formal  bow  has  been 
tendered  and  returned,  the  whole 
object  of  the  ceremonials  would 
seem  to  have  been  accomplished, 
and  nothing  more  remains  but  a 
second  struggle  for  freedom,  open 
air,  and  the  friendly  ligfat  of  the 
carriage-lamps.  Eecognition,  for 
persons  of  average  idtitude.  is  im- 
practicable. Conversatian^  oeyond 
b^ging  pardon  for  crushmg,  im- 
possil^e.  If  friends  are  jammed 
against  friends,  the  very  juxta- 
position forbids  colloquial  ease; 
and  if  ten  yards  apart,  they  are  as 
effectually  separated  as  if  they  were 
in  different  streets.  The  heat  is 
intense,  the  physical  labour  con- 
siderabla  ureat  lassitude  and 
fatigue  are  the  immediate  results ; 
and  yet  there  is  doubtless  some  hid- 
den charm,  some  inexplicable  advan- 
tageconsequent  on  these  gatherings, 
else  how  can  we  account  for  the 
eagerness  with  which  they  are 
sought,  and  the  patience  in  which 
they  are  endured? 

Ltady  Olivia's  ^at-home '  was  no 
exception  to  the  general  rule  -  '  the 
world'  said  *all  the  world  was 
there  J  and  as  'all  the  world'  was 
likewise  at  another  festivity  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  square,  much 
confusion  amongst  the  chariots  of 
the  mighty,  much  strong  langui^e, 
dattering  of  hoofs,  and  application 
of  whipcord  was  tne  result 

How  Bella's  colour  rose  as  the 
carriage-steps  were  let  down.  That 
little  earthenware  jug  amongst  all 
those  vessels  of  Sevres  and  Dresden, 
and  delicate  porcelain,   how   she 


shrank  to  her  chaperone's  side — an 
ample  matron,  with  daughters  of 
her  own ;  and  whose  heart,  large  as 
the  capacious  bosom. under  which 
it  beat,  was  always  ready  to  be- 
friend the  motherless  girl,  but  who 
has  nothing  to  do  with  mv  story. 
more*s  the  pity— how  she  dreaded 
the  coming  presootation  to  Lady 
Olivia,  and  winced  from  the  ordeal 
which  she  had  so  teased  John 
Gordon— the  little  schemer! — ^to 
enable  her  to  undergo.  She  had 
ample  time  for  preparation,  how- 
ever, and  got  through  the  intro- 
ductory ceremony  ^isily  enough. 
Lady  Olivia  giving  her  the  coldest 
of  her  cold  bows,  and  suffering  her 
to  pass  on-  into  the  room  without 
further  notice  or  welcome.  Then 
Bella  was  glad  to  sink  into  a  seat^ 
well  sheltered  under  the  protecting 
wing  (for  Bella's  chaperone,  though 
she  knew  everybody  in  London, 
and  was  liked  in  every  circle,  had 
not  forgotten  that  she  had  been  a 
girl  herself,  and  was  once  as  shy  as 
she  was  slim),  and  rest  content  to 
look  about  her,  and  ^ink  how  few 
people  she  knew,  and  hope  John 
Gordon  wouldn't  be  late,  for  John 
had  promised  to  come,  and  Bella 
said  to  herself,  with  a  thrill  of 
secret  pride,  'what  John  promises 
he  always  performs.' 

It  was  dull  work,  though,  for  the 
uninitiated  girl  to  watch  the  auiet 
movements  of  the  imppets,  without 
knowing  who  pulled  the  strings. 
A  fat  bald  man  opposite  was  talk- 
ing eacerly  in  whispers  to  an 
elderly  lady,  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  diamonds  and  a  flaxen 
wig.  It  might  have  been  interest- 
ing to  her  had  she  been  aware  that 
the  gentleman  was  a  foreign  states- 
man of  eminence;,  the  lady  a  poli- 
tical intrwante  of  European  repu- 
tation. Ixuth,  however,  compds 
me  to  acknowledge,  that  the  subject 
of  conversation  was  not  the  inter- 
pretation of  treaties,  nor  the  fate 
of  nations,  but  the  merits  of  the 
Vichy  waters,  and  their  beneficial 
effects  on  the  digestive  or^ms. 

Again,  she  knew  Lord  Holyhead 
by  si^ht*  and  she  did  weave  a 
shocking  little  romance  in  her  own 
head  when  she  saw  a  stealthy  and 
most  affectionate  squeeze  of  the 
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kaad  iotercbamed  by  his  lordship 
with  a  remarkably  pretty  woman^ 
hanging  on  an  elderlv  nasband's 
arm,  accompanied  by  the  softest  of 
glances,  and  a  whispered  Tm  so 
glad  yoa're  come.*  80  she  was! 
TOT  he  ought  to  have  dined  with 
them  that  day^  and  she  was  his 
chief  pet,  and  favonrite  of  all  his 
sisters.  Moreover  she  marked  the 
meeting  of  a  couple  who  seemed 
to  know  and  yet  not  to  know  each 
other,  their  recognition  was  so 
distant  and  constrained,  their  looks 
so  embarrassed,  and  qnickly  averted. 
Bella  resolved  in  her  own  mind 
that  they  must  be  secret  enemies, 
all  the  more  bitter  that  the  forms 
of  society  compelled  them  to 
reciprocal  dviHty.  Had  she  seen 
the  same  pair  together  at  four 
o'clock  that  afternoon,  she  could 
only  have  concluded  that  they  must 
have  quarrelled  since.  Altogether 
she  voted  it  was  rather  stupid  than 
otherwise,  and  began  to  think  that 
she  would  be  ^d  when  it  was 
time  to  go  home. 

£ut  Bella's  eye  bri^t^ied  once 
more  as  she  saw  a  gentleotum.  wind- 
ing his  way  perseveringly  throng 
the  throng,  evidently  to  come  and 
»>eak  to  her.  No,  it  was  not  John 
Gordon,  but  it  was  his  friend,  Mr. 
Orme.  Qilbert  was  unusuallT 
dutiful  to*nidit,he  had  dtned  with 
his  great-unde,  and  now  came  to 
look  in  before  going  to  bed  at  his 
mamma's  'at  hdMne.'  When  he 
saw  Miss  Jones,  he  started  with 
pleasure,  and  made  for  her  point 
Mank.  To  those  who  have  ever 
been  so  foolish  as  to  care  for  any- 
thing- but  themselves,  I  need  not 
explain  why  that  young  lady's  pre- 
sence should  have  been  such  an 
agreeable  surprise.  Have  you  a 
favourite  flower  %  is  there  a  cdiour 
for  ribbons  that  you  prefer )  would 
yoiu  rather  walk  down  one  side 
of  a  street  than  another?  If 
so,  you  know  what  association 
means,  and  you  can  understand 
thai  the  compliment  to  Bdla  was 
the  least  flattering  possible. 

'You  don't  know  Qertrude,  Miss 
Jones,'  said  Gilbert,  shaking  hands 
with  her  warmly,  and  bowing  to 
her  ehaperone ;  '  pray  let  me  l«ing 
Qertmde  to  you.    l£j  Cousin  Get- 


trade;  she  belongs  to  the  house, 
you  know.  Wcmt  you  have  some 
tea)  and,  oh!  Mias  Jones,  how's 
theparTotf 

There  was  something  irresistibld 
in  Gilb^'s  cordial  manner  *  no 
sdiyness  or  reserve  could  stand  be- 
fore it  for  an  instant.  People  felt 
at  their  ease  with  him  directly. 
^  the  time  he  had  found  ma 
cousm  and  detached  her  from  ceiv 
tain  admirers  whom  she  was  tramp- 
ling und^  foot  with  her  usual  dig- 
nity, Bella's  courage  had  risen 
several  de^ees,  and  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  next  to  John 
Gordon,  who  had  not  come  yet, 
nobody  was  so  nice  (that's  the 
word)  as  Mr.  Orme. 

Like  most  high-bred  young  ladies, 
Gertrude  was  also  perfectly  good- 
natured.  The  two  girls  were  fiSends 
directly. 

'Tou  must  ccmie  and  see  me  in 
the  morning.  Miss  Jones,  and  make 
acquaintance  with  my  snuggery 
upstairs.  I  don't  call  ifiese 
'mishes'  meeting  on^s  friends. 
I  am  so  glad,  thoug^i,  that  you 
found  your  way  here  to-night.  I 
have  heard  so  much  of  you  from 
Mr.  Gordon.' 

Bella  coloured.  Some  young 
ladies  Uush  becomingly,  and  some 
do  not :  Miss  Jones  was  of  the 
latter  class.  Lady  Gertrude  scan- 
ned her  narrowly,  and  felt  she 
liked  her  much  better  than  she 
expected.  She  sat  by  her  on  the 
ottoman,,  and  they  were  getting  on 
very  wdl  when  Gilbert  lounged 
up  to  them  once  more,  he  could  not 
keep  away  fresn  Miss  Jones  pour 
cmae, 

'I  have  never  thanked  you  for 
the  pleasant  evening  I  spent  at 
your  house,'  said  he.  'You  were 
not  at  home  when  I  called.  It's 
the  prettiest  villa  in  England, 
Gertrude,  and  Miss  Jones  has  go/t 
a  parrot  that  you  would  give  your 
two  er^es  to  possess.  He  can  talk, 
and  sing,  and  play  the  piano-forte ; 
can't  he.  Miss  Jones)  If  you 
heard  him,  Gertrude,  you'd  never 
look  at  the  canary  again.' 

Bella's  eyes  sparkled,  it  was  no 
light  triumph  to  have  such  a  first- 
rater  in  tow  as  this  good-looking^ 
dmdifled  Mr.  Onne.    Fcffgive  her. 
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demure  Dorcas !  forgive  her,  ascetic 
Agatha!  she  was  but  a  girl  still, 
and  you  are  birds  of  prey  by  nature, 
every  one  of  you,  caged  though  you 
be.  She  answered  "with  unneces- 
sary warmth  >and  animation. 

'Come  again,  if  you  Hke  the 
villa  so  mucn,  Mr.  Orme,  but  come 
earlier.  Papa  is  often  at  home  at 
luncheon-time,  and  I  never  go  out 
till  three,  because  of  my  music 
lesson.' 

He  coloured  to  the  roots  of  his 
hair.  '  He  should  be  delighted  ; 
it  was  so  kind  of  them-^o  hos- 
pitable— ^he  should  like  it  of  all 
things — he  wanted  so  much  to  see 
the  garden — he  was  so  fond  of  a 
garden !' 

Lady  Gertrude  looked  from  one 
to  the  other  in  mute  astonishment. 
Gilbert  fond  of  a^rden  !  this  beat 
everything.  Gracious  Heavens !  he 
must  be  in  love  with  the  girl,  this 
shy,  awkward,  undeveloped,  half- 
educated  miss ! 

*It's  impossible!'  thought  Ger- 
trude. *  It  cannot  be ;  it  must  not 
be  ;  it  shall  not  be !' 

But  her  astonishment  was  lost 
upon  its  object.  Outwardly  he 
seemed  engrossed  in  the  admira- 
tion of  a  very  neat  boot.  Inwardly 
he  was  considering  whether  to- 
morrow would  be  too  soon  to  call 
again,  or  the  next  day;  certainly 
he  might  call  the  next  day. 

*  Go  and  get  me  an  ice,  Gilbert,' 
said  her  ladyship  in  her  most  im- 

gerious  tones,  'and  don't  be  an 
our  about  it.  I  want  it  directly.' 
She  had  a  way  of  ordering  him 
about,  when  she  meant  to  pet  him 
especially,  a  pretty  petulant  way 
that  he  quite  understood,  so  she 
thought ;  and  indeed  many  a  man 
would  have  brought  her  an  ice 
from  the  North  Pole  to  be  so  com- 
manded with  such  a  motive. 
Whilst  he  executed  his  mission  he 
was  scheming  a  thousand  ways  of 
meeting  his  tormentor  here  in  this 
very  house,  at  the  villa,  in  the 
park,  whenever  and  wherever  he 
could  get  a  glimpse  of  her.  His 
head  was  in  a  wnirl — he  scarcely 
knew  what  he  was  doing.  And 
yet  this  was  a  man  who  could  drive 
an  unruly  team  to  an  inch  in  a 
crowded  thorough£Eu*e,  who  could 


steer  a  boat  to  a  nicety  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  whose  friends  beUeved 
him  to  be  heartless.  6tee,  impene- 
trable, and  cold  as  tne  very  ice  he 
handed  to  his  cousin. 

Whilst  she  sipped  it  she  kept 
him  near  her.  She  was  especially 
kind,  and  perhaps  a  little  patroniz- 
ing to  Bella,  but  she  had  deter- 
mined to  make  her  feel  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  that  her  Cousin  was  her 
own  peculiar  property ;  that  the 
idea  of  a  Miss  J  ones  flying  at  such 
high  game  was  simply  ridiculous, 
and  that  to  enter  the  lists  against 
herself,  with  all  her  advantages  of 
person,  position,  and  propinquity, 
was  but  to  ensure  defeat. 

Gilbert,  in  the  happiest  frame  of 
mind,  for  reasons  of  his  own 
played  into  her  hands  unwittingly, 
and  suffered  her  to  appropriate 
and  tyrannize  over  him  with  all 
the  satisfaction  of  a  willing  cap- 
tive. Even  Lady  Olivia  scowled 
at  them  as  she  passed ;  and  Bella, 
who  thought  it  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  the  cousins 
shoiud  be  engaged,  treasured  up 
that  fact,  for  future  comment,  and 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
versation with  a  good-humoured 
vivacity  that  Lady  Gertrude  thought 
rather  *  pushing,  and  Gilbert  never 
thought  about  at  alL  It  was  a 
pretty  game  enough  at  bUndman's- 
DuflF,  and  nobody  caught. 

Bella  would  have  enjoyed  it 
more  had  it  included  another 
player.  In  the  midst  of  her  smiles 
she  winced  every  now  and  then  to 
think  John  Gordon  had  broken  his 
promise,  and  had  not  come.  He  who 
liad  got  her* the  invitation  to  this 
gathering  of  smart  people,  who 
took  such  an  interest  in  her  first 

g lunge  into  society,  who  had  told 
er  so  assuredly  he  would  be  there 
to  take  care  of  her  if  she  wanted 
him,  and  now  to  forget  all  about 
it,  and  not  to  come.  It  was  un- 
like him — it  was  inconsiderate- 
it  was  unkind ! 

No,  Bella,  it  was  none  of  these. 
John  Gordon  attends  to  business 
before  pleasure.  An  express  from 
the  office  reached  him  at  dinner  at 
his  club.  He  has  been  closeted 
for  hours  in  tJiat  office,  poring  over 
accounts  by  the  light  of  a  tallow 
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candle,  in  company  with  a  dirty 
man,  who  looks  as  if  he  had  lust 
come  off  a  long  voyage  and  a  short 
allowance  of  fresh  water,  which  is 
indeed  the  fact.  Since  then  he  had 
been  home  to  dress,  and  is  now 
jingling  here  in  a  hack-cab  as  fast 
as  uiat  vehicle  can  bring  him. 

As  Bella  sailed  downstairs  in 
the  wake  of  her  chaperone,  John 
Gordon  was  coming  up,  but  he 
turned  back  to  accompany  her  to 
the  cloak-room,  and  jjostponed  pay- 
ing his  respects  to  his  hostess  and 
her  daughter  till  he  should  have 
put  her  into  the  carriage,  which 
was  even  then  the  next  in  the 
string,  waiting  to  take  her  ofL 

The  poor  girl  looked  up  reproach- 
fully in  his  face  as  he  prepared  to 
wrap  her  up,  and  held  her  cloak 
out  with  extended  arms  for  the 
purpose  •  but  in  John's  usually  im- 
perturbable countenance  there  was 
a  wistful,  pitying  expression  that 
she  could  not  fathom,  yet  that  she 
was  conscious  she  had  never  seen 
there  before.  Half-frightened  and 
more  than  half  inclined  to  cry,  she 
could  only  get  out — 

'  I  thought  you  were  never  com- 
ing, Mr.  Gordon:  but  thank  you 
for  my  evening  all  the  same.' 

*  I  hope  you  elijoyed  it,'  was  his 
answer  as  he  put  her  into  the  car- 
riage ;  and  again  the  same  pitying 
expression  swept  over  his  features, 
—  Good  night,  Bella — Grod  bless 
you  r 

He  had  never  pressed  her  hand 
so  warmly  till  to-night ;  he  had 
never  said  *  God  bless  you !'  to  her 
in  her  life  before.  What  could  it 
all  mean  ? 

The  crowd  was  thinning  rapidly, 
and  he  made  his  way  upstairs  with- 
out difficulty.  Lady  Olivia's  recep- 
tion was,  for  her,  wonderfully  gra- 
cious, and  Gertrude  was  still 
monopolizing  her  cousin  Gilbert. 
John  Gordon  walked  up  to  them 
with  his  usual  cold  and  impassive 
air.  Gilbert  saw  nothing  in  his 
friend  different  from  usual;  but 
Lady  Gertrude  gave  one  quick 
searching  glance  into  his  fs^e,  and 
put  out  her  hand  to  him,  and 
pressed  his  kindly,  though  she  had 
seen  him  that  afternoon,  and  moved 
her  dress  a  little  so  as  to  make 


more  room  on  the  ottoman  beside 
her.  She  would  never  have  allowed 
it,  but  somehow  to-night  she  took 
a  greater  interest  in  him  than 
usual.  Although  he  was  colder 
and  miore  impassable  than  she  ever 
remembered  him,  she  would  have 
liked  to  have  had.  him  all  to  herself 
in  a  quiet  tite-c^tite.  She  had  so 
many  things  to  ask  him  and  to  talk 
over  with  him  j  so  she  flirted  with 
Gilbert  more  vigorously  than  ever, 
despite  Lady  01ivia?s  scowls,  and 
Mr.  Grordon's  apparent  indifference 
to  herself  and  everything  else. 

It  was  no  false  heraldry  that  re* 
presented  the  Sphinx  as  a  woman 
down  to  the  girdle. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

*  A  HITCH  IN  THE  lUSEL.' 

The  days  wore  on.  The  Derbv 
came  and  passed.  People  dressed, 
and  dined,  and  flirted,  and  wagered, 
smd  ran  in  debt,  taking  what  they 
believed  to  be  their  pleasure,  broil- 
ing on  the  pavement  of  Pall-Mali, 
or  wet  to  the  skin  on  the  slopes  of 
Ascot ;  and  Gilbert,  moving  from 
habit  in  the  accustomed  circle,  went 
about  it  aU  like  a  man  in  a  (fream. 
The  malady  from  which  he  was 
suffering  so  far  resembles  the  ague 
that  its  hot  and  cold  fits  succeed 
each  other  in  regular  alternation. 
Gilbert  had  at  least  two  paroxysms 
of  each  in  the  twenty-rour  hours, 
and  was  fast  waning  into  a  state 
of  nervous  imbecility.  He  became 
thoughtful,  moody,  impatient,  and 
averse  to  the  society  of  his  friends. 
Holyhead's  abrupt  opinions  and 
worldly  mitxims  seemed  heartless 
and  unfeeling;  old  Landless  was 
simply  a  bore,  without  the  advan- 
tage of  being  a  well-principled  one ; 
and  as  for  Qiarley  Wing,  he  began 
to  wonder  what  was  the  merit,  after 
all,  •  of  Qiarley  Wing  ?  He  wasn't 
clever,  he  wasn't  well-informed; 
and  no  man  professing  such  a  low 
esteem  for  women  could  be  either 
good-hearted  or  respectable.  This 
was  becoming  a  sore  point  with 
Gilbert.  In  the  mommg-room  at 
White's,  or  the  gossiping  circles  of 
his  other  clubs,  he  was  liable  to 
hear  certain  opinions  broachedfrom 
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wMcli  lie  wmfied  as  from  a  xed-iiot 
iron.  Gentlemen  of  all  ages  allow 
themsdyes  coasiderablB  latitude  in 
ike  discussion  of  topics  which  per- 
hi^  are  better  iM>t  discussed  3i  alL 
]^  assuming  to  speak  from'e2q>e< 
lience  they  would  £Edn  infer  that 
they  themselves  are  irresistible; 
and  a  man  who  confines  himself  to 
geneialxties,  need  never  fear  reproof 
or  contradictian.    Fen:  my  part,  I 


think  Bayard  is  a  better  example 
than  Lovelaoe.  I  think  he  whom 
a  woman  has  trusted  should  for 
that  reason  be  tihe  champion  not 
the  accuser  of  her  sex.  I  mink  the 
braggart  wiio  assumes  a  tnumph 
to  which  be  is  not  entitled  deserves 
to  meet  as  summary  a  fate  as  the 
indiscreet  intruder  in  a  certain  Irish 
fairy  tale,  and  I  ^n  cocdiallyin 
the  enchaoted  distich  >— 


Woe  worth  the  coward  that  ever  he  was  bom, 

Who  did  not  dare  to  dzaw  the  sword  before  he  blew  the  horn. 


Pooar  Gilbert  hated  tiie  vary  sight 
of  Flippasit  now.  BCe  wondnred  he 
could  ever  have  listenedpatieaxthrto 
that  '  begmHng  tongue,  or  looted 
without  loathing  on  those  hyacin- 
thine  locks^  the  pride  of  a  coiffeur's 
art.  He  said  as  much  to  Holyhead 
one  day. as  they  turned  out  of  St. 
JamesVstreet,  and  the  energetic 
peer  at  once  avowed  Ms  opinion 
that  ^Flippant  was  a  d— d  old 
humbug.  But,  after  aU,  QiLbert, 
TDj  boy,  women  are  very  miach 
ahke!'  AndthenhefelltotaUdng 
of  BravcMira.  Of  Bravoura!  and 
Gilbert's  type  all  the  time  was  Ada 
Latnner. 

He  had  now  but  one  object  in 
tiie  day,  or  rather  one  in  every  two 
days.  This  was  his  waJk  across  the 
Park  with  his  en&Laver.  Three 
limes  a  week  £or  ten  minutes  he 
could  conveise  with  Mrs.  Latimer. 
Thirty  minutes  a  week,  or  two 
hours  in  a  month.  At  this  rate  he 
could  enjoy  her  society  for  one  day 
in  every  calendar  year ;  or  about 
fiEE  wec4cs  of  his  whole  remaining 
}i&  am)posii^  he  lived  to  aeventy ! 
And  for  this  he  was  content  to 
barter  comfort,  liberty,  friends, 
ambition,  everytMng  he  had  in  tiie 
world,  and  hug  himself  on  the  ex- 
change. Surely  value  reeewed  is  but 
a  rdative  term,  incapable  of  accu- 
rate measurement  or  calculation. 

This  was  one  of  Gilbert's  whi^ 
days.  A  late  breakfast  to  shorten 
the  time  as  much  as  possible— a 
restless  stroll  out  of  doors  to  survey 
his  ground,  as  it  were^  and  enjoy 
bv  anticipation  the  delights  of  his 
afternoon — a  total  neglect  of  aJi 
business  and  duties^  and  a  great 
disinclination  for  society ;  then  an 
elaborate  toilet  as  the  afternoon 


drew  on,  liiddi  unfortunately,  with, 
a  weli-made,  good-looking  subject, 
who  moreover  always  loofced  like  a 
gentleonan,  could  not  be  spun  out 
to  any  great  length ;  afterwards  an 
early  appeaianoe  to  sJiare  the  sdi- 
tude  of  the  Park  with  iiie  son  of 
Peleus,  wMch  was  unnecessary 
as  it  was  wearisome,  inasmuch  as 
ahe  never  came  till  oeaiiy  seven 
o'clock,  to  be  followed  by  two  long 
nervous  hours  of  suspense  and 
anxiety,  avoiding  his^  niends  and 
UBConsdoualy  cutting  his  acquain- 
tance, fie  used  to  uiak  the  clock 
at  the  comer  rrmtt  have  stopped,  so 
provoking!;^  edow  was  the  progress 
t^thatsMningminute-hanoL  VVhat 
misgivings,  too,  lest  idie  should  not 
pass,  after  all  i  ^le  might  be  ill — 
she  might  be  gone  out  of  town— ^ 
she  might  be  anvthing  that  was 
most  unlikely.  He  would  bear  the 
suspense  no  Icmger.  This  should 
be  the  last  time.  To-day  he  would 
tell  her,  come  what  might,  and  put 
a  stop  to  it  one  way  or  taie  other. 
Yes ;  no  woman  alive  should  make 
a  fod.  of  him  beyond  a  certain 
point.  At  last !  There  she  was. 
God  bless  her  i  To-day  he  would 
certainly  tell  her  \ 

But  he  didrCt  tell  her,  neverthe- 
less, for  she  never  gave  him  an  op- 
portunity, because  she  loved  him ; 
and  he  never  made  one  for  the  same 
reason. 

^or  forty  minutes  or  so  after  the 
walk  he  was  soothed  and  calm  and 
tolerably  comfortable.  Then  the 
reaction  began  again ;  and  the  worry 
and  fidget  to  last  for  another  seven- 
and-f  orty  hours. 

These  were  the  vjkiiie  days.  The 
hLack  ones  were  ditto  repeated, 
without  Idle  intervening  period  of 
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delight.  Tliey  pasaed  very  slowly ; 
and  he  was  glad  when  they  were 
over.  Yet  am  I  not  sure  that  they 
were  the  most  uncomfortable,  alter 
all 

Now,  it  may  seem  strange  that  a 
gentleman  of  Mr.  Onne's  standing 
and  experience  should  have  f  oimd 
such  dimcttlty  in  obtaining  a  tite^ 
tite  with  the  lady  of  his  anections, 
whowasmoreoverherownmistress; 
and  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
Gilbert  did  not  know  perfectly  well 
where  she  resided,  although  with 
intuitive  delicacy  he  had  never 
asked  the  question  of  herself^  else 
where  would  be  the  use  of  those 
fimctionanes  in  white  hats  and  red 
waistcoats,  who  with  singular  at- 
tention to  *the  unities,'  adopt  tha 
very  colours  of  the  Fost-oifice 
Directory  and  Oourt  Guide?  Indeed, 
he  had  walked  past  the  house  many 
a  night  when  the  moon  was  up,  and 
Ada  fieist  asleep ;  but  he  had  nev^ 
ventured  to  call  upon  her,  as  he 
would  have  done  long  ere  tlus  had 
she  been  a  duchess ;  nor  had  he 
ever  intruded  on  the  music-lessons 
in  Belgrave-square  or  the  villa, 
though  often  sorely  tempted  at 
both.  This  backwardness  explains 
itself  at  once  to  those  who  know 
by  experience  the  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  of  true  affection, 
though  to  the  Flippant  school  it 
woula  seem  an  inexcusable  waste 
of  time.  That  'fSednt  heart  never 
won  £air  lady,'  may  be  as  true  as 
any  other  Moverb,  but  the  stouter 
the  heart  the  fainter  it  is  likely  to 
prove  in  any  ajggression  on  the  feel- 
ings of  her  it  really  loves.  So 
Gubert  contented  himself  perforce 
with  his  alternate  afternoons,  and 
longed  and  pondered,  and  resolved 
to  ^e  some  decisive  measures,  and 
didn't ! 

At  last,  one  dull  afternoon,  when 
the  Park  was  nearly  empty  from 
the  combined  influence  of  a /<^^  at 
Chiswick  and  a  drizzling  rain,  th^e 
was  no  Mrs.  Latimer. 

Gilbert  bounced  about,  and  made 
himself  very  hot  and  angry,  and  at 
last  resigned  himself  to  tne  fact, 
after  he  had  waited  till  eight  o'dodc, 
and  was  wet  to  the  skin,  attributing 
it  to  the  weather,  whicn  he  cursed 
with  improper  energy,  and  wishing 


he  could  annihilate  the  intervening 
period  that  must  elapse  before  he 
eould  see  her  again.  Two  davs 
afterwards  he  was  at  his  post  half* 
an-hour  earlier  than  usuat  It  was 
a  bright  hot  afternoon,  and  all 
London  seemed  to  have  congregated 
about  the  Serpentine.  StiH,  no 
Mrs.  Latimer  !  That  day  he  waited 
till  dark,  and  went  to  bed  without 
any  dinner  in  a  frame  of  mind  by 
no  means  enviable  or  edifying: 
What  could  it  mean?  She  must 
have  done  it  on  purpose.  Heart- 
less! fl<Me!  unfeeling!  No;  he 
would  not  blame  her.  He  would 
give  her  one  more  chance.  He 
would  wait  for  two  days,  and  then 
it  would  be  a  week,  a  whole  week^ 
since  he  had  seen  her«  If  she 
didn't  come  then,  he  would—— 
What  would  he  do?  He  was  fain 
to  postpone  the  contemplation  of 
such  a  contingency.  So  ne  chafed 
and  fr^ed,  and  waited  a  whole 
week,  and  still  she  didn't  come  i 

Ada^  too,  had  in  the  meantime 
been  hving  a  strange,  unsetl^life 
of  alternate  hopes  and  misgivings, 
dashed  with  no  inconsiderable 
twinges  of  uncertainty  and  self- 
reproach.  Yet  through  the  motley 
web  there  ran  one  golden  thread  of 
secret  loy,  which  she  prized  the 
more  that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
disentangle  it  from  the  hopeless 
confusion  through  which  it  twined. 
Woman-like,  she  concealed  her  feel- 
ings even  from  herself,  satisfied, 
and  more  than  satisfied^  with  her 
modicum  of  present  happmess.  She 
dwelt  far  more  than  she  was  aware 
on  the  cherished  walks,  and  looked 
back  on  them,  and  forward  to  them, 
with  an  engrossing  interest  that 
sufficiently  filled  up  the  intervening 
hours.  Besolutely  refusing  to  look 
into  the  future,  she  had  not  courage 
to  ask  herself  one  or  two  questions, 
which  she  had  a  vague  suspicion 
were  of  some  importance  to  her 
welfare,  till  they  were  at  last  forced 
upon  her  unexpectedly,  and  could 
be  put  off  no  longer. 

It  was  one  of  the  white  days,  and 
Mrs.  Latimer  was  at  luncheon  in 
the  villa  previous  to  Miss  Jones's 
music-lesson.  Bella,  being  late  as 
usaal— for  she  was  as  unpunctual 
as  she  was  good-natured-^inaisted 
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on  her  teacher  sitting  down  with 
her  to  roast  chicken  when  they 
ought  to  have  been  murdering  a 
duet.  They  were  quite  alone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  butler,  footman, 
and  page-boy,  and  discoursed  freely 
as  if  those  domestics  were  both 
deaf  and  dumb.  Bella  was  full  of 
her  evening  in  Belgrave-square,  and 
loud  in  praise  of  Lady  Gertrude, 
how  she  looked,  what  sbe  had  on, 
all  about  her.  Mrs.  Latimer  felt 
she  was  treading  upon  dangerous 
ground;  but  she,  too,  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Lady  Gertrude ; 
and  there  was  a  certain  fascination 
in  the  subject  that  led  her  on 
against  her  will. 

*  She  is  very  handsome,'  said  Mrs. 
Latimer,  thinking  of  a  certain  fa- 
nuly  likeness  which  no  one  else 
could  have  traced,  *  and  very  clever, 
and  altogether  a  very  charmmggirl. 

'  That  she  is  !'.  exclaimed  enthu- 
siastic Bella.  ^  Now,  if  I  had  been 
a  gentleman,  I  should  have  fsdlen 
in  love  with  her  too  directly,  and 
married  her  at  St.  George's,  all  in 
order,  the  first  week  in  August. 
(Some  more  chicken,  dear?  Let 
me  give  you  the  merry-thought.) 
I  declare  I  think  Mr.  Orme  is  a 
very  lucky  man !' 

*  Why  so  ?*  gasped  Ada,  turning 
as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  pushing 
her  plate  away. 

*0h!  don't  you  know?  replied 
Bella,  still  intent  upon  the  chicken  - 
*  they  say  he's  engaged  to  her ;  and 
I'm  sure  the  other  night  nothing 
could  be  more  attentive.  He's  very 
nice,  too.  You  met  him  here  once, 
and  sat  next  him  at  dinner.  Don't 
you  remember  f 

Remember!  Poor  Ada!  Luckily 
her  companion  was  still  so  en- 
grossed with  the  merry-thought 
that  she  did  not  remark  how  paler 
and  paler  grew  the  music-mistress's 
cheek ;  but  the  observant  butler, 
who  held  stoutly  by  his  master's 
opinion  that  there  is  nothing  like 
old  sherry,  filled  her  glass  by  stealth 
to  the  brim. 

How  the  music-lesson  went  on 
after  this,  Ada  knew  no  more  than 
I  do.  Fortunately  for  her,  a  strong 
leavening  of  indignation,  amongst 
her  other  feeling,  prevented  her 
giving  way.     *Then  he  was  en- 


gaged to  be  married  all  the  time,' 
thought  she,  and  if  she  was  pale 
before,  her  cheeks  burned  with 
fiery  blushes  now,  *  all  the  time  he 
professed  to  be  so  glad  to  see  me. 
And  I — ^f  ool  that  I  was ! — ^meeting 
him,  and  watching  for  him,  and 
longing  so  to  see  him.  What  must 
he  think  of  me?  What  must  he 
have  thought  of  me  aU  sdong  ^  She 
would  have  liked  to  hide  herself 
for  a  year.  She  was  more  angry 
with  herself  than  with  him.  She 
was  hurt,  and  sick  at  heart. 

But  she  must  go  through  her 
lessons.  From  the  Regent's  Park 
to  Bayswater,  from  Bayswater  to 
Knightsbridge,  from  Knightsbridge 
to  fielgrave-square.  There  is  no 
respite  for  the  bees,  and  herein  they 
sting  themselves  less  poignantly 
with  their  sorrows,  than  do  the 
idler  drones.  Er6  she  sat  down  to 
the  piano-forte  with  Lady  Gertrude, 
she  began  to  think  it  might  not  be 
true.  Women  read  other  women 
easily  enough,  and  the  young  lady's 
manner  was  scarcely  that  of  a 
Jumcee,  Where  was  the  dreamy  look, 
the  unconscious  smile,  the  atmo- 
sphere of  happiness,  that  diffuses 
itself  around  those  who  have  at- 
tained their  goal  ?  Lady  Gertrude 
was  quick,  lively,  energetic,  as 
usual;  completely  engrossed  with 
her  lesson,  somewhat  sarcastic  also, 
and  not  the  least  in  the  world  like 
a  maiden  pondering  on  her  absent 
lover.  Probably  the  whole  report 
was  but  one  of  the  idle  rumours  of 
the  world.  It  made  her  cross- 
examine  herself,  though,  pretty 
searchingly,  the  while  her  pupil 
warbled  a  cavatina,  making  two 
mistakes  and  a  false  note  unde- 
tected ;  and  she  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  at  least  the  walks  must 
be  discontinued  from  henceforth^ 
she  must  break  herself  of  this  folly, 
for  her  own  sake,  for  his  sake; 
ah !  then  it  would  be  easier ;  and 
so,  no  more  sunshine  for  Aer,  but 
the  old  gloomy  life,  darker  than 
ever  it  had  been  before.  It  seemed 
hard,  very  hard.  She  would  have 
liked  to  put  her  head  in  her  hands, 
and  cry  till  she  got  better.  Lady 
Gertrude  was  singing  false  and  un- 
rebuked.  A  figure  footman  walked 
up  to  the  piano-forte  with  a  note — 
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*  Mr.  Orme's  servant  waiting  for 
an  answer,  my  Lady.' 

Again  tne  cold  sick  feeling  crept 
round  Ada's  heart.  Her  pupil 
stopped  singing,  read  the  missive, 
ana  flun^  it  asiae  with  the  careless 
observation,  *No  answer.'  As  it 
rested  on  the  music-stand^  Mrs. 
Latimer  could  not  avoid  seeing  his 
handwriting  on  the  half-tumied 
page;  it  began — *  Dearest  Gertrude.' 

Tms  was  the  reason  the  walks 
were  discontinued ;  and  Gilbert 
driven  to  such  a  pitch  of  mono- 
mania as  I  am  powerless  to 
describe. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he 
sat  quietly  down  under  his  priva- 
tion. Would  she  have  likea  him 
better  if  he  hadl  No;  he  called 
boldly  at  her  lodgings ;  when  I  say 
boldly,  I  mean  that  he  concealed 
his  trepidation  (which  is  after  all 
the  triie  definition  of  courage),  and 
confronted  a  maid-of-all-work  with 
as  much  sang  frovd  as  he  could 
muster.  *  Mrs.  Latimer  was  not  at 
home,'  of  course!  *When  would 
she  be  at  home  ?* — equally  of  course 
*  It  was  very  uncertain.'  The  maid- 
of-all-work  in  furnishing  her  report, 
stated  that  '  the  gentleman  seemed 
quite  disappointed-like;'  and  my 
lady  readers  will  best  understand 
the  confidence  which  Ada  gathered 
from  such  an  announcement,  and 
the  encouragement  it  gave  her  to 
proceed  in  that  thorny  path  which, 
because  it  entailed  a  painful  amount 
of  self-sacrifice,  she  was  persuaded 
must  be  the  right  one ;  *Pleasant, 
but  wrong,'  and  its  converse  seem 
to  comprise  the  standard  by  which 
women  regulate  their  duties  and 
their  relaxations. 

Then  he  tried  the  Villa,  and 
found  himself  let  in  for  a  heavy 
luncheon  ttbe-h-iJk/e  with  the  Alder- 
man, and  narrowly  escaped  a  drive 
back  into  London  with  Bella  in  the 
sociable.  Also  he  called  in  Belgrave- 
square  about  the  accustomed  hour 
of  the  musio-lesson,  and  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  before 
Gertrude  complained  that  her  mis- 
tress had  got  a  cold,  and  had  written 
to  postpone  any  further  tuition 
9me  die,  Gilbert  was  at  his  wits' 
end.  It  was  poor  consolation  to 
walk  under  her  windows  at  mid- 
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night,  but  he  did  it,  notwithstand- 
ing; and  she,  lyin^  wide-awaie, 
and  thinking  now  difficult  it  was 
to  be  good,  heard  his  footfall  on 
the  pavement,  and  never  doubted 
but  it  was  the  policeman ! 

I  have  seen  a  dog  sit  up  and  beg 
at  a  closed  door.  I  have  seen  a 
dog  kicked  and  beaten  for  following 
its  master.  I  have  wondered  at 
that  canine  instinct  of  fidelity  which 
accompanies  true  courage  and  sin- 
gleness of  heart,  and  I  have  been 
sorry  for  the  dog.  Would  Ada 
have  been  pleased  to  know  the  man 
who  loved  her  was  watching  for 
hours  under  the  gas-lamps  only  to 
be  near  her?  would  she  have  loved 
him  better,  or  prized  his  devotion 
the  less  to  be  so  secure  of  it  9  I  do 
not  know  women  well  enough  to  give 
an  answer.  I  only  know  what  he 
thought  of  her — ^the  best,  the  purest, 
the  noblest  of  God's  creation ;  he 
could  have  bowed  the  knee  to  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  woman  for 
her  dear  sake. 

Pacing  up  and  down  absorbed  in 
this  rational  adoration  of  a  closed 
shutter,  he  was  the  only  passenger 
in  the  quiet  street  save  one.  Alas ! 
for  the  ghostly  fi^re  that  flitted 
round  the  comer  in  its  dingy  gar- 
ments, and  leered  at  him  with  dull, 
faded  eye,  and  stretched  a  wan. 
dirty  hand  for  alms,  and  accostea 
him  in  the  hollow  whisper  that 
tells  of  sore  trouble,  and  want,  and 
weakness,  and  gin.  You  meet  them 
every  night,  gentlemen.  Every 
night  of  your  lives,  as  you  walk 
home  along  the  echoing  streets, 
from  your  clubs  or  other  resorts, 
from  wine,  and  friendship,  ana 
fascination,  and  merrv-making, — 
home  to  the  comfortable  house,  to 
the  luxurious  dressing-room  next 
door  to  that  sacred  chamber  where 
nestles  the  loved  one,  flushed  and 
warm  amidst  her  deHcate  white 
draperies,  restless  even  in  her  sleep 
because  you  tarry  long.  Think  of 
her  whose  only  refuge  is  the  gin- 

Salace.  whose  daily  bread  is  the 
egraaation  'of  the  streets.  For 
God's  dear  sake  have  pitv  on  her ! 
She  was  not  always  bad;  she  is 
not  all  bad  now.  You  too  have 
been  in  temptation,  have  you  resis- 
ted it  %    You  too  have  sinned,  have 
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yon  been  ptminlied  as  you  deserved  1 
Must  this  poor  scapegoat  bear  the 
enormities  of  a  wnole  people,  and 
is  yours  the  hand  to  dnye  her  out 
into  the  wilderness^  lost  and  lonely, 
and  shut  the  gate  oi  the  fold  against 
her  for  ererf  The  deeper  she  has 
sunk  the  more  need  has  she  of 
help.  The  virtuous  have  heaven 
and  earth  too  on  their  side,  but  if 
all  were  good,  Mount  Calvary  had 
been  but  a  nameless  hill  to  this 
day.  You  too  must  needs  beg  for 
mercy  ore  lon^.  Hold!  this  is  but 
a  semsh  consideration.  Think  of 
what  One  would  have  done  had  he 
been  on  earth.  Is  the  Qospel  a 
romance  ?  or  is  it  true  that  He  said, 
'  Qo  thou,  and  do  likewise  f 

There  was  five  minutes'  conversi^ 
tion  between  Gilbert  and  the  hap- 
less, abandoned  wavfarer.  Apolice* 
man  walking  his  beat  scanned  the 


couple  searchingly,  and  passed  on. 
Ere  he  turned  the  comer,  Gilbert 
had  wished  her  a  kindly  ^Good- 
night' The  poor  woman  couldn't 
speak  for  sobbing.  *"  It's  not  for  the 
money,'  gasped  she,  taking  the 
{flove  out  of  his  hand,  and  kissing 
it ;  ^  it's  not  for  the  money,  but  the 
good  words,  the  first  Pve  heard 
this  six  months.  God  bless  your 
kind  heart!  If  eveir  gentleman 
was  like  you,  I  wouldn't  be  what 
I  am  this  night  I  So  help  me  Him 
thafe  made  me,  but  Til  take  your 
advice  and  tryr 

It  is  rather  a  waste  of  time  to 
lounge  about  under  the  windows  of 
your  ladye-love,  more  particularlv 
at  midnight,  and  in  an  east  wind. 
On  this  occasion,  however,  Gilbert 
w^it  to  bed  at  2  a.m.,  not  entirely 
dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  his 
walk. 
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THEEE  is  a  trying  crisis  in  the 
life  of  every  boy  when  he 
begins  to  discover  that  his  elders 
are  not  infedlible,  and  when  the 
natural  expansion  of  his  own  mind 
forces  him  to  think  on  manv  sub- 
iects  other  than  those  think  who 
nave  hitherto  trained  him.  He  may, 
it  is  true,  one  day  once  more  agree 
with  them ;  but  the  points  of  view 
from  which  the  boy  and  the  man 
regard  life  are  often  radically  dis- 
tinct. 
And  thus  there  arises  at  such  a 


period  a  certain  coldness  and  want 
of  openness  in  a  son's  relation  to 
his  uther,  very  trying  to  both,  but 
especially  so  to  the  elder,  who  is 
puzzled  and  discouraged  at  such  a 
response  to  his  efforts. 

Such  a  crisis,  to  some  extent  in- 
evitable, is  greatly  increased  by  the 
severance  that  takes  place  when 
the  son  goes  to  school  Cowper's 
words  are  painfully  true.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  bo;^8  return  home 
after  his  first  experience  of  school- 
life— 


Arriyed,  he  feels  an  unexpected  change, 
He  blushes,  hangs  his  heaid,  is  shy  and  strange, 
Ko  longer  takes,  as  once,  with  fearless  ease, 
His  faTonrite  stand  between  his  father's  knees, 
But  seeks  the  oornir  of  some  distant  seat. 
And  eyes  the  door  and  watches  a  retreat, 
And  least  familiar  where  he  should  be  most, 
Feels  all  his  happiest  priTileges  lost. 

Here  begins  with  most  that  long  complaint 
Of  filial  frankness  lost,  and  lore  grown  faint, 
Which,  oft  neglected,  in  lifers  waning  years 
A  parent  poars  into  regardless  ears. 


For  on  entering  into  a  school  there 
comes,  with  increasing  powers  of 
mind,  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil,  a  knowledge  which  too  often 
brixigs  shame.    At  home  he  has 


knelt  to  pray  each  morning  and 
each  evening,and  one  such  occasion 
neglected  would  have  been  grave 
matter  of  reproof  for  conscience : 
in  his  new  world  he  finds  that  if 
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in  H»  dormitory  an  evening  prayer 
IS  said,  the  momuig  at  least  passes 
unmarked ;  but  the  voices  vhidi 
have  been  silent  then  ring  none  the 
less  merrily  through  the  day.  He 
learns  words  whose  strength  and 
coarseness  may  serve  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  wit,  but  which  he 
would  not  dare  repeat  were  his 


mother  or  sisters  by  *  and  to  think 
that  a  truth  withheld  is  more 
venial  than  a  lie  told,  if  even  that 
carries  with  it  any  grave  ^shonoox. 
And  the  sacred  secrets  of  life,  the 
divine  mysteries  of  sex,  become 
known  to  him  to  serve  as  the  point 
for  a  ribald  jest,  if  indeed  they  be 
not  yet  further  degraded.  There  also 


Shall  he  learn,  ere  sixteen  winters  old. 
That  authors  are  most  useful  pawned  or  sold, 
That  pedantry  is  all  that  schools  impart, 
But  tayems  teach  the  knowledge  of  the  heart. 
There  waiter  Dick  with  Bacchanalian  lays 
Shall  win  his  heart,  and  have  his  drunken  praise. 
His  counsellor  and  bosom  friend  shall  prore. 
And  some  street-pacing  harlot  his  first  Iot^. 


It  would  be  most  untrue  to  say  that 
such  was  a  complete  picture  of  most, 
perhaps  even  of  any,  sdiools ;  but 
few  would  deny  that  a  set  of  boys 
such  as  we  have  described  does  exist 
in  all  our  large  schools,  even  if  it 
does  not  give  a  tone  to  tnem.  The 
presence  of  such  a  sore  does,  more 
or  less,  affect  the  whole  body ;  and 
any  father  wbo  sends  his  boy  near 
such  an  evil  companv  does  cer- 
tainly expose  him  to  tne  chance  of 
falling  Within  its  influence. 

Men  have  a  strange  facUity  for 
forgetting  that  which  it  is  disagree- 
able to  remember;  and  the  sins 
and  follies  of  our  own  youth  fiside 
away  in  the  dim  pasW  'We  love 
the  play-place  of  our  earlier  days.' 
Even  as  I  write  there  rises  before 
me  the  vision  of  a  large  grammar- 
flchool  in  the  West,  («  whichy  no 
doubt,  many  who  sinned  and  suf- 
fered there  with  me  remember  only 
the  £urer  features ;  while  on  other 
minds  tiie  whole  life  has  been 
stamped,  never  to  be  e&ced.  And 
mudbt  is  pleasant  to  look  back  upon. 
A  lon^low  house  behind  along, 
low,  hchen-eovered  wall,  in  "oaxt 
fronted  by  a  colonnade,  and  endiog 
on  a  steep  gabled  roof,  covered  with 
Virginian  creeper  and  westeria^ 
fiicing  a  grand  minster  church,  in 
the  very  grave-yard  of  which  the 
house  stood.  Tiie  little  town  was 
one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  a 
lovely  country ;  was  very  quiet,  yet 
was  wakened  many  times  in  the 
day  by  the  passing  coaches  on  the 
Qreat  West^  road.  There  never 
iretesodi  apple  orchards  in  any 


other  land — ^indeed  it  was  not  far 
from  Avilion.  the  island  valley 
-nowhere  else  such  streams,  where 
on  a  rare  holiday  we  gained  a  rarer 
bathe.  And  yet  life  there  waa 
miserable;  Two  or  three  very  dear 
friends  remain  to  me  from  among 
that  crowd  of  boys,  yet  they  were 
not  scliool  Mends,  but  remade  in 
after-life  :  and  these,  with  one  ex* 
ception,  would  agree  with  me  that 
the  school  was  a  place  where  jus- 
tice and  fairness  were  terms  of  un* 
known  meaning  to  the  master,  and 
purity,  truth,  honour  were  there- 
fore unknown  among  the  boys. 
The  one  exception  was  one  of  those 
rare  souls  who  touch  pitch  and  are 
not  defiled,  and  who  does  not,  I 
believe,  to  this  day  know  the  sins 
with  which  he  was  encompassed. 
The  rest  would,  as  I  say,  agree  with 
me  when  these  facts  were  pressed 
on  them ;  but  speaking  without 
thought  would  remember  the  beau- 
ties of  the  spot,  the  unaccustomed 
pleasures  of  a  *  ticket  holiday,'  the 
affection  for  schoolfellows  lasting 
but  for  a  day. 

And  if  this  be  the  case  in  look- 
ing back  on  such  school  life,  far 
more  is  it  so  when  <yar p^lic  schools 
are  in  question;  where  evil  is 
largely  tmnpered  by  good;  where 
justice  guides  the  masters,  and  a 
certain  definite,  and.  in  some  re- 
spects, high  code  of  honour  rules 
the  boys :  where  friendships  really 
were  stable,  and  character  really 
was  formed. 

There  is,  too»  a  certain  conser^ 
vatism  wludi  grows  on  all  jmeft 
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about  middle  life,  when  sons  are 
bom  to  them.  They  do  not  like  to 
hear  that  even  those  things  which 
were  grievous  to  them  should  be 
altered,  if  with  them  must  fall  any- 
thing which  was  dear.  Hence  the 
vehement  opposition  to  such  a 
scheme  as  the  partial  removal  of 
the  public-school  matches  from 
'  Lord's,*  and  the  alteration  of  the 
time  in  those  which  yet  are  played 
there.  Hence  the  self -laudation  in 
speeches  at  Eton  and  Harrow  and 
Winchester  dinners,  and  an  easy 
persuasion  that  the  good  points  of 
our  schools  remain,  while  time  has 
corrected  the  eviL     ' 

But  the  reason  above  all  why 
boys  are  sent  to  school^  thus  to 
rough  it  as  their  fathers,  to  have 
good  and  bad  placed  before  them, 
taking  the  one  or  the  other  by 
chance,  is  that  there  is  nothing 
else  to  be  done  with  them.  It  is 
not  true,  ordinarily  speaking,  that  a 
father  is  the  best  mstructor.  Most 
men  have  their  own  business  which 
employs  them  during  the  best 
hours  of  the  day ;  either  they  must 
neglect  this,  or  their  children's 
education  must  be  desultory  and 
unsatisfactory  should  they  under- 
take it.  With  most  people,  also, 
classics  and  mathematics,  so  useful 
in  training  the  mind,  are  not  so 
retained  as  to  be  available  for 
teaching  with  any  accuracy,  save 
where  their  study  has  been  con- 
tinued for  this  very  end. 

Private  tuition  at  home  is  a  thing 
far  beyond  the  means  of  men  in 
general,  and  even  when  attainable 
a  youth  fresh  from  his  university 
life  and  his  degree,  bores  the 
steady-going  middle-a^ed  parent, 
while  his  parent  bores  him  in  turn. 
And  in  all  home  education  is  felt 
the  pressing  difficulty  which  stands 
in  the  way  of  amusement  and  em- 
ployment out  of  school  hours.  Not 
all  homes  have  ^rounds  over  which 
to  wander  and  shoot ;  not  all  lads 
have  ponies  to  ride,  nor  is  the  com-, 
panionship  of  grooms  and  keepers 
always  more  im{)roving  than  even 
the  worst  associates  a  boy  mav 
form  at  school.  If  he  has  not  such 
recreations  as  these,  he  phones  his 
mother  and  sisters,  irritates  his 
father,  and  drones  .  and   dawdles 


away  his  leisure  hours.  So  that 
school  is  in  a  measure  forced  on  a 
parent,  however  unwillingly,  who, 
if  he  does  not  shut  his  eyes  to  dan- 
gers, consoles  himself  with  the 
common  saying,  partly  true,  and 
mainly  false, '  Schools  are  not  what 
they  were  in  mv  young  days.* 

Ijiere  is  for  those  who  can  afiford 
it,  the  alternative  of  a  |  gentleman 
who  takes  a  few  pupils,'  but  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  means  a 
small  school,  or  it  shares  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  home  education, 
without  the  possible  advantages : 
while  Mr.  Hopley's  case  revealed 
what  such  a  private  tutor's  may  be 
in  spite  of  all  precautions. 

It  must,  then,  I  think,  be  fuUy 
admitted  that  schools  are  neces- 
sary, and  it  is  a  fact,  admitted  or 
not,  that  in  almost  all  schools  there 
are  some  boys,  bullies,  licentious, 
brutal  I  that  in  many  cases  that 
mysterious  something  which  we 
call  the  tone  of  the  school,  in 
others  the  vigilance  or  character 
of  the  masters,  keeps  such  a  set 
within  a  small  compass,  while  in 
others  the  evil  spreads  till  the 
whole  is  nigh  to  become  a  very 
cesspool  of  iniquity. 

And  in  all.  a  cautious  and  obser- 
vant master  knows  that  he  lives  as 
it  were  over  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
that  boys'  passions  are  strong,  ana 
boys'  wills  are  weak,  that  vice 
reaches  its  maturity  far  sooner  thim 
virtue,  while  its  growth  may  be 
concealed  even  where  there  is  no 
conscious  and  deliberate  hypocrisy. 

Yet,  even  with  such  drawbacks, 
the  enthusiasm  felt  for  our  great 
public  schools  is  well  deserved. 
Who  in  their  *  meads '  or  *  playing- 
fields  '  alive  with  boys,  wnen  the 
air  is  like  that  of  a  battle-field 
with  the  balls  which  flash  through 
it;  who  by  the  side  of  silver 
Thames  on  a  race  night  at  Eton ; 
in  the  Quadrangles,  when  the  hum 
of  many  classes  at  work  is  heard 
through  open  windows;  who  in 
the  school-chapels  as  boys  troop 
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One  floor  to  tread  with  reverent  feet, 
One  hour  of  rest  for  bat  and  boat, 

can  refuse  to  see  that  the  budding 
intellect,  and  strength,  and  chivalry, 
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and  manhood  of  England  are  nur- 
tured in  such  homes  as  these,  that 
self-govemance  acauired  in  such 
little  republics  really  trains  '  meii 
properly  qualified  to  serve  Grod  in 
CSiurch  and  State  f 

Our  public  schools  are  the  type 
of  English  education.  To  these  in 
greater  or  less  degree  does  every 
master  of  a  {private  school  endea- 
vour to  assimilate  his  own  work ; 
from  these  do  such  masters  gene- 
rally derive  their  own  training ;  on 
the  public  school  system  are  avow- 
edly based  the  modem  *  colleges,^ 
which  add  to  that  system  a  tinge 
of  sectarian  churchmanship,  free- 
dom from  which  is  one  of  the  great 
glories  of  the  older  foundations. 

And  I  firmly  believe  that  on  the 
tone  of  our  public  schools  depends 
that  of  all  other  schools,  which 
follow,  though  slowly,  their  im- 
provement, but  fall  very  rapidly 
with  their  degradation.  The  Eng- 
lish mind  appears  to  take  just  now 
this  view  of  the  case,  and  to  con- 
sider the  schools  of  England  on 
their  trial,  Eton  being  the  first  de- 
fendant. The  evils  which  have 
been  attacked,  and  the  system  up- 
held in  that  place,  are  more  or  less 
the  evils  and  the  system  of  all. 
Into  the  detailB  of  such  controversy 
I  do  not  intend  to  enter;  the  dis- 
cussion will  probably  do  good,  will 
show  more  clearly  the  merits,  and 
do  much  to  reform  the  abuses  of 
that  and  other  similar  foundations. 
Let  the  masters  settle  with  the 
parents  and  the  GomJiUl  Magazine 
whether  or  no  their  gains  are  too 
large,  their  course  of  instruction 
wide  enough,  their  pupils  too  many 
or  too  few;  but  tne  questions 
which  relate  to  the  very  life  of 
schools,  to  the  character  formed,  to 
the  counterbalance  of  good  and 
evil,  are  older  and  deeper,  as  they 
will  be  more  enduring,  than  the 
present  dispute.  If  any  words  of 
mine  can  induce  masters,  parents, 
and  boys  to  examine  the  reasons  of 
the  streng[th  and  the  weakness  of 
school  training,  they  will  not  be 
wholly  wasted  even  should  they^  as 
th^  may,  differ  from  me  in  opinion. 

Foremost  among  the  influences 
bearing  on  a  boy  at  school  is  that 
of  his  companions:    more  direct 


than  that  of  his  masters,  surround- 
ing him  more  unceasingly  than  his 
lessons  or  his  sports,  because  com- 
bined with  both.  At  his  very  en- 
trance into  his  new  life  he  may 
form  associations  which  are  to 
affect  his  whole  character,  before 
his  masters  have  well  learned  to 
know  him  by  sight,  before  they  can 
at  all  understand  his  disposition. 
And  no  relation  of  a  boy  with  those 
around  him  is  regarded  with  such 
different  feelings  by  different  minds 
as  that  brought  about  by  the  insti- 
tution of  '  fagging'  in  schools  where 
it  is  recognised.  A  child  of  ten  or 
eleven  is  assigned  to  a  young  man, 
for  such  he  is,  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen and  upwards,  to  perform  cer- 
tain acts  of  service,  not  now,  as 
once,  in  any  sense  menial,  but  oc- 
casionally irksome  and  difficult. 
Except  at  stated  times,  but  only 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  running 
messages,  he  is  at  the  beck  and  call 
of  any  of  such  standing  in  the 
school  as  the  local  laws  aUow  the 
privilege  of  fagging.  This  part  of 
the  duty  is  a  very  slight  tax,  where 
there  are,  as  is  generally  the  case^ 
many  to  share  the  labour.  As 
wage  for  the  services  rendered  to 
his  master,  he  gains  certain  privi- 
leges. The  fag  becomes  the  elder 
boy's  client,  sits  in  his  room  now 
and  then,  in  order  to  get  his  lessons 
apart  from  the  din  of  other  small 
boys,  is  certainly  protected  by  him 
from  tyranny  of  others,  and  not 
bullied  by  himself;  and  the  feeling 
of  real  attachment  which  often 
exists  between  boys  of  such  dif- 
ferent ages  is  very  rarely  abused. 
The  whole  system  is  checked  by 
strong  though  traditional  .rules, 
which  even  the  most  daring  spirits 
seldom  venture  to  breaL  When 
fagging  is  ruA  recognised,  the  same 
thing  takes  place  subject  to  no 
laws,  and  with  no  corresponding 
advantages.  There  the  strong  are 
always  the  rulers,  the  weak  always 
the  fags ;  there  can  be  no  client- 
ship,  no  legal  protection.  And 
whenever  tms  does  not  exist,  any 
association  of  the  elder  and  younger 
boys  is  exposed  to  dangers  of  a 
very  grave  kind,  while  there*  is 
much  temptation  to  bullying ;  dan- 
gers and  temptations  without  doubt 
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always  present,  bat  much,  lessened 
by  the  fagging  system.  For  it  is  a 
very  rare  thing  that  an  elder  boy 
ahould  bully  or  lead  into  mischief 
his  own  fag,  whom  he  is  bound  to 
protect,  and  does  protect  from 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
cHentship  is  soon  over — ^a  boy  often 
ceases  to  be  a  fag  before  he  ceases 
to  be  a  child  :  the  habit  of  leaning 
on,  and  living  with  his  elders  is 
&rmed ;  he  is  sought  by  those  who 
have  not  attained  the  place  or  the 
responsibiUty  in  which  they  have 
the  power  of  fagging,  and  these 
lead  him  into  miscMei^  perhaps 
intosiiL 

And  here  comes  in  especially  the 
influence  of  the  schoolmaster,  not 
as  teacher,  but  as  guardian  and 
Mend.  Yet  there  is  no  relation  so 
difficult  The  instinct  of  many 
hojs  is  to  look  on  their  master  as 
their  natural  enemy,  to  regard  his 
reproof  or  advice  as  simply  per- 
{!mctor:r,and  not  as  coming  straight 
&om  his  heart.  There  is  some 
truth  in  this  hist  opinion,  since, 
while  be  must  be  just  to  all,  it  is 
impossible  he  can  feel  the  same 
kindly  interest  in  each  of  the  vari- 
ons  characters  under  his  charge. 

And  while  the  same  fault  in  two 
boys  mus,  if  it  be  an  infraction  of 
school  rules,  meet  the  same  punish- 
ment, the  moral  guilt  may  be  so 
different  in  the  two  cases  that  each 
boy,  on  different  grounds,  may  feel 
that  when  justice  is  done,  equity 
has  not  been  regarded.  Confidence 
is  shaken,  and  the  force  of  future 
advice  and  reproof  weakened.  But 
even  if ,  as  in  most  of  our  large 
schools,  there  is  on  the  whole  a 
frank  and  cordial  intercourse  be- 
tween a  boy  and  his  master,  it  is 
no  easy  question  to  decide  when 
and  how  the  elder  shall  touch  on 
subjects  deeper  than  the  ordinary 
routine  of  school  life.  Young  minds 
are  very  sensitive:  it  is  so  easy 
to  overdo  any  talk  on  religion,  so 
difficult  for  one  necessarily  mibued 
with  a  certain  practical  and  worldly 
wisdom  to  avoid  a  tone  of  casuis- 
try in  dealing  with  moral  questions 
for  which  the  young  have  no  turn, 
an(]^  which  they  do  not  understand. 
And  since  the  master  is  placed  in 
trust  by  parents  of  very  various 


shades  of  opinion,  he  is  bound,  not 
indeed  concealing  his  own  convic- 
tions, to  train  the  minds  of  his 
pupils  without  imposing  any  dis- 
tinctive tenets  of  ms  own ;  to  edvf 
cote,  which  requires  far  greater  tact 
than  to  instruct 

To  watch  boys  carefully,  yet  so 
that  watchfulness  never  degene- 
rates into  spying;  to  maintain 
rules,  and  yet  not  smk  into  merely 
a  moral  pouceman;  to  hold  a  schoiH 
in  leading  reins,  yet  never  so  that 
the  control  shall  chafe,  and  hardly 
that  it  should  be  felt :  to  note  the 
slightest  indications  oi  vice,  yet  not 
become  suspicious,  or  losje  that 
charity  which  thinks  no  evil , — all 
this  is  the  work  of  a  master  out  of 
school  It  is  as  well  he  should 
have  an  ideal  standard,  even  though 
he  fall  far  short  of  it. 

I  do  not  intend  discussing  the 
mere  school  work  in  such  a  paper 
as  this,  except  so  fiur  as  it  hesiB  on 
general  character ;  for  scholarship, 
intellect,  and  education  are  not 
the  exclusive  property  of  public 
schools.  Perhaps  as  many  brilliant 
men  have  been  trained  at  home, 
and  by  their  own  unaided  exertions, 
as  in  uie  class-rooms  of  our  schools, 
and  amid  the  keen  strife  of  young 
and  eager  souls.  But  it  certainly 
would  seem  a  point  open  to  ques- 
tion whether,  on  moral  grounds, 
too  great  a  place  is  not  given  in  all 
Engush  education  to  the  reading  of 
those  of  the  classics  who^e  objec- 
tionable features  are  atoned  for  by 
no  equivalent  advanta^  And  while 
undoubtedly  there  is  much  abhor- 
rent to  modem  and  Christian  feel- 
ings in  all  ancient  literature,  while 
it  is  true  also  that  there  is  no  such 
training  for  the  mind  as  the  study 
of  this  literature,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  make  a  selection  of  authors 
and  books  which  will  at  once 
strengthen  the  powers  of  criticism 
and  scholarship,  afford  a  point  of 
contrast  between  ancient  and  mo- 
dem thought  and  manners,  and 
yet  not  set  prematurely  before  boys 
what  is  most  impure  and  unholy. 

Either  in  theory  or  in  fact,  the 
services  in  the  school-church  must 
exercise  a  great  influence  on  the 
school  life.  Within  the  walls  of 
the  plain  little  chapel  at  Eugby, 
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Arnold  rooke  words  whidi  woke 
-echoes  still  ringing  in  many  hearts, 
and  which  were  felt  far  beyona 
his  own  immediate  hearers :  at 
Winchester,  the  quiet  peace  oi  the 
beautiful  building  would  seem  to 
shut  out  all  intruding  cares;  at 
Eton,  the  vast  magnificence  of  the 
collegiate  church  towers  above  the 
clustered  buildings  with  an  air  of 
proud  protection.  And  the  majo- 
rity of  parents  look  to  these  and 
similar  schools  to  provide  for  their 
sons  a  sound  reli^ous  education. 
How  best  to  utilize  this  ^eat 
power,  how  to  bring  spiritual 
things  home  to  boy-life  in  public 
prayer  and  in  sermons,  is  of  oourae 
4Ui  anxious  and  difficult  probLeuL 
Whether  it  be  possible  for  boys  to 
attend  each  day,  and  sometimes 
twice  a  day,  the  whole  of  our  ordi- 
nary Church  service  without  ex- 
cessive weariness,  is  a  question 
which  few  would  answer  in  the 
affirmative^  but  a  service  at  an 
-early  houTj  judiciously  short,  hearty, 
and  musical,  with  well-selected 
lessons,  might  give  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  studies  and  amusements  of 
the  day,  and  tire  none  who  joined 
in  it.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
.  that  when,  as  at  Eton  for  instance, 
the  services  attended  by  boys  are  at 
insular  periods,  and  invariably  at 
inconvenient  hours,  they  are  wearir 
some  in  the  extreme,  and  as  fsu*  as 
possible  devoid  of  all  devotional 
character.  And  it  is  common  ait 
fittch  services  to  see  no  masters 
present  but  those  officially  bound 
to  be  there ;  a  £B.ct  which  says 
plainly  to  the  school  that  the 
whole  matter  really  stands  in  the 
place  of  a  roll-call  or  a  lesson.  Can 
anything  be  imagined  more  de- 
structive of  early  piety  than  such  a 
sham  as  this? 

For  good  or  evil  then,  as  they 
are  arranged  and  conducted,  the 
prayers  and  hours  of  pray^  have  a 
|p:eat  power.  The  sermons  delivered 
in  suoi  cbapels  are,  as  many  have 
found,  a  means  of  influencing  the 
Whole  tcme  of  a  school  Boys  are 
.generally  a  good,  always  a  entical, 
sometimes  an  enthusiastic  audience. 
To  see  a  whole  school,  as  I  have 
seen  it,  under  the  spell  of  a  great 
.orator  in  the  pulpit,  is  a  thing  to 


be  remembered.  The  stillness  of 
feet,  so  apt  to  shuffle  thoughtlessly, 
the  quiet  eves  fixed  on  the  preacher, 
the  parted  lips,  the  thriDing  stir 
running  through  the  lines  of  boys 
as  some  allusion  to  their  habits 
and  temptations  touches  them 
home,  prove  that  the  heart  of  a 
great  sdbiool  is  an  organ  which  one 
who  knows  it  can  play  upon  al- 
most at  will  But  not  to  speak  of 
snch .  exceptional  occaaionB,  the 
usual  preacher  is  and  ought  to  be 
the  head-master,  sometimes  re* 
lieved  by  his  colleagues.  He  knows 
as  none  else  can  the  needs  of  those 
to  whom  he  speaks,  when  to  toudi 
on  matters  peculiar  to  them,  wken 
to  address  them  generally  as  he 
would  another  eongiegation ;  for 
it  is  a  grave  mistake  always  to 
preach  a  ^ecially  school  sermon, 
or  at  least  one  which  boys  can  see 
is  such.  And  the  head-mastm* 
who  during  the  we^  is  critieaUr 
i^uunining  dassical  autlumi  with, 
his  scholM>s,  so  proving  to  th«tn  his 
honesty  and  acenraey,  is  above  all 
the  man  whose  critidsms  they  will 
trust  on  disputed  passages  of 
Scripture,  andi  such  controverted 
points  as  arise  now  and  then  even 
in  the  least  oootroversial  sermons. 
Questions  in  theology  and  politics 
and  science  which  stir  the  minds 
of  men  are  heard  more  faintly  by 
ihe  ears  of  the  young,  and  require 
such  amount  of  answer  as  yo^ng 
minds  can  as  yet  receive.  But  at 
one  public  M^ool,  which  should 
set  an  example  to  the  others,  the 
boys  are  rarely  addressed  by  a.Bv 
whose  words  carry  ireaght  with 
them.  At  Eton  the  provost  and 
fellows  are  the  pveaehers,  and  thie 
fellows  as  a  body  have  certainly 
not  been  chosen  with  much  regsfd 
to  talent  or  effid^cy  in  preacmog; 
and  thus  it  oomes  to  pass  that  boys 
who,  during  the  week,  have  been 
trained  in  correct  prindples  of 
critiduBm,  smile  when  (m  ounday 
they  hear  vague  denuneiadons  <» 
modem  thought,  dreary  platltudee, 
feeble  attempts  to  sJay  more  or  less 
'  extinet  Batans,'  without  one  word 
which  really  goes  home  to  tbe 
hearts  or  tallies  wi^  the  experi- 
ences of  an  audience,  such  as  ought 
to  inspire  the  preacher,  however 
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old,  and  wake  the  dullest  tongues 
to  eloquence.  * 

But  perhaps  the  largest  part  of 
education  is  gained  not  in  the 
classes  or  in  the  chapels,  not  from 
the  preacher  or  the  master,,  but 
from  a  boy's  equals,  in  the  friendly 
association,  and  the  no  less  friendly 
strife  of  -tne  play-bounds.  Here 
all  are  thoroughly  free,  and 
thoroughly  natural,  the  occupations 
are  healthy,  and  sanctioned,  as 
they  are,  encouraged,  occasionally 
joined  by  the  masters,  are  in  them- 
selves  productive  of  unmixed  good. 
The  young  are  quick  to  copy  their 
elders,  and  the  courtesies  of  a 
cricket  field  or  of  a  boat  race  away 
from  school  are  usually  there  also 
observed  with  great  scruple,  so 
that  Harrow,  Eton,  Winchester, 
Rugby,  and  such  like  play-grounds 
are  as  orderly  as  'Lord's  itself. 
Yet  the  association  which  even 
these  games  engender  with  cricket 
and  boating  'cads'  are  far  from 
improving.  Boat-sheds  especially 
have  not  unfrequently  become  mere 
lounging  places  for  the  idlers,  where 
drink  is  easily  procured,  loose  con- 
versation unrestrained,  acquaint- 
ances formed  with  those  wno  are 
even  worse  companions  than  the 
'waiter  Dick*  of  Cowper's  poem. 

In  all  relations,  and  in  every 
phase  of  school  life  the  influence 
of  those  boys  who  are  the  leaders 
in  games  and  amusements  is  natu- 
rally very  considerable.  A  timid 
and  bashful  goodness  is  worth  but 
little  to  any  but  the  possessor  of 
it ;  and  cringing  and  hidden  vice  is 
not  so  harmful  as  when  it  exists  in 
one  who  is  the  leader  of  his  fel- 
lows. A  handsome  presence,  an 
active  foot,  a  strong  arm,  a  quick 
eye,  a  reputation  for  cleverness, 
and  an  exhibition  of  it,  provided 
the  prowess  in  the  field  or  on  the 
river  does  not  suffer,— these  tlungs 
boys,  like  the  simpler  men  of  old, 
still  consider  the  characteristics  of 
a  *  king  of  men.'  Well  is  it  for  the 
school  when  to  these  are  joined  a 
pure  heart,  a  bridled  tongue,  and  a 
scorn  of  all  things  low  and  mean. 
One  such  boy  wilTraise  the  tone  of 
a  school  more  in  a  month  than. 


where  such  an  one  is  lacking,  a 
master  can  raise  it  in  a  year. 

It  may  seem  that  I  have  given 
but  a  gloomy  view  of  the  dangers 
and  e^ls  of  schools,  and  yet,  with- 
out a  paradox,  I  believe  that  no- 
where m  the  world  is  such  training 
for  boys  as  at  our  English  schools. 
A  sagacious  forei^er,  holding  a 
very  high  position  in  this  country, 
said  not  long  since  at,  and  of  one 
of  them,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  school  was  like  that  of  Eng- 
land, fuU  of  faults,  apparently  sure 
to  break  down,  and  yet  that  the 
result  was  excellent.  And  it  may 
be  that  public-school  men  who 
believe  this,  may  think  I  have 
laid  bare  evils  without  due  cause, 
and  without  proposing  any  prac- 
tical cure. 

But  the  plain  statement  of  a 
wrong  is  the  best  cure.  If  schools 
have  improved,  if  tyranny  is  almost 
unknown,  if  a  shameful  deed  is 
more  scouted  among  boys  than 
of  old^  if  language  is  less  coarse,  if 
drinkmg  less  frecjuent,  if  open  re- 
bellion to.  authority  is  now  only  a 
vague  tradition, — ^this  is  not  only 
because  masters  are  more  alive  to 
their  duties  than  in  past  days,  nor 
chiefly  because  of.  this.  They,  in . 
fact,  may,  and  often  do,  overrate 
their  own  part  in  causing  such  a 
change,  may  become  pedants  who 
think  that  on  their  shoulders  lies 
the  whole  of  England's  future;  but 
far  above  their  efforts  in  these  re- 
spects is  the  improvement  which 
the  last  thirty  years  have  wrought 
in  the  homes  of  boys  who  are  sent 
to  schooL  If  a  parent  on  sending  lus 
child  into  such  a  new  world  would 
fairly  look  at,  and  as  far  as  may  be 
caution  him  against  the  perils  of 
his  path;  if  he  would  refuse  to 
admit,  practically,  that  the  tone  of 
school  ought  to  DC  below  that  of 
his  home ;  if  he  would  speak  boldly 
on  subjects  of  which  nis  boy  is 
utterly  ignorant,  till  he  learns 
them  only  through  evil  talk  or 
evil  deeds;  more  would  be  done 
as  a  preventive,  there  would  \}q 
less  need  of  correctives  while  at 
school,  and  less  cause  for  sorrow 
through  after-life. 
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DOES  it  ever  come  across  you, 
my  friend,  with  something  of  a 
start,  that  things  cannot  always  go 
on  in  your  lot  as  they  are  going 
now]  Does  not  a  sudden  thought 
sometimes  flash  upon  you,  a  hasty, 
vivid  glimpse,  of  what  you  will  be 
long  hereafter,  if  you  are  spared  in 
this  world  ?  Our  common  way  is 
too  much  to  think  that  things  will 
always  go  on  as  they  are  going. 
Not  that  we  clearly  think  so :  not 
that  we  ever  put  that  opinion  in  a 
definite  shape,  and  avow  to  our- 
selves that  we  hold  it :  but  we  live 
very  much  under  that  vague,  gene- 
ral impression.  We  can  hardly 
help  it.  When  a  man  of  middle 
age  inherits  a  pretty  country  seat, 
and  makes  up  his  mind  that  he 
cannot  yet  afford  to  give  up  his 
profession  and  go  to  live  at  it,  but 
concludes  that  in  six  or  eight  years 
he  will  be  able  with  justice  to  his 
children  to  do  so,  do  you  think  he 
brings  plainly  before  him  the 
changes  which  must  be  wrought  on 
himself  and  those  around  him  by 
these  years]  I  do  not  speak  of  the 
greatest  change  of  all,  which  may 
come  to  any  of  us  so  very  soon  :  I 
do  not  think  of  what  may  be  done 
by  unlooked-for  accident:  I  think 
merely  of  what  must  be  done  by 
the  passing  on  of  time.  I  think  of 
possible  changes  in  taste  and  feel- 
mg,  of  possible  loss  of  liking  for 
that  mode  of  life.  I  think  of  lungs 
that  will  play  less  freely,  and  of 
limbs  that  mil  suggest  shortened 
walks,  and  dissuade  from  climbing 
hills.  I  think  how  the  children 
will  have  outgrown  daisy-chains, 
or  even  got  beyond  the  season  of 
climbing  trees.  The  middle-aged 
man  enjoys  the  prospect  of  the  time 
when  he  shall  go  to  his  country 
house ;  and  the  vague,  undefined 
belief  surrounds  him,  like  an  atmo- 
sphere, that  he  and  his  children, 
his  views  and  likings,  will  be  then 
just  such  as  they  are  now.  He 
cannot  bring  it  home  to  him  at  how 
many  points  change  will  be  cutting 
into  mm^  and  hedging  him  in,  and 
paring  him  down.  And  we  all  live 
very  much  under  that  vague  im- 
pression.   Yet  it  is  in  many  ways 


good  for  us  to  feel  that  we  are 
going  on — ^passing  from  the  things 
which  surround  us — advancing  into 
the  undefined  future,  into  the  un- 
known land,  ^d  I  think  that 
sometimes  we  all  have  vivid  flashes 
of  such  a  conviction.  I  dare  say. 
my  friend,  you  have  seen  an  old 
man,  frail,  soured,  and  shabby, 
and  you  have  thought,  with  a  start, 
Perhaps  there  is  MyseK  of  Future 
Years. 

We  human  beings  can  stand  a 
great  deiJ.  There  is  great  margin 
allowed  by  our  constitution,  physi- 
cal and  moral.  I  suppose  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  man  may  daily  for 
years  eat  what  is  unwholesome, 
breathe  air  which  is  bad,  or  go 
through  a  round  of  life  which  is 
not  the  best  or  the  right  one  for 
either  body  or  mind,  and  yet  be 
little  the  worse.  And  so  men  pass 
through  great  trials  and  through 
long  years,  and  yet  are  not  altered 
so  very  much.  The  other  day,  walk- 
ing sdong  the  street,  I  saw  a  man 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  ten  years. 
I  knew  that  since  I  saw  him  last 
he  had  gone  through  very  heavy 
troubles,  and  that  these  had  sat 
very  heavily  upon  him.  I  remem- 
bered how  he  had  lost  that  friend 
who  was  the  dearest  to  him  of  all 
human  beings,  and  I  knew  how 
broken  down  he  had  been  for  many 
months  after  that  great  sorrow 
came.  Yet  there  he  was,  walking 
along,  an  unnoticed  unit,  just  like 
any  one  else ;  and  he  was  looking 
wonderfully  well  No  doubt  he 
seemed  pale,  worn,  and  anxious: 
but  he  was  very  well  and  carefully 
dressed;  he  was  walking  with  a 
brisk,  active  step ;  and  I  da,re  say 
in  feeling  pretty  well  reconciled  to 
being  what  he  is,  and  to  the  cir- 
cumstances amid  which  he  is  living. 
Still,  one  felt  that  somehow  a  tre- 
mendous change  had  passed  over 
him.  I  felt  sorry  for  mm,  and  all 
the  more  that  he  did  not  seem  to 
feel  sorry  for  himself.  It  made  me 
sad  to  think  that  some  day  I  should 
be  like  him ;  that  perhaps  in  the 
eyes  of  my  juniors  I  look  like  him 
already,  careworn  and  ageing.  I 
dare  say  in  his  feeling  there  was 
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no  snch  sense  of  Ming  ofL  Per- 
haps he  was  tole]*ably  content.  He 
was  walking  so  fast,  and  looking 
so  sharp,  that  I  am  sure  he  had  no 
desponding  feeling  at  the  time. 
Despondency  goes  with  slow  move- 
ments and  with  vague  looks.  The 
sense  of  having  materially  fallen 
off  is  destructive  to  the  eagle-eye. 
Yes,  he  was  tolerably  content.  We 
can  go  downhill  cheerfully,  save 
at  the  points  where  it  is  sharply 
brought  home  to  us  that  we  are 
going  down-hill.  Lately  I  sat  at 
dinner  opposite  an  old*  lady  who 
had  the  remains  of  striking  beauty. 
I  remember  how  much  she  inte- 
rested me.  Her  hair  was  false,  her 
teeth  were  false,  her  complexion 
was  shrivelled,  her  form  had  lost 
the  round  symmetry  of  earlier 
years,  and  was  angular  and  stiff; 
yet  how  cheerful  and  lively  she 
was !  She  had  gone  far  down-hill 
physically ;  but  either  she  did  not 
feel  her  decadence,  or  she  had 
grown  quite  reconciled  to  it.  Her 
daughter,  a  blooming  matron^  was 
there,  happy,  wealthy,  good;  yet 
not  apparently  a  whit  more  recon- 
ciled to  life  than  the  aged  gran- 
dame.  It  was  pleasing,  and  yet  it 
was  sad,  to  see  how  well  we  can 
make  up  our  mind  to  what  is  in- 
evitable. And  such  a  sight  brings 
up  to  one  a  glimpse  of  Future 
Years.  The  cloud  seems  to  part 
before  one,  and  through  the  rift 
you  discern  your  earthly  track  far 
away,  and  a  jaded  pilgrim  plodding 
along  it  with  weaiy  step;  ana 
though  the  pilgrim  does  not  look 
Uke  you,  yet  you  know  the  pilgrim 
is  yourselx 

This  cannot  always  go  on.  To 
what  is  it  all  tending  ?  I  am  not 
thinking  now  of  an  out-look  so 
grave  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
discnss  it.  But  I  am  thinking  how 
everything  is  going  on.  In  this 
world  there  is  no  standing  stilL 
And  everything  that  belongs  en- 
tirely to  this  world,  its  interests 
and  occupations,  is  going  on  to- 
wards a  conclusion.  It  will  all 
come  to  an  end.  It  cannot  go  on 
for  ever.  I  cannot  always  be  writ- 
ing sermons  as  I  do  now,  and  going 
on  in  this  regular  course  of  life.    I 


cannot  alw^s  be  writing  essays 
far  Fraser.  The  day  will  come  when 
I  shall  have  no  more  to  say,  or 
when  the  readers  of  the  Magazine 
will  no  longer  have  patience  to 
listen  to  me  m  that  kind  fashion 
in  which  they  have  listened  so  long. 
I  foresee  it  plainly,  this  evening, — 
the  time  when  the  reader  shall  open 
the  familiar  cover,  and  glance  at 
the  table  of  contents,  and  exclaim 
indignantly, '  Here  is  that  tiresome 
X>erson  again  with  the  four  initials : 
why  will  he  not  cease  to  weary  us  V 
I  write  in  sober  sadness,  my  f  nend : 
I  do  not  intend  any  jest.  If  you 
do  not  know  that  what  I  liave 
written  is  certainly  true,  you  have 
not  lived  very  long.  You  have  not 
learned  the  sorrowful  lesson,  that 
all  worldly  occupations  and  inte- 
rests are  wearing  to  their  closeu 
You  cannot  keep  up  the  old  thing, 
however  much  you  may  wish  to  do 
80.  You  know  how  vain  anniver- 
saries for  the  most  part  are.  You 
meet  with  certain  old  friends,  to 
try  to  revive  the  old  days ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  old  time  will  not  come 
over  you.  It  is  not  a  spirit  that 
can  be  raised  at  will  It  cannot  go 
on  for  ever,  that  walking  down  to 
church  on  Sundays,  and  ascending 
those  pulpit  steps  *  it  will  change 
to  f  eehng.  though  I  humbly  trust 
it  may  be  long  before  it  shall  change 
in  fsbct.  Don't  you  all  sometimes 
ieel  something  like  thati  Don't 
you  sometimes  look  about  you  and 
say  to  yourself,  That  furniture  will 
wear  out:  those  window-curtains 
are  getting  sadly  faded ;  they  will 
not  last  a  lifetime  1  Those  carpets 
must  be  replaced  some  day;  and 
the  old  patterns  which  looked  at 
you  with  a  kindly,  familiar  expres- 
sion, through  these  long  years, 
must  be  among  the  old  familiar 
faces  that  are  gone.  These  are 
little  things,  indeed,  but  they  are 
among  the  vague  recollections  that 
bewilder  our  memory;  they  are 
among  the  things  which  come  up 
in  the  strange,  confused  remem- 
brance of  the  dying  man  in  the  last 
days  of  life;  There  m  an  old  fir- 
tree,  a  twisted,  strange-looking  fir- 
tree,  which  will  be  among  my  last 
recollectionfi,  I  know,  as  it  was 
among  my  first     It  was  always 
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before  my  eyes  when  I  was  three, 
four,  five  years  old :  I  see  the  pyra- 
midal top,  rising  over  a  mass  of 
shnibbery  *  I  see  it  always  against 
a  sunset-sky;  alwa^rs  in  the  sub- 
dued twilignt  in  which  we  seem  to 
see  things  in  distant  years.  These 
old  friends  wUl  die,  you  think; 
who  will  take  their  place?  You 
will  be  an  old  gentleman,  a  frail 
old  gentleman,  wondered  at  by 
vounger  men,  and  telling  them 
long  stories  aoout  the  days  when 
Oueen  Victoria  was  a  young  woman, 
like  those  which  weary  you  now 
about  deorge  the  Third.  It  will  not 
be  the  same  world  then.  Your 
children  will  not  be  always  chil- 
dren. Enjoy  their  fresh  youth 
while  it  lasts,  for  it  will  not  last 
long.  Do  not  skim  over  the  pre- 
sent too  fast,  through  a  constant 
habit  of  onward-looking.  Many 
men  of  an  anxious  turn  ore  so 
eagerly  concerned  in  providing  for 
the  future,  that  they  hardly  remark 
the  blessings  of  the  present.  Yet 
it  is  only  because  the  future  will 
some  day  be  present,  that  it  de- 
serves any  thought  at  all  And 
many  men,  instead  of  heartily  en- 
joying present  blessings  while  they 
are  present,  train  themselves  to  a 
habit  of  regarding  these  things  as 
merely  the  foundation  on  which 
they  are  to  build  some  vague  fubric 
of  they  know  not  what.  I  have 
known  a  clergyman,  who  was  verv 
fond  of  music,  and  in  whose  church 
the  music  was  very  fine^  who 
seemed  incapable  of  enjoying  its 
solemn  beauty  as  a  thing  to  be  en- 
joyed while  passing,  but  who  per- 
sisted in  regarding  each  beautiful 
strain  merelv  as  a  promising  indi- 
cation of  what  his  choir  wotdd 
come  at  some  future  time  to  be.  It 
is  a  very  bad  habit,  and  one  which 
grows  unless  repressed.  You,  my 
reader,  when  you  see  your  children 
racing  on  the  green,  train  yourself 
to  regard  all  that  as  -a  happy  end  in 
itself  Do  not  grow  to  think 
merely  that  those  sturdy  young 
limbs  promise  to  be  stout  and  ser- 
viceable when  they  are  those  of  a 
grown-up  man ;  and  rejoice  in  the 
smooth  httle  forehead  with  its  curly 
hair,  without  any  forethought  of 
how  it  is  to  look  some  day  when 


overshadowed  (as  it  is  sure  to  be) 
by  the  great  wig  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. Good  advice :  let  us  all  try 
to  take  it  Let  all  happy  things  be 
ei]\joyed  as  ends,  as  well  as  regarded 
as  means.  Yet  it  is  in  the  make 
of  our  nature  to  be  ever  onwaid- 
looking;  and  we  cannot  help  it. 
When  you  get  the  first  number  for 
the  year  of  the  Magazine  whidi 
you  take  in,  you  instinctivdy  think 
of  it  as  the  first  portion  of  a  new 
volume ;  and  you  are  conscioos  of 
a  certain  though  slight  restlessness 
in  the  thought  of  a  thing  incom- 
plete, and  of  a  wish  that  you  had 
the  volume  completed  And  some- 
times, thus  looking  onward  into 
the  future,  you  worry  yourself  witli 
little  thoughts  and  cares.  There  is 
that  old  dog:  you  have  had  hhn 
for  manv  years ;  he  is  growing  stiff 
and  frail ;  what  are  you  to  do  when 
he  dies?  Whien  he  is  gone,  the 
new  dog  you  get  will  never  be  like 
him :  he  may  be,  indeed,  a  far 
handsomer  and  more  amiable  ani- 
mal, but  he  will  not  be  your  old 
companion;  he  will  not  be  sur- 
rounded with  all  those  old  associa- 
tions, not  merely  with  your  own 
by-past  life,  but  with  the  lives,  the 
faces,  and  the  voices  of  those  who 
have  left  you,  which  invest  with  a 
certain  sacredness  even  that  humble 
but  futhfiil  friend.  He  will  not 
have  been  the  companion  of  your 
youthful  walks,  when  you  went  at 
a  pace  which  now  you  cannot 
attain.  He  will  just  be  a  common 
dog;  and  who  that  has  reached 
your  jrears  cares  for  ^uUt  The 
other  indeed  was  a  dog  too,  but 
that  was  merely  the  substratum  on 
which  was  accumulated  a  host  of 
recollections :  it  is  AtUd  Lang  svne 
that  walks  into  your  study  when 
your  sha^gv  fnend  of  ten  summers 
comes  stilly  in,  and  after  many 
querulous  turnings  lays  himseii 
down  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 
Do  you  not  feel  the  like  when  you 
look  at  many  little  matters,  and 
then  look  into  the  Future  Years  1 
That  harness — ^how  will  you  replace 
it?  It  will  be  a  pang  to  throw  it 
by,  and  it  will  be  a  considerable 
expense  too  to  get  a  new  suit. 
Then  you  think  how  long  harness 
may  continue  to  be  serviceable.    I 
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once  saw,  on  a  pair  of  horses  draw- 
ing a  stage-ooach  among  the  hills, 
a  set  of  harness  which  was  thirty- 
five  years  old.  It  had  been  very 
costly  and  grand  when  new ;  it  had 
belonged  for  some  of  its  earliest 
years  to  a  certain  wealthv  noble- 
man. The  nobleman  had  been  for 
many  ^ears  in. his  ^ve,  but  there 
was  his  harness  stiU.  It  was  tre- 
mendously patched,  and  the  blinkers 
were  of  extraordinary  aspect ;  but 
it  was  quite  serviceable.  There  is 
comfort   for  you,    poor    country 

S arsons!  How  thoroughly  I  un- 
erstand  your  feeling  about  such 
little  things.  I  know  how  you 
sometimes  look  at  your  phaeton  or 
your  dog-cart ;  and  even  while  the 
morocco  is  fresh,  and  the  wheels 
still  are  running  with  their  first 
tires,  how  you  think  you  see  it 
after  it  has  grown  shabby  and  old- 
fashioned.  Yes,  vou  remember,  not 
without  a  dull  kind  of  pang,  that 
it  is  wearing  out.  You  have  a 
neighbour,  perhaps,  a  few  miles  off, 
whose  conveyance,  through  the 
wear  of  many  years,  has  become 
remarkably  seedy ;  and  every  time 
you  meet  it  you  think  that  there 
you  see  your  own,  as  it  will  some 
day  be.  Every  dog  has  his  dajr ; 
but  the  day  of  the  rational  dog  is 
overclouded  in  a  fashion  unknown 
to  his  inferior  fellow-creature ;  it  is 
overclouded  by  the  anticipation  of 
the  coming  day  which  will  not  be 
his.  You  remember  how  that  great 
though  morbid  man,  John  Foster, 
could  not  heartily  enjoy  the  sum- 
mer weather,  for  thinking  how 
every  sunnv  day  that  shone  upon 
him  was  a  downward  step  towards 
the  winter  gloom.  Each  mdication 
that  the  season  was  progressing, 
even  though  progressing  as  ^ret 
only  to  greater  beauty,  filled  him 
with  great  grief.  'I  have  seen  a 
fearfal  sight  to-day,'  he  would  say, 
*  I  have  seen  a  buttercup.'  And  we 
know,  of  course,  that  m  his  case 
there  was  nothing  like  affectation ; 
it  was  only  that,  unhappily  for  him- 
self, the  bent  of  his  mind  was  so 
onward-looking,  that  he  saw  only  a 
premonition  of  the  snows  of  De- 
cember in  the  roses  of  June.  It 
would  be  a  blessing  if  we  cotdd 
quite  discard  the  tendency.    And 


while  your  trap  runs  smoothly  and 
noiselessly,  while  the  leather  is 
fresh  and  the  paint  unscratched,  do 
not  worry  yourself  with  visions  of 
the  day  when  it  will  rattle  and 
creak,  and  when  you  will  make  it 
wait  for  you  at  the  comer  of  back- 
streets  when  you  drive  into  town. 
Do  not  vex  yourself  by  fancying 
that  you  will  never  have  heart  to 
send  off  the  old  carriage,  nor  by 
wondering  where  you  will  find  the 
money  to  buy  a  new  one. 

Have  you  ever  read  the  Life  of 
Maniie  Wauch^  Tailor  in  Dalkeith^ 
by  that  pleasing  poet  and  most 
amiable  man,  the  late  David  Mac- 
beth Moir  ?  I  have  been  looking 
into  it  lately;  and  I  have  regretted 
much  that  the  Lowland  Scotch 
dialect  is  so  imperfectly  understood 
in  England,  and  that  even  where 
so  far  understood  its  raciness  is 
so  little  felt;  for  great  as  is  the 
popularity  of  that  work,  it  is  much 
less  known  than  it  deserves  to  be. 
Only  a  Scotchman  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  it.  It  is  curious,  and 
yet  it  is  not  curious,  to  find  the 
pathos  and  the  polish  of  one  of  the 
most  touching  and  elegant  of  poets 
in  the  man  who  has  with  such 
irresistible  humour,  sometimes  ap- 
proaching to  the  farcical,  delineated 
humble  Scotch  life.  One  passage 
in  the  book  always  struck  me  very 
much.  -  We  have  in  it  the  poet  as 
well  as  the  humorist ;  and  it  is  a 

Eerfect  example  of  what  I  have 
een  trying  to  describe  in  the 
pages  which  you  have  read.  I 
mean  the  passage  in  which  Mansie 
tells  us  of  a  sudden  glimpse  which, 
in  circumstances  of  mortal  terror, 
he  once  had  of  the  future.  On  a 
certain  *  awful  night'  the  tailor 
was  awakened  by  cries  of  alarm, 
and,  looking  out,  he  saw  the  next 
house  to  his  own  was  on  fire  from 
cellar  to  garret.  The  earnings  of 
poor  Mansie's  whole  life  were  laid 
out  on  his  stock  in  trade  and  his 
furniture,  and  it  appeared  likely 
that  these  would  be  at  once 
destroyed. 

Then  (says  he)  the  darkness  of  the 
latter  days  came  over  my  spirit  like  a 
vision  before  the  prophet  Isaiah  ;  and  I 
could  see  nothing  in  the  years  to  come 
bat  b^gary  and  starvation — myself  a 
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fallen-back  old  man,  with  an  ont-at-the- 
elbows  coat,  a  greasj  hat,  and  a  bald 
brow,  birpling  over  a  staff,  requeeshting 
an  awmoas :  Nanse  a  broken-hearted 
beggar-wife,  torn  down  to  tatters,  and 
weeping  like  Rachel  when  she  thought  on 
better  days  ;  and  poor  wee  Benjie  going 
from  door  to  door  with  a  meal-pock  on 
his  back. 

Ah,  there  is  exquisite  pathos 
there a&  well  as  humour;  but  the 
thing  for  which  I  have  quoted  that 
sentence  is  its  startling  truthful- 
ness. You  have  all  done  what 
l^^sie  Wauch  did,  I  know.  Every- 
one has  his  own  way  of  doing  it, 
and  it  is  his  own  especial  picture 
which  each  sees ;  but  there  has 
appeared  to  us,  as  to  Mansie  (I 
must  recur  to  my  old  figure),  as  it 
were  a  sudden  rift  in  the  clouds 
that  conceal  the  future,  and  wq  have 
seen  the  way,  far  ahead — ^the  dusty 
way— and  an  aged  pilgrim  pacing 
slowly  along  it ;  and  in  that  aged 
figure  we  have  each  recognised  our 
own  young  self.  How  often  have 
I  sat  aown  on  the  mossy  wall  that 
surroimded  my  churchyard,  when 
I  had  more  time  for  reverie  th^  I 
have  now — sat  upon  the  mossy 
wall,  under  a  great  oak,  whose 
branches  came  low  down  and  pro- 
jected far  out — and  looked  at  the 
rough  gnarled  bark,  and  at  the 
passing  river,  and  at  the  belfry  of 
the  litue  church,  and  there  and  then 
thought  of  Mansie  Wauch  and  of 
his  vision  of  Future  Years !  How 
often  in  these  hours,  or  in  long 
solitarv  walks  and  rides  among  the 
hills,  have  I  had  visions  clear  as 
that  of  Mansie  Wauch,  pf  how  I 
should  grow  old  in  my  country- 
parish  !  Do  not  think  that  I  wish 
or  intend  to  be  egotistical,  my 
friendly  reader.  I  describe  these 
feelings  and  fancies  because  I  think 
this  is  the  likeliest  way  in  which 
to  reach  and  describe  your  own. 
There  was  a  rapid  little  stream 
that  flowed,  in  a  very  lonely  place, 
between  the  highway  and  a  cot- 
tage to  which  I  often  went  to  see  a 
poor  old  woman;  and  when  I  came 
out  of  the  cottage,  having  made 
sure  that  no  one  saw  me,  I  always 
took  a  great  leap  over  the  little 
stream,  which  saved  going  round  a 
little  way.    And  never  once,  for 


several  years,  did  I  thus  cross  it 
without  seeing  a  picture  as  clear  to 
the  mind's  eye  as  Mansie  Wauch's 
— a  picture  which  made  me  walk 
very  thoughtfully  along  for  the 
next  mile  or  two.  It  was  curious 
to  think  how  one  was  to  get 
through  the  accustomed  duty  after 
having  grown  old  and  frail.  The 
day  would  copie  when  the  brook 
could  be  crossed  in  that  brisk 
fashion  no  more.  It  must  be  an 
odd  thing  for  the  parson  to  walk 
as  an  old  man  into  the  pulpit,  still 
his  own,  which  was  his  own  when 
he  was  a  young  man  of  six-and- 
twenty.  What  a  crowd  of  old  re- 
membrances must  be  present  each 
Sunday  to  the  clergyman's  mind, 
who  has  served  the  same  parish 
and  preached  in  the  same  church 
for  fifty  years !  Personal  identity, 
continued  through  the  successive 
stages  of  life,  is  a  commonplace 
thing  to  think  of;  but  when  it  is. 
brought  home  to  your  own  case 
and  feeling,  it  is  a  very  touching 
and  a  very  bewildering  thing. 
There  are  the  same  trees  and  hills 
as  when  you  were  a  boy :  and  when 
each  of  us  comes  to  his  last  days  in 
this  world,  how  short  a  space  it 
will  seem  since  we  were  little 
children !  Let  us  humbly  hope 
that  in  that  brief  space  parting  the 
cradle  from  the  grave,  we  may  (by 
help  from  above/have  accomplished 
a  certain  work  which  will  cast  its 
blessed  influence  over  all  the  years 
and  all  the  ages  before  us.  Yet  it 
remains  a  strange  thing  to  look 
forward  and  to  see  yourself  with 
grey  hair,  and  not  much  even  of 
that;  to  see  your  wife  an  old 
woman,  and  your  little  boy  or  girl 

grown  up  into  manhood  or  woman- 
ood.  It  is  more  strange  still  to 
fancy  you  see  them  all  going  on  as 
usual  m  the  round  of  lue,  and  you 
no  longer  among  them.  You  see 
your  empty  chair.  There  is  your 
writing-table  and  your  inkstand; 
there  are  your  books,  not  so  care- 
fully arranged  as  they  used  to  be; 
perhaps  on  the  whole  less  indi- 
cation than  you  might  have  hoped 
that ,  they  miss  you.  All  this  is 
strange  when  you  bring  it  home  to 
your  own  case ;  and  that  hundreds 
of  millions  have  felt  the  like  makes 
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it  none  the  lees  strange  to  yon. 
The  commonplaces  of  life  and 
death  are  not  commonplace  when 
they  bef al  ourselves.  It  was  in 
desperate  hurry  and  agitation  that 
Mansie  Wauch  saw  his  vision ;  and 
in  like  circumstances  you  may  hare 
yours  too.  But  for  the  most  part 
such  moods  come  in  leisure — in 
saunterings  through  the  autumn 
woods— in  reveries  by  the  winter 
fire. 

I  do  not  think,  thus  musing 
upon  our  occasional  glimpses  of 
the  foture,  of  such  fancies  as  those 
of  early  youth — ^fancies  and  anti- 
cipations of  greatness,  of  felicity, 
of  fame ;  I  uiink  of  the  onward 
views  of  men  approaching  middle 
age,  who  have  found  their  place 
and  their  work  in  life,  and  who 
may  reasonably  believe  that,  save 
for  great  unexpected  accidents, 
there  will  be  no  very  material 
change  in  their  lot  till  tnat  'change 
come'  to  which  Job  looked  forward 
four^thousand  years  since.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  educated  folk 
who  are  likely  always  to  live  in  the 
same  kind  of  house,  to  have  the 
same  establishment,  to  associate 
with  the  same  class  of  people,  to 
walk  along  the  same  streets,  to 
look  upon  the  same  lulls,  as  long 
as  they  live.  The  only  change  will 
be  the  gradual  one  which  will  be 
wrought  by  advancing  years. 

And  the  onward  view  of  such 
people  in  such  circumstances  is 
generally  a  very  vague  one.  It  is 
only  now  and  then  that  there 
comes  the  startling  clearness  of 
prospect  so  well  set  forth  by 
Mansie  Wauch.  Yet  sometimes 
when  such  a  vivid  view  comes  it  re- 
mains for  days,  and  is  a  painful  com- 
panion of  your  solitude.  Don't  you 
remember,  clerical  reader  of  thirty- 
two,  having  seen  ia  good  deal  of  an 
old  parson,  rather  sour  in  aspect, 
rathershabDy-looking,sadlypinched 
for  means,  and  with  powers  awarfed 
by  the  sore  struggle  with  the  world 
to  mainttdn  his  family  and  to  keep 
up  a  respectable  appearance  VLpon 
his  limited  resources ;  perha)»s  with 
his  mind  made  petty  and  ms  tem- 
per spoiled  by  the  little  worries, 
the  pet^  malignant  tattle   ana 


gossip  and  occasional  insolence  of 
a  little  backbiting  village;  and 
don't  you  remember  how  for  days 
you  felt  haunted  by  a  sort  of  night- 
mare that  there  was  what  you 
would  be,  if  you  lived  so  longi 
Yes;  ^ou  know  how  there  have 
been  times  when  for  ten  days 
together  that  jarring  thought  would 
intrude,  whenever  your  mind  was 
disengaged  from  work ;  and  some- 
times, when  you  went  to  bed,  that 
thought  kept  you  awake  for  hours. 
You  knew  the  impression  was 
morbid,  and  you  were  angry  with 
yourself  for  your  silliness ;  but  you 
could  not  drive  it  awa^. 

It  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 
prospect  of  Future  Years* if  you 
wre  one  of  those  people  who,  even 
after  middle  age.  may  still  make  a 
great  rise  in  liia  This  will  pr<>- 
long  the  restlessness  which  in 
others  is  sobered  down  at  forty: 
it  will  extend  the  period  during 
which  you  will  every  now  and  then 
have  brief  seasons  of  feverish 
anxiety,  hope,  and  fear,  followed 
by  longer  stretches  of  blank  dis- 
appointment. And  it  will  afford 
the  opportunity  of  experiencing 
a  vividly  new  sensation,  and  of 
turning  over  a  quite  new  leaf,  after 
most  people  have  settled  to  the 
jog-trot  at  which  the  remainder  of 
the  pilgrimage  is  to  be  covered.  A 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land may  be  made  a*  bishop,  and 
exchange  a  quiet  rectory  for  a 
palace.  No  doubt  the  increase  of 
responsibility  is  to  a  conscientious 
man  almost  appalling;  but  surely 
the  rise  in  life  is  great.  There  you 
are,  one  of  f  our-and-twenty,  selected 
out  of  near  twenty  thousand.  It 
is  possible,  indeed,  that  you  may 
feel  more  reason  for  shame  than 
for  elation  at  the  thought.  A  bar- 
rister unknown  to  fame,  but  of 
respectable  standing,  may  be  made 
a  judge.  Such  a  man  may  even,  if 
he  gets  into  the  groove,  be  gradually 
pushed  on  tiU  he  reaches  an  emi- 
nence which  probably  surprises 
himself  as  much  as  anyone  else. 
A  good  speaker  in  Parliament  may 
at  sixty  or  seventy  be  made  a 
Cabinet  Minister.  And  we  can  all 
imagine  what  indescribable  pride 
and  elation  must  in  such  cases  pos* 
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86SS  the  wife  and  daughters  of  the 
man  who  has  attained  this  decided 
step  in  advance.  I  can  say  sin- 
cerely that  I  never  saw  human 
beings  walk  with  so  {dry  tread,  and 
evince  so  fussily  their  sense  of  a 
greatness  more  than  mortal,  as  the 
wife  and  the  daughter  of  an  ami- 
able but  not  able  bishop  I  knew  in 
my  youth,  when  they  came  to 
church  on  the  Sunday  morning  on 
which  the  good  man  preached  for 
the  first  time  in  his  lawn  sleeves. 
Their  heads  were  turned  for  the 
time;  but  they  gradually  came 
right  again,  as  the  ladies  became 
accustomed  to  the  summits  of 
human  affidrs.  Let  it  be  said  for 
the  bishop  himself,  that  there  was 
not  avestige  of  that  sense  of  eleva- 
tion about  him.  He  looked  per- 
fectly modest  and  unaffected.  His 
dress  was  remarkably  ill  put  on, 
and  his  sleeves  stuck  out  in  the 
most  awkward  fashion  ever  as* 
sumed  by  drapery.  I  suppose  that 
sometimes  these  rises  in  life  come 
very  unexpectedly.  I  have  heard 
of  a  man  who,  wnen  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day  offering  him  a  place  of 
great  dignity,  uiought  the  letter 
was  a  hoax,  and  did  not  notice  it 
for  several  days.  You  could  not 
oertainly  infer  from  Ids  modesty 
what  has  proved  to  be  the  feust, 
that  he  has  filled  his  place  admi- 
rably welL  The  possibility  of  such 
material  changes  must  no  doubt 
tend  to  prolong  the  interest  in  life, 
which  isreadyto  fia^  as  years  go 
on.  But  perhaps  with  the  majo- 
rity of  men,  the  level  is  found  be- 
fore middle  age,  and  no  very  great 
worldly  change  awaits  them.    The 

Sath  stretches  on,  with  its  ups  and 
owns:  and  they  only  hope  for 
strength  for  the  day.  But  in  such 
men's  lot  of  humble  duty  and  quiet 
eontent  there  remains  room  for 
many  fears.  All  htanan  beings, 
who  are  as  wdl  off  as  they  can  ever 
be,  and  so  who  have  little  room  for 
hope,  seem  to  be  liable  to  the  in* 
yasion.  of  great  fear  as  they  look 
into  the  future.  It  seems  to  be  so 
with  Kinffs,  and  with  ^eat  nobles. 
Many  such  have  lived  m  a  nervous 
dread  of  change,  and  have  ever 
be^  watching  the  signs  of  the 


times  with  apprehensive  eyes.  No- 
thing that  can  happen  can  wdl 
make  such  better;  and  so  they 
suffer  from  the  vs^e  foreboding 
of  something  which  will  make 
them  worse.  And  the  same  law 
reaches  to  those  in  whom  ho^ 
is  narrowed  down,  not  by  the  limit 
of  grand  possibility,  but  of  little ; 
not  by  the  fact  that  they  have  got 
all  that  mortal  can  get,  but  by  the 
fact  that  they  have  ^ot  the  little 
which  is  all  that  Providence  seems 
to  intend  to  give  to  them.  And 
indeed  there  is  something  that  is 
almost  awful,  when  your  af^s  are 
all  going  happily,  when  your  mind 
is  clear  and  ea  ual  to  its  work,  when 
your  bodily  nealth  is  unbroken, 
when  your  home  is  pleasant,  when 
your  income  is  ample,  when  your 
children  are  healthy  and  merry 
and  hopeful, — ^in  looking  on  to 
Future  Years.  The  more  happy 
you  are,  the  more  there  is  of  awe 
m  the  thought  how  frail  are  the 
foundations  of  your  earthly  hap- 
piness :  what  havoc  may  be  made 
of  them  by  the  chances  of  even  a 
single  day.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
the  solemnity  and  awfulness  of  the 
Future  have  been  felt  so  much, 
that  the  languages  of  Northern 
Europe  have,  as  I  dare  say  you 
know,  no  word  which  expresses 
the  essential  notion  of  Futurity. 
You  think,  perhaps,  of  shall  and 
fffUl.  Well,  these  words  have  come 
now  to  convey  the  notion  of  Futu- 
rity ;  but  they  do  so  only  in  a 
secondary  fashion.  Look  to  their 
etjnnology,  and  you  will  see  that 
they  imply  Futurity,  but  do  not 
express  it.  /  shall  do  such  a  thing 
means  /  am  bound  to  doit,  I  am 
under  an  obligation  to  do  it,  I  toUl 
do  such  a  thing,  means  /  intend  to 
do  tt,  It  is  m^  present  purpose  to  do 
it.  Of  course,  if  you  are  under  an 
obligation  to  do  anything,  or  if  it 
be  your  intention  to  do  anything, 
the  probability  is  that  the  thing 
will  be  done;  but  the  Northern 
family  of  languages  ventures  no 
nearer  than  that  towards  the  ex- 

Sression  of  the  bare,  awful  idea  of 
'uture  Time.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Mr.  Croaker  was  able  to  cast 
a  gloom  upon  the  gayest  circle,  and 
the  happiest  oo^juncture  of  drcum* 
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stances,  by  wkhing  that  all  might 
be  as  well  that  day  six  months. 
Six  months!  What  might  that 
time  not  do?  Perhaps  you  have 
not  read  a  little  poem  of  Barry 
Cornwall's,  the  idea  of  which  must 
come  home  to  the  heart  of  most  of 
us: — 

Touch  us  gently,  Time  ! 

Let  U8  glide  ado wn  thy  stream, 
Gently, — ^as  we  sometimes  glide 

Through  a  quiet  dream. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we. 
Husband,  wife,  and  children  three — 
One  is  lost, — au  angel,  fled 
To  the  azure  oyerhead. 

Touch  us  gently.  Time  I 

We've  not  proud  nor  soaring  wings  : 
Our  ambition,  our  content, 

Lies  in  simple  things. 
Humble  voyagers  are  we 
O'er  life's  dim  unsounded  sea. 
Seeking  only  some  calm  clime  : — 
Touch  us  gently,  gentle  Time ! 

I  know  that  sometimes,  mv 
friend,  you  will  not  have  much 
sleep  if,  when  you  lay  your  head 
on  your  pillow,  you  begm  to  think 
how  much  depends  upon  your 
health  and  life.  You  have  reached 
now  that  time  at  which  you  value 
life  and  health  not  so  much  for 
their  service  to  yourself,  as  for  their 
needfulness  to  others.  There  is  a 
petition  familiar  to  me  in  this 
Scotch  country  where  people  make 
their  prayers  for  themselves,  which 
seems  to  me  to  possess  great  so- 
lemnity and  force  when  we  think 
of  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  It  is, 
Spare  useful  lives!  One  life,  the 
slender  hue  of  blood  passing  into 
and  passing  out  of  one  human 
heart,  may  decide  the  question 
whether  wife  and  children  shall 
grow  up  affluent,  refined,  happy, 
yes, -and  good;  or  be  reduced  to 
hard  .straits,  with  all  the  mani- 
fold evils  which  grow  of  poverty 
in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
been  reduced  to  it  after  knowing 
other  things.  You  often  think,  I 
doubt  not,  in  quiet  hours,  what 
would  become  of  your  children  if 
you  were  gone.  You  have  done,  I 
trust,  what  you  can  to  care  for 
them,  even  from  your  grave :  you 
think  sometimes  of  a  poetical 
fi^re  of  speech  amid  the  dry  tech- 
meal  phrases  of  English  law :  you 


know  what  is  meant  by  the  law  of 
Mortmmn;  and  you  like  to  think 
that  even  your  aead  hand  may  be 
felt  to  be  kindly  intermeddling  yet 
in  the  affairs  of  those  who  were 
your  dearest :  that  some  little  sum, 
slender  perhaps,  but  as  liberal  as 
you  could  make  it,  may  come  in 
periodically  when  it  is  wanted,  and 
seem  like  the  gift  of  a  thoughtful 
heart  and  a  kindly  hand  which  are 
far  away.  Yes,  cut  down  your 
present  income  to  any  extent,  that 
you  may  make  some  provision  for 
your  cluldren  after  you  are  dead. 
You  do  not  wish  that  they  should 
have  the  saddest  of  all  reasons  for 
taking  care  of  you,  and  trying  to 
lengthen  out  your  life.  But  even 
after  you  have  done  everything 
which  your  small  means  permit, 
you  will  still  think,  with  an  anxious 
heart,  of  the  possibilities  of  Future 
Years.  A  man  or  woman  who  has 
children  has  very  strong  reason 
for  wishing  to  Hve  as  long  as  may 
be,  and  has  no  right  to  tnfie  witn 
health  or  life.  And  sometimes, 
looking  out  into  days  to  come,  you 
think  of  the  little  things,  hitnerto 
so  free  from  man's  heritage  of  care, 
as  they  may  some  day  be.  You  see 
them  shabby,  and  early  anxious : 
can  tluit  be  the  little  boy  s  rosy  face, 
now  so  pale  and  thin?  You  see 
them  in  a  poor  room,  in  which  you 
recognise  your  study  chairs,  with 
the  hair  coming  out  of  the  cushions ; 
and  a  carpet  which  you  remember 
now  threadbare  and  m  holes. 

It  is  no  wonder  at  all  that  people 
are  so  anxious  about  money. 
Money  means  every  desirable  mate- 
rial thing  on  earth ;  and  the  mani- 
fold immaterial  things  which  come 
of  material  possessions.  Poverty 
is  the  most  comprehensive  earthly 
evil  •  all  conceivable  evils,  temporal, 
spiritual,  and  eternal,  may  come  of 
ttutt,  Oi.  course,  great  temptations 
attend  its  opposite :  and  the  wise 
man's  prayer  will  be  what  it  was 
longa^o — *  Give  me  neither  poverty 
nor  riches.'  But  let  us  have  no 
nonsense  talked  about  money  being 
of  no  consequence.  The  want  of  it 
has  made  many  a  father  and  mother 
tremble  at  the  {prospect  of  being 
taken  from  the^r  children;  the 
want  of  it  has  embittered  many  a 
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parent's  dying  hours;  You  hear 
selfish  persons  talking  vaguely 
about  faith.  You  find  such  heart- 
less persons  jauntily  spending  all 
they  get  on  themselves,  and  then 
leaving  their  poor  cnildren  to 
beggary,  with  the  miserable  pretext 
that  they  are  doing  all  this  through 
their  abundant  trust  in  God.  Now 
this  is  not  faith,  it  is  insolent*  pre- 
sumption. It  is  exactly  as  if  a  man 
should  jump  from  the  top  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  say  that  he  had  faith 
that  the  Almignty  would  keep  him 
from  being  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
pavement.  There  is  a  high  autho- 
rity as  to  such  cases — *Thou  shalt 
not  tempt  the  Lord  thv  Gk)d.'  If 
God  had  promised  that  people 
should  never  fall  into  the  misenies 
of  penury  under  any  circumstances, 
it  would  be  faith  to  trust  that 
promise,  however  unlikely  of  fulfil- 
ment it  ntight  seem  in  any  particu- 
lar case.  But  God  has  made  no 
such  promise:  and  if  you  leave 
your  children  without  provision, 
you  have  no  right  to  expect  that 
they  shall  not  suffer  the  natural 
conseauences  of  your  heartlessness 
and  tnoughtlessness.  True  faith 
lies  in  your  doing  everything  you 
possibly  can,  and  then  humbly 
trusting  in  God.  And  if,  after  you 
have  done  your  very  best,  you  must 
still  go,  with  but  a  blank  outlook 
tor  those  you  leave,  why,  then  you 
may  trust  them  to  the  Husband  of 
the  widow  and  Father  of  the 
fatherless.  Faith,  as  regards  such 
matters,  means  firm  belief  that  Grod 
will  do  all  he  has  promised  to  do, 
however  difficult  or  unlikely.  But 
some  people  seem  to  think  that 
faith  means  firm  belief  that  God  will 
do  whatever  they  think  would  suit 
tbem,  however  unreasonable,  and 
however  flatly  in  tJiie  face  of  all 
the  established  laws  of  His  govern- 
ment. 

We  all  have  it  in  our  power  to 
make  ourselves  miserable,  if  we 
look  fsx  into  future  years  and  cal- 
culate their  probabilities  of  evil, 
and  steadily  anticipate  the  worst. 
It  is  not  expedient  to  calculate  too 
far  a-head.  Of  course,  the  right 
way  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  is 
the  middle  way ;  we  are  not  to  run 
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either  into  the  extreme  of  over- 
carefulness  and  anxiety  on  the 
one  hand,  or  of  recklessness  and 
imprudence  on  the  other.  But  as 
mention  has  been  made  of  faith,  it 
may  safely  be  said  that  we  are  for- 
getful of  that  rational  trust  in  God 
which  is  at  once  our  duty  and  our 
inestimable  privilege,  if  we  are  al- 
ways looking  outinto  the  future,  and 
vexing  ourselves  with  endless  fears 
as  to  how  things  are  to  go  then. 
There  is  no  divine  promise  that  if 
a  reckless  blockhead  leaves  his 
children  to  starve,  they  shall  not 
starve.  And  a  certain  inspired 
volume  speaks  with  extreme  seye- 
rity  of  the  man  who  fails  to  provide 
for  them  of  his  own  house.  But 
there  «  a  divine  promise  which 
says  to  the  humble  Christian — *  As 
thy  days,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.' 
K  your  affairs  are  going  on  fairly 
now,  be  thankful,  and  try  to  do 
your  duty,  and  to  do  your  best,  as 
a  Christian  man  and  a  prudent  man, 
and  then  leave  the  rest  to  God. 
Your  children  are  about  you;  no 
doubt  they  may  die,  and  it  is  fit 
enough  that  you  should  not  forget 
the  fragility  of  your  most  prized 
possessions;  it  is  fit  enough  that 
you  should  sometimes  sit  by  the 
fire  and  look  at  the  merry  faces 
and  listen  to  the  little  voices,  and 
think  what  it  would  be  to  lose 
them.  But  it  is  not  needful,  or 
rational,  or  Christian-like,  to  be 
always  brooding  on  that  thought. 
And  when  they  grow  up  it  may  be 
hard  tot  provide  for  them.  The 
little  thing  that  is  sitting  on  your 
knee  may  before  many  years  be 
alone  in  life,  thousands  of  miles 
from  you  and.  from  his  early  hom'e, 
an  insignificant  item  in  the  bitter 
price  which  Britain  pays  for  lier 
Indian  Empire.  It  is  even  possi- 
ble, though  you  hardly  for  a  mo- 
ment admit  that  thought,  that  the 
child  may  turn  out  a  heartless  and 
wicked  man,  and  prove  your  shame 
and  heart-break;  all  wicked  and 
heartless  men  have  been  the  chil- 
dren of  somebody;  and  many  of 
them  doubtless  the  children  of 
those  who  surmised  the  future  as 
little  as  Eve  did  when  she  smiled 
upon  the  infant  Cain.  And  the 
fireside  by  which   you   sit,   now 
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merry  and  noisy  enougb,  may  grow 
lonely — lonely  with  the  second 
loneliness,  not  the  hopeful  solitude 
of  youth  looking  forward,  but  the 
desponding  loneliness  of  a^e  look- 
ing back.  And  it  is  so  with  every- 
thing else.  Your  health  may  break 
down.  Some  fearfdl  accident  may 
befal  you.  The  readers  of  the 
magazme  may  cease  to  care  for 
jrour  articles.  People  may  get 
tired  of  your  sermons.  People  may 
stop  buying  your  books,  your  wine, 
your  groceries,  your  milk  and 
cream.  Younger  men  may  take 
away  your  l^id  business.  Yet 
how  often  these  fears  prove  utterly 
groundless !  It  was  good  and  wise 
advice  given  by  one  who  had 
managed,  with  a  cheerful  and  hope- 
ful spirit,  to  pass  through  many 
trying  and  anxious  years,  to  '  take 
short  views  :* — ^not  to  vex  and  worry 
yourself  by  planning  too  £Etr  a-head. 
And  a  wiser  than  the  wise  and 
dieerful  Sydney  Smith  had  antici- 
pated his  piiilosophy.  Yoo  remem- 
ber Who  said  ^Take  no  thought' — 
that  is,  no  over-anxions  and  over- 
careful  thought — *for  the  morrow; 
for  the  morrow  shall  take  thought 
for  the  things  of  itsel£'  Did  you 
ever  sail  over  a  blue  summer  sea 
towards  a  mountainous  coast, 
frowning,  sullen,  gloomy;  ana 
have  you  not  seen  the  gloom  retire 
before  you  as  you  advanced ;  the 
hills,  grim  in  the  distance,  stretch 
into  sunny  slopes  when  you  neared 
them;  and  the  waters  smile  in 
cheerful  light  that  looked  so  black 
when  thiey  were  far  away?  And 
who  is  there  that  has  not  seen  the 
parallel  in  actual  life?  We  have 
all  known  the  anticipated  ills  of 
life — the  danger  that  looked  so  big, 
the  duty  that  looked  so  arduous, 
the  entanglement  that  we  could 
not  see  our  way  through — ^prove  to 
have  been  nothing  more  than 
spectres  on  the  far  horizon;  and 
when  at  length  we  reached  them, 
all  their  difficulty  had  vanishea 
into  air,  leaving  us  to  think  what 
fools  we  had  been  for  having  so 
needlessly  conjured  up  phantoms 
to  disturb  our  quiet.  Yes,  there  is 
no  doubt  of  it,  a  very  great  part  of 
all  we  suffer  in  this  world  is  from 
the   apprehension  of  things  that 


never  come.  I  remember  well  how 
a  dear  friend  whom  I  (and  many 
more)  lately  lost,  told  me  many 
times  of  his  fears  as  to  what 
he  would  do  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency which  both  he  and  I  thought 
was  quite  sure  to  come  sooner  or 
later.  I  know  that  the  anticipation 
of  it  caused  him  some  of  the  most 
anxious  hours  of  a  very  anxious 
though  useful  and  honoured  life. 
How  vain  his  fears  proved!  He 
was  taken  from  this  world  before 
what  he  had  dreaded  had  cast  its 
most  distant  shadow.  ^  Well,  let  me 
try  to  discard  the  notion  which  has 
been  sometimes  worrying  me  of 
late,  that  perhaps  I  have  written 
nearly  as  many  essays  as  any  one 
will  care  to  read.  Don't  let  any  of 
us  give  way  to  fears  which  maj 
prove  to  have  been  entirely  ground- 
less. 

And  then,  if  we  are  reMly  spared' 
to  see  those  trials  we  sometimes 
think  of,  and  which  it  is  right 
that  we  should  sometimes  think 
of,  the  strength  for  them  will 
come  at  the  time.  They  will  not 
look  nearlv  so  black,  and  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  bear  them  bravely. 
There  is  in  human  nature  a  mar- 
velloT^  power  of  accommodation  to 
circumstances.  We  can  gradually 
make  up  our  mind  to  almost  any- 
thing. If  this  were  a  sermon 
instead  of  an  essay,  I  should  explain 
my  theory  of  how  this  comes  to  be. 
I  see  in  all  this  something  beyond 
the  mere  natural  instinct  of  'acqui- 
escence in  what  is  inevitable ;  some- 
thing beyond  the  benevolent  law 
in  the  human  mind,  that  it  shall 
adapt  itself  to  whatever  drcmn- 
stances  it  may  be  placed  in ;  some- 
thing beyond  the  doing  of  the 
gaitle  comforter  Time.  Yes,  it  is 
wonderful  what  people  can  go 
through,  wonderful  what  people 
can  get  reconciled  to.  I  dare  say 
my  friend  Smith,  when  his  hair 
began  to  fall  ofi,  made  frantic 
efforts  to  keej)  it  on.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  anxiously  tried  aU  the 
vile  cbncoctions  which  quackery 
advertises  in  the  newspapers,  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  wish 
for  luxuriant  locks.  I  dare 
say  for  a  while  it  really  weighed 
upcoi  his  mind,  and  disturbed  his 
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qaiet,  that  he  was  getting  bald. 
But  now  he  has  quite  reconciled 
himself  to  his  lot ;  and  wi^  a  head 
smooth  and  sheeny  as  the  egg  oi 
the  ostrich,  Smith  goes  on  through 
life,  and  feels  no  pang  at  the 
remembrance  of  the  ambrosial  carls 
of  his  youth.  Most  young  people, 
I  dare  say,  think  it  livill  be  a  dr^ul- 
ful  thing  to  grow  old:  a  girl  of 
eighteen  thinks  it  must  be  an  awfdl 
sensation  to  be  thirty.  Believe  me, 
not  at  all.  Tou  aro  brought  to  it 
bit  by  bit;  and  when  you  reach 
the  spot  you  rather  like  the  view. 
And  it  is  so  with  graver  things. 
We  grow  able  to  do  and  to  bear 
that  which  it  is  needfdl  that  we 
should  do  and  bear.  As  is  the  day. 
so  the  strength  proves  to  be.  .^a 
you  have  heard  people  tdl  you 
truly,  that  they  have  been  enabled 
to  bear  what  they  never  thought 
they  could  have  come  through  with 
their  reason  or  their  life.  I  have 
no  fear  for  the  Christian  man,  so  he 
keeps  to  the  path  of  duty.  Strain- 
ing up  the  steep  hill,  his  heart  will 
grow  stout  in  just  projportion  to  its 
steepness.  Yes,  and  if  the  call  to 
martyrdom  came,  I  should  not 
despair  of  finding  men  who  would 
show  themselves  equal  to  it,  even 
in  this  commonplace  age,  and 
among  people  who  wear  Highland 
cloaks  and  knickerbockers.  The 
martyr's  strength  would  come  with 
the  martyr's  day.  It  is  because 
there  is  no  call  for  it  now,  that 
people  look  so  little  like  it. 

It  is  very  difficult,  in  this  world, 
to  strongly  enforce  a  truth,  without 
seeming  to  push  it  into  an  extreme. 
You  are  very  apjt,  in  avoiding  one  • 
error,  to  run  into  the  opposite 
error;  forgetting  that  truth  and 
right  lie  generally  between  two 
extremes.  And  in  agreeing  with 
Sydney  Smith,  as  to  the  wisdom 
and  the  duty  of  'taking  short 
views,'  lelf  us  take  care  of  appear- 
ing to  approve  the  doings  of  those 
foolish  and  unprincipled  people 
who  will  keep  no  out-look  into  the 
future  time  at  alL  A  bee,  you 
know,  cannot  see  more  than  a 
single  inch  before  it ;  and  there  aro 
many  men,  and  perhaps  more  wo- 
men, who  appear,  as  regards  their 
domestic  concerns,  to  be  very  much 


of  bees.  Not  bees  in  the  respect 
of  beine  busy :  but  bees  in  the  re- 
spect of  being  blind.  You  see  this 
in  all  ranks  of  Uf  e.  You  see  it  in 
the  artisan,  earning  good  wa^es, 
yet  with  every  prospect  of  being 
weeks  out  of  wok  n^  summer  or 
winter;  who  vet  wiU  not  be  per- 
suaded to  layby  a  little  in  prepa- 
ration for  a  rainy  day.  You  see  it 
in  the  country  gentleman,  who, 
having  five  thousand  a  year,  spends 
ten  thousand  a  year;  resolutely 
shutting  his  eyes  to  the  certain 
and  not  very  remote  consequenceSi 
You  see  it  in  the  man  who  walks 
into  a  shop  and  buys  a  lot  of  things 
which  he  lias  not  the  money  to  pay 
for,  in  the  vague  hope  that  some- 
thing will  turn  up.  It  is  a  com- 
{Miratively  thoughtful  and  anxious 
class  of  men  who  systematically 
overcloud  the  present  by  anticipa- 
tions of  the  future.  The  more  usual 
thing  is  to  sacrifice  the  f  uturo  to 
the  present;  to  grasp  at  what  in 
the  way  of  present  Ratification  or 
gain  can  be  got,  with  veiy  little 
thouf^ht  of  the  consequences.  You 
see  silly  women,  the  wives  of  men 
whose  f  anulies  are  mainly  depen- 
dent on  their  lives,  constantly 
urging  on  their  husbands  to  extra- 
vagances which  eat  up  the  little 
provision  which  mi^ht  have  been 
made  for  themselves  and  their 
children  when  he  is  gone  who 
earned  their  bread.  There  is  no 
sadder  sight,  I  think,  than  that 
which  is  not  a  very  uncommon 
sight,  the  care-worn,  anxious 
husband,  labouring  bevond  his 
strength,  often  sorrowfully  calcu- 
lating how  he  may  make  the  ends 
to  meet,  denying  himself  in  every 
^ay;  and  the  extravagant  idiot  of 
a  wife,  bedizened  with  jewellery 
and  arrayed  in  velvet  and  lace, 
who  tosses  away  his  hard  earnings 
in  reckless  extravagance ;  in  enter- 
tainments which  he  cannot  afford  ; 
in  givinff  to  i)eople  who  do  not  care 
a  rush  for  mm ;  in  preposterous 
dress;  in  absurd  furniture;  in 
needless  men-servants;  in  green- 
grocers above  measure ;  in  resolute 
«pmg  of  the  way  of  living  of  people 
with  twice  or  three  times  the 
means.  It  is  sad  to  see  all  the 
forethought,  prudence,  andmode- 
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ration  of  the  wedded  pair  con- 
fined to  one  of  them.  You  would 
say  that  it  will  not  be  any  solid 
consolation  to  the  widow,  when 
the  husband  is  fairly  worried  into 
his  grave  at  last — when  his  daugh- 
ters have  to  go  out  as  governesses, 
and  she  has  to  let  lodgings — ^to 
reflect  that  while  he  lived  they 
never  failed  to  have  champagne  at 
his  dinner  parties ;  and  that  they 
had  three  men  to  wait  at  table  on 
such  occasions,  while  Mr.  Smith 
next  door  had  never  more  than  one 
and  a  maidservant.  If  such  idiotic 
women  would  but  look  forward, 
and  consider  how  all  this  must 
end !  If  the  professional  man 
spends  all  he  earns,  what  remains 
when  the  supply  is  cut  off ;  when 
the  toiling  head  and  hand  can  toil 
no  more?  Ah,  a  little  of  the  eco- 
nomy and  management  which  must 
perforce  be  practised  after  that, 
might  have  tended  powerfully  to 
put  off  the  evil  day.  Sometimes 
the  husband  is  merely  the  care- 
worn drudge  who  provides  what 
the  wife  squanders.  Have  yqu  not 
known  such  a  thing  as  that  a  man 
should  be  labouring  under  an  In- 
dian sun,  and  cutting  down  everv 
personal  expense  to  the  last  shil- 
ling, that  he  might  send  a  liberal 
allowance  to  his  wife  in  England : 
while  she  meanwhile  was  recklessly 
spending  twice  what  was  thus  sent 
her ;  running  up  overwhehning  ac- 
counts, dasmng  about  to  public 
balls,  paying  for  a  bouquet  what 
cost  the  poor  fellow  far  away  much 
thought  to  save,  giving  costly  en- 
tertainments at  hoi]ie,  filling  her 
house  with  idle  and  empty-headed 
scapegraces,  canyin|;  on  scanda- 
lous flirtations ;  till  it  becomes  ^ 
happy  thing  if  the  certain  ruin  she 
is  bringing  on  her  husband's  head 
is  cut  snort  by  the  needful  interfe- 
rence of  Sir  Cresswell  CressweU? 
There  are  cases  in  which  tarring 
and  feathering  would  soothe  the 
moral  sense  of  the  right-minded 
onlooker.  And  even  where  things 
are  not  so  bad  as  in  the  case  of 
which  we  have  been  thinking,  it 
remains  the  social  curse  of  this  age, 
that  people  with  a  few  hundreds  a- 
y^ar  determinedly  act  in  various 
respects  as  if   they  had  as  many 


thousands.  The  dinner  ^venby 
a  man  with  eight  hundred  a  year, 
in  certain  regions  of  the  earth 
which  I  could  easily  point  out,  is, 
as  regards  food,  wine,  and  atten- 
dance, precisely  the  same  as  the 
dinner  given  by  another  man  who 
has  five  thousand  a  year.  When 
will  this  end  ?  When  will  people 
see  its  silliness  ?  In  truth,  you  do 
not  really,  as  things  are  in  this 
country,  make  many  people  better 
off  by  adding  a  little  or  a  good 
deal  to  their  yearly  income.  For 
in  all  probabihty  they  were  living 
up  to  the  very  extremity  of  their 
means  before  they  got  the  addi- 
tion ;  and  in  all  probability  the 
first  thin^  they  do  on  getting  the 
addition,  is  so  far  to  increase  their 
establismnent  and  their  expense 
that  it  is  just  as  hard  a  struggle  as 
ever  to  make  the  ends  meet.  It 
would  not  be  a  pleasant  arrange- 
ment that  a  man.  who  was  to  be 
carried  across  the  straits  from  Eng- 
land to  France,  should  be  fixed  on 
a  board  so  weighted  that  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  should  be  at 
the  level  of  the  water,  and  thus  that 
he  should  be  struggling  for  life, 
and  barely  escaping  drowning  all 
the  way.  Yet  hosts  of  people, 
whom  no  one  proposes  to  put 
under  restraint,  do  as  regards  their 
income  and  expenditure  a  precisely 
analogous  thmg.  They  delibe- 
rately weight  themselves  to  that 
degree  that  their  heads  are  barely 
above  water,  and  that  any  unfore- 
seen emergency  dips  their  heads 
imder.  They  rent  a  house  a  good 
deal  dearer  than  they  can  justly 
afford;  and  they  have  servants 
more  and  more  expensive  than 
they  ought ;  and  by  many  such 
things  they  make  sure  that  their 
progress  through  life  shall  be  a 
drowning  struggle.  WhHeifthey 
would  rationally  resolve  and  man- 
fully confess  that  th^y  cannot 
afford  to  have  things  as  richer 
folk  have  them,  and  arrange  their 
way  of  living  in  accordance  with 
what  they  can  afford,  they  would 
enjoy  the  feeling  of  ease  and  com- 
fort; they  would  not  be  ever  on 
the  wretched  stretch  on  which  they 
are  now,  nor  keeping  up  the  hollow 
appearance  of  what  is  not  the  fact. 
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But  there  are  folk  who  make  it  a 
point  of  honour  never  to  admit  that 
m  doing,  ornot  doing  anything,  they 
are  actuated  for  an  instant  by  so 
despicable  a  consideration  as  the 
question  whether  or  not  they  can 
afford  it.  And  who  shall  reckon 
up  the  brains  which  this  social 
calamity  has  driven  into  disease, 
or  the  early  paral3rtic  shocks  which 
it  has  brought  on  ? 

When  you  were  very  young,  and 
looked  forward  to  Future  i  ears, 
did  you  ever  feel  a  painful  fear 
that  you  mi^ht  outgrow  your  early 
home  affections,  and  your  associa- 
tions with  your  native  scenes? 
Did  you  ever  think  to  yourself. 
Will  the  day  come  when  I  shall 
have  been  years  away  from  that 
river's  side,  and  yet  not  care?  I 
think  we  have  all  known  the  feel- 
ing. O  plain  church  to  which  I 
used  to  go  when  I  was  a  child,  and 
where  I  used  to  think  the  singing 
so  very  splendid :  O  little  room 
where  I  used  to  sleep ;  and  you, 
tall  tree,  on  whose  topmost  branch 
I  cut  the  initials  which  the  readers 
of  Fraser  know ;  did  I  not  even 
then  wonder  to  myself  if  the  time 
would  ever  come  when  I  should  be 
&r  away  from  you — ^far  awa^  as 
now,  for  many  years,  and  not  likely 
to  go  back — and  yet  feel  entirely 
indifferent  to  the  matter ;  and  did 
not  I  even  then  feel  a  strange  pain 
in  the  fear  that  very  likely  it 
mighl^  ?  These  things  come  across 
the  mind  of  a  little  bo^  with  a 
curious  grief  and  bewilderment. 
Ah,  there  is  something  strange  in 
the  inner  life  of  a  thoughtful  child 
of  eight  years  old  !  I  would  rather 
see  a  faithful  record  of  his 
thoughts,  feelings,  fancies,  and 
sorrows,  for  a  single  week,  than 
know  aU  the  political  events  that 
have  happened  during  that  space 
in  Spain,  Denmark,  Norway,  Swe- 
den, Russia,  and  Turkey.  Even 
amid  the  great  grief  at  leavinghome 
for  school  in  your  early  days^  oBdyou 
not  feel  a  greater  grief  to  think  tnat 
the  day  might  come  when  you 
would  not  care  at  all;  when  your 
home  ties  and  affections  would  be 
outgrown;  when  you  would  be 
quite  content  to  live   on  month 


after  month  far  from  parents, 
sisters,  brothers ;  and  feel  hardly  a 
perceptible  blank  when  you  re- 
membered that  they  were  fax  away  % 
But  it  is  of  the  essence  of  such 
fears,  that  when  tbs  thing  comes 
that  you  were  afraid  of,  it  has 
ceased  to  be  fearful ;  still  it  is  with 
a  little  pang  that  you  sometimes 
call  to  remembrance  how  much 
you  feared  it  once.  It  is  a  daily 
regret,  though  not  a  very  acute  one 
(more's  the  pity),  to  be  thrown 
much,  in  middle  life,  into  the 
society  of  an  old  friend  whom  as  a 
boy  you  had  regarded  as  very  wise ; 
and  to  be  compelled  to  observe 
that  he  is  a  tremendous  fooL  You 
struggle  with  the  conviction ;  you 
think  it  wrong  to  give  in  to  it; 
but  you  cannot  help  it.  But  it 
would  have  been  a  sharper  i)ang  to 
the  child^s  heart,  to  have  impressed 
upon  the  child  tne  fact,  that '  Gk)od 
Mr.  Goose  is  a  fool,  and  some  day 

fou  will  understand  that  he  is.' 
n  those  days  one  admits  no  im- 
perfection  in  the  people  and  the 
things  one  likes,  i  ou  like  a  per- 
son; and  he  is  good.  Thai  sums 
the  whole  case.  You  do  not  go 
into  exceptions  and  reservations. 
I  remember  how  indignant  I  felt 
as  a  boy^  at  reading  some  deprecia- 
tory criticism  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  llie  criticism  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  plots  generally  drag- 
ged at  first,  and  were  huddled  up 
at  the  end.  But  to  me  the  novels 
were  enchaining,  enthralling ;  and 
to  hint  a  defect  in  them  stunned 
one.  In  the  boy's  feeling,  if  a  thing 
be  good,  why  there  cannot  be  any- 
thing beul  about  it  But  in  the 
man's  mature  ludsment,  even  in 
the  people  he  lixes  best,  and  in  the 
thhigs  he  appreciates  most  highly, 
there  are  many  flaws  and  imper- 
fections. It  does  not  vex  us  much 
now  to  find  that  this  is  so  ;  but  it 
would  have  greatly  vexed  us  many 
years  since  to  have  been  t&ld  that 
it  would  be  so.  I  can  well  ima- 
gine that  if  you  told  a  thoughtful 
and  affectionate  child,  how  well  he 
would  some  day  get  on,  far  from 
his  parents  and  his  home^  his  wish 
womd  be  that  any  evil  might  befal 
hini  rather  than  that !  We  shrink 
with  terror  from  the  prospect  of 
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things  which  we  can  take  easily 
enough  when  thev  come.  I  dare 
say  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was 
Biodeiately  sincere  when  he  ex- 
claimed in  the  House  of  Peers, 
'When  I  forgrt  my  king,  may  mv 
God  forget  me!*  And  you  wiU 
understand  what  Leigh  Hunt 
meant  when,  in  his  pleasant  poem 
of  The  Ftdfre^,  he  tells  us  of  a 
daughter  who  had  lost  a  very  bad 
and  heartless  &ther  by  death,  that. 

The  daughtiBr  wept,  and  wept  the  more, 
To  think  her  tears  would  soon  be  o*er. 

Even  in  middle  a^  one  sad 
thought  which  comes  m  the  pros- 
pect of  Future  Years  is  of  the 
change  which  they  are  sure  to  work 
i^n  many  of  our  present  views 
and  feelings.  And  the  change,  in 
many  cases,  will  be  to  the  worsen 
One  thing  is  certain,  that  your  tem- 
per will  grow  worse  if  it  do  not 
grow  better.  Years  will  sour  it,  if 
they  do  not  mellow  it.  Another 
certain  thing  is,  that  if  you  do  not 
grow  wiser,  you  will  be  growing 
more  foolish.  It  is  very  true  that 
iiiere  is  no  fool  so  foolish  as  an  old 
fool  Let  us  hope,  my  Mend,  that 
whatever  be  our  honest  worldly 
work,  it  may  .never  lose  its  interest. 
We  must  always  speak  humbly 
about  the  changes  which  coming 
time  will  work  upon  us,  upon  even 
our  firmest  resolutions  and  most 
looted  principles ;  or  I  should  say 
for  myself  that  I  cannot  even 
imagine  mvself  the  same  being, 
with  bent  less  resolute  and  heait 
less  warm  to  that  best  of  all  em- 
ployments which  is  the  occupation 
of  my  life.  But  there  are  few  things 
whioQ,  as  we  grow  older,  impress 
vs  more  deeply  than  the  transitori- 
ness  of  thought-s  and  feelings  in 
human  hearts.  Nor  am  I  thinking 
of  contemptible  i)eople  only  when 
I  say  so.  1  am  not  thinking  of  the 
fellow  who  is  pulled  up  in  court 
in  an  action  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  and  who  in  one  letter 
makes  vows  of  unalterable  affec- 
tion, and  in  another  letter,  written 
a  few  weeks  or  months  later,  tries 
to  wriggle  out  of  his  engagement. 
Nor  am  I  thinkinji^  of  the  weak, 
though  well-meaning  lady,  who 
devotes  herself  in  succession  to  a 


great  variety  of  uneducated  and 
unqualified  religious  instructors; 
who  tells  you  one  week  how  she 
has  joined  the  flock  of  Mr.  A.,  the 
converted  pnae-fighter,  and  how 
she  regards  mm  as  by  far  the  most 
improving  preacher  she  ever  heard; 
and  who  tells  you  the  next  week 
that  she  has  seen  through  the 
prize-fighter,  that  he  has  gone  and 
married  a  wealthy  Bconan  Catholic, 
and  that  now  she  has  resolved  to 
wait  on  the  mimstry  of  Mr.  R,  an 
enthusiastic  individual  who  makes 
shoes  during  the  week  and  gives 
sermons  on  Sundays,  and  in  whose 
addresses  she  finds  exactly  what 
suits  her.  I  speak  of  the  better 
feelings  and  purposes  of  wiser  if  not 
better  folk.  Let  me  think  here  of 
I>ious  emoticms  and  holy  resolu- 
tions, of  the  best  and  nurest  frames 
of  heart  and  mind.  On,  if  we  could 
all  always  remain  at  our  best !  And 
after  all,  permanence  is  the  great 
test.  In  the  matter  of  Christiaa 
faith  and  feeHng,  in  the  matter  of 
all  our  worthier  principles  and 
purposes,  that  which  lasts  longest 
IS  best.  This  indeed  is  true  of  most 
things.  The  worth  of  anything 
depends  much  upon  its  durability 
— upon  the  wear  that  is  in  it.  A 
tiling  that  is  merelya  fine  flash  and 
over,  only  disappoints.  The  highest 
authority  has  recognised  this.  You 
remember  Who  said  to  his  friends. 
befc»re  leaving  theuL  that  He  would 
have  them  bring  forth  fruit,  and 
much  fruit.  But  not  even  that  was 
enough.  The  fairest  profession 
for  a  time,  the  most  earnest  labour 
for  a  time,  the  most  ardent  affection 
for  a  time,  would'  not  suffice.  And 
so  the  Bedeemer's  words  were — '  I 
have  chosen  you,  and<Hxiained  you, 
that  ye  should  go  and  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  that  vour  fruit  should  re- 
mainJ  Well,  let  us  trust  that  in 
the  most  solemn  of  all  respects, 
only  progress  shall  be  brought  to 
us  by  all  the  changes  of  Future 
Years. 

But  it  is  quite  vain  to  think  that 
feelings,  as  distinguished  from 
princijdes,  shall  not  lose  much  of 
their  vividness,  freshness,  and 
depth,  as  time  goes  on.  You  can- 
not now  by  any  effort  revive  the 
exultation  you  felt  at  some  unex* 
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pected  great  sacoes8,iior  the  heart- 
xsinkin^  of  some  terrible  loss  or 
trial  You  know  how  women, 
after  the  death  H  a  child,  deter- 
mine that  every  day,  as  long  as 
they  live,  they  will  visit  the  little 
grave.  And  they  do  so  for  a  time, 
sometimes  for  a  long  time;  but 
they  gradually  leave  o£  You  know 
how  burying-places  are  very  trimly 
and  carefuUv  Kept  at  first,  and  how 
flowers  are  hung  upon  tne  stone ; 
but  these  things  gradually  cease. 
You  know  how  many  husbands  and 
wives,  after  their  partner's  death, 
determine  to  give  the  remainder  of 
life  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
and  would  regard  with  sincere  hor- 
ror the  suggestion  that  it  was  pos- 
sible they  should  ever  marry  again ; 
but  after  a  while  they  do.  And  you 
frill  even  find  men,  Deyond  middle 
age.  who  made  a  tremendous  work 
at  tneir  first  wife's  death,  and  wore 
very  conspicuous  mourning,  who 
in  a  very  few  months  may  be  seen 
<^AngliTig  after  some  new  fancy, 
and  who  in  the  prospect  of  their 
second  marriage  evince  an  exhila- 
ration that  approaches  to  cracki- 
ness.    It  is  usiud  to  speak  of  such 


things  in  a  ludicrous  mann^,  but 
I  confess  the  matter  seems  to  me 
an^hing  but  one  to  laugh  at.  I 
think  that  the  rapid  dying  out  of 
warm  feeling,  the  rapid  change  of 
fixed  resolutions,  is  one  of  the  most 
sorrowful  subjects  of  reflection 
which  it  is  possible  to  suggest* 
Ah,  my  friends,  after  we  die^  it 
would  not  be  expedient,  even  if  it 
were  possible,  to  come  back.  Many 
of  us  would  not  like  to  find  how 
veiy  little  they  miss  us.  But  still, 
it  is  the  manifest  intention  of  the 
Creator  that  strong  feeliugs  should 
be  transitory.  The  sorrowful  thing 
is  when  they  pass,  and  leave  abso*- 
lutely  no  trace  bemnd  them.  There 
should  always  be  sofjae  comer  kept 
in  tiie  heart  for  a  feeling  which 
once  possessed  it  aU.  Let  us  look 
at  the  case  temperately.  Let  us 
face  and  admit  the  faxsts.  The 
healthy  body  and  mind  can  get 
over  ia  great  deal;  but  there  are 
some  thiDgs  which  it  is  not  to  the 
credit  of  our  nature  should  ever 
be  entirely  got  over.  Here  are  sober 
truth,  and  sound  philosophy,  and 
sincere  feeling  together,  in  the 
words  of  Philip  van  Artevelde  >— 


Well,  well,  she's  gone, 
And  I  havB  tamed  my  sorrow.     Pain  and  grief 
Are  transitory  things,  no  less  than  joy; 
And  thongh  they  leave  ns  not  the  men  we  were^ 
Tet  they  do  leare  ns.     You  hehold  me  here, 
A  man  bereaved,  with  something  of  a  bliglit 
Upon  the  early  blossoms  of  his  life, 
And  its  first  verdure — ^having  not  the  less 
A  living  root,  and  drawing  from  the  earth 
Its  vital  juices,  from  the  air  its  powers  : 
And  surely  as  man*s  heart  and  strength  are  whole, 
His  appetites  regerminate,  his  heart 
Re-opens,  and  his  objects  and  desires 
Spring  up  renewed. 


But  though  Artevelde  speaks 
truly  and  well,  you  remember  how 
Mr.  Taylor,  in  that  noble  play, 
works  out  to  our  view  the  sad 
sight  of  the  deterioration  of  cha- 
racter, the  growing  coarseness  and 
luurshness.  the  lessening  tenderness 
and  kindliness,  which  are  apt  to 
come  with  advancing  years.  Great 
trials,  we  know,  passmg  over  us, 
may  influence  us  either  for  the 
worse  or  the  better;  and  unless 
our  nature  is  a  very  obdurate  and 
poor  one,  though  they  may  leave 
us,  they  will  not  leave  us  tne  men 


we  were.  Once,  at  a  i>ubKc  meet- 
ing, I  heard  a  man  in  eminent 
station  make  a  speech.  I  had 
never  seen  him  before ;  but  I  re- 
membered an  inscription  which  I 
had  read,  in  a  certam  churchyard 
£»  away,  upon  the  stone  that 
marked  the  resting-place  of  his 
young  wife,  who  had  died  many 
years  before.  I  thought  of  its 
simple  words  of  manly  and  hearty 
sorrow.  I  knew  that  the  eminence 
he  had  reached  had  not  come  till 
she  who  would  have  been  proudest 
of  it  was  beyond  knowing  it  or 
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caring  for  it.  And  I  cannot  say 
with  what  interest  and  satisfaction 
I  thought  I  could  trace,  in  the 
features  which  were  sad  without 
the  infusion  of  a  grain  of  senti- 
mentalism,  in  the  subdued  and 
quiet  tone  of  the  man's  whole 
aspect  and  manner  and  address, 
the  manifest  proof  that  he  had  not 
shut  down  the  leaf  upon  that  old 
page  of  his  history,  tnat  he  had 
never  quite  got  over  that  great 
grief  of  earlier  years.  One  felt 
better  and  more  hopeful  for  the 
sight,  .  I  suppose  many  people, 
after  meeting  some  overwhelming 
loss  or  trial,  have  fancied  that  they 
would  soon  die :  but  that  is  almost 
invariably  a  nelusion.  Various 
dogs  have  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
but  very  few  human  beings.  The 
inferior  creature  has  pined  away  at 
his  master's  loss :  as  for  us,  'it  is 
not  that  one  would  doubt  the  depth 
and  sincerity  of  sorrow,  but  that 
there  is  more  endurance  in  our 
constitution,  and  that  Grod  has 
appointed  that  grief  shall  rather 
mould  and  influence  than  kill.  It 
is  a  much  sadder  sight  than  an 
early  death,  to  see  human  beings 
live  on  after  heavy  trial,  and  sink 
into  something  very  unlike  their 
early  selves  and  very  inferior  to 
their  early  selves.  I  can  well  be- 
lieve that  many  a  human  being,  if 
he  could  have  aglimpse  in  innocent 
youth  of  what  he  will  be  twenty  or 
thirty  years  after,  would  pray  in 
anguish  to  be  taken  before  coming 
to  tfiot  I  Mansie  Wauch's  glimpse 
of  destitution  was  bad  enough;  but 
a  million  times  worse  is  a  glimpse 
of  hardened  and  unabashed  sin 
and  shame.  And  it  would  be  no 
comfort — ^it  would  be  an  aggrava- 
tion in  that  view — ^to  think  that  by 
the  time  you  have  reached  that 
miserable  point,  you  will  have 
grown  pretty  well  reconciled  to  it. 
TJiat  is  the  worst  of  all.  To  be 
wicked  and  depraved,  and  to  feel 
it,  and  to  be  wretchea  under  it,  is 
bad  enough ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal 
worse  to  have  fallen  into  that  depth 
of  moral  degradation,  and  to  feel 
that  really  you  don't  care.  The 
instinct  of  accommodation  is  not 
always  a  blessing.  It  is  hs^py  for 
us  that  though  in  youth  we  noped 


to  live  in  a  castle  or  a  palace,  we 
can  make  up  our  mind  to  li^e  in  a. 
little  parsonage  or  a  quiet  street  in 
a  country  town.  It  is  happy  for 
us  that  though  in  youth  we  hoped 
to  be  very  great  and  feimous,  we 
are  so  entirely  reconciled  to  being 
little  and  unlmown.  But  it  is  not 
happy  for  the  poor  girl  who  walks 
the  Haymarket  at  night  that  she 
feels  her  degradation  so  little.  It 
is  not  happy  that  she  has  come  to 
feel  towards  her  miserable  life  so 
differently  now  from  what  she 
would  have  felt  towards  it  had  it 
been  set  before  her  while  she  was 
the  blooming,  thoughtless  creature 
in  the  little  cottage  in  the  country. 
It  is  only  by  fits  and  starts  that 
the  poor  drunken  wretch,  living  in 
a  garret  upon  a  little  pittance 
allowed  him  by  his  relations,  who 
was  once  a  man  of  character  and 
hope,  feels  what  a  sad  pitch  he  has 
come  to.  If  you  coidd  get  him  to 
feel  it  constantly,  there  would  be 
some  hope  of  his  reclamation  even 
yet. 

It  seems  to  me  a  very  comforting 
thought,  in  looking  on  to  Future 
Years,  it  you  are  able  to  think  that 
you  are  in  a  profession  or  a  calling 
from  which  you  will  never  retire. 
For  the  prospect  of  a  total  change 
in  your  mode  of  life,  and  the  entire 
cessation  of  the  occupation  which 
for  many  years  employed  the 
greater  part  of  your  waking 
thoughts,  and  all  this  amid  the 
failing  powers  and  flagging  hopes 
of  declining  years,  is  both  a  sad 
and  a  perplexing  prospect  to  a 
thoughtful  person.  For  such  a 
person  cannot  regard  this  great 
change  simply  in  tne  light  of  a  rest 
from  toil  and  worry  ;  he  will  know 
(][uite  well  what  a  blankness,  and 
listlessness,  and  loss  of  interest  in 
life,  will  come  of  feeling  all  at  once 
that  you  have  nothing  at  all  to  do. 
And  so  it  is  a  great  blessing  if  your 
vocation  be  one  which  is  aTdignmed 
and  befitting  one  for  an  old  man  to 
be  engaged  in:  one  that  beseems 
his  gravity  and  nis  long  experience  ; 
one  that  beseems  even  nis  slow 
movements  and  his  white  Imrs.  It 
is  a  pleasant  thing  to  see  an  old 
man  a  judge ;  his  years  become  the 
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judgment-seat.     But  then  the  old 
man  can  hold  such  an  office  only 
while  he  retains  strength  of  body 
and  mind  efficiently  to  perform  its 
duties;  and  he  must  do   all  Ms 
work  for  himself ;  and  accordingly 
a  day  must  come  when  the  vene- 
rable Chancellor  resigns  the  Great 
Seal;   when  the  aged  Justice  or 
Baron  must  give  up  his  place ;  and 
when     these     honoured    Judges, 
though  still  retaining  considerable 
vigour,  but  vigour  less  than  enough 
for  their  hard  work,  are  compelled 
to  feel  that  their  occupation  is  gone. 
And  accordingly  I  hold  that  what 
is  the  best  of  all  professions,  for 
many  reasons,  is  especially  so  for 
this,  that  you  need  never  retire 
from  it.    In  the  Church  you  need 
not  do  all  your  duty  yourself.  You 
may  get  assistance  to  supplement 
your  own  lessening  strength.    The 
energetic  young  curate  or  curates 
may  do  that  part  of  the  parish  work 
which  exceeds  the  power  of  the 
ageing  incumbent,  while  the  entire 
parochial  machinery  has  still  the 
advantage  of  being  directed  by  his 
wisdom  and  experience ;  and  while 
the  old  man  is  still  permitted  to 
do  what  he  can  with  such  strength 
as  is  spared  to  him,  and  to  feel 
that  he  is  useful  in  the  noblest 
cause  yet.    And  even  to  extremest 
age  and  frailty — ^to  age  and  frailty 
which  would  long  since  have  inca- 
pacitated the  judge  for  the  Bench 
— ^the  parish  clergyman  may  take 
some  snare  in  the  much-loved  duty 
in  which  he  has  laboured  so  lung. 
He  may  still,  though  briefly,  and 
only  now  and  then,  address   his 
flock  from  the    pulpit,  in  words 
which  his  very  feebleness  will  make 
far  more  touchingly  eflfective  than 
the  most  vigorous  eloquence  and 
the  richest  and  fullest  tones  of  his 
young  coadjutors.  There  never  will 
be,  within  the  sacred  walls,  a  silence 
and  reverence  more  profound  than 
when   the  withered   kindly   face 
looks  as  of  old  upon  the  congrega- 
tion, to  whose  lathers  its  owner 
first   ministered,  and  which    has 
grown  up  mainly  under  his  instruc- 
tion :  and  when  the  voice  that  falls 
familiarly  on  so  many  ears,  tells 
again,  quietly  and  earnestly,  the 
old  story  which  we  all  need  so 


much  to  hear.    And  he  may  still 
look  in  at  the  parish  school,  and 
watch  the  growth  of  a  generation 
that  is  to  do  the  work  of  life  when 
he  is  in  his  grave:   and   kindly 
smooth  the  children's  heads;  and 
tell  them  how  One,  once  a  little 
child,  and  never  more  than  a  young 
man,  brought  salvation   alike  to 
young  and  old.    He  may  still  sit 
by  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  and  speak  to  such  with  the 
sym])athy  and  the  solemnity  of  one 
who  does  not  forget  that  the  last 
great  realities  are  drawing  near  to 
both.      But   there   are   vocations 
which  are  all  very  well  for  young 
or  middle-aged  people,  but  which 
do  not  quite  suit  the  old.    Such  is 
that  of  the  barrister.    Wrangling 
and  hair-splitting,  browbeating  and 
bewildering     witnesses,     maldng 
coarse  jokes  to  excite  the  laughter 
of  common  jurymen,  and  address- 
ing such  with  claptrap  bellowings, 
are  not  the  work  for  grey-headed 
men.    If  such  remain  at  the  bar, 
rather  let  them  have  the  more  re- 
fined work  of  the  Equity  Courts, 
where    you   address  judges    and 
not  juries ;  and  where  you  spare 
clap-trap  and  misrepresentation,  if 
for  no  better  reason,  because  you 
know  that  these  will  not  stand  you 
in  the  slightest  stead.    The  work 
which  best  befits   the   aged,  the 
work  for  which  no  mortal  can  ever 
become  too  venerable  and  dignified, 
or  too  weak  and  frail,  is  the  work 
of  Christian  usefulness  and  pliilan- 
thropy.   And  it  is  a  beautiful  sight 
to  see,  as  I  trust  we  all  have  seen, 
thai  work,  persevered  in  with  the 
closing  energies  of  life.     It  is  a 
noble  test  of  the  soundness  of  the 
X)rinciple  that  prompted  to  its  first 
undertaking.    It  is  a  hopeful  and 
cheering   sight  to   younger  men, 
looking  out  with  something  of  fear 
to  the  temptations  and  trials  of  the 
years  before  them.      Oh!    if  the 
grey-haired  clergyman,  with  less 
now  indeed  of  physical  strength 
and   mere   physical  warmth,  yet 
preaches,  with  the  added  weight 
and  solemnity  of  his  long  experi- 
ence, the  same  blessed  doctrines 
now,  after   forty   years,  that   he 
preached  in  his  early  prime ;  if  the 
philantliropist  of  half  a  century 
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since  is  the  pbiknthropist  stfll,—- 
still  kind,  hopefuL  and  unwearied, 
thongh  with  the  snows  of  age  upon 
his  heacL  and  the  hand  that  nev^ 
told  its  lellow  of  what  it  did,  now 
trembling  as  it  does  the  de«d  of 
mercy : — ^th^i  I  think  that  ev^i  the 
most  doubtful  will  believe  that  the 
principle  and  the  religion  of  such 
men  were  a  glorious  reality  !  The 
irtemest  of  all  touchstones  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  better  feelings, 
u  the  fashion  in  which  they  stand 
the  wear  of  years. 

But  my  shortening  space  warns 
me  to  stop  :  and  I  must  cease,  for 
the  present,  from  these  thoughts  of 
Future  Years.  Cease,  I  mean,  from 
writing  about  that  mysterious  tract 
before  us;  who  can  cease  from 
thinking  of  itt  You  remember 
how  the  writer  of  that  little  voem. 
which  has  be^i  quoted  asks  Time 
to  touch  gently  him  luid  lua.    Of 


comae  he  spoke  as  a  poet,  stating 
the  case  fancifully ;  but  not  forget- 
ting that  when  we  come  to  sober 
fl^ise,  we  must  prefer  our  requests 
to  an  Ear  more  ready  to  hear  us, 
and  a  Hand  more  ready  to  help. 
It  is  not  to  Time  that  I  snail  apply 
to  lead  me  through  life  into  immor- 
tality! And  I  cannot  think  of 
years  to  come  without  going  back 
to  a  greater  poet,  whom  we  need 
not  esteem  the  less  because  his  in- 
spiration was  loftier  than  that  of 
the  Muses,  who  has  summed  up  so 
grandly  in  one  comprehensive  sen- 
tence all  the  possibilities  which 
could  beM  Mm  in  the  days  and 
ages  before  him.  'Thou  shalt 
^guide  me  with  Thy  counsel,  and 
afterward  receive  me  to  glory  T 
Let  us  humbly  trust  that  in  that 
sketch,  round  and  complete,  of  all 
that  can  ever  come  to  us,  my 
readers  and  I  may  be  able  to  read 
the  history  of  our  Future  Years ! 

A.  &.  S.  S. 


THE  PBOGEESS  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 

Second  Papeb. 


TT7E  must  now  bid  adieu  to  the 
*  *   gentle  planet  that 
—in  her  pale  domi&ion  cheeks  the  night; 

and  put  on  a  higher  magnifying 
power  if  we  intend  to 

— give  the  first  watch  of  the  night 
To  the  red  planet  Mars. 

He  is  a  fine  fellow  indeed^  when 
his  opposition  happens  in  a  favour- 
able part  of  his  orbit,  and,  unlike 
the  recent  one,  at  a  sumcient  height 
in  the  sk^;  and  we  need  not  tax 
our  imafflnatien  heavily  to  recog- 
nise in  him  at  such  times  as  fair  a 
counterpart  of  the  Earthy  with 
oceans  and  continents,  and  clouds 
and  snows,  as  can  be  expected  at  a 
distance  of  some  thirty-five  milliona 
of  miles.  Often  have  we  seen  his 
markings  finely  developed,  in  their 
powerful  contrast  of  deep  yellow, 
white^  and  greenish  grey;  and 
especially  in  1856 ;  and  we  hope  to 
be  permitted  to  see  them  again, 
and  to  compare  them  with  the 
drawings  of  Jacob,  De  la  Rue,  and 
Secchi,  as  well  as  the  older  ones  of 


Sir  W.  Hersdiel,  and  Beer  and 
Madler.  There  seems  to  be  stiU 
8(»ne  outstanding  uncertainty  as  to 
the  permanency  of  these  features, 
but  probably  not  more  than  would 
perplex  an  equally  distant  observer 
of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  shrouded 
and  obscured  by  its  vaporous  enve- 
lope. We  must  accumulate  more 
evidence,  as  we  shall  be  sure  to  ^o 
b^orelongj  audit  would  not  be 
without  its  Talue,  w^:«  any  spirited 
publisher  to  ^ve  to  the  world 
the  Areogtrmkiscfie  Fragmenie  of 
Schroter,  wnich  remained  in  MSL 
for  want  of  fonds  at  his  death,  and 
which,  it  may  be  hoped,  are  still  in 
existence.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  solar  system  are  we  likely  to 
make  more  satisfactory  discoveiies 
than  in'  Mars,  because  nowhere  else 
is  Ihe  eye  addressed  in  chsuracters 
equally  capable  of  analogical  inter- 
pretation. Mars,  indeed,  difiers 
widely  from  us,  in  being  destine! 
to  traverse  his  yearly  round  in  soli- 
tude ;  yet  doubtless  not  uncheered 
by  the  same  divine  Benignity  which 
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has  given  to  us  'the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night' 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
considerably  more  than  half-a- 
hundred — ^we  may  not  improbably 
guess  more  than  a  hundred— frag- 
ments that  occupy  the  comparative 
Toid  between  Mars  and  Jupiterf 
We  have  real^  nothing  to  say 
about  them.  Personally,  we  are 
very  little  acquainted  with  them : 
and  those — ^for  example,  Herschel 
L,  Schroter,  and  Hardjing,  and 
Lamont — ^who  have  endeavoured  to 
ox)en  a  communication  with  them, 
have  acquired  but  little  information 
as  to  their  nature.  There  they  are, 
subserving,  no  doubt,  in  thdr 
minuteness,  some  important  purpose 
undiscoverable  bv  man ;  it  has  been 
suspected  that  they  may  be  fiag< 
ments  of  a  large  planet,  though  the 
balance  of  evidence  seems  graduallv 
to  be  inclining  the  other  way  witn 
their  multitude,  as  they  are  found 
spread  through  a  wider  zone  than 
had  been  at  first  supposed.  A 
resulting  irregularitv  of  form,  com- 
bined with  a  speedy  rotation,  has 
been  suggested  as  an  explanation 
of  some  instances-  of  rapid  varia- 
tions in  their  li^bt;  and  certain 
observers,  especially  Schioter,  have 
detected  or  imagined  nebulous 
envelopes  around  some  of  them. 
But  tne^r  are  reaUy  too  small  to 
handle  without  the  chance  of  seri- 
ous error. 

We  come  now  to  the  '  sphere  of 
water,  with  a  few  cinders  at  the 
heart  of  it,'  which  the  ingenious 
and  eloquent  author  of  the  I'lural- 
^y  of  Worlds  fancied  might  form 
the  great  leader  of  the  planetary 
train ;  an  idea  sufficiently  accor- 
di^t  with  other  speculations  of 
that  adventurous  theoiistj  but  not 
likely  to  find  favour  with  those 
who  are  personally  familiar  with 
the  magmficent  face  of  Jupiter. 
Tet  they  will  be  able  to  attam  to 
few  conclusions  possessing  the  char- 
acter of  certainty,  beyond  the  exist- 
ence of  a  rapid  interchange  of  day 
and  night,  and  a  sky  loaded  with  va- 
pour, and  streaked  and  agitated  b^ 
impetuous  trade-winds  and  hum- 
canes,  so  well  described  and  figured 
by  Fiazzi  Smyth,  at  a  station  above 
the  mists  of  our  lower  atmosphere. 


But  what  can  be  more  elegant  than 
the  perennially  interwoven  dance 
of  the  'Medicean  stars'  around 
their  sovereign;  or  what  more 
interesting  than  to  watch  from 
hour  to  hour  their  ceaseless  varia- 
tions of  position  1  Comparatively 
little  power  is  adequate  to  show 
this,  which  was  within  the  reach  of 
ev^i  Galileo's  perspective ;  a  greater 
aperture  is  required  for  the  pleasing 
spectacle  of  the  shadow  of  a  satel- 
lite, like  a  spot  of  ink,  traversing 
the  whole  breadth  of  Jupiter,  at  a 
rate  varying  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  tke  satellite  from  the 
primary  ;--or  for  one  of  the  most 
exquisue  sights  within  the  limits 
of  our  ^stem,  tlie  transit  of  a 
satellite  m  front  of  the  planet's 
variously-tinted  globe,  first  let 
us  watch  the  gradual  approach  of 
the  little  round  disc — ^for  a  disc  it 
really  is,  and  not  a  mere  point  of 
light,  in  any  good  telescope  of 
moderate  size,  with  steady  air— up 
to  the  swelling  curve  of  the  limb ; 
we  mark  the  disappearance  of  the 
intervening  thread  of  dark  sky-^^it 
glides  before  the  limb  like  a  bril- 
liant bead — ^it  stands  out  as  a  pro- 
jecting boss — ^it  ceases  to  break  the 
outline,  but  it  is  still  visible  upon 
the  fEbce  of  the  fainter  primary 
— and  so  perhaps  it  may  continue, 
especially  if  relieved  upon  a  dark 
belt,  but  more  usually  the  illumin- 
ated background  after  a  time  effaces 
it;  occasionally  it  turns  into  a 
dusky  or  even  black  speck,  and 
abides  under  that  aspect  till,  to- 
wards the  opposite  limb  of  the 
planet,  the  same  appearances  recur 
m  a  reversed  oraer.  But  why 
should  the  same  satellite  sometimes 
accomplish  this  transit  in  a  lumi- 
nous, and  consequently  invisible 
form;  at  others,  stand  forth  as  a 
black  spot,  scarcely  to  be  distin- 
guished from  its  snadow  1  That  it 
does  so  is  a  feict  strangely  unnoticed 
by  the  elder  Herschel,  but  of  no 
infrequent  occurrence,  and  one  to 
which  we  can  ourselves  bear  testi- 
mony. Its  explanation  involves 
some  difficulty,  but  it  clearly  points 
to  transient  obscurations  on  the 
satellite  itself,  which  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  Secchi's  telescope  in 
^e  Boman  air,  and  the  perfectioii 
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of  Lasseira  specula,  or  of  Dawes's 
vision,  have  exhibited  even  at  other 
times,  and  on  a  background  of 
blue  sky.  Those  little  moons,  then, 
seem  to  have  atmospheres  of  their 
own,  and  to  be  so  far  very  imlike 
our  own  satellite.  We  shall  hear 
more  of  this,  perhaps,  some  future 
day. 

Pass  we  on  to  Saturn,  the  most 
unique  and  lovely  spectacle  in  the 
universe  of  man's  knowledge. 
Contemplate  that  beautiful  globe, 
with  its  cloudy  and  wind-swept 
markings,  the  index  of  its  speedy 
rotation,  and  its  well-contrasted 
tints,  that  speak  of  varied  condi- 
tions of  existence.  Yet,  especially 
beautiful  as  it  is,  the  eye  will  not 
rest  upon  it  in  the  presence  of 
that  still  more  beautiful  ring, 
or  rather  system  of  rings,  alike 
pre-eminent  in  elegance  of  form 
and  mystery  of  construction  and 
designation.  This  is  now  rapidly 
closing  up,  preparatory  to  its  edge- 
ways presentation  in  the  autumn 
of  the  present  year,  and  the  posi- 
tion is  less  favourable  to  the  astro- 
nomer than  in  1856,  though  per- 
haps even  more  pictorial  in  its 
grouping  with  the  elliptical  form 
of  the  planet.  Tlie  striped  and 
banded  aspect  9f  these  huge  circu- 
lar planes  has  been  often  presented 
to  the  public  in  engravings  of  more 
or  less  accuracy,  many  of  them 
originally  derived  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  De  la  Kue,  whose  ex- 
quisite reflector  and  accomplished 
hand  have  well  aided  his  accurate 
and  discriminating  eye.  But  no 
figure  can  do  justice  to  the  impres- 
sion of  the  actual  scene,  thougn,  as 
Herschel  I.  formerly  observed,  it 
has  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  the 
objects  in  a  state  of  perfect  defini- 
tion, very  seldom  attainable  in  the 
telescopic  vision  of  our  skies.  Then 
that  shadow-ring,  the  wonder  of 
the  age,  whence  has  it  sprung?  and 
why  was  it  missed  by  both  the 
Herschels,  and  Schrbter,  and  Struve, 
and  a  host  of  observers,  continuallv 
overlooking  it  in  instruments  whicn 
showed  much  fainter  objects  then, 
and  would  unquestionably  show  it 
now?  With  our  own  acnromatic, 
it  is  easy  of  detection;  while  a 
search  for  the  two  innermost  satel- 


lites, Enceladus  and  Mimas,  would 
be  hopeless  and  absurd.  Yet 
their  discoverer  left  it  untouched. 
Schrbter  expressly  states  that  with 
his  reflectors  of  nine  and  a  half  and 
eighteen  inches  aperture — ^and  good 
ones  they  certainly  were — ^he  care- 
fully scrutinized  the  dark  interior 
of  the  ansaB,  and  found  it  ohne  cUle 
sc/iimmeTf  without  the  least  glim- 
mering of  light,  and  even  apna- 
rently  darker — ^as  Bond  has  also 
found  its  really  vacant  part  with 
the  great  American  achromatic — 
than  the  exterior  sky.  W.  StruTe, 
with  the  superb  nine  and  a  half 
inch  object-glass  at  Dorpat,  took 
especial  pains  in  repeatedly  mea- 
suring the  ring,  and  complained 
indeed  of  the  indistinctness  of  its 
interior  border,  yet  never  recog- 
nised this  extension  of  it  towards 
the  globe.  Inexcusable  must  have 
been  the  amount  of  apathy  or  stu- 
pidity which  led  the  assistants  at 
the  Roman  Observatory,  when  it 
had  been  actually  perceived  with 
the  six  and  one-tmrd  inch  Cauchoix 
refractor,  to  take  no  notice  of  it : 
marvellous  was  the  inattention 
through  which  its  real  discovery 
and  accurate  measurement  by  Galle 
in  i8j8  fell  dead.  There  are  things 
of  wnich  astronomers  have  to  be 
ashamed, '  and  these  are  of  them.' 
One  might  have  almost  fancied 
that  its  destiny  in  regard  to  our- 
selves was  to  expose  our  deficiencies 
in  observation.  Where  it  is  pro- 
jected as  a  dusky  band  across  the 
ball,  it  seems  to  have  been  visible 
from  the  earliest  telescopic  period ; 
at  least  we  have  ascertained  that  it 
is  introduced  in  one  of  the  clear 
and  beautiful  figures  of  worthy  old 
Huygens.  But  may  we  suppose 
that  since  that  date  it  has  increased 
in  reflective  power,  so  as  to  become 
more  contrasted  with  the  dark 
background  of  the  sky  ]  Has  that 
system  so  cooled  down,  even  in  our 
own  days,  as  to  pass  through  a 
crisis  of  congelation,  which  has 
given  to  some  comparatively  trans- 
parent fluid  a  greater  opacity,  and 
consequently  a  higher  capacity  of 
reflection  ?  Other  mysteries,  too, 
meet  us  here.  Why  are  the  minor 
markings  of  the  bright  rings  so 
variable  in  dimensions   and  di^- 
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tinctness,  even  at  the  same  time,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  balU  How 
is  it  that  the  projected  shadow  of 
the  ball  assumes  the  devious  out- 
Hne-the  *roof'  and  *  inlet'  form, 
so  well  delineated  in  the  annals  of 
Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  U.S.  1 
It  is  easy  ta  reply,  Because  it  falls 
on  surfaces  of  partial  and  irregular 
convexity;  but  is  it  equally  easy 
to  explain  how  surfaces  of  such  a 
character,  presented  edgeways  to 
the  eye,  can  totally  disappear  in 
the  reflector  of  the  present  Her- 
sckel,  and  so  nearly  vanish  in 
Bond's  fifteen-inch  achromatic,  that 
in  the  memoirs  just  referred  to  he 
estimates  their  thickness  at  less 
than  one-hundredth  of  a  second,  or 
forty  English  miles  ?  Shall  we  say 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  planes, 
we  might  almost  call  them  films, 
of  such  enormous  breadth  in  pro- 
portion to  their  thickness,  when  so 
inclined  as  to  receive  a  large  pro- 
portion of  solar  heat  on  one  side 
only,  may  temporarily  assume  a 
convex  form  from  the  expansion  of 
the  warmer  side,  losing  it  again  as 
the  exciting  cause  is  gradually 
withdrawn  ?  There  is  no  harm,  at 
any  rate,  in  such  conjectures :  we 
can  but,  like  Kepler,  feel  the  walls 
of  ignorance  till  we  arrive  at  the 
gate  of  truth — if  we  are  ever  per- 
mitted to  do  so.  Saturn  will  be  in 
good  hands  at  the  next  disappear- 
ance of  the  ring.  We  must  leave 
him  now,  for  the  night  is  wearing 
on ;  and  we  may  leave  Uranus  and 
Neptune  too,  noble  fellows  though 
they  intrinsically  are,  to  the  care  of 
such  men  as  Lassell  and  Bond  and 
Struve, — ^they  are  beyond  the  re- 
search of  any  but  the  most  highly 
light-collecting  instruments. 

But  what  of  Comets  1 

We  may  say  this,  that  *the 
Donati'  has  spoiled  us,  in  all  pro- 
bability, for  manv  a  year  to  come ; 
and  that,  notwithstanding  his  fa- 
ii>urable  presentation  to  our  eyes, 
we  know  little  more  of  their  truly 
inscrutable  nature  than  we  did  be- 
fore. Those  who  wish  to  see  most 
of  what  can  be  said  about  him,  may 
readily  satisfy  themselves  in  the 
perusal  of  Bond's  very  curious 
treatise;  other  contemporaneous 
records  will   attract  the  German 


student  to  the  .invaluable,  though 
not  always  alike  interesting  pages 
of  the  Astronomische  Ncuihrtc/Uen, 
the  *  leading  journal'  of  the  science. 
The  essay  of  the  discoverer  whose 
name  is  ^ven  to  the  comet  is  con- 
fined, it  is  to  be  regretted,  to  few 
hands  in  England,  and  not,  wc  be- 
lieve, very  readily  procurable  At 
an  earlier  period  (1046)  the  divided 
comet  of  Biela  offered  a  wide  field 
for  speculation.  We  can  well  re- 
memoer  its  strange  appearance  in 
a  fluid  achromatic — one  of  the  few 
ever  constructed,  or  ever  likely  to 
be,  upon  Professor  Barlow's  plan, 
in  which  the  concave  lens  of  flint 
glass  is  replaced  W  one  of  sul- 

E buret  of  carbon.  Barlow  himself 
ad  a  seven  eight-tenths  inch  tele- 
scope of  this  construction ;  the  idea 
was  ingenious,  and  when  well  con- 
structed it  performed  very  fairly, 
but  now  that  the  manufocture  of 
flint  glass  has  been  so  wonderfully 
improved-chiefly,  we  believe, 
through  the  French  revolution  of 
the  trots  jours,  which  drove  Bon- 
tems,  one  of  their  best  artificers, 
over  iiere — ^the  great  inducement  to 
the  employment  of  a  fluid  medium 
is  taken  away.  Lieutenant,  now 
Commander  Maury,  of  the  United 
States  navy,  watched  the  double- 
headed  comet  with  a  noble  nine 
an4  a  half  inch  object-glass,  and 
has  related  its  strange  variations 
with  much  clearness  and  spirit  in 
the  NachricIUe7i ;  and  those  who 
are  disposed  to  compare  the  earlier 
telescoi)ic  records  of  these  unintel- 
ligible apparitions  may  find  cui'ious 
matter  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
great  comets  of  1807  and  1811, 
published  by  Sir  W.  Herschel 
m  the  FkUosophical  Transactions^ 
and  by  Schrbter  in  two  contem- 
porary German  treatises :  the  latter 
was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  elec- 
tric, or  native  light  of  these  bodies ; 
a  position  harmonizing  well  with 
that  polar  state  which,  as  Bessel 
pointed  out,  was  strongly  indicated 
in  Halley's  comet  in  183^;  and 
though  some  of  Schroter's  dAta  are 
erroneous  or  questionable,  his 
painstaking  accuracy  as  a  witness 
always  entitles  him  to  a  hearing. 
Nor  must  we  omit  the  very  curious 
contributions  toourcometcuy  know- 
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ledge  contamed  in  the  Came  obser- 
vations of  the  present  HerscheL 
One  remarkable  feature  in  the  phy- 
siology of  these  '  standards  of  ce- 
lestial messengers/  as  the  Chinese 
call  them,  was  fairly  exemplified  in 
the  comet  of  1858.  No  one  who 
looked  upon  the  wide-sweemng  and 
fEur-^^jected  train  of  Donati's 
comet,  could  reasonably  suppose 
that  it  would  ever  be  resumed  by 
the  head,  which,  speeding  onward 
in  an  opposite  direction,  was  daily 
and  hourly  widening  its  distance 
from  the  diffused,  and,  as  it  were, 
wasted  luminosity  that  was  .  left 
many  millions  of  miles  in  its  wake. 
Past  all  contradiction,  that  train 
was  as  much  left  behind  as  the 
smoke  of  a  steamer  from  Folke- 
stone to  Boulogne  with  the  wind 
up  Channel ;  and  doubtless  so 
have  been  others  before  it  without 
number.  *  But  what  effect,  if  anj, 
they  produce  upon  the  system,  in 
the  heart  of  which  they  are  aban- 
doned and  left  drifting  about,  is  a 
curious  question ;  possibly  it  may 
not  always  be  an  unanswered  one, 
knowing  as  we  do  in  part  with 
entire  certainty^  and  feeling  how 
every  less  periectly  known  fact 
converges  towards  the  same  focus, 
that  aU  things  are  weighed  in  a 
balance  of  absolute  perfection,  and 
that  not  one  atom  can  be  lost,,  not 
one  particle  added  in  one  place  and 
subtracted  in  another,  without  its 
proportionate  influence  ui>on  the 
whole  system  j  so  that  in  this 
sense,  if  in  this  only,  the  idea  of 
the  sagacious  Bacon  may  be  veri- 
fied, that  *  comets  have  some  power 
and  effect  over  the  gross  and  mass 
of  things.'  And  whatever  may  be 
the  tenuity  and  evanescence,  or 
what  HooKe  calls  the  '  levitation,' 
or  n^ative  gravity,  of  the  matter 
of  a  comet's  tail,  its  presence  can- 
not be  wholly  inoperative  or  nuga- 
tory. Planets  must  frequently  have 
passed  through  the  space  where  it 
IS  floating — our  earth  among  them ; 
and  if  we  have  hitherto  failed  in 
tracing  any  distinct  connexion  be- 
tween the  propinquity  of  a  comet 
and  our  own  meteorological  con- 
dition, this  may  have  been  due  to 
theimperce^ible  insinuation  rather 
than  to  the  inactivity  of  the  foreign 


matter  which  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  our  atmosphere.  Those 
sudden  effects  upon  the  climate  or 
weather  which  people  in  general  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  a  comet  even  from 
its  first  appearance,  are  certainly 
not  beyond  possibility ;  since  we 
see  enough  to  lead  us  to  infer  a 
polar  energy  not  unlike  that  of 
electricity,  which  might  magnetize 
us,  as  it  were,  at  once^  through  a 
considerable  intervening  space ; 
but  if  the  supposed  result  is  due 
to  actual  physical  commixture,  it 
would  probably  not  be  felt  till 
some  seasons  afterwards.  In  this 
view  a  sanguine  theorist  might 
trace  the  cause  of  our  late  strangdiy^- 
disturbed  and  cheerless  atmospheric 
state  to  the  slowly  commumcated 
influence  of  'the  DonatL'  But  it 
is  obvious  that  we  should  have  pre- 
viously to  establish  the  fact  of  a 
similar  abnormal  condition  over 
the  whole  surface  of  our  globe; 
and  there  we  should  in  all  likeli- 
hood fail  In  fact,  till  meteorology 
can  be  so  extended  as  to  embrace 
in  one  view  the  contemporaneous 
state  of  our  whole  atmosphere^  it 
must  be  very  far  short  of  fulfilling 
the  expectations  to  which  the  at- 
tention paid  to  it  of  late  years 
might  naturally  give  rise.  But  the 
question  of  cometary  influence  may 
some  day  receive  an  unequivocal 
solution,  should  a  comet  of  suffi- 
cient volume  draw  as  near  to  us 
as  the  IsSke  splendid  one  did  to 
Venus ;  or  pass  beneath  the  moon, 
as  that  of  1454  was  long  supposed 
to  have  done,  on  the  misunderstood 
testimony  of  a  ConstantinopoHtan 
historian ;  or  possibly  involve  us  as 
really  in  the  sweep  of  its  glowing 
train,  as  the  Donati,  apparently,  and 
in  celestial  perspective,  enfolded 
the  infinitely  more  distant  Arc- 
turus.  We  have  sometimes  amused 
ourselves  with  the  speculation, 
what  would  be  the  state  of  men's 
minds  were  it  announced,  on  the 
authority  of  our  national  obser- 
vatory, that  such  a  conjuncture 
was  to  be  soon  anticipated.  Lalande 
has  told  us  what  a  superstructure 
was  raised  in  France  on  a  much 
slighter  foundation ;  when  in  1773 
he  published  a  Memoir  on  Comets 
which  may  approach  the  Earth : — 
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On  a  TU  dans  oette  ocasioB  d'une 
manidre  que  je  n'aTois  pa  pr^Toir  ni 
B^me  imagiiier,  Ik  qud  degri  le  public 
mal  infltmii  pent  etre  frapp4  par  lea 
propos  des  ignorans ;  avant  que  TouTrage 
eut  ^t^  publie  Ton  se  persuada  que  j'avois 
annonc6  une  c(»ndte,  qui  dans  un  an, 
dans  un  mois,  .  .  .  dans  huit  jours  alloit 
causer  la  fin  du  monde;  Falarme  ^toit 
devenue  presque  g€n6raleparmi  lepeuple ; 
11  fallut  faire  annonoer  dans  la  Gazette 
de  France  du  7  Mai,  1773,  que  Ton 
n'attendoit  point  de  comdte,  si  oe  n'est 
dans  diz-huit  ans,  et  que  je  n'aTois  rien 
pT€dit  de  tout  ee  qu'on  r€pandoit  soub 
mMLBom. 

But  what  if  he  could  have  given 
no  such  assurance  1  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  picture  the  univer»il 
consternation  that  would  sweep 
like  a  *  white  s^^uall'  over  the  waves 
of  human  society,  were  such  an 
occurrence  actually  announced  to 
be  drawing  nearer  ni^t  after  night. 
One  cannot  help  contrasting  this 
thought  with  the  iaet  that  events 
involving  far  more  unquestionable 
results  are  positively  known  to  be 
in  hourly  progress  towards  us  all, 
and  advancing  upon  i£3  with  rapid 
and  inevitable  course ;  and  yet  the 

great  majority  of  the  human  race 
eed  them  not,  and  act  with  as 
little  reference  to  them  as  to  the 
vainest  astrological  predictions. 
Even  such  is  man  ! 

But  all  this  while  we  have  not 
said  a  word  of  what  is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject— sidereal  astronomy.  Shall 
we  turn  our  telescope  for  a.  few 
minutes  on  some  of  those  double 
stars  which  it  is  so  capable  of 
drawing  out  and  separatmg,  and 
mark  tne  admirable  combination 
of  two  or  more  suns  in  a  single 
system,  in  many  cases  almost  de- 
monstrating itself  to  the  eye — ^in 
others  proved  more  irrefragably  by 
the  evidence  of  slow  but  ceitain 
and  actually  measured  motion? 
8hall  we  notice  the  singular  con- 
trasts of  colour,  or  speculate  on  the 
conditions  of  existence  in  the  light 
of  a  crimson  day,  in  which  all  ter- 
restrial vegetation,  Mr.  Hunt  as* 
sures  us,  would  perish  ?  Or  shall 
we  rather  seek  some  of  those  n\ar- 
vellously  rich  tracts  in  the  Galaxy, 
where  myriads  of  glitterine  points 
are  crowded  into  one  telescopic 


field,  and  we  seem  to  gaze  literally 
upon  *the  host  of  heaven?  A 
comparatively  smaU  instrument 
directed  to  a  region  so  easily  found 
by  the  naked  eye  and  any  common 
globe,  as  *  the  sword-hand  of  Per- 
seus,' will  brin^  out  a  scene  that 
leaves  all  description  far  beneath 
it ;  and  yet  this,  if  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  and  apparently  nearest 
of  such  clusters,  is  by  no  means 
sin^r  in  its  degree  of  conden- 
sation; nor  is  it  equal  to  some 
others  in  the  regularity  of  its  ar- 
rangements and  the  marshalling  of 
its  guttering  myriads.  There  is 
something,  too,  peculiarly  strange 
and  impressive  in  the  eontemp£b- 
tion  of  a  solitary  cluster,  such  as 
Nos.  13  or  92  of  Messier's  catalogue 
in  Hercules,  or  No.  15  in  Pe^sus, 
or  5  in  Libra,  or  especially,  if  the 
instrument  has  suffident  aperture, 
2  in  Aquarius.  We  view  such  a 
cluster  with  a  telescope  capable  of 
indicating  by  a  minute  stippling 
of  light  the  starry  nature  of  its 
diffused  and  misty  glow.  There  it 
stands,  in  perfect  insulation  ip  the 
depths  of  the  profoundest  space,  a 
ball  of  stars — ^a  comparatively  ae- 
fined  region  of  smalt  extent,  con- 
taining several  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  suns — detached  from  every 
other  object,  and  evidently  self- 
contained  under  some  wonderful 
bond  of  mutual  connexion.  How 
unfathomable  is  such  a  mystery! 
And  even  more  wonderful,  and  pro- 
bably more  analogous  to  our  own 
'nebula,'  though  less  easily  met 
with,  are  those  perforated  rings,  of 
which  the  finest  may  be  found  witii 
little  trouble,  by  means  of  a  tole- 
rable telescope,  half  way  between 
fi  andyLyrse — ^though  we  would 
caution  the  seeker  not  to  prepare 
himself  for  disappointment  by  ex- 
pectmg  anything  more  than  a  small 
and  dSn  object:  yet  the  Earl  of 
Eosse  there  figures  a  splendid  and 
fringed  coronet ;  and  SecchL  with 
his  1500-power-bearing  Munich 
object-glass  in  the  sky  of  Home, 
finds  it  breaking  up  into  a  con- 
geries of  stars.  But  we  are  getting 
into  a  literally  unbounded  field — 
endless  are  the  prospects  of  beauty 
and  wonder  that  a  transparent 
night  unfolds,  when 
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— all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in 
squadrons  bright, 

to  him  whose  well-aided  eye  wan- 
ders among  the  crowded  nebulae  of 
Virgo  or  Coma  Berenices,  strains 
itself  fruitlessly  to  detect  the  com- 
position of  the  grand  nebula  in 
Andromeda's  girdle,  whose  black 
rifts,  discovered  by  Bond,  will 
escape  any  ordinary  optical  means, 

Armatumque  auro  circumspicit  Oriona. 

Our  survey  is  closed  for  the 
present,  and  we  hand  over  our 
glass  to  our  friends,  greatly  mis- 
taken if  its  revelations  do  not  prove 
an  unending  source  of  wonder  and 
delight — ^greatly  disappointed  if  it 
is  not  the  means  of  leading  them 
to  higher  and  nobler  thoughts,  and 
deeper  and  more  awful  impressions 
of  the  Great  Creator's  *  eternal 
power  and  godhead.'  Here  is  the 
peculiar  distinction,  the  unrivalled 
pre-eminence  of  astronomical  study; 
other  pursuits  may  rival  it  in  inte- 
rest and  attractiveness — in  sublim- 
ity and  immensity,  none — ^while,  as 
Clenlent  of  Alexandria  expresses 
it,  it  causes  the  soul  to  approach 
'  more  nearly  to  the  Creative  Might. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  cannot 
regard  without  sincere  pleasure  the 
wide  accession  of  popularity  which 
astronomy  has  received  in  liigland 
of  late  years.  It  has  never,  indeed, 
been  discouraged,  excepting  bjr  the 
expensiveness  of  its  pre-requisites. 
But,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
this  grand  impediment  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  been  removed.  Opti- 
cians have  seen  the  expediency  of 
departing  from  the  traditionary 
system  of  high  finish  and  high 
prices;  and  the  remarkable  excel- 
lence of  French  workmanship,  and 
cheapness  of  French  labour,  have 
done  much  to  lower  the  standard  of 
cost  in  our  own  country,  while  they 
have  fully  maintained  that  of  per- 
fection, A  very  small  comparative 
outlay  will  now  secure  an  achro- 
matic^ equal,  in  some  cases  perhaps 
superior,  to  those  of  the  elder 
Dollond;  the  heavy  expense  of 
which,  a  century  back,  was  the 
immediate  exciting  cause  of  Her- 
schel's  most  successful  manufacture 
of  reflectors :  and  a  hundred  years 


ago,  no  money  could  have  com- 
manded such  instruments  as  are 
now  being  rapidly  diffused  in  all 
directions.  We  do  heartily  rejoice 
in  this.  Unavoidable  stupidity^ 
and  still  more  unhappy  scepticism, 
will  everywhere  and  m  every  study 
miss  their  lesson:  but  the  direct 
teaching  of  the  telescope  is  the 
glory  of  God. 

— Heayen 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set; 

and  whatever  facilitates  the  deci- 
phering of  its  glorious  characters 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  benefit.  It  is 
perhaps  not  presumptuous  to  assert, 
that  He  who  made  the  eye,  gave  the 
telescope. 

But  though  we  may  and  ought 
to  rejoice  in  the  increasing  popu- 
larity of  a  pursuit  so  calculated  to 
widen  the  sphere  of  pure  and  ex- 
alted pleasure,* we  must  not  de- 
ceive ourselves  with  the  anticipa- 
tion that  any  great  advance  in  dis- 
covery will  thus  be  made.  The 
country  gentleman,  the  clergyman, 
nay,  the  tradesman  and  the  mecha- 
nic, may  now  avail  themselves  of 
means  which  Cassini,  or  even  Hers- 
chel  L  in  his  early  career,  would 
have  gloried  in  possessing.  But 
while  amateurs  are  thus  brought 
up  to  the  old  observatory  level,  the 
observatory  level  itself  is  rising  in 
proportion,  and  it  is  there  that  the 
wo  A:  of  discovery  maybe  expected 
to  go  on,  to  be  popularized  in  its 
subsequent  diffusion.  This  ought 
to  be  so,  and  will  be  so,  not  for 
the  want  of  the  power  of  observe, 
tion  among  humbler  aspirants — 
often  pre-eminently  thus  gifted — 
but  from  the  superior  means  and 
appliances  in  which  such  establish- 
ments do,  or  may  soon  be  expected 
to  abound.  The  hitherto  unprece- 
dented inanufacture  of  small  or 
medium-sized  and  cheap  telescopes 
is  but  keeping  pace  with  the  ad- 
vance of  higher  applications  of  the 
optician's  skill.  Achromatics  of 
from  five  to  nine  inches  in  aper- 
ture are  wonderfully  multiplied, 
when  the  difficulty  of  their  pro- 
duction is  taken  into  account. 
Alvan  Clark's  projected  eighteen- 
Inch  object-glass  for  the   Missis-:' 
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sippi  University,  and  our  country- 
man Cooke's,  of  two  feet,  to  go  out 
to  Egypt,  will  outvie  all  that  the 
Munich  Optical  Institute  has 
hitherto  produced,  and  all  other 
similar  works,  of  quality  equal  to 
their  pretensions ;  for  it  is  scarcelv 
necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Craig's 
spirited  undertaking  at  Wands- 
worth was  a  failure.  Nor  indeed 
should  Munich  hold  up  her  head  so 
high  as  she  has  done.  She  may  no 
doubt  boast  of  much  that  is  ad- 
mirable in  computation  and  mani- 
pulation, but  ner  material  is  not 
safe  as  to  permanency  of  polish, 
nor  is  her  success  always  on  a  level 
with  her  reputation.  S6cr6tan's 
fifteen-inch  object-glass  at  Paris  is, 
we  believe,  as  large  as  anything 
from  Mimich,  and  must  be  good, 
since  M.  Laugier,  Ara^o's  nephew, 
told  us  he  had  with  it  separated 
the  great  test,  y^  Andromedae  :  but 
this  is  no  great  feat  for  sucn  an 
aperture,  since  Clark  will  do  as 
much  with  eight  inches,  and  we 
have  seen  it  elongated  with  five 
and  a  half  of  his  workmanship. 
The  Qermans  think  much  of  the 
Dial3rte,  a  modification  of  the 
achromatic  proposed  some  years 
ago  by  Bogers,  in  England,  and 
executed  about  the  same  time  from 
the  computations  of  Littrow,  by 
PlbssL  in  Vienna ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  likely  to  supersede  the  ordi- 
nary construction,  even  if  it  may 
sometimes  rival  it :  and  the  fluid 
object-glasses  of  Blair,  the  stum- 
bling-block of  our  youthful  curi- 
osity, said  to  be  beautiful  exceed- 
ingly in  themselves,  are  too  diffi- 
cult of  execution  to  be  likely  to  be 
revived.  No  one,  as  far  as  we 
know,  has  attempted  a  combina- 
tion of  the  dialyte  with  Blair's  cor- 
recting principle,  but  as  an  experi- 
ment it  would  be  very  interesting, 
and  would  obviate  the  objection  to 
the  latter  arising  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  construction,  except  on  a 
verv  small  scale.  Nor  have  Stein- 
heil's  quadruple  achromatics  re- 
ceived tnat  attention  in  this  coun- 
try which  they  probably  deserve. 
But  after  all,  the  usual  combina- 
tion which  we  owe  to  Peter  Dol- 
lond,  imperfect  as  it  is  in  some 
respects,  is  so  practically  efficient 
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that  it  is  likely  to  keep  its  ground. 
Beflectors,  less  manageable  and 
less  convenient,  but  not  less  per- 
fect, are  making  a  vigorous  effort 
to  recover  the  supremacy  which 
they  emoyed  in  old  HerscheFs 
days.  Of  the  Earl  of  Bosse's  co- 
lossal tube  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  heard  of  late^  but  Lassell's 
four-feet  speculum  is  said  to  pro- 
mise wonderful  excellence,  and  the 
curious  contemporaneous  invention 
of  Steinheil  at  Munich,  and  L^on 
Foucault  at  Paris,  is  capable,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  of  being 
very  valuable.  In  this  most  in- 
genious contrivance,  an  accurately 
figured  and  highly  polished  concave 
d^c  of  glass  is  coated  in  front,  in- 
stead of  at  the  back  as  a  common 
mirror,  not  with  the  ordinary  alloy 
of  mercury  and  tin,  reflective  as  it 
is,  but  with  a  yet  more  brilliant 
film  of  pure  and  perfect  silver.  The 
effect  is  beautifm,  at  least  on  ter- 
restrial objects,  to  which  alone  we 
have  seen  one  of  these  instruments 
directed.  Our  Astronomer  Boyal, 
who  has  witnessed  the  performance 
of  a  lar^e  speculum  of  this  kind  at 
the  Paris  Observatory,  has  spoken 
of  it  in  terms  of  great  admiration. 
In  that  instance  the  well-known 
ingenuity  of  our  French  neighbours 
is  remarkably  conspicuous^  they 
employ  a  disc  of  glass  so  thin  and 
flexible  that  its  figure  is  completed 
and  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
pressure  of  air  blown  ipto  a  cavity 
at  its  back  from  the  mouth  of  the 
observer,  and  confined  there  at 
pleasure  by  a  stop-cock.  This  de- 
lightful instrument  has  the  griev- 
ous drawback  of  imcertain  perma- 
nence, especially  in  a  damp  chmate  • 
but  wnere  the  means  and  the  skill 
of  restoration  are  at  hand,  it  is  so 
readily  repaired,  thisit  under  such 
circumstances  it  promises  to  be  of 
high  utility ;  and  we  learn  with 
great  pleasure  that  it  is  likely  to 
be  tried  on  an  adequate  scale  in 
the  private  workshop  of  an  Eng- 
lish clergyman.  The  clever  con- 
trivance of  the  French  Colonel 
Porro,  for  viewing  the  sun  without 
a  darkening  glass,  deserves  to  be 
mentioned ;  in  which  the  rays,  en- 
feebled by  reflection  from  an  un- 
silvered  glass  mirror,  are   subse- 
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quently  weakened  to  any  required 
extent,  by  an  application  of  the 
properties  of  polarized  light 

Siich  are  the  modem  appliances 
of  astronomical  discovery — never 
60  multiplied  hitherto,  never  so 
adequate  to  the  task;  nor  have 
public  munificence  or  private  libe- 
Tality  ever  been  more  conspicuous 
in  placing  them  in  situations  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  used  as  they 
deserve.  Yet  while  we  feel  a  just 
pride  in  our  means  of  attack,  we 
may  not  presumptuously  hope  that 
the  fortress  of  celestial  truth  will 
ever  be  yielded  into  our  hands. 
We  shall  no  doubt  make  further 
progress.  Some  of  the  outworks 
iinll  fifdl ;  some  whose  s^proaching 
surrender  may  be  predicted;  others 
which  perhaps  at  present  might  be 
deemed  impregnable.  But  the 
Great  Arcbited;,  while  He  has 
cLoubtless  more  than  permitted  the 
atudies  of  astronomy — ^while  we 
may  rather  say  that  He  has  oc*^ 
dered  and  appointed  them  for  H19 
own  glory — has  also  set  them  ^eir 
bounds  which  they  shall  noft  pass, 
l^ravagant  ideas  may  be,  as  they 
sometimes  have  been,  entertainea 
upon  this  subject;  but  they  will 
nevor  be  fulfilled,  and  the  cause  of 
their  ftilure  is  no  mystery.  The 
defects  of  material  and  workman- 
ship increasing  rapidly  with  every 
aagmaoktstion  of  scale,  and  t^e  im- 
pediments arising  from  the  un- 
steadiness of  our  atmosphere, 
which,  as  observers  well  know,  are 
multiplied  in  a  hi^  ratio  with 
every  enlargement  c^  aperture,  are 
alone  suffici^it  to  threaten  a  gra- 
dual interruption  of  progress ;  and 
though  in  theory  a  telescope  might 
be  constructed  of  anv  assignable 
magnitude  consistently  with  the 
strength  and  rigidity  of  materials. 
yet  a  limit  would  soon  be  reachea 
m  practice,  from  a  cause  which  has 
been  adverted  to,  but  only  in  part, 
by  Kitchener,  and  to  which  we 
think  sufficient  attention  has  not 
been  paid.  This  is,  the  limited 
opening  of  the  pupil  of  the  human 
eye.  If  the  aperture  of  the  instru- 
ment is  pushed  beyond  a  certain 
extent,  either  the  beam  of  rays 
-emerging  from  the  eye-piece  will 
be  too  large  to  enter  tJie  pupil^ 


outside  the  area  of  which  all  iight 
is  of  course  thrown  away:  or  if 
diminished,  as  it  may  be  by  in- 
crease of  magnifying  power,  to  the 
necessary  extent,  that  amount  of 
power  will  become  too  high  for 
any  ordinary  condition  of  at- 
mosphere ;  for,  as  astronomers  find 
to  their  cost,  few  are  the  nights  or 
hours  when  thev  are  not  sensible 
of  its  prejudicial  interference.  For 
instance,  since  the  diameters  of  the 
cylinders  of  tk^  that  enter  and 
emerge  from  the  telescope  arc  til 
each  other  as  the  magsilying 
power,  it  is  evident  thart»  with  aa 
aperture  of  six  fee^  snch  as  the 
£arl  of  Bosse  attauwd,  a  power  of 
360  woidd  be  *&€  lowest  that 
could  be  used,  since  thus  only 
would  the  emergent  pencil  be  re- 
duced to  one-fifth  of  an  inch,  the 
cnstooiaiy  size  of  the  fully  ex- 
panded pupil  Such  is  the  or- 
dinary supposition,  but  it  is  too 
&vourable :  because,  under  the 
stimulus  of  so  pow^ul  a  light  as 
such  an  instrument  would  collect, 
the  pupil  itself  would  contract  to 
much  smaller  dimensions,  and  the 

Eer  must  again  be  raised,  per- 
s  doubled,  to  compress  the 
t  into  it,  and  wcrala  soon  be 
forced  up  to  an  amount  which 
would  under  ordinary  cireum* 
stances  be  useless,  especially  with 
an  aperture  collecting  so  much 
atmospheric  disturbance ;  and  this 
limit  would  sooner  be  reached  in 
the  reflector  than  in  the  achro- 
matic, in  consequence  of  its  larger 
aperture. 

But,  independently  of  this  prac- 
tical difficulty,  it  is  evident  that  no 
attainable  amount  of  magnifying 
will  ever  sufficiently  diminish  our 
apparent  distance  from  those  remote 
bodies,  to  enable  us  to  pronounce 
confidently  as  to  their  exact  nature 
and  condition.  We  may,  and  we 
very  probably  shall,  gain  a  greater 
insight  into  the  physical  arrange- 
ments of  the  nearer  planets.  We 
may  map  out  the  configurations  of 
the  surface  of  Mars  and  Venus,  and 
gather  full  evidence  of  continued 
eruptions,  and  possibly  trace  a 
low-lying  atmosphere  and  a  limited 
vegetation  in  the  Moon.  We  may 
yet  detect  the  existence  of  planetary 
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systems  dependent  upon  the  nearer 
nxed  stars;  and  gain  some  data, 
less  utterly  vague  than  that  at  pre- 
sent, as  to  the  cause  of  that  won- 
derful phenomenon  of  variable 
light ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
the  proofe  which  are  accumulating 
around  us  of  the  comparative  prox- 
imity of  many  of  the  minuter  stars 
may  shake  to  the  foundation  some 
long-received  speculations  as  to  the 
construction  of  the  sidereal  hear 
vena  All  this  may  be,  and  some 
of  our  readers  may  live  to  see  it. 
But  as  magnifying  power  will 
reach  in  practice  an  assignable 
limit,  so  the  result  dependent  upon 
Uiat  power  is  not  difficult  to  be 
assigned,  at  least  in  a  general  way. 
The  nearest  approach  of  Mars 
leaves  him  still  about  thirty-five 
millions  of  miles  from  the  llarth ; 
the  distance  of  our  own  satellite  is 
something  under  a  quarter-of-a- 
million.  Discarding  at  once  whal; 
ought  to  have  been  disposed  of  long 
ago,  Herschel's  often-vaunted  power 
of  six  thousand,  as  a  mere  experi- 
ment, which  that  illustrious  astro- 
nomer himself  considered  as  of  no 
practical  use,  let  us  see  what  would 
be  the  result  of  two  thousand,  a 
power  still  unattained,  we  presume, 
with  any  degree  of  distinctness  or 
perfection.  Such  a  power  would 
reduce  the  apparent  distance  of 
any  objects  in  the  same  proportion, 
or,  in  other  words,  bring  them  two 
thousand  times  nearer.  Then  we 
shoidd  see  Mars  and  the  Moon  as 
large  (though  by  no  means,  from 
atmospherical  and  instrumental 
defects,  as  defined)  as  if  he  were 
about  seventeen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  distant,  and  she,  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  miles  from  our 
eye.  But  how  little  should  we 
^ow  of  the  real  constitution  of 
our  Earth,  or  its  works  of  nature 
and  art,  at  a  distance  of  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  miles !  and 
how  obscurely  would  the  largest 
buildings  or  roads  that  could  be 
imagined  on  the  Moon,  were  it  even 
peopled  by  a  race  of  giants,  be  dis- 
tinguished, or  made  out  in  det^dl, 
if  a  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
intervened  1    What  would  the  pros- 


pect of  London  or  Paris  at  a  similar 
distance  present,  beyond  a  speck 
whose  real  nature  could  only  be 
divined  from  previous  acquaintance? 
and  still  less  hope  can  there  be  that 
animated  beings  should  ever  fedl 
within  our  ken.  We  must  learn 
to  set  a  reasonable  bound  to  our 
curiosity,  and  to  adopt  the  idea  of 
Scaliger, 

Neschre  velle^  qiuB  MagLiter  Optimiu 
Docerd  non  vult,  emdita  inscitia  est. 

This  mav  seem  but  a  discourag- 
ing view  of  the  future  progress  of 
our  delightful  science,  ye^  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  deducible  from  the 
veiy  nature  of  things.  And  the 
believer  in  Divine  revelation  at 
once  perceives  that  in  it  which  is 
in  full  accordance  with  the  destiny 
of  the  race  of  man.  Whatever 
doubts  and  difficulties  may  beset 
the  stud^r  of  unfulfilled  prophecy, 
the  duration  of  the  present  state  oi 
things  may  not  be  protracted  very 
long.  For  all  that  we  can  tell  a 
crisis  may  be  approaching,  perhaps 
at  no  veiy  remote  period,  which 
may  terminate  the  whole  existing 
condition  of  the  world:  and  it  is 
consistent  with  this  expectation 
that  the  studies  and  pursmts  of  the 
human  race  (for  our  remarks  may 
be  applied  to  other  sciences)  shoidd 
be  gradually  approaching  a  boun- 
dary beyond  wmch  neither  energy, 
nor  ingenuity,  nor  perseverance, 
shall  avail  to  force  them ;  and  that 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  which 
the  prophet  Daniel  assigns  as  the 
characteristic  of  the  last  times, 
after  a  progress  of  unwonted  velo- 
city, should  suffer  ^dual  retarda- 
tion, like  the  vertical  ascent  of  a 
projectile  as  it  approaches  its  ut- 
most extent.  Even  the  mind  of  a 
reflective  heathen  might  be  struck 
with  this  evident  approximation  to 
some  unknown  limitj^  the  meaning 
of  which  would  to  him  be  hidden 
in  mystery :  but  to  the  Christian 
that  limit  is  not  unknown,  and  the 
mystery  is  readily  solved  in  the 
light  wnich  inspiration  throws  upon 
the  future  destmy  of  the  earth  and 
the  works  that  are  therein. 
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IDA     CONWAY. 
BY  J.  M.  C. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


IDA.  with  that  affection  which 
delights  to  ponder. on  every  act 
of  virtue  in  its  object,  dwelt  secretly 
on  the  instances  she  had  heard  of 
Ernest's  generosity  and  charity,  till 
it  seemed  to  her  that  there  was  no 
other  man  capable  of  so  much  good- 
ness. She  persuaded  herself  that 
she  was  only  admiring  abstract 
excellence.  She  did  not  believe 
that  her  approbation  was  influenced 
by  personal  partiality.  Yet,  if  she 
had  questioned  her  sentiments  can- 
didly she  might  have  convinced 
herself  that  the  same  benevolence 
reported  to  her  of  Captain  War- 
burton,  would  hardly  nave  struck 
her  so  much,  and  that  it  might  not  * 
even  have  appeared  to  her  as  a 
subject  either  for  admiration  or 
attention. 

The  unlooked-for  meeting  at 
Gemsdorf,  the  warm,  undesigned 
praises  of  the  schoolmistress,  and 
the  contents  of  D'Entzberg's  letter, 
served  to  feed  a  thought  which,  it 
had  been  hoped,  would  dwindle 
and  fall  away  from  privation  in  the 
present  seclusion.  Tne  perseverance 
of  the  Countess  Kosenberg  in  her 
refusal  to  name  the  wedding-day, 
the  apparent  estrangement  between 
Wertneim  and  his  son,  the  delays 
and  the  difficulties  that  seemed  to 
exist  in  the  relations  of  all  the 
parties  concerned  in  this  proposed 
alliance,  were  indications  of  some 
smouldering  fire  working  its  way 
on  to  open  conflagration.  Her 
heart  whispered  to  her  where  that 
fire  was  first  lighted,  and  she 
dreamed  one  ni^t  that  all  the  flat, 
wide  plains  of  Wertheimburg  were 
filled  with  light  and  beauty,  while 
two  rejoicing  lovers  walked  forth 
once  again  side  b^  side,  on 
through  the  dark  soutude  of  the 
forest  to  breathe  the  mountain 
air;  but  as  she  began  to  climb, 
supported  by  the  hand  she  loved, 
she  fell  from  that  high,  happy 
dream,  waked  by  the  voice  of 
Eugenie,  her  maid,  who  brought 


bad  tidings.  Her  aunt  Kitl^  was 
ill.  Eugenie  was  a  faithful  old 
servant,  not  sparing  in  the  way  of 
rebuke,  and  she  told  Ida  with  a 
certain  significance  of  manner  that 
she  believed  Miss  Conway  had  suf- 
fered from  anxiety  and  solitude. 

*  Miss  Conway  had  caught  cold,' 
Eugenie  said,  'sitting  for  ever  in 
that  damp  garden  —  her  spirits 
were  depressed — she  had  lost  her 
strength,  and  now  this  cold  was 
taking  a  bad  form.' 

Idas  conscience  told  her  that 
the  solitude  was  the  result  of  her 
own  neglect ;  that  the  anxiety  was 
the  consequence  of  her  own  be- 
haviour. She  wished  to  repel  the 
truth,  to  tskke  refuge  in  unbelief ; 
and  she  called  Eug6nie  cruel,  but 
she  dressed  herself  with  all  haste, 
she  hurried  to  her  aunt's  room, 
and  there  saw  the  evil  as  distinctly 
as  her  servant  saw  it.  She  saw  it 
more  strongly,  for  she  saw  it  mag- 
nified by  the  force  of  fear  and  con- 
trition. When  she  went  to  Miss 
Conway  she  found  her  lying  down 
outside  her  bed,  her  face  was 
flushed,  her  eyes  were  partially 
closed,  her  hand  was  pressed 
against  her  heart.  Ida  fell  on  her 
knees  by  her  bedside,  and  threw 
her  arms  about  her.    Oh!  was  it 

gossible  that  she  had  ever  neglected 
er) 

'Aunt  Kitty,  Aunt  Kitty,  you 
are  ilL  Why  have  you  not  told 
me  so  before  ?  Why  nave  you  not 
called  me  to  you?  Why  have  you 
kept  your  iUness  a  secret  from  me? 
Where  is  your  pain — ^what  do  you 
feel — when  did  it  begin — ^where, 
and  on  what  day?  Oh!  tellme,  teU 
me  !  My  Auntie — ^my  Kitty— my 
own,  my  dear,  my  angel  Auntie !' 

Aunt  Kitty  called  up  her  sinking 
strength  for  one  soft  caress  as  she 
answered  with  difficulty,  strug- 
gling for  breath. 

'I  did  not  know,  my  child — ^I 
thought  I  should  get — better — do 
not — ^never  mind — ^presently — ' 
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Ida  rose,  and  drawing  aside  the 
heavy  curtains  of  the  bed,  which 
were  of  a  rich  golden  coloured 
damask,  fastened  on  Miss  Conway 
such  a  look  as  would  let  no  symp- 
tom escape  its  hold.  There  was  a 
nervous  movement  about  the  cor- 
ners of  the  mouth,  and  tears  made 
their  way  down  the  channels  of 
the  cheek;  tears  that,  few  and 
gentle  as  they  were,  poured  down 
with  the  weight  of  a  great  deluge 
into  Ida's  soul ;  and  yet  they  were 
grateful  drops,  and  this  moment 
was  the  only  nappy  moment  that 
Kitty  Conway  had  known  since 
ter  arrival  at  Wertheimburg ;  this 
moment,  when  the  daughter  of  her 
heart  was  restored  to  ner,  and  she 
felt  that  she  had  not  doted  alto- 
gether in  vain. 

Idawasfiillof  hurrying  alarms. 
Her  fears  went  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  her  mind  foresaw  a 
catastrophe  too  terrible  to  be  en- 
dured. She  concluded  the  impor- 
tance of  immediate  medical  assis- 
tance, but  there  was  only  the  dis- 
trict doctor  within  easy  reach,  and 
his  duties  extended  over  so  many 
miles  of  country  that  the  chance 
of  finding  him  at  home  was  small. 
She  would  not  trust  a  servant  to 
se^  for  him.  She  would  leave 
Eug6nie  with  her  aunt,  mount  her 
horse,  and  go  to  find  him.  His 
address  was  obtained  from  the 
steward,  Eugenie  was  sent  to  2diss 
Conway,  Thekla  was  saddled,  and 
Ida  galloped  away.  According  to 
her  foreboding  the  doctor  was  out, 
and  she  was  referred  to  an  assis- 
tant of  small  ability  for  her  only 
comfort.  It  was  better  than  no- 
thing, and  she  urged  him  with 
energy  to  follow  her:  she  would 
not  leave  the  house  till  he  did  so. 
,  His  longpale  face  lookedpaler  and 
longer  when  he  saw  Miss  Conway's, 
and  after  many  hesitations  ana 
inteijections,  he  indicated  with  a 
feeble  attempt  at  decision,  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  bleed  the 
patient  Ida  had  foreseen  that 
necessity,  but  Eugenie  was  alarmed, 
opposed  herself  to  it,  and  alarmed 
Miss  Conway. 

*  I  tell  you,'  said  Ida,  with  reso- 
lute authority,  in  answer  to  the 
servant's   remonstrance,   Hhat   it 


must  be  done.  I  know  it  must, 
and  I  have  brought  this  man  here 
only  for  that.  If  you  are  afraid, 
leave  the  room^  and  I  will  under- 
take whatever  is  wanted.' 

Eugenie,  however,  was  not  cast 
in  so  weaK  a  mould.  She  would 
avert  the  operation  if  possible,  but 
if  that  were  impossible,  if  the 
thing  must  be,  she  would  stand  at 
her  post  and  do  her  duty.  It  was 
Ida'3  resolution  alone  that  carried 
the  day,  for  the  medical  adviser 
was  prepared  to  give  way  before 
opposition,  to  shirk  responsibility, 
and  to  enter  upon  a  more  timid 
treatment. 

The  operation  was  performed. 
Miss  Conway  fainted  under  it.» 
Eug6nie  was  sure  that  she  was 
dead.  She  lan  confusedly  hither 
and  thither  in  search  of  restora- 
tives, dropping  the  bottle  she 
esteemed  of  most  vital  importance, 
smashing  the  glass  that  was  to  re- 
ceive its  contents,  and,  sparely  as 
that  spacious  room  was  mrnished, 
contriving  to  tumble  over  every 
piece  of  furniture  it  held  before 
she  reached  the  bed.  Death  itself 
could  hardly  have  maintained  its 
constancy  in  this  hurlv-burly,  and 
Miss  Conway  opened  her  eyed. 
E^alf  an  hour  afterwards  she  was 
dosing  quietly,  and  Ida,  reassured 
for  the  moment,  was  able  to  leave 
the  room  and  collect  her  thoughts. 
She  must  write  to  Badheim.  She 
must  have  the  best  advice.  She 
must  at  once  summon  Dr.  EngheL 
He  was  a  man  of  considerable 
skill  J  he  was  the  Wertheims  family 
physician;  Baron  Entzberg  spoke 
of  him  as  the  best  of  men,  and 
Aunt  Kitty  personally  Hked  him. 
Ida  wrote  to  him,  wrote  to  the 
Baron,  wrote  to  her  father,  and 
wrote  to  Emily  Warburton  en- 
treating her  presence,  and  begging 
her  if  possible  to  accompany  the 
doctor;  she  thought  her  aunt 
dangerously  ill ;  it  was  an  attack 
of  pleurisy  ;  she  could  not  in  this 
anxiety  bear  the  loneliness  of  her 

Position.  Eu^nie  was  affectionate, 
ut  she  exhibited  her  affection  by 
adding  continually  to  her  fears, 
and  dwelling  on  and  amplifying 
every  subject  of  affliction.  Ida 
implored    Emily  to    come,    im- 
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plored  her  to  remember  her  love 
for  her  mother,  and  come  to  her, 
using  more  entreaty  than  was 
needed,  for  Emily  was  ever  ready 
to  serve  a  friend ;  bnt  a  great  de- 
sire anticipates  as  it  dreads  a  denial, 
^e  passed  the  night  in  her  aunt's 
room  watching  every  turn,  listening 
to  every  breath,  only  dozing  for  a 
few  minutes  at  a  time  herself  to 
start  up  in  terror.  It  was  a  relief 
to  see  the  dawning  light.  When 
early  in  the  morning  the  Herr  Dis- 
trict-Doctor Berghen  came,  he  in- 
spired more  confidence  than  his 
assistant,  having  more  confidence 
in  himself,  and  he  was  discreet 
and  reasonable.  He  first  approved 
of  the  bleeding,  and  he  then  sug- 
gested some  tisanes  and  arrow- 
root. Ida  felt  more  composed  after 
his  visit,  and  better  able  to  bear 
the  time  that  must  pass  before  the 
great  Enghel  could  arrive. 

He  did  arrive,  in  his  well-known 
open  phaeton,  early'  in  the  after- 
noon, and  he  was  accompanied  by 
Emily  Warburton  and  B^n  Enta^ 
berg.  The  Baron's  eager  friend- 
ship would  not  suffer  him  to  rest 
at  home  after  the  receipt  of  Ida's 
letter.  He  could  not  trust  solely 
to  the  Doctor's  report^  much  as  he 
esteemed  him ;  he  must  come  and 
see  and  hear  and  judge  for  him- 
self;  he  must  tr^  to  serve  his 
friends  in  their  distress ;  he  must 
seek  to  cheer  his  darling  child. 

The  moment  was  with  Ida  one 
of  those  when  an  act  of  friendship 
is  most  keenly  felt,  and  h^  welcome 
was  a  burst  of  rapture.  Mrs.  War- 
burton  was  pressed  to  her  heart 
again  and  again;  one  hand  was 
not  enough  for  the  Baron,  and  she 
gave  him  both. 

'Oh!  von  kind,  kind,  dear  Banm. 
Oh,  !Eknily,  what  a  blessing  this  is  I' 
The  Doctor  was  greeted  with  more 
reverence ;  he  was  looked  on  as  a 
deliverer,  he  was  met  with  homage, 
he  was  led  to  the  sick  room  in  a 
kind  of  triumph,  and  Eug6nie 
eortsied  down  to  the  ground  when 
he  entered.  What  other  potentate 
is  so  great  as  a  physician  in  the 
time  of  need?  But  his  figure  was  not 
imposing ;  it  was  short  and  round, 
and  he  had  a  rolling  gait  resem- 
l^g  l^at  of  the  leaden-weighted 


men  of  wood  that  children  play 
with.  He  wore  loose  puckered 
trousers,  which  Captain  Warburton 
described  as  conioimded  Qerman 
sacks,  and  a  frock  coat  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  belonged  to  his  father, 
who  had  been  a  taller  man  than 
himself.  His  face  was  wide  and 
puffy,  and  his  beard  was  never  quite 
dean.  Indications  of  the  nature 
of  his  last  repast  were  generally  to 
be  discerned  upon  it,  through  the 
medium  of  an  adhering  bit  of 
egg,  or  globule  of  soup,  or  crystal 
of  sugar.  So  far  his  appearance 
was  not  prepossessing,  but  his  eyes 
were  penetrating,  his  cax)acious 
forehead  gave  the  impression  of 
intelligence,  determination,  and 
benevolence,  and  in  his  (][uick 
speech  there  was  a  pleasant,  kindly 
tone.  He  was  not  a  dealer  in 
humbug;  he  did  his  best  for  his 
patients,  and  he  was  cheerful  with 
them.  &^i8  opinion  of  Miss  Con- 
way was  favourable;  she  would 
require  great  care,  but  with  such 
care  as  she  would  have,  he  believed 
she  would  soon  get  better.  Miss 
Ida  must  be  hopeful ;  he  would  re- 
main with  them  as  long  as  be 
could  to-day,  and  he  and  his  excel- 
lent friend  the  Baron  would  return 
to  Badheim  together  late  in  the 
evening.  He  would  pay  another 
visit  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and 
meanwhile  Miss  Ida  might  safdy 
trust  to  the  Herr  District-Doctor 
Berghen,  who  was  a  good  man. 

Ida's  spirits  rose  in  the  exact 
proportion  of  their  previous  de- 
pression, and  on  leaving  her  aunt's 
room  she  was  ready  to  listen  with 
animated  interest  to  the  whole  of 
the  Baron's  communications,  which 
were  not  few. 

'  Ach,  Miss  Ida !  I  have  left  poor 
Amo  behind :  I  have  left  him  in  i 
my  room.  I  nave  said  to  my  ser- 
vant, >  '*  Fnuys,  make  him  happy ;  it 
is  a  80  hot  day.  Give  him  his 
drinks :  let  him  drink  deep.  Mon 
Dieul  Miss  Ida,  do  you  knpw  what 
for  )  It  is  once  a  year  at  Badheim 
a  government  inspection  of  all 
hounds!' 

*  Of  all  the  dogs  ?    Why? 

'  It  is  to  detect  who  shall  be  sus- 
eeptible  to  be  crazy.  It  shall  be 
next  week.    Mein  Gott  1  if  it  be  so 
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hot  I  shall  perhaps  bleed  Amo  first 
before  he  go,  to  make  him  all 
safety,  my  poor  child  T  (The  Baron 
dropped  his  head  despondingly 
while  he  spoke.)  *  It  is  our  Grand- 
Duchess  is  so  nervous  for  hydro- 
phobias. Itifl  some  near  relation 
of  heis  shall  have  died,  no  doubt, 
in  hydrophobe.  Mein  Gott !  but 
it  is  Bad'-eo  many  hounds  all  at 
once  is  a  too  great  assembly  for 
Amo's  nerve,  and  he  has  so  bitter 
cried  last  year.  MonDieu!  it  might 
be  fever  to  come  on  for  him,  like  our 
poor  Aunt  Kit's  !  And  now,  what 
more  do  I  say?  Ach !  our  so  dear 
Captain  Warburton  has  made  scenes 
yesterday  in  our  iolle  de  jeu.  He 
has  sHded  in  mh  me  to  see  Auguste 
at  play,  and  we  shall  have  onet 
young  Pris  de  Lys,  who  has  come 
back  again  &om  Paris,  and  not 
made  £s  suicide  yet,  as  you  re- 
member he  promise  he  shall ;  but 
he  is  a  so  spoil  child  he  cannot  keep 
his  promise  ever ;  his  grandp^re  is 
rich  and  shall  pay  his  debts,  and 
now  he  has  come  back,  as  he  tells, 
to  win  and  re-pay;  but  I  believe  it 
shall  be  a  lady  he  attach  himself 
to  here ^ 

'  What  was  the  scene  f 

'  What  zis  sc^ie  ?  Ach !  shall  I 
•ever  forget?  It  is  comic  to  tell, 
but  it  might  weU  be  tragical  My 
young  Frenchman  when  he  sees  me 
and  Herr  Warburton,  remembers 
ze  cotillon  which  he  has  direct,  and 
which  has  so  divert  him ;  and  he 
ask  in  whispers  how  ze  end  was, 
and  if  it  be  our  Pole  at  last,  or  our 
young  German  count  who  shall 
carry  off  as  conquest  beautiful  Miss 
Conway.  My  poor  captain— he  is 
all  in  air  if  he  hear  your  name,  and 
he  suppose  our  Frenchman  means 
an  insultj  so  his  blood  moimt  to 
his  head  and  he  swear  many  of 
your  gross  English  words,  which  I 
jBhall  not  tell  m  your  &ce.  And 
Pr6s  de  Lys  is  hot  too.  Zey  cannot 
understand  zemselves,  and  it  is  a 
loud  noise;  our  officials  interrupt ! 
I  carry  my  two  children  oat  by 
force,  and  it  all  begin  again  out- 
side :  and  Pr^  de  Lys  to  cry  out, 
"Undnel!  undueH"' 

Ida  started. 

'Be  tranquil,  mein  lieber  kind ! 
be  tranquiL     It  is  all  good,  all 


well  I  have  put  myself  between ; 
I  have  said  "l^o  duel,  no  duel  1 — 
you  only  demand  an  interpret ;  I 
shall  ba"  And  so  I  have  made 
calm,  and  have  translate  (only 
not  so  true  as  I  can,  but  much 
more  pleasant),  for  eadi  what  eadi 
has  said;  and  in  my  polite  arti- 
fice I  have  rendered  ail  kind.  I 
have  made  my  children  to  speak 
compliments  and  to  shake  hands, 
for  Captain  Warburton  would  not 
permit  Pres  de  Lys  kiss  his  cheek. 
So  I  have  carried  our  excelUnt 
Csmtain  Eichard  at  last  quite  tame 
to  his  home.' 

'I  am  glad  he  is  safe,'  said 
Ida. 

It  was  for  her  that  he  had  been 
ready  to  expose  himsell 

'  Yes,  it  is  all  pass  now,'  said  the 
Baron ;  '  Pr6s  de  Lys  is  in  so  good 
humour,  for  he  has  won  on  zat 
night.  Lord  Archibald  plays,  but 
plays  safe,  I  believe — onlv  to  stake 
his  winnings,  and  he  shall  not  lose 
gravely ;  but  he  shall  lose  for  Au- 
guste. Mon  Dieu!  zat  unlucky 
souL  Achl  your  h^cr  papa  has 
sent  a  note  for  you  in  my  pocket, 
and  positive  I  went  to  f oi^et  it  1 
After  searching  in  his  pocket  for  a 
time,  and  turning  out  several  sweet 
biscuits  intended  for  Amo,  and  a 
little  brass  collar,  he  at  length  dis- 
covered the  note  and  gave  it  to 
Ida.    It  was  concise  and  dry : — 

'  My  dear  Ida, 

'  I  am  sorry  my  sister  is  ill ;  I 
hope  to  hear  a  good  account  of  ner 
to-night  from  Doctor  EugheL  The 
Graf  begs  that  you  will  make  hia 
house  quite  your  own,  and  invite 
any  Mends  you  wish  to  see ;  but 
you  have  none  here  besides  MrsL. 
Warburton,  who  accompanies  th0 
doctor. 

'  If  there  should  be  any  imme- 
diate danger  send  for  me  at  once ; 
but  otherwise  it  is  impossible  £ar 
me  to  leave  Badheim  at  present. 

*  I  have  a  letter  horn  my  brother  ; 
he  tells  me  that  his  son  Harry,  who 
has  been  travelling,  will  visit  Bad- 
heim before  returning  home. 

'  Your  friend,  Madame  de  Valin- 
court,  begs  to  add  a  few  lines  on 
the  same  paper. 

'  Your  affectionate  faihet, 
'Aboh.  CoewayJ 
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Celestine's  postscript  was  in  a 
different  style : — 

*  My  tr^  chdre  Ida, 

*I  am  toute  d^sol^e  for  your 
charming  aunt  Poor  thing !  now 
very  sad  to  be  so  ill  in  such  an  old 
house !  Tou  must  be  an  d^sespoir, 
I  am  sure. 

*  I  pray  of  you  take  care  of  your 
health  and  your  beauty,  and  come 
back  with  your  blue  eyes  lovely  as 
when  you  quitted  us.  You  are  one 
of  those  very  few  who  really  are 
pretty  when  they  cry ;  so  you  may 
cry  just  a  little  en  aocietej  only  not 
too  much,  and  not  at  all  when  you 
are  alone.  Tell  Miss  Conway  que 
je  Taime  bien,  and  that  I  hope  so 
very  much  she  will  soon  be  tout  ^ 
fait  r6tablie :  en  attendant,  I  pro- 
mise to  bien  soigner  ce  chir  Bir 
Archibald. 

*  Your  toute  d^vou^e, 

*CiLB8TINE  DE  VaUNOOUBT.' 

'Ach!  our  Valincourt  has  add 
some  lines  to  herr  papa's  letter,' 
observed  the  Baron,  watching  Ida 
while  she  read  the  note,  and  detect- 
ing the  handwriting  through  the 
transparent  paper  as  she  held  it 
up. 

*  Yes,'  answered  Ida,  shortly,  be- 
ing displeased  with  the  Baron's 
scrutiny. 

He  laughed,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, sucked  the  gold  head  of  Ids 
cane,  and  laughed  a^in;  then 
seating  himself  opposite  to  Ida 
with  an  expression  of  infinite  mer- 
riment, he  sMd — 

*  Ach !  our  poor  Sir  Conway  P — 
he  sometimes  called  him  Sir  Con- 
wav,  sometimes  Lord  Archibald, 
and  now  and  then  by  accident  gave 
him  his  right  title. 

Ida  was  not  prepared  to  make 
any  reflection  upon  ner  fattier,  and 
remained  silent.  The  Baron  went 
on  in  his  usual  discursive  manner : 

*  Six  Conway  is  not  ze  only  one  : 
zere  is  Mr.  Orme ;  zis  so  reverena 
man.  Now  he  goes  to  all  Madame's 
€omit6s:  she  has  convicted  him 
zat  she  understand  his  pamphlets. 

.  What  morel — ^he  is  all  captivate. 
I  have  much  respect  for  our  Valin- 
court— she  has  capacities.  It  is 
only  Graf  Wertheim  who  shall  be 
her  equal' 


'  The  Graf  Wertheim  I'  exclaimed 
Ida,  astonifdied. 

'Certainly,  yes.  Our  Graf  has 
his  arts  and  ids  coquetteries !' 

'  Oh !  Baron  Entzberg :  the  grave 
Graf  Wertheim,  whom  I — ^whom  I 
— ^yes,  whom  I  felt  afraid  of ;  you 
surely  do  not  mean  to  speak  so  of 
him.' 

*  Certainljr  yes.  It  is  his  discre- 
tion, his  wisdom;  he  is  freezed 
outside,  but  he  has  his  melt  for  his 
occasions;  and  when  crack  goes 
his  ice,  it  is  a  lady  ta  tumble  in. 
It  shall  be  perhaps  our  best  ladies 
at  Court.  He  shall  have  his  half- 
dozen,  or  it  might  be  his  dozen,  all 
below  his  zumb,  as  ^ou  English 
say.  Ach!  but  he  is  so  clever, 
and  it  go  well  unless  it  shall  be  too 
many  of  his  ladies  assemble  all  at 
once  in  his  face.  Mein  Gott !  but 
it  is  sometime  a  d^mS16,  so ;  and 
he  has  had  his  trouble,  for  our 
female  jealousies  1' 

'  Say  no  more^'  said  Ida. 

'  Acn,  mein  kmd !  It  is  no  harm, 
it  is  no  harm.  Mv  Graf  knows  so 
exact  where  he  shall  stop ;  he  do 
well  Our  Grand -Duchess  is,  I 
believe,  never  so  much  in  obedience 
as  for  him.  Ze  Bosalie  would  be 
persecute,  would  be  lock  up  in  her 
rooms,  but  our  Graf  will  not  have 
so;  and  if  he  pretend  to  retire 
our  Duchess  will  give  up  alL  Ach ! 
you  must  not  look  so  serious.  I 
divert  myself  sometime  to  look  at 
him  but  I  smile  in  respect  for  he 
has  his  great  powers,  and  I  credit 
no  woman  he  snail  desire  to  captive 
shall  ever  resist !' 

*Are  women  so  weak?'  inter- 
rupted Ida ;  '  are  we  made  of  such 
poor  stuff?* 

'  Tender  stuff,  which  is  so  neces- 
sary for  a  politic,'  replied  the 
Baron.  '  If  you  shall  rule  my  men 
you  shall  govern  first  my  women ; 
and  so  Graf  Wertheim  go  his  train. 
It  is  weU,— it  is  well ;  I  have  fail 
because  I  have  no  fistvour  in  our 
Grand-Duchess,  and  I  am  lost.  Ze 
coquettish  artifice  wantis  me,  and  I 
am  lost.' 

The  loss  of  office  was  a  theme 
which  chafed  the  Baron  whenever 
he  touched  upon  it,  and  he  rose 
and  took  a  few  turns  up  and  down 
the  room  with  .his  short  bustling 
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steps,  at  intervab,  according  to  his 
habit,  apostrophizing  Amo,  though 
the  dog  was  not  present. 

*  Ach,  Amo,  Arno !  you  shall  be 
sorry— you  shall  hang  your  t^ — 
your  poor  master  is  disgrace,  your 
master  is  quite  disgrace !' 

'Baron  JEntzberg,'  said  Ida,  in- 
viting him  with  her  sweet  smile, 
'  come  into  the  garden  and  let  me 
show  you  Aunt  Kitty's  favourite 
flowers.'  That  smile  was  enough, 
and  the  disgrace  was  forgotten. 

*Yes,  mein  kind.  Yes,  I  shall 
see  your  flowers,  but  I  shall  show 
you  mine  first.  See,  now,  what 
for  I  shall  fetch  from  your  vesti- 
bule.' And  he  went  in  quest  of  a 
parcel  left  there.  He  brought  back 
with  him  a  richly-embroidered 
cushion.  '  Zis  is  my  work  !  See, 
I  have  made  it  for  your  Aunt 
Kit.' 

*Your  work.  Baron  Entzbergi 
Do  you  work  with  your  needle  f 

'Ach!  du  Himmel,  do  I  not? 
Have  I  not  work  my  own  chairs, 
and  Amo's  own  matz  ?  Mein  Gk)tt ! 
I  have  taught  Carlotta  to  embroider, 
and  now  she  teach  at  our  palace. 
It  is  all  Berlin  wool.  I  do  not  miT 
beads.  I  say  beads  in  flowers  is  ill 
taste.  It  might  be  one  pearl  very 
small,  very  judicious,  here,  just  on 
a  rose-leaf  for  dew  ;  but  beads  to 
mix  in  wool  is  ill  taste,  is  no  har- 
mony, is  vice  1' 

'I  see,'  said  Ida,  looking  with 
wonder  on  the  embroidery,  which 
was  of  singular  beauty, '  that  men 
can  surpass  women  even  at  their 
own  trade.  Surely  no  woman's 
work  was  ever  equal  to  this.' 

*I  work  in  my  bed,'  said  the 
Baron.    '  I  have  all  my  ideas  com- 

r)sed.    I  sleep  not  always,  and  so 
take  my  embroideries.    Our  dear 
Aunt  Kit!  shall  it  please  her  ?' 

*Ohl  that  it  will.  How  she 
will  thank  you  when  she  is  well 
enough !' 

*  You  see,' said  the  Baron,  con- 
templating with  concern  two  small 
green  leaves,  *you  see  my  leaves  are 
so  bad  finished;  but  I  be^an  my 
cushion  for  your  aunt — ^it  is  long 
time  pass.  And  yesterday  when  I 
hear  she  is  ill  I  finish  it  all  in  a 
so  infinite  hurry  to  bring  it  in 
me.' 


'  How  kind  of  you,'  said  IdiL 
extending  her  hand  to  him,  ana 
they  walked  out  into  the  garden. 

The  Baron  complained  of  its 
stiffness,  its  too  symmetrical  flower- 
beds and  formal  paths.  He  was 
fond  of  avenues,  bye  paths,  laby- 
rinths, and  surprises.  The  Graf 
should  make  improvements. 

'Had  Miss  Ida  noted  well  the 
chapel  ?* 

'Yes,  she  had  attended  service 
there.* 

'  Did  she  go  amons  the  tombs  ? — 
had  she  seen  that  of  the  Countess 
Theodora,  Ernest's  mother,  Doro- 
thea's mother?  The  family -vault 
was  at  Feldstein,  another  castle 
belonging  to  the  Count,  as  large 
and  more  beautiful  than  Wertheim- 
burg,  but  Theodora  had  a  fancy  to 
be  buried  here,  where  her  children 
were  bom,  and  her  wish  was  com- 
plied with.  Poor  zing,  she  was  so 
young  when  she  has  died!  Her 
son  has  plant  some  roses  to  her 
grave,  and  it  is  a  more  pretty  flower- 
bed as  any  we  see  here.' 

'  I  have  not  seen  it,'  said  Ida. 

'Shall  we  go  now?'  asked  the 
Baron. 

'  No,'  answered  Ida,  with  a  shud- 
dering movement, '  I  think  I  would 
rather  not  to-day.' 

'It  is  a  so  beautiful  grave,'  per- 
sisted the  Baron. 

'  Not  to-day,  not  to-day ;  another 
time,'  said  Ida.  '  Come,  let  us  look 
at  this  old-fashioned  sun-dial' 

The  appearance  of  Dr.  Enghel 
on  the  wide  gravel  walk  beckoning 
the  Baron  disturbed  them. 

'Ach!  mein  Gott!  and  I  have 
yet  so  much  to  tell  I'  exclaimed  the 
Baron,  in  vexation.  '  Do  you  know  ? 
— —but  I  have  said  I  shall  not  say.' 

'Then  do  not  say.' 

'Ach!  it  is  only  to  Fotolski,' 
replied  the  Baron.  'See,  now — 
what  matters  promises  to  our  Pole, 
and  you  shall  not  hurt  him  if  I  tell 
you?"^ 

'  I  wiU  not  promise,  Baron ;  and 
you  must  not  break  your  promise.' 

'Du  ELimmel!  shall  you  be  so 
Qver  and  above  your  sex  as  you 
shall  not  burn  for  curiosity  ?  You 
so  ^ood  child.  But  I  shall  tell  you. 
It  IS  Madame  Wolf  I  have  met  late, 
quite  late,  one  hour  and  a  quarter 
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last  midnight !  in  our  Scnf zen 
All^,  whispering  PotolskL' 

'  Oh !  great  God !'  exclaimed  Ida ; 
*  so  late'  (clasping  hold  of  the  Baron's 
aim  in  great  perturbation  while 
she  spoke).  Oh  !  Baron  Eatzberg, 
Baron Entzberg!  Stop!  stop  !  and 
do  not,  do  not  tell  me  that  Doro- 
thea was  there  too.' 

'  She  was  not,  my  child;  she  was 
not.  Our  Countess  shall  be  safe. 
It  is;  I  believe,  an  old  intimacy,  for 
Potolski  and  Madame  Wolf  !  Old 
acquaintance,  my  Pole  says.  Mon 
Dieu !  but  it  I  be  a  governess  I 
shall  not  desire  such  an  acquain- 
tanoe.  Hush,  Miss  Ida,  hush ;  no 
xxiore  words.  We  must  sew  up  our 
discreet  lips :  here  comes  our  doc- 
tor. Mon  Dieu !  Dr.  Enghel,  you 
are  so  impatient^' 

Dr.  Enghel  came  dose  up  now 
to  call  him  away. 

*  Really,  I  must  be  impatient,' 
replied  the  Doctor,  speaking  Ger- 
man [he  could  only  command  a 
very  few  words  of  English] ;  *  for 
how  could  I  expect  you  unless  with 
some  expression  of  impatience  on 
my  part  to  leave  suchi  company  ? 
It  is  only  a  strong  sense  of  dutv 
that  enables  me  to  force  myself 
away,  I  assure  you.' 

Ida  smiled  brightly.  The  comh 
pliment  pleased  her,  trifling  as  it 
was,  because  the  Doctor  was  the 
Wertheim  family  physicifeui,  and 
he  might  perhaps  ^>eak  in  such  a 
sense  of  her  to  Ernest.  She  ac- 
companied them  back  to  the  house, 
and  looking  out  upon  the  court- 
yard while  the  phaeton  rattled 
away  over  the  old  pavement,  she 
could  hear  the  clear  tones  ot  the 
Baron^s  voice  mdting  into  the  dis- 
tance with  tiie  question,  ^  What 
say  you.  Doctor,  snail  I  bleed  my 
poor  Amof 


CfHAPTERXVL 

After  many  hours  of  close  confine- 
ment to  her  aunt'-s  room^  Ida  went 
to  taste  some  fresh  air  in  the  gar- 
den. The  hopes  of  the  preceding 
day  had  declined.  The  symptoms 
were  less  favourable ;  and  though 
there  wasnotthat immediate  danger 
whidL  Sir  Archibald  indicated  as 


the  only  sufficient  cause  for  a  visit 
from  himself,  there  was  enough  of 
discomfort,  enough  of  illness,  to 
suggest  anxiety,  and  in  a  sensitive 
temperament  like  Ida's  to  produce 
depression.  She  had  watched  from 
the  patient's  window  with  troubled 
thoughts  the  fading  of  the  light ; 
and  now  in  the  dusk  of  evening, 
while  sleep  was  lulling  for  a  while 
the  excitement  of  fever,  she  came 
to  share  in  nature's  calm.  Those 
tall  flowers,  so  lately  flushed  with 
their  pride  in  the  red  glory  of  the 
departing  sun,  now  showed  like  a 
wan  troop  of  mourners,  and  with 
bent  heads  were  ready  to  drop 
their  tears  because  he  was  away. 
Some  th^e  were  which,  sad  in 
nature,  decline  to  look  upon  the 
light  of  dav,  and  only  wake  into  a 
luiguid  life  with  the  deepening 
shades  of  night.  They  now  b^an 
to  rouse  and  to  salute  the  air  with 
their  faint  fragrance.  Ida  moved 
on  past  the  sun-dial,  and  watched 
a  heap  of  clouds  huddling  in  the 
direction  where  Badheim  lay.  The 
chirp  of  the  grasshoppers  was  the 
<mly  sound  that  broke  the  stillness, 
and  the  evening  seemed  passing 
into  death  rather  than  sleep.  Her 
spirit  sank  yet  a  little  lower  under 
tne  weight  of  that  heavy  atmo- 
sphere, and  she  sat  down  weary  on 
an  antique  garden-chair,  when  she 
heard  the  lowering  of  the  draw- 
bridge, presently  followed,  as  she 
thought,  by  the  tramp  of  a  horse's 
hoofs  across  the  old  court-yard. 
Who  would  ride  to  Wertheimburg 
at  that  late  hour  %  Not  the  doctor 
— ^he  came  always  in  his  phaeton; 
not  the  Baron — ^he  was  no  horse- 
man. Who,  then)  Was  there  a 
secret  hope  stirring  within  her  as 
she  walked  up;  and  down  the  long 
gravel  walk,which  made  the  appear- 
ance of  Captain  Warburton  when 
he  presently  came  to  ^eet  her,  once 
agam  fall  upon  her  with  the  burden 
<^  a  disappointment? 

Hift  face  was  glowing  with  ex- 
citement. A  fortnight  had  passed 
since  he  had  seen  her,  and  now  he 
stood  close  to  her.  He  paused 
awhile,  and  looked  at  her  before 
he  spoke, 'and  then  said — 

'  I  ought  to  apologize.  Miss  Con- 
way, for  so  late  an  appearance,  and 
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in  doing  so,  I  may  as  well  at  once 
apologize  for  being  a  fool ;  for  is 
not  an  Englishman  who  trusts  him- 
seK  to  a  German  horse  a  complete 
fool  ?  I  had  leave  to  come  dovm 
here  from  the  Graf;  and  the  Baron's 
account  of  Aunt  Eatty  made  me 
wish  so  much  to  come  that  every 
moment  I  stayed  there  at  Badheim 
was  a  kind  of  penance  to  me.  I 
hate  their  open  carriages,  and  so  I 
was  going  to  hire  a  horse,  but 
Count  Ernest  heard  of  it  from  the 
Baron  (everything  is  heard  of  at 
Badheim),  and,  very  handsomely,  I 
must  say.  offered  me  his  own  Czar. 
It  was  tne  very  animal,  Miss  Con- 
way, that  he  rode  on  the  day  of  the 
hunt :  a  day  I  shall  never  forget. 
Nor  shaQ  I  easily  forget  this  brute; 
as  obstinate  a  brute  as  ever  was 
saddled,  with  some  nasty  tricks, 
too :  the  Count  calls  it  play.  Ger- 
man play  it  may  be :  in  England  it 
would  be  vice.  His  paces  are  bad, 
and  his  mouth  is  as  hard  as  a  table, 
harder  than  our  modem  tables,  for 
they  turn  when  you  bid  them,  and 
that  is  just  what  my  friend  the 
Czar  win  not  do.' 

'  But  he  has  done  it,  for  you  are 
here.' 

^  Yes,  becaose  I  was  determined 
that  he  should.  And  I  have  taught 
him  a  lesson  that  he  is  likely  to  re- 
member: I  have  taught  him  to 
know  an  English  rider.' 

'  I  hope  you  have  not  hurt  Count 
Ernest's  horse.' 

'Oh,  no:  but  I  have  got  .the 
better  of  nim.  During  the  first 
ten  miles  he  was  continually  stop- 
ping at  the  houses  and  cottages  of 
all  the  old  Fraus  whom  the  Count 
visits,  and  frequently  tried  to  bolt 
away  off  the  high  road ;  and  finally, 
when  we  came  to  the  entrance  of 
that  little  village  called  Gemsdorf, 
between  this  and  Badheim — I  dare 
8xy  yoQ  know  it;  rather  a  tidy 
little  village — ^this  most  ill-HX>n- 
ditioned  and  most  evil-minded 
animal  I  ever  sat  across,  took  it 
into  his  head  that  he  would  come 
to  a  fail-stop^  made  a  halt  of  it  just 
opposite  a  small  building  called 
tne  school-house,  with  a  fine  porch 
and  the  Wertheim  arms  wim  all 
their  quarterings  blazoned  ovorit^ 
and  no  eaithly  power  could  more 


him.  Hashed  him!  I  pitched  well 
into  him!  But  these  odd  contri- 
vances called  horses  in  Germany 
have  hides  like  English  donkies  * 
and  there  he  stood  with  his  fizea 
idea — a  determination  not  to  move. 
It  was  a  grand  event  for  the  village. 
All  the  inhabitants  poured  out,  and 
expressed  their  guttural  astonish- 
ment. The  children,  little  innocent 
Germans,  were  marvellously  eager 
tohelpinthecastigation.  Between 
persuasion  and  punishm^it  it  took 
me  an  hour  to  stir  my  Czar,  and 
afterwards,  in  crossing  a  brook,  I 
thought  ag^n  we  should  have  come 
to  grief.  The  Czar  has  a  disgusting 
trick  of  rearing. .  But  here  we  both 
are  at  last  And  now  I  ought  to 
be  thankful,  thankful.  Miss  Con- 
way, to  see  you;  and  thankful 
under  the  drcmnstances  that  I  have 
reached  you  alive;  for  the  brute 
is  vicious :  it  is  nothing  less  than 
vice,  however  the  Count  may 
choose  to  call  it  pla^.' 

'It  is  a  pity,  said  Ida,  without 
any  touch  of  sympathy,  and  in 
accents  that  were  far  from  encou- 
raging, '  that  you  wait  through  so 
much  to  come  here.' 

'No,'  replied  Bidiard.  warmly, 
4t  is  not ;  it  might  weU  nave  heea. 
a  thousand  times  as  much  ^  I  can- 
not— and  you  surely  know  it,  Miss 
Conway — ^I  never  qan  go  throu^ 
too  much  for  you.' 

*  I  do  not  know  why  you  should 
go  through  anything  for  me;  I 
would  much  rather  you  did  not' 

*Why;  why  would  you  rather 
not  f  tell  me  why.'  He  drew  closer 
to  her  while  he  spoke. 

'  I  do  not  wish  anybody  to  suffer 
inconvenience  on  my  account ;  eadi 
has  enough  to  suffer  for  himself,  I 
know  that' 

^  It  can  be  of  no  use  for  you  to 
hftve  such  a  wish ;  you  cannot  pre- 
vent us  all^  all  of  us  who  know  you, 
frcmi  longing  to  serve  you,  to  do 
something  for  you.  I  hate  phrase& 
and  talk,  and  fine  words,  but  I 
oould  feel  a  pleasure  in  suffering 
pain  for  you.  It  sounds  odd,  I 
dare  say,  but  it  is  true ;  it  is  true.' 

'  It  ought  not  to  be  true,  Captain 
Warbnrtony  and  I  beg  to  say  again 
that  I  do  not  wish  it.  Let  us  leave 
the  garden,  let  ua  join  Eouly.' 
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*No,  not  yet,  not  yet,  Miss  Con- 
way, not  yet.  Why  do  you  say  it 
ought  noti  Are  you  vexed,  are 
you  angry,  have  I  expressed  myself 
clumsily?  tell  me.  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  any  trouble  in  your  looks, 
no,  not  the  slightest.  Did  you  tell 
me  that  you  knew  what  it  was  to 
suffer?  then  I  say  that  you  ought 
not  to  suffer ;  I  am  sure  you  ought 
not.' 

'What  can  you  expect,  when  you 
know  Aunt  Kitty  is  so  ill  ?  But  do 
not  think  about  it ;  do  not.  think, 
Captain  Warburton,  whether  I  suf- 
fer or  not.    Come  and  join  Emily.* 

I  No,  not  yet ;  I  must  s^  some- 
thing more;  not  yet.  it  must 
matter  to  me  if  you  suffer ;  I  can- 
not help  it,  I  have  no  choice,  I 
have  just  now  told  you  that  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  in  trouble  • 
it  is  true ;  you  must  and  you  shall 
feel  it  true.' 

'  How  can  I,  when  you  are  sa3dng 
the  very  thing  I  beg  you  not  to 
say?' 

'But  I  do  not  mean  to  annoy 
you :  I  do  not  mean  to  press  you 
farther  to  hear  anything  more  of 
my  feelings,  when  it  seems  you 
would  so  much  rather  not.  The 
time  has  been,  I  can  remember  a 
time  when  things  were  different, 
when  you  felt  some  little  interest  in 
what  I  said,  and  what  I  thought : 
but  I  will  not  press  it  on  you,  1 
will  not,  I  will  wait  patiently,  and 
perhaps  you  will  change  again,' 

*I  have  not  changed.  Captain 
Warburton,  and  I  shall  not  change. 
Do  not  speak  so  to  me ;  and  do  not 
look  for  what  is  impossible.' 

'  What  is  impossible  ?  few  things 
are.    And  I  hope  it  is  not  impossi- 
ble that  you  should  change.' 
^  Ida  moved  away  with  an  expres- 
sion of  impatience. 

*You  are  going.  Miss  Conway? 
but  you  must  stay,  for  I  have 
something  for  you.  something  sent 
to  you  by  Count  Ernest' 

Poor  Captain  Warburton's  emo- 
tion was  not  pleasant  when  he  saw 
the  effect  produced  by  the  mention 
of  that  name,  the  anxiety  with 
which  she  turned  back  to  him 
while  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
folded  piece  of  music. 

'It  is  a  song,'  said  he. 


'Whatsongr 

'I  have  not  looked  at  it;  only 
Count  Ernest  asked  me  would  I 
charge  myself  with  that  song  for 
you ;  a  great  many  bows  from  him, 
of  course ;  and  I  bowed  in  answer, 
and  said  I  would,  and  so  here  it  is. 
It  is  the  Count's  own  folding,  and 
not  at  all  well  folded;  I  should 
have  made  a  much  neater  pared  of 
it.' 

Ida  extended  her  hand  impa- 
tiently to  receive  it.  A  slip  of 
paper  with  her  name  on  it  in 
Ernest's  writing,  enveloped  the 
music.  She  took  it  off  carefully, 
it  was  not  to  be  lost ;  and  then  she 
searched  anxiously  through  the 
leaves  of  the  song  for  the  letter 
that  she  expected  to  find,  but  there 
was  no  such  thing,  he  had  not 
written ;  and  what,  then,  were  the 
words  of  the  song?  what  meaning 
were  they  to  convey?  It  was 
Schubert's  celebrated  Addio,  begin- 
ning with  the  well-known  line— 

Ecco  il  snpremo  istante. 

And  a  cruel  conviction  thrust  itself 
upon  her ;  the  thought  flew  to  her 
heart  like  an  arrow  to  its  butt, 
swift,  straight,  and  piercing ;  there 
was  but  one  interpretation  that 
she  could  put  upon  this  offering; 
it  was  sent  as  a  parting  token; 
it  must  be  a  signal  of  total  sepa- 
ration; what  else?  And  was  this 
then  to  be  the  end,  was  this  really 
the  end,  was  it  in  such  a  way  that 
Ernest  intended  to  take  leave 
of  her  for  the  last  time?  Was 
this  sent  to  her  as  the  indication 
of  the  coming  marriage  ?  was  it  so 
that  their  intercourse  was  to  be 
closed,  could  it  be  so?  was  this 
quite  the  end?  A  song — ^a  song 
put  into  the  hands  of  Captain 
Warburton,  and  sent  to  her ! — not 
a  word  of  his  own,  not  one  word ; 
and  he  knew  her  to  be  in  such  great 
trouble;  he  might  have  come  to 
learn  how  she  was ;  he  might  have 
written :  he  sent  her  a  song.  The 
Baron,  kind  and  friendly,  had  come ; 
even  C61estine  had  written;  but 
the  song  was  to  convey  Ernest's 
meaning,  and  to  convey  it  in  Bich- 
ard  Warburton's 'presence.  Why? 
what  was  this  for  ?  She  had  known 
him  not  a  man  to  neglect  the  ties 
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of  friendship,  and  as  her  aunt's 
friend,  as  her  brother's  Mend,  he 
surely  owed  her  more  than  this. 

Richard  looked  at  her  fixedly, 
seeking  to  read  her  thoughts  in  her 
face;  after  a  moment's  pause,  he 
said,  ^  Do  vou  like  this  song? 

'  No,  I  do  not  like  it,  I  will  not 
have  it ;  you  may  keep  it  yourself, 
or  you  may  throw  it  away. 

She  cast  it  down  on  the  seat 
near  her^  and  Bichard*s  spirit  was 
glad  agam. 

*  Well,  I  confess  I  am  not  sorry,* 
he  said,  'to  see  that  you  do  not 
like  that  song.  I  am  not  sorry 
that  you  should  throw  away  an 
offering  of  Count  Ernest's.  Do  not 
look  angry  with  me.  Miss  Conway, 
I  do  not  deserve  it;  it  is  not  for 
myself.  No,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  seen  the  shadow  of  him 
obscuring  me,  it  is  not  because  I 
have  seen  the  recollection  of  him 
more  pleasant  than  my  company, 
it  is  not  because  I  have  heard  his 
name  when  I  expected  to  hear  my 
own,  it  is  not  because  he  has  eter- 
nally stood  between  you  and  me; 
no,  it  is  not  because  he  has  done  me 
an  injury,  but  because  he  has  done 
you  an  injury,  that  I  am  glad  of 
this; 

*  Injury !  Captain  Warburton, 
*  there  is  none  to  anybody;  say  no 
more ;  I  can  stay  here  no  longer.' 

*  Yes,  you  must  stay  while  I  tell 
you  that  I  think  there  is  an  injury. 
Why  is  it  that  your  name  is  ever 
coupled  with  his?  What  do  Madame 
Valincourt's— (I  hate  that  French 
woman)— what  do  her  insinuations 
mean)  Ought  they  to  be  endured? 
If  she  had  been  a  man  I  would 
have  taught  her  to  measure  her 
length  on  the  floor  while  she  spoke ; 
but  as  it  was,  I  could  only  turn  my 
back,  and  she  cared  little  for  that. 
How  dared  she,  and  how  dared 
that  intolerable  French  coxcomb, 
Preddeliss  (Pr6s  de  Lys)  —  how 
dared  they  any  of  them  for  a  moment 
speak  of  your  name  and  the  Count's 
together?  how  can  it  be,  when  it 
ought  not  to  be  ?' 

Richard  was  much  excited,  but 
the  effect  of  his  warmth  of  manner 
was  for  the  time  to  cool  Ida,  and 
she  replied  with  composure — 

*  Most  things  that  are  at  Badheim 


ought  not  to  be ;  do  not  be  so  agi- 
tated. Captain  Warburton;  pray 
come  away  into  the  house.' 

*  Why !  now  is  this.  Miss  Conway? 
how  is  this  ?  how  can  you  bear  to 
hear  what  I  have  just  told  you, 
that  you  are  the  subject  of  such 
remarks?  is  it  not  true,  then,  thatthe 
Count  is  an  engaged  man ;  or  is  he, 
after  all,  not  engaged  to  the  Countess 
Rosenberg?  and  am  I  to  explain  to 
myself  your  manner  to  me  this 
evening  by  the  conclusion  that  if 
he  is  engaged  it  is  elsewhere,  and 
that  there  exists  some  secret  under- 
standing— ' 

*  Stop,  Captain  Warburton !  you 
have  spoken  of  the  impertinence  of 
others,  of  the  unwarrantable  inso- 
lence of  their  gossip ;  but  what  is 
yolir  own?  how  much  worse!  I 
have  given  you  no  cause  to  speak 
so  to  me,  and  you  have  no  right  to 
do  it.  I  will  hear  not  one  word 
more  from  you ;  I  am  going  now.' 

*  Miss  Conway,  listen !' 

*  No,  never  again  to  you.' 

She  walked  away  from  him.  She 
never  turned,  she  never  paused,  till 
she  reached  the  sick  room,  the 
repose  of  which  (her  aunt  was  still 
dozing)  was  grateful  to  her. 

Captain  Warburton  went  to  find 
Emily,  and  he  told  her  with  stronfi" 
psdnful  emotion,  that  he  should 
leave  Wertheimburg  the  next  mom* 
ing  at  five  o'clock. 


*       CHAPTER  XVII. 

Night,  which  sometimes  steals 
with  so  sweet  a  dulness  over  the 
senses,  with  rest  from  care,  with 
suspension  from  anxiety,  with  the 
desired  oblivion,  at  others  comes 
on  with  a  wild  tumult^  stimulating 
instead  of  luUing,  rousmg  the  brain 
into  unnatural  activity,  sending  the 
current  of  thought  to  strike  and 
rend  like  an  electric  fire— j)iercing 
obscurity,  painting  on  the  dark 
canvas  pictures  too  intensely  bright, 
bringing  fever  instead  of  repose; 
and  so  it  came  to  Ida  now. 

The  old  strife  was  renewed,  but 
at  last  with  a  different  result.  The 
anger  that  had  been  roused  against 
Richard  subsided,  and  the  truth 
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contained  in  his  observations  re^ 
mained ;  the  conviction  came  gra- 
dually upon  her  that  he  was  a 
friend  in  intention,  and  that  how- 
ever bluntly  he  had.  spoken  it  was 
with  a  view  to  h&c  good.    He  was 
after  all  right.    It  was  not  proper, 
it  was  not  fitting,  that  her  thoughts 
should  be  occupied,  and  that  her 
name  should  be  associated  with  a 
man  who  was  assigned  to  another 
woman.     It  was  time  to  make  a 
strenuous  effort  at  self-conquest;  it 
was  time  completely  to  crush  an 
affection  that  must  be  fatal  to  her 
peace  and  to  that  of  all  who  loved 
ner.     But  how  difficult  to  do  it. 
Where  and  how  could  she  b^nf 
Must  she  go  back  to  the  old  time, 
and  attack  the  recollections  so  dear 
to  her?    How  could  she  bear  to 
empty  her  heart  of  its  treasure! 
Where  was  the  boon  of  forgetful- 
ness  to  be  looked  for  ?  Her  memory 
was   so  strong;   the  impressions 
were  cut  into  it  so  sharp  and  deep. 
Would  time  and  silence  really  do 
this  work?    Would  they  ever  blot 
them  out?  Captain  Warburton  had  * 
thought  her  conduct  inexplicable, 
unless  through  some  secret  under- 
standing  with  Ernest  Wertheim. 
A  secret  understanding !  She  knew 
herself  incapable  of  it ;  she  was  in- 
capable of  any  fraud.    Through  the 
whole  course  of  her  life,  which  now 
seemed  long  to  her,  from  the  time 
when  she  was  first  rocked  in  her 
cradle  to  the  present  hour,  she  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  prac- 
tise a  single  act  of  deceit.  She  was 
interrupted  in  her  musings  by  a 
knock  at  her  door.    It  was  Emily, 
who  was  at  once  admitted.    She 
looked  at  her  thoughtfully  for  a 
while,  and  then  said, 

'  Come  to  breakfast,  •  Ida,  and 
afterwards,  if  we  are  not  wanted  in 
Aunt  Kitty's  room,  we  will  walk 
and  talk  together  for  half  -  an - 
hour.' 

Arm  in  arm,  and  silently,  they 
went  to  breakfast.  There  were 
only  two  covers  laid. 

*  Where  is  Captain  Warburton  ? 
asked  Ida,  timidly. 

'  He  is  gone.  He  went  away  at 
five  o'clock  this  morning.  He 
seemed  ill,  poor  fellow,  fie  had 
passed  a  bad  night.' 


Ida's  &ce  fdl;  her  conscience 
stung  her. 
^  Oh,  I  am  sorry  he  is  gone.' 

*  Are  you  1* 

Emilys  face  brightened. 

^  Yes.  I  am  sorry.  I  wished  to 
tell  him  that  I  was  sorry  I  spoke 
so  angrily  to  him.  I  know  he  is 
really  good.  I  wi^ited  very  much 
to  shake  hands  with  hiju  this 
morning.' 

'ShaUIwritetohimr 

'  Yes.  and  give  him  that  message; 
only,  Emily,  do  not  add  anything 
of  your  own.  Do  not  say  too 
much.' 

^  I  will  be  fiiithful,  Ida,  you  may 
depend  on  me.' 

After  the  visit  to  the  sick  room, 
they  strolled  in  the  garden  toge- 
ther. Ida  was  little  disposed  to 
speak,  but  Emily  had  much  to 
say. 

*  I  am  glad,  my  d«ir  Ida,  to  see 
you  now  thinking  dS.  your  aunt, 
devoting  yourself  to  her  who  has 
devoted  herself  so  much  to  you. 
You  are  doing  your  duty  now;  you 
will  soon  be  happy. '^ 

A  deep  sigh  from  Ida 

'  You  think  not,  perhaps;  but  the 
time  will  come,  I  am  sure  of  that. 
Your  thoughts  will  free  themselves 
from  a  heavy  load.  I  must  speak 
quite  openly  to  you  now.  Your 
dear  mother,  who  loved  me  so 
much  that  she  made  me  Eeginald's 
godmother,  as  you  know — ^your 
sweet  gentle  mother — said  to  me 
once  in  her  last  illness,  ^  If  my  poor 
little  Ida  should  live  to  know  grief 
you  be  a  friend  to  her,  Emily,  and 
help  her.  Kitty,"  she  said,  "is  good 
and  true ;  but  she  will  never  have 
courage  to  point  out  a  painful  duty. 
You  do  that  for  Ida,  if  it  ever 
should  be  necessary."  Your  poor 
mother!  You  were  on  the  floor 
playing  with  your  doll  when  she 
said  this,  and  she  looked  at  you. 
I  remember  that  look  distinctly 
even  now  so  long  after;  and  I  thiuK 
the  time  is  come  when  I  must 
speak.  Why  do  you  let  go  my 
hand,  Ida?  Let  me  have  yours 
again.' 

The  hand  was  restored  to  her. 

'  I  am  convinced,  my  love,  that 
no  good  can  ever  come  from  this 
attachment ;  not  that  I  blame  it— 
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no.  It  was  only  too  natural  thsHl 
should  grow  up  in  yoor  lusrt;  but 
no  good  will  erer  eome  of  it.  It 
mu^  be  evident  to  you,  if  you  try  to 
think  e»B£dly  of  it  yourself,  that 
yo«  hanre  been  wasting  a  good  affec- 
tion— ^throwing  away  the  pearl,pour- 
ing  out  the  generous  wine  upon  the 
empty  hearth;  for,  allowing  even 
that  the  Countess  Boeenberg  shoidd, 
after  long  weary  struggles,  release 
Count  Ernest  from  his  promise  to 
her,  could  you  be  happy.in  such  a 
sacrifice?  He  has  not  acted  well — 
he  cannot  have  acted  well — ^to 
either  of  you.  Your  esteem  ther^ 
fore  must  go  down ;  and  that  being 
so,  your  excell^it  nature  must  re- 
fuse affection,  nor  can  you  build 
up  your  own  happiness  out  of  the 
ruins  of  another.' 

'You  need  not  say  any  more, 
Emily.  I  have  made  up  my  mind; 
but  I  would  rath^  not  hear  any 
more.' 

*  You  have  made  up  your  mind, 
Ida ;  but  perhaps  not  yet  quite  as 
you  should.  You  have  made  up 
your  mind  perhaps  that  you  are  to 
be  miserable ;  but  you  must  deter- 
mine to  be  happy.  Do  not  move 
away  from  me.  my  child:  come 
close  again  and  listen.  I  will  speak, 
for  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  a  mind 
that  is  capable  of  understanding. 
Look  round  you.  How  many  af- 
fections are  there  that  believe  an 
eternal  union  absolutely  necessary 
to  happiness,  necessary  even  to 
life;  and  how  manv  would  do 
better  without  it !  Those  that  are 
said  to  be  disappointed  live  on 
with  a  regretful,  not  altogether 
bitter,  dream,  in  which  there  is 
still  something  bright  left — ^an  idea 
that  is  not  destroyed.  Those  that 
are  supposed  to  be  gratified  are  the 
most  often  cruelly  killed — dying 
on  the  rack ;  and  that  is  the  really 
heavy  disappointment — ^the  disap- 
pointment which  it  is  difficult  to 
bear — ^when  a  passionate  love  is 
ended  by  an  unhappy  marris^e, 
when  the  fine  idea  is  crushed  tor 
ever  and  the  vision  is  clouded  over 
by  a  gloomy  truth.' 

*That  is  only  sometimes — ^very 
seldom.' 

*  That  is  very  often.' 

'Among  my  Mends,  Emily,  I 


know  many  who  are  happy  in  their 
marriage,  love  going  on  as  it  began 
with  them,  and  even  growing  more.' 

'That  may  be,  Ida;  but  I  am 
sure  that  the  happiest  marriages 
have  not  begun  with  passionate 
unreasoning  affection.  There  may 
be  exceptions;  but  I  think  there 
are  not  many.  What  is  begun  with 
reasonable  preference  will  go  on 
rationally  to  the  end.  But  u  you 
choose  to  dream  of  something  be- 
yond humanity,  why  then  younrill 
do  best  to  keep  it  as  a  dream.' 

'  Emily,  is  it  then  possible  that 
you  were  unhappy  as  a  wife  ^ 

There  was  a  long  pause  before 
Iknily  replied,  with  a  voice  less 
dear  and  less  serene  than  usuaL 

'  I  was  very  unhappy.' 

Another  pause,  and  then  she  said, 

'Yes^  Ida,  I  married  from  an 
enthusiastic,  romantic  affection. ; 
that  surprises  youp^haps,  because 
you  think  me  so  quiet  and  cold; 
but  still  it  is  true. 

'  Richard  Warburton's  father  was 
a  man  of  attractive  exterior,  of  ao- 
complishments,  of  genius,  and  he 
had  some  good  qualities  which  my 

S.rtiality  foolishly  exaggerated, 
e  was  a  friend  to  the  poor,  and 
he  was  capable  of  disinterested 
zeal  and  service  to  a  friend ;  but  I 
was  warned  by  those  who  were  my 
true  friends,  though  I  thought  other- 
wise then,  that  his  good  qualities 
were  more  than  counterbalanced  \5j 
some  of  another  kind,  and  that  he 
could  ill-use  a  woman — ^that  his  first 
wife  had  suffered  and  suffered  much ; 
but  I  was  in  love.  I  was  under 
the  influence  of  his  tenderness  for 
me,  which  seemed  at  that  time  so 
great  and  so  true,  and  I  coidd  not 
think  it.  I  replied  that  it  was 
probablv  the  mfe's  fault,  and  I 
Delieved  that  he  had  never  loved 
her  as  he  loved  me.  My  family 
remonstrated.  They  thought,  as 
fond  relations  will  think,  Ida,  that 
even  the  best  man  could  hardly  be 
good  enough  i(x  me.  I  had  so 
many  gifts,  they  said,  and  I  was 
throwing  them  away.  But  myper^ 
sistence  carried  the  day.  Tuey 
withdrew  their  opposition,  and  the 
prayer  of  my  soul  was  granted.  I 
was  united  to  the  man  whom  I 
loved  more  dearly  than  anytiiing 
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else  in  life,  and  I  was  completely 
miserable.' 
'  Oil,  Emily !' 

*  Yes.  it  was  misery.  Ask  for  no 
more  details,  Ida.  I  cannot  per- 
suade myself  to  tell  them.  I  feel 
it  all  too  sharply  even  now.  The 
change  from  the  dream  to  the 
reality,  the  descent  from  the  su- 

greme  felicity  to  the  bitter  morti- 
cation,  the  affronts  of  an  insulted 
wife  and  the  struggle  to  hide  them. 
That  long,  great  effort,  Ida,  of  con- 
cesdment,  is  the  secret  of  what  you 
sometimes  call  my  serene  coldness 
or  my  cold  serenity.  It  taught  me 
the  necessity  of  a  tranquil  manner, 
and  with  the  help  of  time  ana 
habit,  the  feeling  really  became 
tranquil  too  at  last.' 

'Ebdly— you — you  so  good,  so 
sweetr— you  ill-used.  I  cannot  bear 
it,  it  is  horrible.  Oh,  what  a  man ! 
— and  you  had  really  loved  him  so 
muchf 

*  YeSj  I  had.  I  had  believed  it 
impossible  to  be  happy  without 
him ;  and  yet  it  was  impossible  to 
be  happy  with  him.  But,  Ida,  this 
is  in  confidence.  I  have  given  up 
my  secret,  hoping  it  might  be  of 
use  to  you.  !But  never  allude  to  it 
again ;  promise  me — never.' 

*I  never  will — ^never,'  said  Ida, 
tightly  pressing  her  friend's  hand 
while  she  spoke. 

There  was  another  long  interval 
of  silence,  and  then  Emily  resumed, 
in  her  usual  calm  tones, 

'  Mv  dear  Richard  was  my  best 
friend.  He  felt  for  me.  His  devo- 
tion has  been  untiring.  He  has  been 
as  obedient  as  a  son  to  every  wish 
of  mine.  He  has  been  as  kind  and 
considerate  as  a  brother.  There  can- 
not be  a  better  man  than  Bichard.' 

*  Let  us  go  now  to  Aunt  Kitty,' 
said  Ida. 

The  visit  to  the  sick  room 
brought  with  it  new  apprehension. 
There  was  a  change  for  the  worse : 
the  fever  ran  high.  The  Herr  Dis- 
trict-Doctor Berghen  was  instantly 
csdled  in.  He  looked  grave,  ana 
expressed  a  wish  for  Dr.  Enghel's 
opmion. .  Dr.  Enghel  was  expected 
that  afternoon.  How  long  the  time 
seemed  till  he  came.  With  Ida 
each  minute  was  a  great  pain ;  and 
sdl  previous  records  were  erased 


from  her  mind,  every  other  im- 
pression was  obliterated  under  that 
of  the  present  danger^ 

Her  aunt's  devotion,  her  long 
indulgence,  her  life  of  self-denial, 
kindness  much  too  often  neglected, 
tenderness  much  too  seldom  re- 
paid, an  unsparing  love,  only 
enough  prized  now  when  it  was 
perhaps  too  late ;  these  were  the 
images  that  her  grief  called  up,  and 
stamped  with  the  die  of  remorse. 

She  longed  for  action  and  for 
some  ^reat  redeemingservice.  Was 
it  really  too  late]  Was  that  dear 
heart  to  die  now,  to  die  before  she 
knew  the  loving  repentance,  the 
returning  grace  of  gratitude  ?  Was 
life  to  be  so  bitter  ? 

Dr.  Enghel  arrived.  How  slow 
he  seemed  as  he  mounted  the  stairs. 
What  a  pity  that  he  was  so  short 
breathed,  that  he  so  oftyen  paused, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  civilly  to 
reply  to  his  *  Forgive  me,  young 
lady,  but  I  am  tired,  out  of  breatl^ 
and  fat ;'  a  phrase  that  he  repeated 
at  every  interval  of  rest.  How  Ida 
wondered  to  see  him  so  composed, 
so  slow,  when  she  felt  that  one 
bound  could  take  her  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  of  those  many 
steps.  But  at  last  he  was  in  the 
room;  at  last  he  was  examining 
the  patient,  and  with  altered  looks, 
anxious,  attentive,  thoughtful.  He 
was  clearly  not  satisfied,  but  he  said 
little^  except  that  he  would  come 
certainly  the  next  day,  that  Miss 
Conway  must  be  kept  very  quiet, 
that  at  the  slightest  change  Dr. 
Berffhen  must  be  summoned. 

Ida  trembled  at  those  words,  and 
with  a  white  face  and  faltering  ac- 
cents she  entreated  Dr.  Enghel  to 
stay  with  them  himself  *  I  beg,  I 
beg,'  she  said  in  German ;  and  the 
supplication  of  her  eyes,  of  her 
sweet  tones,  of  her  attitude,  was 
too  much  for  the  warm-hearted 
doctor.  He  ^ve  way  under  it,  and 
after  some  httle  pretence  at  resis- 
tance, consented  to  remain  all  night. 

*  Yes,  yes,  my  child  ;  be  at  rest 
— ^never  fear.  You  may  make  sure 
of  me.' 

Emily  looked  on,  and  in  the 
midst  of  her  uneasiness  she  smiled 
— smiled  at  that  unconscious  per- 
suasive charm  in  Ida  which  ope- 
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rated  so  easiljr  upon  all  who  came 
in  contact  with  her.  The  good 
doctor  now,  under  her  directions, 
sat  down  to  write  home  that  he 
was  detained,  and  a  messenger  was 
despatched  to  Badheim  with  Ms 
note.  It  was  not  thought  neces- 
sary to  summon  Sir  Arcmbald. 

The  doctor's  presence  was  in 
every  way  useful ;  not  only  because 
it  inspired  confidence,  but  because 
the  attentions  that  were  due  to  him. 
the  little  cares  for  his  comfort  and 
the  proper  civilities,  served  in  a 
planner  to  distract  the  mind  fix>m 
its  anxiety;  but  as  evening  came 
on,  the  pressure  of  that  anxiety 
increasecL  for  the  patient  was 
worse.  The  doctor's  tone  became 
grave,  his  accustomed  facetiousness 
was  forgotten,  and  his  eyes  moist- 
ened with  compassion  when  he 
looked  on  Ida.  When  night  came, 
Emily,  always  considerate,  begged 
Dr.  Enghel,  who  had  already  in  the 
morning  complained  of  fatigue,  to 
go  to  bed,  and  to  leave  to  Ida  and 
herself  the  task  of  watching,  ready 
to  rouse  him  shoidd  anv  new  symp- 
tom appear.  He  was  willing  enough 
to  consent  to  this  arrangement; 
but  before  retiring  to  rest  he  took 
Emily  Warburton  aside,  as  if  to 
make  some  confidence  to  her.  Ida 
came  between  them. 

*0h,  Doctor,  tell  me,'  said  she. 
*  It  is  I  who  must  do  all  for  my 
own  auntie :  trust  me,  and  I  wiU 
do  all.' 

'  Thou,  poor  child  !  and  so  thou 
shalt,'  said  Dr.  EngheL  And  he 
then  told  her  that  he  expected  a 
crisis  early  the  next  morning;  it 
might  be  at  five  or  six  o'clock.  If 
at  that  time  a  slight  moisture 
should  appear  on  the  skin,  he  must 
be  callea  up  to  administer  a 
draughty  and  ne  should  do  it  hope- 
fully; if,  on  the  other  hand,  no 
moisture  should  appear,  and  if  the 
pulse  should  beat  narder  and  the 
breath  come  heavier,  why  then  he 
might  be  called  too ;  but — he  saw 
Ida's  face,  and  dared  not  finish  his 
sentence.  He  waUced  to  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  out ;  he  took  out 
his  large  red  pocket-handkerchief 
and  blew  his  nose.  Then  he  came 
back  to  Ida,  and  said, 

*  My  child,  I  shall  not  go  to  bed ; 
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no,  I  shall  watch  with  you — I  shall 
not  leave  you  this  night' 

Ida  put  her  hand  in  his,  trying 
to  thank  him ;  and  they  entered 
Miss  Conway's  room  together,  there 
to  wait  through  the  night  for  the 
expected  signal  of  hope  or  death. 
That  long  night  (it  seemed  in- 
finitely long  from  the  quantity  of 
sensations  crowding  into  it) ;  that 
dim  night  (only  one  feeble  lisht 
was  burning  in  the  room);  that 
silent  ni^ht  (the  only  sound  was 
th^  moaning  of  the  sufferer,  or  the 
heavy  breath  from  the  good  doctor 
when,  overwearied,  he  lell  asleep) : 
that  solemn,  sacred  night  (sacred 
as  the  priestly  shrine  which  accepts 
the  sinner's  disclosure,  and  shrouds 
it  in  mercy);  how  many  thoughts 
it  gathered  in,  poured  forth  &om 
Ida's  trembling  soul  like  propitia- 
tory vows — ^like  sacrifice;  how  many 
hot,  secret,  repentant  tears  were 
dropped  into  that  wide  vessel  of 
darkness,  and  how  many  labouring 
hearts  at  the  same  hour  were  fiOU- 
ing  up  that  great  chalice  with 
offerings  like  hers !  This  is  the 
wealth  of  night;  these  are  the 
mysterious  treasures  that  she  hides 
in  her  ample  bosom — ^the  penitent 
promise,  the  longing  prayer,  the 
grievous  cries  of  a  concealed  re- 
morse. 

,  The  hours  went  on,  and  the 
morning's  light  broke  m  tlirough 
the  thick  curtains  of  the  window, 
tinged  with  their  yellow  hue.  The 
night-taper  flickered  and  died.  The 
doctor  slept,  but  not  Ida.  Not 
once  had  her  eyes  been  veiled  in 
rest^  and  she  crept  now  to  the 
bedside,  and  intently  watched — 
watched  for  the  change — watched 
for  long,  and  she  saw  none.  She 
heard  flie  regular  ticking  of  the 
great  dock  on  the  staircase  count- 
ing out  the  tedious  minutes  with 
her.  She  heard  the  impetuous 
stroke  of  her  own  heart's  pulse, 
afraid  of  its  hope — sick  with  its 
fear.  She  saw  the  object  of  her 
devotion  stretched  out  there  before 
her,-  unknowing  of  her  presence, 
unknowing  of  her  great  love.  The 
patient  was  in  that  tra^ce  of  fever, 
that  dull  coma  which  is  the  un- 
kind mockery  of  sleep,  and  her 
breathing  Was  marked  by  uncon- 
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sdons  moans;  but  presently  the 
moans  diminished,  and  in  the  ut- 
most trepidation  Ida  listened  for 
ilie  comingbreath  as  it  came  slower, 
atdeter.  She  stooped  dose  down, 
she  kissed  the  hot  brow,  she  held 
in  hers  the  passiTe  hana,  and  she 
surely  felt — ^yes,  it  was  no  idle 
fiction  of  hope  she  felt — ^the  grow- 
inff  moisture  steal  over  the  soft 
paun.  She  must  wake  the  doctor ; 
she  went  to  him  and  whiqiered  in 
Qerman — 

*0h,  thou  dear,  dear  Doctor— 
Doctor  Enghel !  Doctor  En^el !' 

He  woke  immediatdy,  and  his 
senses  travelling  back  at  once  to 
the  spot  where  he  to(^  leave  of 
them,  he  replied, 

*  My  child,  is  it  for  the  draught  f 

^  I  think  so.  Gome  and  see ;  oh^ 
Doctor,  come  1' 

She  led  him  to  the  bedsida  He 
looked,  he  touched  the  hand,  and 
he  smiled :  he  took  the  phial  from 
Ida's  hana,  poured  its  contents  into 
a  wine-glass,  and  administered  the 
potion  to  his  patient.  Then  he 
turned  to  Ida,  and  gave  her  a  look 
which  meant  congratulation,  which 
meant  a  release  m>m  ^e  worst  ap- 
prehension. 

Hope  comes  alter  fear  sometimes 
with  a  shock  that  looks  like  a 
sudden  sickness;  and  Ida  stood 
there  pale,  fixed  and  speechless,. 


though  she  saw  and  fuUy  under- 
stood the  face  of  comfort ;  but  in  a 
little  while  the  gentler  emotions 
found  their  way,  and  she  sank 
upon  her  knees,  screening  her  face 
with  her  hanos,  that  the  Doctor 
might  not  see  how  she  communed 
wim  her  Qod,  nor  the  tears  that 
streamed  down  in  her  passionate 
thanksgiving.  Nevertheless  the 
physician,  good  man,  knew  it  all 
welL  and  had  his  own  excellent 
and  kindly  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  sympathy  strengthened  in  this 
case  by  the  warm  personal  intoest 
which  he  felt  for  Ida.  IScfw  that 
the  crisis  was  past  for  her  aunt,  his 
concern  became  active  for  her.  He 
sat  and  contemplated  her  qnietly 
till  she  rose  from  h»  knees»  and 
resumed  her  seat  at  the  foot  iS,  the 
bed,  and  then  he^  approached  her 
and  said  in  low,  distmet  tones — 

^  Your  aunt  is  sleeping,  and  you 
too  must  sleep.  Obey  me,  my 
child,  and  go  away  to  bed.  See 
now,  I  shall  as  usual  set  jrou  the 
right  good  example,  and  retire  my- 
self. Eugenie  will  stay  here,  and 
in  the  morning— Miss  Ida,  in.  the 
morning — we  snail  all  rise  for  our 
day's  work  fresh  and  happy.' 

'  I  wiU  obey  yon.'  answered  Ida ; 
^you  deserve  to  be  obeyed — in- 
deed you  do,,  you  good,  excellent 
doctor  r 
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TOLERATION  WITHIN  TPHE  CHURCH  OP  ENGLAND. 


ONE  of  the  most  remarkalde  of 
recent  pkeBomena  has  been  the 
liberty  of  thought  which  the  Church 
of  England,  ever  since  the  close  of 
the  stormy  period  which  succeeded 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  the 
passing  of  the  Cathode  Emancipa- 
tion Bill,  has  perosutted  bo^  to  her 
miuisters  ana  to  her  members. 
There  never  probably  was  an  eccle- 
ffiastical  body  which,  retaining  as 
much  spiritual  vitality  and  ad- 
mimstenng  as  much  spiritual  com- 
foTtf  tolerated  such  wide  differences 
of  (^onion  on  the  great  theological 
wo blems  debated  by  the  aga  This 
honourable  characteristic  broiuily 
distinguishes  the  National  Church 
from  the  great  majority  of  (tissent> 
ing  sects.  It  is  dijQ&cult  for  any 
one  who  has  not  interested  himself 
in  Dissenting  controversies,  out  at 
least  read  Dissenting  newspapers^ 
to  understand  the  severity  of  the 
moral  tutelage  to  which  the  ortho- 
dox NoncQuf  OTmist  surrenders  him- 
self.  The  laity  are  so  preached  at 
by  the  preachers^  and  the  preachers 
so  watcned  by  the  laity,  that  con- 
tinuance in  tne  communion,  with- 
out the  most  absolute  submission 
to  the  current  doctrines,  would  be 
little  less  than  prolonged  torture* 
It  is  this  stringent  superintendence 
which,  quite  as  much  as  the  social 
X)osition  of  the  Church  of  England, 
explains  the  C(mstant  migration  oi 
the  more  refined  and  educated  Dis- 
senters into  the  Establishment. 
The  dissident  sects  do  not  fall  off 
absolutely  in  numbers^  but  they  are 
excluaiveiy  recruited  from  bdow. 
It  is  the  c(mstant  complaint  of  l^eir 
organs  that  the  more  opulent  among 
them  are  always  on  the  point  <2 
deserting  them.  They  are,  in  fact, 
prisoners  escaping  from  religious 
servitude  into  a  fireer  air. 

This  toleration  within  the  Church 
of  England,  which  for  twenty  years 
seemed  to  be  assured,  has  been 
suddenly  threatened  in  the  last 
few  months  by  the  panic  whidi. 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  now 
famous  Tolume  called  JSssayis  and 
Reviews.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  theology  of  the  book  for 
a  moment  j    but  the  liberty  of 


opinion  which  seems  to  be  endan- 
gered is  so  infinitelv  important  that 
no  excuse  is  needed  for  attempting 
to  discover  what  are  the  foundations 
on  which  it  ultimately  rests,  and 
how  far  they  are  strong  enough  to 
resist  such  pressure  as  is  now  ap- 
plied to  them,  and  may  be  applied 
^ain  in  similar  eventualities. 

We  must  begin  by  repudiating 
the  ground  assumed  by  those  who 
assert  that  toleration  within  tha 
Church  is  not  really  in  x>eril,  bcK 
cause  the  Essayists  are  ^y  ds^ 
moured  against  as  clergymen.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  this  ar;pument 
proceeds  fr(»n  persons  who  in  their 
hearts  despise  the  panic,,  but  wish 
to  have  a  pretext  for  joining  in  itw 
If  laymen  had  written  the  book, 
they  urge,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  say  against  it,  but  it  is  scan- 
dalous that  it  should  be  published 
by  clergymen.  It  ought  to  be 
carefully  remarked  tiiat,  so  long  as 
the  law  of  the  Church  of  England 
remains  unaltered,  the  Essavists 
have  a  complete  case  against  those 
who  make  their  clerical  character 
the  gravamen  of  the  charge  against 
them.  They  might  reply,  if  they 
chose,  that  they  are  clergymen  be- 
cause they  cannot  help  it.  The  in- 
genious writer  who  observes  that 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  layman,  and  that 
Mr.  Jowett  and  Dr.  Williams  might 
recover  their  liberty  in  a  moment 
if  they  chose,  simply  states — doubts 
less  without  knowmg  it — what  is 
not  true.  Holy  orders  are  still  in- 
delible, chiefly  owing  to  the  obsti- 
nate resistance  offered  to  a  change 
in  the  law  by  the  very  bi^ops  who 
are  ^  at  a  loss  to  imderstand'  the 
moral  condition  of  men  who  retain 
the  quality  of  clergymen  while 
publishing  Esaa'^  cmd  Bevietm,  A 
man  who  cannot  get  rid  of  his 
orders  is  fully  justided  in  retaining 
his  preferment,  whatever  be  his 
opimona.  The  right  to  •  share  in 
the  temporalities  of  l^e  Establish- 
ment is  only  a  partial  compensation 
for  the  hea^  oisabilities  which  the 
indelibility  of  orders  carries  with 
it— disabilities  which  consist  not 
only  in  annoyances  to  feeling,  but 
in  an  absolute  disqualification  for 
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several  of  the  callings  which  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  naturally  follow.  A 
clergyman  cannot,  for  example,  be 
called  to  the  Bar.  We  see  no 
escape  from  the  conclusion  that, 
even  if  the  Essayists  were  conscious 
of  disagreeing  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church,  fliey  would  at  present 
be  justified  not  only  in  performing 
the  secular  or  semi-secular  func- 
tions which  some  of  them  dis- 
charge, but  in  undertaking  the 
pastoral  care  of  parishes  ana  con- 
gregations, so  long  as  they  felt 
themselves  morally  equal  to  the 
administration  of  spiritual  comfort 
and  advice. 

But  the  Essayists,  it  is  notorious, 
have  no  wish  to  abdicate  their 
position  in  the  Church.  They 
claim  liberty  for  themselves,  as 
clergymen.  The  laity,  we  think, 
are  deeply  interested  in  seconding 
their  ci&mu  Very  much  of  that 
which  is  most  valuable  and  charac- 
teristic in  national  sentiment  may 
be  traced  to  the  circumstance  that 
English  clergymen  are  in  all  essen- 
tial respects  laymen;  and  in  fact, 
so  far  as  doctrinal  standards  are 
concerned,  the  theory  of  the  Na- 
tional Church  makes  no  distinction 
between  clergy  and  laity,  except  in 
the  frequency  and  publicity  of  the 
adhesion  required  from  the  former. 
But,  whatever  be  the  theoretical 
distinction,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
practical  importance  of  refusing  to 
erect  a  bamer  between  the  nation 
and  its  spiritual  monitors.  Every- 
body must  see  that  the  practical 
amount  of  liberty  of  thought  in  the 
community  depends  on  the  libe- 
rality of  the  clergy.  They  include 
a  remarkable  proportion  of  the 
educated  and  thinking  class.  Their 
opinions  are  those  which  pass  al- 
most unaltered  into  the  minds  of 
the  young  and  of  the  other  sex ; 
while  even  full-grown  lay  English- 
men are  mostly  too  busy  in  the 
pursuit  of  wealth  or  political  dis- 
tinction to  pay  much  attention  to 
the  interests  of  speculative  inquiry. 
Like  the  English  soldier,  the  Eng- 
lish public  expects  to  have  its 
spiritual  food  cooked  in  the  barrack- 
kettle,  and  breaks  down  miserably 
when  called  upon  to  prepare  its 
own  theology  for  its  own  use.    If 


the  laity  could  really  be  induced  to 
separate  their  own  case  from  that  of 
the  clergy,  and  to  join  in  tying  up 
clergymen  to  a  narrow  system  of 
dogmatic  belief,  they  would  be 
doing  their  best  to  assure  and  per- 
petuate their  own  mental  servi- 
tude. 

The  adversaries  of  a  heretical 
work  written  by  clergymen  are 
able  to  bring  three  instrumentali- 
ties to  bear  against  its  authors. 
They  can  set  the  law  in  motion  to 
punish  them;  they  can  get  them 
condemned  by  corporate  or  synodi- 
cal  authority;  ana  they  can  refute 
them.  It  is  worth  while  consider- 
ing how  far  these  agencies  can  be 
employed  against  the  Essays  and 
Reviews^  and  what  are  likely  to  be 
the  effects  of  employing  them. 
First,  then,  as  to  the  law.  Up  to 
l^e  moment  at  which  we  write,  it 
seems  to  be  conceded  universally 
that  the  law  cannot  touch  the 
Eissayists :  they  have  committed  no 
ecclesiastical  offence.  Those  who 
allow  this  do  not  seem  ftilly  alive 
to  the  seriousness  of  their  admis- 
sion. What  is  there  which  binds 
an  English  clergyman  to  hold  more 
than  the  law  presumes  him  to  hold? 
What  moral  obligation — to  use  the 
words  of  •  one  of  the  Essayists — is 
created  by  subscription  to  the 
Articles,  aboveand  beyond  the  legal 
duty?  Any  one  who  will  go  .a 
little  deeply  into  the  matter  must 
see  that  immense  difficulty  attends 
the  whole  subject  of  written  doc- 
trinal^standards.  Except  by  divine 
commission,  how  can  one  age  pre- 
tend to  bind  another  to  propositions 
on  matters  of  beHef  ?  Modes  of 
thought  alter,  language  loses  its 
meaning,  new  aspects  emerge  even 
of  positions  which  are  not  them- 
selves substantially  changed.  Amid 
the  multitude  of  grave  perplexities 
which  press  upon  the  member  of  a 
religious  society  in  which  such  an 
attempt  has  actually  been  made, 
what  guidance  can  possibly  be 
followed  but  that  of  the  law?  Once 
go  beyond  it,  and  almost  insoluble 
problems  present  themselves  to  the 
unassisted  judgment.  Those  who 
pretend  that  the  Essayists  have 
protected  themselves  from  legal  in- 
terference by  *  caution'  and  *  cloudi- 
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ness  of  language,'  ought  to  be  at 
the  pains  to  explain  the  excite- 
ment which  the  yolume  has  created. 
Caution  and  cloudy  language  are 
inconsistent  with  influence  and 
popularity.  If  a  book  is  widely 
read,  its  meaning  must  be  tolerably 
plain.  The  true  reason  why  the 
Essayists  are  secure  from  the  law 
is,  that  the  doctrinal  standards  of 
the  Church  are  entirely  silent  on 
the  points  on  which  their  views 
have  caused  the  greatest  scandal 
How  can  the  Articles  and  Formu- 
laries close  the  door  against  con- 
troversies which  have  come  into 
being  since  they  were  framed  ?  To 
take  an  example.  The  great  ques- 
tion of  the  Essays  and  Meviews,  the 
question  of  questions  in  all  modem 
tneology,  relates  to  the  nature  and 
limits  of  the  Inspiration  of  Holy 
Writ.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the 
Articles  on  the  subject,  nor  one 
which  can  be  made  to  iDear  on  it 
by  the  most  unscrupidous  dis- 
tortion. How  could  there  be,  when 
even  in  the  last  century  no  alter- 
native was  recognised  except  un- 
conditional acquiescence  m  the 
literal  inspiration  of  the  Biblical 
text  or  entire  and  absolute  rejection 
of  its  authority]  In  some  cor- 
respondence with  Dr.  Temple  which 
has  recently  been  published,  the 
a^ed  Bishop  of  Exeter  has  inge- 
niously attempted  to  evade  the 
difficulty  we  have  suggested.  He 
sajrs  that  the  Articles  and  Formu- 
laries were  intended  to  prevent  a 
*  free  handling  of  theological  ques- 
tions ;'  and  as  this  *  free  handling' 
is  the  only  object  which  the 
Essayists  profess  to  have  in  com- 
mon, the  Bishop  affirms  that  their 
very  object  proves  them  false  to 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Bishop 
may  perhaps  be  right  in  his  pre- 
miss. The  authors  of  the  Articles 
did  perhaps  intend  to  put  an  end 
to  disputes  on  the  questions  to 
which  they  addressed  themselves ; 
but  inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious 
that  they  fail^  of  their  purpose — 
that  the  most  violent  and  sustained 
controversy  has  raged  for  three 
centuries  on  points  with  which 
they  were  famiuar,  and  which  they 
assuredly  attempted  to  settle — ^it  is 
rather  too  much  to  argue  that  they 


have  prevented  discussion  on  ques- 
tions which  have  been  bom  into 
the  world  since  their  day.  If  the 
Bishop  could  not  prove  against 
Mr.  Gorham  that  the  Articles  and 
Formularies  were  decisive  as  to 
Kegeneration,  to  which  they  allude 
over  and  over  again,  what  chance 
has  he  of  showing  that  they  have 
closed  disputes  about  Inspiration, 
on  which  they  do  not  contain  one 
word? 

We  must  not,  however,  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  the  state  of  the 
law,  little  as  it  can  be  doubted, 
would  be  but  a  feeble  protection  if 
it  were  not  for  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance that  the  English  spiri- 
tual tribunals,  though  ecclesiastical 
in  the  assumed  source  of  tibeir 
jurisdiction,  are  exclusively  pre- 
sided over  by  secular  judges.  A 
Scottish  Church  Court  would  haye 
made  short  work  with  the  Essayists, 
and  it  is  pretty  evident  what  some 
of  the  clergy  and  a  few  religious 
newspapers  mean  when  they  call 
for  a  reconstitution  of  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
so  £8i.r  as  it  is  a  court  of  idtimate 
appeal  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  A 
secular  judicature  has  no  necessary 
advantage  over  one  selected  from 
the  clergy,  in  point  of  intellectual 
acumen,  but  the  very  incuriousnesa 
of  English  lajnnen  in  speculative 
matters  renders  them  far  safer 
judges  than  cler^men  of  spiritual 
questions.  The  Lords  of  the  Privy 
Council  may  be  trusted  to  confine 
themselves  to  •  inquiring  whether 
the  written  law  of  the  Church  has 
been  violated.  No  body  of  clergy- 
men could  be  depended  on  to  limit 
their  investigations  in  this  way. 
For  in  this  matter  of  the  Essays 
and  Meviews,  what  is  felt  as  a  ^ev- 
ance  bv  most  of  the  clergy,  is  not 
that  the  Essajrists  have  departed 
from  the  authorized  doctrinal  stan- 
dards, but  that  they  have  swerved 
from  the  position  taken  up  by  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Churcn  of 
England  on  certain  Questions  of 
moaem  origin — that  they  have  set 
at  nought  the  commonplaces  usual 
in  sermons — ^that  they  have  dis- 
turbed the  grounds  on  which  im- 
portant moral  truths  are  commonly 
mcidcated — or  that  they  differ  from 
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their  brethi«n  in  their  vieir  of 
oertaiii  remot«  deductions  from  the 
Articles  and  FormularieB  which  are 

fsnerally  considered  wairantable. 
he  distaste  and  discomfort  which 
are  thus  created — and  which  it 
would  be  wrong  to  create  in  any 
'less  intercsst  than  that*  of  Truth — 
are  not  all  shared,  or  very  slightly, 
by  educated  laymen.  The  Judicial 
Committee  will  not  fbfget  its  duty 
as  expositor  and  administrator  of 
positive  law,  but  it  will  always  be 
3iealous  of  the  natural  liberty  to 
which,  outside  the  pale  of  the  law^ 
the  intellect  and  the  moral  sense 
are  unquestionably  «ititled.  Here, 
Hien,  m  one  of  the  chief  securities 
lor  toleration  within  the  Church  of 
England — the  administration  of  ec- 
clesiastical law  by  secular  judges. 
Here,  too,  is  one  of  our  chiefest 
dangers — ^the  clamour  for  a  recon- 
etruction  of  the  Supreme  Spiritual 
Tribunal. 

We  now  come  to  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  to  put 
down  the  obnoxioas  volume  by 
authority  or  ccn^oiate  action. 
What  has  been  said  as  to  the  true 
eouroe  of  the  disrelish  felt  for  tJie 
Emays  by  themajority  of  the  clergy, 
indicates  the  peril  involved  in  per- 
mitting <liis  sort  of  condemnation. 
The  censors  of  the  book  perceive 
that  accepted  dogmas  admit  of  in- 
terpretations difi'erent  from  those 
usually  put  upon  them,  or  that  the 
popular  views  of  toodem  quesitions 
and  the  pm)ular  explanations  of 
modem  dimcuities  are  not  satis- 
fwBtory  to  all  minds,  and  they  in- 
stantly demand  that  the  voice  of 
the  majority  shall  bind  the  mi- 
nority. They  claim  to  be  allowed 
to  suppress  new  error  as  it  arises ; 
but  the  fact  is  that  tiie  whole  con- 
troversy is  new,  and  that  the  as- 
sumed error  consists  in  discarding 
or  modifying  received  solutions  of 
it.  The  law  bailing  them,  thej 
daim  to  enact  new  laws.  This 
pretension  impliedly  admits  that 
the  party  claiming  to  be  orthodox 
and  the  party  alleged  to  be 
heretical  have  outlived  the  era  of 
speculation  for  which  the  Articles 
snfficed,  and  that  the  real  dilute 
is  whether  the  new  view  of  Con- 
vocation or  the  new  view  of  the 
Essayists  shall  prevaU.    It  would 


be  foolish  to  blind  ourselves  to  the 
immense  seriousness  of  the  privi- 
l^es  contended  for.  What  is  asked 
is  a  power  to  hold  General  Councils 
and  to  frame  creeds.  Every  creed, 
though  affirmative  in  form,  is 
negative  in  substance;  and  if  the 
views  of  the  Essayists  are  declared 
by  authority  to  be  unsound,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  new  symbol  of 
Anglicanism  will  have  been  framed. 
Such  a  pretension  was  intelligible 
in  the  Christians  of  the  period 
succeeding  Constantine,  who  be- 
lieved that  they  had  a  deposit  of 
apostolic  tradition  ever  ready  to 
fix  the  meaning  of  Scripture ;  but 
it  is  positively  monstrous  in  a  body 
of  men  who  are  tied  down  by  their 
own  admissions  to  no  larger  right 
t^an  that  of  interpreting  a  written 
law  not  three  centuries  old  and  of 
purely  human  origin. 

Let  us  consider  the  actual  at- 
tempts to  put  a  competent  au- 
thority in  motion  against  the 
Essayists.  Mere  demonstrations 
of  dislike,  such  as  the  address  re- 
cently laid  before  the  Archbishop, 
may  be  passed  over  with  bare 
mention.  It  may  be  conceded  that 
the  majority  of  clergymen  is 
f^inst  the  book;  but  the  majority, 
as  such,  has  no  more  right  to  cen- 
sure the  j^Ma^,  than  a  chance  party 
of  curs^-es  in  the  smoking-room  of 
the  University  Qub.  But  the  j  oint 
protest  of  the  bishops  deserves 
more  respectful  notice.  The  good 
sense  of  many  of  them  is  believed 
to  have  long  struggled  against  the 
prox^osal  to  condemn  the  Essayists 
by  a  corporate  act ;  but  the  folly  of 
one  bustling  parson  rendered  the 
mischief  inevitable.  It  will  be 
charitable  to  say  little  of  the 
document  which  Mr.  Fremantle 
elicited  The  Bishop  of  Exeter 
laments  i1»  feebleness,  and  the 
!E^shopisagood  judge  of  polemical 
vigour.  After  its  style  has  been 
criticised,  or  passed  over  as  beneath 
criticism,  liie  next  remark  which  it 
suggests  is  that  it  is^ne  of  a  series 
of  attempts  to  put  down  obnoxious 
religious  opinions  by  bodies  not 
entitled  by  law  to  take  the  slight- 
est action  on  theological  error. 
Not  to  go  farther  back  than  the 
period  at  which  the  dergy  began 
to    be  distributed   into  the   two- 
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great  parties  which,  still  include 
the  majority  of  them,  ihe  earliest 
example  of  a  demonstration  like 
the  present  occarred  when  the 
Universi^  of  Oxford  passed  a  cen- 
Bure  on  Dr.  Hampden,  upon  his 
appointment  to  the  Begius  Profes- 
sorship of  Divinity.  This  was  an 
attack  bv  High  and  Low  Church 
combined  on  an  unpopular  theo- 
logian. In  the  next  instance,  tiie 
Low  Church  assailed  the  Hign  by 
obtaining  the  degradation  of  Mr. 
Ward;  and  not  lon^  afterwards  the 
High  Qiurch  took  its  turn  against 
the  Low  in  procuring  from  the 
prelates  of  its  own  party  a  protest 
against  the  consecration  of  Dr. 
Gobat  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem. 
All  these  experiments  miscarried 
miserably.  Either  the  person  as- 
sumed to  be  condemned  grew  more 
important  for  the  illegal  con- 
demnation, or  still  more  effectually 
confounded  his  adversaries  by  in- 
Yolving  them  in  the  ridicule  which 
his  own  silliness  provoked.  The 
last  result  is  not  likely  to  follow  in 
the  case  of  the  Essayists ;  but  the 
first,  it  is  to  be  feared,  has  been 
forced  on  by  the  bishops.  The 
episcopal  resolution  has  operated 
as  the  most  opportune  and  effective 
ofpuf^.  At  the  moment  at  which 
we  write,  one  of  the  largest  print- 
ing estabHshmenta  in  London  has 
been  obliged  to  suspend  all  its 
other  business  for  the  sake  of 
printing  Essays  and  Reviews;  and 
though  throwing  off  a  thousand 
copies  a  week,  is  unable  to  keep 
pace  with  the  demand.  For  this 
the  bishops  are  exclusively  re- 
sponsible. They  alone  have  con- 
verted a  mere  oondo  ad  derum — a 
volume  addressed  to  a  literate  au- 
dience— ^into  a  popular  manual  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  be 
a  heavy  misfortune.  Those  who 
contend  for  Hberty  of  thought  must 
not  be  supposed  to  ignore  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  learned  and 
the  unlearned.  It  would  be  folly 
to  pretend  that  all  men  can  have 
the  speculative,  groundwork  of 
moral  truths  displaced  with  im- 
punity. In  religion  as  well  as 
in  pontics  the  great  problem  is  to 
repair  the  basis  as  it  crumbles  away 
without  injury  to  the  superstructure.' 
There  aija  many  considerations 


wHch,  apart  from  its  illegitimacy, 
dimimsh  the  weight  to  be  attached 
to  this  exercise  of  episcopal  autho- 
rity, ^ce  the  bishops  cannot  by 
themselves  act  synooically,  the 
force  of  their  censure  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  summing  up  their 
separate  claims  to  a  hemng  on  the 
subject.  Without  denying  that  se- 
veral respectable  names  remain 
after  all  deductions  have  been 
madCj  we  must  say  that  a  detailed 
exanunation  of  the  signatures  takes 
away  singularly  from  their  impos- 
ing effect.  We  do  not  care  to  justify 
all  the  contempt  which  has  been 
recently  poured  on  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  appointments  to  the  episco- 

Eate :  we  do  not  decry  the  evange- 
cal  bishops  for  their  lack  of  that 
decorative  learning  which  is  so 
much  over-prized  in  England ;  we 
merely  call  attention  to  the  iaxk 
that,  with  one  exception,  all  the 
bishops  appointed  smce  Lord  Pal- 
merston*s  accession  to  the  Premieiy 
ship  fall  short  even  of  the  not  very 
hign  degree  of  erudidon  and  specu- 
lative acumen  which  English  pre- 
lates are  ordinariljr  expected  to 
reach.  There  are  mdeed  on  the 
bench  three  men  whose  grasp  of 
mind,  and  the  peculiar  direction  of 
whose  studies,  may  be  allowed  to 
quali^  them  lor  dealing  with  the 
questions  which  the  Essays  have 
raised.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance, 
however,  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  there  is  something  to  weaken 
the  impression  naturally  created  by 
their  adherence  to  the  Archbishop's 
letter.  The  Bishop  of  London,  in 
the  course  of  a  debate  in  Convoca- 
tion which  has  fortunately  been 
reported,  has  all  but  disclaimed  his 
share  in  the  condemnation.  The 
Bishops  of  St.  David's  and  Here- 
ford have  had  a  personal  history 
which  is  in  itself  the  best  answer 
to  the  censure  which  they  have 
unhappily  joined  in  passing  on  the 
Essayists.  Both,  years  ago,  pub- 
lished opinions  no  less  starring 
in  their  time  than  the  Essays  and 
Beviews,  Both  were  tyrannicaUv 
oppressed  for  their  boldness.  Both 
owe  their  mref erment  to  their  per- 
siecution.  Both  have  lived  to  see 
the  views  for  which  they  were 
proscribed  regarded  as  innocent  or 
commendable.    Whatever  be  their 
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motive  for  making  others  suffer  as 
they  suffered  themselves— whether 
or  not  they  act  in  the  spirit  of  the 
boy  in  the  sixth  form,  whg  insists 
on  fagging  the  youngsters  because 
he  waa  himself  fagged  low  down 
in  the  school— it  is  not  in  their 
power  to  destroy  the  moral  of  their 
own  career.  They  are  living  proofs 
of  the  futility  of  authoritative  re- 
sistance to  the  progress  of  theolo- 
gical knowledge. 

Two  of  the  prelates  have  distin- 
guished themselves  from  the  rest 
by  the  peculiar  severity  of  their 
reflections  on  the  Essayists.  It  is 
worth  while  remarking  who  they 
are — ^Bishop  Sumner  of  Winchester, 
and  Bishop  Villiers  of  Durham. 
We  would  not  speak  harshly  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester's  nepotism. 
He  was  consecrated  in  the  prae- 

Eurist  era,  just  as  Lord  Derby  was 
om  in  the  prsB-scientific  age.  But 
of  Bishop  Villiers — ^who  is  at  *a 
loss  to  understand,  the  moral  state* 
of  the  Essayists — what  can  be  said, 
except  that  He  has  scandalized  his 
own  generation  by  the  example  on 
a  colossal  scale  of  the  vices  it  had 
outgrown  ?  Which  is  hardest  to 
understand — the  *  moral  state'  of 
a  prelate  who  outrages  common  de- 
cency from  a  gross  regard  to  mate- 
rial mterests,  or  the  'moral  state' 
of  men  who  cling,  perhaps  too 
tenaciously,  to  the  Church  of  their 
nurture  and  of  their  country? 
There  is  a  form  of  religious  opinion 
to  which  Simon  Magus  would 
seem  to  have  been  rather  harshly 
treated,  considering  that  no  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  soundness  of 
his  theology ;  while  St.  Paul  would 
appear  to  have  pursued  a  highly 
*  dangerous'  course  in  leaving  open 
the  question  of  circumcision. 

It  does  not  on  the  whole  seem 
likely  that  liberty  of  thought  has 
much  to  fear  from  the  conjoint 
action  of  the  bishops.  There  are 
many  of  them,  however,  who  will 
individually,  in  their  own  dioceses, 
endeavour  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  application  was 
made  in  the  Archbishop's,  letter. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  gone 
the  length  of  declaring  that  he 
considers  persons  who  become  can- 
didates for  ordination  while  sym- 
pathizing with  the  EasaySy  to  be 


guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith 
and  honour  towards  himself  per- 
sonally; and  of  course  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  recently-made 
bishops  whose  theology  agrees  with 
Dr.  Sumner's,  wiU  do  their  best  to 
effect  an  absolute  proscription  of 
opinions  which  they  dislike  and 
fear.  All  clergymen  who  hope  for 
episcopal  patronage,  will  be  fright- 
ened by  this  outcry  into  strict  con- 
formity with  accepted  views,  and 
the  more  ambitious  competitors  for 
Government  preferment  will  lay 
the  lesson  to  heart,  since  every- 
body knows  that  English  states- 
men require  extraordinary  stimulus 
before  they  court  attack  by  ven- 
turing to  promote  an  unpopular 
theologian.  This  reservation  of 
two  important  branches  of  prefer- 
ment to  safe  men,  will  of  course 
make  safety  of  opinion,  already  the 
great  clerical  virtue,  a  still  more 
eminent  form  of  clerical  perfec- 
tion ;  but  there  will  still  be  room 
in  the  Church  for  minds  of  more 
venturous  constitution.  Academi- 
cal patronage  will  still  be  fairly, 
and  on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Pattison's 
case  shows,  fearlessly  bestowed : 
and  the  private  patrons  of  livings 
are  singularly  little  affected  by  re- 
Ugious  turmoil  After  all,  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  system  of  pri- 
vate patronage,  or  rather  the  sys- 
tem of  the  law  of  England  in 
hedging  round  the  right  to  share 
in  the  temporalities  of  the  Church 
with  all  the  safeguards  which  pro- 
tect private  property,  is  one  chief 
security  for  toleration  within  the 
Church  of  England.  It  is  equally 
difficult  to  get  a  man  out  of  a  living 
and  to  prevent  his  getting  in.  The 
system  nas  no  doubt  its  incidental 
scandals.  Nothing  could  be  more 
scandalous  than  the  scene  between 
the  auctioneer  and  the  bidders  for 
a  next  presentation,  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  Bright  during  a  late 
debate  on  Church-rates.  Biut  the 
intolerant  and  proscriptive  criti- 
cisms of  Mr.  Bright  on  these  very 
Essays   and  Eemews,    must   have 

freatly  diminished  the  force  of 
is  iUustration  to  a  thoughtfid 
listener.  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
clearly  voted  for  expelling  the 
Essayists  from  any  religious  society 
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in  which  he  was  a  ruling  elder. 
The  auctioneer  is  one  of  the  bar- 
riers which  stand  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  such  judges 
of  heresy  as  he  would  be. 

The  proceedings  of  Convocation 
in  reference  to  the  JSssays  have  still 
to  be  noticed.  Convocation  has  the 
advantage  of  being  known  to  the 
law,  and  entitled  to  act  synodically, 
but  it  is  extremely  remarkable  that 
it  has  not  exercised  its  legal  privi- 
leges' against  the  Essavists.  The 
Lower  House  merely  declared  its 
acquiescence  in  the  condemnation 

Eronounced  extra-officially  by  the 
ishops.  Now,  for  all  purposes  of 
svnodical  action  it  is  necessary  that 
tne  two  Houses  should  act  toge- 
ther, so  that  the  resolution  of  cen- 
sure passed  by  the  Lower  House 
was  entirely  unauthoritative  and 
illegaL  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite 
true  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  as  Convocation  would  be  full 
of  menace  to  independence  of  opi- 
nion within  the  Church,  were  there 
not  defects  in  its  conception  and 
structure  which  disqualify  it  for 
acting  with  the  least  weight  and 
moral  authority  at  the  present  day. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  framed  on  a 
conception  from  winch  modem 
thougnt  has  swung  itself  entirely 
clear,  the  assumption  that  the 
clergy  are  entitled  to  dictate  specu- 
lative opinions  to  the  laity.  No 
idea  was  more  characteristic  of  the 
ages  to  which  it  properly  belonged ; 
none  is  less  characteristic  of  this 
age.  The  modem  theory  of  spiri- 
tual subordination  by  which  it  has 
been  replaced,  is  founded,  not  in- 
deed on  the  pretended  right  of 
every  man  to  tnink  for  himself — a 
claim  absurd  in  itself,  and  never 
practically  admitted — ^but  on  the 
right  of  the  higher  minds  to  give 
opinions  to  the  lower,  of  the  learned 
in  the  best  sense  to  instmct  the 
unlearned.  But  it  would  be  well 
for  Convocation  if.  this  were  the 
only  infirmity  in  its  constitution. 
It  has  other  blemishes  which  come 
much  more  directly  home  to  the 
apprehension  of  Englishmen.  As 
a  representative  body  it  shocks  our 
most  elementary  notions.  No  au- 
thor of  a  constitution  octropk,  in 
Ms  desire  to  mock  a  people  with 
imaginary  franchises,  ever  hit  upon 


a  wilder  scheme  of  representation. 
The  old  idea,  no  doubt,  waJB  that 
a  community,  or  class,  was  suffi- 
ciently represented  when  its  cor- 
porate interests  were  represented. 
jSut  the  doctrine  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  modern  days  is  that  num- 
bers must  be  represented  at  least 
concurrently  witn  interests.  The 
plan  of  Convocation,  however,  is 
exclusively  an  exemplification  of 
the  exploded  theor^yr;  nor  do  the 
interests  of  which  it  pretends  to 
be  the  mouthpiece  preserve  any- 
thing like  the  same  proportion  or 
relation  to  each  other  .which  they 
had  when  the  representation  was 
fixed.  These  anomalies  would  be 
less  serious  if  there  were  any  means 
of  setting  them  right ;  but  Convo- 
cation cannot  be  touched  without 
breaking  it  to  pieces.  Such  a  body 
is  merely  curious,  till  by  obtruding 
itself  on  our  attention  it  becomes 
monstrous.  Eetaining  its  existence 
by  the  tenure  of  conducting  itself 
as  a  harmless  debating  society,  it 
carries  impmdence  to  its  furthest 
point  when  it  presumes  to  legislate 
as  a  Congregation  of  the  Index. 
It  must  have  been  some  judicial 
madness'  which  led  it  to  make  the 
censure  of  a  book  its  first  act  of 
vigour.  It  was  precisely  its  obsti- 
nacy in  condemning  the  views  pre- 
valent among  the  majority  of  lay- 
men and  a  minority  of  the  clergy, 
which  caused  it  before  to  be  put 
down  as  a  nuisance.  As  soon  as 
toleration  had  fairly  made  good  its 
footing  in  England,  men  saw  that 
it  was  seriously  threatened  by  an 
assembly  which  had  the  power  of 
controUing  theological  inojury  by 
synodical  condemnation.  The  con- 
>sequence  was  that  the  license  of 
Convocation  was  withdrawn.  It 
was  restored,  partly  in  contempt 
and  partly  because  of  importunity, 
but  there  were  not  five  hundred 
people  in  England  who  did  not 
unoerstandthe  conditions  on  which 
the  privilege  of  two  days'  debate 
was  eiyoyea.  Not  only  to  violate 
the  conrntions,  but  to  venture  on 
the  very  step  which  had  before 
been  fatal  to  this  assembly,  was  a 
species  of  suicide  of  which  few  , 
except  certain  notorious  leaders  of 
Convocation  can  be  supposed  capa- 
ble.  We  cannot  think  that  freedom 
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of  thought  has  much  to  fear  from 
the  lealousy  of  a  body  bareljr  tole- 
rated in  these  days  by  pubhc  opi- 
nion, which  could  not  attack 
Hoadley  without  destroying  itself, 
even  when  its  traditions  were  un- 
broken and  its  possession  of  autho- 
rity uninterrupted. 

After  all  the  instrumentalities 
which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in 
this  country  against  an  obnoxious 
book  have  b^n  examined,  there 
seems  fair  reason  for  concluding 
that  it  has  v^  little  to  fear  except 
frcnn  refutation.  How  far  it  can 
be  touched  by  this,  our  pjrinciple 
of  abstaining  from  theological  dis- 
cussion prevents  ns  from  consider- 
ing. It  is  not  our  business  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Essayists  have 
conceded  too  much  or  too  little. 
But  thus  much  we  may  say — ^that 
active  controversy,  however  little 
it  may  promote  charity  towards 
those  writers  personally,  will  as- 
suredly secure  a  better  hearing  for 
their  opinions.  There  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  a  vast  pro- 
portion of  this  excitement  is  attri- 
butable to  pure  ignorance  of  the 
state  of  theological  inquiry  in  the 
world,  taken  as  a  whole.  It  has 
thus  happened  that  a  volume  es- 
sentially conservative  in  its  objects, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  destruc- 
tive, though  nobody  provided  with 
competent  knowledge  can  fail  for 
an  mstant  to  perceive  that  its  au- 
thors have  been  striving  to  find  a 
stand-point  for  belief  from  which 
the  whole  field  of  religious  specu- 
lation should  be  visible.  It  is 
strange  that  the  conservatism  of 
the  volume  has  never  been  detected 
througli  the  treatment  it  has  re- 
ceived from  critics  belonging  to  the 
Extreme  Left  of  reUgious  inquiry. 
An  article  in  the  WestmifMter  Review, 
in  which  no  taunt  or  persuasion  is 
spared  which  might  lead  the  Essay- 
ists on  to  the  critic's  theologi(^ 
position,  has  J[>een  cited  over  and 
over  again  by  critics  of  Essays  and 
Reviews  as  u  its  arguments  were 
unanswerable  when  it  urged  that 
men  who  had  gone  so  far  must 
necessarily  go  further.  Yet  we 
should  have  thought  that  very 
small  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  religion  would  show  that 
the  admiBBion  that  the  Essayists 


had  stopped  short  of  destructivism 
was  inJBnitely  more  important  than 
the  argument  tiliat  they  were  wrong 
to  stop  where  they  did.  There 
never  nas  been  a  time  of  movement 
and  agitation  since  Christianity 
began,  at  which  some  extreme  party 
has  not  accused  less  advanced  theo- 
logians of  hesitating  to  advance 
eiSier  from  dishonesty  or  from  de- 
CD^itude  of  logical  pow».  Lo- 
iheranism,  or  Anglican  Consub- 
stantiationalism,  has  ^ways  ap- 
peared to  the  Zuinglian  the  hollow 
half-belief  of  knaves  or  fools.  In- 
deed, for  that  matter,Servetas  might 
have  appealed  to  Calvin  in  precisely 
the  same  language  which  the  West- 
vdw^er  Reviewer  addresses  to  the 
Essayists,  and  we  maybe  sure  that 
he  would  not  have  been  the  less 
certainly  burned  for  his  pains. 
Nothing  but  the  thought  and  study 
which  refutation  must  necessitate^ 
will  show  what  is  the  relation  of  the 
Essaysto  the  whole  body  of  rehgious 
thought  throughout  the  woiid. 
Yet  it  is  not  to  be  supx>osed  that 
very  wide  reading  or  very  deep 
thinking  will  be  needed  before  the 
judgment  of  English  theologians 
on  this  book  is  much  mitigated. 
Only  the  other  day  the  Evangelical 
community,  shocked  by  the  sup- 

S^ed  latitudinarianism  of  £hr. 
avidson's  volume  in  the  most 
recent  edition  of  Homis  Irdroduo- 
Uon,  selected  a  Mr.  Ayre  to  re-write 
the  same  branch  of  the  subject  in 
a  more  orthodox  spirit.  Mr.  Ajrre 
had  few  qualifications  except  tole- 
rable fbimess,  and  the  power  of 
reading  German.  He  evidently 
read  as  he  wrote,  and  thus  the  fird 

Earts  of  his  work  contain  nothing 
ut  the  commonplace  doctrines  and 
commonplace  arguments  of  his 
party  and  school  The  doctrines 
continue  to  the  end,  but,  as  Mr. 
Ayre's  studies  go  on,  the  arguments 
undergo  a  singular  change.  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious  than  the  com- 
parison, already  instituted  by  a 
contemporary,  between  Mr.  Ayre's 
language  at  starting  and  his 
language  when  his  work  is  advanced. 
The  admisdons  he  finally  makes 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  his 
points,  are  enough  to  make  the 
hair  of  Convocation  stand  on  end. 
There  are  of  course  not  a  few  der- 
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gymea  in  the  CSmzch  vho  are  per- 
fectly well  aware  ihat  the  effact  of 
criticaUy  examiniog  the  opiuioiiB 
of  the  iksayists  will  be  to  {Nnoduce 
greater  leraxncy  in  judging  them, 
and  who  are  mt  that  very  reason 
determined  that  they  tdiall  not  be 
ecDunined.  The  low  state  of  specu- 
lative culture  in  England,  ana  the 
miserably  small  stock  of  positive 
knowledge  which  is  frequently  the 
result  of  the  highest  edu<sition 
given  among  us,  explain  the  exis- 
tence in  this  country  of  several 
religious  theories  which  are 
bottomed  in  wilful  ignorance ;  but 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  invasion 
of  habits  of  inquiry  is  not  entirely 
confined  to  commonplace  mind& 
It  is  strange  to  hear  from  one  of 
the  historical  pulpits  of  London 
the  avowal  that,  since  any  attempt 
to  settle  one  of  the  points  raised 
by  the  Essayists  must  necessarily 
open  twenty  others,  all  refutation 
is  to  be  discouraged  as  perilous. 
Nothing  can  be  done  with  such 
reasoners  except  to  point  out  what 
is  the  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  their 
doctrine.  Not  very  long  ago,  a 
meeting  of  clergymen  and  laymen 
belonging  to theself-styledreligious 
world,  was  held  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Galthorpe,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  measures 
should  not  be  taken  for  promotinfi[ 
the  study  of  orthodox  continental 
theology  in  England.  Mr.  Thomas 
Chambers,  the  Common  Serjeant 
of  London,  who  was  present,  vehe- 
mently opposed  the  proposal.  A 
translation  of  an  orthodox  commen- 
tary on  the  Book  of  Daniel  had,  he 
stated,  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
He  had  nothing  to  say  against  the 
book ;  it  was  very  sound  and  veiy 
edifying.  BuL  imluckily,  the 
author  had  undertaken  to  confute 
some    latitudinarian    critic,     add 

Eassages  from  this  heretical  writer 
ad  naturally  been  inserted  in  the 
text  of  the  orthodox  commentary. 
These  passages,  Mr.  Qiamb^ 
declared,  had  so  troubled  his  mind 
that  he  implored  the  meeting  not 
to  expose  others  to  similar  trials. 
The  gentlemenpresent  were  touched 
by  his  appeal^  and  it  was  decided 
tnat  the  religious  literature  of  the 
Continent  should  be  placed  under 
a  general  interdict.    This  may  be 


absurd,  but  it  is  logicaL  The 
absolute  prohibition  of  refutation, 
on  the  plea  that  dangerous  questions 
may  emeige  in  its  course,  can 
be  defended  on  no  principle 
ezce(>t  Mr.  Chambers's,  and  Ids 
principle  would  taboo  half  the 
Fathers  of  the  Church  on  the 
ground  that  passa^s  from  antir 
christian  wittera  aie  imbedded  in 
their  text. 

It  is  important  to  observe  that; 
the  system  of  religious  teaching 
which  has  long  been  practised  at 
the  English  Universities,  and  under 
which  far  the  greater  number  of 
the  English  clergy  have  passed  at 
one  time  or  another,  is  foimded  on 
an  exactly  opposite  principle  to 
that  of  lookin|^  on  the  solution  of 
theological  difficulties  as  more 
I)erilous  than  useful  Both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  make  Apologetic 
study  part  of  their  course.  Both 
place  in  the  hands  of  their  students 
the  best  writers  against  the  only 
forms  of  heterodoxy  which  have 
hitherto  become  popular  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  probably  more  throu^ 
accident  than  anything  else  that 
this  course  of  study  has  not  been 
further  extended.  The  several 
schools  of  theology  which  have 
risen  up  on  the  Continent  have 
even  now  not  found  any  exponent, 
or  any  adequate  exponent,  in  this 
coxmtry ;  and  so  long  as  the  Uni- 
versities confined  themselves  to 
English  controversy,  they  did  as 
much  as  coidd  be  fairly  expected  of 
them.  But  the  conditions  of  reli- 
gious speculation  among  us  have 
been  altogether  altered  since  fa- 
miliarity with  modern  languages 
became  a  common  accomplishment. 
The  theological  difficulties  which 
Englishmen  are  beginning  to  be 
acquainted  with,  and  which  to 
Englishmen  of  the  next  generation 
will  be  as  notorious  as  the  argu- 
ment of  Hume  against  miracles,  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  be  disposed  oi  by 
Butler's  Analogy  and  raley's  Uvir- 
dences.  Nobody  now  believes, 
against  Butler,  that  there  is  a  Natu- 
tbI  Religion  to  which  revelation  is 
bound  to  show  its  conformity; 
nobody  believes,  against  Paley, 
that  Christianity  is  a  figment  of 
the  second  century.  The  questions 
of  the  day  are  far  other  than  those 
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with  which  these  athletic  com- 
batants struggled,  and  it  is  time 
that  the  Universities  made  some 
attempt  to  save  the  English  clergy 
and  laity  from  the  terrible  con- 
sequences of  discovering  that  the 
supposed  securities  provided  for 
their  faith  in  their  youth  fail  to 
protect  it  at  the  point  where  it  is 
really  threatened.  The  fortification 
was  a  good  one  for  its  day,  and  is 
still  strong  enough  to  repel  anybody 


who  will  attack  it  in  front ;  but 
unluckily,  like  a  Chinese  line 
of  works,  it  may  be  turned  in  a 
moment,  and  without  possibility  of 
resistance,  b^  an  enemy  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  elements  of 
modem  theological  strategy.  When 
the  persons  to  whom  English  edu- 
cation is  confided  awake  to  their 
duty,  the  first  effect  of  their  activity 
will  be  to  alter  the  popular  estimate 
of  Essays  and  Reviews, 


SONG. 

T17  HEN  winter  rains  begin, 
'  ^    And  trees  are  yellow  and  thin. 
And  every  garden  bed 
Is  a  couch  for  the  dying  or  dead; 
When  woods  are  mouldy  and  dank ; 
When  the  sodden  river  bank 
Is  gusty,  and  misty,  and  chill, 
And  birds  are  dall  and  still ; 
Then  may  yon  chance  to  see 
What  has  no  right  to  be, — 
A  primrose  breaking  its  sheath 
In  this  time  of  sorrow  and  death, 
A  violet  under  a  leaf 
In  this  season  of  sickness  and  grief. 
All  alone,  with  the  spring  in  their  eyes  and  breath. 

Or  you  may  hear,  perchance. 
Across  the  brown  wood's  trance, 
A  sudden  mid-May  note. 
Trilled  out  of  a  blackbird's  throat ; 
As  if  he  had  joy  to  spare, 
Which  brightened  the  lifeless  air ;  ' 
As  if  he  had  pleasure  laid  by. 
Which  sweetened  the  loveless  sky. 
0 !  sad  are  these  relics  which  last 
.    To  tell  of  the  bright  days  past ! 
Nay,  bat  dear  are  these  signs  which  are  born 
To  hint  of  the  comings  morn. 
Is  it  saddest  or  sweetest  to  feel 
A  breath  from  our  childhood  steal, 
A  gleam  from  the  days  of  our  youth. 
Of  tenderness,  trust,  and  truth, 
Of  sweet  emotions  lost 
Glide  over  our  age's  frost. 
When  the  deadest  time  is  near. 
The  dark  hour  which  mast  be  crost. 
And  beyond  are  the  flowers  of  the  vernal  year  P 
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BRITISH  SCULPTURE ;  ITS  CONDITION  AND  PROSPECTS. 


EVERYBODY  who  has  thought, 
or  so  much  as  read  on  the 
subject,  knows  pretty  well  at  the 
present  da^  that  each  form  and 
each  material  or  subdivision  of  fine 
art  has  its  appropriate  object  and 
treatment  The  painter  knows 
that  his  province  is  different  from 
the  sculptor^s.  The  water-colourist 
knows  that  his  special  range  of 
subject  and  method  of  treatment 
are  t>^  no  means  identical  with  the 
oil-painter's  j  nor  the  oil-painter's 
with  the  fresco-painter's ;  nor  any 
one  of  these  with  the  glass-painter*s. 
Hie  sculptor  knows  that  some 
.  things  lend  themselves  to  marble, 
and  some  others  to  bronze :  and  so 
on,  through  a  length^r  range  of 
divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
material  wherewith  fine  art  works. 
In  the  same  way.  not   only  the 

Sractitioners,  but  tne  scholars,  stu- 
ents,  critics  (not  always  either 
students  or  scholars),  observers,  and 
generally  all  persons  at  all  seriously 
influenced  by  art,  recognise  this 
same  principle  as  an  abstract  pro- 
position. 

We  limit  ourselves  to  saying  that 
this  principle  is  *  known,'  and  is 
'  recognised  as  an  abstract  proposi- 
tion,' because  unfortunately  it  is 
by  no  means  a  rule  of  conduct, 
thou^  it  may  be  of  belief.  No- 
thing is  commoner  in  art — ^perhaps 
'  in  art  commoner  than  even  m 
other  pursuits — than  to  find  a  man 
talking  reasonably,  within  a  nar- 
rower or  a  wider  range  of  thought 
and  opinion,  and  acting  or  prac- 
tically bestowing  his  influence  in  a 
manner  not  on^r  unreasonable  in 
itself,  but  quite  inconsistent  with 
his  professed  beliefs.  And  thus, 
although  it  maybe  perfectly  true 
that  ^e  principle  which  we  have 
glanced  at  is  admitted  as  a  funda- 
mental and  universal  canon  of  art, 
it  remains  no  less  true  that  it  is 
continually  violated  in  practice. 
In  decorative  or  applied  art,  the 
violation  becotiies  more  glaring  than 
in  fine  art  proper ;  as  the  latter,  pre- 
senting in  many  cases  an  object  per 
se,  isolated  and  self-contained,  may 
to  a  certain  extent  plead  whatever 
measure  of  success  it  realizes  as 


its  own  justification.  It  may  with 
a  certain  plausibility  profess,  'I 
am  successful ;  I  ain  well  executed 
and  (within  bounds)  effective.  K 
your  traditions  and  terms  of  art  do 
not  square  with  me,- you  must  en- 
large them.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
'  modify  myself,  but  for  you.'    The 

Elea  IS  indeed  a  fallacious  and 
itile  one,  even  in  this  case;  be- 
cause (to  give  the  most  obvious 
and  concrete  reason)  the  branch  of 
art  which  trans^esses  its  own 
special  subject  ana  treatment  with 
moderate  success  would  abide  in 
these  with  great  successf,  and  these 
would  be  realized  with  great  suc- 
cess by  the  form  of  art  apposite  to 
themselves.  But  even  this  plea 
fails  in  the  case  of  decorative  or 
appUed  art;  which,  as  its  very 
name  implies,  must  decorate  and 
apply  to  something  else,  and  which 
cannot  do  either  to  anv  purpose  if 
it  arrogates  to  itself  the  qualities 
proper  to  some  other  form  of  art. 
The  chaotic  condition  of  the  extant 
European  practice  in  this  respect 
was  but  too  manifest  in  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851,  and  again  in 
1855.  ^  other  countries  we  will 
not  now  speak;  but,  as  regards 
Britain  at  feast,  there  is  reason  to 
expect  a  very  notable  advance  in 
the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of  1862. 
an  advance  of  course  encumbered 
hj  a  vast  deal  of  the  fog  and  rub- 
bish of  which  it  seeks  to  be  clear, 
but  still  decided.  To  this  the  Qo- 
vemment  Schools  of  Art,  with  their 
active  organization  and  strict  sys- 
tem of  precept,  will  undoubteoly 
have  contributed  in  no  mean 
degree. 

The  cause  why  the  practitioner 
of  any  particular  form  of  art 
directs  his  efforts  to  transcending 
the  means  of  that  form,  and  com- 
bining it  with  those  of  some  other, 
is  substantially  ill-regulated  ambi- 
tion, or,  in  the  plainest  language, 
vanity;  simple  wrong-headedness 
intervenes  sometimes,  but,  as  we 
have  already  implied,  seldom  at 
the  present  day.  The  designer  of 
a  painted  window  knows  perfectly 
well  that  rich  colour  and  invention 
of  decorative  design  are  the  essen- 
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tiala  of  \aa  art.  If  he  deadens  hia 
colour  to  the  requirements  of  a 
historical  picture^  destroys  the 
decoratiTenesa  of  his  window  b^ 
historical  grouping  and  composi- 
tion, and  cares  more  for  the  acade- 
mical drawing  of  his  knees  and 
toes  than  the  patterns  of  his 
draperiesy  he  does  this^  not  under 
any  real  misapporehension  as  to 
which  process  would  make  his 
glass  loc^  best  in'  the  churchy 
but  through  the  itch  to  do  more 
than  other  gias&painters  hare  done, 
and  to  show  his  oompetence  in 
points  of  art  with  whicfi  they  conr 
oemed  themselyes  but  ulighUy. 
Now,  yanity  is  a  very  fiital  motive 
for  a  work  of  art — as  wholly  fatal, 
perhaps,  as  any  other  that  could  be 
named.  Even  the  seif-dii^lay  of  Sk 
peat  man — a  Tintoret  or  Bubens 
in  painting,  a  Ohiberti  in  sculp- 
ture, or  a  Michael  Angelo  in  both — 
is  a  grave  deduction  from  the  har- 
mony and  perf ectness  of  achieve^ 
menty  and  would  tell  still  more 
destructively^  were  it  not  for  the 
idea  and  evidence  of  power  asso- 
ciated with  it  in  such  cases.  When 
it  comes  to  the  self-display  of  a 
small  man,  and  this  taking  the 
form  of  an  overweening  disregard 
of  his  own  material,  the  result  is 
in  the  last  degree  hopeless  and  de- 
pressing* 

There  is  another  point  of  view 
firom  which  this  violation  of  the 
special  conditions  of  an  art  may  be 
regarded,  and  one  whidi  tells  no 
less  decisively  against  the  abuse. 
In  many  cases^  ^ough  not  in  all, 
incapacity  is  at  the  root  of  it  as 
mucn  as  vanity ;  and  the  vanity 
which  founds  itself  upon  incapacity 
is  surely  the  meanest  of  alL  To 
take  the  instances  from  our  imme- 
^ate  subject— sculpture.  When 
Monti  carves  a  veiled  fiusey  or  when 
the  sculptor  of  a  Belgian  church- 
monument  elaborates  the  lace  and 
trimmings  of  his  episcopal  effigy^ 
the  vulgar  exclaim,  'How  wonder- 
ful a  difficulty  overcome  !'  But 
the  adept  in  art  smiles,  knowing 
full  well  that  this  is  a  difficulty 
trivia)  indeed  in  comparison  with 
the  one  which  ought  to  have  been 
grappled  with,  and  is  thus  super- 
seded or  left  unconquered.     The 


blotchy  contour  of  a  face  under  a 
veil,  or  the  mechanical  imitation 
of  lace  and  mercery,  is  no  difficulty 
at  all  in  comparison  with  the 
thorough  rendering  of  a  human 
face.  It  is  thai  which  the  sculpU»r 
was  called  v^pofsk  to  do,  and  has  iM>t 
done ;  and  hia  complacency  is  as 
misplaced  as  it  is  petty. 

from  these  general  considenn 
tions  upon  appropriateness  of  treat- 
ment in  all  art^  we  pass  to  inouircL 
What  is  the  right  object  9jA  end 
of  sculpture  1  The  answer  is  ob- 
vious: Form, — true  foirm  invari- 
ably, and  beautiful  form  as  the  rule, 
whenever  the  anbifect  admits  of  ik 
And  as  the  human  form  is  at  once 
the  noUest  and  most  beautiful,  and 
the  one  offering  the  highest  range 
of  subject,  and  elidtisg  the  greatest 
intellectin  the  acul]^r,  humanform. 
beyond  aU  other  is  of  course  the 
staple  of  sculpture^  It  has  been 
recognised  as  such  in  all  ages,  and 
will  so  ctmtinue  to  the  end  of  time. 
More  than  any  othw  school  of 
sculpture,  the  Grecian  schooj^  the 
peatest  in  the  world,  addicted 
itself  to  the  study  and  rendering; 
of  the  human  form  in  its  uttermosit 
simplicitv,  beauty,  and  mio^^y — 
godlike  hstm,  expressive  of  god* 
head  *  a  woiMler,  a  lesson,  and  a 
desneiryto  all  succeeding  ages. 

True  and  beautiful  human  f ona 
being  thecentral  object  of  sculpture^ 
the  next  inquiry  is  how  this  truth 
and  beauty  may  be  presented  in  the 
most  evident  and  impressive  guise. 
Beason  and  example  combine  to 
tell  us  that  vital  ^lergy  in  perfect 
self-KX>ntrol  is  the  aspect  of  permaf- 
nence  most  satisfying  to  the  eye 
and  the  mind  in  a  sin^e  %ure,  and, 
as  a  general  principle,  in  a  sculp- 
tured group  as  well.  Any  expres- 
sion or  action  which  is  merely 
transitory  or  of  the  moment  be- 
comes ineffective,  if  not  actually 
displeasing,  for  p^manent  contem- 
plation^ still  more  any  violence, 
contortion,  or  insignificant  transi- 
tion from  one  posture  to  another. 
This  is  the  rule,  and  one  not  to  be 
li^tly  infringed;  though  excep- 
ti(ms  must  of  necessity  occur,  to 
which,  as  exceptions,  it  woula  be 
pedantrv  to  object,  as  the  range  of 
tiiie  sculptor's  invention   and   art 
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would  be  thereby  imdnly  restricted. 
Nobody  but  a  pedant  would  say 
that  the  groups  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Lapithae  firom  the  Parthenon  ought 
not  to  have  been  treated  at  all  in 
sculpture ;  and  nobody  who  marks 
them  carefully  would  fail  to  see  the 
art  of  self-restraint  exhibited  in 
their  treatment.  In  the  singing 
and  dancing  Mezes  of  Luca  della 
Eobbia  for  the  organ  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Florence,  even  contortion  of 
feature  must  be  condoned  in  favour 
of  exact  i^propriateness  of  subjecty 
and  exquisitely  skilful  and  charao* 
tenstic  expression.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  in  no  wise  hypercritical 
to  demur  to  the  extra-nictorial 
treatment  of  the  scenes  in  Gniberti's 
Florentine  Gates,  or  (to  come  down 
to  a  '  modern  instance'  very*  humble 
in  comparison)  of  the  rehefs  Upon 
the  Nelson  column  in  Trafalgar- 
square. 

^  In  the  image  of  God  created  he 

.  him;  male  and  female  created  he 
them.'  That  might  have  been  the 
motto  of  the  Grecian  sculptor. 
And  the  different  senses  in  which 
it  is  to  be  understood,  on  the  one 

'  hand  as  a  fiiUical  statement  to 
be  estimated  and  applied  by  the 
modem  Christian,  on  the  other  as 
a  definition  of  the  idea  of  Grecian 
art,  afford  the  precise  measure  of 
the  necessary  difference  of  spirit 
between  the  modem  sculpture  and 
the  antique.  The  anthropomor-* 
phous  theology  of  tiie  Greek  en- 
tailed as  a  natural  consequence  the 
representation  of  the  gods  under 
the  noblest  human  farma—^jrpes  of 
varying  beauty,  power,  grace,  ma- 
jes^,  majestic  action  and  nu^estic 
calm— ^ideal  types,  to  be  reached 
only  by  intense  mental  appreciation 
and  utmost  manual  art.  '  What  is 
my  god  Apollo,  whom  I  beHeve  inl 
He  is  the  swiftest  and  most  glorious 
of  the  Sons  of  Light;  radiai^tin 
splendour  and  nower,  eternal  in 
YoutlL  unalterable  in  beauty.'  We 
have  nim  in  the  Apollo  Saurocto- 
nos,  and  (to  sink  minor  differences 
of  critical  opinion),  in  the  Apollo 
Belvedere.  '  What  is  my  goddess 
Aphrodite,  whom  I  worship  ?  She 
is  the  queen  of  beauty,  womanhood: 
and  love,  unapproachable  in  charm. 
We  have  her  in  the  Venus  at 


Milos.  and  the  Townley  Venus. — To 
the  Cnristian,  on  the  contraiy,  the 
text  sounds  far  otherwise.  It  im- 
plies not  that  the  human  form  is  a 
representative  of  the  divine  form, 
but  that  the  divine  mind  is  mirrored 
darkly  in  the  human.  For  the 
Christian  or  modem  man,  there- 
fore, the  ideal  to  be  reali^d  is 
human  nature  expressive  of  its 
divine  original.  This  is  his  ideal 
of  subject;  while  his  ideal  of  art, 
subsidiary  to  this,  must  still  be 
beauty  of  form.  In  other  words, 
the  antique  ideal  is  form  so  p^ect 
as  to  be  a  fitting  embodiment  of 
deit^P',  or,  in  a  minor  degree,  of  the 
demigods  and  heroes ;  the  modem 
ideal  is  expression  and  character, 
united,  as  far  as  consistent,  to  beau- 
tiful form,  and  so  true  and  high  as 
to  bespeak  the  divinity  that  is 
within  us. 

How  far  ^tish  sculpture  of  our 
own  time  falls  short  of  any  definite 
pursuit  of  this  ideal,  or  of  any  clear 
realization  in  the  aggregate  of  this 
or  any  other,  is  but  too  lamentably 
apparent  Without  pausing  to 
prove  by  example  that  which  per- 
sons of  cultivated  mind  csai  verifV 
for  themselveeL  and  without  dwell- 
ing invidiously  upon  ^particular 
instances,  we  suukll  now  endeavour 
to  ascertain  the  causes  which  con- 
duce to  so  mortifying  a  result. 

Foremost  among  the  causes  of 
depression  of  the  sculptural  art 
maybe  named  the  divorce  which 
has  taken  place  of  sculpture  from 
architecture.  The  Grecian  temple 
of  antique  times  was  the  fitting 
receptacle  of  the  Grecian  sculptur^ 
god  or  hero*  and  the  Christian 
cathedral  of  tne  middle  ages,  of  the 
Christian  saint  and  the  storied 
stone  of  &ith  and  salvation.  Unless 
properly  placed,  a  work  of  sculpture 
cannot  even  be  seen  well,*  in  the 
literal  sense,  still  less  seen  to  ad- 
vantage so  as  to  come  out  with  its 
due  meaning  and  impressiveness. 
Sculpture,  to  be  vital,  is  essentially 
a  national  and  monumental  art. 
Besides,  its  great  scale,  its  limited 
powers  of  expression  and  represen- 
tation, and  the  laborious  nature  of 
its  practice,  combine  to  require 
very  generally  that  it  should  work 
and  display  itself  in  a  continuous 
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series;  a  single  figure  or  subject 
can  seldom,  comparatiyely  speak- 
ing, explain  itself  with  full  lorce. 
Isolatea,  and  set  np  as  a  mere  spe- 
cimen of  fine  art  and  unconnected 
object  of  sight,  the  work  of  sculp- 
ture loses  half  its  power :  it  conveys, 
in  a  difficidt  and  abstract  form, 
only  a  limited  meaning,  which  un- 
tutored eyes  can  scarcely  read,  and 
which  neither  harmonizes  with  its 
surroundings,  nor  is  elucidated  by 
them.  The  Grecian  sculptor  of  a 
heroic  figure  or  group  had  a  whole 
city  to  understand  and  sympathize 
with  his  achievement,  so  placed 
that  its  purport  was  clearly  brought 
out,  and  influential  on  the  mind ; 
the  British  sculptor  has  for  the 
most  part  only  the  exhibition-goers 
of  a  season,  and  the  private  patron 
and  his  Mends,  with  nothing  to 
iUustrate  or  confirm  his  meaning. 
On  the  loss  to  architecture  by  the 
want  of  sculpture,  stiU  greater  than 
the  loss  vice  versd,  it  is  not  our 
province  to  dilate. 

We  have  named  a  first  cause,  and 
perhaps  the  most  powerful  of  all, 
of  the  depression  of  our  sculpture ; 
as  a  second,  closely  connected  with 
this  first,  we  may  name  th^  public 
indifference.  But  indeed  we  cannot 
profess  to  place  them  all  in  their 
proper  order  of  cause  and  effect; 
all  act  and  re-act  upon  each  other. 
'Die  want  of  sculpture  associated  to 
architecture  is  partly  itself  due  to 
the  public  indifference,  as  this  to 
that;  and  this  again  to  the  other 
causes  we  shall  proceed  to  set  forth, 
and  so  on  in  self-supporting  series. 
A  wrong  condition  of  things  is  a 
many-headed  hydra.  Got  off  the 
first  head,  and  you  find  it  is  there 
again,  part  of  a  complex  scheme  of 
vitality  with  whicn  you  cannot 
deal  only  in  detail.  You  must 
apply  the  branding-iron  to  all  the 
heads,  and  to  all  in  quick  succession, 
or  nothing  is  finally  done.  The 
public  indifference  to^  sculpture  is 
partly  no  doubt  dependent  upon 
the  fact  that  works  of  sculpture  are 
not  presented  to  the  public  in 
quantity,  in  mass,  and  in  that  pro- 
per connexion  ana  due  subordina- 
tion of  effect  and  interest  which 
they  would  receive  from  being 
applied  to  architecture,  or  under- 


taken on  a  large  scale  for  clear  and 
public  objects.-  Another  reason  for 
this  indifference  is  inherent  in  the 
character  of  the  British  nation. 
The  British  is  not,  strictly  speaking, 
an  artistic  race;  it  is  capable  of 
producing  artists  and  of  being 
trained  into  an  interest  in  art :  but 
the  process  is  a  long  and  tedious 
one,  and  not  to  be  effected  by 
driblets.  It  requires  that  the  pun- 
lie  eye  should  be  fan\iliarized  with 
the  forms  of  art,  that  art  should 
become  a  fact  under  general  obser- 
vation and  discussion,  should  enter 
into  the  manners  of  tne  people,  and 
be  made  a  portion  of  their  daily 
life.  With  painting,  this  has  al- 
ready to  a  ^eat  extent  been  effected. 
Our  gallenes  of  painting  ar&  nume- 
rous and  frequented;  our  print- 
shop  windows  have  their  constant 
knots  of  gazers.  This  is  not  so 
with  sculpture.  The  public  patro- 
nage of  sculpture  is  confined  to  a 
statue  publicly  placed  here  and 
there.  These  works,  as  a  rule,  are 
neither  interesting  nor  satisfactory, 
and  they  produce  only  a  negative 
effect.  They  do  more  harm  than 
good  to  the  promotion  of  a  public 
taste  for  the  art.  The  process  with 
a  public  statue  or  monument  is 
singularly  uniform.  The  commis- 
sion is  given ;  in  due  time  the 
statue  is  ready  for  its  place.  The 
newspaper  critics,  with  notable 
unanimity,  announce  in  neat  para- 
graphs that  Mr.  A.'s  statue  of  tiie 
eminent  R  is  now  completed,  and 
exhibits  a  fine  union  of  portrait- 
like truth,  artistic  treatment,  and 
vital  effect.  The  statue  is  placed, 
and  is  immediately  derided,  ana 
very  soon  passed  oy  with  entire 
carelessness  and  neglect.  The 
newspapers  by  this  time  have 
changed  their  note ;  and,  if  they 
cite  the  masterpiece,  it  is  only  to 
class  it  with  tne  other  guys  and 
bugbears  of  our  thoroughfares. 
Napier  succeeds  to  Wellington,  and 
Jenner  to  Napier:  but  it  is  still 
the  same.  The  puolic  are  not  to  be 
blamed  for  not  hkin^  these  effigies ; 
but  they  will  remain  indifferent, 
and  sculpture  will  remain  depressed, 
until  some  better  means  are  taken 
of  enlisting  their  sympathies ;  until 
the  art  shall  have  'a  presence,  a 
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power,  and  an  acceptance  with 
those  whose  word  carries  it  at  last, 
such  as  shall  command  respect  in 
lieu  of  the  byeword  which  passes 
current  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
which,  even  if  not  justified  by  the 
facts,  as  it  too  often  is,  becomes  by 
habit  the  abiding  verdict. 

Good  patronage  of  sculpture  is 
either  public  patronage  in  a  free 
field,  and  by  a  communitv  whose 
sympathy  at  least,  if  not  tneir  cri- 
tical judgment,  is  fairly  awakened; 
or  else  private  patronage  by  men 
who  know  thoroughly  what  they 
are  about,  and  who  commission  not 
only  the  right  man  to  dj.  but  the 
right  thing  to  be  done.  Tne  former 
kind  of  patronage  is  by  far  the 
more  healthv  and  the  more  fruitful 
of  good  results,  and  perhaps  it  alone 
can  be  fruitful  of  great  results  on 
a  considerable  scale.  The  latter 
kind,  however,  is  also  useful.  It 
fosters  individual  genius,  and  keeps 
it  up  to  a  high  mark.  As  it  stands, 
we  have  neither.  The  public  is 
indifferent ;  their  corporate  repre- 
sentatives are  almost  equally  in- 
different, and  to  the  full  as  mis- 
judging ;  and  the  private  patrons 
few,  inactive,  and  ul-inf ormed.  So 
far  from  inciting  the  professors  of 
sculpture  to  any  higher  standard 
than  that  of  their  own  actual  prac- 
tice, the  patrons  are  scarcely  up 
even  to  tnat.  They  commission 
futilities  or  commonplaces^  and 
they  get  them.  A  great  subject,  if 
unhackneyed — an  original  and  pe- 
culiar bent  of  mind — is  not  in  their 
line ;  such  a  phenomenon,  if  haply 
it  presents  itself,  puts  them  out. 
An  agreeable  insipidity,  smooth 
and  imexcitin^,  a  thing  which  has 
precedent  for  its  every  feature  and 
a  rule  of  art  for  its  every  grace,  is 
the  merchandize  for  them.  For 
Heaven's  sake,  no  eccentricities  of 

feniusl  Let  us* be  correct,  and 
rains  may  take  care  of  themselves; 
or,  if  we  mtist  surprise  occasionally, 
let  us  only  surprise  by  a  trick 
which  will  be  taking  and  fashion- 
able; never  by  anything  so  un- 
warranted as  an  effort  of  mind  and 
will. 

Under  the  heads  of  the  sever- 
ance of  sculpture  from  architecture, 
the   public   indifference,  and  the 
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small  amount  and  low  tone  of 
private  patronage,  we  have  now 
considered  some  leading  external 
causes  of  the  poor  estate  of  British 
sculpture  at  tne  present  day.  We 
turn  next  to  the  internal  causes — 
the  deficiencies  of  the  sculptors 
themselves.  At  starting  on  this 
tack,  we  must  repeat  our  caution 
that  the  several  symptoms  cannot 
be  taken  entirely  separate  one  from 
the  other.  The  symptoms,  singly 
and  together,  depend  upon  the 
disease,  and  are  in  immediate  con- 
nexion among  themselves ;  and  the 
disease  itself  is,  in  a  certain  sense, 
only  the  sum  total  of  the  symp- 
toms. That  patnms  are  bad  and 
public  neglectful  is  partly  the 
cause  and  partly  the  effect  of  the 
cognate  fact  that  sculptors  are  the 
reverse  of  good.  It  should  also  be 
borne  in  mind  that  sculpture  is 
both  a  laborious  and  an  expensive 
art,  and  one  peculiarly  adapted  in 
such  a  state  of  patronage  as  we 
have  described  to  keep  down  a 
man  who  is  not  already  up.  Wikh- 
out  any  adequate  provision  as  we 
at  present  are  for  exhibiting  sculp- 
ture at  all,  still  more  for  exhibiting 
sculptural  works  in  a  stage  of  half- 
development,  and  sluggish  as  is 
the  general  taste  for  the  art,  it  is 
almost  a  chance  if  the  young 
sculptor  attracts  attention  and  is 
enabled  to  take  the  first  step  which 
leads  to  success.  A  painter  of 
merit,  unimpeded  by  crotchets 
in  temper  or  practice,  is  almost 
certain  to  maxe  his  way.  His 
choice  of  subject,  of  treatment,  of 
style,  is  well-nigh  unlimited.  He 
may  chronicle  the  very  smallest  of 
small  beer,  and  will  perhaps  be 
only  the  more  popular  for  it.  He 
may  (and  still  more  might  a  few 
years  ago)  save  himself  the  hard 
work  and  outlay  of  elaborating  his 
subject,  and  present  it  in  almost 
any  sts^e  of  sketchiness,  and  yet 
not  lose  his  chance  of  notice.  ]N  ot 
so  the  sculptor.  Limited  in  choice 
of  subject  both  by  the  natural  and 
by  the  conventional  rules  of  his 
art^  he  can  scarcely  stop  short  of 
fimshing  his  work  up  to  the  re- 
cognised standard ;  or,  with  an  un- 
known name  to  it,  it  will  excite 
hardly anyattention  at  all.  Promise 
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in  his  case  will  not  be  tftken  for 
perfonnance  *  he  will  not  be  aDowed 
to  trade  cm  his  capabilities.  Tbns 
the  young  sculptor  is  left  behind 
in  the  race  year  after  year.  He  is 
not  helped  to  'come  ont.'  His 
ambition,  if  he  has  any  for  higher 
things,  preys  upon  itseu.  Hei^ys 
a  losing  game  in  the  teeth  oi 
neglect,  and  is  x>erhaps  reduced  (it 
has  beini'the  case  with  many  a  man 
of  good  stnff)  to  become  a  mere 
carver  or  modeller  for  one  of  more 
established  repute,  in  essential 
paints  very  likely  his  inferior. 
One  of  our  best  men — ^Watson,  the 
sculptor  of  the  noble  group  of 
Lords  iStowell  and  Eldon  and  other 
works  of  mark — ^was  actually  in  this 
position  nearly  up  to  the  date  of 
his  untimely  death. 

The  shortcomings  of  our  present 
race  of  sculptors  may  be  analysed 
under  two  heads—nieficiency  of 
genius,  and  the  prevalence  of  a 
tradesmanlike  style  of  work.  De- 
ficiency of  Renins  is  not  in  itself  a 
siAject  of  direct  complaint,  though 
it  must  be  of  regret.  Genius  is 
always  rare.  Those  who  complain 
of  its  deficiency  at  any  given  time 
are  much  too  prone  to  overlook 
this  fact,  and  unconsciously  to 
compare^  to  its  disadvantage,  their 
own  period  with  successive  periods 
of  past  time  jumbled  together. 
Even  in  the  brightest  eras  of  art,  it 
is  seldom  that  we  can  point  to  more 
than  two  or  three  men  of  decided 
genius  flourishing  in  the  same 
generation  and  in  the  same  widk  of 
art.  The  healthy  condition  of  art 
does  not  exact  a  great  influx  of 
genius.  It  subsists  when  the  pub* 
Gc  loves  the  art  and  is  alive  to  its 
rising  manifestations;  when  the 
due  subordination  exists  between 
the  exceptional  genius,  the  abun- 
dant train  of  good  working  ability, 
and  the  quack,  who  disappears 
from  the  scene  at  an  early  period ; 
when  each  class  is  set  to  Ms  proper 
work^  the  powerful  hand  honoured 
for  giving  shape  to  the  conceptions 
of  the  great  mind,  the  ready  brain 
and  sMlful  hand  thanked,  in  fit 
ratio  of  inferiority,  for  doing  their 
best  within  their  proper  sphere. 
Ijet  this  be  the  condition  of  things, 
and  no  reflective  man  will  repine 


at  finding  that  genius  is,  as  ever, 
the  very  small  leaven  of  the  whole 
lump,  that  his  five  fingers  more 
than  suffice  to  count  up  all  the  co- 
existent geniuses  in  any  particular 
'department.  But  it  is  different 
when  the  paucity  of  genius  bewrays 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  general 
state  •  when  we  know  that  ^enius^ 
even  if  it  exists,  has  not  a  fair  out- 
let, is  not  welcomed,  not  appre- 
ciated, not  so  much  as  recognised ; 
when  a  false  standard  of  taste,  false 
requirements  of  art,  keep  down  the 
genius  and  elevate  the  quack.  This, 
as  we  have  endeavoured  to  show, 
and  very  sensiblv  feel,  is  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  sculptural  art 
in  our  own  time  and  country. 
Grenius  has  not  fair  play  in  the 
art;  the  bigwig  and  the  pretender 
husrtile  it  aside,  and,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  it  shrinks  from  the 
mephitic  arena,  and  airs  itself  in 
some  less  ungrateful  field. 

In  its  absence,  the  tradesmanlike 
style  of  art  takes  comfortable  i)os- 
session.  We  have  little  else  to 
show  now-anlays.  The  patron,  pub- 
lic or  private,  commissions  not  too 
readily  or  lavishly ;  and  the  sculp- 
tural tradesman  turns  out  his  joK 
He  has  no  prejudices :  it  is  all  in 
the  way  of  business.  Saint,  king, 
or  hero,  Eve,  Venus,  nymph,  shep- 
herd, baby,  or  allegory,  he  is  ready 
enough.  Not  being  a  man  of  in- 
vention or  strongly-marked  style, 
he  cares  little  what  he  has  to  do,  or 
how  to  do  it  •  the  traditions  of  nis 
artj  peculiarly  strict  and  authori- 
tative as  they  are,  stand  him  in 
stead  whenever  he  likes  to  fall 
back  upon  them ;  and  in  so  close  a 
profession  there  is  but  little  emu- 
lation to  spur  him  on,  and  very 
little  disturbance  from  the  new- 
comers. What  he  produces  vriU  be 
much  the  sort  of  thing,  and  just 
about  as  good,  as  his  patron  ex- 

Eects;  and  it  will  be  capable  of 
olding  its  own  if  confronted  with  a 
rivaFs  work.  These  several  features 
of  tradesmanliness  are  common 
to  the  art  of  sculpture  along  with 
any  other  which  may  be  wanting  in 
high  aims  or  powerful  men  to 
follow  it.  But,  m  another  respect, 
this  art  transcends  the  rest.  The 
patron  of  a  painter,  good  or  bad. 
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knows  what  he  is  abotit.  He  knows 
that  the  man  whom  he  commissions 
has  produced  snch  and  such  works^ 
maintains  such  an  average  of  merits 
and  is  prettv  certain  to  come  np  to 
it  again.  The  patron  of  the  sculp- 
^  tor  has  no  such  solid  assurance.  If 
he  goes  to  a  man  of  large  practice, 
he  may  indeed  count  upon  having 
his  commission  accei^ted,  but  he 
can  form  no  safe  estimate  of  the 
amount  of  work  which  his  chosen 
sculptor  will  have  put  into  the 
completed  labour.  How  far  the 
design  will  be  his  own,  or  borrowed 
firom  some  precedent,  or  got  up 
with  the  aid  of  some  skilful  person 
who  never  appears  in  the  transac- 
tion ;  how  far  the  execution  will  be 
his  own,  and  how  far  that  of  one 
among  Ms  many  assistant  carvers : 
what  minimum  or  maximum  oi 
finishing  touches  he  may  vouchsafe 
to  the  work  as  prepared  for  him  in 
this  manner, — are  all  questions 
which  the  patron  can  have  no  cer- 
tainty about.  We  believe  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that,  in  not  a 
few  instances  wMch  could  be 
pointed  out,  the  commissioned 
sculptor  had  hardly  more  to  do 
personally  with  the  work  which 
figures  under  his  name  than  Mr. 
Minton  with  each  of  his  encaustic 
tiles,  or  Mr.  Elkington  with  each 
article  of  his  electro-plate.  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  there  is  a  definitely 
tradesmanlike  character  in  our 
sculpture  such  as  does  not  belong 
to  the  sister-art.  and  which  natu- 
rally teUs  with  tde  worst  effect  on 
the  tone  and  calibre  of  the  work 
produced.  We  do  not  of  course 
mean  to  object  to  the  employment 
of  carvers  altogether ;  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  do  so.  ^y  the  loss 
of  their  aid  the  sculptor  would  be 
condemned  to  a  great  deal  of  labour 
wholly  or  nearly  mechanical,  and 
thus  withdrawn  from  his  proper 
sphere,  and  quite  prevented  from 
carrying  out  any  large  number  of 
worts.  Indeed,  the  strict  necessity 
which  exists  for  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  sculpture  is  one  of  the  facts 
which  most  clearly  point  out  its 
right  co9nexion  with  architecture, 
on  which  we  have  before  insisted, 
and  which  would  consign  with 
perfect  propriety  a  large  amount  of 


subordinate  work  entirely  to  the 
carver  under  the  sculptor's  head- 
ship. It  is  on^  to  iJbe  abuse  of 
the  S3rstem  that  exception  can  pn>- 
perly  be  taken ;  and  this  abuse  i^ 
unfortunately  a  prevalent  one  at 
the  present  day. 

As  if  to  make  the  matter  worse, 
the  system  of  competition  is  in  the 
utmost  repute  among  us.  We  have 
said  that  there  is  but  little  emula*- 
tionto  spur  the  sculptor  on  ^  and 
so  there  is  when  the  commission  is 
once  given,  and  when  a  hi^h  ave- 
rage <S  attainmoit  among  his  com* 
peers  would  be  a  valuable  incen- 
tive. But  in  the  earlier  stage 
competition  is  rife,  and,  as  the  case 
stands,  serves  for  little  but  to  foster 
the  tradesmanlike  prindpla  It 
can  scarcely  do  otherwise  while  the 
taste  of  patrons  and  committees 
stands  at  no  higher  level  than  it 
does  at  present ;  and  if  this  stood 
high  enough,  the  men  would  choose 
their  sculptor  for  themselves,  with- 
out all  the  machinery  of  competi* 
tion.  A  number  of  sculptors  are 
invited  to  send  in  designs.  They 
have  little  reason,  either  firom  the 
personnel  df  the  judges  or  from 
foregone  example,  to  expect  a  de- 
cision founded  upon  any  hi^ 
degree  of  insight.  The  competitor:^ 
or  at  least  the  bulk  of  them,  get  up 
their  designs  to  suit  the  sorry 
standard  of  the  judges;  and  it  is 
exceedingly  tmlikely — experience 
teaches  this  very  strongly — ^that,  if 
any  one  of  them  shows  a  real  grasp 
of  the  subiect,  or  original  mode  of 
treatment,  he  wiU  turn  out  the  su&- 
cessf ol  man.  A  moderatdy  skilful 
commonplace,  resembling  the  mass 
of  the  designs,  and  only  a  trifle 
better  put  together,  if  even  thal^ 
runs  a  far  superior  chance.  At  any 
rate,  out. of  twenty  competitors, 
nineteen  rrvuM  f aiL  They  have  lost 
their  time,  their  efforts,  and  their 
money  spent  in  preparation;  are 
probably  discouraged,  perhaps  sore, 
and  disposed  to  bickering  with 
their  more  fortunate  colleague. 
They  have  been  bestowing  their 
thought,  if  any  is  theirs  to  bestow, 
upon  a  subject  which  was  to  yiela 
them  no  return,  whereas  it  might 
have  been  directed  to  something 
which  would  create  a  success  on  its 
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own  basis.  And  so  they  wait  for 
the  next  competition,  and  again 
the  next,  and  engage  perhaps  in 
each,  with  an  equalhr  nruitless  re- 
sult— ^their  efforts  feverishly  ap- 
plied, tiieir  own  solid  work  undone. 
This  is  the  case  even  when  the 
award  is  made  in  perfect  good 
faith.  Too  often,  however,  compe- 
titions are  made  merely  the  cloak 
to  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  then 
the  a£to maxwell  be  branded  as 
jobbery.  It  is  easy  enough  to  in- 
vite various  men  to  compete,  while 
one  of  them  is  all  the  time  destined 
for  the  prize,  and  by  no  means  dif- 
ficult, even  in  the  most  open  of  com- 
petitions, to  decide  upon  grounds 
of  favour  rather  than  of  merit.  We 
have  heard  of  a  case  in  which  one 
of  the  selected  judges,  not  a  sculp- 
tor by  profession^  himself  entered 
into  the  competition  at  the  last 
moment  and  gained  the  prize.  The 
system  is  unsound  altogether.  It 
produces  nothing  of  eminent  value 
(to  use  the  mildest  term),  and  is 
scouted  by  some  of  the  best  sculp- 
tors.. It  has  been  tried  too  long 
already,  is  a  fEiilure,  and  shoula 
now  die  out.  • 

The  worst  symptom  and  con- 
dition of  our  sculpture  has  as  yet 
been  only  casually  mentioned.  It 
is  the  same  which,  in  the  history 
of  all  art,  is  ever  the  surest  brand 
of  decadence — a  purblind  reliance 
upon  precedent^,  the  crouching  to 
authority,  not  m  its  ■  essence  and 
authentic  meaning,  but  in  the  ex- 
press form  which  it  has  assumed. 
This  is  the  fatalest  of  signs  in  an 
art :  not  rudeness,  not  un^ainliness, 
not  coarseness  or  stupidity,  not 
even  floridness  and  affectation,  but 
this.  Every  art  has  its  culminating 
point.  Qenerations  of  powerful, 
superb  men  work  up  to  it*  the 
consummate  man  or  men  oi  the 
very  nick  of  time  realize  it,  fix  it, 
appropriate  its  glory.  Thenceforth 
it  wanes;  slowly,  stopping  and 
pulling  up  ever  and  anon,  but  still 
surely:  and  so  it  will  continue 
until  it  either  sinks  into  downright 
decrepitude,  or  else  finds  a  new 
starting-point,  and  tends  strenu^ 
ously  upward  again.  We  need  not 
follow  out  the  examples  of  this 
principle  in  detail :  pamting,  sculp- 


ture, architecture,  the  arts  of  deco- 
ration, all  tell  the  same  tale  in  their 
several  cyclical  periods.  In  sculp- 
ture, no  doubt  the  greatest  period 
of  Greek  art  remains  to  this  day 
the  central  culmination.  But  it 
was  not  by  attempting  to  repro-  # 
duce  it,  but  by  starting  afresh  and 
applying  it,  that  the  greatest  art 
of  tne  Middle  Ages  culminated  in 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  Ver- 
rocchio,  Luca  della  Eobbia,  Cellini, 
Michael  Angelo.  In  some  of  these, 
the  Gothic  impulse  is  as  prominent 
as  the  classical :  in  none  of  them  is 
the  classical  itself  paramount,  but 
only  the  classical  used  and  worked 
up  into  a  new  character. 

Of  course,  in  speaking  of  the 
reliance  upon  precedent  shown  by 
our  current  British  art,  we  refer  to 
the  following  in  the  ruts  of  Greek 
subjects  and  treatment,  the  pseudo- 
classicaL  We  do  not  say  that  the 
average  run  of  our  sculpture  pre- 
sents any  close  approximation  to 
the  genume  character  of  Greek  art 
— ^it  does  not  reach  high  enough  for 
that ;  nor  yet  that  tne  aim  is  uni- 
versal and  exduflive.  Many  of  our 
works  wander  in  far  other  direc- 
tions, themselves  of  little  promise. 
But,  as  far  as  we  have  a  definite 
object  of  pursuit,  it  is  the  classical ; 
and  that  for  its  6wn  sake  rather 
than  for  the  lessons  of  catholic 
application  which  it  is  so  well  able 
to  teach  us.  We  turn  over  a  cata- 
logue of  sculptural  works,  and  find 
at  l^e  head  of  almost  every  page 
such  titles  as  Andromeda,  Venus 
Victrix,  Narcissus,  Hylas  and  the 
Nymphs,  Jocasta  and  her  Sons,  a 
Bathmg  Nymph,  Zephyr  and 
Aurora,  Psyche,  Cupid  and  the 
Nymph  Eucharis. 

It  IS,  we  must  confess,  a  problem 
of  no  small  difficulty  to  reconcile 
the  essential  subject  of  sculpture — 
true  and  beautiful  human  fonn — 
with  the  tendencies  and  require- 
ments of  our  own  age.  Nor  is  it 
a  light  task  to  show,  nor  by  any 
means  obvious  to  the  mind,  why 
the  subjects  and  the  special  form, 
of  treatment  which  produced  the 
greatest  sculpture  in  one  age  have 
Uttle  or  no  chance  of  resulting  in 
similar  excellence  in  another.  But 
one  thing  is  sufficiently  clear  to  us 
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—that  they  do  not  so  result ;  that, 
the  classical  is  a  dead  failure  among 
us — dead  in  the  literal  sense  of  the 
word — ^that  it  is  the  incubus,  in- 
stead of  the  informing  genius,  of 
our  work,  and  that  the  art  will 
stagnate  almost  into  inanition  until 
some  other  aim  shall  be  vigorously 
embodied  in  it,  and  steadily  pursued. 

Why,  then,  is  the  directly  clas- 
sical— ^the  Greek  form  of  art,  or 
sculpture  of  gods,  goddesses,  and 
nymphs,  of  Cupias  and  Psvches, 
Auroras  and  Qanymedes— aiailure 
lunong  us  Britons,  and  sure  to  con- 
tinue such  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  they  are  peculiarly  adapted 
for  embodying  the  sculptural  re- 
quirement of  true  and  beautiful 
human  form;  and  so  far  would 
seem  to  be  the  right  thing.  The 
answet  perhaps  lies  in  the  very 
essence  of  all  art.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  this  human  form  is  the 
staple  of  sculpture;  but  it  is  also 
true  that  art,  sculpture  or  what- 
ever else,  must  above  all  things  be 
vital — vital  first,  beautiful  and 
well  calculated  for  its  special  form 
afterwards.  All  art  must  express 
some  real,  inherent,  implicit  sense 
of  the  artist  himself,  and  corre- 
spond to  some  distinct  sympathy, 
some  clear  reality,  of  the  age  into 
which  he  is  born ;  for  the  artist  is 
but  a  part  of  his  age,  and  cannot 
be  isolated  from  it.  The  Greek 
assuredly  illustrated  this  eternal 
principle  of  art  in  sculpturing  a 
Venus  or  a  Pallas ;  the  Briton  as 
assuredly  goes  against  it.  The 
Greek  believed  that  there  was  some  ' 
being  actually  existent  inthat  form, 
or  of  whose  actual,  personal  essence 
that  form  was  the  fit  human  ex- 
pression: the  Briton  believes  and 
knows  the  reverse.  The  Greek  en- 
shrined the  form  and  its  meaning 
in  his  most  reverent  thoughts :  the 
Briton  regards  it  as  a  play  of  fancy 
and  a  mere  object  of  art,  a  thing  to 
be  looked  at  and  criticised.  Its 
purpose,  its  hold  upon  the  mind,  is 
gone. 

There  is  another  reason  why  the 
vital  Greek  art  cannot  be  the  vital 
British  art.  Imitation  is  not  art: 
even  the  imitation,  simplv  as  such,oi 
an  object  in  nature,  is  rightly  classed 
as  of  an  inferior  aim,  and  the  imi- 


tation of  a  phase  or  period  of  art 
falls  far  lower,  as  being  of  a  dead- 
ening influence.  The  supreme  Greek 
art  is  too  high  a  thing  to  be  imita- 
ted, even  had  we  the  men  capable 
of  doing  this  with  equal  faculty. 
It  is  a  model,  an  example  of  the 
qualities  to  be  sought  for,  of  that 
which  made  the  Greek  great,  and 
might  under  the  same  conditions 
make  the  Modem  great;  but  it  is 
not  a  thing  to  be  taken  as  it  stands, 
and  transferred  into  another  block 
of  marble.  You  lower  its  value  as 
soon  as  you  so  treat  it.  The  statue 
is  a  man's  thought  and  art  made 
substantial.  Tou  can  beneficially 
study  in  it  the  sources  of  liis 
thought,  and  the  method  of  his 
art ;  but  cannot  abstract  and  appro- 
priate them.  To  copy  his  facial 
angle,  the  straightness  of  his  nose 
and  forehead,  the  proportion  of  his 
head  to  his  feet,  is  a  poor  process. 
You  cannot  be  a  Chaucer  by  writing 
a  new  set  of  Canterbury  Tales,  but 
only  by  seeing  as  many  things  as 
clearly,  as  beautifally,and  as  newly ; 
ai^other  poem  about  Sordello  will 
not  be  a  Kobert  Browning's /Sbrc^eWo. 
The  imitator  is  fated  and  a  serf 
from  the  beginning.  Had  he  even 
a  small  measure  of  the  same  faculty 
as  his  master,  he  would  not  imitate. 
The  more  he  persuades  himself 
that  what  he  has  to  do  is  to  attain 
the  same  result  by  the  same  means, 
the  more  incapable  he  will  be  of 
doing  that  rightly,  or  anything  else. 
The  art  which  is  analysed  into  a 
glossary  of  precepts  is  a  past  art, 
and  not  a  living  one ;  a  bit  in  the 
mouth,  not  a  spur  against  the 
flanks.  And  it  is  thus  that  we  see 
how  even  art  so  supreme  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  may,  fo  the  servile 
henchman  of  it,  not  the  free- 
thoughted  and  aspiring  student, 
become  a  veritable  mcubus. 

Exception  must  always  be  made 
for  the  exceptional  man.  We  are 
far  from  saying  that  no  Mercury, 
Jupiter,  or  Jtino,  ought  to  be  sculp- 
tured henceforth.  The  sculptor 
who  is  a  Greek  at  heart  will  want 
to  do  them,  and  will  do  them  well. 
If  we  had  among  us  a  sculptural 
Gbtie  or  Keats,  ne  would  addict 
himself  to  such  work  to  some  efiect. 
But  we  do  say  that  sculpture  will 
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uot  flourish  among  us  until  it  is 
understood  that  no  man  is  to  sup- 
pose himself  bound  to  attempt  that 
class  of  subject,  nor  even  until 
there  are  but  few  who  feel  the  im- 
pulse to  do  sa 

If  now,  going  back  mon  our 
steps,  we  endeavour  to  nnd  how 
'  to  reconcile  the  essential  subject 
of  sculpture,  true  and  beautiful 
human  form,  with  the  tendencies 
and  req  uirements  of  our  own  a^e,' 
we  shall  first  recur  to  our  distinc- 
tion that,  while  ^  the  antique  ideal 
is  form  so  perfect  as  to  be  a  fitting 
embodiment  of  deity,  the  modern 
ideal  is  expression  and  character, 
united  as  fiu:  as  consistent  to  beau- 
tiful  form,  and  so  true  and  high  as 
to  bespeak  the  divinity  that  is 
widiin  us.'  To  this  we  may  add 
tiiat  the  modem  man  is  not  only 
less  drawn  by  his  ideal  of  art  than 
the  Greek  to  beautiful  form  as  his 
paramount  object,  but  also  less  in 
the  way  of  realizing  it,  even  were 
he  so  minded.  The  double  Greek 
discii)line  <^  'gymnastic'  and 
'  music,'  comprising  respectively  all 
that  was  demanded  for  the  culture 
of  the  body  and  for  the  beautifying 
(or,  as  it  is  now  termed,  the  aesthe- 
tic) refinement  of  the  mind,  spe- 
cially qualified  the  society  in  which 
the  Greek  sculptor  moved  day  by 
day  to  serve  as  an  express  model  of 
what  he  required  for  the  purposes 
of  his  art.  Beautiful  form  was 
continually  about  him,  and  con- 
tinually visible  in  its  native  grace 
and  di^ty.  The  modern  is  &r 
from  enj  oaring  the  same  advantages. 
The  body  is  not  cultivated  to  the 
same  pitch,  nor  the  mind  refined  in 
a  direction  so  consonant  with  per- 
sonal beauty ;  and  still  less  is  there 
an  equal  opportunity  for  habitual 
study  of  the  undisguised  form. 
The  inevitable  result  is  that  the 
average  sculptor  is  not  in  any  com- 
parable degree  imbued  with  tilie 
sense  and  love  of  human  physical 
beauty,  or  incited  to  its  embodi- 
ment. And  as  it  is  upon  the  ave- 
rage men  that  the  average  of  the 
art  depends,  we  may  safely  con- 
clude tnat  the  natural,  and  there- 
fore so  far  the  right  condition  of 
our  sculpture  w(mld  be  one  in 
which  the   modem  shcmld   feel. 


stady,  and  realize  those  elevating 
quakties  of  human  nature  which 
he  is  thoroughly  in  the  way  of, 
with  something  of  the  same  insigiit 
and  intensity  which  the  Greek  de- 
veloped in  the  renderizig  of  physical 
beanty.  These  qualities  are  what 
we  have  broadly  summed  up  as 
^  expression  and  eharacter'-^-ioUy 
as  visible  in  the  modem  society  as 
in  the  ancient  and  more  subtle  and 
multiform.  Art  of  such  a  kind, 
pursued  in  good  faith  and  with  a 
conviction  and  real  study  of  its  ca- 
pabilities, and  even  moderate  senae 
and  skiU,  would  be  endless  in  in- 
terest, and  would  bid  fair  to  elicit 
very  soon  such  a  public  support  of 
sculpture  as  Apollo  and  the  Graces 
can  never  hope  for.  Of  course,  by 
expression  and  character* we  do 
not  mean  such  character  as  Tam 
o'^ianter  and  Souter  Johnny,  nor 
such  expression  as  the  squalling 
infismt  tnat  has  broken  his  drumr— 
that  cherished  memory  of  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851.  We  are  speak- 
ing of  expression  and  character  'ao 
trae  and  hi^  as  to  bespeak  the 
divinity  that  is  within  us.'  This 
also  we  ask  to  have  '  united  as  far 
as  consistent  to  beautiful  form/ 
and  it  is  consistent  to  an  extent 
only  perhaps  limited  by  the  re- 
quirements of  truth  in  nortndt- 
sculptnre,  of  contrast  in  subjecta  of 
mixed  character,  and  of  costume  as 
a  veiling  of  nude  form,  as  well  as 
by  the  fundamental  consideration 
that  the  modem  mind  does  not,  so 
determinedly  as  the  Grecian,  r^iid 
beanty  of  form  as  tiie  symbol  of  the 
divine.  The  very  nature  of  the 
sculptural  art,  which  is  fflmphf  yingi 
calm,  and  abstract,  entails  beisbuty 
as  an  uniform  element  of  treatment ; 
and  the  art,  as  art,  must  of  neces- 
sity sway  the  modem  sculptor  no 
less  than  the  ancient. 

It  may  be  asked — ^Admitting  the 
conditions  of  modem  sculpture  as 
above  set  forth,  will  it  wt)duce 
works  so  essentially  and  nobly 
sculptural  as  the  ancient]  We  are 
not  prepared  to  say  for  certain  that 
it  wilL  It  must,  we  think,  be  con- 
ceded that  the  antique  conditions 
subserve  scuh^ture  in  a  degree 
much  more  (urect  and  absolute; 
and  that  sculpture  has  nothing  else 
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to  embody  giiite  bo  fuUy  carrespooh 
ding  to  its  ideal  as  form  expressive 
of  godhead.  Bat  on  the  other  hand 
we  would  aver  without  hesiiatioa 
that  the  next  best  thing  is  to  use 
the  actual  modem  conditions,  and 
not  a  make-believe  of  tiie  anci^ity 
to  the  highest  sculptural  purpose 
which  they  will  answer :  a^  that 
there  is  no  saying,  until  this  is 
£airly  tried,  how  far  they  will  go, 
or  what  thev  will  lead  to. 

To  state  me  exact  starting-point 
needed  £or  a  true  modem  ^  of 
4EM»ilpture  is  not  ataskforus.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  a  great  sculp- 
tor, and  that  not  in  words,  but 
practically  in  act.  We  may,  how- 
^nrer,  observe  that  there  are  three 
phases  of  subject  which  seem  well 
Ad^ted  to  our  purposes — portrai- 
ture, national  chaxaeter,  and  ideal 
inventions. 

Portraiture  is  one  of  the  most 
permanently  valuable  forms  of  any 
art,  and  has  peculiar  strength  in 
bringing  one  back  to  reality  from 
sUp-slop  and  conventionalism.  No 
nobler  office  can  be  presented  to 
any  artist  than  to  transmit,  in  ex- 
cellent art,  the  features  of  great 
men  to  posterity.    At  the  present 
^ia;^,  the  q[uestion  of  sculptural  poiv 
traiture  is  complicated  with  the 
especial  untractableness  of  our  cos- 
tume.    This  is  so  ungainly  and 
unsculpturesque  as  to  suggest,  what 
has  been  so  often  tried,  a  resort  to 
<dassieal  drapery ;   while,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  expedient  throws 
an  untruthfui  and  hybrid  air.  over 
the  whole  treatment.    The  remedy 
is,  we  ooaceive,  worse  than  the 
disease.  The  modem  costume  must 
be  grappled  with  as  one  of  the  ob- 
filacles  which  the  art  has  to  over- 
come; modified  and  accommodated 
at  the  sculptor's  best  ju(^ment, 
but  not  evaded.     The  difficulty, 
moreover,   scarcely   affects    bust- 
sculpture  ;  and  this,  as  Mr.  Falkener 
sensibly  points  out  in  his  recent 
work,  JkidaluSy  is  a  motive  for  re- 
stricting ourselves  in  great  measure 
to  busts.    Indeed,  these  are  suffi- 
cient for  nine-tenths,  or  ninety-nine 
hundredths,  of  the  men  whom  we 
carve,   and   would    be    sufficient 
under  all  conditions  quite  apart 
itom  the  difficulty  oi  costume.    It 


is  only  a  visfj^y  considerable  man 
indeed  of  whom  we  need  care  to 
preserve  so  much  as  a  half -figure 
in  sculpture,  and  only  a  plamly 
great  man  to  whom  a  full-length 
can  fitly  be  devoted.  Legs  and  &et 
have  not  much  to  do  with  the  por- 
traiture of  the  man ;  trousers  and 
boots  still  less.  Hands,  however., 
are  really  a  t3rpical  part  of  him^  re- 
plete with  character  and  meaning ; 
Kod  if  he  himself  is  of  importance 
enough  to  make  them  worth  pro- 
serving,  they  merit  on  every  ac- 
count a  carefcd  study  and  expres- 
sive rendering  very  different  from 
what  is  to  be  found  in  the  mere 
^  sculptucai  hand'  which  the  routine 
artist  innocently  tags  on  to  fads 
sleeve. 

National  diaxacter  is  a  subjeet 
specially  suited  to  the  cosmopolitan 
toadencies  of  our  age,  and  affords 
almost  limitless  variety  of  material, 
individuality,  and  treatment.  We 
<k>  not  refer  to  suck  direcdy  ethno- 
logical study  as  is  evidenced,  for 
instance,  in  the  collection  by  M. 
Cordier,  now  exhibiting  in  London 
•(though  neither  need  such  subjects 
be  excluded) ;  but  to  the  rendering 
of  whatever  is  beautiful,  suggestive, 
and  sculpturally  available,  in  the 
character,  type,  costume,  employ- 
ments, or  intelleetual  purposes  of 
the  various  nations  of  the  eartii. 
This  has  truth,  like  portraiture  j 
an  open  field  for  all  deferences  ot 
feeling  and  peicepticm  in  the  sculp- 
tors ;  no  restriction  as  to  the  num- 
ber or  quality  of  phases  of  beauty 
which  it  may  include ;  and  a  real 
demand  upon  the  artist's  mind 
i&  seizing  and  presenting  his  sub- 
ject This  range  of  the  art  is  much 
more  pursued  by  foreign  sculptors, 
and  especially  the  French,  than  by 
our  own. 

Eor  ideal  inventions  we  have  of 
course  no  sug^stions  to  offer. 
They  are  the  highest  attempts  to 
which  the  s<pnlptor  can  gird  him- 
self, and  not  to  be  meddled  ydih  at 
all  save  by  the  fewest.  We  cannot 
even  venture  to  define  with  any 
distinct  limitation  what  should  be 
seeded  as  ideal  inventions;  but 
wflC  may  at  once  and  finally  exclude 
%  figure  with  no  idea  and  no  in- 
rtsxUtm  in  it,  named  after  a  god  of 
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tlie  antique  mythology.  The  name 
must  not  be  allowed  to  tell  for 
anjrthing  whatever.  The  subjects 
which  we  more  particularly  con- 
template are  such  as  embody  an 
abstract  principle,  a  moral  or  in- 
tellectual conception,  some  great 
fact  in  the  Divine  government  of 
the  world,  any  of  which  may  be 
given  either  in  a  directly  symbolic 
personation,  or  by  example  in- 
vented by  the  sculptor  and  mani- 
festly designed  to  impress  the 
central  idea.  In  such  subjects  the 
opportunity  for  using  nude  form 
of  perfect  beauty  is,  we  need  hardly 
observe,  no  less  unfettered  than  in 
mythologic  subjects.  Approaching 
or  equalung  these  in  the  inventive 
power  which  they  elicit,  though 
not  so  strictly  inventive  in  con- 
ception, are  religious  subjects  un- 
dertaken by  a  truly  deep  and 
reverent  mind,  or  monumental 
portrait  sculpture  of  the  demigods 
and  heroes,  such  as  Dante,  Shak- 
speare,  or  Cromwell,  more  espe- 
cially when  it  is  attempted  to  re- 
present the  cycle  of  the  man's 
mind  and  work  by  accessory  per- 
sonifyinff  groups  or  the  like.  We 
may  add  too  that  there  may  be 
genuine  wealth  of  idea — ^that  idea 
of  art  itself,  of  beauty  and  power, 
which  is  the  most  final  and  in- 
fallible test  of  a  work  of  art — even 
in  such  a  subject  as  a  single 
human  figure,  embodying  no  more 
than  its  own  noble  manhood  or 
womanhood.  This  must  always 
be  one  of  the  most  essential  mate- 
rials of  vital  or  great  sculpture; 
and  we  confess  for  our  own  part 
that  we  would  much  rather  see 
living  sculptors  who  have  no  native 
Hellenism  within  them  produce 
such  works  with  no  title  at  all,  or 
merely  such  a  name  as  *  a  study  of 
the  beauty  of  manly  form,'  than 
parading  ever-sucqeeding  ApoUos, 
Marses,  or  Endymions.  There 
would  be  more  truth,  modesty, 
sense,  and  promise  in  the  plan. 

We  shall  conclude  by  casting  a 
glance  upon  the  roll  of  our  living 
sculptors.  It  will  be  no  more  than 
a  glance,  because  it  is  no  ^art  of* 
our  object  to  attack  or  criticise  in- 
dividuals. If  our  estimate  of  the 
condition  of  sculpture  is  correct. 


,  our  respect  for  the  sculptors  as  a 
body  cannot  be  great.  With  the 
general  body  we  shall  not  interfere; 
but  we  subjoin  the  list  of  the 
sculptors  who  are  at  present  mem- 
bers or  associates  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  who  therefore  stand 
professionally  at  the  head  of  their 
art.  We  shall  not  say  a  word  in 
disparagement  of  any  one  of  them, 
but  wiU  simply  ask  the  reader  to 
call  to  mind  the  general  character 
of  their  works,  and  test  our  review 
of  the  art  by  them,  as  far  as  may 
be  fair,  not  forgetting  that  these 
are  the  picked  men  only.  The 
names  are,  among  Academicians^ 
Messrs.  Baily^  Foley,  Gibson, 
MacDowell,  Marshall,  and  West- 
macott;  and  among  Associates, 
Mr.  Weekes  and  Baron  Marochetti 
(a  foreigner  both  in  birth  and  in 
the  character  of  his  art). 

Although  we  shall  not  disparage 
any  of  these  gentlemen,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  dwell  a  moment  upon 
the  names  of  two  of  their  number. 
Mr.  Gibson  takes  eminent  standing 
among  the  living  sculptors,  not 
only  of  Britain,  but  of  Europe. 
For  knowledge  and  refined  skill  he 
is  deservedly  renowned;  and,  if 
these  excellences,  applied  to  the 
service  of  *  classical  *  sculpture  ex- 
clusively, could  give  the  art  a 
healthy  impulse,  we  might  have 
seen  by  this  time,  throughout  our 
whole  school,  worthier  fruits  of 
Mr.  Gibson's  long  and  indefatigable 
labours  than  we  do.  We  have 
already  expressed  our  conviction 
that  these  are  not  the  means  to  a 
good  end.  Even  had  Mr*  Gibson 
realized  in  his  own  works  the  high 
ideal  of  classic  art,  we  do  not  be- 
lieve he  would  have  carried  the  art 
of  his  contemporaries  onwards; 
and  as  it  stands,  we  can  only  say 
that,  while  producing  certain  works 
which  uphold  our  national  credit 
on  their  own  account,  he  has  helped 
to  keep  up  a  mistaken  object  of 
pursuit  among  his  fellows^  and  to 
rivet  the  fetters  of  conventionalism 
upon  them.  The  second  sculptor 
whom  we  would  single  out  is  Mr. 
Foley.  His  classical  or  ideal  sub- 
jects appear  to  us  very  imequal; 
one  or  two  may  compete  with  the 
very  best  works  of  the  school  in 
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that  class.  EEis  portrait  works  are 
sometimes  of  a  very  high  standard, 
and  notably  his  figure  of  Lord 
Hardinge,  which  stands  markedly 
at  the  head  of  British  equestrian 
statues  of  any  period. 

It  would  be  scant  justice  to  our 
school,  or  to  the  non-academician 
artists  whom  it  includes,  if  we 
failed  to  mention  any  from  among 
them.  We  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  naming  one  of  whom  great 
things  may  safely  be  expected,  and 
who  would  do  honour  to  any  school 
—Mr.  Woolner.  This  gentleman  is 
at  the  present  moment  known 
chiefly  by  his  portrait  busts  and 
medallions;  but  there  are  other 
capabilities  in  him  of  which  he  has 
already  given  very  clear  proofs, 
and  which  will  doubtless  some  day 
appear  in  much  more  signal  evi- 
dence. In  portraiture,  we  are  not 
acquainted  with  any  works  which, 
for  consummate  study  and  art,  for 
Hfe  and  power,  can  at  all  stand 
beside  his.  The  labour  which  he 
expends  upon  his  busts  is  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  other  men, 
but  not  out  of  proportion  to  the 
effect  produced :  it  is  labour  of  the 
brain  as  well  as  the  hand;  exquisite 
art  as  well  as  determined  study 
and  finish.  His  modelling  of  flesn 
in  all  its  delicate  niceties  may  well 
be  termed  perfect,  and  is  indeed 
carried  so  far  that  nothing  but  the 
real  intellect  and  fire  of  his  work 
would  suffice  to  sustain  it.  With 
less  of  these  highest  qualities  in 
combination,  it  woula  be  over- 
finish:  these  keep  it  in  its  place, 
and  preserve  it  from  transcending 
the  bounds  of  true  sculptural  art. 
Given  expression  and  character 
strong  and  fine  enough  to  present 
a  true  reflex  o£  what  pertains  to 
life  itself — a  finish  of  modelling 
equally  true  stands  rightly  be- 
stowed and  harmonized,  but  on  no 
other  conditions.  The  marble 
busts  of  Baiah  Brooke  and  Sir 
William  Hooker,  and  of  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson and  Professor  Sedgwick,  now 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  are 
eminent  mstances  of  these  qualities. 


and  rank  certainly  amon^  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  modem  sculp- 
ture: and  to  these  we  may  add 
the  oronze  medallions  of  Carlyle, 
Tennyson,  and  Browning.  In 
heroic  portraiture,  Mr.  Woolner  has 
given  us  the  Bacon  of  the  Oxford 
Museum,  and  a  design  for  a  Words- 
worth monument;  the  latter,  a 
much  earlier  work,  as  dignified  in 
sculptural  arrangement  as  the 
former  is  informed  with  intellect 
and  meaning.  The  side-groups  of 
the  Wordsworth  design  are  amply 
sufficient  to  indicate  their  sculp- 
tor's faculty  of  ideal  invention; 
indeed,  we  could  scarcely  illustrate 
more  aptly  than  from  them  the 
sense,  or  one  of  the  senses,  in  which 
we  understand  the  term.  They 
are  intended  to  exhibit  the  two 
dominant  principles  of  the  poet's 
mind :  on  one  side,  authority  con- 
trolling impulse — a  father  subduing 
his  refractory  boy;  on  the  other, 
reverence  to  God  as  the  fruit  of 
the  contemplation  of  nature — a 
mother,  in  a  gesture  of  awe  and 
worship,  directing  upwards  the 
thought  of  her  daughter,  who  has 
brought  her  a  flower.  Among 
other  works  of  Mr.  Woolner  already 
made  public,  we  cannot  forbear 
citing  a  statuette  of  *Love' — a 
female  figure  of  delightful  grace 
and  tenderness,  classical  in  the 
right  sense,  without  needing  the 
aid  of  a  mytholo^cal  name;  and 
the  small  figures  m  relief  for  the 

Sulpit  of  Llandaff  Cathedral — 
[oses,  David,  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Paul,  each  a  distinctly  original 
conception,  not  only  of  the  per- 
sonage himself,  but  of  the  form  of 
art-embodiment. 

Thinking  of  these  works,  of  the 
varied  range  of  power,  always  equal 
to  the  occasion,  which  they  exhibit, 
and  of  the  leadership  wmch  their 
author  must  naturally  assume  as 
time  consolidates  his  mastery  and 
his  reputation,  we  close  our  sum- 
mary review  of  British  sculpture, 
not  altogether  unhopefully  of  the 
destinies  which  may  await  it  even 
in  our  own  generation. 

W.  M.   ROSSBTTL 
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JAVA. 
By  an  Asquo-Batayian. 


SINCE  1816,  when  Java,  by  the 
grace  and  favonr  of  Great 
Britain,  was  restored  to  its  tra- 
ditionary masters  the  Dutch,  we, 
notwithstanding  our  literary  emis- 
saries traverse  every  region  of  the 
globe,  have  had  but  little  informa- 
tion respectiitg  the  doings  and  pro- 
gress of  the  people  who  inhabit 
that  tropical  and  fertile  region. 
Exports,  indeed,  are  annuallv  pre- 
sented by  the  Dutch  Colonial 
Minister  to  the  States-General, 
who,  since  the  inauguration  of  the 
constitution  of  1848,  possess  the 
right  of  inquiring  into  and  regu- 
lating colonial  matters;  but  as 
these  reports  are,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  in  the  Dutch  language, 
which  is  understood  but  by  a  very 
few  persons  out  of  Holland  or  the 
Dutcn  colonies,  the  information 
they  afford  does  not  obtain  a 
very  extensive  circulation.  They 
are,  moreover,  very  dry  reading, 
dealing  mostly  in  statistics:  and, 
being  given  grudgingly,  merely 
to  satisfy  what  official  function- 
aries generally  consider  the  med- 
dling curiosity  of  the  peoples'  re- 
presentatives, they  reveal  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  their  com- 
pilers to  enter  into  other  details 
than  those  which  are  required  by 
the  express  terms  of  the  constitu- 
tion. As  far  as  they  go,  however, 
they  are  generally  admitted  to  be 
honest  and  truthful,  even  though 
their  compilers,in  their  attachment 
to  a  non-conmiittal  policy,  adhere 
to  only  one  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed on  witnesses  by  British 
juries,  to  speak  the  truth,  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
truth.    But  so  long  as  we  can  get 

Soetry  out  of  a  stone,  we  need  not 
espair  of  getting  interest  out  of 
statistics ;  and  with  this  object  in 
view,  we  purpose,  in  this  and  a 
subsequent  article,  giving  to  our 


readers  a  resunie  of  the  progress 
and  present  condition  of  Java,  as 
detailed  in  recent  official  reports 
and  non-official  publications,  as 
well  as  a  coup  cTml  of  the  colonial 
policy  of  our  slow  and  steady 
neighbours,  who,  if  they  have 
ceased  to  be  our  rivals  on  the  sea 
and  our  competitors  in  the  market- 
places of  the  world,  have  of  late 
years  'dragged  their  slow  length, 
along '  to  competence  and  comfort, 
in  that  sure  and  easy  way  which 
generally  escapes  the  attention  of 
those  go-ahead  people  who  claimL 
the  English  language  for  their 
birthright,  and  Saxon  enterprise 
for  their  heirloom. 

According  to  the  Keport  for  1857, 
the  total  population  of  Java  and 
Madura  amounted  to  11^94,158 
souls.  This  computation  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  which  contain 
an  aggregate  population  of  some- 
thing less  than  6,000,000.  WeshaJl^ 
however,  in  this  article,  confine 
our  attention  to  Java  and  Madura^ 
which,  though  divided  by  a  narrow 
strait,  may  be  considered  as  one. 
territory,  extending  in  their  mean 
length  to  about  650,  and  in  their 
mean  breadth  to  about  100  English 
miles ;  so  that  its  average  popula- 
tion may  be  stated  at  about  180  to 
the  square  mile.  In  181 1,  when 
the  English  took  possession  of  Java 
in  order  to  rescue  that  magnificent 
island  from  the  hands  of  Napoleon, 
the  census  returns,  which,  how- 
ever, were  of  a  very  imperfect  cha- 
racter, ^ve  a  pomilation  of  only 
50  inhabitants  to  the  square  mile. 

But  if  these  returns  were  only  an 
approximation  to  accuracy,  the 
population  of  Java  has  become 
more  than  trebled  in  the  course  of 
the  last  half  century.*  The  total 
increase  of  the  population  as  com- 


*  Vide  Quartefiy  Revtew,  vol.  vi.  p.  502,  «xid  vol.  xvii.  p.  8t.  In  the  former  we 
find  the  population  of  Java  quoted  at  '  about  three  millions ;'  in  the  latter,  six  years 
subsequently,  at  4,615,270,  *  according  to  a  census  taken  in  the  year  18 15.' 
Accoztiing  to  this  estimate,  then,  we  find  that  the  population  of  Java  has  more  tbaa 
doubled  since  18 15,  a  fact  that  by  no  means  supports  Sir  Stamford  Saffles's  asseition. 
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parod  nitii  the  returns  of  1856, 
amounts  to  303,708.  Of  the  nearly 
12,000,000  imiabitants  of  Java,  the 
Eoropean  settlers  number  only 
20,331  (for  the  Dutch  GoYemment 
does  not  enooura^  the  emigration 
of  Europeans  to  its  East  Indian 
possessions) ;  the  Chinese,  138,356:* 
Arabians  and  other  Orientals, 
24,615;  free  natives  11,405,596; 
slaves,  all  of  \diom  were  manumit^ 
ted  by  the  Dutch  Government  in 
i86o,  5,260. 

In  1815,  according  to  the  autho- 
rity already  quoted,  there  were  up- 
wards of  40,000  slaves  in  Java,  a 
fa^t  which  proves  that  slavery 
could  never  have  been  a  popular 
^institution' in  the  island.  For 
many  years,  thanks  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  policy  adopted  by  ^ 
Stamford  Eames,  slaveAlealing  has 
been  considered  an  unprofitable 
vocation,  hence  it  has  grown  ^  small 
by  degrees  and  beautifully  less,' 
andatlast  dwindled  into  nonentity. 
Abolitionists  in  Java  were  pever 
indeed  marked  men — the  intended 
victims  of  the  revolver  bullets  or 
bowie  knives  of  indignant  slave- 
holders ;  nor  were  they  ever  fright- 
ened from  their  propriety  by  the 
threats  of  their  non-abolitionist 
neighbours  to  rebel  because  they 
oould  not  have  everything  exactly 
as  they  wished  it.  Slave-owners 
in  Java  have  invariably  manu- 
mitted their  *  property'  after  a 
certain  period  of  faithful  servitude, 
or,  by  will,  immediately  after  their 
deatn;  and  newspaper  proprietors 
— ^f or  the  fourth  estate  is  creditably 
represented  in  Java,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vexatious  burdens  imposed 
Bpon  it  by  the  Home  Government 
— ^have  systematically  refused  to  ad- 
vertise slave  auctions.    We  have 


read  indeed  some  harrowing  ac- 
counts of  slave-deiJing  in  Java,  of 
in&moQS  Chinese  and  Arabian 
Legrees ;  but  such  cases  are  so  few 
and  far  between,  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  r^ard  them  as  additional 
evidence  tomeabhorrence  in  which 
the  very  principle  of  slavery  has 
always  been  held  in  Java.  It  is 
even  said  that  the  5260  slaves  last 
year  emancipated  by  the  Legislature 
of  Holland,  received  the  gift  of 
freedom  with  a  vague  appreh^ision 
that  what  was  intended  for  a  boon 
might  prove  to  be  a  calamitjr. 

In  the  population  estimates 
already  given  we  have  not  included 
the  Dutch  army  in  India,  which 
in  1857  amounted  to  26,338  mmi, 
of  whom  10,765  were  Europeans^ 
437  Africans,  and  15,036  Malays 
and  Javanese.  In  consequence  of 
recent  disturbances  in  Java,  influ- 
enced, there  can  be  no  doubt,  by 
the  happily  suppressed  revolts  in 
British  India,the  armyhassincebeen 
considerably  increased,  especially 
in  the  European  element.  By  the 
constitution  of  Holland,  however, 
Dutch  soldiers,  at  no  time,  we 
should  say,  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance, very  formidable  defen- 
ders of  their  country's  cause,  can- 
not be  sent  otherwise  than  as 
volunteers  to  India;  and  their 
ambition  for  mihta^  distinction 
in  that  torrid  region  does  not  seem 
to  be  sufficient  to  induce  the  full 
complement  of  Dutch  fighting  men 
to  enter  the  Indian  service,  from 
which  it  appears  but  a  very  few 
ever  return.  The  G;ovemment  has 
therefore  been  compelled  to  enlist 
mercenaries  in  its  cause,  and  large 
numbers  of  needy  vagabonds,  of 
our  own  Crimean  foreign-legion 
stamp,  have  entered  its  service; 


'thatwherover  the  Dutch  iDflnence  has  prevailed  in  ihe  Eastern  seaa,  depopulation 
has  followed.'  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  it  was  ai  part  of  Sir  Stamford's 
duty  to  be  a  'good  hater  of  the  Dutch.' 

*  In  consequence  of  the  tradition  that  prevails  among  the  Chinese,  that  their  coun- 
try is  doomed  to  fall  by  the  hands  of  a  woman,  all  female  emigration  from  China  is 
strictly  forbidden.  H«noe  the  Chinese  settlers  in  Java,  generally  called  in  derision 
'Water  Chinese,*  are  exclusively  males.  They  live  in  a  state  of  undisguised  concu- 
binage  with  the  Javanese  women  (of  whom  there  are  about  700,000  more  than  men) ; 
bat  on  returning  to  their  country  they  are  forbidden  to  take  with  them  their  silver 
or  their  children,  who  are  consequently  censused  among  the  native  Javanese ;  their 
vilver,  however,  for  which  they  seem  to  entertain  greater  affection  than  for  tiieir 
children,  they  generally  succeed,  in  spite  of  prohibitions,  in  carrying  away  with  them. 
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though  from  recent  accounts  it  ap- 
pears that  they  are  more  likely  to 
encourage  disaffection  in  the  army 
than  to  suppress  revolt 

The  native  chieftains  or  princes 
in  Java,  who  are  supported  oy  the 
Dutch  Qovemment  during  good  be- 
haviouTj  and  whose  united  salaries 
or  subsidies  amounted  in  1857  to 
1,834,070  guilders,  number  106. 1.05 ; 
tney  would  therefore  seem  to  oe  as 
plentiful  as  pretty  girls  in  England, 
or  smoke^ed  barons  in  Ger- 
many. The  Dutch  Government,  it 
may  be  inferred,  is  compelled,  as  a 
matter  of  eiroeaiency,  to  support 
these  miserable  and  superstitious 
tj^rants  in  the  exercise  of  their 
little  brief  authority  u{K)n  the  sub- 
ject  race,  and  to  connive  at  their 
cruelties,  for  which  the  gallows 
would  be  their  fitting  reward,  in 
order  not  to  provoke  their  hostility. 
In  the  same  way  certain  heathens 
are  said  to  prostrate  themselves 
before  the  shrine  of  the  devil,  not 
for  any  love  or  reverence  they  bear 
him,  but  in  order  that  he  may  be- 
come their  friend  and  do  them  no 
harm. 

The  native  priests,  who  seem  to 
be  about  as  learned  as  are  the  five- 
guinea  philological  doctors  of  the 
University  of  Giessen,  who  swarm 
now  in  such  prolific  numbers  in 
our  English  ^  educational'  establish- 
ments, number  56,993.  The  official 
report  merely  records  their  num- 
bers ;  for  their  doings  we  have  had 
to  refer  to  other  authorities,  and 
shall  deal  further  with  them  in  our 
second  article.  From  the  evidence 
before  us,  we  may  observe  in  pass- 
ing, they  appear  to  be  |tn  ignorant 
ana  grosslv  superstitious  class  of 
duU-headed,  dirty,  lying,  lazy 
scoundrels,  more  fit  to  hang  from 
the  gallows  than  to  serve  at  the 
altar,  but  whom,  nevertheless,  the 
Dutch  Government  finds  it  expe- 
dient to  propitiate,  by  forbidding 
any  interference  with  them  on  the 
part  of  Christian  missionaries  in 


the  exercise  of  their  revolting  rites 
and  degrading  ceremonies.* 

The  commercial  statistics  of  this 
nu^;nificent  colony  are  very  en- 
comraging,  and  prove  that  the 
Dutch  have  found  in  Java  that  de- 
sired stone  for  which  philosophers 
have  for  ages  sought  in  vain — ^that 
which  turns  all  that  it  touches  into 
gold.  In  185^  the  imports  repre- 
sented a  total  value  of  63,624,569 
guilders,  and  the  exports  of 
105,923,884  guilders.  In  1848  the 
imports  and  exports  amounted  only 
to  about  half  these  totals.  As  the 
country  is  inhabited  by  mixed  races 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  so  its 
commercial  transactions  extend  to 
almost  every  portion  of  the  habi- 
table globe.  Its  most  important 
customers,  however,  are  HoUand, 
England,  China  and.  Japan,  whose 
imports  were  respectively  1 2,526,800 
guilders,  8,121,808  guilders, 
1,8^1,049  guilder^  and  1,951,461 
guilders.  In  the  export  statistics 
Holland  is  down  for  75,954,705 
guilders;  England  for  831,451 
guilders ;  China  for  4,975,672,  and 
Japan  for  908,859  guilders.  Ac- 
cording to  a  supplementary  esti- 
mate in  1858,  Holland  imported 
from  Java  produce  to  the  amount 
of  75,183,800  guilders,  and  in  1859 
to  the  amount  of  80,046,800  guil- 
ders ;  whilst  for  the  same  years  the 
importations  into  England  from 
Java  are  estimated  respectively  at 
756,^00  guilders,  and  3,003,900 
guilaers. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
very  large  proportion  of  the  trade 
with  Java  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dutch  Government,  represented  in 
its  commercial  transactions  by  the 
Dutch  Trading  Company,  whose 
history  we  shall  record  in  a  subse- 
quent portion  of  this  article.  In 
order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  importance  of  this  portion  of 
the  trade  with  Java,  we  submit  to 
their  attention  the  following  tabu- 
lar statement  of  the  total  value  of 


*  The  Protestant  Dutch  clergy  in  Jara  number  only  twenty-nine ;  the  BonuuL 
Catholic  clergy  number  ten.  Their  salaries  are  paid  and  their  sphere  of  labour  fixed 
by  the  Colonial  Gh>yemment,  and  every  proselytizing  attempt  on  their  part  is  strictly 
forbidden.  In  Batavia  there  is  also  an  English  Episcopal  church,  supported  by  the 
British  residents. 
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goods  imported  into,  and  of  pro- 
duce exported  from.  Java  and  Ma- 
dura  since  1848.  Tne  intermediate 
values  were  for  the  account  of  the 
Dutch  Government  in  audit  with 
the  Dutch  Trading  Company.    In 


Imports. 


this  statement  we  have  retained 
the  Dutch  currency,  but  our  readers 
can  obtain  the  value  of  the  present 
equivalent  in  English  currency  by 
dividing  by  twelve  and  adding  two 
per  cent,  to  the  total : — 

Exports. 


1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
1856 

1857 


We  may  here  add,  that  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica and  Java  has  of  late  years  in- 
creased to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent. 

The  principal  item  in  the  list  of 
articles  imported  into  Java  is 
cotton  goods  from  Europe  and 
America,  representing  a  value  of 
12,602,000  guilders.*  Before  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
Java,  whose  trade  was  then  but  in 
its  infancy,  proved  an  excellent 
market  for  Belgian  manufactures, 
which  of  course  are  now  subject  to 
the  same  duties  that  are  imposed 
on  the  superior  and  cheaper  articles 
of  British  manufacture.  The  cotton 
and  other  manufacturers  of  Bel- 
gium indeed  now  deeply  regret  the 
obstinacy  of  1830 — as  South  Caro- 
lina and  her  sisters  in  revolt  may 
hereafter  regret  the  obstinacy  of 
186 1 — and '  cast  a  longing,  lingering 
look  behind'  on  the  pronts  which 
that  obstinacy  has  diverted  from 


Total  Value. 

For  Private 
Account. 

Total  Value. 

For  Private 
Account. 

QuUders, 

Guilders, 

Guilders, 

Guilders. 

.     31, 385,7' «     . 

20,691,754 

1848 

•     53,064,476     . 

18,605,322 

.     30,017,588    . 

23,704,184 

1849 

.     61,196,697     . 

i9t97o,435 

.     3i»85'2,667     . 

24,030,856 

1850 

.     59,106,806     . 

20,158,457 

.     43,631,090    . 

30,154,719 

185 1 

.     73,789,056     . 

25,828,055 

.     40,292,694    . 

31,516,575 

1852 

.     58,846,897     . 

23,687,623 

.     44,280,603    . 

31,984,911 

1853 

.     71,692,956     . 

28,083,514 

.    63,775,347    • 

40,308,200 

1854 

.     74,385,420     . 

32,648,581 

.     47,981,860    . 

32.994,263 

1855 

.     84,112,397     . 

34,261,962 

.     57,305,826    . 

36,671,907 

1856 

.  105,726,122     . 

41,369,978 

.    63,624,569    . 

38,638,028 

1857 

•   '05,923,884     . 

48,529,311 

their  own  exchequer  to  flow  into 
that  of  Endish  and  Dutch  manu- 
facturers. For  though  the  Dutch 
are  generally  known  only  as  a  ma- 
ritime and  commercial  people,  who 
have  plodded  their  way  to  wealth 
and  comfort  through,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  not  very  sweet-savoured 
slough,  yet  be  it  known  that  a 
manufacturing  interest  has  of  late 
years  been  developed  ia  Holland, 
and  that  Dutch  manufacturers  are 
rapidly  multiplying  in  wealth  and 
nimibers.  The  Dutch  Government 
has  found  it  expedient  to  fix  the 
import  duties  in  Java  at  what  we 
thiiik  a  very  high  scale ;  but  only 
50  per  cent,  of  these  duties  are 
levied  on  goods  imported  with  a 
certificate  of  Dutch  origin.  Of 
course,  so  long  as  Belgium  consti- 
tuted an  integral  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  tne  Netherlands,  her 
manufactures  were  admitted  into 
Java  on  payment  of  the  duties 
levied  on  goods  accompanied  with 


*  Most  of  these  cotton  fabrics  are  imported  for  the  use  of  the  resident  Europeans, 
whom  the  climate  compels  to  wear  nothing  but  light  cotton  and  linen  fabrics  ;  so  that 
it  is  somewhat  strange  that  this  item  is  not  much  larger  than  it  is,  since  the  natives 
elothe  themselves  exclusiyely  with  cotton  stuffs.  According  to  this  official  report,  it 
would  appear  that  the  people  of  Java  spend  only  about  one  shilling  and  ninepenoe  each 
annually  on  clothing.  It  is  quite  true  that  many  of  the  natives  still  adhere  to  the 
fashion  borrowed  from  the  Qarden  of  Eden,  and  that  none  of  them  wear  more  than  a 
glight  garment  round  the  loins,  and  a  calico  turban  on  the  head ;  but  even  these 
articles  of  clothing  must  cost  them  more  than  one  and  ninepence  a  year  each.  As 
the  import  duties  on  cotton  stuffs  are  very  high  in  Java,  and  the  coast,  unguarded  by 
a  preventive  serrice,  offers  remarkable  facilities  fox  smuggling  operations,  tlus  estimate 
is,  we  suspect,  but  a  fraction  of  the  real  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  that  find  their 
way  from  Manchester  into  Java, 
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a  certificate  of  Dutdi  origin.  Bat 
when  Belgium — ^thanks  to  Lord 
Falmerston,  the  political  Sir  Cress- 
well  Cresswell  of  1830 — ^became  on 
her  own  petition  diyorced  from 
Holland,  Java  depended  exclusively 
on  England  for  its  supply  of  cotton 
BtuS&,  as  the  Belgian  manufacturers 
strove  in  vain  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  with  the  manufacturers  of 
Manchester. 

Thirty  years  have  now  passed 
since  the  Belgian  revolution,  and 
the  Dutch  have  at  length  succeeded, 
in  their  slow  and  steady  way,  in 
obtaining  a  fair  share  of  the  Inoian 
markets  for  their  own  manufac- 
tures, which  though  by  no  means 
of  a  superfine  quality,  can.  to  a 
certain  extent,  compete  witn  the 
inferior  class  of  English  manufac- 
tures, in  consequence  of  the  re- 
duced import  duty  they  have  to 
Eay.  Their  range  of  manufactures, 
owever,  is  at  present  very  limited ; 
the  necessary  spirit  of  enterprise  is 
still  wanting,  and  though  we  grant 
that  they  have  done  much  in  de- 
veloping the  industrial  resourced 


of  Holland,  yet  it  is  thdr  own 
fault  that  they  have  not  done 
more. 

Next  to  cotton  stufis  in  the  list 
of  imports  for  1857,  stand  wine  and 
spirits  for  1,653^000  guilders.  In  tins 
torrid  region  Europeans,  Chinese, 
and  natives*  freely  indulge  in  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits.  In  European 
families  especially  the  consimiption 
of  wines  and  spirituous  liquors  is 
very  great  The  geneva  bottle  and 
the  cigar-box  are  always  at  hand, 
ajoid  in  this  hot  climate  the  former 
does  its  subtle  work  of  destruction 
even  more  rapidly  than  in  Europe. 
'  To  a  stranger,'  writes  an  American 
traveller  from  Java,  'it  seems  as  if 
a  Dutchman  in  this  colony  went 
through  the  following  routine,  and 
I  beheve  it  is  tolerably  correct. 
When  he  gets  up  he  takes  a  glass 
of  schnapps  and  smokes ;  before 
his  "little  breakfast"  at  eight 
o'clock  he  has  another  glass  of 
schnapps,  and  after  it  he  smokes  i 
all  the  forenoon  he  smokes,  ana 
mavhap  wets  his  whistle  as  well ; 
ana  before  the  breakfast  at  noon 


*  We  need  hardly  remind  our  readers  that  tike  nativeB  of  Jara  are  mosUj 
Mahommedana,  and,  as  soch,  are  strictly  forbidden  hy  the  Koran  to  taste  <^ 
intoodcating  liqnors ;  this  prdiibiiioa,  howeTer,  seems  to  be  little  heeded  by  the 
profeflsors  of  the  Mahommedan  faith.  The  Persian  poet,.H&fiz,  is  the  author  of  a 
drinking  song  very  popular,  in  a  garbled  form,  among  the  MahommedanB  of  JaTa, 
which  luuEi  bmn  thus  ably  translated  into- French  : — 

Porte  ees  verres  ik  la  r<Hide, 

Enfant^  et  remplis-lee  de  rin ; 
Tons  les  manx  dont  la  vie  aboAde 

Sont  ga§ris  par  ce  jus  dlTin. 
Si  ton  front  a  d^j^  des  rides, 

1^  tu  crains  la  longueur  des  units, 
Jettes  dans  ces  flammes  liquides 

Tes  souTenirs  et  tes  ennuis  I 

lioin  de  norm  ce  buYenr  moroie 

Qui  pleure  to^ours  sea  vingt  ans ; 
Ces  yins,  couleur  d'ambre  et  de  rose^ 

Yoild.  les  fleors  et  le  printemps ! 
Tent  est  fan^  dans  nos  parterres  ? 

Le  roesignol  fnit  nos  berceaux  ? 
Trinquons ;  le  eliqnetis  des  yerrea 

K'est-ce  pas  le  ehant  des  oiseaux  t 

Laissons  la  fortune  traitresse 

Ch^  les  sots  et  les  m^chans  ; 
Que  nons  donnerait  la  richesse  ? 

Yoid  du  Tin,  void  des  chants  ! 
Chaque  nnit  je  r§Yois  en  songe 

Une  ingrate  qui  m'a  trahi ; 
O  vin  1  rends-moi  ce  doux  mensouge, 

Y^rse  moi  Tamonr  et  ronbli  I 
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lie  takes  schnapps  again.  Again  he 
smokes,  and  then  tarns  in  for  his 
siesta ;  that  concluded,  he  takes  tea 
and  schnapps,  and  smokes;  and 
when  he  is  dressed  takes  schnapps 
and  bitters  to  give  him  an  appe- 
tite for  his  dinner.  He  bolts  this 
meal  to  get  at  his  cigar,  and  after 
smoking  all  the  time  he  is  taking 
lis  digestive  drive  or  lounge,  he 
sits  all  the  evening  drinking  his 
"grock"  (grog)  of  geneva,  with  a 
glance  of  water  in  it,  and  consumes 
his  weed  the  while.'  It  is  well 
known  that  sudden  deaths  are  of 
fearful  frequency  among  the  Euro- 
pean population  of  Java ;  and  if  we 
could  trace  this  evil  to  its  root,  we 
should,  we  expect,  generally  find  it 
in  a  geneva  bottle.  Meanwhile,  the 
vulgar  but  wealthy  little  Dutch 
town  of  Scheidam,  with  its  crowds 
of  distilleries,  flourishes  on  the 
livers  and  purses  of  the  settlers  and 
natives  of  Java — ^the  El  Dorado  of 
vitriol-mongers,  in  which  they 
transmute  the  concoctions  of  their 
stills  into  gold. 

Iron  and  machinery,  mostly  from 
England  and  Holland,  are  down  for 
a  total  value  of  1,118,000  guilders 
— ^but  this  is  exclusive  of  the  ma- 
chinery sent  out  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  its  own  use.  This  machi- 
nery consists,  for  the  greater  part, 
of  miplements  for  sugar  mills ;  for 
the  preparation  of  coffee  for  the 


European  markets;  for  steamers; 
and  a  variety  of  public  works  which 
are  being  carried  out  by  tJie  various 
Crown  and  municipal  authorities  of 
the  island.  These  public  works  are 
of  a  very  extensive  character,  and  are 
fully  described  in  the  official  report. 
Roads  are  laid,  bridges  are  thrown 
over  the  inland  streams,  fields  and 
waste  land  irrigated  and  brought 
into  cultivation  j  Batavia  and  Soura- 
baya  are  to  be  lighted  by  gas ;  and 
a  Dutch  (!)  railway  contractor  has 
recently  been  commissioned  to  pro- 
vide the  capital  of  Java  witn  a 
railway,  for  which  the  Colonial 
Government  is  to  pay  him 
125,000,000  guilders. 

We  need  but  refer  to  any  cyclo- 
paedia for  evidence  of  the  extraor- 
dinary productiveness  of  Java.  In 
the  tabular  statement  already  sub- 
mitted to  our  readers^  the  great 
difference  between  the  nnports  and 
the  e™)rts  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
remarked.  Coffee  and  sugar,  how- 
ever, form,  as  they  always  have 
done,  the  two  leading  articles  of 
export.  The  following  statement 
respecting  the  export  of  coffee  and 
sugar  from  Java  from  1853  to  1857, 
would  almost  justify  the  assertion 
that  the  cultivation  of  these  two 
articles  in  Java  had  reached  its 
climax ;  not,  however,  for  the  lack 
of  fertility,  but  for  the  kck  of 
labour. 


For  Private 

Acccount  to 

HoUand. 

Total  Qnantity 

for 
Private  Aooount. 

For  the  Dutch 
GoTemment. 

Total  Exports. 

1853- 

Coffee      . 
Sugar     • 

60,543,15 
463,193,64 

.     179,773,69     . 
.     796,886,60     . 

839,800,98     . 
971,346,65     . 

1,019,574,67 
1,768,233,25 

1854. 

Coffee 
Sugar      . 

54,804,38 
601,183,80 

.      163,093,41     . 
.     868,927,54     . 

854,502,19     . 
904,540,23     . 

T,oi7, 595,60 
1,773,467,77 

1855. 

Coffee     . 
Sugar     » 

40,175,86 
499*548,33 

.     151,622,03     . 
.     730,450*19     • 

1,112,643,69     . 
930,180,37     . 

1,264,265,92' 
1,660,638,56 

M 

1856. 

. 

1 

Coffee     . 
Sugar     • 

18,577,43 
561,661,20 

.       93*365^39     • 
.     809,221,^3     . 

1,095,04*2,86     . 
1,188,235,62     . 

1,188,408,25 

n  197,456, 85 

a; 

1857. 

Coffee 
Sugar 

50,649,47 
636,867,66 

.       96,538,94     . 
.     944,704,29     . 

880,301,38     . 
751,630,46     . 

976,839,42 
•1,696, 334, 75  J 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  state- 
ment, that  in  proportion  as  the 
Government  exports  of  coffee  in- 


crease, the  exports  for  private  ac- 
count decrease ;  and  as  the  former 
decrease^  the  latter  increase.    It  is 
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thus  very  evident  that  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  coffee  plant,  in 
which  it5o,ooo  families  are  em- 
ployed, tiie  force  of  available  labour 
can  no  further  go.  In  fact,  the 
number  of  plants  now  under  culti- 
vation is  considerably  less  than  it 
was  in  1855,  when  it  reached 
228,640,542,  which  produced 
1,147,010  picob  of  coffee :  in  1857, 
there  were  212,063,782  plants  im- 
der  cultivation,  which  produced 
892,062  picols  of  coffee.  In  1855, 
tMs  cofi^  cost   the  Qovemment 

8  goilders  90  cents  per  picol,  and 
resized  at  the  coffee  sales  in  Hol- 
land 30  guilders  15  one-tenth  cents ; 
in  1857,  the  cost  price  of  the  coffee 
exported  by  the  Government  was 

9  guilders  52  cents  per  picol, 
which  was  sold  in  Holland  for  37 
guilders  9^  cents  per  picol.  These 
figures  will  show  what  a  very 
profitable  concern  the  coffee  gardens 
of  Java  must  have  proved  for  the 
Dutch  Government 

In  1857,  the  produce  exported 
from  Java  for  the  account  of  the 
Dutch  Government  realized  the 
foUowing  amounts  :— 

Gmlden, 
Co£fee     .    .    .    .    .     30,519,685 

Sugar 21,618,378 

Tin 8,879,482 

Indigo 2,769,786 

Tea* 1,150,343 

Cochineal    ....  124,330 

We  have  not  given  the  detailed 
list  of  all  the  produce  sold  on  ac- 
count of  the  Government,  for  its 
transactions  embrace  a  very  exten- 
sive assortment  of  articles ;  but 
those  we  have  given  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  enable  our  readers  to  see 
to  what  extent  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment is  carrying  on  its  commercial 
i^airs  in  Java.  The  sum  total 
realized  by  the  Government  for  its 
imports  at  the  Trading  Company's 
sales  in  1857,  amounted  to 
66,980,861  guilders.  In  the  same 
year  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
from  Java  and  Madura  were,  for 
the  Government,  57,394,573;  for 
private  account,  48,529,31 1  guilders; 


the  export  duties  amounted  to 
3,425,970,  and  the  import  duties  to 
5,303,337  guilders  ;  2643  ships  were 
cleared  inwards,  and  2705  outwards. 
The  entire  inland  revenue  amounted 
to  67,003,361  guilders,  inclusive  of 
9,706,124  guilders  for  the  sale  of 
opium,  opium  fetrming,  and  opium 
smoking-house  licenses.  On  balanc- 
ing accounts  for  the  year,  about 
20,000,000  guilders  were  placed  to 
the  credit  of  the  Government  in 
the  Trading  Company's  ledger ;  but 
this  suin,iarge  as  it  is,  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  extraordinary  demands 
on  the  exchequer,  several  millions 
below  the  balance  of  the  previous 
six  years.  When  will  our  Engli^ 
colonies  prove  so  profitable  to  the 
mother  country  ^ 

In  the  summary  we  have  just 
given  of  the  exports  and  imports 
of  Java,  we  have  mentioned  only 
those  articles  which  figure  strongest 
in  the  report.  There  is  a  host  of 
others  which  we  have  passed  over, 
among  which  we  may  mention 
arack,  hides,  canes,  india-rubber, 
tobacco,  nutmeg,  cinnamon,  pep- 
per, ^umj  whicn  are  currently 
quoted  articles  of  exportation.  In 
the  list  of  imports  the  report  men- 
tions sixty-eight  different  artides 
of  merchandize  sent  from  Holland 
with  certificates  of  Dutch  origin, 
all  of  which,  as  well  as  many  others, 
seem  to  meet  with  a  ready  sale. 
European  manufactures,  from  Pa- 
lais-royal jewellery  to  Brunmiagem 
trumpery,  can  generall^r  command 
a  market  in  Java,  notwithstanding 
the  very  onerous  duties  with  which 
they  are  .taxed.  Preserved  pro- 
visions, silk,  woollen,  and  copper 
goods ;  perfumery — 01  which  large 
quantities  are  sent  froin  France — 
household  furniture,  hardware, 
cutlery,  marine  stores,  china,  earth- 
enware, and  glass — ^anything  and 
ever^rthing  can  there  find  a  market ; 
and  in  Holland  there  are  few  per- 
sons who  do  not  dabble  in  mercan- 
tile speculations  in  Java.  We  have 
seen  that  the  merchants  of  Java 
have — as  indeed  they  always  have 


*  In  1857,  there  were  in  the  Goyemment  phwtatiohs  14,729,700  tea-shmbs  under 
oultlyation,  -which  produced  nearly  -2,000,000  English  pounds  of  tea,  and  gave 
employment  to  110,000  families. 
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had  —  considerable  commercial 
transactions  with  China  and  Japan ; 
and  through  their  instrumentality 
it  mav  be  that  every  John  Chinar 
man  nas  long  ago  been  supplied 
■with  that  calico  nightcap  with 
which  Mr.  Bright  was  once  so  anx- 
ious to  invest  the  pi^-tailed  crania 
of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

It  appears  from  the  statistics  al- 
ready given  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  trade  with  Java  is 
m  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Govern- 
ment, represented  in  its  commer- 
cial  transactions  by  the  well-known 
Dutch  Trading  Company.  The 
coffee  sales  of  that  company,  held 
alternately  at  Amsterdam  ana  Hot- 
terdam,  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
are  familiar  to  the  mind  of  Min- 
dng^lane.^  At  these  sales  nearly  a 
million  picols  of  coffee  are  annu- 
ally disposed  of  to  the  brokers  of 
Holland  for  their  customers  in  Ger- 
inany,  France,  and  Eussia.  The 
different  kinds  of  Java  coffee  have 
obtained  a  very  high  character  for 
their  excellence,  and  are  now  quoted 
at  nearly  a  hundred  per  cent,  in 
advance  of  the  prices  of  1846.  The 
company's  sugar,  tea,  tin,  indigo, 
and  spice  sales  are  also  of  great 
commercial  importance,  and  con- 
tribute very  largely  to  that  mer- 
cantile prosperity  which,  thanks 
to  this  company,  has  returned  to 
«  the  Netherlands. 

The  Dutch  Trading  Company 
was  established  m  182^.  for  the 
purpose  of  extending  and  develop- 
ing the  commercial  and  industrial 
resources  of  the  Netherlands  colo- 
nies in  general,  and  of  Netherlands 
India  in  particular.  According  to 
its  fifty-ninth  article,  the  object 
contemplated  by  this  company  is 
*to^  cany  out  commercial  trans- 
actions, both  on  its  own  account 
and  on  commission,  to  and  from  all 
such  places  as  offer  a  fair  prospect 
of  domg  business,  or  where  the 
directors  may  think  that,  though 
occasioning  a  certain  present  sacri- 
fice, new  fields  of  enterprise  may 
be  opened  to  the  commerce  and  in- 
dustry of  the  Netherlands.  It 
devolves  upon  the  company^  as  the 
special  purpose  of  its  constitution, 
to  promote  trade  between  Hollana 
and  the  East  Indies  and  China,  as 
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well  as  the  coasting  trade  of  IncUa. 
This  company  is,  as  has  already 
been  remarked,  the  agent  or  the 
representative  of  the  Government 
in  its  commercial  transactions  with 
the  Dutch  Indian  possessions.  The 
system  which  some  thirty  years 
ago  was  introduced  into  Nether- 
lands India  by  the  Government 
with  respect  to  cultuur-contracteny 
or  State  contracts  for  the  cultiva- 
tion and  preparation  of  coffee  and 
sugar,  renders  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  Government  should 
be  assisted  by  such  a  commercial 
corporation  as  the  Dutch  Trading 
Company;  for  without  the  very 
efficient  aid  rendered  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  this  company,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  multi- 
farious commercial  transactions 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  want 
of  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Dutch 
merchants  at  the  time  when  Java 
was  restored  to  Holland,  have  de- 
volved on  the  Grovernment  of  the 
Netherlands.  The  revolution  of 
1795  and  the  domination  of  the 
French  in  Holland,  the  Napo- 
leonic annihilation  of  two-thirds 
of  the  National  Debt,  on  whose 
interest  many  fMuilies  were  entirely 
dependent,  as  well  as  man^  other 
imtoward  events,  had  contributed 
in  a  great  measure  to  render  enter- 
prise in. Holland  conspicuous  by 
its  absence.  The  old  East  India 
Company,  effete  and  bankrupt,  had 
been  dissolved,  whilst  shippmgwas 
annihilated  by  the  Continental 
blockade  and  the  English  embargo : 
it  was  only  now  and  then  that  a 
Dutch  ship,  provided  with  an  im- 
perial license,  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  India ;  and  when,  in  181 1, 
the  English  drove  out  General 
Janssens,  whom  Napoleon  had  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Java, 
m  place  of  the  ferocious  Daendels, 
the  last  blow  was  given,  and  enter- 
prise was  dead.  Nor  did  the  dead 
Dones  give  any  sign  of  returning 
life  when,  in  18 16,  Java  was  re- 
stored to  its  old  masters.  There 
was  work,  profitable  employment, 
for  merchants  and  capitalists,  but 
none  would  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
wheel.  In  this  emergency  the 
Government  came  forward,  and, 
much  as  sound  political  economists 
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deprecate  Qovemment  commercial 
monopolies,  it  has  been,  since  1824, 
a  commercial  firm,  assisted  by  the 
Trading  Company,  who  undertook 
to  sell  and  buy,  warehouse  and  ship 
for  its  principals,  at  a  commission 
of  four  per  cent.,  which,  however, 
of  late  years  has  been  reduced  to 
two  per  cent.  The  merchants  of 
the  Netherlands  now  indeed  com- 

Elain  very  loudly  of  the  wrong  in- 
icted  on  their  interests  by  the 
extensive  commercial  transactions 
of  the  Government,  declaring  that 
trade  is  not  its  legitimate  field  of 
operation,  that  they  are  competent 
to  the  task  of  developing  tne  re- 
sources of  the  colonies,  and  that 
with  that  task  merchants,  and  not 
the  Qovemment,  ought  to  be  solely 
entrusted.  But  while  they  grumble 
and  growl  they  should  remember 
the  lesson  conveyed  to  them  in  the 
well-known  history  of  Columbus 
and  the  egg ;  for  had  not  the  Qo- 
vemment shown  them  hm  to  de- 
velop those  resources,  simple  as  the 
method  was,  the  fertile  and  beau- 
tiful island  of  Java  would  have 
remained  to  them  'a  barren  and 
unfruitful  land;  thorns  would  have 
come  up  in  her  palaces :  nettles 
and  brambles  in  the  lortresses 
thereof ; — ^a  habitation  •  for  dragons 
and  a  court  for  owls.' 

There  can  be  no  questjpn  what- 
ever that  the  Dutch  are  an  end- 
nently-  wealthy  people,  and  that 
they  nave  made,  their  wealth  by 
their  plodding  industiy  and  mer^ 
cantile  shrewdness.  But  though 
wealthy,  no  people  on  earth  are  so 
shv  of  enterprise,  properly  so- 
called,  as  the  Dutch.  The  business 
they  transact  must  be  a  safe  busi- 
ness, subject  to  very  little  risk  or 
fluctuation:  their  markets  must  be 
closed  marKets,  their  profits  must 
be  palpable,  or  they  will  not  make 
a  bid.  Those  lofty  warehouses 
which  line  the  odorous  canals  of 
Amsterdam,  and  in  which,  during 
two  centuries,  were  stored  the  rich 
produce  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West,*  were  the  receptacles  of  goods 
which  were  not  bought  or  sold  by 


l»lls  of  exchange :  their  mercantile 
transactions  were  matters  of  bar- 
ter of  the  true  coin  of  the  mint 
But  the  age  of  exclusive  markets, 
of  commercial  monopolies,  is  past, 
and  Holland  has  become  what 
Qoldsmith  years  ago  described  it 
to  be,  the  country  *  where  wealth 
accumulates  and  men  decay.'  For 
as  in  individuals,  beauty  unsap- 
ported  by  virtue  becomes  a  fatal 
gift,  so  in  States — let  Spain  bear 
witness — ^wealth,  unaccompanied 
with  a  life-sustaining  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, becomes  as  rottenness  to 
the  bones  of  the  body  politic.  The 
immense  wealth  hoarded  by  the 
Dutch  in  the  seventeenth  and 
ei^teenth  centuries  could  not 
strictly  be  said  to  be  the  result  of 
oonmiercial  enterprise,  for  enter- 
prise implies  a  certain  proportion 
of  risk  and  fluctuation ;  while  the 
transactions  by  which  the  Dutch 
made  their  almost  fabulous  fortunes 
scarcely  admitted  the  chance  of  a 
loss.  They  had  their  own  closed 
markets,  in  which  they  commanded 
their  own  prices,  on  the  principle 
once  imputed  to  them  by  Canning— 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the 

Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 

Free  trade  and  navigation  laws, 
which  l^ve  demolish^  their  mo- 
nopolies, had  not  then  impeared  to 
them  even  in  a  dream.  They  knew 
where  was  the  cheapest  market, 
and,  after  considerable  haggling, 
they  bought ;  they  knew  where  was 
the  dearest  market — ^for  it  was 
their  own  monopoly — ^and  of  course 
they  sold.  It  was  not  required 
that  their  youth  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  that  portion 
of  arithmetic  which  demonstrates 
the  averages  of  profit  avid  loss;  that 
would  have  been  a  work  of  superero- 
gation, and  in  such  works  Dutch 
merchants  had  no  faith  whatever. 
But  this  system  of  business  was  not 
enterprise,  it  was  mere  barter,  in 
which  the  Amsterdam  and  Zealand 
merchants  generally  took  care  to 
get  the  best  of  the  bargain^    It  was 


*  Thus  Hnygens  speaks  of  Amsterdam  as  'PaJdiuis  vam  Oost  en  West,  tweemaai 
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this  safe  but  enervating  system  of 
trading  that  filled  their  warehouses 
and  coffers,  that  built  their  splen- 
did dwellings,  that  freighted  their 
merchantmen  with  precious  mer^ 
chandize,  and  that  still  enables 
them  to  indulge  in  the  glorious 
luxury  of  doing  good  to  fiie  dis- 
tressed and  the  unhappy.  It  was 
by  means  of  the  wealth  accumulated 
by  that  system  that  the  oligarchy 
of  the  Heerengracht  and  the 
Keizersgracht  kept  the  States  in 
awe,  made  them  obedient  to  their 
behests,  and  brought  princes  with 
deficient  exchequers  to  crave  from 
them  a  loan. 

But  these  things  are  changed 
now.  The  interests  of  a  monopoly 
are  necessarily  conservative,  while 
the  political  tendencies  of  the 
Dutcn  have  become  essentially 
liberal.  The  now  effete  and  ex- 
ploded nobility  of  the  Netherlands 
were,  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity 
and  ascendancy,  haughty  and  over- 
bearing! Irritated  at  those  liberal 
tendencies  which  owed  their  origin 
to  Spanish  tyranny,  they  sullenly 
gave  up  the  battle  they  had  pro- 
voked, but  were  powerless  to  con- 
tinue, and  left  the  field  to  their 
enemies.  They  withdrew  from  all 
share  in  the  government  of  a 
countnr  in  which  they  were  mis- 
trusted, and  vould  know  nothing 
of  a  constitution  whose  Magrta 
Charta  was  to  be  guarded  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people. 
There  was  for  a  time  a  renewal  of 
the  ancient  struggle  between  the 
X)atricians  and  the  plebeians,  but 
the  latter  won  an  easy  victory,  for 
they  had  but  to  war  with  shadows. 
The  wealth  indeed  remained  in  the 
coffers  of  those  who  made  it,  but 
the  political  power  of  the  Nether- 
lanos  fell  into  the  hsuids  of  the 
people.  Under  the  first  Prince  of 
the  dynasty  which  was  placed  by 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  on  the 
throne  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
Xi^tricians  indeed  regained  a  por- 
tion of  the  political  influence  they 
had  lost ;  but  in  the  exercise  of  it 
they  alienated  Belgiimi,  and  un- 
wittingly prepared  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  that  liberal  consti- 
tution of  1848  which,  by  again 
placing  poUtical  power  in  the  hands 


of  the  people,  warded  off  the 
threatened  revolution  and  saved 
the  king  his  throne. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  the  com- 
mercial policy  01  Holland,  as 
sanctioned  by  a  legislature  elected 
by  ballot,  has  tended  towards  free 
trade  and  free  navigation  laws. 
Were  the  franchise  as  extended  in 
Holland  as  'administrative  re- 
formers' wish  to  make  it  in 
England,  rampant  democracy  could 
hardly  be  held  in  check,  but  would 
inevitably  swamp  the  constitution 
in  the  slough  of  *  liberty,  equality, 
and  fraternity.'  But,  fortunately, 
the  political  Pegasus  of  Vote  by 
Ballot  is  reined  and  bitted  by  a 
restricted  franchise,  and,  unfortu- 
nately, by  an  almost  prohibitory 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers. 

The  example  given  by  England 
in  acceptiag  free-trade  as  the  basis 
of  her  commercial  policy,  and  sub- 
sequently in  passing  the  Navigation 
Laws,  could  scarcely  fail  to  influ- 
ence a  nation  whose  constitution  is 
so  akin  to  that  of  which  English- 
men are  justly  proud.  The  home 
commercial  policy  of  Holland  has 
become,  thanks  to  the  enlighten- 
ment of  her  rulers,  a  reflex  of  that 
of  England,  much  to  the  chagrin 
of  the  wealthy  protectionists  of 
Amsterdam,  who  now  find  their 
calling  gone  and  their  monopolies 
destroyed.  The  mountain  can't 
come  to  Mahomed,  and  Mahomed 
wont  go  to  the  mountain.  Am- 
sterdam merchants  will  not  accept 
free-trade,  and  free-trade  cannot 
meet  the  monopoly  which  before 
made  them  rich  and  still  makes 
them  stubborn.  But  though  their 
calling  is  gone,  their  wealth  re- 
mains, which,  their  trade  being  but 
the  ghost  of  what  it  was,  is  locked 
up  in  Eussian,  Austrian,  and 
Spanish  Stock.  In  fact  there  is 
hardly  a  State  in  the  world  that 
has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  having 
contracted  a  loan,  that  has  not 
some  creditors  among  the  plethoric 
capitalists  of  Amsterdam.  The 
enervating  effects  pf  a  long  indul-> 
gence  in  monopoly  are  now  pain- 
rally  visible:  puffed  up,  but  lan- 
guid,'the  only  exercise  in  which 
they  have  the  heart  to  share  is  that 
oi  cutting  off  coupojis  of  dfi$)re- 
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elated  value,  and  watching  tlie 
tiiermometrical  fluctuations  of  the 
stock-market.  And  even  this  ex- 
ercise has  lately  proved  too  violent 
for  their  debilitated  constitutions; 
since  their  favourites, — *  large  in- 
terest, bad  security,  gentlemen'-^ 
the  Austrian  metallics.  have,  bv 
recent  events,  been  endowed  with 
an  electric  power  which  ^ves  all 
who  handle  them  a  magnetic  shock, 
from  the  effects  of  which  many  will 
never  recover.    Well, 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  onr  pleasant 

Tices 
Make  instnunents  to  soonrge  ns. 

One-third  of  the  national  debt  of 
Austria,  amounting,  according  to 
last  year's  estimate,  to  two  thousand 
two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  mil- 
lions of  florins,  is  currently  believed 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  Dutch  capi- 
talists, whoj  while  scrupulously 
avoiding  all  mdustrial  investments 
in  their  own  country,  are  green 
enough  to  exchange  their  good 
ringing  sHver  for  the  musty-smeU- 
ing  paper  which  Austria  manu- 
factures with  such  amamng  facility, 
and  empties  on  the  Exchanges  of 
Frankfort  and  Amsterdam  so 
lavishly  and  impudently.  But  any 
kind  of  stock  which  the  myriad 
jobbers  will  offer  for  sale,  finds  at 
all  times  a  ready  market  on  the 
exchanges  of  Holland,  while  the 
State  is  compelled  to  construct  the 
necessary  railways  because  Dutch 
capitalists  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  Trade — ^the  legitimate 
trade  of  the  new  commercial  dis- 
pensation— is  djring  rapidly  under 
the  shadow  of  that  upas-tree  of 
loan-dealing,  which,  whether  its 
prototype  be  a  fable  or  not,  now 
deeply  rooted  in  the  soil,  spreads 
forth  its  pestiferous  branches  in 
fatal  luxuriance  on  the  banks  of 
the  Wye  and  the  AmsteL 

The  general  reluctance  felt  by 
Dutchmen  for  any  kind  of  enter- 
prise, properly  so  called,  may  be 
'further  seen  in  their  unwillingness 
to  promote  those  great  public  works 
which  have  now  become  indis- 
pensable in  civilized  society.  KaU- 
way-scrip,  steam-boat  shares,  water- 
works, gas-works,  are  subject  to 


risk  and  fluctuation,  may-be  they 
will  yield  no  interest!  Those 
wealthy  burghers  of  Amsterdam 
(who  could  shake  the  stock-market 
with  a  nod)  would  rather  travel 
by  a  drag-schuit  on  a  sleepy  canal 
at  the  rate  of  two  miLes  an  hour, 
than  take  shares  in  a  railway; 
would  rather  drink  animalculas 
thick  as  jelly  in  the  oozy  liquid  of 
their  stagnant  canals,  than  con- 
tribute as  shareholders  to  the 
erection  of  water-works  by  which 
the  clear  and  limpid  stream  might 
be  brought  to  their  cozy  dwellings; 
would  rather  go  on  the  early 
closing  movement,  or  stumble  in 
the  darkness  made  visible  by  the 
faint  flickerings  of  a  dip  in  a 
lantern,  than  invest  any  portion  of 
the  produce  of  their  demnct  mono- 
poly in  a  gas-manufactory.  Such 
undertakings  they  leave  to  the 
English,  and  by  the  English 
they  are  carried  out.  Almost  all 
the  gas-works  in  Holland  were 
built  by  English  capital,  and  9x^ 
the  property  of  Englishmen.  The 
Amsterdam  water-works  were  con- 
structed by  Englishmen,  and  with 
English  money.  Few  of  the  nume- 
rous sea-going  steamers  trading 
between  the  Dutch  and  foreign 
ports  belong  to  Dutchmen.  Tlie 
shares  of  the  Dutch  railway  are 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
Berlin  speculators ;  and  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  the  shares  of  the 
Dutch-Ehenish  Kailway — ^a  railway 
made  by  English  skill  and  worked 
by  Engush  capital,  and  which  has 
proved  of  immense  advantage  to 
the  trade  of  Holland,  as  it  has 
placed  that  country  in  direct 
communication  with  the  whole  of 
Germany— are  stiU  in  the  bands  of 
English  capitalists.  In  regard  to 
all  these  undertakings,  however, 
the  Dutch  Government  seems  to 
have  still  adhered,  with  a  sort  of 
waspish  tenacity,  to  its  pet  prin- 
ciple of  *  giving  too  little  and 
asking  too  much;'  but  its  recent 
arbitrary  and  dishonest  treatment 
of  the  Dutch-Ehenish  Railway 
Company  may  be  accepted,  let 
that  Government  be  assured,  as  a 
guarantee  that  English  capitalists 
will  in  future  be  very  shy  of  con- 
fiding in  the  promises  or  even  in 
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the  bonds  of  Dutch  Grovemment 
officials.* 

Our  object  in  making  this  appa- 
rent digression  from  the  immediate 
subject  of  this  paper  is,  we  think, 
obvious;  it  was  necessary  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  the  whole. 
To  a  people  so  constituted  as  the 
Dutch,  it  is  evident  that  the  act  of 
restoring  Java  was  ^like  giving 
one  rumes  when  wanting  a  shirt. 
What  could  they  do  with  it  1  The 
old  East  India  Company  had  i)assed 
away  in  a  fortuitous  oispersion  of 
atoms.  Marshal  Daendels  and 
Governor  Eaffles  had  cleared  out 
the  Augean  stables  >  of  abuses,  had 
swept  away  with  vigorous  zeal  the 
accumulated  cobwebs  of  official 
jobbery,  and  had  made  Java  'clane 
and  dacent.'  But  as  the  Irishman 
could  not  be  comfortable  in  the 
neatly  furnished  cottage  philan- 
thropically  provided  for  mm  by 
social-science  enthusiasts,  but  pined 
for  the  smoke  of  his  dirty  cabin 
^ud  the  gruntings  of  his  wallowing 
-bed  companion,  so  the  Dutchman, 
when  Java  was  returned  to  him 
puiified  of  its  iniquities,  its  abuses, 
•and  its  filth,  sighed  for  the  days  of 
/  Auld  lang  syne,  departed  never  to 
return.' 

What  would  he  do  with  it !  Pri- 
:vate  enterprise  in  Holland  had 
often  been  found  inadequate  to 
much  more  modest  undertakings; 
it  was  totally  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  working  the  mines  of  wealth 
in  Java.  As  tne  dominie  at  Broek, 
according  to  Washington  Irving*s 
version,  induced  the  woman  portion 
of  his  parish  to  come  to  church  by 
representing  heaven .  as  a  place 
where  cleaning  and  scrubbing  are 
continually  ^oine  on,  so  Dutch 
capitalists  might  have  been  induced 
to  aid  in  working  the  mines  of 
Java,  provided  they  had  been  asso- 
ciated with  State  certificates  and 
half-yearly  coupons.  For  notwith- 
standing all  tiiie  commercial  draw- 
backs and  hindrances  which  had 
resulted  to  the  people  of  Holland 
from  the  interregnum  of  Napoleon, 


notwithstandingthemanyvexatious 
unpositions  to  which  he  compeUed 
them  to  submit,  yet  immense  trea- 
sures remained  in  the  secret  coffers 
of  the  merchants  and  capitalists  of 
the  Netherlands.  King  Louis 
Buonaparte,  moreover,  secretly 
sided  with  his  Dutch  subjects 
against  his  brother,  and  with  his 
own  hands  cut  out  for  them  the 
loopholes  through  which  they 
escaped  the  continental  blockade, 
and  got  the  whole  of  the  smuggling 
trade  with  England  into  their 
hands. 

But  this  re-accession  to  Java — 
that  magnificent  potoession  lost  to 
Englandf  through  the  neglect  of  a 
lazy  Foreign-Office  official — seemed 
to  exercise  a  sort  of  asphyxiating 
influence  on  its  new  owners ;  it  was 
as  if  a  small  coterie  of  dainty- 
handed  bill- discounters  had  been 
suddenly  entrusted  with  the  clear- 
ance of  a  backwoods  forest.  They 
were  altogether  unequal  to  the  occa- 
sion ;  they  could  not  pin  on  their 
ruffles,  for  Napoleon  had  stolen 
their  shirts;  as  Peel  was  said  to 
have  stolen  the  Whi^V  clothes 
while  they  were  bathing.  That 
ma^iificent  island  of  Java,  so  fer- 
tile and  luxuriant,  was  to  them 
what  Australia  would  have  been  to 
England,  had  her  sons  been  power- 
less to  bring  to  light  its  hidden 
treasures — a  burden,  instead  of  a 
blessiug.  They  Jsnew  the  mine 
was  there— for  had  not  the  most 
Honourable  East  India  Company, 
of  happy  memory,  enriched,  yea  its 
menials  and  its  lacqueys,  bv  means 
of  its  treasures,  even  while  bank- 
rupt itself  1  —  but  they  had  no 
strength  to  sink  a  shaft,  no  energy  to 
explore,  no  vigour  to  £prasp.  As 
in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  it  was 

Water,  water  everywhere, 
Nor  any  drop  to  drink, 

SO  in  Java,  wealth,  the  natural 
wealth  of  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive islands  in  the  world,  lav  within 
their  reach,  but  none  could  grasp 
it.    Estimates  were  made,  figures 


*  Vide  ^Report  of  a  Debate  which  took  place  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Second  Chamber 
of  the  States-Qeneral  of  Holland,  Friday,  2'jth  April,  i860.'  Translated  and  printed 
for  the  shareholders  of  the  Datch-Rhenish  Bailway  Company. 
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were  paraded,  the  profits  were 
proved  to  demonstration — though, 
indeed,  the  estimates  given  in  the 
plausible  prospectas  of  the  infamous 
Bo^al  British  Bank  prove  how 
fotile  figures  may  be — ^yet  Dutch 
merchants  and  capitalists,  true  to 
their  traditionary  idiosyncrasies, 
stood  aloof  from  the  profferea 
treasure,  like  the  hard-uprotc^sand 
'poor  devils  with  itching  palms' 
who  gaze  at  the  windows  of  conti- 
nental money  >  exchange  offices, 
greedily  admiring  what  they  dare 
not  touch. 

In  this  emergency,  the  shrewd 
man  whom  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
had  placed  on  the  throne  of  the 
Netherlands,  came  to  their  aid.  A 
man  who  ^  became  all  things  to  all 
men,'  especially  when  money  was  to 
be  made,  King  William  I.  saw  his 
opportunity^  and  knowing  the 
weaikness  oi  his  subjects  for  certifi- 
cates and  coupons,  shrewdly  took 
the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  flood. 

It  was,  then,  in  182^  that  King 
William  L,  anxious  to  aevelope  the 
resources  of  Java,  and  finding  that 
private  enterprise  was  unequal  to 
the  task,  proposed  to  establish  a 
Trading  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  Gk^vemment  in 
working  the  extensive  mines  of 
wealth  which  abounded  in  Java, 
fie  convened  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  merchants,manufEbcturers, 
and  capitalists  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  to  whom  he  communicated 
his  views,  and  laid  before  them 
certain  propositions  or  statutes  on 
which  the  proposed  Company 
should  be  based  The  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  capitalists, 
however,  were  very  shy  of  the 
enterprise,  for — ^thunder  and  light- 
ning !— -it  might  end  '  in  smoke ! 
The  mines  might  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  Daendels,  Janssens, 
and  Baffles !  It  might  turn  out  a 
sorry  investment — ^an  utter  fedlure! 
But  the  King,  the  shrewdest  specu- 
lator in  the  Netherlands,  Knew 
light  well  what  ffame  he  was  play- 
ing, and  was  probably  not  sorry  to 
see  his  propositions  so  coldly 
accepted,  or  rather  so  cordially 
refused.  He  had  a  little  plan  of 
his  own,  which  he  would  work  out 
by  and  bye,  when  the  net  was  com- 
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Eleted ;  the  birds  might  fly  away, 
ut 

He  knew  when  lie  pleaaed  ke  oonld  whistle 
them  back. 

For  some  time  there  seemed  to  be 
but  little  prospect  of  success.    But 
when  the  fitting   moment   came, 
his  Ms^esty  made  the  said  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and   capi- 
talists a  second   proposition:  he 
would   guarantee   an   interest  of 
four   per   cent   on   the   i)aid  up 
capital  of  the  Company.      Here, 
then,  the  enterprise  ceased  to  be  a 
speculation :  an  mterest,  guaranteed 
by  the  bond  of.  a  king,  divested  it 
of  all  hazard.  The  share  certificates, 
provided  with  the  adored  coupons, 
became  marketable  papers,  quotar 
ble  on  'Change,  like  tne  metaUics 
of  Austiia,  the  bonds  of  Bcissia,  or 
the  certificates  of  Spain.      There 
was  a  strange  commotion  among 
the  dry  bones  into  which  the  £jng 
had  just  breathed  the  breath  of 
eedy  life.      As    everybody  *of 
igh  and  low  degree'  rushed  cla- 
morously to  the  obscure  street  in 
Paris  in  which  Mr.  Law  so  oonr- 
descendingly  granted  audience  to 
illustrious  and  be^arly  applicants 
for  shares  in  his  infamous  scheme, 
so  men  of  all  grades  hastened  with 
eager  pace  to  secure  a  share  in  the 
Dutch  Trading  Company,    which 
was    established    for   a   term  of 
twenty-five   yeara      Its    starting 
capital  was  limited  to  twenty-four 
million  guilders   (with   power  to 
increase   to   forty   millions),   and 
operations  were  commenced. 

Soon,  however,  it  was  whispered 
about  that  all  was  not  gold  that 
shone  in  Java,  the  distinct  field  of 
the  Company's  operations  j  an  ugly 
suspicion  arose  in  men's  minds  that 
they  had  been  entrapx^ed  after  all; 
that  the  Kin^  had  reason  to  repent 
of  his  bargam ;  that  he  had  lost 
millions  by  the  transaction,  and 
would  be  compelled  to  'suspend 
payment'  of  the  guaranteed  ii\terest. 
There  was  a  strange  boiling  up  of 
accounts  going  on  in  Java  ana  at 
the  Hague;  a  veritable  'witches' 
cauldron' — since  made  use  of  by 
Eobson,  Bedpath,  Boyal  British 
Bank  Directors,  and  Fullinger — ^was 
employed  for  the  purpose,  while 
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^grave  officials  industxiouisly  blew 
the  bellows  and  fanned  the  flames 
that  boiled  it.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  'bubble,  bubble,  toil  and 
larouble,'  but  the  mixture  prepared 
came  out '  thick  and  slab,'  and  was, 
like  the  *  four-and-twenty  black- 
birds baked  in  a  pie,'  for  the  King's 
own  table.  And  'wasn't  that  a 
pretty  dish  to  set  before  a  king  f 
The  Company's  shares  rattled  down 
with  a  crash,  but  somebody  had  his 
eye  open,  and  laughed  in  his  sleeve 
^as  he  picked  them  up  and  bagged 
them.  *When  you  hook  a  worm 
handle  him  as  if  you  loved  him  i' 
€k)od  old  Izaak  Walton,  thy  philo- 
sophy was  deeper  than  thy  streams ! 

William  I.,  a  poor  man,  with 
nothing  but  the  maguiflcent  history 
of  his  ancestors  to  commend  him 
when  he  ascended  the  throne  of 
the  Netherlands,  left  to  his  heirs 
probably  a  larger  private  fortune 
than  the  wealthiest  Prince  of  any 
State  ever  previously  bequeathed  to 
Ms  inheritors.  And  that  fortune, 
a,  third  share  of  which,  kept  in  the 
form  of  *  rolling  stocky'  still  consti- 
tutes the  excellent  Pnnce  Frederic 
of  the  Nethedands  the  richest 
man  in  HoUand,  and  (as  report  says) 
the  wealthiest  Prince  in  Europe, 
was  made  in  a  few  years  by  nis 
father's  commercial  transactions 
with  Java.  He  played  his  cards 
well ;  but  then  he  took  care  always 
to  get  the  deal  and  to  shuffle  tne 
cards  himself,  and  though — cun- 
ning gamester ! — ^he  sometimes  gave 
an  odd  trick  or  two  away,  he  knew 
how  to  conjure  the  winning  cards 
into  his  own  hands.  He — saga- 
-cious  bird ! — ^feathered  his  own  nest 
right  cosily  ;  but  while  he  secured 
the  choice  of  the  down,  and  took 
enough  of  the  softest  and  the  best 
to  last  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever, 
he  yet  left  enough  and  to  spare  for 
the  few  whom  he  allowed  to  make 
their  eyrie  with  him. 

Few  commercial  companies,  how- 
ever, have  commenced  their  career 
with  a  more  reasonable  prospect  of 
success  than  the  Dutch  Trading 
Company,  which  has  proved  to  have 
been  the  salvation  of  Java,  and  of 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  Nether- 
lands. In  1850  its  original  term  of 
twenty-five  years  expired,  but  then 


it  had  become  ah  indispensable 
^  institution,' and  its  term  was  re- 
newed for  twenty-five  years  longer^ 
while  its  working  capital  was  raised 
to  34,500,000  giulders*  The  Com- 
pany s  shares  have  for  many  years 
been  quoted  on  'Change  at  aveiy 
considerable  premium,  and  its  divi- 
dends have  averaged  for  some 
years  past  ten  per  cent  In  the 
earlier  years  of  its  existence  it 
ffreatl^  promoted  the  cotton  manu- 
Uctones  of  Belgium;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  miscellaneous  transac- 
tions, annually  purchased  two  mil- 
lion pieces  of  Belgian  calico  for  the 
Java  markets ;  while  in  Holland  it 
rendered  similar  good  service  to 
the  shipbuilding  interest  by  engag- 
ing, as  soon  as  the  keel  was  laid, 
to  charter  every  ship  intended  'for 
the  Indian  trade,  for  three  succes- 
sive voyages  to  Java,  at  240  guil- 
ders per  last  (or  Jio  per  ton).  As 
has  been  already  remarked,  on  the 
separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland, 
the  Company  transferred  its  favours 
to  the  manufactories  of  Holland, 
which,  though  still  far  from  being 
what  they  ought  to  be,  now  derive 
very  substantial  advantages  from 
their  increasing  trade  with  Java 
and  other  Dutch  possessions,  chiefly 
through  the  intermedium  of  the 
Dutch  Trading  Company.  The 
liberal  terms  on  which  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  charter  vessels  for 
the  trade  with  Java  proved  to  be 
tempting  guarantees  of  good  divi- 
dends in  shipping  investments,  and 
men  of  straw  as  well  as  men  of 
money  were  all  anxious  to  obtain 
a  share  of  them.  Hence  ships  were 
built — ^good  stout  craft  and  nume- 
rous— not  only  for  the  account  of 
recognised  and  wealthy  firms,  but 
for  clubs  of  little  men,  pedlars  and 
dealers  who  could  manage  by  hook 
or  by  crook  to  scrape  together  the 
necessary  funds  to  pay  for  a  sixty- 
fourth  or  even  a  hundred  and 
twenty-eighth  share  in  the  craft. 
In  all  such  cases  it  was  an  under- 
stood thing  that  the  smithy  the 
painter,  the  grocer,  the  provision- 
merchant,  the  saH-maker.  the  car- 
penter, each  should  have  nis  *shop' 
interests  studied  in  the  fitting  out 
of  the  vessel  of  which  he  was  a 
shareholder;    while    the    *book- 
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keeper' — the  whipper-in  of  the 
combinatioQ — whose  zeal  in  the 
cause  was  whetted  by  thepro6i>ect 
of  the  post  he  had  reserved  to  him- 
self as  the  ship's  husband — of 
course  contrived,  like  the  'pro- 
moters' of  English  life-assurance 
offices,  to  get  the  best  share  of  the 
profits  for  himself.'  This  system 
of '  dubbism'  led  to  a  large  increase 
in  the  merchant  marine  of  Holland, 
which  now  numbers  two  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-four  sea- 
going vessels,  of  which  three  hun- 
dred and  ten  are  East  Indiamen, 
or  at  least  engaged  in  the  East 
India  trade.  The  supply  of  ship- 
ping of  course  soon  became  greater 
than  the  demand,  and  the  T^*ading 
Company  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  modify  very  considerably  the 
conditions  on  which  it  chartered 
vessels  for  Java^  which  not  only 
caused  a  great  depreciation  in  the 
shipping  interest,  but  knocked  up 
the  infinitesimal  shareholders, 
whose  depreciated  property  was 
bought  up  by  private  merchants, 
competitors,  to  a  certain  extent,  of 
the  Trading  Company.  To  the 
credit  of  that  company  be  it  said 
that,  though  Java  became  its  own 
legitimate  field  of  operations  in 
consequence  of  the  apathy  of  the 
merchants,  who  now  abuse  it  as  a 
monopolist,  it  is  a  liberal-minded 
reaper  of  its  harvests,  and  leaves  a 
profusion  of  goodly  gleaning  of 
rull-eared  com  for  those  who  follow 
after.  Successful  competition  with 
this    influential    company   is   of 


oouFse  altogether  impracticable; 
the  immense  facilities  placed  at  its 
exclusive  dispersal  bv  the  Govern- 
ment, which  still  holds  the  richest 
and  most  extensive  sugar-plan- 
tations and  coffee-gardens  in  Java : 
the  uniform  excellence^  good 
weight,  and  measure  '  running  ovei^ 
of  tne  produce  it  brings  into  the 
market;  its  extensive  connexions 
with  every  respectable  mercantile 
association  and  every  commercial 
city  in  the  world ;  the  facilities  of 
warehousing  and  of  credit  it  is 
able  to  afford  its  customers ;  and 
its  unswerving  integrity  in  all  its 
dealings,  will  always  place  it  far 
.beyond  the  reach  of  tne  shafts  of 
its  enemies.  The  (^reo^  Eastern^ 
though  associated  in  its  early  his- 
tory with  a  certain  amount  of 
humbug,  jobbery,  and  failure,  need 
not  fear  the  competition  of  the 
whole  tribe  of  penny  steamers 
rolled  into  one.  There  is  this 
difference,  however,  that  whereas 
the  Oreat  Eastern  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  a  huge  mistake, 
the  Trading  Company  of  the 
Netherlands  has  proved  to  be  an 
immense  success,  giving  employ- 
ment to  thousands  of  families  and 
wealth  to  numberless  -brokers 
and  tradesmen ;  disseminating  the 
blessings  of  civilization  and  pro- 
sperity—the indispensable  hand- 
maids of  commerce — ^among  the 
native  tribes  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  conferring  competence 
and  comfort  upon  every  homestead 
in  the  Netherlands. 
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TETE  stagnation  of  English  poli- 
tics ismnstrated  bv  the  strange 
fact  that  no  point  of  greater  in- 
terest has  occupied  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
past  month,  and  none  has  awakened 
a  keener  discussion,  than  the  recal 
of  Sir  Baldwin  Walker.  The  gene- 
ral impression  produced  by  the 
statements  and  counter- statements 
made  on  this  interesting  subject  is^ 
that  the  Admiralty  did  not  either 
try  to  avoid  catching  the  ex-sur- 
veyor nor  did  they  try  to  catch 
him,  but  they  reluctantly  executed 
with  the  punctuality  and  lethargy 
of  routine  an  order  that  was  im- 
posed on  them  by  their  adversaries. 
We  wish  that  we  could  be  certain 
that  when  we  get  Sir  Baldwin 
back,  and  when  he  tells  us  all  that 
he  has  to  tell,  we  shall  really  be 
any  forwarder.  The  issue  of  the 
Dockyard  Commission  points  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  few 

freat  and  definite  errors  to  be 
etected  in  our  naval  administrar 
tion.  Once  more  we  are  to  pay 
twelve  millions  of  money,  and  no 
one  can  show  thai  this  enormous 
sum  is  too  much.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  public  fondly  b^ 
lieved  that  vast  amounts  of  money 
were  annually  squandered  on  the 
wanton  and  purposeless  alteration 
of  ships  during  the  course  of  build- 
ing. The  Dockyard  Commissioners 
have  shown  that  very  few  ships 
have  been  altered  from  their  ori- 
ginal design,  and  that  the  cost  of 
these  few  alterations  has  been 
very  moderate.  That  any  material 
saving  can  be  effected  in  the  navy 
is  eirtremely  problematical  It  is 
possible  that  if  iron  ships  were 
built  only  in  private  dockyards, 
they  might  come  cheaper  in  pro- 
portion than  the  construction  of 
wooden  ships  in  the  Government 
dockyards '  but  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  it  might  not    The 

general  efficacy  of  the  navy  might, 
owever,  it  is  said,  be  improved  by 
sweeping  away  the  present  Board 
of  Admiralty,  and  entrusting  all 
naval  afiGurs  to  one  responsible 
Minister.  In  England  we  cannot 
pretend  to  judge  of  the  way  a  thing 


will  work  by  the  first  obvious  ap- 
pearance it  presents.  A  civilian 
who  is  only  one  of  a  Board  may 
seem  unlikeljr  to  conduct  naval 
affairs  with  vigour;  but  the  real 
question  which  Admiral  Dun- 
combe's  Committee  will  have  to 
determine  is,  whether  the  First 
Lord  is  not  in  fact  as  solely  re- 
sponsible and  as  powerful  as  a 
civilian  dealing  with  naval  affairs 
can  be,  and  whether,  if  the  Board 
were  swept  away,  the  change  would 
not  really  be  one  in  name  only. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  wnat  is 
looked  on  as  the  discovery  of 
negligence  in  a  department  of 
Government,  is  often  really  nothinjy^ 
more  than  a  change  in  public  opi- 
nion. The  Board  of  Admiralty  is 
said  to  have  shown  negligence  in 
not  having  sooner  introduced  iron 
ships.  But  the  building  of  iron 
ships  was  a  great  and  a  not  ver^  pro- 
mising experiment.  That  it  is 
likely  to  be  a  successful  one  was 
not  shown  until  the  Gloire  went 
safely  and  swiftly  to  Algeria  and 
back.  To  have  tried  the  experi- 
ment in  England  on  a  large  scale 
would  have  been  simply  impossible. 
Even  a  year  ago  a  Minister  who 
had  proposed  to  have  left  off  build- 
ing wooden  ships  and  to  have  built 
iron  ships  only,  would  have  been 
rebukea  on  all  sides  as  a  visionary. 
One  or  two  iron  ships  were  ordered 
in  England  three  years  ago,  and  a 
series  of  experiments  on  the  power 
of  iron  to  resist  shot  were  made. 
The  report  of  the  officers  entrusted 
with  those  experiments  was  not 
favourable.  Perhaps  the  officers 
were  wrong,  but  an  Admiralty  can- 
not be  said  to  be  negligent  because 
it  did  not  recommend  a  very  ^eat 
outlay  on  a  kind  of  ship-building 
which  it  did  not  consider  very  use- 
fril,  and  for  which  the  public  was 
not  prepared.  That  tne  public 
must  be  prepared  for  almost  every 
step  the  Government  can  venture 
to  take  has  become  a  maxim  of 
practical  statesmanship.  And  the 
very  best  method  a  Government 
can  take  to  get  the  public  prepared 
for  any  change  it  may  think  neces- 
sary, is  to  arrange  to  be  well  abused. 
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Supposing  that  it  were  discovered 
suddenly  and  proved  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Admiralty  that 
to  cover  ships  mth  brass  was  the 
only  true  method  of  making  them 
shot-proof,  it  could  not  come  down 
aU  at  once  to  the  House  of  CommonB 
and  ask  for  a  lax ge  vote  in  order  to 
get  a  brazen  navy ;  first  of  all  the 
public  must  be  inoculated  with  a 
fancy  for  brass  ships.  The  press 
must  be  set  to  work,  and  the  esta- 
blished method  by  which  the  press 
proceeds  is  to  abuse  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  having  made  a  change, 
although  it  is  tne  very  change 
which  the  Government  wishes  to 
make.  If  a  leading  journal  merely 
said  that  brass  ships  must  be  built, 
every  one  would  say  it  was  a  queer 
crotchet :  but  if  the  journal  states 
that  no  words  are  too  strong  to 
express  the  indignation  which  the 
strange  and  probably  interested 
reluctance  of  the  Admiralty  to 
build  brass  ships  is  everywhere 
awakening,  no  individual  likes  to 
own  that  he  has  failed  to  share  a 
universal  feeling.  Every  one  assents 
to  the  change,  and  the  voice  of  the 
nation,  under  the  form  of  strong 
abuse,  gives  the  Government  liberty 
to  proceed  in  the  path  of  the 
desired  change.  Jurists  have  of  ten 
pointed  out  that  law  advances  in  a 
certain  state  of  society  by  the  aid 
of  legal  fictions,  and  in  the  same 
way  good  government  in  a  free 
countrjr  often  advances  under  such 
coUvenient  fictions  as  that  the 
press  always  discovers  the  negli- 
gence of  the  Executive  when  the 
Executive  wants  to  lead  public 
opinion  in  a  new  channel. 

There  is  more  hope*  of  saving  in 
the  army  than  in  the  navy.  Four- 
teen millions  sterling  a  year  is  cer- 
tainly a  prodigious  sum,  and  every 
practicable  means  of  reducing  it 
ought  to  be  taken.  Parliament 
has  intimated  a  strong  opinion  that 
some  change  should  be  made  in 
the  system  by  which  we  garrison 
our  colonies.  It  would  be  a  very 
great  pecuniary  gain  to  us  if  we 
were  to  call  upon  all  our  colonies 
that  are  well  established,  and  espe- 
cially on  Canada  and  the  Cape, 
either  to  pay  us  the  expenses  of 
the  troops  with  which  we  furnish 


them,  or  else  to  provide  their  own 
military  force.  The  real  strength 
of  such  colonies  must  always  lie 
in  their  volunteers.  If  Canada 
is  not  prepared  to  defend  itself  we 
cannot  do  it  any  real  good.  If  the 
Cape  colonists  cannot  protect  them- 
selves against  the  Caffires^and  really 
require  a  force  of  ten  thousand 
English  soldiers  to  be  permanently 
stationed  in  the  colony,  there  can- 
not be  enough  vitality  in  the  settle- 
ment to  make  its  continuance  an 
object  to  the  mother  country, 
Algeria  is  not  the  sort  of  depen- 
dency we  want.  We  do  not  wish 
to  spend  ^3,000,000  a  year  in  order 
to  keep  3,000^000  Arabs  in  a  state 
of  armed  quiescence.  Colonies  of 
this  sort  are,  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  has  candidly  said,  only  a 
source  of  weakness.  But  the  fact 
is,  that  our  colonies  are,  as  a  rule, 
perfectly  willing  to  be  left  to  them- 
selves, as,  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  they  might  judge  regular 
troops  indispensable,  they  would 
find  it  a  good  investment  to  pay 
for  what  they  wanted.  We  do  not 
like  to  trust  them  because  we  fear 
lest  they  should  not  maJLe  war  in 
a  handsome  and  regular  way — ^lest 
they  should  oppress  the  natives 
and  exterminate  them  with  inde- 
cent quickness.  This  is  carrying 
kindness  too  far.  The  colonists 
are  Englishmen,  with  English  in- 
stitutions and  English  religion. 
We  ought  to  trust  them  with  the 
task,  and  throw  on  them  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dealing  with  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  territories 
of  the  colony  before  the  white  mpn 
came.  Against  European  enemies, 
the  British  fleet  sLnd  local  volun- 
teers, aided  in  case  of  emergency 
by  the  dispatch  of  British  troops 
to  meet  a  i)articular  occasion,  womd 
be  a  sufficient  protection. 

There  is  not  much  news  from 
India.  Mr.  Laing  has  acquiesced 
in  what  was  known  to  be  ^ 
Charles  Wood's  opinion,  and  has 
overturned  Mr.  Wilson's  currency 
measure  by  fixing  the  maximum  of 
four  millions  as  the  amount  be- 
yond which  the  Indian  Govemr 
ment  is  not  to  issue  notes  without 
bullion  to  represent  them.  This  is 
safer,  of  course,  than  Mr.  Wilson's 
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plan,  which  was  to  let  the  amount 
of  notes  issued  on  securities,  and 
not  on  bullion,  fluctuate,  provided 
that  the  amount  issued  on  secu- 
rities should  never  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  whole.  But  Mr.  Wil- 
son's plan  would  obviously  have 
been  more  immediately  beneficial 
to  the  Government.  That  India  is 
quiet  may  be  guessed  by  the  perti- 
nacity with  which  the  Calcutta 
critics,  who  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  fresh  grievances,  repeat  the 
cry  that  the  Civil  Service  generally, 
and  Mr.  Grant  in  particular,  have 
sacrificed  English  capitalists,  and 
prevented  indigo  being  grown  in 
bengal.  It  is  of  no  use  pointing 
out  their  errors  to  professional 
^evance-mongers ;  but  the  Eng- 
lish public  may  be  glad  to  know 
that  nardly  any  statement  about 
India  ever  made  in  Calcutta,  a 
town  that  abuses  the  Oriental 
privilege  of  lying,  was  less  true 
than  that  the  indigo-planters  have 
been  ruined  by  the  Government. 
All  that  the  Government  has  done 
is  to  tell  the  ryots  that  legally  they 
may  grow  what  crops  they  like  on 
soil  which  they  hold  by  a  custo- 
mary tenure.  Indigo  does  not 
answer  in  BengaL  That  is  the  sole 
reason  why  the  ryots  do  not  wish 
to  grow  it.  Indigo  does  not  pro- 
duce more  in  proportion  to  the 
goodness  of  the  land,  and  therefore 
the  holders  of  the  rich  land  of 
Bengal  do  not  wish  to  grow  a  crop 
that  puts  them  on  a  level  with  the 
owners  of  poor,  land.  If  the  Eng- 
lish capitalists  would  but  ask  the 
ryots  to  grow  rice,  the  ryots  would 
be  delighted  to  grow  any  amount, 
for  rice  is  more  prolific  according 
to  the  richness  of  the  soiL  But 
the  price  of  indigo  is  kept  down 
bjr  tne  facility  with  which  it  is 
raised  on  poor  lands,  and  so  the 
planters  cannot  offer  to  compensate 
the  Bengal  ryots  for  what  they  lose 
by  throwing  away  the  advantages 
of  a  fertile  soil.  The  indigo-plan- 
ters are  to  be  pitied  because  they 
have  sunk  money  in  erecting  fac- 
tories in  parts  of  India  where 
indigo  cannot  be  cultivated  to  a 
profit ;  but  the  Government  is  no 
more  to  be  blamed  for  the  suffering 
to  which  this  error  may  give  rise, 


than  ihd  English  Qovennnent  is  to 
be  blamed  if  it  turns  out  that  cot- 
ton cannot  be  grown  in  Asia  Minor 
or  Behar,  so  as  to  compete  with 
the  cotton  of  the  Slave  States. 

The  Legislative  Council  has,  as 
usual,  met  with  abuse  in  England^ 
and  has  recently  been  attad^ed  by 
the  Marquis  of  Qanricjirde  and  by 
men  of  greater  or  smaller  mark. 
Two  Very  different  sets  of  critics 
delight  to  inveigh  against  it.  The 
one  set  think  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  is  an  absurd  mockery 
of  representative  government  in 
what  must  be  a  pure  despoti^n ; 
the  other  set  complains  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  are  not 
representatives  of  independent  in- 
terests, but  are  the  mere  nominees 
of  the  Government,  whereas  a  real 
representative  assembly  is  what  is 
wanted,  in  which  the  planters  or 
the  natives  are  pictured  as  trium- 
phant according  as  British  capital 
or  philanthropy  is  uppermost  in 
the  projector's  mind.  The  Legis- 
lative Council  has  certainly  failed 
according  to  either  standard.  For 
it  has  given  a  little  trouble  on  rare 
occasions  to  the  Government,  and  it 
has  not  descended  to  being  the  habi- 
tual organ  of  the  Calcutta  grievance- 
mongers.  But  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered that  primarily  the  Legis- 
lative Council  is  intended  not  as  a 
piece  of  constitutional  machinery, 
but  really,  as  its  name  imports,  to 
help  the  Executive  in  makmglaws. 
Here  no  on.e  who  studies  facts  can 
doubt  that  the  Legislative  Council 
has  been  a  great  success.  During 
the  short  time  it  has  been  at  work 
it  has  passed  many  excellent  laws : 
it  has  framed  the  provisions  oi 
elaborate  statutes  with  great  clears 
ness  and  definiteness;  and  it  has 
most  carefully  debated  many  of  the 
great  le^l  problems  of  India,  such 
as  the  mtroduction  of  juries,  the 
system  of  pleading  best  adapted  to 
the  natives,  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  courts  and  magistrates. 

One  of  our  colonies  has  been 
exhibiting  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  which  a  free  country 
must  find  in  dealing  with  countries 
which,  like  India,  are  only  fit  for  a 
despotism.  The  deputies  of  Corfu 
have  again  forced  the  High  Com- 
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miflsioner  to  prorogae  them  imme- 
diately on  their  b^ng  called  toge- 
ther. The  Ionian  TBlands  clamour 
for  nnion  with  Greece.  This  may 
be  a  foolish  wish,  bat  it  is  one  that 
is  sincerely  felt;  and  they  now 
point  to  our  own  words  and  acts, 
and  ask  ns  if  we  think  Anstria- 
onghtto  cedeYenetiato  the  Italians, 
why  we  shonld  not  cede  the  Ionian 
Islands  to  the  kindred  kingdom  of 
Otho.  An  Englishman  who  does 
not  see  that  tms  is  a  very  forcible 
argument  must  be  very  obtuse  or 
very  prejudiced.  On  what  ground 
can  we  defend  the  retention  of 
Corfu  in  spite  of  the  wish  of  the 
inhabitants  to  belong  to  another 
power?  Austria  entered  by  wrong 
mto  Venice  originally,  but  her 
final  claim  to  it  rests  exactly  like 
our  claim  to  the  Ionian  Islands— in 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  govern  the  Islands 
kindly  and  well ;  but  the  Austrians 
are  ready  to  govern  Venetia  kindly 
and  welL  after  their  notion 
of  what  tnese  terms  mean.  The 
Venetians  do  not  complain  of 
Austrian  misrule,  but  of  Austrian 
rule.  They  do  not  wish  for  good 
government  from  Austria,  but  for 
separation.  So  in  the  Ionian 
Islands  the  Annexationists  do  not 
accuse  us  of  treating  the  Islands 
badly,  so  much  as  say  that  no 
goomiess  of  government  can  make 
up  for  separation  from  Greece. 
Corfu  is  a  most  important  naval 
station  for  us,  and  we  say  we  can- 
not afford  to  eive  it  up:  so  the 
Austrians  say  tnat  Germany  would 
be  defenceless  without  the  Quadri- 
lateral If  we  once  yielded  to  the 
plea  of  national  wishes,  we  should 
nave  to  make  concession  after  con- 
cession, until  we  weakened  or  broke 
up  our  Empire.  The  Austrians 
hold  similar  language,  and  say  that 
Austria  cannot  abandon  any  of  her 
possessions,  or  she  would  have  to 
strip  herself  of  one  province  after  an- 
other until  nothing  remains.  These 
things  are  worth  thinking  over,  for 
nothing  places  Englishmen  at 
such  a  distance  from  Continentals, 
and  makes  us  judge  and  be  judged 
so  harshly,  as  our  inveterate  habit 
of  assuming  that  no  criticism  we 
direct  against  continental  nations 


can  possibly  be  applied  to  ourselves. 
It  is  not  easy  to  snow  a  distinction 
between  the  cases  of  Corfu  and 
Venetia,  and  we  ought  to  acknow- 
ledge the  difficulty.  The  only 
reasons  we  can  adduce  for  drawing 
a  distinction  ar&  first,  that  the 
Venetians  are  so  isi  superior  to  the 
Islanders,  that  it  is  a  greater  hard- 
ship to  tnwart  their  wishes;  and 
secondly,  that  we  retain  Corfu  with 
perfect  ease  and  at  a  small  cost, 
whereas  Austria  irritates  Venice 
with  well-grounded  hope  of  separa- 
tion, and  beggars  herself  to  hold 
the  Ouadrilateial  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  people. 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  must  find  a  place  in  the 
briefest  chronicle  of  current  his- 
tory, as,  although  she  had  the 
wisdom  never  to  obtrude  herself  or 
to  mix  in  the  contests  of  English 
X)olitics,  yet  she  has  really  exercised 
a  very  appreciable  political  influ- 
ence hy  the  virtues  which  she 
showed  in  a  royal  station,  and  by 
the  lessons  of  political  wisdom  she 
instilled  into  her  daughter.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  person  belonging 
to  so  high  a  sphere  has  known 
such  vicissitudes  of  fortune  with- 
out having  been  exposed  to  the 
effects  of  any  great  political  cata- 
strophe. The  Duchess  of  Kent  was 
-gooT  and  neglected,  and  she  lived 
to  be  rich,  honoured,  and  the 
mother  of  the  most  popular  sove- 
reign in  the  world.  She  showed 
herself  equal  to  either  fortune,  and 
now,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  and 
amid  the  regrets  of  the  British 
nation,  she  has  gone  to  her  rest. 

President  Buchanan  has  signed 
the  Tariff  Bill  and  retired,  and 
President  Lincoln  has  been  quietiy 
inaugurated.  Argument  about  the 
Tariff  BiU  is  superfluous  when  we 
say  that  it  alienates  English  sym- 
pathy, will  deprive  the  Union  of 
its  revenue  from  customs,  will  set 
the  Western  against  the  Eastern 
States,  and  presents  one  more  ob- 
stacle to  the  return  of  the  seceding 
States.  The  President's  inaugural 
address  has  scarcely,  as  it  seems 
to  us,  had  justice  done  to  it 
in  England.  If  the  principle  of 
secession  is  once  recognised,  the 
Union  is  gone.    Any  State  that 
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pleases  can  set  up  as  a  separate 
bepublic.  The  majority  will  no 
longer  control  the  minority,  and 
thus  the  first  elements  of  an  united 
Government  wiU  be  extinguished. 
Those  who  say  that  the  best  thing 
to  do  will  be  to  recognise  that  this 
is  a  case  beyond  the  pale  of  consti- 
tutional law,  and  to  abstain  from 
any  pretence  of  exercising  anim- 

Eossible  coercion,  ought  to  remem- 
er  that  it  wiU  henceforth  be  in 
the  highest  degree  difficult  to  keep 
together  the  states  that  still  re- 
main in  the  federation.  It  is  true 
that  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to 
manage  a  Union  in  which  the 
members  are  kept  against  their 
will.  Mr.  Lincoln  and  his  friends 
seem  to  think  it  possible  that  the 
Union  may  be  preserved,  or  rather 
restored,  and  that  the  seceding 
States  may  be  coerced,  but  that 
their  coercion  may  be  managed  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lead  them  back 
rather  by  forcing  on  their  conside- 
ration the  consequences  of  separa- 
tion, than  by  using  actual  force. 
The  President  therefore  proposed  to 
retake  and  hold  the  federal  forts, 
and  to  collect  the  customs  of  the 
Southern  ports.  The  effect  of  this 
might  be  that  the  South  not  hav- 
ing the  excitement  of  fighting,  and 
bearing  the  burden  of  oppressive 
taxation,  in  terror  of  their  slaves, 
and  anxious  for  their  cotton  crop, 
might  own  themselves  beaten,  ana 
return  to  the  Union  after  having 
received  a  lesson  that  would  have 
cured  them  of  all  taste  for  seces- 
sion. The  weak  part  of  this  plan 
is,  that  it  depends  for  its  success 
upon  the  avoidance  of  bloodshed. 
But  if  the  forts  are  to  be  held  and 
retaken,  bloodshed  must  ensue.  It 
is  said  that  the  Cabinet  has  already 
been  forced  to  renounce  the  rein- 
forcement of  Fort  Sumter.  This 
was  evidently  the  real  test  of  the 
courage  of  the  advocates  of  coer- 
cion. Fort  Sumter  has  been  held 
with  great  firmness  and  gallantly 
by  M^'or  Anderson,  it  has  been 
the  theme  of  constant  talk,  it  is  a 
challenge  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Charleston,  and  if  the  Govern- 
ment was  prepared  to  show  its 
strength  anywhere,  it  ought  to 
have  been  at  the  place  where  seces- 


sion first  began.  That  the  rein- 
forcement of  the  fort  would  have 
cost  many  lives  and  much  money 
is  true,  but  it  is  childish  to  sup- 
pose that  the  policy  announced  m 
the  inau^ral  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent could  be  carried  out  except  at 
the  cost  of  much  blood  and  money. 
The  President  therefore  has  had  to 
abandon  one  great  part  of  his 
policy  within  a  week  of  announc- 
mgit. 

His  relations  with  foreign  Powers 
will  also  throw  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  carrying  out  blood- 
less coercion  by  means  of  collecting 
the  customs  of  the  Southern  ports. 
Supposing  an  English  vessel  arrives 
laden  wim  iron  at  Charleston  har- 
bour; a  cruiser  of  the  United 
States  will  intercept  her,  and  will 
collect  the  customs  enforced  by  the 
New  Tariff  Bill  She  will  then  pass 
into  Charleston,  and  there  she  will 
be  subjected  to  the  dues  exacted 
by  the  Southern  Confederation. 
But  she  will  have  a  clear  right  to 
recover  these  dues  from  the  Federal 
authorities  at  Washington.  If 
Charleston  is  within  the  Union,  as 
by  the  hypothesis  of  the  Washing- 
ton Government  she  is,  if  the  duties 
are  collected  by  a  cruiser  of  the 
United  States,  tnen  a  foreign  vessel, 
having  paid  them,  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  further  exaction 
in  a  city  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  redress  if  a  further  exaction  is 
made.  If  the  Federal  Government 
recognises  that  there  is  a  state  of 
war  between  itself  and  South  Caro- 
lina, then  the  English  vessel  is  a 
neutral,  and  has  a  ri^ht  to  enter 
into  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  with- 
out paying  customs  to  the  other 
belligerent.  It  is  true  that  by  es- 
tablishing a  blockade  the  United 
States  may  lawfully  keep  out  the 
neutral  vessel  altogether ;  but  then, 
as  Lord  Lyons  has  already  in- 
timated at  Washington,  the  block- 
ade must  be  a  real  and  not  a  paper 
blockade ;  and  to  carry  out  an  ef- 
fective blockade  of  all  the  Southern 
ports  will  be  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government.  It  is 
therefore  highly  probable  that  the 
President's  address  may  come  to 
have  no  other  meanii^  than  that 
of  a  strong  protest  a^;ainst  the  doo^ 
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tnae  that  eadi  State  liaa  a  ri^A 
to  secede,  and  that  the  "»<'*^Twgr 
Skates  will  be  allowed  to  do  as  they 
j^ease. 

The  debates  in  the  French  Cham- 
bers have  up  to  this  point  done  the 
Smperor  very  considerable  sendee. 
Thejr  hare   indeed   repealed   the 
great  strength  of  the  Catholic  party, 
and  Uie  jealousy  with  which  a  large 
section  of  Frenchmen  regard  the 
creation  of   an  Italian  kingdom. 
Bat  the  Emperor  may  reasonably 
wish  that  tins  shonld  be  known. 
His  best  apology  for  the  indecision 
of  his  Itauian  policy,  lies  in  the 
necessity  of  consulting  the  wishes 
of  a  very  large  proportion  of  his 
own  people.    If  France  were  jwlled 
to-morrow,   and  if  by  a  miracle 
nniversal  snfirage  could  for  once 
be  purged  of  its  absurdities,  and 
the  opinions  of  the  French  were 
made  Known,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  large  majority  would  vote 
for  restoring  the  Pope  to  all  his 
temporalities,    and    driving  back 
Victor  Emm^uel  into  Northern 
Italy.     The  Emperor  only  repre- 
sents a  minority.    It  is  the  minority 
of   intellect,  of  free  thought,  dT 
generous    sympathy    for    foreign 
patriots,  of  a  careful  consideration 
of  Europ^m  politics  as  a  whole. 
We  are  delighted  that  this  minority 
should  triumph.    The  whole  Eng- 
lish  constitution   is    directed    to 
letting  such  a  minority  have  its  due 
influence,    while   it  is  prevented 
from  going  too  fast.    But  the  Em- 
peror has   to   encounter   all    the 
reOTK)nsibilitv  and   meet   all   the 
difficulties  of  setting  aside  tlie  will 
of  the  numerical  majority.     The 
Italians  are  now  aware,  if   they 
were  ignorant  before,  how  muen 
courage  the  evacuation  of  Bome 
will  demand,  and  must  see  that 
France  has  really  done  as  much  for 
them  as  could  be  expected.    It  is, 
indeed,  far  too  bold  an  assumption 
to  say  that  the  Emperor  is  a  con- 
sistent Mend  of  Italian  liberty,  and 
that  he  is  only  kept  back  by  his 
people.    He  is  apparently  a  man  of 
aTundecided  mind,   and  wavers 
backwards  and  forwards  between 
conflicting  policies.    He  also  allows 
many  mixed  motives  to  enter  into 
his  conduct,  and  looks  oiit  for  him- 


self whatever  he  doesi  Bat  lie  has 
an  inclination  to  befriend  and  free 
Italy ;  he  has,  there  can  be  no  doubt^ 
a  just  appreciation  of  the  miseries 
to  which  ecclesiastical  government 
condemns  a  country,  and  he  can 
look  beycmd  the  present  and  knows 
what  a  Catholic  restoration  would 
cost  France  in  the  long  run.  The 
debates  on  his  Italian  policy  will 
help  him  forward  in  the  right  road. 
The  honoors  of  thesedebates,  merely 
as  powers^  of  rhetoric  and  of  effec- 
tive speaking,  have  fallen  to  Prince 
Napoleon  in  one  Chamber,  and  to 
M.  Jules  Favre  in  the  other.  In  a 
country  so  fond  of  intellectual  dis- 
play as  France,  it  is  a  consider- 
able advantage  that  the  speakers 
who  win  most  admiration  should 
be  the  most  fervent  friends  of 
Italv. 

That  the  final  determination  of 
the  Emperor  will  be  to  leave  the 
Pope  and  the  Italians  to  get  on  as 
well  as  they  can  together,  becomes 
less  and  less  doubtful  The  Minis- 
ters who  have  had  the  imgracious 
task  of  defending  a  policy  which  in 
the  past  they  could  not  control  and 
for  the  future  they  cannot  profess 
to  explain,  had  evidently  been 
instructed  so  far  to  announce  the 
Emperor^s  intentions,  as  to  intimate 
that  an  arrangement  must  be  made 
by  which  the  Pope  would  satisfy 
the  Italians  and  the  Italians  the 
Pope.  This  is  putting  vaguely 
what  Prince  Napoleon  put  ex- 
plicitly. The  Imperial  orator 
declared  that  a  very  proper  arrange- 
ment might  easily  be  mada  'Die 
Pope  might  be  put  quietly  with  a 
palace  and  endless  churdies  on  one 
side  of  the  Tiber,  while  the  Eing 
and  Parliament  of  Italy  occupied 
the  other  side.  The  only  diJfficulty 
is  to  get  the  Pope  to  see  that  this 
would  be  preferable  to  living  at 
Madrid  in  the  bosom  of  admiring 
orthodoxy.  The  Tiber  is  not  mu^ 
of  a  stream  to  divide  the  Head  of 
the  Catholic  world  from  the  man 
whom  he  thinks  the  greatest  enemy 
of  the  Church.  But  the  present 
state  of  things  cannot  last  much 
longer.  The  Empei^or  has  quarrelled 
too  openly  with  the  Catholic  party 
to  make  a  temporising  policy  prac- 
ticable, .Theroper^fi^estpallpw 
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the  French  bishoprics  to  be  filled 
up,  and  the  French  Government 
has  instructed  its  subordinates  not 
to  pay  any  social  honours  to  the 
most  audacious  of  the  episcopal 
enemies  of  the  Emperor.  The  con- 
test must  soon  be  ended  in  one  way 
or  another,  and  the  debates  of  the 
Chambers  showed  that  the  Emperor 
can  really  do  as  he  pleases.  If  he 
gives  the  Pope  notice  to  quit, 
Catholic  France  will  grumble  but 
will  acquiesce.    - 

If  the  Catholic  party  showed 
the  Emperor  in  a  favourable  light 
in  the  debates  on  the  address,  the 
Protectionists  showed  still  more 
conclusively  that  the  Emperor  is 
far  in  advance  of  his  countrymen 
in  political  economy.  The  French 
are,  as  a  nation,  confirmed  Protec- 
tionists. They  have  no  notion  of 
what  we  mean  1^  the  advantages 
ctf  Free  Trade,  it  is  only  a  very 
small  fraction  of  Frenchmen  that 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the 
arguments  on  which  the  doctrines 
of  Free  Trade  are  based.  Conse- 
quently the  Emperor  and  his  Free 
Trade  advisers  are  obliged  to  hu- 
mour the  French  by  every  kind  of 
concession,  and  never  to  speak  of 
Free  Trade  as  good  on  principle. 
M.  Chevalier,  the  pink  of  French 
Free  Traders,  has  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  defend  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  on  the  ground  that 
France  has  tricked  England  in  it, 
that  English  goods  are  still  ex- 
cluded from  France,  while  French 
goods  are  poured  into  England. 
The  merchant  marine,  again,  which 
is  languishing  so  desperately  that 
it  is  only  saved  from  utter  decay 
•by  the  fish-trade,  is  to  be  fettered 
and  impoverished  because  its  lan- 
guor is  supposed  to  be  essential  to 
the  flourismng  of  the  French  navy. 
There  was  nothing  of  which  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  seemed  to 
have  so  sincere  a  horror  as  of  any 
tampering  with  the  Navigation 
Laws.  Tlie  Government,  therefore, 
cannot  go  further  than  they  have 
done,  and  must  confine  their  efforts 
to  working  out  the  treaty  in  a 
liberal  spirit.  Thev  are  incHned 
to  do  so ;  and  they  have  so  pleased 
Mr.  Cobden,  that  he  has  recently 
given  them  one  of  his  strange  cer- 


tificates, in  which  he  announces  to 
an  English  Chamber  of  Commerce 
that  he  is  able  to  say  from  the  hand- 
some way  in  which  the  duties  on 
pig-iron  have  been  arranged,  that 
the  Emperor  has  no  notion  of  mter- 
f  ering  with  us  in  Syria  or  Egypt : 
that  he  builds  an  iron  navy  with- 
out the  remotest  intention  of  ever 
using  it :  and  that  he  never  dreams 
of  contesting  our  maritime  supre- 
macy. These  childish  manifestoes 
of  Mr.  Cobden  do  much  more  harm 
than  good.  So  lon^  as  we  only 
hear  that  the  French  Government 
is  friendly  and  courteous  to  our 
official  representative  we  are  pleased 
with  the  compliment,  and  the  good 
feeling  of  the  two  countries  is  in- 
creased. But  when  one  of  our 
officials  is  so  tickled  with  his  good 
treatment  that  he  orders  us  to 
believe,  on  his  personal  authority, 
things  of  which  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  iudgmg,  we 
are  naturally  inclinea  to  restate 
and  perhaps  exaggerate  our  sus- 
picions, in  order  that  we  may  show 
that  independent  judgment  must 
still  continue  ;  and  thus  a  greater 
alienation  between  the  two  nations 
is  the  ultimate  result  of  an  im- 
prudent attempt  to  conciliate  them. 
The  debates  on  the  address  showed 
that  the  Catholic  party  are  far 
more  inclined  to  a  war  with  Eng- 
land than  the  Emperor  is;  and 
therefore  we  may  in  this  light  also 
consider  him  superior  to  a  large 

Eortion  of  his  countrjrmen.  That 
e  has  any  immediate  intention  of 
landing  his  Zouaves  on  Hastings 
beach  is  not  even  a  dream  of  fools. 
Nobody  believes  it.  But  that  if  Eng- 
land were  defenceless  at  home,  and 
unable  to  assert  her  maritime  supre- 
macy abroad,  she  would  be  power- 
less in  the  councils  of  Europe,  and 
virtually  at  the  mercy  of  France, 
is  a  plain  truth  that  cannot  be  set 
aside  by  the  pleasantness  with 
which  Mr.  Cobden  has  been  met  in 
settling  the  details  of  a  Treaty  of 
Commerce. 

Victor  Emmanuel  has  assumed 
the  title  of  King  of  Italy,  and  he 
now  waits  to  see  how  many  of  the 
great  Courts  of  Europe  will  recog- 
nise his  new  dignity.  He  cannot 
be  said  to  be  certain  of  any  except 
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EngiancL  Prnasia  would  gain  by 
boldly  taking  a  step  that  would 
distinctly  associate  ner  with  the 
liberal  States  of  ^Europe.  But 
Prussia  is  not  like^  to  affront 
Austria  and  Russia.  Count  Cavour 
has  re-organized  his  ministry  to 
please  those,  and  especially  the 
oouthem,  Italians  who  are  jealous 
of  the  ascendancy  of  Piedmont.  It 
probably  makes  little  immediate 
difference  who  are  the  other  minis- 
ters, so  that  Cavour  is  at  the  head 
of  affj&irs.  Ital^r  cannot  settle  down 
to  quiet  life  until  she  has  tried  the 
chances  of  another  war.  There  is 
no  disposition  for  immediate  war 
in  any  part  of  Europe,  and  yet 
peace  seems  to  hang  on  a  thread 
Every  day  some  new  occurrence 
takes  place,  and  often  in  the  most 
unexpected  Quarters,  which  gives 
rise  to  apprenension.  Turkey  has 
to  tax  her  resources  to  the  utmost 
in  order  to  quell  a  threatened  out- 
brea^L  in  the  provinces  that  border 
the  Austrian  dominions.  The  Hun- 
garians are  rapidly  putting  the 
courage  of  Austria  to  the  test.  The 
elections  for  the  Hungarian  Diet, 
80  fisu:  as  they  are  known,  are  very 
unfavourable  to  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment, and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Emperor  will  have 
either  to  face  the  Diet,  withdraw 
his  concessions,  and  overawe  resis- 
tance by  force,  or  else  to  yield  to 
the  claims  of  the  Diet,  and  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  ^  Hun- 
gary. It  is  said  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  do  this,  rather  than  run 
the  hazard  of  a  civil  war;  but  there 
is  no  sa^g  what  will  be  demand- 
ed of  mm  if  further  concessions 
are  made.  The  time  must  come 
when  he  will  have  to  make  a  stand, 
and  then  an  appeal  to  arms  seems 
to  be  inevitable.  Lastly,  the  (Ger- 
man Diet  threatens  war  in  behalf 
of  Holstein,  and  although  neither 
the  Diet  nor  Prussia  will  like  to 
run  all  the  risks  to  which  war, 
when  once  begun,  will  expose 
them,  yet  it  may  be  very  dimcult 
to  avoid  a  conflict.  For  it  can  only 
be  avoided  by  ordering  Holstein  to 
cut  itself  off  firom  Germanv,  and 
join  heartily  with  Denmark,  and 


a  German  power  can  scarcely  do 
this. 

The  world  has  been  astonished 
durinff  the  past  month  to  find  that 
even  Kussia  is  obliged  to  make 
ooncessions,  and  that  Poland  has 
once  more  made  its  voice  heard  in 
Europel  The  fortitude  and  for- 
bearance shown  by  the  Poles  after 
the  injuries  they  received  from 
the  Cossack  troops,  have  done  more 
than  any  outbreak  could  have  done 
to  warn  the  Czar  that  there  would 
be  danger  in  trampling  down  by 
open  force  the  embers  of  revolu- 
tion. Accordingly,  a  limited  muni- 
cipal liberty  has  been  promised,  and 
one  or  two  obnoidous  officials  nave 
been  removed.  This  is  not  much; 
.  but  it  is  infinitely  more  than  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  would  have  con- 
ceded. It  shows  that  a  different 
policy  reigns  at  St.  Petersburg, 
Speculation  has  been  excited  as  to 
the  nature  of  this  policy ;  and  a 
portion  of  the  French  press  sup- 
posed to  be  very  friendly  to  Eussia^ 
sees  in  this  concession  to  Poland  a 
great  scheme  for  reclaiming  Posen 
from  Prussia,  and  Gallicia  firom 
Austria,  and  starting  a  new  Polish 
kingdom,  of  which  the  Czar  is  to 
be  the  King.  Probably  no  vision 
half  so  splendid  guided  the  coun- 
cils of  the  Emperor.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  serfs  is  a  very  peri- 
lous crisis  for  the  country,  ana  the 
(Government  may  naturally  wish 
not  to  add  political  distrust  and 
disaffection  to  the  anxieties  which 
the  new  relations  of  the  landowner 
and  the  serf  must  necessarily  pro* 
duca  We  now  know  the  terms  on 
which  the  emancipation  is  to  be 
effected.  The  services  of  the  ser& 
are  to  be  commuted  for  a  fixed  rent, 
and  they  are  to  receive  as  a  ^ft 
the  usufruct  of  their  dwelling- 
bouses  and  gardens,  together  wiui 
enough  land  to  enable  them  to  pay 
taxes;  and  all  serfs  will,  it  is 
expected,  be  set  free  within 
two  years.  ^  That  for  the  next  two 
years  Eussia  will  thus  have  a  most 
powerful  motive  to  keep  at  peace 
with  all  the  world^  is  one  of  the 
very  few  encouraging  features  of 
European  politics. 
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SOME  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  BUSINESS  IN 

PAKLIAMENT. 


WHEN  we  experience  anything 
more  than  usually  disagree- 
able in  the  state  of  the  weather, 
we  think  we  shall  be  sure  to  recol- 
lect it  for  ever:  that  it  will  be 
a  landmark  in  our  memory.  This 
deep  fall  of  snow, — that  continu- 
ance of  east  wind  for  seven  weeks 
during  which  we  quarrelled  with 
every  one  of  our  best  friends, — ^this 
unwonted  blazing  out  of  the  sun 
for  more  than  a  month,  which  quite 
bewildered  us  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  in  the  shade, — ^that  per- 
petual downfall  of  rain  which  made 
the  patter  on  the  pavement  a  house- 
hold noise : — ^wilf  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  us,  we  think.  But  no : 
these  incidents  rapidly  fade  away 
from  our  recollection ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, we  soon  cease  to  distinguish 
any  year  by  the  peculiar  diss^ee- 
ableness  of  its  weather,  merely 
concluding  in  a  discontented  way, 
that,  like  farmers,  we  have  gene- 
rally had,  at  any  given  period,  the 
weather  tliat  we  did  not  wish  to 
have  just  then.  Still,  there  are 
years  so  remarkable  that  we  do  not 
Quite  forget  them.  If  you  listen  to 
the  stories  of  old  labourers,  you  find 
tliat  there  is  some  one  winter,  or 
some  one  summer,  that  has  really 
made  an  impression  on  their  minds. 
*  Sir,  I  mind  when  the  wheat  here- 
abouts was  not  got  in  till  after  the 
5th  of  November.  Old  Jini  Hodges 
and  I,  him  as  went  into  the  House 
last  week  'cos  of  his  rheumatiz,  got 
a  mort  o'  words  from  grandfather 
when  we  were  lads,  for  having  a 
bonfire  anigh  a  pook  of  wheat  in 
fjEirmer  Stubbs'  field  as  was.' 

Now  much  the  same  thing  occurs 
about  Sessions  of  Parliament.  These 
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are  generally  pronounced  to  be 
failures.  The  common  talk  is,  how 
little  has  been  done  in  them;  and  the 
proceedings  of  each  session  are  pro- 
nounced as  something  memoraole, 
which  the  people  concerned  with 
them  are  sure  to  remember  ever 
afterwards.  Bat,  after  all,  their  re- 
collections take  a  misty  form.  They 
have  a  general  sensation  that,  in 
any  particular  year,  a  great  deal 
was  attempted,  and  very  little  was 
done ;  that  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
sition got  up  in  his  place,  and,  in 
terms  lar  from  laudatory,  reviewed 
the  results  of  the  session ;  that  the 
leader  of  the  House  got  up  in  his 
place,  and  said  that,  at  any  rate, 
the  session  was  as  fruitful  as  the 
last  session,  when  the  honourable 
gentleman  opposite  was  in  his 
place,  and  that  the  present  session 
would  have  been  abundant  in  fruit, 
if  the  measures  introduced  by  her 
Majesty's  government  had  not 
been  received  in  a  far  different 
spirit  from  that  with  which  he, 
and  the  honourable  gentlemen  who 
do  him  the  honour  to  support  him, 
had  always  shown  towards  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman  opposite,  when 
they  sat  u^on  these  benches. 
(Cheers  and  ironical  coiinter-cheerSy 
vjvth  cries  of^Oh!  oh  P)  Such  are 
the  vague  recollections  which  most 
men  possess  of  any  given  session. 

Still,  as  in  the  case  of  the  weather, 
so  in  tnat  of  the  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  may  be  one  or  two 
memorable  years  which  remain  in 
the  minds  of  men,  and  about  which 
old  Parliamentary  labourers  will 
gossip,  as  the  agricultural  labourers 
gossip  about  the  year  when  the 
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'wheat  was  got  in  after  the  5th  of 
November. 

The  session  of  i860  still  bids  fair 
to  be  remembered  amongst  sessions, 
as  the  summer  of  i860  amongst 
summers,  and  in  both  cases,  as 
most  people  say,  from  a  deplorably 
short  narvest. 

The  weather  is  at  present  beyond 
our  powers  of  discussing  to  any 
purpose  •  but  a  consideration  of  the 
sessional  failure  of  i860  may  give 
rise  to  measures  which  would  pre- 
vent such  an  extreme  case  of  failure 
for  the  future. 

Some  persons  contend,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  failure  at 
all;  and  they  point  to  the  fact, 
that,  somehow  or  other,  in  that 
much  abused  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, there  were  no  fewer  than  three 
Jiundred  and  sixty-six  Bills  passed, 
which  is  surely  an  amount  of  legis- 
lation, they  say,  that  might  satisfy 
Any  reasonable  person.  Perhaps 
the  complaints  of  the  barrenness  of 
that  session  are  exaggerated;  but 
yet  we  conceive  there  was  substan- 
tial cause  for  regret.  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  what  we  mean, 
than  by  narrating  a  little  incident 
which  occurred  once  at  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  to  a  great  public 
library,  at  which  we  were  present. 
A  subscriber  rose  and  said,  that  he 
had  very  often  applied  at  the 
library  for  a  book  he  wanted,  and 
that,  somehow  or  other,  that  par- 
ticular book  had  never  been  at 
homa  But  then,  as  he  indulgently 
remarked,  he  had  always  got  some 
book,  and  had  often  found  that  it 
was  a  good  one  which  he  should 
never  otherwise  have  read.  Now 
ive  are  afraid  the  public  are  much 
in  the  condition  of  this  excellent 
subscriber ;  but  they  are  not  gifted 
with  so  easy  and  indulgent  a  tem- 
iper  as  he  manifested.  They  wanted 
a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  for  instance; 
and  were  hardly  to  be  put  off  by 
being  told  that  a  *  Weights  and 
Measures  Bill  for  Ireland'  has 
passed.  In  fact,  they  wanted  a 
particular  kind  of  work  to  be  done 
a.t  a  certain  time ;  and  were  not  to 
be  consoled  by  finding  that  a  good 
-deal  of  other  work,  about  which 
they  knew  little  ana  perhaps  cared 
less,  has  been  accomplished.    We 


doubt  whether  the  knowledge  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty-six  Bills 
were  passed  last  session  brought  joy 
to  many  bosoms,  or  content  to  those 
resolute  grumblers  who  declared 
that  the  measures  they  wanted 
had  not  been  passed,  and  that 
others  had  been  hurried  through 
without  due  consideration.  TTie 
ugly  circumstance  in  the  whole 
question  is,  that  legislation  a|)pears 
to  be  such  a  fitful  and  capricious 
land  of  business.  The  most  in- 
fluential man,  or  body  of  men,  in 
the  country,  can  hardly  predict 
that  he  or  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
through  any  measure  however 
beneficial;  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  the  best  kind  of  legislation  is 
subject  to  adverse  chances  and  in- 
terruptions arising  from  very  in- 
significant causes. 

We  British  believe  that  our  Par- 
liamentary government  is  the  main 
prop  of  civilization  in  the  world. 
We  should  be  reluctant  to  express 
this  belief  in  so  many  words  to  a 
Frenchman,  or  a  Russian,  because 
it  would  appear  rude  to  do  so ;  but 
the  doctrine  is  one  in  whicn  we 
firmly  believe. 

And,  if  we  are  substantially  right 
in  so  thinking,  of  what  paramount 
importapce  is  the  mode  of  action 
adopted  by  this  Parliamentary 
government,  even  in  what  might 
be  considered  its  lesser  functions, 
such  as  the  despatch  of  business. 
Really^  the  largest  foreign  (][uestions 
sink  mto'  comparative  msignifi- 
cance,  when  put  oy  the  side  of  this 
domestic  question.  Even  a  great 
war  is  but  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  it.  If  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment is  to  go  on  very  well  for  a 
certain  time  in  a  nation's  life,  and 
is  then  to  meet  with  so  many 
obstructions,  not  from  without,  but 
derived  from  itself,  that  ill-disposed 
critics  shall  be  able  to  say — 'Behold ! 
this  is  the  sort  of  dead-lock  that 
Parliamentary  government  comes 
to  after  a  certain  time;  and  you 
must  conclude,  therefore,  that  it  is 
not  permanently  fitted  for  any 
nation'  —  the  criticism  may  ^ve 
rise  to  a  mode  of  thinking  which 
would  be  fatal  to  the  nascent 
liberty  of  all  European  states. 
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If,  however,  as  we  certainly 
believe,  these  obstructions  can  be 
removed  by  the  adoption^  from 
time  to  time,  of  skilful  organization, 
to  meet  the  growing  difficulties 
arising  from  new  forms  of  progress 
and  new  phases  of  civilization, — 
how  all-important  it  is  to  discover 
this  skilful  organization.  Parlia- 
mentary government  is  not  threat- 
ened in  Great  Britain  by  mob  rule, 
by  kingcraft,  or  by  excessive 
bureaucratic  energy.  If  Parliamen- 
tary government  ever  falls  in  this 
country,  it  will  do  so  by  being 
dragged  down  by  its  own  weight. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss 
remedies,  it  is  well  to  see  whether 
we.  can  discover  causes.  It  is 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  the 
movement  of  business  inParliament 
has  become  slower  and  slower. 
Now  has  this  been  caused  by  an 
increased  development  of  party- 
spirit?  To  give  an  answer  to  this 
question  requires  much  experience 
of  Parliamentary  proceedings ;  but 
as  far  as  we,  who  are  by-standers, 
can  discern,  we  should  say  that 
this  increased  slowness  of  the  Par- 
liamentary pace  is  not  owing  to  an 
increase  of  obstructiveness  arising 
from  party-spirit.  Some  increase 
of  obstruction  may  have  arisen  of 
late  years,  from  the  breaking  off 
from  the  two  great  parties  of  small 
sections  of  poTitical  men.  But  we 
cannot  believe  that  this  increase 
has  been  much,  if  any.  And,  on 
the  whole,  we  think  it  must  be 
admitted  that,  whatever  Darty  has 
been  in  power,  her  M^yesty's 
Opposition  cannot  be  accused, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  of 
grievously  hindering  the  progress 
of  public  business.  Doubtless,  if 
there  were  no  such  things  as  party 
differences,  the  paths  of  Parliamen- 
tary business  would  often  be  much 
smoother.  But  this  is  not  a  state 
of  affairs  to  be  hoped  for,  or  to  be 
wished  for.  If  it  were  to  exist,  it 
would  destroy  the   very   life    of 

Solitics.  The  Opposition  in  these 
ays  is  too  anxious  to  win  public 
frtvour  to  its  side,  to  suffer  itself 
for  any  long  period  to  be  pointed 
out  as  being  unfairly  obstructive  to 
the  progress  of  public  business. 
We   cannot   say,    therefore,  tiiat 


party-spirit,  or  party-divisions,  can 
be  set  down  as  a  vera  causa  iA  the- 
increased  slowness  of  movement 
which  we  have  been  commenting 
upon. 

In  looking  for  the  cause  of  the^ 
loss  of  time  in  Parliament,  it  natu- 
rally occurs  to  us  to  ask,  whether 
the  length  of  the  great  debates  is 
the  true  cause,  and  whether  they 
could  be  advantageously  abridged. 
At  first  sight  it  appears  that  both 
branches  of  this  question  might  b& 
answered  in  the  affirmative.  But,, 
upon  further  consideration,  much 
will  be  found  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  debates ;  and  good  reason 
will  be  seen  to  doubt  whether  they 
are  the  substantial  cause  of  any 
Parliamentary  inefficiency.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  debates  pro- 
duce a  great  clearance  in  and  about 
a  subject.  During  the  course  of 
these  debates,  many  foolish  things 
are  said  and  answered ;  much  irre- 
levancy is  cleared  away ;  and  many 
views  obtain  a  fair  nearing,  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  stifled. 
Although  political  (questions  are 
very  ably  discussed  in  the  public 
press,  it  is  yet  noticeable,  that  a 
great  debate  in  Parliament  on  any 
subject  often  does  bring  out  several 
points  not  hitherto  brought  forward;, 
and  does  enable  a  decision  to  be 
arrived  at  more  readily,  and,  which 
is  of  great  importance,  with  mor& 
generid  satisfaction  to  the  country,, 
than  could  otherwise  be  obtained. 
Without,  therefore,  contending, 
that  these  long  debates  might  not 
be,  in  some  instances,  advantage- 
ously abridged,  we  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  brought  forward  as  a 
prominent  cause  of  any  inefficiency 
in  legislation. 

As  regards  the  longest  speeches 
which  occur  in  these  debates,  these 
are  mostly  spoken  by  eminent  men, 
and  are  very  often  of  considerable 
value.  It  IS  sometimes  said  that 
half-an-hour  is  a  sufficient  time  for 
a  man  to  give  his  views  upon  any 
subject.  Those,  however,  who  haye 
had  exoerience  in  this  matter,  will 
not  talk  in  this  way.  They  know 
that  if  they  are  dealing  with  a  sub- 
ject of  considerable  magnitude, 
encumbered  with  numerous  details,, 
and  if,  too,  as  often  happens,  they 
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have  to  give  personal  explanations, 
and  to  show  why  they  nowthink  this 
when  they  formerly  thought  that, 
and  also  to  gaard  themselves  against 
misapprehension  for  the  future, 
half-an-hour  slips  away  before  they 
have  well  entered  upon  the  main 
•  part  of  the  discussion  of  their  sub- 
ject. There  maybe  such  a  thing 
as  an  ignorant  impatience  of  long 
speeches,  as  well  as  an  ignorant 
promptitude  to  make  them.  You 
often  find  that  people  are  impatient 
of  explanations,  simply  because 
they  do  not  care  to  understand 
thoroughly  the  matter  in  question. 
But  we  doubt  whether  a  conscien- 
tious speaker,  or  writer,  will  ever 
be  very  brief.  The  satirist  loves 
brevity:  the  wit  loves  brevity :  but 
the  man  who  has  much  to  impart 
to  you  about  any  matter,  and  is 
scrupulously  anxious  that  you 
should  understand  it  and  him,  is 
.  not  very  likely  to  be  brief  in  his 
expositions.  Besides,  how  few 
men  can  be  brief.  If  brevity  were 
the  fashion  in  Parliamentary  speak- 
ing, it  would  chiefly  be  obscurity 
that  would  prevail 

The  real  truth  is,  that  there  has 
been  a  great  increase  of  public 
business:  and,  as  our  complex 
civilization  advances,  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  continued  increase  of  such 
business.  For  this  there  is  not 
any  one  to  blame ;  and,  indeed,  it 
is  a  cause  of  gratification  rather 
than  a  circumstance  to  be  grieved 
at.  No  sign  could  be  so  fatel  for  a 
nation,  as  its  remaining  stationary 
in  any  respect. 

At  the  same  time,  if  public 
business  does  increase,  without  the 
continued  application  of  sldlful 
means  to  provide  for  dealing  with 
this  increase,  enormous  obstruction 
may  arise,  which,  though  in  ordi- 
nary times  merely  creating  dissa- 
tisfaction and  provoking  ridicule, 
majr,  in  critical  periods,  be  abso- 
lutely disastrous.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war,  the  ludicious  conduct 
of  business  at  home  may  have 
fully  as  much  to  do  with  the  issue 
of  the  war  as  the  valour  of  our 
soldiers  or  the  skill  of  our  generals 
at  the  points  of  deadly  contest. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  con- 
sider, in  order  to  prepare  an  organi- 


zation that  sbould  avert  so  great 
a  calamity  as  ccmtinuous  Farha- 
mentary  mismanagement,  is  the 
important  element  called  time. 
The  Parliament  of  England  is  a 
highly  placed,  and  most  powerful 
body.  But  it  shares  the  fate  of 
humanity  in  being  subject  to  the 
laws  of  space  and  time.  Now,  it 
would  be  a  curious  calculation  to 
make,  and  one  that  would  be  very 
valuaole,  to  see  what  time  the 
business  proposed  for  last  session 
would  have  taken,  supposing  it  to 
be  well  done,  every  measure  receiv- 
ing the  fair  consideration  it  required. 
Probably  two  years  of  continuous 
labour  given  by  the  first  intellects 
in  the  country  would  not  be  too 
large  an  estimate  to  make.  If  this 
be  so,  how  futile  it  is  to  lay  all  the 
blame  upon  this  or  that  great  mea- 
sure ;  and  to  say,  for  instance,  in 
reference  to  the  foregoing  session, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
Eeform  Bill,  or  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill,  the  rest  of  the  business  could 
have  been  well  disposed  of.  The 
truth  probably  is,  that  the  normal 
.  condition  of  Parliament  is  that  of 
being  supplied  each  session  with 
three  or  four  times  the  quantity  of 
business  that  it  can  transact.  If 
so,  the  remedies  must  not  merely 
be  temporary,  or  occasional,  but 
must  be  as  normal  as  the  condition 
of  difficulty.  Shrewd  men,  who 
were  acquainted  with  Parliamentary 
proceedings,  dreaded  the  eiFects  of 
the  India  Bill,  not  that  they  thought 
that  the  imperial  government 
miffht  not  be  preferable  to  the  East 
India  direction,  but  that  they  feared 
that  Parliament  could  not  amord  to 
give  the  additional  time  required 
for  discussing  the  affairs  of  the  vast 
Empire  of  India.  They  pointed  to 
the  Rowing  practice  of  introducing 
continuation  Bills,  and  argued  from 
that  fact,  that  the  British  Parlia- 
ment was  already  overburdened 
with  work.  Their  apprehensions 
have  since  been  fully  justified. 

In  order  to  suggest  any  remedies 
that  should  be  valuable  in  this 
difficult  matter,  the  details  of  Par- 
liamentary work  would  have  to  be 
carefuUy  considered.  It  should  be 
noted,  for  example,  how  much  time 
of  how  many  persons  is  really  at 
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the  disposal  of  Parliament.  The 
work  done  in  committees,  a  matter 
which  is  little  known  to  the  public, 
should  be  estimated.  The  time 
ordinarily  spent  in  great  debates, 
the  time  given  to  estimates,  the 
time  given  to  ways  and  ^  means, 
should  be  observed.  All  the  details 
of  Parliamentary  work  should  in 
fact  be  scrutinized.  This  might  be 
a  difficult  undertaking  for  persons 
outside  the  doors  of  Parliament, 
but  could  be  well  accomplished  by 
experienced  men  in  Parliament. 
One  of  the  most  instructive  things 
would  be  an  accurate  history  of 
any  great  work  of  legislation.  Much 
would  be  learnt  if  we  could  trace 
this  work  from  the  beginning — 
from  the  instructions  first  given  for 
the  rudimentary  Bill  upon  the  sub- 
ject, down  to  the  settled  course  of 
legislation  finally  adopted  by  Par- 
liament. If  well  told,  it  would 
prove  a  most  interesting  story  •  and 
the  struggles  of  a  Bill,  its  misnaps, 
its  misadventures,  its  white  days, 
its  dark  days,  its  contests  with  in- 
terests banded  to  oppose  it,  the 
weariness  and  irresolution  of  some 
of  its  friends,  the  firmness  and 
constancy  of  others,  and  ultimately 
its  triumph  by  some  good  chance 
over  its  weary  enemies,  might  form 
a  narrative  almost  as  effective  as 
that  of  any  hero  in  romance.  In 
the  course  of  such  a  history,  the 
whole  nature  of  a  Bill  might  be 
developed. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain, 
though,  that  if  we  knew  more  of 
the  nature  of  Bills,  we  should  sym- 
pathize more  witn  them  in  their 
afflictions.  On  the  contrary,  find- 
ing them  often  to  be  less  like  the 
hero  than  the  obstructive  man  in 
a  novel,  who  is  the  plague  of  the 
lovers  and  of  all  good  people  in  it, 
we  should  often  desire  their  speedy 
destruction.  At  present  we  are, 
perhaps,  far  too  tolerant  of  Bills. 
And  so,  I  propose  in  the  ensuing 
remarks — ^the  question  being  how 
time  is  to  be  saved — ^to  dwell  rather 
upon  the  nature  of  bad  Bills  than 
good  ones. 

All  the  most  deadly  things  have 
an  innocent  or  insignificant  look 
about  them.  What  harmfulness 
would  a  savage  discern  in  a  little 


heap  of  black  dust  which  yet  would 
suffice  to  blow  his  whole  tribe  to 
perdition?  A  few  drops  of  some 
pearly,  harmless-looking  liquid,  are 
potent  enough  to  stop  at  once  the 
vital  force  of  the  strongest  human 
*bein^.  And  when  you  look  at  a 
Bill  in  Parliament,  it  does  not  to 
the  uninitiated  manifest  its  terrors. 
You  have  a  mass  of  bluish  paper 
with  a  telling  title  (which,  however, 
often  explains  nothing:),  and  a  name 
or  two  on  the  back  of  it.  Yet  that 
innocuous-looking  thing  may  be 
full  of  mischief— most  probably  is 
so.  Dr.  Johnson  said  something 
like  the  following  of  one  of  Pope's 
lines,  which  the  Doctor  was  asked 
to  explain :  *  I  do  not  know,  sir, 
what  it  means ;  but  it  was  intended 
to  annoy  somebody.'  So  of  a  Bill : 
you  may  not  make  out  very  clearly 
what  it  will  do ;  but  it  is  sure  to  be 
the  means  of  annoying  somebody. 
There  is,  however,  one  good  to  oe 
predicated  of  any  Bill,  that  it  may 
stop  the  way  of  some  other  Bill : 
ana  if  there  be  a  sufficient  crowd, 
of  Bills,  not  one  of  them  will  be 
able  to  move  a  step.  How  beauti- 
fully thus  does  Nature  provide 
against  any  extremity  of  evil. 

But  let  us  pursue  the  subject  of 
the  individual  Bill.  If  you  are  a 
man  possessing  property  of  any 
kind,  you  are  at  tne  mercy  of  this 
or  any  other  Bill.  If  you  hold 
office  of  any  kind,  there  may  be 
some  clause  in  this  Bill  which 
affects  your  functions  grievously, 
and  about  which,  perhaps,  you  hear 
nothing  until  the  Bill  has  attained 
considerable  vitality,  or,  indeed, 
until  it  has  acquired  the  life  and 
vigour  of  existence  belonging  to  an 
Act. 

Considering  the  dire  nature  of  a 
Bill,  one  might  ima^ne  that  men 
would  not  be  ready  to  undertake 
the  parentage  of  such  a  creature. 
But  no :  everybody,  who  can  do  so, 
must  have  ms  little  Bill,  and  be 
armed  with  at  least  as  fell  a  weapon 
as  his  neighbours. 

If  a  Bill  contained  only  a  definite 
and  precise  quantity  of  evil;  if  it 
Vere  only  as  oad  as  a  deadly  mis- 
sile, which  cannot  augment  its  force 
as  it  goes  along,  there  might  be 
some  comfort.    But  even  a  harm- 
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less  Bill,  if  such  a  thing  could  be, 
may,  by  interpolations  and.  addi- 
tions, be  made  as  fatal  as  the  worst 
of  its  species.  It  acquires  poison 
as  it  moves  along,  starting  as  a 
harmless  snake,  and  ending  as  a 
puff-adder. 

Again,  if  a  Bill  were  always  an 
intelligible  evil,  it  might  be  borne. 
But  darkness  and  mystery  are  its 
playmates.  It  is  often  all  the  more 
terrific  from  being  uninteUigible. 

And,  where  he  gazed,  a  gloom  penraded 
space. 

That  is  a  great  poet's  description  of 
the  Evil  One,  and  it  naturally  oc- 
curs to  our  minds  when  thinking 
of  man7  a  bewildering  attempt  at 
legislation. 

Some  skilful  people  seek  to  make 
a  Bill  innocuous  by  taking  away 
some  clause  which  made  it  work- 
able; but  their  designs  come  to 
naught.  It  may  be  made  inope- 
rative, but  never  innocuous.  And 
an  attempt  to  work  it  produces 
nearly  as  much  vexation^  as  a  suc- 
cessful issue  of  the  working. 

There  is  no  person,  however  ob- 
scure, no  thing,  however  unim- 
Eortant,  which  is  not  liable  to  be 
lid  hold  of.  and  made  much  o^ 
by  the  legislature.  In  a  sparsely 
populated  and  very  dull  part  of  the 
country,  we  know  of  a  turnpike  on 
an  unfrequented  road.  Once  or 
twice  we  have  seen  carts  pass 
through  this'  turnpike,  seemingly 
because  they  had  nothing  better  to 
do ;  and  once  we  saw  on  the  road 
a  ^g  that  had  lost  its  way.  But 
this  turnpike  has  had  the  attention 
both  of  Lords  and  Commons ;  wit- 
nesses have  been  examined  before 
committees  about  it ;  and,  in  short, 
like  Justice  Shallow,  it  has  seen 
life  about  town  and  tne  court  in  its 
day. 

Bat  great  or  small — our  Indian 
empire  or  an  obscure  turnpike  trust 
— ^it  is  all  one  to  Parliament.  To 
take  new  business,  anyhow  ac- 
quired, seems  to  be  thought  de- 
sirable. Moreover,  with  a  boa  con- 
strictor's appetite  for  business,  it 
has  also  a  boa  constrictor's  slow^ 
ness  of  deglutition. 

We  have  now  seen  what  an  evil 


a  Bill  may  be,  and  what  an  agent 
of  evil  any  man  may  be  who  has 
the  power  to  produce  a  Bill.  But 
these  are  not  all  the  powers  of 
mischief  possessed  by  any  member 
of  Parliament.  He  can  also  ask 
questions,  and  he  can  call  for  re- 
turns. 

Questions !  What  a  word  it  is ! 
One  of  the  great  evils  of  private 
life  is  the  being  questioned  upon 
matters  which  you  do  not  wish  to 
speak  about ;  and  it  is  not  every 
one  who  has  the  wit  of  Talleyrand 
to  parrv  disagreeable  questions. 
*  What  do  you  think,  prince,  of  this 
matter  1'  exclaimed  some  intrusive 
and  inquisitive  person.  'Well,  I 
never  thought  of  being  asked  about 
it  at  all,'  replied  Talleyrand. 

Questions  are  always  disagree- 
able enough :  but  imagine  what  it 
must  be  to  be  obliged  to  answer 
them,  to  have  a  set  period  of  the 
day  when  you  must  be  *in  your 
place'  to  reply  to  all  enquirers,  who 
have  only  given  notice  of  the  ques- 
tions they  mean  to  ask.  The  ques- 
tions asked  at  a  skmce  of  spirit- 
rappers  are  not  always  of  the  high> 
est  import  and  intelligence,  neither 
are  those  asked  in  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  some  answer  or 
other  must  be  rapped  out,  to  satisfy 
the  questioners.  Let  lis  take  a 
specimen  of  these  questions : — 

*  Mr.  Muff,  to  inquire  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  whether  the  Gk)vemment 
have  investigated  the  nature  of  the 
meat-pies  sold  by  certain  itinerant 
dealers,  at  or  near  LeadenhaU  Mar- 
ket; and  whether  anv  steps  are 
being  taken  to  proviae  that  the 
pepper  in  the  before-mentioned 
pies,  should  be  entirely  free  f rom^ 
adulteration.' 

The  foregoing  is,  perhaps,  too- 
practical  an  enauiry  to  be  taken  a& 
a  specimen  of  tne  sort  of  question 
asked  by  the  Fluff  school.  Would^ 
indeed,  that  all  their  questions  were 
like  it !  We  might  then  have  les» 
reason  to  complain  of  their  eternal 
questioning,  if  it  afforded  a  prospect 
of  improvement  as  to  the  pepper- 
ing of  any  one  meat-pie. 

A  higher  order  of  (question  is. 
then  asked  by  Mr.  Pmcher.  the 
Member  for  Screwton,  who  nas  a 
soul  not  at  all  above  accounts,  evea 
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of  the  humblest  kind  He  rises  to 
enquire  whether,  in  a  statement  of 
account  that  has  been  rendered  by 
the  office  of  Waste  Lands  and 
Waters,  the  sum  of  £2*1  12s.  Sd., 
which  appears  as  an  account  of  fees 
taken  in  that  office,  had  gone  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  the  chief 
clerk  and  other  officers  of  that  de- 
partment :  and  also  to  notice  a  dis- 
crepancy in  the  amount,  as  when 
the  papers  were  first  laid  upon  the 
table  of  the  House,  the  sum  in 
question  appeared  as  ^£29  12s.  Sd, 

Now,  Mr.  Pincher  has  not  been 
able  to  say  a  single  word  to  the  pur- 
pose, when  twenty-nine  millions  of 
money  have  been  voted  for  one 
branch  of  the  public  expenditure ; 
and  Mr.  Pincher's  question  about 
these  wretched  fees  will  probably 
waste  ;£io  worth  of  the  nation's 
time.  After  Mr.  Pincher  has  said 
his  say,  up  jumps  the  official  per- 
son who  is  responsible  for  the 
Waste  Lands  and  Waters,  and 
*begs  to  inform  the  Honourable 
Member  for  Screwton,  that  the 
gentlemen  in  his  department  (lay- 
ing a  slight  emphasis  on  the  word 
gentlemen)  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
putting  into  their  pockets  money 
that  does  not  belong  to  them.  The 
balance  in  question  has  been  duly 
accounted  for  to  her  Majesty^ 
treasury.  With  regard  to  the  (fis- 
crepancy  which  the  honourable 
gentleman's  usual  accuracy  has  de- 
tected, it  is  an  error  of  the  printer's 
in  mistaking  a  nine  for  a  seven, 
which  he  regrets  had  not  been  ob- 
served by  him  and  corrected.' 

Then  Mr.  Fluff,  or  Mr.  Pincher, 
or  some  kindred  soul,  takes  to  the 
moving  for  returns,  which,  for  the 
chief  part,  is  one  of  the  most  pes- 
tilent ways  of  wasting  public  time 
and  public  money  that  nas  yet  been 
devised.  This  is  a  specimen  of  the 
sort  of  thing. 

*  Mr.  Fluff,  to  move  for  a  return 
of  the  number  of  eggs  imported 
into  the  united  kingdom,  classify- 
ing them  as  Dutch,  German,  or 
[French;  and  distinguishing  (a  very 
favourite  word  that)Detwee5  addled 
eggs  and  those  that  are  otherwise 
unsound.' 

This,  again,  is  too  fekvourable  a 
specimen  of  the  genus  to  which  it 


belongs.    Barely,  indeed,  is  so  ra- 
tional a  return  moved  for. 

Ima^e  the  f  eeUngs  of  an  anxi- 
ous and  over-worked  imder-secre- 
tary,  or  chief  clerk,  when  such  a 
thing  as  this  return  is  put  into  his 
hands,  and  he  feels  that  the  force 
at  his  command,  often  inadequate 
for  the  public  service,  is  to  be  made 
use  of  in  drawing  up  returns  which 
he  knows  are  moved  for  by  vanity 
and  fussiness,  and  which  will  never 
benefit  any  human  being. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  such 
considerations  as  the  foregoing. 
Every  observant  person,  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  public  af- 
fairs, knows  weU  enough  the  evils 
of  the  present  state  of  thin^.  What 
is  unknown  is  the  remedy.  This 
must  always  be  very  difficult,  be- 
cause, with  so  much  elastic  folly, 
if  you  compress  it  in  one  direction, 
it  will  stretch  itself  forth  in  an- 
other. If  you  have  fewer  Bills, 
some  say  that  you  wiU  then  only 
have  more  talk  from  the  talkers  on 
the  Bills  that  are  left. 

There  is  one  source  of  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  public,  or  rather 
in  those  of  the  press :  and  that  is, 
to  deny  publicity  to  all  the  queru- 
lous garrulity  which  obstructs 
public  business,  or  to  report  the 
nonsense  accurately.  We  suppose 
no  two  things  can  be  more  dif- 
ferent than  the  conduct  of  a  vain 
man  in  an  assembly  which  sits  with 
closed  doors,  and  his  conduct  in  an 
assembly  wnere  the  proceedings 
are  reported  to  the  world. 

Then  the  *  tribune,'  as  they  have 
it  in  France^  might  be  adopted. 
At  least  this  is  a  suggestion  which 
has  been  offered.  It  may  be  true, 
that  fewer  people  would  adventure 
to  speak,  if  they  had  to  move  out 
of  their  places  to  ascend  a  tribune. 
But  then  there  is  this  difficulty, 
that  a  shy  man  would  never  know 
how  to  ^et  out  of  that  formidable 
box,  as  that  would  not  be  by  any 
means  so  easy  as  sitting  down. 

Many  other  plans  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  furtherance  of  public 
business.  Lord  Derby  has  sug- 
gested that  a  Bill  should,  at  the 
beginning  of  a  session,  be  taken 
up  at  the  stage  at  which  it  was  left 
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at  the  end  of  the  preceding  session. 
We  doubt  the  value  of  this  pro- 
posed remedy,  if  generally  applied. 
There  are  a  certain  wholeness  and 
oneness  necessary  for  effective  legis- 
lation ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  this  piecemeal 
legislation  would  please  tne  nation. 
Much  of  the  experience,  whatever 
it  might  be,  that  the  country  had 
gained  in  the  interval  between  the 
sessions  would  be  lost.  Parliament 
would  feel  itself  pledged  to  main- 
tain the  proposed  rule,  if  once 
made;  and  astute  devices  would 
be  adopted  to  evade  it,  which  would 
render  Acts  of  Parliament  more 
complicated  than  ever.  Moreover, 
the  proposed  plan,  as  far  as  it 
proved  effective,  would  promote 
the  quantity  of  legislation,  which 
might  not  be  a  gain. 

Lord  Derby's  plan,  however, 
might  succeed  in  effecting  great 
good  if  it  were  applied  to  the  large 
mass  of  private  legislation,  which,  at 
present  J  occupies  so  much  of  the  time 
of  Parhament.  If,  for  instance,  a 
Bill  for  a  railway  has  advanced  to 
a  certain  stage  in  the  course  of  any 
one  session,  it  does  appear  a  hard- 
ship that  it  should  be  put  back  to 
its  first  stage  in  the  ensuing  session, 
especially  if  the  former  session  has 
been  abruptly  brought  to  a  close 
by  some  political  event. 

Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  various  stages  through  which  a 
Bill  has  to  pass,  should  be  dimi- 
nished in  number.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  somewhat  dubious  as 
a  remedy.      These  stages  in  the 

Erogress  of  public  business  have 
een  adopted  after  great  experience, 
and  are,  perhaps,  all  the  more  need- 
ful and  judicious,  because  they 
have  not  been  adopted  at  any  one 
period  or  in  the  direct  process  of 
constitution  making.  They  pro- 
bably indicate  the  -  natural  ways 
in  which  public  business  should 
proceed,  if  it  is  to  be  duly  con- 
sidered. If  these  stages  are  dimi- 
nished, it  can  only  be  done  safely 
when  legislative  measures  are 
brought  forward  in  a  better  state 
of  preparation  than  they  are  at 
present. 

Another  remedy  has  been  pro- 
posed which  has  reference  to  the 


quality  of  legislation,  and  which 
deserves  much  attention .  It  is  this. 
Every  Bill  is  prepared  by  some  one 
person.  The  details  of  the  Bill, 
and  the  maiii  scope  of  it,  are  laia 
down  bjr  two  or  three  persons,  or 
by  a  cabinet.  But  the  framework 
of  the  Bill  is  mainly  the  product 
of  some  one  mind.  Often,  the 
whole  of  his  skilful  framework  is 
disjointed  by  a  single  amendment, 
which  may  not  be  foolish  in  itself, 
but  which  is  wholly  out  of  place 
in  that  BilL  Some  thougntful 
persons  who  possess  a  knowledge 
of  Parliamentary  business,  have 
suggested  that,  at  a  late  stage  of 
the  proceedings  on  the  Bill,  it 
should  be  referred  with  all  its 
amendments,  to  the  person  who 
originally  drew  it,  for  nis  report  as 
to  whether  the  Bill  is  as  workable 
as  it  was  when  it  first  came  from 
his  hands.  Against  this  plan  it 
would  be  urged,  that  it  would 
make  this  referee  a  most  important 
legislator.  Some  part  of  this  ob- 
jection might  be  removed  by  re- 
ferring the  Bill,  not  to  this  person, 
but  to  those  members  whose  names 
are  on  the  back  of  the  Billj  and 
who  are  responsible  for  its  intro- 
duction. Their  functions  as  re- 
porters might  be  limited  to  the 
simple  question  put  in  Parliamen- 
tary language,  whether  the  Bill  in 
its  amended  form  is  workable.  No 
doubt  they  would  consult  imme- 
diately with  the  skilful  and  prac- 
tised person  whom  they  had  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  Bill.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  they  might  use 
their  own  judg^iient  and  not  be 
led  away  by  any  mere  pedantry  on 
his  part  to  give  an  unfavourable 
report  of  the  amended  Bill. 

To  put  the  foregoing  suggestion 
into  any  form  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  Parliament,  the  services 
of  persons  versed  in -parliamentary 
forms  and  usages  would  be  re* 
quired.  But  it  is  possible  that 
men  like  Lord  Eversley  might  he 
able  to  render  such  a  suggestion 
practical 

A  much  larger  scheme  of  revision 
has,  however,  been  proposed  by 
some  of  the  experienced  persons 
who  gave  evidence,  in  1857,  before 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of 
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Commons  on  the  Statute  Law  Com- 
mission. The  witnesses  examined 
were  Mr.  Coulson,  Mr.  Bellenden 
Ker,  Mr.  Rickards,  Mr.  Erskine 
May,  and  Mr.  Coode.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  a  Revising  Officer 
should  be  appointed ;  tliat  he 
should  act  in  concert  with  a  Stand- 
ing Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  facilitating  the  re- 
vision of  Bills;  that  draftsmen 
should  sign  their  names  to  the  Bills 
they  prepared;  that  a  breviate, 
bearing  the  name  of  the  draftsman, 
should  accompany  eveiy  Public 
Bill ;  that  the  classification  of  the 
Public  General  Statutes  should  be 
part  of  the  duties  of  the  proposed 
Bevising  Officer;  and  that  this 
officer  should  read  every  Bill  im- 
mediately after  it  is  brought  in, 
And  should  exercise  a  formal  re- 
vision of  it  after  it  has  passed 
through  committee.  It  was  not 
proposed  that  the  Revising  Officer 
should  have  a  voice  in  striking  out 
objectionable  clauses  of  the  Bill, 
but  only  that  he  should  point  out 
to  the  committee  the  operation  of 
such  clauses.  It  was  also  suggested 
that  model  Bills  should  be  prepared 
by  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners 
from  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
and  be  circulated  among  draftsmen. 
It  was  maintained  that  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  statutes  is  the  ground- 
work of  all  improvement  in  legis- 
lation; and  tnat  the  suggested 
system  of  revision  would  inevitably 
lead  to  a  consolidation  of  the 
statutes. 

The  above  is  merely  an  outline  of 
the  plans  proposed.  As  might  be 
expected,  there  were  differences  of 
opmion  upon  several  parts  of  the 
general  plan :  for  instance,  as  to  the 
point  of  time  at  which  the  formal 
revision  should  take  place ;  but  this 
is  a  question  of  detail  which  ex- 
perience would  soon  settle. 

The  main  objection  to  the  whole 
scheme  of  revision  is,  that  it  would 
take  time,  and  might  delay  legisla- 
tion. But  surely  this  cannot  be 
held  to  be  a  fatal  objection;  and 
the  evils  which  flow  from  the  pre- 
sent imperfect  system  of  legislation 
are  so  great,  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  run  the  risk  of  some 
delay  and  obstruction  in  legislating, 


if  we  could  have  any  hope  that  when 
the  thing  were  done,  it  would  have 
been  well  done.  As  legislation  is  at 
present  managed,  no  sooner  has  an 
Act  passed,  than  legal  questions 
are  immediately  raised  upon  it,  for 
which  there  would  have  been  no 
ground  if  the  Act  had  been  tho- 
roughly revised  by  competent  per- 
sons having  a  due  regard  to  the 
previous  legislation  on  the  same 
subject. 

Parliament  is  often  scolded  by 
the  public  for  a  course  of  conduct 
which  is  incident  to  human  nature, 
and  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  every  body  of  men  who 
meet  together  to  consult,  or  to 
direct.  It  is  said  that  Parliament 
has  certain  work  to  get  through ; 
that  it  is  idle,  or  jovial,  or  indif- 
ferent, up  to  a  certain  period ;  and 
then,  that,  at.  the  end  of  a  session, 
it  is  oppressed  by  a  quantity  of 
work  which  it  cannot  possibly 
master. 

Now  is  not  this  exactly  the  case 
with  every  committee,  or  council, 
or  board  of  directors  ?  They  have 
to  meet  for  two  hours ;  and,  if  it 
were  made  public  what  they  do  in 
the  first  hour  and  a  half,  they  at 
any  rate  would  cease,  from  shame, 
to  censure  Parliament  severely  for 
its  dilatory  proceedings  up  to 
Easter.  So  strongly  are  we  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  dispo- 
sition there  is  to  waste  time  in  this 
manner,  and  to  postpone  real  busi- 
ness to  the  last,  that  if  there  were 
two  persons,  named  A.  and  B., 
about  to  attend  a  meeting  in  which 
we  were  interested  (A.  being  a  man 
of  gi'eat  ability,  and  thoroughly  in- 
formed upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, and  JB.  being  a  man  of  mode- 
rate ability,  and  not  of  great  know- 
ledge on  the  subject);  we  should 
prefer  that  B.  should  attend  the 
committee  instead  of  A.,  if  we  knew 
that  B.  could  stay  the  whole  two 
hours,  and  that  A.  would  be  obliged 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  an  hour  and 
a  half.  The  truth  is,  there  are  few 
things  so  painful  as  coming  to  a 
decision  on  any  matter  of  the  least 
complexity ;  and  most  people  are 
very  glad  to  put  off  deciding,  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  turn  up 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  which 
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may  render  the  act  of  decision  less 
intolerable. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the 
foregoing  considerations  might  lead 
to  some  valuable  suggestions  for 
furthering  public  business,  and  to 
some  method  being  adopted,  where- 
by there  should  be  a  gradual  feed- 
ing of  Parliament  with  the  work  it 
has  to  undertake.  For  instance, 
a  minister  might  say  that  such  a 
Bill  should  not  even  be  introduced 
until  such  and  such  other  BiUs  had 
been  fairly  considered,  and  were  on 
the  eve  of  passing.  All  the  coals 
should  not  Be  thrown  upon  the  fire 
at  once,  otherwise  there  will  be 
little  else  than  smoke,  until  the  fire 
becomes  almost  a  furnace.  In  a 
word,  there  should  be  a  great  deal 
of  method  and  forethought  as  re- 
gards the  introduction  of  legislative 
measures. 

As  connected  with  the  foregoing 
remedy,  it  surely  would  be  possible 
to  introduce  a  more  harmonious 
action  between  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament.  There  must  be  some 
mismanagement  when  the  House 
of  Lords  is  left  comparatively  un- 
occupied for  a  certain  portion  of 
the  session,  and  is  then  urged  to 
give  its  assent,  with  the  least  pos- 
sible delay,  to  measures  which  it 
cannot  have  time  fairly  and  fully 
to  consider. 

One  of  the  great  defects  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  the  want  of  a  sumcient 
number  of  men  who  should  really 
have  studied  finance,  and  who  could 
worthily  maintain  a  debate  upon  it. 
Finance  is  at  present  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  for  England; 
and  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  or  any  other  financial 
officer,  nas  to  address  the  House,  he 
has,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  a 
very  poor  audience  to  listen  to  him. 
What,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  wanted 
in  the  consideration  of  financial 
questions  is  not  a  little  nibbling 
here  and  there  at  estimates,  or  ways 
and  means,  but  a  systematic  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  subject, 
built  upon  a  large  knowledge  of, 
and  skilful  dealmg  with,  details. 
The  finance  ministers  seldom  meet 
with  this  from  their  opponents,  or 
from  individual  members.     Such 


being  the  case,  the  House  is  easily 
surprised  into  careless  assent  to,  or 
ignorant  dissent  from,  the  plan  of 
a  budget  or  any  financial  measure. 
Even  on  the  part  of  official  men 
connected  with  finance,  there  is 
often  but  a  poor  consideration  of 
these  great  matters.  They  protect 
the  treasury,  as  they  would  say^  by 
a  sort  of  steady  refusal  in  minor 
matters,  to  listen  to\ny  claimfl, 
whether  well-founded  or  ill-founded. 
They  rejoice  in  having  refused  to 
some  department  an  increase  of 
expenditure,  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  public  service,  tf 
it  is  to  be  weU  conducted;  and 
then,  in  great  matters,  it  may  fre- 
quently DC  observed  that  they 
hardly  seem  to  know  how  the 
money  goes.  This  is  often  occa- 
sioned by  the  principal  persons  in 
the  department  being  engaged  for 
ever  in  fighting  about  small  mat- 
ters, and  there  being  no  one.  except 
perhaps  the  chie^  who  is  looking 
to  the  main  results  of  income  and 
expenditure,  and  studying  our 
financial  system  in  all  its  bearings. 
More  intellectual  power  is  wanted, 
both  in  the  pubhc  offices,  and  in 
Parliament,  to  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  great  subject  of  finance. 

Turning  now  to  a  branch  of  the 
main  subject  which  may  appear 
much  less  grave  than  those  that 
have  been  above  discussed,  but 
which  is  really,  perhaps,  of  as  much 
importance  as  any  one  of  these,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  we  want 
to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  sad 
waste  of  time  and  loss  of  power 
which  occur  in  Parliament,  we  must 
consider  the  nature  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary bore,  and  see  how  he  is  to 
be  dealt  with. 

The  Parliamentary  bore  is  gene- 
rally a  person  without   ani 


like  method  in  his  mind,  who  has 
no  system  to  go  upon,  and  no  defi- 
nite plan  of  procedure.  He  pecks 
at  an  estimate.  He  dislocates  a 
Bill.  On  a  supply  day  he  barks 
the  bark  of  a  foolish  dog  at  the 
wrong  person.  He  asks  a  question, 
at  a  most  imfitting  time,  upon  some 
subject  respecting  which  all  pru- 
dent men  would  be  glad  to  avoid 
any  discussion  whatever.     If  he 
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calls  for  a  return,  and  if,  by  chance, 
the  matter  in  question  is  worthy  oi 
having  a  return  made  about  it,  the 
terms  which  he  uses  to  describe 
what  he  wants  are  so  va^e  and  so 
extensive,  that  the  return,  when 
made,  will  generally  be  found  to 
have  produced  nothing  but  a  loss 
of  public  time. 

The  Parliamentary  bore,  when 
he  comes  from  his  study  into  his 
drawing-room,  feels  a  complacent 
sort  of  pity,  as  he  observes  his 
daughter  practising  the  polka  or 
doing  crochet-work.  He  thinks 
what  a  waste  of  time  those  femi- 
nine occupations  are !  And,  all  the 
while,  he  carries  in  his  pocket  (as 
he  is  just  going  down  m  a  great 
hurry  to  the  House)  a  foolish  Bill, 
or  an  inapt  amendment,  or  a  motion 
for  an  impossible  return,  or  a  draft 
of  an  irrational  question  with 
which  he  is  about  to  molest  some 
unfortunate  minister.  In  fact  he 
is  hurrying  to  waste  a  nation's 
time,  and  to  weary  out  the  patience 
of  all  the  people  who  wUl,  here- 
after, have  to  deal  with  his  bungling 
work.  Oh  that  he  would  but  re- 
main at  home,  and  practise  the 
polka  with  his  daughter!  Or,  if 
that  be  too  imdignified,  that  he 
would  sit  down  quietly  and  spend 
some  hours  in  learning  the  myste- 
ries of  crochet-work — thus,  for  one 
evening  at  least,  preserving  the 
nation  from  the  ludicrous  mischief 
which  he  will  probably  effect,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  go  to  the  House 
with  that  fatal  paper  in  his  pocket. 
^  Now,  how  should  this  weak  and 
tiresome  man  be  dealt  with  ?  I  am 
afraid  we  cannot  persuade  him  to 
consult  his  country's  welfare  by 
practising  the  polka,  or  by  devoting 
nimself  to  the  elaboration  of  deli- 
cate fancies  in  needlework. 

One  of  the  remedies  for  abating 
this  kind  of  nuisance  is  boldness 
in  ministers.  Thej  should  not  be 
afraid  of  these  slight  and  foolish 
persons.  It  does,  however,  require 
boldness  in  a  minister  to  meet 
them,  because  he  has  to  contend 
against  men  with  whom  it  is  no 
credit  to  contend.  And,  moreover, 
he  has  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming 
impopular  in  the  House.  Most 
ministers  have   an    unreasonable 


<hread  of  that  danger.    They  ima- 

fine  that  these  foolish  persons  are 
acked  by  many  other  foolish  per- 
sons. Aomitting  this  to  be  true, 
ministers  might  remember  that 
even  silly  people  are  very  sharp  in 
discernment,  when  other  people's 
silliness  is  exposed  and  rebuked. 

It  is  not  ministers,  however,  who 
are  only,  or  chiefly,  to  blame,  for 
suffering  these  Parliamentary  bores 
to  acqmre  the  power  of  largely 
disturbing  pubhc  business.  In 
these  latter  days  the  refinement  of 
educated  men  is  apt  to  prevent  a 
due  development  of  tiieir  native 
force ;  and  this  has  left  power,  in 
many  instances,  to  be  grasped  by 
thoroughly  vulgar-minded  and  in- 
efficient people. 

In  the  animal  creation  every 
creature  has  its  especial  enemy, 
and  is  to  be  most  fatally  attacked 
by  some  peculiar  weapon.  Why 
should  the  Parliamentary  bore  be 
exempted  from  this  beneficial  law  ? 
For  Parliamentary  bores  there 
should  be  the  bore-annihilator ; 
and  his  weapons  should  be  ridicule 
and  precise  confutation.  At  this 
period  in  our  national  life,  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  Parliament 
could  hardly  do  a  greater  service 
to  his  country,  than  in  devoting 
himself  to  confute  the  rash  mis- 
statements of  the  Parliamentary 
bore,  to  show  up  his  littleness,  to 
ridicrale  his  platitudes,  and,  gene- 
rally, to  make  known  to  the  world 
the  nuisance  he  is,  and  the  mischief 
he  can  do  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

We  suppose  it  would  be  useless 
to  make  any  appeal  to  electors  in 
this  matter.  But  they  might  be 
told  that  they  would  oe  of  great 
service  to  the  world,  if  they  would 
sometimes  consider  that  it  is  not 
desirable  to  send  to  Parliament  the 
man  who  most  slavishly  agrees 
with  their  opinions,  who  shouts 
forth  with  loudest  voice  their  pre- 
judices, but  to  send  there  a  sensible 
man  of  business,  or,  at  least,  a 
silent  member.  Oh,  if  electors 
could  but  have  sat  two  or  three 
times,  in  a  committee,  with  the 
men  who  are  proposed  to  them  for 
their  representatives  1  How  wisely 
then  they  would  make  their  choice ! 
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They  would  not  be  so  apt  to  select 
the  man  whose  chief  merit  is 
blaring  forth  their  favourite  war- 
cry  for  the  moment,  but  one  whose 
good  sense  is  likely  ultimately  to 
represent  theirs.  In  the  end  you 
find  that  tou  have  to  agree  with 
the  sensible  man ;  and  you  mi^ht 
as  well  begin  by  trusting  him 
largely. 

It  is  not  that  we  would  presume 
to  say  that  there  are  not  great 
reforms  to  be  effected  by  men  who 
should  look  narrowly,  even  if  in 
somewhat  of  a  captious  spirit,  to 
the  conduct  of  public  business,  and 
to  public  grievances.  But  then  for 
a  man  to  be  one  of  this  order,  he 
must  be  quite  a  different  kind  of 
person  from  the  Parliamentary 
bore.  He  must  know  how  to  win 
men  over  to  his  way  of  thinking, 
and  how  to  act  in  concert  with 
them.  The  Parliamentary  bore  is 
generally  unsocial,  and  erudges 
that  any  one  should  partake  with 
him  in  his  luxury  of  boring.  He 
will  show  the  electors  of  Mud- 
borough  that  he  is  the  only  man 
who  can  discover  how  the  wrong 
twopence  has  been  spent.  Whereas 
the  true  reformer  of  grievances 
would  carefully  fasten  upon  a 
grievance  that  was  worth  attacking, 
would  see  how  it  might  be  most 
skilfully  attacked,  and  with  whom 
he  could  act  in  concert  when  at- 
tacking it.  We  do  not  find  that 
these  Parliamentary  bores  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  any  real 
grievance.  On  the  days  of  estimate 
and  supply,  there  is  a  promiscuous 
dropping  fire  from  these  foolish 
people;  but  anything  like  a  sus- 
tained volley  at  a  weak  point  is 
utterly  unknown  in  their  Parlia- 
mentary tactics.  Even  their  mis- 
chief IS  the  mischief  of  stupid 
Calibans,  rather  than  of  pleasant 
sprites.  And  what  destruction 
tney  effect  is  of  no  advantage  to 
anybody. 

There  are  several  methods  that 
might  be  proposed  for  furthering 
the  dispatcn  of  business  in  Parlia- 
ment, out  which,  unfortunately, 
have  this  grave  defect,  that  they 
would  make  far  too  large  a  claim 


upon  the  time  and  attention  of  our 
legislators.  For  example,  perma- 
nent committees  miglit  be  ap- 
pointed, which  might  meet  in  the 
vacation.  But  this  plan  would 
destroy  all  chance  of  the  renewal 
of  strength  and  vigour  in  many  of 
our  best  legislators,  for  of  course, 
they  would  be  the  jiersons  chosen 
to  sit  in  these  committees.  Be- 
sides that,  such  a  plan  would  tend 
to  turn  our  legislators  into  mere 
ofScial  men.  And  there  would 
also  be  the  danger  of  official  busi- 
ness being  too  much  thrown  into 
the  hands  of  the  legislative  body. 

It  may  appear  to  be  travelling 
from  the  subject ;  but,  the  truth  is. 
that  one  of  the  chief  means  oi 
furthering  the  disx)atch  of  business 
in  Parliament,  would  be  the  in- 
crease of  efficiency  in  the  public 
offices.  These  offices  have  to  deal, 
and  will,  under  any  system,  always 
have  to  deal  with  the  beginnings 
of  legislative  business.  The  better 
they  do  their  work,  the  less  there 
will  be  for  legislators  to  look  after, 
especially  in  the  way  of  detail.  But 
more  than  that.  In  our  most  im- 
portant legi3lation  it  is  some 
official  person  who  has  to  take  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill,  and  to  watch 
it  through  all  its  sts^es.  He  is,  of 
course,  greatly  dependent  for  his 
efficiency  upon  iiis  immediate 
subordinates.  He  is  mostly  a 
thoroughly  over-worked  man ; 
and,  towards  the  end  of  a  session, 
is  so  much  bothered  and  baited, 
that  he  has  scarcely  any  time-  or 
force  left  for  independent  thought. 
His  immediate  subordinate,  who 
may  be  called  the  in-d#ors  states- 
men, are  generally  in  the  same 
plight :  and  so,  during  the  furious 
penods  of  legiriative  effort,  say  in 
July  and  August,  the  details  of 
legislation  are  left  in  a  helter- 
skelter  state  of  confusion  ;  and  it 
comes  to  be  a  piece  of  extraordinary 
good  fortune  if  any  legislation  is 
produced  which  will  at  once  work 
smoothly. 

The  public  is  entirely  in  error,  if 
it  supposes  that  the  public  offices 
are  overmanned.  On  the  contrary, 
in  almost  every  large  public  office, 
there  is  a  want  of  one  or  two  addi- 
tional persons  of  great  ability  and 
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administrative  talent*    The  pecu- 
niary inducements   for  such  per- 
sons to  enter  the  public  service,  or, 
at  any  rate  t-o  abide  there,  are  not 
sufficient,  for  the  salaries  provided 
for  such  men  are  ridiculously  small 
as    compared   with   the    incomes 
that  may  be  obtained  in  profes- 
sions, or  in  serving  public  com- 
panies, or  even  in  serving  private 
individuals.    There  are  no   great 
prizes  left  in   official  life.    If   a 
prudent  father   have  three  sons: 
one,  named  Alfred,  very  clever  and 
promising ;  another,  named  Adam, 
of  moderate  ability ;  and  a  third, 
Augustus,  decidedly  below  par,  the 
following  is  the  way  their  careers 
would  be  directed,  if  the  father 
could  influence  his  sons,  and  if  he 
should  know  a  good   deal  of  the 
world.     He  would   try   to  make 
Alfred  a  lawyer,  or  a  doctor,  or  an 
engineer,  or  an  architect,  or  a  mer- 
chant, or  an  actuary,  or  send  him 
forth  to  fight  his  way  in  a  colony ; 
Adam  would   be   sent   into   the 
church;  while   Augustus,    if  no- 
thing could  be  got  for  him  in  the 
way  of  employment  by  private  in- 
dividuals^ might  reasonably  enough 
be   put  into  a  public  office.    If 
Alfred,  however,  should  be  a  loving 
brother  to  Augustus,  and  if  Alfred 
became  a  thriving  merchant,  or  a 
well-placed  actuary,  it  would  be 
advantageous  for  the  family,  that 
Alfred  should   remove    Augustus 
from  the  public  office,  and  take 
him  under  Jbis  own  wing. 

Let  it  not  be  said  that  the  public 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  intel- 
lectual part  of  its  servants  better. 
The  saving  which  one  sensible 
man  would  effect,  if  he  had  the 
power,  in  the  printing  bill  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  go  far 


to  provide  for  the  efficiency  of  the 
public  service,  as  far  as  its  civil 
servants  are  concerned.  As  long 
as  most  of  the  chief  prizes  in 
official  life,  placed  on  heights  which 
few  men  can  hope  to  arrive  at,  are 
about  £1500  a  year  (and  in  very 
few  cases  £2000),  you  cannot  pos- 
sibly hope  to  command  a  fair  share 
of  the  hrst-rate  intellects  of  the 
country  for  official  life. 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  remark, 
for  it  has  often  been  remarked  be- 
fore, that  this  poorness  of  official 
rewards  is  intensely  aristocratic  in 
its  result,  as  tending  to  throw  all 
the  principal  offices  of  government 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
already  some  predominance  in 
wealth  or  station. 

Another  remedy  for  Parliamen- 
tary mismanagement,  would  be  to 
persuade  statesmen  not  to  be  satis- 
fied with  hasty  and  manifestly  im- 
perfect legislation.  As  things  are 
managed  at  present,  a  statesman  is 
often  cognizant  of  some  evU,  or 
some  social  want ;  and  he  brings  in 
a  Bill  to  remedy  the  evil,  or  to  pro- 
vide for  the  want.  His  Bill  is 
pulled  to  pieces  in  every  direction. 
At  last  he  finds  that  ne  can  get 
something  passed,  to  which  the 
title  of  the  Bill  is  applicable,  but 
not  at  all  the  thing  which  he  in- 
tended. He  foresees  that,  session 
after  session,  other  measures  will 
have  to  be  introduced,  in  order  to 
correct,  improve,  and  extend  the 
operation  of  this  original  Bill. 
Such  measures  are  afterwards 
brought  in ;  and,  at  last,  the  whole 
subject  becomes  involved  in  a 
jungle  of  legislation.  It  is  a  great 
question,  in  such  cases,  whether  a 
statesman  had  not  better  have 
waited  to  pass  a  good  BiQ.    I  say 


*  As  it  is,  there  is  an  immense  deal  of  work  done  in  the  public  offices,  and  many 
of  the  most  hard-working  men  in  the  country  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  public 
service.  But  their  labours  are  likely  to  escape  the  notice  of  those  writers  of  fiction,  ' 
from  whose  pages  the  public  chiefly  derives  its  notions  about  official  men.  Nothing  is 
more  difficult  to  appreciate,  justly,  than  work.  You  might  enter  an  office  and  see  a 
number  of  young  clerks,  some  busily  engaged,  and  others  not  so.  You  may  very  much 
misunderstand  even  their  work,  but  of  what  is  behind  it,  of  what,  is  done  by  the 
anxious,  careful,  toiling  man,  whose  best  work  is  done  out  of  office  hours,  you  can 
form  no  knowledge  without  being  considerably  versed  in  official  life.  We  have  known 
something  of  hard-working  men  in  two  or  three  departments  of  life,  and  amongst 
them  we  should  certainly  place  as  pre-eminent  several  official  men ;  but  they  are 
persons,  of  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the  public  knows  nothing. 
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it  is  a  great  question ;  for,  with  th6 
exceeding  difficulty  that  exists  of 
getting  a  good  measure  passed  by 
one  stroke  of  work,  as  it  were,  in 
one  session,  the  temptation  is  verv 
great  to  pass  any  measure  that  will 
habituate  Parlisjnent,  andthe  pub- 
lic, to  think  that  there  is  some 
legislation  upon  the  matter  in 
question.  Afterwards,  as  the  states- 
man hopes,  the  legislation  in  the 
matter  may  gradually  be  made 
eflfective-  But,  even  if  his  hope  is 
gratified,  what  a  loss  of  time  this 
tentative  process  produces;  and, 
did  men  appreciate  this  loss  of 
time,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
tentative  process  might  be  gradu- 
ally restricted.  The  fact  that  legis- 
lation is  so  tentative  makes  men 
very  careless  in  preparing  it.  They 
say  to  themselves — *  K  we  were  to 
prepare  the  best  Bill  in  the  world, 
it  is  liable  to  so  much  injudicious 
correction,  that  we  should  probably 
not  know  again  this  child  of  ours, 
after  it  had  passed  through  com- 
mittee; and  so,  it  is  not  worth 
while  taking  great  pains  to  make  it 
a  good  thing  at  the  outset'  An 
eminent  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  once  amused  people  very 
much  by  a  version  which,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  he  gave  of  tne  well- 
known  line — 

'  And  fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to 
tread.' 

He  said,  ^  And  fools  rush  in,  where 
gentlemen  acquainted  with  the 
country  are  unwiUing  to  interfere,' 
or  words  to  that  effect  At  any 
rate  he  made  the  curious  substitu- 
tion of  'gentlemen  acquainted wi^h 
the  countiy  (which,  by  the  way, 
was  Ireland)  for  *  angels.'  Well 
might  he  have  said,  in  reference  to 
amendments  rashly  proposed,  *  And 
fools  rush  in  with  manifold  amend- 
ments, where  gentlemen  acquainted 
.  with  the  preparation  of  Bills  would 
fear  to  alter  a  single  sentence.' 

After  all  that  can  be  said  in  the 
way  of  proposing  remedies,  the  chief 
thing  to  be  relied  upon  for  im- 

Srovement  in  the  conduct  of  Par- 
amentary  business,  must  be  the 
good  sense  of  individual  members. 
A  frank  appeal  to  that  good  sense 


which  exists  in  the  majority  of 
men,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Bri- 
tish people  mostly  succeed  in  re- 
medying every  evU.  If  most  of 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  seriously  reflect  uoon 
the  difficulties  which  beset  Parlia- 
ment from  its  present  over-bur- 
dened state,  they  would  surely  be- 
come more  and  more  careful  of 
adding  to  this  burden  by  any  make- 
weight of  their  own. 

But  they  would  do  more  than 
this.  They  would  endeavour  to 
protect  the  House,  the  country, 
and  the  ministers,  from  Parliamen- 
tary bores,  by  sedulously  discourag- 
ing them;  and  they  would  give  a 
generous  support  to  the  govern- 
ment, when  tliey  resolved  to  sup- 
port it  at  all,  not  only  as  regards 
the  large  principles  wnich  are  the 
bases  of  legislation,  but  also  as  re- 
gards those  details  of  Bills,  of 
which  the  government  ought  to  be, 
and  often  is,  the  best  judge.  There 
is  no* one  who  can  govern  wisely, 
if  he  is  over-meddled  with  in  minor 
matters. 

So  far  as  regards  what  members 
of  Parliament  might  do,  to  facilitate 
the  dispatch  of  public  business. 
But  there  is  something  else,  which 
many  of  us  could  aid  in,  and  which 
might  greatly  further  the  same 
good  object.  It  is  to  be  very 
watchful  against  intruding  upon 
the  time  and  attention  of  indi- 
vidual ministers,  and  other  influ- 
ential members  of  Parliament. 
After  all,  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  carried  on  by  a  few  minds  ; 
and  that  these  minds  should  be  as 
little  worried  and  disturbed  as 
possible,  is  a  great  object  for  the 
public  good. 

We  think  that  if  people  could 
sometimes  know  the  dis-service 
they  are  doing  to  the  public  by 
wasting  a  minister's  time,  they 
would  DC  far  more  chary  in  doing 
so.  No  one,  who  has  not  had  ex- 
perience of  it,  can  weU  be  aware  of 
the  intrusive  inroads  that  are  made 
upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
public  men.  Did  we  not  come  into 
our  friend  Johnson's  study  lately, 
and  find  him  at  the  eighth  closely- 
written  page  of  a  letter  to  Lord 
Palmerston  on  the  subject  of  Hbe 
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little  horn '  in  the  Eevelations  ] 
We  certainly  did  so;  and  were, 
moreover,  informed  by  our  worthy 
friend  this  was  not  the  first  letter 
he  had  felt  it  his  duty  to  address 
to  the  Prime  Minister  of  England 
on  that  abstruse  subject.  Did  not 
our  friend  Smith  also  tell  us,  that 
at  any  rate  his  conscience  was  clear, 
for  that  he  had  not  failed  to  inform 
every  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
who  had  ruled  over  the  finances  of 
this  country  for  the.  last  fifteen 
years,  of  his  (Smith's)  infallible  way 
of  paying  off,  without  any  addi- 
tional taxation,  in  one  year, — *  think 
of  that,  sir,'— one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  the  National  Debt.  He 
also  communicated  to  us,  that  he 
had  contrived  to  see  some  of  these 
Charicellors  of  the  Exchequer ;  but 
that  by  others,  who  were  dead  to 
their  country's  best  interests,  he 
had  been  put  off  upon  private 
Secretaries.  Poor  private  Secre- 
taries! poor  Chancellors  of  the 
Exchequer ! 

Now  it  is  very  well  to  say  that 
these  are  extreme  cases  of  folly; 
and  that,  of  course,  a  minister  pays 
no  attention  to  Smith  or  Johnson. 
But  then  all  these  follies  take  up 
time,  and  wear  out  patience.  And, 
ag^in,  there  are  intrusions  upon  a 
minister  which  are  not  so  foolish 
as  the  foregoing,  though,  practically, 
not  a  wiiit  more  useful,  which 
must  be  attended  to,  and  which 
certainly  do  take  up  time.  Their 
name  is  Legion.  It  is  not  easy, 
and  would  be  very  invidious,  to 
specify  them.  But  they  would  in 
some  measure  be  prevented,  if 
people  would  really  consider  what 
demand  they  make  upon  a  minis- 
ter's attention.  Each  man,  or 
body  of  men,  says  to  himself,  or 
themselves,  *This  affair  is  very 
important,  and  will  not  take  up 
much  time.  If  the  minister  will 
only  give  half-an-hour  to  the  ques- 
tion, great  good  will  be  done.'  But 
then  he,  or  they,  should  reflect  that 
there  are  a  hundred  men,  or  bodies 
of  men,  who  are  thinking  the  same 
thing  of  their  little  affairs,,  and 
altogether  wanting  their  hundred 
half-hours  from  the  unfortunate 
minister.  The  question  is.  whether 
it  is  a  fair  demand  upon  tne  public 
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time  that  is  about  to  be  made ;  and 
if  not,  it  should  be  repressed. 

When  we  were  very  juvenile,  and, 
for  our  own  part,  had  plenty  of 
time  to  open  and  read  over  and 
over  again  the  letters  from  our 
school  friends, — ^indeed,  when  we 
were  a  little  proud  of  receiving  any 
letter,  if  the  gracious  writer  had 
put  Esq.  to  our  name, — ^we  thought 
that  Lord  North  must  have  been  a 
very  careless  minister,  when  we 
read  that  he  left  drawers  full  of 
unojjened  letters.  Now,  we  sym- 
pathize more  with  that  good,  easy, 
fat  man,  and  rather  admire  his 
discrimination;  for,  doubtless,  he 
had  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  kind 
of  letters  that  contained  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  *the  little  horn,'  or 
promised  to  communicate  an  easy 
mode  of  pa^ng  off  the  National 
Debt.  But  it  is  not  every  minister 
who  is  skilled  enough  to  leave  the 
right  letters  unopened  and  uncared 
for.  And  why  snould  we  give  him 
the  trouble  ot  opening  any  that  he 
ought  not  to  attend  to  1 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon 
the  foregoing  topic.  It  might  be 
shown  how  large  and  inconsiderate 
are  the  demands  often  made  in 
social  matters  upon  the  time  and 
care  of  a  public  man.  We  can  only 
say,  that  the  more  of  that  very 
precious  time  and  care  that  can  be 
left  at  the  public  man's  disposal 
for  the  great  affairs  which  ought 
to  be  the  chief  subject  of  his  thought, 
the  better.  Ana  we,  the  public, 
can  hardly  blame  ministers,  and 
other  high  official  personages,  for 
inefficiency  in  the  conduct  of  Par- 
liamentary business,  if  we  need- 
lessly occupy  their  time,  and 
distract  their  attention,  by  calling 
them  forward  upon  all  possible 
occasions. 

We  have  now  gone  through 
some  of  the  main  topics  connected 
with  this  great  subject — the  dis- 
patch of  public  business.  The 
subject  is  so  large,  and  the  evils 
complained  of  are  so  extensive, 
that  it  cannot  be  expected  that  any 
one  remedy  can  be  propounded 
which  will  act  like  a  specific,  and 
will  at  once  give  readiness,  facility, 
force,  and  accuracy  to  the  dispatch 
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of  public  business.  Many  remedies 
Vill  have  to  be  tried,  and  many 
persons  will  have  to  co-operate  in 
trying  them.  Government  has 
always  been  a  very  diflScult  affair  • 
and  the  difficulty  is  not  diminished 
by  the  freedom  of  the  persons  to  be 

fovemed.  It  is  especially  in  a 
ree  country  that  the  best  modes  of 
conducting  public  business  should 
be  most  carefully  sought  out  and 
studied,  in  order  to  counteract  the 
advantage     which     neighbouring 


despotisms  will  otherwise  possess, 
by  their  power  of  choosing  the  best 
men  for  offices,  independently  of 
all  other  considerations  but  fitness, 
and,  in  general^  by  their  being  able 
to  conduct  their  affairs  with  a  cer- 
tain clearness,  swiftness,  andresolve, 
which  are  impracticable  in  a  free 
State,  where,  nappily,  numbers  of 
men  must  be  persuaded,  out-voted, 
or  convinced,  before  anything  that 
is  new  can  be  introduced^  or  any- 
thing that  is  old  be  modined. 


The  foregoing  article  was  written  before  the  publication  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill's 
Considerations  on  Representative  Government,  The  writer  is  glad  to  find  that  some 
of  his  conclnsions  have  the  support  of  Mr.  Mill's  high  authority.  In  the  chapter  on 
'The  Proper  Functions  of  Bepresentative  Bodies,'  there  is  the  following  passage  : — 

*  But  it  is  equally  true,  though  only  of  late  and  slowly  beginning  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  a  numerous  assembly  is  as  little  fitted  for  the  direct  business  of  legislation 
as  for  that  of  administration.  There  is  hardly  any  kind  of  intellectual  work  which  so 
much  needs  to  be  done  not  only  by  experienced  and  exercised  minds,  but  by  minds 
trained  to  the  task  through  long  and  laborious  study,  as  the  business  of  making  laws. 
This  is  a  sufficient  reason,  were  there  no  others,  why  they  can  never  be  well  made  but 
by  a  committee  of  very  few  persons.  A  reason  no  less  conclusive  is,  that  every 
provision  of  a  law  requires  to  be  framed  with  the  most  accurate  and  long-sighted 
perception  of  its  effect  on  all  the  other  provisions ;  and  the  law  when  made  diould  be 
•capable  of  fitting  into  a  consistent  whole  with  the  previously  existing  laws.  It  is 
impossible  tl)^t  these  conditions  should  be  in  any  degree  fulfilled  when  laws  are  voted 
-clause  by  clause  in  a  miscellaneous  assembly.  The  incongruity  of  such  a  mode  of 
legislating  would  strike  all  minds  were  it  not  that  our  laws  are  already,  as  to  form 
;and  construction,  such  a  chaos,  that  the  confusion  and  contradiction  seem  incapable 
of  being  made  greater  by  any  addition  to  the  mass.  Yet  even  now,  the  utter  unfitness 
of  our  legislative  machinery  for  its  purpose  is  making  itself  practically  felt  every  year 
more  and  more. 
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*  TTEIGH-HO !'  sighed  the  parrot, 
-■-■■  coming  down  the  inside  of  his 
cage  backwards,  like  a  sailor  de- 
scending the  rigging  of  a  ship, 
holding  on  with  beak  and. claws 
the  while.  *  Heigh-ho  I'  repeated 
the  bird,  and  the  sigh  was  so  like 
Bella's  that  Alderman  Jones  turned 
round,  startled  to  find  that  he  was 
^one  in  the  room. 

'  The  devil's  in  the  bird,'  quoth 
the  alderman,  testily^  going  back 
to  the  money  article  m  the  Times, 
*Dear,  dear.  Consols  down  again, 
and  Slopes  f^ed  in  Philadelphia 
for  two  nundred  thousand  dollars. 
I've  a  good  mind  to  wring  his 
neck,'  meaning  the  parrot's,  not 
Slopes's,  whose  failure,  though  it 
struck  Jones  and  Co.  a  pretty  smart 
blow,  had  not  been  entirely  unex- 
pected or  improvided  for. 

'I'd  be  a  butterfly,'  sang  the 
parrot  in  discordant  and  unearthly 

notes,  *  bom  in  a ,'  and  he  cut 

the  tune  short  with  another  sigh 
that  set  the  alderman  a-thinking. 

It  was  a  new  trick  this,  and  he 
had  caught  it  from  Bella.  Yes  jiow 
that  he  came  to  think  of  it,  Bella 
was  always  sighing  of  late.  What 
could  be  the  matter  with  the  girl] 
Surely  she  must  have  got  all  she 
wanted.  Surely  she  didn't  know 
anything  about  these  hideous  rents 
and  fissures  in  the  business.  Surely 
fihe  couldn't  suspect;  and  yet,  if  he 
didn't  weather  the  storm  (and 
things  were  looking  very  bad  just 
at  present;  neither  he  nor  John 
«aw  their  way  very  clearly  a-head), 
if  he  couldn  t  weather  the  storm, 
Bella  must  be  told  at  last.  The 
alderman  pushed  away  his  un« 
tasted  plate,  and  took  a  great  gulp 
of  his  strong  green  tea. 

The  windows  were  open  and  the 
birds  singing  blithely  out  of  doors, 
the  sunshine  flickering  cheerily 
through  the  green  Venetian  blinds. 


There  were  fresh  flowers  in  the 
room,  and  gUttering  plate  and 
delicate  china  on  the  breakfast- 
table.  Must  it  all  go — ^the  fruit  of 
how  many  years  of  calculation  and 
energy  and  honest  mercantile  en- 
terj)rise?  It  would  be  hard  to 
begin  life  again  now.  The  alder- 
man glanced  at  a  portrait  that  hung 
over  against  his  seat.  *  My  own,' 
he  said,  half  aloud,  *  I  never 
thought  to  be  glad  tnat  you  were 
at  rest  in  your  grave  out  yonder' — 
and  even  while  he  spoke  a  tear 
came  to  his  eye,  and  his  heart 
thrilled  to  feel  that,  old,  fat,  worn- 
out  as  he  was.  he  would  have 
worked  thankfully  like  the  veriest 
helot  for  his  daily  bread,  only  to 
clasp  that  lady's  hand  in  his  own 
once  more.  The  parrot  sighed 
again  profoundly,  and  Bella  came 
down  to  breakfast^  bright  and 
comely  from  her  toilet,  and  gave 
her  old  father  his  morning  kiss 
with  a  pleasant  smile. 

He  put  the  paper  down,  and  half 
resolved  to  make  his  daughter  the 
confidant  of  his  difficulties;  but 
then  John  Grordon  was  to  be  with 
him  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  a  twinge 
of  his  old  enemy,  the  gout,  had 
confined  him  to  the  house,  and  it 
would  be  better,  he  thought,  at  any 
rate,  to  wait  till  he  had  seen  hia 
partner  and  taken  his  opinion  on 
the  matter.  Bella,  too,  who  had 
discovered  (as  people  do  find  out 
other  people's  movements)  that 
Mr.  Gbrdon  was'  coming,  had  re- 
solved to  ask  him  privately  on  her 
own  account  why  papa  was  so 
anxious  and  ill-at-ease.  John 
Gk)rdon  had  great  influence^  you 
see,  with  the  whole  family  at  the 
villa. 

Breakfast  progressed  uncom- 
fortably. The  parrot  heaved  a 
succession  of  deep  sighs,  after  each 
of  which  the  alderman  started  and 
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looked  searchingly  at  Bella,  who 
poured  out  the  tea  with  an  absent 
and  preoccupied  air,  which  seemed 
to  justify  papa's  suspicions  that 
she  was  not  altogether  'fancy  free.' 
It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  hardest 
lessons  that  has  to  be  learned  in 
life  thus  to  conceal  from  one  near- 
est and  dearest  those  vital  matters 
of  which  our  thoughts  are  full,  to 
talk  perforce  of  the  cook  or  the 
carpet,  when  the  question  is  really 
whether  we  shall  to-morrow  have 
a  roof  over  our  heads  or  bread  to 
eat ;  to  discuss  yesterdav's  dinner 
or  last  night's  farce,  while  there  is 
a  tragedy  enacting  in  our  own 
hearts  on  which  our  only  desire  is 
that  the  curtain  may  fall  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

It  was  a  relief  to  father  and 
daughter  alike  when  a  servant 
came  in  and  announced  '  Mr. 
Gordon  and  a  genUeTrum*  as  wait- 
ing in  the  alderman;s  sitting-room. 
The  latter  rose  with  an  inward 
thanksgiving,  and  hobbled  off  with 
considerable  alacrity ;  while  Bella, 
sitting  over  her  cold  tea,  proceeded 
all  unconsdouslytogive  the  parrot 
another  lesson  in  suspiration. 

Her  father  was  right.  The  girl 
was  not  altogether  'fancy  free.' 
She  had  allowed  her  siUy  little 
head  to  dwell  upon  the  manifold 
excellences  of  a  certain  gentleman 
whom  she  was  in  the  constant 
habit  of  meeting,  imtil  she  fancied 
her  heart  had  not  escaped  alto- 
gether scathless ;  and  indeed,  truth 
to  tell,  that  organ  had  sustained  a 
slight  scratch  or  two,  which  smarted 
pretty  sharply — such  scratches  as 
warn  yoiuig  ladies  it  is  time  to 
betake  them  to  their  defensive  ar- 
mour ere  it  be  too  late,  and  which 
in  their  innocence  they  take  to  be 
far  more  serious  than  they  really 
are.  There  is  but  little  irritation 
about  a  death-wound:  when  the 
arterial  blood  comes  weUing  tip 
throb  by  throb,  agony  gives  place 
to  exhaustion^  and  there  is  more 
peace  than  pain. 

The  certain  gentleman  took  a 
large  roll  of  papers  from  his  pocket, 
and  proceeded  very  methodically 
to  untie  the  string.  Had  John 
Gordon  been  going  to  undergo 
decapitation,  it  was  his  nature  to 


have  turned  his  shirt-collar  down, 
so  as  to  crease  it  as  little  as  possi- 
ble. A  tall  man  with  moustachios, 
whom  the  alderman  recognised  as 
Lord  Holyhead,  had  already  upset 
an  inkstand^  and  was  mopping  up 
the  stains  with  blotting-paper. 

The  alderman  begged  him  to  sit 
down,  rang  for  sherry,  and  turned 
to  John  with  his  business  face  on. 

The  junior  partner  was  about  to 
state  matters  in  his  clearest  manner, 
when  the  nobleman  interposed.  It 
was  Holyhead's  disposition  to  take 
the  initiative  in  everything  with 
which  he  had  to  do. 

*  Look  ye  here,  Mr.  Jones,'  said 
he,  with  another  plunge  at  the  ink- 
stand, which  John  quietly  removed 
beyond  his  reach,  *  I've  come  on 

Opose  to  say  three  words— you've 
"  a  facer."  I  don't  know  what 
the  trade  call  it,  but  7  call  it  "a 
facer."  You  want  time,  of  course; 
you  must  get  your  wind,  and  go  in 
again.  Now,  Tve  a  strong  ckim 
upon  you.  I  don't  mean  to  urge  it. 
I  don't  want  it.  I  won  t  take  a 
shilling.  My  bills  are  as  good  as 
bank-notes.  You  stood  by  im  five 
years  ago,  when  I  wanted  money; 
I  mean  to  stand  by  you  now  so 
long  as  a  plank  holds ;  and  if  worst 
comes  to  worst,  we'll  go  down 
together  all  standing,  and  so  "6ow 
90%r  la  compagnier  May  I  ring 
for  my  hack  f 

*  TMs  is  not  business,' gasped  the 

alderman. 

*This  is  not  business,'  argued 
John  Gordon. 

'  I  shall  never  forget  your  offer, 
but  I  cannot  accept  it,'  continued 
the  former. 

'  If  you'll  go  through  these  papers 
with  me,'  interposed  the  latter. 

*  I  can  show  you  all  the  securities. 
We  can  weather  the  gale  yet  if 
Newman  and  Hope  ride  through; 
but  we  want  a  man  out  there  sadly. 
See,  I've  got  it  all  down  in  black 
and[  white.' 

'  I  have  always  been  able  to  pay 
as  I  go,'  said  the  alderman,  and  a 
strange  troubled  expression  came 
over  that  jolly  face — *  to  pay  as  I 
go,  and  owe  no  man  anything.  I 
never  thought  it  would  come  to 
this,  my  good  friends  (for  friends, 
and  true  ones,  you  are  both  of  you). 
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You're  ^oung  and  sanguine.  Now, 
my  advice  is  this — ^Wind  up  the 
accounts;  lump  in  everything  I 
have  of  my  own,  and  I  can  pay 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  yet, 
and  shut  up  shop  altogether.  To 
think  that  Jones  and  Co.  should  go 
out  like  this — Jones  and  Co.,  Jones 
and  Co.'    . 

*  Bother !'  exclaimed  Lord  Holy- 
head. 'Never  say  die  till  your 
dead!  Mr.  Gfordon  has  my  in- 
structions. 1  mean  what  I  say. 
We  settled  everything  this  morn- 
ing. You  two  must  have  plenty  to 
talk  about.  Yes,  Til  have  a  glass 
of  sherry,  if  you  please,  and  then 
my  hack.  Good  bye,  alderman. 
We'll  puU  through  yet  j  never  say 
die,  I  tell  you,'  and  his  lordship 
bustled  out  of  the  room  with  even 
more  noise  than  usual,  to  mask  as 
it  were  his  own  consciousness  of 
the  stanch  friendship  he  had 
shown  and  the  munificent  offer  of 
assistance  he  had  made. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  his  nature 
to  i)ass  through  the  hall  without 
rectifying  all  and  any  arrangements 
which  his  critical  eye  should  deem 
amiss,  and  it  so  chanced  that  the 
parrot,  undergoing  temporary  ba- 
nishment in  this  airy  locality,  had 
got  entangled  with  his  chain  in  the 
performance  of  his  usual  gymnas- 
tics, and  was  now  showing  no  little 
wrath  in  his  endeavours  to  extri- 
cate himsell  It  would  not  have 
been  Holyhead  could  he  have  gone 
by  without  interference.  Ere  the 
footman  could  open  the  house-door 
his  hand  was  in  the  cage,  and  with 
equal  rapidity  the  parrot  had  bitten 
it  to  the  bone.  Bella,  coming  pen- 
sively down-stairs,  was  startled  to 
hear  a  good  deal  of  fluttering  and 
disturbance  below,  and  a  smothered 
oath,  accompaniea  by  expressions 
of  impatience  and  pain;  nor  was 
her  equanimity  restored  by  en- 
countering a  military-looking  gen- 
tleman binding  his  fingers  with  a 
blood-stained  handkerchief,  and 
eyeinff  Polly,  who  swelled  and 
sulked  behind  the  bars  with  sup- 
pressed resentment.  The  lady 
could  not  but  stop  to  express  her 
concern  and  apologize  for  the  mis- 
behaviour of  ner  favourite.  The 
cavalier,  though  he  bled  like  a  pig, 


could  not  but  make  light  of  the 
adventure  in  terms  of  fitting 
courtesy.  The  knight  was  wounded, 
and  shrewdly  too.  It  was  the 
damsel's  part  to  succour  and  to 
heal.  The  result  was  that  Lord 
Holyhead's  hack  was  sent  round  to 
the  stable,  a  basin  of  warm  water 
and  some  lint  were  produced,  and 
John  Gordon  coming  into  the 
drawing-room  for  a  missing  letter 
some  ten  minutes  after  the  catas- 
trophe, found  Bella  bandaging 
Lord  Holyhead's  hand,  and  the 
two  laughing  merrily  over  the 
operation  as  if  they  had  been 
friends  from  childhooa. 

It  seemed  to  take  a  long  time, 
and  indeed  all  bandaging  is  a  pro- 
cess requiring  patience  and  dex- 
terity. Lord  Holyhead  thought 
that  was  a  very  artless,  pleasing 
face  that  looked  up  so  kindly  in 
his  own.  and  *  hoped  it  didn't  hurt 
him ;'  also  that  a  man  might  have 
a  worse  attendant,  if  he  was  really 
in  a  bad  way,  than  a  fresh-hearted, 
good-natured  girl,  helpful  and  un- 
affected, and  comely,  too,  besides. 
It  came  across  him  more  than  once 
as  he  rode  back  into  London  how 
neatly  she  had  bandaged  him  up, 
how  prettily  she  had  behaved,  how 
*that  daughter  of  Jones  was  a 
deuced  nice  girL' 

What  Bella  thought  I  cannot 
take  upon  me  to  say.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  scold  the  parrot  for 
his  outbreak,  but  rather  caressed 
and  coaxed  him,  venturing  her  own 
pretty  fingers  without  compunc- 
tion; but  Bella  had  a  good  many 
other  matters  just  then  to  distract 
her  attention  from  Polly  and  its 
misdemeanors. 

She  was  no  blinder  than  the  rest 
of  her  sex.  What  physical  powers 
of  vision  are  theirs  as  compared 
to  ours!  Muffle  up  the  keenest- 
eyed  detective  of  the  force,  in  a 
widow's  bonnet  with  a  double  crape 
veil,  and  he  will  blunder  about  like 
an  owl  in  the  daylight ;  but  watch 
the  bereaved  one  herself  in  the 
same  head-dress,  her  eyesight  seems 
to  be  rather  stimulated  than  im- 
paired by  that  impervious  material, 
and  she  is  as  well  aware  of  your 
glances  of  curiosity,  perhaps  admi- 
ration, as  though  her  brow  were 
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bared  in  sliameless  defiance,  rather 
than  masked  in  the  dense  draperies 
of  insidious  design.  Their  moral 
sense  is  equally  acute.  Tnr  to  de- 
ceive a  woman  about  your  feelings, 
your  likes  and  dislikes,  your  little 

1>reiudices  and  foolish  whims.  She 
ooks  through  you  at  a  glance.  She 
detects  your  secret  ere  you  have 
hardly  told  it  to  yourself ;  well  for 
you  if  she  do  not  abuse  her  power, 
and  make  it  public  to  the  whole 
circle  of  her  acquaintance.  There- 
fore, it  is  a  wholesome  maxim  to 
have  no  secrets  from  a  woman ;  or 
if  the  former  be  indispensable,  to 
determine  that  the  latter  is  not. 
Bella  knew  there  was  something 
wrong ;  so  she  counter-ordered  the 
carriage,  and  waited  all  the  mom- 
ing,  resolved  to  have  some  expla- 
nation before  Mr.  Gordon  went. 
It  would  be  so  much  easier,  she 
thought,  to  ask  him  than  papa: 
and  Mr.  Gordon  of  course  would 
satisfy  her  curiosity:  he  was  so 
frank  and  honest,  and  always  so 
kind  to  her.  Nothing  could  be 
easier  than  to  get  it  all  out  of  John 
Gordon  ! 

Luncheon  was  announced,  and 
suffered  to  get  cold.  What  a  long 
confabulation  that  seemed  to  be 
in  papa's  room ;  would  it  never 
be  over?  At  last  a  door  opened, 
ominous  sound  to  nerves  strained 
with  expectation ;  a  footstep  crossed 
the  hall  towards  the  drawing-room. 
John  Gordon  entered  with  his 
usual  cold  and  unembarrassed  air. 
It  did  not  seem  half  so  easy  to 
cross-question  him  now. 

Bella  rose  from  her  chair,  felt 
her  knees  trembling,  and  sat  down 
again.  John  stood  Anglice  with  his 
back  to  the  empty  fireplace ; 
Anglice  also  he  broached  the  im- 
portant subject  in  the  most  indif- 
ferent tones. 

'  Miss  Jones,'  he  began,  ^  is  there 
anything  I  can  do  for  you  at 
Sydney  V 

I  don't  believe  she  knew  where 
Sydney  was.  From  his  manner 
she  might  have  inferred  it  was  a 
little  farther  off  than  Eegent- 
street. 

*  At  Sydney  1'  she  gasped.  '  What ! 
are  you  going  away?  I  don't 
understand.' 


^I  am  going  across  to  Australia/ 
said  JohUj  as  a  man  would  observe 
he  was  going  to  step  *  over  the  way.* 
'It's  a  little  matter  of  business. 
Miss  Jones,  and  wont  take  long  ta 
settle.  What  shall  I  bring  you 
back?  A  couple  of  kangaroos, 
would  be  very  nice  pets.  I  shall 
be  home  in  a  year  or  eighteen 
months  at  farthest.' 

A  year  or  eighteen  months !  And 
Bella  w]as  barely  twenty.  It  seemed 
a  life-time.  She  snatched  up  some 
needlework  and  stooped  busily 
over  it  to  conceal  the  tears  that 
were  falling  thick  and  fast  upon 
her  hands. 

John  observed  her  emotion,  and 
somewhat  wilfully  ignored  its 
cause.  At  any  rate,  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  place  it  on  some  other 
score  than  his  own  departure ;  so 
he  resumed  his  conversation  in  a 
kind  and  brotherly  tone. 

*  You  ought  to  know,  Miss  Jones, 
that  mercantile  people  like  our- 
selves are  subiect  to  certain  ups^ 
and  downs  wnich  no  amoimt  of 
attention  or  probity  can  entirely 
control.  Your  father's  business- 
has  been  much  neglected  in  Aus- 
tralia. It  is  possible  that  every- 
thing might  be  lost  in  consequence 
of  a  failure  there'  (John  had  a  dis- 
cretionary power  from  ^e  alder- 
man, who  dreaded  breaking  the 
matter  to  his  daughter  himself). 
*  Some  one  who  is  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  our  affairs  should  be 
on  the  spot ;  and  that  is  why  I  am 
going  over  at  such  short  notice.  If 
worst  come  to  the  worst,  Bella,'  he 
added,  taking  her  hand,  ^  there  will 
still  be  enough  saved  to  live  upon  ; 
and  you  will  have  your  father  left. 
You  don't  know  how  fond  he  is  of 
you,  BeUa.' 

The  tears  were  falling  uncon- 
cealed now.  Mingled  feelings  were 
forcing  them  to  her  eyes.  She 
loved  her  father  very  dearly ;  and 
it  was  dreadful  to  hear  worldly 
ruin  thus  spoken  of  as  no  im- 
probable contingency.  Howtouch.- 
mg.  too,  was  John  Gordon's  sym- 
patny  and  brotherly  kindness ;  he 
bad  never  spoken  to  her  in  such,  a 
tone  as  this  before :  and  yet  her 
woman's  instinct  told  her  that  it 
was  a  tone  of  protection  rather 
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than  attachment ;  that  it  was  not 
thus  he  would  have  alluded  to  his 
departure,  had  he  been  exactly 
what  she  wished.  What  did  she 
wish  him  to  bel  Poor  girl  I  she 
hardly  knew  herself.  So  she  had 
no  resource  but  to  go  on  crying : 
and  having  no  more  pertinent  re- 
mark to  make,  only  sobbed  out — 

*  Such  a  long  way  off ! — such  a 
long  way  off  I* 

John  Gordon  was  not  easOy 
softened.  He  was  sorry  for  her, 
but  that  was  alL 

'Bella,'  said  he,  still  retaining 
her  hand,  *  you  have  a  duty  to  per- 
form. We  have  all  our  different 
tasks  in  a  difficulty  like  the  present. 
Yours  is  to  comfort  your  father,  to 
keep  up  his  spirits,  and  attend  to 
his  nealth.  Mine  is  to  lose  no  time 
in  making  preparations.  I  shall 
scarcely  be  able  to  see  you  again. 
Gk>d  bless  you,  Bella,  and  goodbye.' 

They  were  cold  words,  though 
they  were  so  kind.  In  honest 
truth,  they  were  the  kinder  for 
being  cold ;  but  each  by  each  sank 
very  chill  upon  the  girl's  heart. 
Yet  even  then  her  thoughts  were 
less  for  her  own  disappointment 
and  loneliness  than  for  nis  coming 
voyage:  She  seized  his  hand  in 
both  of  hers  and  pressed  it  affec- 
tionately. 

*  Goodbye,'  she  said,  looking  up 
with  a  face  aU  blurred  with  tears. 
'Youll  sail  in  a  safe  ship;  and 
promise  me,  Mr.  Gordon,  promise 
me  you  won't  go  without  a  life- 
belt !' 

John  could  not  forbear  a  smile. 
One  more  'goodbye,'  one  more 
tight  clasp  of  the  hand,  and  he 
was  gone. 

Then  the  alderman  came  in,  and 
*BeUa  had  her  *cry'  out  comfort- 
ably, sitting  on  her  old  father's 
knee  and  leaning  her  forehead 
against  his  shoulder.  To  him  it 
was  an  immense  comfort  that  he 
could  talk  matters  over  with  his 
child;  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  concealment  between  them  * 
and 'that  now,  even  if  the  blowdia 
fall,  it  would  not  fall  unexpectedly 
upon  Bella.  It  is  strange  now  the 
old  dread  worldly  ruin  for  their 
childxen  far  more  than  for  them- 
selves;   that   though   the]^  have 


Hved  long  enough  to  learn  the  low 
value  of  rents  and  consols  as  pro- 
moters of  happiness ;  though  tney 
have  discovered  that  ^non  ebur 
Tieque  aurwnC  overlaying  the  roof 
of  a  palace,  is  to  be  compared  to 
the  humble  'heartsease'  that  can 
flourish  well  enough  beneath  a 
cottage  wall;  though  they  have 
seen  the  rich  weary  and  dissatisfied, 
the  poor  hopeful  and  contented; 
they  should  still  covet  for  their 
dearest  that  which  they  are  too 
well  aware  has  never  profited  them- 
selves. The  alderman  could  have 
lived  on  two  hundred  a  year  in 
perfect  comfort  for  his  own  part, 
but  he  had  dreaded  breaking  to 
BeUa  that  they  might  have  to 
manage  between  them  on  some- 
thing less  than  thrice  that  income. 
Now  they  coidd  talk  it  over  un- 
restrained. Now  he  coidd  tell  her 
of  Lord  Holyhead's  magnanimity 
and  John  Gordon's  good  manage- 
ment, and  the  business,  and  the 
losses,  and  their  past  mistakes,  and 
their  prospects  for  the  future. 

Bella  cared  very  little  for  poverty* 
Like  other  women,  she  had  been 
lavish  enough  of  money  when  it 
was  abundant  Like  them,  too, 
she  would  be  sparing  of  it  when  it 
was  scarce.  Affairs  brightened 
considerably,  as  they  generally  do 
when  people  look  them  in  the  face. 
And  before  they  had  sat  together 
for  an  hoiir,  Bella  was  already  loud 
in  Lord  Holyhead's  praises,  and 
had  made  her  father  laugh  at  her 
description  of  his  encounter  with 
the  parrot;  but  of  John  Gordon 
and  his  coming  voyage,  uppermost 
as  the  subject  was  in  her  mind, 
poor  Bella  could  not  yet  bring  her- 
self to  speak. 


CHAPTER  XVin. 
'bon  voyage.' 

'Tis  a  grand  study  of  perfective, 
that  long  straight  vista  of  wide, 
substantml,  respectable,  Portland- 

flace.  Every  tmie  I  look  down  it 
wonder  anew  at  the  spire  in 
Langham-place,  speculating  whe- 
ther it  does  really  run  up  to  a  point 
as  sharp  as  a  needle,  and  admiring 
hugely  the  while  that  architectural 
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eatbnsiasiii  which  could  discover 
either  beaaty  or  grandeur  in  tlie 
design  of  sach  a  stnictora 

The  same  idea  woold  appear  to 
have  occoired  to  Lady  Gertrude  as 
she  sat  back  in  her  aunt's  barouche 
gazing  into  mid-air,  and  totally 
unconscious,  as  it  would  seem,  of  a 
fimiilijMT  step  coming  rapidly  along 
the  pavement  towards  the  carriage. 

It  is  a  long  way,  I  say,  from  one 
end  of  Portland-place  to  the  other, 
and  there  are  a  good  many  pairs  of 
bay  horses,  and  a  good  many 
liveries  in  London  closely  resem- 
bling those  of  Lady  Ouvia.  It 
must  have  been,  therefore,  some 
purely  accidental  motive  which 
prompted  John  Gordon  to  stop  his 
Hansom  ciEib  at  the  top  of  that 
thoroughfare,  and  to  oismiss  it 
considerably  over-paid  a  lon^  way 
short  of  its  destination.  Cupid,  we 
all  know,  is  as  blind  as  a  bat,  so 
the  *  boy  with  the  bow  *  could  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  this  pro- 
ceeding, and  though  John's  eye 
was  that  of  a  hawk,  he  might  have 
had  far  more  important  subjects  to 
occupy  him  than  the  colour  of  a 
coat  or  the  identitv  of  a  carriage. 
Besides,  how  could  ne  possibly  dis- 
tinguish it  at  such  a  distance  ?  He 
stopped  the  Hansom,  nevertheless, 
ana  jumped  out  incontinent.  First 
he  walked  very  fast,  somewhat  to 
the  surprise  of  his  late  driver,  who 
followed,  then  he  relapsed  into  an 
enforced  steady  pace,  resolving  to 
pass  the  carriage  without  speaking, 
but  only  taking  off  his  hat,  a  salute 
which  might  li^ve  been  performed 
as  effectually,  if  uot  so  gracefully, 
from  the  hack-cab.  Lastly,  he 
came  to  a  halt,  shook  hands  with 
Lady  Gertrude,  leant  his  arm  upon 
the  barouche  door,  and  held  his 
tongue. 

The  lady  was  delighted  to  see 
him;  'where  had  he  been  these 
ages?— and  Gilbert-ndid  he  know 
anything  of  Gilbert?  he  has  not 
been  near  us  for  a  week.' 

John's  tones  were  very  short  and 
stem,  as  he  replied,  */  have  been 
engaged  with  business  day  and 
night,  but  I  cannot  conceive  how 
Gilbert  can  be  absent  from  his 
post.    It  is  inexcusable  in  Am' 

*Why?*  asked  the  young  Deli- 


lah, with  an  admirable  aasamptioii 
of  confusion,  looking  down  tke 
while,  and  showing  her  eyelashes 
to  great  advantage. 

John  had  not  foigotten  the  last 
time  he  had  seen  the  cousins  to- 
gether, so  he  replied,  somewhat 
unfairly, 

'Does  not  Gilbert  belong  to 
your 

She  was  resolved  to  pumsh  him 
for  diverse  faults  of  omission  and 
commission,  so  she  answered  in  a 
softened  tone,  and  still  with  down- 
cast eyes, 

*  Well,  so  he  does,  you  know,  to 
a  certain  extent ;  but  he's  very 
wilful,  I  assure  you ;  I  can't  man- 
age him  a  bit  sometimes.' 

She  was  no  mean  physiognomist, 
my  Lady  Gertrude,  and  she  had 
studied  the  countemmce  opposite 
to  her  till  she  had  learnt  it  by 
heart,  so  she  saw  what  no  one  else 
would  have  remarked,  the  slightest 
possible  quivering  of  the  eyelid, 
and  in-drawing  of  the  lip,  there- 
fore she  knew  the  last  snafb  had 
reached  the  inner  ring. 

It  is  poor  fun  for  the  target ;  he 
moved  naughtily  back  to  go  away, 
head  uj),  and  the  stem  look  deep- 
ening visibly  on  his  face.  She  had 
not  half  done  with  him  yet ;  there 
was  a  whole  sheaf  of  arrows  left, 
and  she  had  no  fear  that  the  string 
woidd  break :  a  woman  never  has, 
till  too  late ;  and  then  who  so 
aghast  as  Maid  Marion  herself  to 
find  she  cannot  mend  it  again  ? 

*  Don't  go  yet,  Mr.  Gordon,'  said 
she ;  *  Aunt  Olivia  wont  have  done 
her  visit  for  half  an  hour  at  least. 
I  cannot  stand  old  Mrs.  Moribund, 
so  I  said  rd  sit  in  the  carriage  ana. 
wait  I  always  think  of  what  you 
told  me  about  her  that  night  at 
Lady  Broadway's.' 

Now  that  night  at  Lady  Broad- 
way's was  one  of  John's  pleasant; 
recollectiona  It  matters  not  to 
you  or  me  why,  but  that  its  chamis 
were  somehow  connected  witli. 
Lady  Gertrude,  we  gather  from  her 
thus  alluding  to  it  as  a  sweetener. 

Mr.  G[ordon,  as  in  duty  bound, 
placed  his  arm  once  more  on  tlxo 
carriage  door. 

It  was  on  the  tip  of  his  tongixo 
to  te]^  her  he  was  going  to  leairo 
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her  with  regret,  to  remind  her  of 
the  many  pleasant  hours  they  had 
spent  together,  to  confess  to  her 
that  nothing  but  unavoidable  neces- 
sity would  induce  him  to  go  so  far 
from  Iievy  and  to  ask  her  in  a  whis- 
per inaudible  to  the  servants,  not 
to  forget  him  entirely  while  he 
was  away,  but  she  tumbled  the 
whole  fabric  down  herself,  as  they 
will,  with  a  light  word  and  a  scorn- 
ful laugh. 

*  How  grave  you  look,'  said  she, 
*you  men  of  business  never  can 
forget  it  even  for  an  hour.  Con- 
fess, now,  you're  dying  to  get  back 
to  the  City  at  this  moment.  T  wish 
Gilbert  was  here  to  take  a  sketch 
of  you  as  the  Knight  of  the  Kueful 
Countenance,' 

John  smiled  grimly. 

*  I  fear  I  cannot  spare  any  more 
time,  even  to  be  caricatured.  Lady 
Gertrude,'  said  he ;  *  I  have  a  good 
many  things  to  do,  because  I  am 
going  out  of  town  to-night,' 

*Out  of  town]'  she  rejoined, 
carelessly,  'where  to?  not  New- 
market f 

It  was  John's  turn  to  have  a 
shot  now.  He  drew  the  bow  to  its 
full  stretch  with  strong,  pitiless 
arm. 

*To  Sydney,'  he  said;  *  good- 
bye.' 

It  went  deftly  through  the  joints 
of  her  harness,  and  quivered  doubt- 
less in  the  quick;  but  it  is  the 
amazon's  instinct  to  conceal  her 
hurt,  even  were  it  a  death  wound  : 
and  Lady  Gertrude  was  a  pullet  of 
the  game. 

*  To  Sydney !'  she  rejjeated;  *how 
sick  you  will  be  in  this  east  wind. 
£on  voyage,^  and  she  laughed  again 
as  she  shook  hands,  but  the  laugh 
was  forced  and  somewhat  feeble, 
and  the  farewell  died  out  upon  her 
lips. 

John  walked  steadily  and  slowly 
away ;  he  turned  out  of  the  street 
without  so  much  as  looking  back. 
She  could  not  forbear  watching  to 
see  whether  he  would.  Step  by 
step,  she  heard  the  measured  tread 
die  away,  and  from  her  seat  in  the 
carriage  she  watched  the  retreating 
%ure  till  it  disappeared ;  then  her 
heart  smote  her  sore,  and  of  course 
she   was   very   angry  with   him, 


quite  as  angry  as  if  she  had  known 
that  the  instant  he  was  round  the 
comer,  he  started  off  for  the  City 
at  the  rate  of  five  miles  an  hour. 

This  was  their  farewell,  and  a 
sufficiently  uncomfortable  one  ;  not 
much  for  a  man  to  look  back  to 
in  a  dismal  sea  voyage,  spun  out 
to  weeks  and  months ;  not  much 
for  a  young  lady  to  dwell  upon 
during  the  weary  process  of  under- 
going pleasures  from  which  the 
essence  has  been  extracted  ;  but 
enough  to  make  both  regret  very 
keenly  that  they  had  shown  so 
little  consideration  for  each  other's 
feelings,  so  little  providence  in 
storing  up  some  small  comfort  for 
the  vacant  hours  of  the  future. 

The  pleasure  of  suffering  is  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  human 
mind  which  I  despair  of  ever  being 
able  to  analyse.  Why  does  our 
nature  wince  so  apprehensively 
from  the  slightest  touch  applied  to 
a  physical  wound,  yet  offer  a  moral 
one  with  such  morbid  eagerness  to 
the  probe?  Why  are  we  pitiless 
in  proportion  as  we  love  ?  deliver- 
ing our  fiercest  thrusts  at  the 
bosom  we  would  gladly  shield  with 
our  lives,  and  watching  the  pangs 
of  our  victim  with  an  exultation 
that  sufficiently  avenges  itself? 
Doubtless  we  are  enduring  the 
while  tenfold  what  we  inflict.  Yet 
to  my  mind  this  paradoxical  ex- 
planation only  serves  to  render 
the  tendency  more  incomprehen- 
sible. 

The  high-bred  ones  take  their 
punishment  too  with  an  unruffled 
brow.  So  long,  at  least,  as  a  human 
eye  is  on  them,  they  preserve  that 
noble  regard  for  les  convenances 
which  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
of  duties  in  their  moral  creed. 
Dido,  self-pierced  on  her  funeral 
pyre,  would  lay  her  queenly  limbs 
to  rest  in  no  unseemly  attitude. 
Cleopatra,  be  sure,  apphed  the  asp 
where  its  festering  bite  would  least 
disfigure  the  shapely  bosom.  I 
have  seen  a  gentle,  soft-nurtured 
lady  stagger  as  if  she  was  shot  at 
the  fial  which  was  indeed  to  her 
the  equivalent  of  a  death-sentence, 
yet  rear  her  head  a  moment  after- 
wards to  confront  her  fate  with  all 
the   defiant  pride  of  a  knightly 
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"rith  tie  natural  tendency  of  iheir 
g^  to  examine  and  enlarge  upon  a 
flOTclty;  but  the  imperturbable 
^rsTriors  confined  themselves  to  a 
sonorous  grunt  and  a  hitch  of  the 
])|snkets  on  their  shoulders. 

Yet  was  it  a  picturesque  sight, 
too,  and  one  to  rivet  the  atten- 
tion even  of  a  savage.  The  braves 
in  their  war  paint  grim  and  ghastly, 
their  grotesque  fringes  and  ap- 
pointments'; beads,  and  thonga, 
and  streaming  scalp-locks  whirling 
about  them  as  they  darted  to  and 
fro  on  their  shaggy  steeds,  their 
weapons  uplifted  and  threatening 
in  the  bravado  of  triumph,  and 
their  war-whoop  ringing  wild  and 
ahrill  in  the  ears  of  their  captive, 
a  welcome  chaUenge  once,  a  death- 
note  now.  They  seemed  to  have 
no  modest  scruples  in  celebrating 
their  own  exploits,  and  every  sen- 
tence ended  with  a  brutal  gibe  at 
the  iallea  foe.  He  was  a  youth, 
apparently  not  more  than  twenty 
years  of  age,  slender  of  limb,  and 
delicate  of  feature,  yet  evidently  al- 
ready a  warrior  of  no  mean  reputa- 
tion, by  the  barbaric  splendour  of  his 
accoutrements,  above  all  by  the 
trophies  hung  around  his  neck, 
nothing  less  t£an  the  hnge  claws  of 
a  grisly  bear,  the  noblest  collar  of 
kmghthood  that  the  Red  Indian 
is  fwn  to  possess.  I  think  if  I  was 
asked  whom  I  considered  the  most 
perfect  specimen  of  a  gentleman 
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I  will  not  detail  the  horrors  that 
were  inflicted  on  him ;  do  what  they 
would,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
him.  wince.  TTin  »Ay*iyzte  seemed 
to  be  bronze,  like  his  skin,  and  still 
he  preserved  the  same  calm,  c 


were  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
his  was  a  scalp  would  grace  the 
boldest  warrior's  belt.  At  last 
they  paused,  wearied  with  their 
fiendish  exertions ;  and  then  the 
young  brave  spoke.  His  deep 
guttural  tones  were  steady  and 
measured,  though  low  from  ezhaus- 

"The  sun  is  yet  high,'  said  he; 
'are  you  wearied  already,  that  yon 
will  leave  "the  Leaping  Deer- Wolf  " 
to  go  to  sleep  1' 

They  were  his  last  words ;  in  a 
short  half-hour  Ms  scalp  hung  at 
the  girdle  of  '  Steep-Eock,'  who 
took  him ;  and  '  the  Leaping  Deer- 
Wolf  '  was  well  on  his  way  to  the 
happy  hunting-grounds  where  the 
grass  never  withers,  and  the  water 
fails,  and  the  buffiilo  feed  ii 


prairies  of  the  apiril>-land. 

So  the  highest  pitch  of  refine- 
ment, though  its  tendency  must 
unquestionably  be  to  render  th,e 
nervous  system  extremely  suscepti- 
ble, provides  at  the  same  time  a 
check  upon  their  sensibilities,  in 
the  self-command  which  it  exacts 
from  its  disciples.  Total  impassi- 
bility is  the  cnief  qualification  for 
the  charmed  circle.  Are  you 
pleased}  you  must  by  no  means 
exult  and  clap  yont  hands.  Are 
you  disgusted  1  you  shall  stamp  not 
ndther  shall  you  swear,  A  loud 
laogh  is  a  solecism  only  second  in 
enormity  to  a  wet  cheek.  To  be 
seen  wiui  the  latter,  it  is  needless 
to  observe,  wonld  condemn  the 
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sufferer  at  once.  If  you  would,  be 
respected,  you  must  never  subject 
yourself  to  pity ;  if  you  would  have 
influence,  you  must  never  seek  for 
sympathy. 

Lady  Gertrude  bore  up  bravely 
enough  through  a  wearisome  round 
of  morning  visits,  preferring  to  un- 
dergo the  platitudes  of  Lady  Olivia 
and  her  dowager  jfriends,  rather  than 
endure  her  own  society  any  more  in 
the  open  carriage.  She  was  absent, 
no  doubt,  and  answered  somewhat 
at  random,  not  listening  very  atten- 
tively to  tne  conversation ;  nor  can 
I  affirm  that  she  was  any  great 
loser  thereby,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  remarks  concerning 
the  weather,  the  medical  man  who 
was  first  favourite  for  the  time^  and 
the  crush  last  night  at  Lady  Pleiad's, 
all  delivered  in  admonitory  and  by 
no  means  approving  spirit.  It  was  a 
great  relief  to  get  home  to  the  canary 
and  the  arm-chair  in  the  boudoir 
iip-stairs. 

*  ril  ring  when  I  want  you,'  said 
Lady  Gertrude  to  her  officious 
maid,  bustling  in  with  the  indis- 
pensable cup  of  tea ;  and  then  she 
locked  the  door,  and  put  off  the 
heavy  armour  she  had  worn  so 
bravely  for  hours,  and  laid  it  by 
for  a  season,  not  to  be  resumed  till 
the  mJeUe  to-night,  and  bathed  her 
woundsf  so  to  speak,  encouraging 
them  to  bleed  freely  now  that  the 
pressure  was  withdrawn. 

She  was  no  longer  the  frigid, 
fashionable  young  lady^  with  cola 
eyes  and  haughty  smile,  regard- 
less of  all  alike,  but  the  helpless, 
yielding  woman,  burying  her  fa«e 
in  her  white  hands  and  weeping  as 
if  her  heart  woidd  break. 

It  did  her  good,  though.  She 
learned  more  about  Lady  Gertrude 
in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of  sorrow, 
than  she  had  known  in  all  her  life 
before.  The  frost  must  break  up 
with  storms  and  rain,  and  the  floods 
burst  wildly  down,  carrying  before 
them  many  a  tangled  fence  and 
artificial  embankment,  ere  the  satu- 
rated soil  can  teem  with  life  and 
hopes,  ere  the  violet  can  peep  out, 
and  the  meadow  don  her  grass- 
green  kirtle,  and  soft-eyed  Spring 
smile  welcome  upon  earth  once 
more. 


CHAPTEK  XIX. 
'why  do  you  go  to  the  opera.?' 

We  left  Gilbert  in  a  most  uncom- 
fortable frame  of  mind,  grieved,  and 
bitter,  and  angry  above  all  with 
the  person  he  best  loved.  It  is 
perhaps  the  mood  in  which  we  are 
least  disposed  to  take  a  rational  or 
even  a  sane  view  of  our  position. 
A  man  who  thinks  himself  ill-used 
is  invariably  selfish,  he  cannot  take 
interest  in  any  subject  but  his 
grievance,  and  if  it  should  be  one 
on  which  good  taste  forbids  him  to 
enlarge,  he  relapses  into  a  state  of 
sullen  dejection,  and  justifies  him- 
self for  being  ill-tempered  by 
assuming  that  he  is  bored.  Ladies 
in  a  parallel  attack  eiyoy  the  privi- 
lege of  pleading  ill-health ;  what 
our  neighbours  call  a  migrairie  is 
an  invaluable  refuge,  and  *the 
nerves'  are  to-day*an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  what  our  grandmothers 
denominated  *the  spleen.'  But 
with  the  rougher  sex  such  excuses 
are  simply  absurd  j  a  fellow  cannot 
ask  you  to  believe  he  is  nervous, 
with  the  appetite  of  an  Esquimaux 
and  the  colour  of  a  ploughman, 
while  the  plea  of  a  headache,  unless 
it  be  a  convivial  one,  you  laugh 
ruthlessly  to  scorn.  There  are  two 
courses  for  him  to  pursue — either 
to  sulk  by  himself  till  he  gets 
better,  or  to  rush  into  every 
description  of  amusement  and  dissi- 
pation till  he  forgets  his  own 
annoyances  and  his  own  identity. 
Another  and  the  only  effectual 
remedy,  namely,  to  busy  himself  in 
fulfilling  his  duties  and  doing  ^ood, 
is  so  rarely  adopted,  that  I  think  it 
unnecessary  to  recommend  it, 
although  certain  sufferers  who  have 
Jumesdy  tried  it  vouch  most  impli- 
citly for  its  efficacy.  The  fashion- 
able cure,  however,  woidd  seem  to 
be  continual  change  of  scene,  and  a 
course  of  what  is  humorously 
called  *  gaiety.' 

It  was  simply  because  he  did  not 
know  what  on  earth  to  do,  that 
Gilbert  found  himself  in  the  back 
of  Mrs.  Montpellier's  box  at  the 
opera,  endeavouring  to  adapt  his 
manners  and  conversation  to  the 
locality.  Hurt  he  was,  and  sore, 
to  think  that  he  should  have  been 
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so  duped  by  his  own  infatuation  : 
that  he  should  have  flung  himself 
so  recklessly  away  without  equiva- 
lent. His  pride  was  lowered,  even 
his  vanity  was  wounded ;  above  all, 
his  trust  in  his  own  better  feelings 
was  shaken ;  and  herein  he  showed 
the  nice  judgment  and  close  rea- 
soning of  a  man  in  love.  It  was 
just  a  fortnight  since  he  had  seen 
Ada,  a  woman  with  whom  it  was 
his  dearest  wish  to  spend  an  eter- 
nity, and  that  one  fortnight  seemed 
to  have  made  an  irremediable 
breach  between  them.  Moreover, 
were  he  so  determined,  there  was 
no  absolute  impossibility  to  prevent 
their  meeting  to-morrow  or  the 
next  day,  or  some  time  within  the 
week ;  but  no,  he  preferred  to  tor- 
ture himself  by  imagining  barriers 
which  did  not  exist,  and  a  thousand 
improbabilities  as  unjust  to  her  as 
•they  were  dero^tory  to  him. 

Therefore  he  exerted  himself  to 
appear  gayer  and  in  better  spirits 
than  usual  in  the  eyes  of  Mrs. 
Montpellier,  and  those  glittering 
orbs  saw  through  him  at  a  glance, 
while  their  owner  resolved,  woman- 
like, to  have  his  secret  ere  he  was 
many  hours  older ;  also,  womanlike, 
we  must  in  justice  add,  to  assist 
him  by  all  means  in  her  power,  and 
stand  by  him  through  thick  and 
thin.  So  she  made  him  sit  in  the 
chair  close  behind  her,  leaving  the 
place  of  honour  opposite  for  such 
comers  and  goers  as  she  had  no 
wish  to  detain,  and  began  to  feel 
her  way  insidiously,  as  they  do, 
with  innocent  questions. 

*Off  duty  to-night,  Mr.  Orme? 
Your  mother's  box  I  see  is  empty, 
and  no  Lady  Gertrude.' 

A  movement  of  impatience  be- 
trayed him. 

*I  haven't  seen  Gertrude  for  a 
week,'  he  answered ;  *  I  should  have 
dined  with  them  on  Sunday  if  I 
had  not  been  engaged  to  you.  You 
see  you  make  me  forget  all  my 
duties;'  he  laughed  as  he  spoke, 
and  began  to  scan  the  house  through 
his  glasses. 

*  And  very  absent  and  disagree- 
able you  were,'  said  she,  <jrossing 
her  two  pretty  forefingers  as  she 
laid  them  on  the  cushion.  *Do 
you  know,  I  think  you  have  an 


atrociously  bad  temper,  Mr.  Orme, 
or  else  you're  very  unhappy  •bout 
something  or  somebody.  Come,  I'm 
an  old  friend,  what  is  it  ?' 

He  smiled  somewhat  bitterly. 
He  was  thinking  how  kind  every- 
body else  was  to  him,  how  they 
courted  his  society,  and  appreciated 
whatever  good  qualities  he  might 
have:  why  shoiild  one  so  neglect 
and  despise  himi  He  came  to  the 
front  of  the  box  and  leaned  his 
elbows  on  it,  still  scanning  the 
house  with  an  abstracted,  vacant 
gaze;  and  one  sitting  far  back  in 
an  upper  tier  was  devouring  every 
feature  of  his  face  the  while,  through 
a  pair  6f  bad  glasses  that  tinged 
everything  with  a  pink  hue,  and 
was  impressing,  as  it  were,  his 
picture  on  her  brain,  for  she  was 
resolved  never,  never  to  see  him 
again;  at  least,  not  till  he  was 
fairly  married  to  his  cousin,  and 
she  could  look  back  calmly  and 
even  laugh  at  the  impossible  fancies 
of  which  she  had  allowed  herself 
to  be  the  dupe.  So,  in  the  mean- 
time, it  was  doubtless  judicious  to 
give  way  to  the  influence  of  the 
hour,  the  scene,  the  lights,  above 
all,  the  music ;  to  watch  every  turn 
of  the  dear  face  and  the  noble  head, 
to  lose  herself  in  an  enrapturea 
dream  of  what  might  have  been 
had  black  been  white,  and  every- 
thing changed,  and  the  whole  social 
fabric  overturned  for  her  especial 
bliss. 

But  even  in  the  midst  of  this 
self-deluding  vision  she  was  jealous 
of  him.  That  was  the  most  ridicu- 
lous thing  of  all.  Though  she  had 
resolved  never  so  much  as  to  speak 
with  him  again,  to  abjure  part  or 
parcel  in  his  present,  his  future, 
everything  but  liis  past — ^she  coula 
not  quite  give  that  up ;  though  she 
had  clearly  resolved  she  had  no 
right  ever  even  to  think  of  him 
now,  she  could  not  help  a  pjang  of 
jealousy  at  his  visible  attentions  to 
another.  She  should  not  have 
minded  Lady  Gertrude,  she  thought, 
so  much,  but  who  was  this  dark- 
haired,  dashing  dame,  in  whose 
opera-Dox  he  seemed  so  completely 
at  home?  How  she  wished  she 
had  a  right  to  counsel  him,  to  plead 
with  him,  to  implore  him  for  his 
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own  and  his  wife's  happiness  to 
alter  his  ways !  How  she  would 
have  liked  to  write  to  him  a  kind, 
persuasive  letter,  full  of  good  advice 
and  pure  sisterly  interest,  which 
perhaps  he  would  answer,  or  would 
ask  for  an  interview  to  have 
explained,  and  then — the  card-castle 
tumbled  to  pieces,  as  the  chill  con- 
sciousness came  back  that  they 
could  have  nothing  in  common — 
nothing !  that  between  them  there 
was  a  great  gulf,  none  the  less 
impassable  that  it  was  imaginary. 

The  pink-tinged  glasses  were 
useless  to  eyes  dim  with,  tears.  She 
laid  them  down  and  turned  wearily 
back  to  the  mock  sufferings  on  the 
stage. 

Bravoura  was  singing  her  best 
and  loudest,  shuffling  about  on  her 
knees  in  imitation  of  a  star  that 
shines  no  longer.  It  was  her  fa- 
vourite part,  and  required  indeed 
no  little  gymna.stic  prowess,  as  well 
as  great  vocal  powers,  to  fill  to  her 
own  satisfaction. 

The  opera  was  perhaps  more  re- 
markable for  dramatic  incident 
than  lucidity  of  plot  Everybody 
was  attached  to  the  wrong  every- 
body else,  and  neither  the  dagger 
nor  the  bowl  was  spared  in  order 
that  Bravoura  might  have  the  sta^e 
to  herself  for  certain  scenes,  m 
which  her  contralto  would  prove 
most  effective.  How  high  she  went 
up,  how  low  she  came  down,  how 
spasmodically  she  twisted  the  turns 
of  her  variations,  how  she  strained 
her  massive  throat,  and  grappled 
with  her  deep  bosom,  in  shouts  of 
triumph  or  shrieks  of  woe,  never 
out  of  time  or  tune,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  non-professional  to  describe. 
Sufficient  to  say  that  Bravoura  out- 
did herself,  that  Holyhead  thought 
he  never  saw  lier  look  so  ugly,  and 
that  Mrs.  Montpellier  resumed  her 
cross-examination  of  Gilbert  under 
cover  of  the  noise. 

*Mr.  Orme,'  she  said,  looking 
kindly  and  pitvingly  in  his  face, 
'  I  am  a  good  deal  older  than  you. 
Dear  me,  I  might  be  your  mother 
almost — at  least  in  Inma.  1  should 
call  you  Gilbert  if  there  was  any 
one  else  in  the  box.  Tell  me  what 
it  is  that  makes  you  so  unlike 
yourself?   It's  no  use  laughing  and 


shaking  your  head,  and  calling  me 
"  your  dear  Mrs.  MlontpeUier."  Of 
course  I'm  your  dear  Mrs.  Mont- 
pellier. I've  always  stood  up  for 
you  and  fought  your  battles,  and 
preferred  you  to  most  people.  That 
IS  why  I  never  wished  you  to  make 
love  to  me  j  and  to  do  you  justice, 
I  don't  thmk  you  ever  tried.  I 
like  you  all  the  better,  for  I  don't 
want  to  lose  you  as  a  friend,  and 
indeed  I  have  not  too  many  as 
times  go.  Now  you're  a  boy  com- 
pared to  me.  No,  I  don't  dye  my 
hair,  though  I'm  much  obliged  to 
you  for  looking  at  it  so  suspiciously; 
but  I'm  nearly  forty,  all  the  same. 
Listen  to  me.  Tve  seen  far  more 
than  you  have.  You  know  the  world 
as  prosperous  people  know  it,  just 
as  you  know  this  house  all  lit  up 
at  midnight ;  but  you  haven't  seen 
it  cold  and  comfortless  at  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  day,  and  you  don't 
know  yet  what  the  real  world  is 
any  more  than  a  child.  Will  I 
teach  it  you?  I  wish  I  could.  You'll 
have  to  learn  some  harder  lessons 
than  I  would  set  you.  That  is  why 
I'm  schooling  you  now,  you  inno- 
cent dunce.  Fm  no  cleverer  than 
my  neighbours ;  but  you  don't 
suppose  a  woman  goes  through 
such  a  life  as  mine,  is  married 
twice,  and  loses  all  I  have  lost' 
(here  the  kind  voice  trembled 
audibly)^  *  to  come  out  of  the  cru- 
cible qmte  sudi  a  fool  as  she  went 
in.  Now  you  shall  not  "  come  to 
grief,"  as  you  call  it,  because  you 
have  no  one  to  take  an  interest  in 
you  and  warn  you  in  time.  Tell 
me  what  your  grievance  is,  and  foi 
defemme,  I'll  help  you,  if  I  have  to 
cut  off  my  right  hand  to  do  it- 
bracelet  and  all.    Is  it  money? 

*  You  are  too  kind,'  he  said,  really 
touched  by  her  honest  straight- 
forward friendship  and  sweet 
womanly  sjrmpathy.  *  Money !  You 
don't  think  so  badly  of  me,  I  hope, 
as  to  suppose  such  a  difficulty 
as  that  would  make  me  unhappy  f 

He  spoke  as  a  man  does  who  has 
never  known  what  it  is  to  want  a 
pound,  much  less  a  shilling.* 

*  I  am  glad  of  that '  she  replied. 
*  Not  but  what  I  could  have  helped 
you  even  then.  I  don't  the  least 
mind     their    calling    me     ^'the 
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Begam  ;"  and  wealth  has  its  adyan- 
tages,  no  doubt.  But  still  it  is 
pleasanter  to  have  no  dealings  of 
that  sort  between  you  and  me. 
Well,  if  it  isn't  money,  it  must  be 
love.  Don't  wince.  YouVe  got 
into  a  scrape.  Honestly  now,  there's 
a  woman  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  1 
Tell  me  the  truth.' 

Gilbert  laughed  and  looked  fool- 
ish. It  seemed  very  absurd  to  be 
thus  cross-examined;  and  yet  he 
felt  it  would  be  an  immense  relief 
to  tgJk  over  his  sorrows,  and  he 
knew  he  could  trust  his  companion 
— the  stanchest  and  most  conside- 
rate of  all  confidants,  a  female 
friend. 

*  Yes,'  he  said,  *  you're  right.  I 
don't  mind  telling  you  there  is  a 
"  somebody ;"  but  it's  a  foolish  busi- 
ness. It  can  never  come  to  good, 
and  I'm  very  unhappy  about  it.' 

^Le  bien  (TatUrui  V  she  asked, 
with  a  sharp,  eager  glance.  *0h, 
Mr.  Orme,  for  Heaven's  sake,  be 
wise  1  I  have  seen  it  so  often,  and 
I  never  knew  it  answer.  Go  out 
of  town — ^go  abroad — go  to  India 
even — anything  rather  than  </ia^.' 

Her  obvious  earnestness  gave  him 
confidence. 

*  No,  no,'  he  replied ;  *  if  it  were 
so,  I  believe  I  should  go  mad.  But 
I  know  you  mean  what  you  say.  I 
know  you  wont  show  me  up.  I 
know  you  would  help  me  it  you 
could.  Give  me  your  advice,  and 
tell  me  what  I  ought  to  do.' 

So  with  many  breaks  and  stop- 
pages, and  mucn  hesitation,  out  it 
all  came ; — how  he  had  met  the 
siren,  and  heard  her  seductive 
strains,  and  fallen  a  victim  to  the 
charm  of  the  ear  and  £he  lust  of  the 
eye,  and  above  all,  the  longing  of 
the  heart — ^how  he  had  watched 
for  her,  and  worshipped  her  rather 
as  an  angel  than  a  woman — ^and 
how  her  very  station  was  his 
greatest  impediment,  not  because 
it  was  inferior  to  his  own,  but  lest 
she  should  dream  for  an  instant 
that  he  presumed  on  such  infe- 
riority, for  indeed  with  all  her  soft- 
ness and  attractions  she  had  the 
bearing  of  a  queen.  Whereat  Mrs. 
Montpellier  smiled,  recalling  the 
while  certain  similar  rhapsodies 
that  had  once  been  whispered  in 


her  own  ear.  *  If  they  only  knew 
us,'  thought  Mrs.  Montpellier,  *they 
wouldn't  imagine  us  to  be  either 
angels  or  queens ;  but  men  are  such 
fools,  they  never  can  understand 
that  the  same  bait  which  takes  a 
sprat  will  take  a  salmon,  and  that 
Cinderella  in  the  ball-room  is  no 
more  invulnerable  than  Cinderella 
in  the  kitchen.'  Gilbert  mean- 
while, floundering  about  in  his 
confessions,  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge the  real  profession  and 
antecedents  of  his  divinity.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  rather  gloried  in 
them  at  heart,  but  yet  the  force  of 
habit  and  education  was  so  strong 
that  he  could  not  help  looking  ap- 

gealingly  in  his  listener's  face  while 
e  told  his  tale. 

There  was  that  in  his  glowing 
earnest  countenance  and  the  ac- 
cent of  his  voice  which  spoke  of 
faith,  and  sincerity,  and  depth  of 
feeling  for  which,  prejudiced  as 
she  was  in  Ids  favour,  she  would 
scarcely  have  given  him  credit. 
Could  this  be  the  careless,  good- 
humoured  dandy  who  was  pro- 
verbial for  his  utter  insouciance 
and  hardness  of  heart  ?  She  began 
to  experience  a  certain  curiosity  as 
to  the  *  somebody*  who  could  have 
taken  captive  this  champion  among 
the  Philistines,  and  longed  to  see 
the  weapon  that  could  thus  pierce 
an  armour  of  proof  hitherto  deemed 
impenetrable.  Many  motives  com- 
bined to  interest  her  in  the  progress 
of  an  attachment  which  partook  of 
the  nature  both  of  tragedy  and 
farce,  which  might  turn  out  either 
in  its  denouement^  but  which  she 
began  to  suspect  was  rather  too 
strong  to  be  pleasant  to  the  actors 
immediately  concerned;  for  she 
could  not  but  conceive  that  the 
*  somebody*  must  be  as  devoted  to 
Gilbert  as  he  obviously  was  to  her. 
So  she  pondered  for  a  minute  or 
so  before  she  spoke,  and  Bravoura's 
roulades  made  tne  chandeliers 
jingle  again  the  while. 

*And  you  like  her  very  much? 
she  said,  in  a  low,  impressive  tone. 

By  the  way,  why  does  a  woman 
love  her  dog,  her  china^  her  new 
dress,  but  only  talks  of  liking  when 
it  is  a  case  of  an  unfortunate 
in  the  toils  1  Probably  on  the  same 
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principle  that  the  spider  Zi!^«the 
bluebottle  buzzing  m  her  web,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  fabric,  but 
aJso  to  the  clumsy  insect's  own 
utter  discomfiture. 

*  I  would  do  anything  on  earth 
for  her,'  answered  Gilbert,  in  a 
tone  of  suppressed  feeling.  *  She's 
the  only  woman  in  the  world  to 
me,* 

'And  you  wouldn't  injure  her  or 
vex  her,  or  make  her  unhappy  in 
ailv  way  T  pursued  the  lady. 

*  I  would  give  my  life  to  preserve 
one  of  the  hairs  of  her  head,'  was 
his  reply.  *  I  tell  you,  there  is  no- 
thing I  wouldn't  do,  nothing  I 
wouldn't  endure,  to  spare  her  a 
moment's  sorrow  or  uneasiness.' 

*  And  yet,  Mr.  Orme,  you  couldn't 
well  marry  a  music-mistress,'  ob- 
served Mrs.  Montpellier,  quite 
simply  and  quietly. 

Now  such  a  remark  as  this  with 
nine  men  out  of  ten  would  have 
been  judicious  and  effective.  It 
was  indeed  as  the  old  Eoman  would 
say,  *  touching  the  matter  with  the 

Eoint  of  a  needle ;'  it  was  placing 
ef  ore  him  in  the  clearest  light  the 
absurdity  of  his  position,  disillu- 
sionizing him  in  the  most  simple 
matter-of-fact  way  of  the  romance 
in  which  he  had  chosen  to  wrap 
himself  up.  It  ignored  all  heroism 
and  martyrdom,  and  such  morbid 
exaggeration,  and  was  but  a  civil 
manner  of  expressing  a  sentiment 
which  is  seldom  without  its  due  in- 
fluence— *  What  a  fool  Mrs.  Grundy 
will  think  you!' — ^and  as  such  it 
was  no  doubt  a  weighty  and  un- 
answerable argument. 

But  Gilbert  didn't  care  for  Mrs. 
Grundy.  That  ubiquitous  lady  had 
petted  and  encouraged  him  till, 
uke  any  other  spoiled  child,  he  was 
very  regardless  of  the  good  opinion 
of  nis  nurse.  '  You  couldn  t  well 
marry  a  music-mistress.'  This  was 
exactly  the  question  he  had  never 
yet  asked  himself  point-blank.  It 
was  now  brought  before  him  as  a 
foregone  condusion,  a  social  im- 
possibility. Cotddn^t  he  ?  We 
should  see !  There  was  a  strong 
leavening  of  opposition  in  his  cha- 
racter, as  there  is  in  most  of  those 
who  are  capable  of  self-sacrifice, 
and  to  such  a  temperament  as  his 


it  was  delightful  to  think  that  he 
had  much  to  give,  that  the  con- 
descension would  not  be  all  on  his 
mistress's  side:  for,  like  a  true 
knight,  he  had  never  thought  of 
himself  as  worthy  of  the  least  of 
her  regards.  After  all,  this  would 
solve  the  difficulty  at  once.  He 
would  find  her  out  il  the  world 
held  her ;  he  would  see  her  again 
before  he  was  twenty-four  hours 
older.  Mrs.  Montpellier  had  sug- 
gested the  very  tning  he  would 
give  all  he  had  to  accomplish ;  and 
ne  made  an  inward  vow,  as  he 
folded  that  lady  carefully  in  her 
shawl,  that  he  woidd  marry  the 
music-mistress  if  she  could  be  in- 
duced to  accept  hiuL  The  latter 
contingency  would  probably  scarce 
have  occurred  to  any  one  else,  cer- 
tainly not  to  a  disheartening  ex- 
tent; but  it  was  sure  to  cast  a 
gloom  over  the  visions  of  one  who 
was  deeply  and  truly  in  love. 

As  he  took  Mrs.  Montpellier  to 
her  carriage,  good-natured  friends 
in  the  crush-room  arrived  at  their 
own  conclusions  as  to  their  sudden 
alliance.  He  had  been  in  her  box 
all  the  evening ! — he  had  never  left 
her  for  an  instant!  Even  now 
they  seemed  to  be  whispering  about 
something  very  interesting.  What 
would  Lady  Gertrude  say]  and 
Mj.  Montpellier  ? — ^if  he  was  really 
alive,  which  many  people  affirmea, 
or  i^  as  Lady  Visigoth  obsenred. 
*  there  ever  was  such  a  person; 
'not  that  she  was  surprised  the 
least — it  was  all  of  a  piece — young 
Orme  was  going  fast  to  the  dogs, 
no  doubt,  but  she  couldn't  blame 
him.  And  really,  now,  the  woman 
was  old  enough  to  be  his  mother  !' 


CHAPTEK   XX 

THE  FAISE  GOD. 

Like  all  old  people,  I  must  tell 
my  story  my  own  way  or  not  at  all. 
I  have  seen  my  grandmother  (now 
I  trust  canonized)  drivelling  over 
her  knitting  during  a  live-long 
summer's  day.  Here  she  would 
skip  a  whole  row,  with  that  appear- 
ance of  carelessness  which  is  per- 
haps the  greatest  triumph  of  art ; 
there  she  would '  drop  three  stitches 
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and  take  up  one'  with  grave  perse- 
verance and  perplexing  ingenuity. 
Anon  the  ball  of  worsted  would 
roll  off  her  venerable  knees,  and 
escape  into  all  sorts  of  impracti- 
cable comers,  an  object  for  the 
gambols  of  the  kitten  or  the  admi- 
ration of  the  two-year-old  sprawling 
on  the  floor.  Sometimes  the  work 
would  seem  to  progress,  sometimes 
to  retrograde.  Yesterday,  all  four 
pins  revolving  like  the  arms  of  a 
windmill ;  to-day,  two  or  three  of 
them  stationary  as  the  legs  of  a 
pianoforte, — ^yet  somehow  the  task 
went  on ;  through  every  dilemma, 
through  every  misadventure,  the 
fabric  grew  larger,  and  a  ribbed 
worsted  stocking,  that  it  tickled 
you  to  look  at,  was  the  eventual 
result.  Is  it  not  so  with  *  a  tale 
that  is  told  ?  The  thread  is  con- 
tinually escaping,  the  work  con- 
stantly entangled,  the  pins  seldom 
equably  sharing  tne  toil  Still,  row 
by  row,  and  line  by  line,  the  manu- 
facture comes  to  a  conclusion ;  and 
like  the  stocking,  is  footed  and 
finished,  and  produced  with  all  its 
imperfections,  to  be  used  and  worn 
out,  or  to  be  condemned  and  put 
away. 

My  ball  is  rolling  to-day  beyond 
the  reach  of  child  or  kitten,  far  out 
upon  the  floor.  This  is  to  be  a 
chapter  devoted  to  moralizing. 
Like   knitting,   it   is   a   humble, 

SroBaic,  and  somniferous  pursuit ; 
ke  knitting  also,  such  as  it  is,  it 
has  a  certain  result.  You  can 
always  skip  it  and  pass  on,  or  you 
can  wade  through  it  with  laborious 
condesQcnsion,  marking  the  while 
where  the  skein,  is  entangled  and 
the  stitches  have  been  dropped. 

I  have  heard  of  a  ship  sailing  for 
a  distant  port,  well-manned,  well- 
provisioned,  weU-found  in  stores, 
and  tackle,  and  every  kind  of  gear. 
Her  destination  was  familiar  to 
captain  and  crew,  her  charts  were 
clear  and  accurate,  she  lay  her 
course  to  a  nicety  by  the  bearings 
of  her  compasses  :  and  yet  this  ship 
went  ashore  five  hundred  miles  and 
more  out  of  her  due  reckoning, 
and  so  going  to  pieces,  was  lost 
with  all  her  cargo  upon  a  reef. 
The  underwriters  were  beside  them-r 
selves.    Never  was  such  a  thing 


known!  The  captain  must  have 
been  mad,  or  drunk,  or  incompe- 
tent— perhaps  all  three ;  he  de- 
served to  be  drowned,  which  he 
was  720^,  and  his  escape  was  the 
more  fortunate  as  he  was  enabled 
eventually  to  account  for  the  catas- 
tr(mhe. 

He  had  studied  his  charts  and 
taken  his  bearings  accurately;  he 
had  not  neglected  Ms  duty  for  an 
instant,  and  the  ship's  head  had 
never  wavered  a  point  off  her  safel^t 
course.  She  answered  her  helm 
admirably,  and  the  alternate  Tritons 
at  the  wheel  were  able  seamen  one 
and  all,  who  could  steer  her  to  an 
inch  by  the  compasses  before  them. 
And  here  was  the  whole  mischief — 
the  compass  itself  was  in  error.  A 
quantity  of  iron,  placed  for  greater 
security  about  the  binnacle,  had 
caused  a  considerable  variation  of 
the  magnetic  needle ;  and  the  very 
instrument  that  should  liave  been 
her  truest  safeguard,  ijroved  that 
hapless  ship's  destruction.  Many 
days  of  cloudy  weather  had  pre- 
vented her  officers  from  taking  a 
celestial  observation ;  -and  the  in- 
fluence of  the  currents,  as  usual, 
had  considerably  affected  her  dead- 
reckoning.  Thus  she  drove  forward 
in  perfect  confidence,  faster  and 
faster  towards  her  fate^ — struck — 
filled — ^broke  ni>— and  so  went 
down. 

How  often  I  think  of  that  ship 
when  I  reflect  on  the  wide  ocean  of 
life.  What  avail  all  the  blocks  and 
spars,  and  canvas  of  the  prosperous 
bark,  the  friends  who  surround  and 
support  us,  the  advantages  of  posi- 
tion, rank,  or  genius;  nay,  the 
very  wealth  that  fills  our  sails? 
What  avails  the  well-known  chart 
that  most  of  us  study  at  least  once 
in  the  week,  that  warns  us  of  every 
shoal  and  every  danger,  and  ^ows 
us  the  only  true  course  to  lead  to 
the  wished-for  haven  ]  What  avails 
the  dead  reckoning  of  respecta- 
bility and  worldly  advantage,  and 
self-mterest  1 — ^nay,  the  very  com- 
pass of  ethical  morality  itself , — ^if 
we  never  take  a  celestial  observa- 
tion on  our  own  account,  if  we 
never  bend  the  inees  in  humility 
and  raise  the  eyes  to  heaven  in 
prayer? 
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This  alone  can  save  us  from 
shipwreck.  All  other  precautions 
are  good  in  their  way — ^wise,  dis- 
creet, and  advantageous — ^but  this 
is  indispensable.  Many  a  great 
mind  has  neglected  it— many  a 
code  of  exceeding  subtlety  and  sa- 
gacity has  omitted  it  from  its 
scheme.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult? The  highest  phase  to  which 
heathen  magnanimity  could  attain 
was  but  suicide,  after  all.  Cato, 
steeped  in  the  ethics  of  Aristocles, 
sumamed  Plato,  could  find  no 
better  solution  for  a  difficulty  than 
the  point  of  his  reverted  blade: 
Was  this  all  that  could  be  learned 
from  the  sage  who  combined  the 
dreams  of  Heraclitus,  the  opinions 
of  Pythagoras,  and  the  sounder 
conclusions  of  Socrates,  to  form  his 
own  ideal  of  perfection?  What 
are  all  the  speculations  of  philo- 
sophy, the  doctrines  of  the  Porch, 
the  disquisitions  of  the  Schools, 
compared  with  a  single  sentence  of 
the  carpenter's  Son  ?  Which  of  us 
would  now  prefer  to  *err  with 
Plato'  rather  than  be  wise  with 

*  one  of  these  little  ones  T  It  needed 
not  eighteen  centuries  of  progres- 
sive improvement  to  teach  us  the 
obvious  lesson — 

But  I  hold  the  grey  barbarian  lower  than 
the  Christian  child  I 

At  the  risk  of  being  esteemed  as 
tedious  and  discursive  as  the  old 
lady  to  whom  I  have  already  re- 
spectfully alluded,  I  pursue  my 
admonitory  theme.    It  is  for  this 

*  Christian  child'  that  I  would  ven- 
ture to  put  in  an  appeal  Are  we 
not  too  prone  to  teach  the  little  one 
lessons  of  self-reliance  and  self- 
guidance,  omitting  or  rather  ignor- 
ing the  impdrtant  consideration 
that  man  is  not  a  self-regulating 
machine  ?  If  the  urchin  is  hungry, 
he  does  not  go  to  the  servants  for 
a  modicum  of  flour  and  the  loan  of 
a  rollinff-pin,  to  make  himself  such 
a  morsel  as  his  soul  loveth,  but  he 
seeks  mamma  and  asks  for  a  slice 
of  bread  and  jam,  or  a  bit  of  cake, 
as  the  case  may  be.  So  when  he  is 
sent  swelling  and  silent  to  enjoy 
his  own  society  in  disgrace,  till  *  he 
is  good,'  would  it  not  be  well  to 
show  him  the  shortest  and  easiest 
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method  of  arriving  at  that  desirable 
state  ? — ^to  teach  him  that  he  cannot 
wiafe  himself  good,  any  more  than 
in  sickness  he  can  rnxxke  himself 
well ;  but  that  he  can  ask  in  the 
one  dilemma  as  in  the  other  for 
what  he  wants,  and  so  surely  as  he 
asks  will  he  obtain  the  remedy.  It 
is  the  nature  of  a  child  to  be  de- 
pendent:  it  is  his  nature  to  pray. 
It  is  well  to  lead  him  to  it  when  it 
is  so  easy  and  so  familiar.  Grod 
forbid  he  should  wait  till  he  is 
driven  to  it  in  manhood  by  the 
pressure  of  a  great  agony,  though 
even  this  be  preferable  to  his  pass- 
ing out  of  life  without  bending  the 
knee  at  all  What  is  a  man's  first 
exclamation  when  he  is  shot 
through  the  lungs?  What  is  the 
first  outcry  of  despair  from  a 
broken  heart  ?•  In  either  case,  the 
sufferer  calls  instinctively  on  his 
Maker.  Be  he  a  poor  workman  iu 
a  foundry,  an  obscure  private  in 
the  ranks,  or  one  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  with 
aU  that  the  world  holds  best  worth 
having  at  his  feet, — each  child  in 
its  extremity  appeals  almost  un- 
consciously to  its  Father.'  The 
soul  flying  to  the  lips  renders  this 
involuntary  homage  to  its  God. 

Man  has  been  defined  by  sundry 
quaint  conceits  j — as  a  laughing 
animal,  a  weeping  animal — nay, 
even  a  cooking  animal.  It  seems 
to  me  that  he  is  essentially  a  wor- 
shii)ping  animal,  that  his  very  or- 
ganization forbids  him  to  stand 
alone,  and  compels  him  to  lean 
on  some  being  or  some  principle 
stronger  than  himself.  All  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  the  earth 
have  practically  acknowledged  this 
necessity.  Clever  wits  and  ready 
talkers  may  have  ridiculed  and  ig- 
nored it,  but  clever  wits  and  ready 
talkers  nave  not  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  the  world,  Alexander  of 
Macedon  did  not  disdain  to  wor- 
ship the  heathen  Jove,  with  whom 
he  claimed  affinity,  as  David,  the 
warrior  king,  exulted  in  the  homage 
he  offered  to  the  true  God.  Why 
should  the  polished  Greek  have 
trusted  in  his  Delphic  oracle,  and 
the  grim  Scandinavian  brooded  over 
the  ruTies  of  his  ancestral  faith? 
Because  Xenophon's  ten  thousand 
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and  Erl  Harald's  vikings  were  in 
this  respect  but  little  children — 
ruthless  warriors,  daring  adven- 
turers, helmed  and  plumed  and 
;steeped  to  the  elbows  in  blood,  but 
Btill  in  this  one  weakness  little 
<:hildren  and  of  the  same  mmily. 
Superstition  isbut  faith  exaggerated 
— ^fanaticism  is  but  religion  gone 
mad.  The  human  race  are  willing 
slaves  of  the  one,  sadly  prone  to 
the  other;  but  tiiis  only  proves 
that  the  principle  of  worship  is 
inherent  in  their  nature,  and  that 
pantheism  rather  than  atheism  is 
the  extreme  to  which  they  tend. 

How  easy  then  is  itj  and  how 
profitable,  to  lead  a  child  in  the 
light  way.    What  a  responsibility 
is  theirs  who  have  the  guidance 
of  youth.    What  an  old  metaphor 
that  is  about  the  pebble   which 
turns  hither  or  thither  the  course 
•of  a  mountain  rill,  but  how  sugges- 
tive too.  It  is  no  trifling  considera- 
tion whether  the  mighty  flood  shall 
•eventually  roll  into  tne  easternmost 
or  the  westernmost  ocean.^  How 
often  do  I  reproach  myself  with  my 
negligence  towards  my  pupiL  Woe 
is  me!' for  I  had  already  learned 
the  lesson  on  my  own  account,  had 
been   crushed  and   humbled  and 
beaten  *  with  many  stripes'  for  my 
^ins.    Yet  was  I  content  to  pore 
with  him  over   the  character  of 
overy  sage  in  history,  to  discuss 
the  belief,  the  career,  the  doctrine 
of  each,  and  pass  by  the  Man  of 
Sorrows  in  silence  as  though  he 
were  but    a    fabulous    personage 
.after  all ;  nay,  could  read  the  Greek 
Testament^   and   dwell  upon   the 
purity  of  its  language,  the  simpli- 
oity  of  its  expressions,  the  very 
znood  and  tense  of  a  verb,  whilst  I 
neglected  or  slurred  over  the  Divine 
-Spirit  that  vivified  and  sanctified 
the  whole.  What  is  education,  after 
all  ?    Is  it  a  dull  routine  like  the 
work  of  a  horse  in  a  mill,  to  be 
trod  by  every  disposition  alike] 
Is  it  sufficient  that  each  disciple 
should  be  taught  in  turn  to  con- 
strue, andparse,  and  scan — ^to  ad- 
mire old  Homer's  hexameters  with 
Dacier^  and  criticise  Horace's  iam- 
Toics  with  Anthon? — ^nay,  to  obtain 
a  thorough  insight  into,  and  ac- 
quaiatance  with,  the  elegancies  and 


the  manners  of  Greece  and  Borne, 
the  while  trigonoinetry,  logarithms, 
and  conic  sections  are  not  wholly 
neglected]  Or  is  it  a  preparatory 
course  of  training  for  the  great 
struggle  that  every  child  of  man 
must  hereafter  wage,  of  which  the 

{)rize  is — ^what  ?— success  in  this 
Ife]  Who  was  ever  satisfied  with, 
it]  Earthly  happiness]  Who  will 
confess  to  it  ]  A  quiet  heart]  Who 
has  got  it]  What  then]  If  it  be 
what  twelve  poor  Jews  affirmed 
nearly  two  thousand  years  a^o  they 
knew  it  was,  by  direct  inspiration 
— ^if  it  be  what  some  millions  of 
the  bravest,  and  gentlest,  and  best 
on  earth  have  smce  died  believ- 
ing it — if  it  be  that  without  which 
you  have  perhaps  never  pictured  to 
yourself  what  a  blank  would  be 
your  own  identity— then  surely  it 
IS  not  well  to  ignore  in  your  prepa- 
ration of  the  candidate  tne  very  aim 
and  end  you  would  fit  iiim  to 
attain. 

I  might  have  done  much  with 
Gilbert  that  I  neglected  to  do.  I 
could  at  least  have  sown  broadcast 
a  few  grains^  of  the  good  seed 
which  so  multiplies  in  a  fertile  soil 
under  God's  blessed  sunshine. 
Here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  and 
in  tiiat  warm,  kindh^  heart  what  a 
goodly  harvest  might  have  been 
the  result.  I  dare  not  dwell  on  the 
contingency  now. 

Still,  if  he  had  but  had  a  mother, 
Gilbert's  disposition  would  have 
been  so  different.  K  Lady  Olivia 
could  but  have  looked  upon  the 
boy  as  it  is  woman's  instinct  to 
look  even  on  a  strau^r's  child,  if 
she  had  not  thrust  his  tenderness 
away  from  her,  and  taught  him,  as 
it  were,  that  to  his  mother  alone 
he  was  unwelcome,  her  influence 
with  a  youth  of  his  character  would 
have  been  paramount.  He  was  so 
tractable,  so  docile,  so  easilvled. 
He  was  so*  loving  and  considerate 
to  all  that  came  about  him,  from, 
his  frightful  old  nurse  down  to 
'Mouse,'  the  longsuffering  and 
never-resting  pony.  Brave  and 
high-spirited  as  the  boy  was,  a 
word  of  kindness  would  at  any 
tune  bring  the  tears  to  his  eyes. 
He  would  have  required  no  teach- 
ing to  love  his  mother,  and  hia 
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mother  might  so  easily  have  taught 
Mm  to  love  his  God. 

And  yet  Lady  Olivia  was  what 
the  world  called  a  *  religious  wo- 
man'— ^a  person  of  '  exceUent  prin- 
ciples'—cold, pitiless,  and  unwaver- 
ing. To  be  punctual  in  your 
payments,  to  *  give  tithes  of  all  you 
possess,'  to  exact  implicit  obedience 
from  your  inferiors,  to  offer  out- 
ward  homage  to  your  betters,  and 
to  return  with  scrupulous  accuracy 
the  courtesies  of  your  equals,  this 
is  to  be  thoroughly  respectable,  and 
for  this  be  sure  you  will  obtain 
your  reward.  You  have  never 
been  tempted;  therefore  you  shall 
spurn  the  fallen:  you  have  never 
been  in  need;  iherejbre  you  shall 
in  no  wise  stretch  a  helping  hand 
to  the  unfortunate.  The  otUside  at 
least  of  your  own  cup  and  platter 
you  have  kept  clean  and  imseamed ; 
so  when  your  neighbour's  pitcher  is 
broken,  you  shall  stand  exulting  at 
the  well-mouth,  and  mock  his 
agony  of  thirst.  All  this  is  to  be 
worldly-wise  and  worldly  virtuous. 
All  this  is  to  be  eminent  in  a 
service  of  which  the  rewards  are 
immediate  and  tangible,  of  which 
the  medals  and  decorations  hang 

flittering  outside  your  breast ;  but 
doubt  hugely  if  it  be  the  service 
of  the  cross.  I  doubt  it  may  be 
but  disobedience  and  rank  mutiny 
in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  came 
to  call,  ^  not  the  righteous,  but  sin- 


ners, to  repentance.' 


Lady  Olivia  called  herself  a 
miserable  sinner  once  a  week  ;  also 
once  a  week  she  heard  poor  Gilbert 
his  catechism,  as  lucidly  set  forth 
in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  for 
the  instruction  of  young  Chris- 
tians. The  boy  repeated  it  scru- 
pulously by  rote,  standing  the 
while  on  one  particular  square  of 
the  carpet,  in  a  perfect  perspiration 
of  fear  lest  he  should  omit  or  mis- 
take a  single  word.  The  slightest 
error  was  corrected  with  merciless 
severity :  the  task  was  ftdfilled  with 
undeviatinff  exactitude.  Whether 
this  method  of  teaching  the  sublime 
and  simple  truths  of  our  beautiful 
faith  be  the  most  advisable,  itis  not 
for  me  to  question.  I  would  only 
ask  you,  sir,  a  man  of  forty,  if  you 
can  at  this  moment  say  the  Church 


Catechism  by  heart  1  if  you  can  ex- 
plain it  to  your  own  satisfaction  ? 
if  you  can  make  that  explanation 
clear  to  the  intelligence  of  a  child  % 
As  the  boy  grew  up,  it  was  not 
likely  that  he  would  submit  to  the 
control  of  amotherwho  ruled  by  fear 
rather  than  love.    Petticoat  influ- 
ence, indeed,  is  seldom  either  much 
regarded  or  dreaded  by  a  man  un- 
der thirty.    By  degrees  he  slipped 
his  neck  out  of  the  yoke,  1  am 
bound  to  say  with  penect  temper 
and  good  conduct.  He  never  spoke 
harshly  or  disrespectfully  to  Lady 
Olivia,  but  he  simply  absented  him- 
self as  much  as  possible  from  her 
society,  and  ignored  her  authority 
altogetner.    Such  a  state  of  things 
was  unnatural,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly lead  to  good.    Then  came  all 
the  excitement  and  temptations  of 
the  great  world  to  be  encountered 
in   ti^eir    most    seductive    form, 
without  the  one  controlling  prin- 
ciple which  steadies  even  when  it 
fails  to  guide,  as  the  helm  of  a  ship 
keeps  her  head  well  up  to  wina- 
watd  in  a  gale.    A  young  man  of 
fortune  loose  upon  Londom  with- 
out domestic  ties,  and  witnout  a 
strong  sense  of  religion,  is  not  un- 
likely to  make  shipwreck.     That 
Gilbert  escaped  so  lon^,  I  can  only 
attribute  to  his  excellent  natural 
disposition,  to  a  certain  degree  of 
innate  refinement  that  shrank  in- 
tuitively from  vice,  even  when  the 
dame  draped  herself,  as  she  well 
knows  how  to  do,  in  her  daintiest 
attire,  and  to   a  grave  brotherly 
regard  he  entertained  for  his  cousin 
Gertrude,  whose  alternate  sarcasms 
and  good  counsels  did  not  fail  on 
more  than  one  occasion  to  rouse 
in  tiim  that  sense  of  self-respect 
and  that  strength  of  self-control 
which  the  extremes  of  prosperity 
and  adversity  are  so  prone  to  anm- 
hilate. 

Why  he  never  fell  in  love  with 
Gertrude  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 
Perhaps  the  very  facility  of  win- 
ning prevented  him  from  entering 
the  arena:  perhaps  the  most  tempt- 
ing fruit  IS  always  that  which 
hangs  out  of  reach,  and  it  is  poor 
sport  to  strike  the  quarry  without 
the  excitement  of  tne  chase.  At 
the  time  when  my  story  opens,  the 
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girl  had  almost  made  up  her  mind 
to  marry  him,  and  when  such 
young  ladies  are  in  earnest  they 
are  not  easily  foiled.  It  is  folly  to 
speculate  on  what  mi^IU  have  been. 
Would  such  a  mamage  have  en- 
sured his  happiness  here  and  here- 
after?  or  would  it  but  have  made 
confusion  worse  confounded]  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  suppositional 

gist ;  and  yet  how  prone  we  are  to 
ment  and  bewail.  *  1/ 1  had  only 
known.  7/"  I  had  but  been  a  day 
sooner.*  If  so,  you  would  have 
been  a  different  person,  under  diffe- 
rent circumstances,  in  a  different 
world :  and  the  whole  hypothesis 
explodfes  in  its  own  absurdity. 

Long  before  he  was  thirty  Gil- 
bert had  become  a  good-humoured, 
easjr,  unprincipled  man  of  the 
world.  1  use  the  latter  adjective 
in  its  narrowest  sense.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  he  was  capable  of 
any  infamous  act,  and  for  what  the 
world  calls  honour,  he  had  the 
most  scrupulous  regard :  but  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  of  sucn  latitude 
as  that  world  allows,  totally  irre- 
spective of  religion  and  moralitv, 
he  was  quite  ready  to  avail  himself. 
Like  the  bulk  of  his  associates,  he 
was  also  somewhat  bored  and  btasey 
as  those  must  iJways  be  who  ex- 
pend immortal  energies  in  hunt- 
mg  butterflies ;  but  like  them,  he 
accepted  this  weariness  as  an  in- 
dispensable condition,  and  only 
strove  to  dispel  it  by  a  fresh  pur- 
suit after  a  fresh  insect. 

If  the  butterflies  had  been  all 
alike,  flitting  the  same  unvar3dng 
round  within  the  garden  walls,  this 
would  have  been  of  less  impor- 
tance, but  in  a  fatal  moment  he 
was  attracted  by  one  of  fairy 
colours  and  far  extended  flight. 
Hot,  breathless,  and  exhausted,  he 
followed  it  beyond  the  bounds  of 
lawn  and  pleasure-grounds,  far  out 
and  away  into  the  wilderness. 
When  Gilbert  Orme  first  met  Ada 
Latimer,  he  thought  he  had  ex- 
hausted all  the  sensations  and  ex- 
Eeriences  of  life.  He  fancied  in 
is  ignorance  fwas  it  pitiful  or  en- 
viable?) that  ne  had  felt  every- 
thing, done  everything,  that  he 
was  getting  old  in  mind  if  not  in 
body,  and  that  there  was   very 


little  left  worth  living  for,  but  the 
common  needs  of  every-day  exis- 
tence. To  awake  from  such  a  state 
of  torpidity  was  in  itself  delicious. 
There  was  a  zest  in  everything 
now  that  even  boyhood-  had  failed 
to  find ;  he  triumphed  like  a  miser 
in  his  newly-discovered  treasure, 
pondered  on  it  in  secret,  and  hid  it 
away  in  his  inmost  heart.  In  such 
a  disposition  as  his  there  was  a 
considerable  leavening  of  the  wo- 
manly element,  which  makes  an 
amiable  companion,  but  a  weak 
man.  The  ^besoin  d' aimer*  was 
strone  within  him.  He  had  never 
got  through  that  disease  which, 
Bke  the  measles,  it  is  best  to  en- 
counter in  early  life,  consequently 
it  took  a  firm  hold  of  his  constitu- 
tion. He  had  often  been  grazed 
before,  but  never  hit,  consequently 
the  wound  assumed  an  undue  im- 
portance, and  he  pulled  it  about, 
and  probed  it  till  it  festered  and 
spread  over  his  whole  being. 

His  was  a  temperament  capable 
of  going  any  length  where  the 
affections  as  well  as  the  x)assions 
were  concerned.  I  have  seen  him 
when  a  boy,  plunge  into  a  study 
which  interested,  or  take  up  an 
amusement  which  fascinated  nim, 
with  an  energy  and  a  persistency 
that  of  themselves  predicated  suc- 
cess. Contrary  to  one  of  the  fun- 
damental rules  of  mechanics,  his 
violentum  was  also  perpetuum,  and 
he  was  a  rare  instance  of  impetu- 
osity and  perseverance  combmed. 
Beneath  that  careless,  indolent  ex- 
terior lay,  dormant  indeed,  but 
only  waiting  to  be  aroused,  strong 
passions,  unbending  resolution,  an 
iron  will  that  could  strike  fiercely 
on  the  instant,  or  wait  doggedly 
for  years,  the  whole  tempered  by 
a  rare  generosity  and  kmdliness 
of  heart.  Such  a  character  indeed 
is  powerful  for  good  or  for  evil, 
such  a  character  above  all  others 
requires  some  guidance  superior  to 
the  sordid  motives  that  commonly 
sway  mankind. 

I  have  heard  a  theory  broached 
which  at  first  sight  may  appear  un- 
tenable, but  on  which  the  more  I 
reflect,  the  more  I  am  convinced  it 
contains  a  considerable  leavening 
of  trutL    It  is  this,  that  there  is  a 
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strong  similarily  in  the  characters 
of  the  very  good  and  the  very  bad, 
nay,  that  their  prevailing  qualities 
are  actually  identical,  and  that 
the  difference,  as  in  the  moun- 
tain stream,  depends  upon  the 
channel  into  which  they  may  hap- 
pen to  be  turned.  It  is  a  startling 
consideration  truly,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  those  who  have  to  do 
with  the  young.  Doubtless  it  is 
difficult  to  define  the  exact  point 
at  which  a  virtue  carried  too  far 
passes  into  its  corresponding  vice. 
It  requires,  indeed,  a  slrnf  id  moralist 
to  decide  where  faith  ends  and 
fanaticism  begins — yrhere  courage 
becomes  rashness,  decision  degene- 
rates into  self-conceit,  or  perseve- 
rance petrifies  into  obstinacy.  The 
more  I  reflect  on  such  ethical  in- 
consistencies, the  more  hopelessly 
I  lose  myself  in  a  maze  of  conjec- 
ture from  which  I  feel  there  is  no 
egress  but  by  the  light  of  revela- 
tion. No  system  of  man's  philo- 
sophy has  ever  yet  been  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  man's 
reasoning  powers.  It  is  better  to 
accept  humbly  what  we  feel  we 
cannot  do  without ;  it  is  better  to 
believe  than  to  understand,  and 
while  we  take  morality  as  a  staff, 
to  hold  fast  by  religion  as  a  guide. 
Yes.  we  come  back  at  last  to  the 
Druid  8  stones,  to  the  Norseman's 
runes,  to  the  Pythian  oracle,  and 
the  rapist's  mother  of  God.  We 
must  worship  something.  Have  we 
not  the  simplest  and  noblest  faith 


that  was  ever  believed  by  man? 
Can  we  not  worship  as  tlmt  faith 
enjoins  1 

There  was  no  want  of  veneration 
in 'Gilbert.  He  was  capable  of  a 
fanatic's  devotion,  body,  and  heart, 
and  soul.  God  nelp  mm !  it  was 
no  cold,  self-sufficing  temperament 
that  made  such  havoc  with  my 
boy. 

*  Little  children,  keep  yourselves 
from  idols !'  Even  in  these  Chris- 
tian times  idolatry  is  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  the  human  race.  .  Be 
it  the  money-worship  that  reduces 
every  thought  and  feeUng  to  a 
golden  standard — ^be  it  the  ambi- 
tion that  leaves  not  a  moment  for 
reflection  or  repose — ^be  it  the  more 
amiable  yet  no  less  fatal  f oUy  that 
exalts  a  fellow-creature  into  a 
divinity — ^too  surely  does  it  mete 
out  for  itself  its  own  retribution. 
It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  rich.  It  is 
grand  to  have  power,  and  station, 
and  influence.  Above  all,  it  is  a 
golden  dream  to  love.  How  sweet 
is  it  to  treasure  up  something  so 
dearly !  how  ennooling  to  adore 
it  so  devotedly  !  what  unspeakable 
happiness  in  the  utter  self-aban- 
donment and  self-sacrifice!  can 
any  pleasure  of  gain  or  success 
compare  with  that  which  we  feel 
in  pouring  out  all  our  wealth  of 
life  and  hopes  at  our  idol's  feet  % 
— and  yet — ^I  wonder  what  the  poor 
negro  thinks  of  his  Fetish  when,  as 
must  sometimes  happen,  he  finds 
it  break  to  pieces  in  his  handl 
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MR  CAKLYLE  has  justly  stig- 
matized that  as  a  bastard  con- 
servatism which  forgets  that  there 
are  things  too  rotten  to  be  suscep- 
tible of  *  conservation.'  It  is  with 
a  strong  sense  of  this  on  our  minds 
that  we  touch  on  that  eternal 
puzzle,  the  Turkish  Empire.  No 
sensible  man  can  fail  to  see  a  sad 
omen  in  the  sincere  efforts  made  by 
the  Sultan  for  the  last  twelve  years 
to  do  justice  to  the  Christians,  and 
in  the  small  results  for  good ;  es- 
pecially since  it  has  even  given  an 
impetus  to  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Turks,  while  the  central  govern- 
ment, which  exists  only  by  their 
energy,  is  evidently  unable  to  con- 
trol them.  We  cannot  overlook 
the  broad  and  terrible  fact,  that  the 
Ottomans  have  for  four  ftdl  cen- 
turies been  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople and  its  empire,  without 
winning  one  step  in  the  direction 
of  conciliating  loyaltv  from  the 
subject  Christians.  To  this  day 
the  Turkish  empire  (beyond  the 
region  where  the  population  is 
purely  Mussulman)  is  not  a  State, 
but  a  military  occupation.  The 
conquered  Christians  are  not  even 
expected  to  be  in  loyal  allegiance  : 
obedience  alone  is  claimed  of  them : 
their  allegiance  is   undisguisedly 

f'lven  to  their  patriarch  or  to  the 
ope,  or  to  some  great  Christian 
pNOwer,  Eussia  or  France,  some- 
times to  England.  Meanwhile,  in 
four  centuries  the  resources  of  the 
empire  have  everywhere  visibly 
decayed.  Not  only  is  Turkey  pro- 
portionably  weaker  than  the  Chris- 
tian powers  at  her  side,  which  in 
this  period  have  so  immensely  ad- 
vanced in  popidation,  in  wealth,  in 
skill,  in  intelligence,  but  the  Otto- 
man race  itseli  diminishes  visibly 
in  numbers.  The  land  is  full  of 
ruined  villages  and  cities,  and  of 
interminable  ^veyards,  while  it 
is  hard  to  point  out  any  signs  of 
thriving  industry  and  permanent 
constructions,  except  through  Eu- 
ropean capital  and  Christian  mer- 
chants. From  such  a  view  it  is 
difficult  to  hope  or  wish  for  the 
conservation  of  Turkish  rule. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are 


grave  reasons  to  fear  that  some- 
thing worse  by  far  may  happen  to 
the  empire  than  to  be  subject  to  a 
powerful  Turkish  hand.  The  Turks 
have  at  least  one  valuable  thing — 
they  have  four  centuries  of  expe- 
rience in  rule.  The  dvnasty,  if  not 
the  ruling  race,  has  learnt  some- 
thing. One  who  must  be  a  slave 
may  well  say,  with  the  captive  of 
old,  '  It  is  great  matter  oi  thank- 
fulness to  be  under  lords  who  are 
old  in  wealth.'  Eecent  events  in 
Syria  have  shown  what  horrors 
may  arise  if  Druses  or  Maronites 
have  free  rangie  for  their  passions. 
The  Maronites  appear  to  have  been 
first  to  plot  the  outbreak,  as  they 
were  the  last  to  claim  inordinate 
revenge  by  help  of  French  arms. 
The  Druses  lie  under  the  discredit 
of  having  used  their  victory  with, 
extreme  atrocity ;  and  in  the  future 
they  carry  with  them  both  the 
memory  of  victory  and  the  dispo- 
sition to  make  their  enemies  sorry 
that  they  ever  had  European  pro- 
tectors. Many  schemes  have  been 
thrown  out  from  time  to  time  about 
*  expelling  the  Turks  from  Europe,* 
the  reasonableness  of  wMch  is  more 
or  less  plausibly  maintained.  But 
the  reasoners  appear  always  to 
overlook  the  main  difficulty,  which 
is  not  in  European,  but  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  To  expel  the  Turks  from 
Europe  implies  a  i*eligious  crusade,, 
a  religious  war^  and  woidd  kindle 
Turkish  fanaticism  beyond  all 
power  of  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Sultan  and  his  pashas.  It 
must  inevitably  precipitate  a  mas- 
sacre of  the  Christians  in  every 
part  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  ThisDruso- 
Maronite  affair  does  not  stand 
alone.  Within  twenty  or  five-and- 
twenty  years  there  were  massacres 
equally  barbarous,  and  far  more 
causeless,  of  Nestorian  Christians 
in  Kouraistfi,n.  The  Ottoman  dy- 
nasty would,  and  always  will,  hin- 
der such  dealings  whenever  they, 
can.  The  Sultan  was  paralysed  in 
the  Lebanon  by  the  treaty  which 
England  imposed  on  him,  with 
pmseworthy  intention.  When 
Lords  Melbourne  and  Falmerston 
were  civil  enough  to  the  Sultain. 
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(during  the  recess  of  Parliament) 
to  reconquer  the  Syrian  coast  from 
the  Pasna  of  Egypt,  and  put  it 
back  under  the  Sultan's  rule,  they 
wished  to  avoid  the  odious  imputa- 
tion  of  supporting  despotism,  and 
thought  they  did  something  for 
freedom  by  stipulating   that  the 
Druses  and  Maronites  should  be 
armed,  and  the  local  Turkish  force 
strictly  limited.    We  do  not  blame 
our   Ministers  for  this    proviso, 
whatever  we   may  think  of  the 
Syrian  war  itself ;  but  experience 
now   sadly   shows    that    neither 
Druses  nor  Maronites  can  be  trusted 
with  arms,  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  some  greater  force  which 
they  both  will  fear.    If  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  had  less  of  mu- 
tual suspicion,  more  simplicity  of 
object,  and  were  beyond  the  danger 
of  mutual  war,  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  parts  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire mi^ht  justify  a  joint  European 
occupation  to  last  for  twentv  years 
— ^time  enough  for  new  habits  to 
grow  up  and  become  rootedy-— and 
thus  to  enforce  all  that  the  Sultan 
has  decreed  concerning  the  equalitv 
of  the  two  religions.  But  inasmuch 
as  this  is  impossible,  the  next  best 
thing  for  Turkish  Asia  is,  that  the 
Sultan's  executive  energv  shall  be 
concentrated   on  it,  and  not   be 
diverted   to  the  Danube  and   to 
Bosnia  by  European  dangers.    We 
must  all  remember  that  during  the 
Russian  war^  Turkey  had  one  and 
only  one  eflEicient  arm^r — that  which 
was  on  the  Danube,  with  its  reserve 
at  Shumla.    The  army  in  Armenia 
was  little  but  a  rabble,  unorganized, 
and  with  ignorant  thievish  officers. 
Hie  resources   of  Turkey  barely 
suffice  to  keep  up  the  army  needed 
in  the  west.    Tms  it  is  that  para- 
Ivses  her  in  Asia.    This  exposes 
the  Asiatic  Christians  to  the  worst 
evils  of  anarchy,  and  leaves  the 
fanatical  part  of  both  religions  un- 
bridled. 

Moreover,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  wars  of  1829  and  1855 
alike  have  taught  the  Russians 
where  is  their  strength,  and  where 
the  weakness  of  Turkey.  In  each 
campaign  they  found  the  Danube 
far  less  assailable  than  Armenia. 
In  1828-9  we  had  destroyed  the 


Turkish  fleet  at  Navarino,  which 
enabled  the  Russians  to  blockade 
the  Turkish  coast :  yet  Yama  was 
onlv  taken  by  bribmg  its  pasha,, 
and  the  resistance  on  the  Danube 
was  intense.    In  1854  the  Western 
fleets  saved   the  Turks  from  the 
daager  of  attack  in  their  rear,  and 
caused    the    principal    difference 
between  that  war  and  the  preceding. 
These  recent  events  have  shown 
that  France  and  England  will  tem- 
porarily forget  their  rivalries  when 
Constantinople   is   threatened   b^ 
Russia;  but  they  will  not  march 
their  armies  into  the  interior  of 
Asia.    When  next  Russia  quarrels 
with  Turkey  (which    may  be  as 
soon  as  she  recovers  from  the  pro- 
cess of  emancipating  the  peasants)^ 
her  place  of  attack  is  likely  to  be 
Armenia;    and    there   are   many 
reasons  why  she  may  desire  the 
opportunity.    She  still  feels  pain- 
fully the  loss  of  reputation  which 
she  has  endured,  the  impression 
against  her  power  tnade  in  Georgia^ 
in  Persia,  in  Tartary,  by  the  pro- 
hibition imposed  on  her  to  have  a 
fleet  of  war  in  the  Black  Sea ;  any 
addition  to  her  empire  by  advance 
into  Armenia  would  at  once  remove 
this  stigma,  and  would  put  her  into 
the     most     formidable     position 
against  Asia  Minor.     The  diplo- 
matic world  is  said  to  believe  that 
France  and  Russia  have  a  private 
agreement  on  the  Eastern  question; 
if  it  be  so,  no  compact  is  more 
probable  than  that  Russia  is  to  win 
what  she  can   in   Armenia,   and 
France  to  be  equally  free  as  to  the 
Levant.    Be  this  true  or  false,  be 
it  desirable  or  highly  undesirable 
in  the  interests  of  humanity,  that 
Russia  should  gain  this  advanced 
position,  it  is  certain  that  the  StUtart 
cannot  think  it  advisable:  hence 
he  is  open  to  counsel  whicn  would 
teach  him  how  to  avoid  it.    If  there 
be  an  honourable  way  of  nieeting 
that  difficulty,  if  it  be  possible  to 
place  his  principal  army  no  longer 
on  the  Danube,  but  in  Armenia^ 
and  at  the  same  time  to  be  quite 
safe  on  his  Western  frontiers,  an 
English   ambassador  would   have 
great  weight  in  advising  such  a 
course. 
The  weakness  of    Turkey  (aa 
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against  foreign  powers),  essentially 
depends  on  its  vain  and  empty 
retention  of  nominal  sovereignty 
over  the  Christian  races  of  the 
Danube.  The  Western  Powers  have 
been  in  alarm  lest  the  Principalities 
fail  into  the  hands  of  Russia ;  only 
for  that  reason  have  they  wished 
Turkey  to  retain  them.  But  to 
Turkey  they  are  a  drain,  a  running 
sore.  The  tribute  which  they  pay 
is  a  trifle :  the  expense  which  they 
involve,  and  the  responsibiUty,  are 
ruinous.  There  has  been  much 
talk  of  late  about  Austria  selling 
Venetia ;  will  the  time  ever  come 
when  the  Sultan  shall  be  advised 
to  sell  this  idle  and  mischievous 
sovereignty?  Perhaps  the  possi- 
bility may  soon  offer  itself,  not 
indeed  of  *  sale  *  in  any  coarse  and 
dishonourable  sense,  but  of  advan- 
tageous transfer.  Turkey  has  of 
late  years  been  forced,  primarily  in 
defence  of  the  Principalities,  to 
incur  large  debts,  which  ought  to 
have  been  defrayed  by  Russia,  the 
real  culprit.  If  the  Christian 
Principalities  would  take  on  them- 
selves this  debt  as  the  price  of 
their  complete  emancipation,  the 
Sultan  would  be  a  great  gainer  by 
it,  provided  that  the  provinces 
thus  parted  with  werefully  defended 
against  Russia.  We  say,  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  transfer  may  before 
long  arise,  out  of  which  a  real  per- 
manent settlement  of  this  ever- 
threatening  Eastern  embroilment 
would  dawn  upon  us : — ^we  mean  in 
case  of  Hungary  effecting  her 
separation  from  Austria.  Let  it 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  population 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hungary  is 
equal  to  that  which  our  *  United 
Kingdom'  had  attained  at  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar ;  equal  also  to 
that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  as 
settled  in  1815;  while  its  natural 
defences  are  immensely  superior  to 
those  of  the  straggling  dominions 
of  Prussia :  its  hardy,  warlike  popu- 
lation is  that  with  which  Austria 
has  fought  her  countless  battles  for 
three  centuries;  its  fertile  plain 
would  easily  maintain  three  times 
its  present  inhabitants,  and  under 
freer  commerce,  with  agriculture 
already  improving,  will  rapidly 
develop    its    powers.      In    1849, 


though  Croatia  and  Servia  were 
hostile^  Hungary  alone  repelled  the 
collective  force  of  Austria,  and 
would  probably  have  made  good 
its  resistance  against  Russia  too,, 
but  for  the  treachery  of  Gorgey, 
and  the  despondency  infused  into 
his  officers  by  the  refusal  of  Eng- 
land and  France  to  mediate  or  any 
way  acknowledge  Hungary.  Now, 
we  say,  such  a  Power  as  this, 
strengthened  by  the  memory  of  its 
heroic  deeds  in  1849,  is  a  trust- 
worthy nucleus.  But  not  only  so  • 
its  relation  to  Croatia,  Servia,  ana 
Sclavonia,  and,  indeed,  to  Transyl- 
vania, assimilate  it  to  a  body  of 
United  States;  that  is  to  say, 
though  it  has  a  central  Diet  (or 
Congress,  as  we  may  call  it),  yet  on 

Erinciple  it  allows  great  internal 
•eedom  of  self-government  in  the 
constituent  members.  This  woiJd 
easily  permit  the  aggregation  of 
Turkish  Servia  to  it,  also  of  Monte- 
negro, and  of  the  Principalities  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  without 
any  sensible  internal  change  to 
these.  It  can  matter  little  to  Prince 
Michael  or  Couza,  as  far  as  his 
internal  power  and  position  is  con- 
cerned, whether  the  svaerain  who 
is  bound  to  defend  him,  and  to 
whom  he  pays  a  certain  allegiance, 
is  the  Sultan,  or  is  the  ffing  of 
Hungary;  while  in  the  abstract, 
he  is  likely  to  prefer  a  Christian 
protector  and  one  more  powerful, 
provided  that  he  has  fall  assurance 
that  the  power  is  friendly  and  faith- 
ful. Austria  is  so  abhorred  both, 
in  Servia  and  Wallachia.  that  such 
a  union  is  quite  impossible  as  long 
as  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  holds  its 
place  in  Hungary;  but  from  the 
day  of  its  ejection  the  possibility 
begins  to  anse. 

The  United  States  of  America, 
having  a  Democratic  central  power 
— a  President  elected  by  universal 
suflfrage-^could  never  endure  roy- 
alty, or  its  semblance,  in  the  con- 
stituent members;  and  in  mere 
self-defence  observes  the  law  that 
every  new  State  added  to  the  Union, 
shall  be  strictly  Republican,  with- 
out even  hereditary  peerage.  But 
free  Hungary  will  undoubtedly 
elect  or  receive  a  King ;  and  that 
King  will  be  in  so  honourable  and 
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powerful  a  position,  that  no  Prince 
of  Servia  or  Wallachia  could  think 
it  below  his  dignity  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  his  superior;  remem- 
bering that  these  provinces  have 
for  ages  been  accustomed  to  do 
homage  to  a  superior,  and  that  the 
Princes  have  not  approached  so 
near  to  sovereignty  as  a  King  of 
Bavaria  or  Saxony.  Of  Bulgaria 
we  here  say  nothing,  except  that, 
Uke  Thessaly,  its  value  to  the 
Sultan  is  doubtful.  The  Christian 
population  of  each  does  contribute 
something  to  the  Sultan's  treasury ; 
but  their  subjection  is  so  invidious, 
and  so  opens  a  door  to  foreign  in- 
trigue and  ambition,  that  perhaps 
more  is  lost  than  gained  to  the 
Sultan's  military  strength  by  re- 
taining it.  Nevertheless,  we  could 
not  hope  that  any  advice  would 
convince  him  of  tnis.  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Montenegro 
are  in  different  case,  as  these 
are  merely  vassal  States,  from 
which  the  Sultan  no  more  gets 
financial  gain  than  soldiers,  cer- 
tainly no  honour,  and  a  very 
onerous  responsibility.  If  these 
were  joined  to  Hungary,  that 
monarchy  might  contain  twenty- 
three  million  people.  It  would  be 
fully  able  to  guard  the  Danube 
permanently  from  Russia,  and 
would  effectually  deliver  the  Sultan 
from  all  anxiety  concerning  that 
Power  on  his  Western  frontier.  At 
the  same  time  its  strength  would 
not  be  such  as  to  be  equally  dan- 
gerous to  him  itself.  Having  so 
small  a  maritime  coast,  it  could 
not  need  a  formidable  fleet  in  the 
Black  Sea ;  and  its  resources  not 
being  hidden  in  the  background, 
as  those  of  Russia,  it  could  not 
equally  defy  the  opinion  of  Europe. 
We  will  not  say  that  it  would  not 
covet  Bulgaria :  we  think  it  would ; 
yet  any  danger  thence  accruing  is 
slight,  compared  to  the  pressure 
which  Turkey  has  endured  from 
Russia  for  the  last  thirty-five  years 
and  more. 

A  truly  Danubian  Power  of  the 
first  order  being  once  constituted — 
•  a  Power  consisting  of  none  but 
Christian  members — ^where  each 
province  has  its  own  historical  self- 
government,  and  the  institutions 


under  which  it  has  grown  up,  yet 
is  defended  by  a  central  Executive 
which  wields  the  military  resources 
of  all, — would  for  ever  settle  the 
most  urgent  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties by  which  the  *  Eastern 
question'  is  beset :  and  this  is  the 
critical  time  at  which  a  wise  policy 
in  the  English  Cabinet  might  lead 
in  a  few  years  to  the  result  which 
all  English  jjolicy  must  applaud. 
If  the  next  five  years  be  allowed 
to  slip  past,  the  thing  may  be  for 
ever  impossible;  because  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  most  unacceptable 
to  Russia,  who  at  every  time  will 
oppose  it  with  all  her  intrigue, 
and,  after  five  years  more,  may  be 
more  powerful  than  she  ever  has 
been  yet.  Only  for  a  little  mo- 
ment she  is  disabled ;  and  of  this 
moment  a  wise  advantage  may  be 
taken. 

Let  us  put  the  other  alternative. 
Suppose  that  the  efforts  of  the 
English  Government  (intrigues,  we 
ought  to  say,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  tries  to  sta,rve  Kossuth  out, 
and  *  forgets'  whether  or  not  he 
ordered  spies  to  dog  him)— suppose 
these  efforts  to  succeed  in  keeping 
the  Austrian  djoiasty  a  little  longer 
on  the  shoulders  of  Hungary. 
There  will  continue  ill-blood  and 
endless  quarrel  until  the  foreign 
troops  are  removed  out  of  Hungary. 
But  Austria  will  never  remove 
them ;  and  the  mildest  form  of  ill- 
will  will  be  that  which  was  seen  in 
1848.  So  soon  as  Russia  has  re- 
covered from  her  present  prostra- 
tion, she  will  then  become  absolute 
mistress  of  the  whole  Hungarian 
question.  She  will  be  able  to  offer 
to  Hungary  a  Russian  Prince  for 
their  King,  with  their  ancient  laws 
and  independence;  and  (as  every 
Hungarian  we  have  heard  speak 
attests)  this  offer  will  be  eagerly 
grasped  at  from  the  hour  that  Hun- 
gary has  despaired  of  otherwise  ef- 
fecting her  escape  from  the  strang- 
ling grasp  of  Austria.  After  such  a 
consummation,  Galicia  and  the 
Bukovina  would  instantly  be  ab- 
sorbed in  Warsaw ;  nor  could  it  be 
long  ere  the  allegiance  of  the  Danu- 
bian Principalities  would  be  trans- 
ferred to  Russia.  If  that  time  ar- 
rive, England  wiU  then  discover 
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that  she  has  fought  the  Crimean 
war  for  nothing. 

We  need  great  faith  in  the  noble 
and  humane  influences  which  are 
to  proceed  from  Bussia,  not  to  feel 
disgust  at  the  idea  of  her  power 
extending  itself  over  Hungary  and 
the  Danube;  and  proportionate 
disgust  at  the  obstinacy  of  English 
Ministers^  who  expose  Europe  to 
this  contmgencir,  by  repeating  the 
error  of  1849,  after  the  fatal  results 
have  been  experienced.  Yet  (hu- 
miliating as  is  such  a  form  of  con- 
solation) we  console  ourselves  with 
the  belief,  that  there  is  a  man  in 
Western  Europe  who  will  seize  the 
opportunity  of  r^airing  our  errors 
for  his  own  glorification :  of  course 
we  mean  the  Emperor  of  the  French. 
He  understands,  if  our  aristocracy 
does  not,  that  the  Bussian  war  was 
the  punishment  of  Western  Europe 
for  abandoning  Hungary ;  and,  we 
believe,  he  will  not  abandon  her  a 
second  time,  but  will  rather,  if 
necessary,  encounter  a  war  with 
Qermany.  Dreadful  as  such  a  con- 
flict will  be,  it  will  be  a  well- 
deserved  punishment  of  Germany, 
.perhaps  of  England,  for  fostering 
such  a  Power  as  Austria;  and  it 
will  be  a  less  calamity  to  Europe 
than  the  aggrandizement  of  Bussia, 
out  of  which  stiU  greater  war 
would  arise.  By  stimding  forth 
against  Germany,  and  against  the 
(probably  impotent)  displeasure  of 
tne  En^Hsh  Ministry,  as  the  avowed 
champion  of  Hungary  and  freedom, 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  with 
Italy  as  his  gallant  ally,  Qaribaldi 
his  guerilla  chieftain,  and  Kossuth 
in  ms  camp,  would  be  lifted  to  a 
height  of  power  and  popularity 
which  he  must  in  vain  strive  to 
reach  but  for  the  infatuation  of 
English  politicians,  who  seem  to 
know  no  other  wisdom  than  that 
of  holding  fast  as  long  as  possible 
to  a  status  quo  which  is  certainly 
too  rotten  to  abide.  What  else  was 
the  policy  of  Mettemich)  'After 
me  the  deluge.' 

K  the  French  Emperor  enters  on 
such  a  war,  the  immense  influence 
which  he  already  exercises  in  Servia 
and  Wallachia  wUl  be  intensified 
by  the  kindling  influences  of 
Garibaldi's  name;  nor  will  he  be 


afflicted  by  delicate  scruples  as  to 
receiving  aid  from  the  Danubian 
provinces  and  promoting  their  an- 
nexation to  Hungary.    The  result 
would  be  brought  about  far  more 
safely  and  surely,  and  with  less 
danger  of  convulsion   to  Turkey 
(which  is   the   matter  just   now 
peculiarly  under  consideration),  if 
England  would  in  due  time  adopt 
this  annexation  as  a  policy  to  De 
aimed  at,  and  steadily  press  it  upon 
the  Sultan.    We  dare  not  be  san- 
guine  that,   under   any    circum- 
stances, the  Turkish  finance  can 
recover  itself.     Perhaps   the   in- 
veterate results  of  polygamy  decree 
that  whatever  is  apparently  saved 
shaU  be  forthwith  swallowed  up 
by  a  new  sultana.    If  the  Sultan 
cannot  outgrow  such  follies,  it  may 
be  that  the  Ottoman  rule  must  in- 
evitably decay,  and  Turkish  Asia 
fall  into  the  most  terrible  dangers 
of  anarchy ;  but  if  he  can  be  incited 
by  the  hope  of  a  future  for  his 
dynasty  and  race,  to  employ  his 
resources  wisely,  things  will  change 
for  the  better  in  Turkey  from  the 
day  that  the  defence  of  tne  Danube 
devolves  on  the  King  of  Himgary. 
So  long  as  the  Western  Powers 
uphold  l£e  Treaty  of  1856,  Bussia 
will  not  dare  to  bmld  a  ereat  fleet 
on  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Sultan 
will   have  little  to  fear  on  that 
element.     A  very  moderate  fleet 
will  suffice  for  him.     His  main 
army  will  then  be  in  Armenia,  on 
the  frontier  of  the  purely  Turkish 
population ;  and  if  attacked  on  this 
side  only,  he  could  probably,  with- 
out allies,  defend  nimself  against 
the  utmost  eflbrts  of  Bussia — a  state 
of  things  which  would  ^ve  good 
promise  of  peace.    But  in  peace, 
the  economy  of  resources  resulting 
from    the    change    would    leave 
finances  for  ca^^g  on  profitable 
works,  such  as  a  railway  along  the 
Euphrates    valley,   to   the   great 
benefit  of  the  population,  as  well 
as  give  him  disposable  troops  for 
maintaining  the  peace  and  laws  of 
the  empire  in  Syria  and  in  Kour- 
dist&n.    Whether  any  of  all  these 
things  is  possible  no  man  can  yet 
say :  but  if  to  maintain  yet  for 
a  wnile  the  existence  of  the  Otto- 
man Power  is  a  worthy  object  of 
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study  for  European  statesmen,  the  ' 
direction  in  which  they  have  to 
strive  is — to  free  ^SuUmfrom  the 
need  of  a  dovJble  drfence  which  is 
evidently  too  much  tor  his  strength. 
Since  we  cannot  defend  him  in 
Armenia,  we  shall  have  a  constant 
anxiety  about  the  Danube  so  long 
as  the  defence  of  this  frontier  also 
rests  on  him.  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia  in  old  days  were  under  the 
kings  of  Hungary:  evidently  the 
restoration  of  this  arrangement  is 
to  be  desired.  If  Lord  John 
Eussell  can  effect  the  result  while  * 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  holds  rule 
in  Hungary,  we  will  warmly  ap- 
plaud him  ;  but,  we  confess,  the 
attempt  would  seem  to  us  to  indi- 
cate more  zeal  than  knowledge. 
Not  only  is  the  deposition  of  Aus- 
tria a  first  condition  without  which 
the  union  of  the  Danubian  races  is 
morally  impossible,  but  even  before 
or  without  their  union,  Hungary 
alone,  if  free,  would  be  a  far  better 
barrier  against  Russia  than  the 
present  Austrian  empire,  which 
could  not  gravely  thwart  the  Czar 
without  instantly  being  conjfronted 
by  Hungarian  msurrection.  But 
let  us  put  the  last  contingency,  and 
perhaps  the  inevitable  one.  If  the 
overthrow  of  the  Ottoman  Power 
by  the  wasteful  imjjrovidence  of 
the  dynasty  and  the  irreconcilable 
hostiutyoftheTurksand  Christians, 
is  an  event  which  elderly  men  will 
live  to  see,  still  it  is  of  immense  - 
moment  to  Europe  that  whatever 
aggrandizement  Ilussia  is  to  get 
from  it  should  be  only  on  the 
Armenian  frontier  and  not  on  the 
Danube.  The  Qermans  well  im- 
derstand  the  difference.  They  are 
far  more  closely  interested  in  the 
matter  than  we ;  yet  with  a  blind- 
ness induced  by  national  vanity, 
they  scold  against  Hungary  for  not 
wishing   to   be   e3ctinguished  by 


Germanism  and  to  lose  a  consti- 
tution eight  hundred  years  old  in 
compliment  to  a  perfidious  dynasty. 
By  their  national  partiality  to 
Austria,  they  bring  their  own 
danger  to  its  maximum.  How  far 
the  internal  policy  of  Russia  and 
the  general  spirit  of  the  Imperial 
rule  will  be  modified  by  the  great 
events  of  this  year,  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  are  able  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  the  Russian  influence 
over  Persia  will  be  for  the  benefit 
of  humanity;  nor  can  it  be  pro- 
nounced that  the  possession  of 
Armenia  by  Russia  ought  to  be 
deprecated  by  a  cosmopolitan.  But 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  and 
Western  Europe  do  not  need  the 
pressure  of  Russian  influence  to 
stimulate  their  improvement.  For 
them  a  Russian  dynasty  ruling  in 
Hungary  would  be  a  temble 
calamity.  With  the  imminent 
danger  of  this  event  within  ten 
years'  time,  unless  Hungary  be 
first  delivered  from  a  family  which 
she  equally  despises  and  hates,  we 
cannot  understand  the  blindness  of 
our  statesmen,  who  cling  to  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  Rvssia  has 
imposed  on  Hungary  by  force  of 
arms,  from  which  Russia  alone  has 
gained  and  Russia  alone  can  gain 
— a  state  of  things  which  keeps 
Hungary  miserable,  Grermany  oi- 
vided,  Poland  tumultuous,  and 
places  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  first  necessary  step 
towards  a  solution  of  the  Turkish 
question.  If  English  statesmen 
persevere  in  this  cause  and  animate 
Germany  to  support  Austria,  it  will 
become  impossible  to  avert  the 
excessive  power  of  Russia,  except 
by  acquiescing  in  a  great  aggran- 
dizement of  French  iimuence,  which 
wiU  be  won,  as  the  influence  in 
Italy  has  been  won,  by  promoting 
national  freedom. 
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CONCEKNTNG  THINGS  SLOWLY  LEAKNT. 


YOU  will  see  in  a  little  while 
what  sort  of  things  they  are 
which  I  understand  by  likings 
Slowly  Learnt,  Some  are  facts, 
some  are  moral  truths,  some  are 
practical  lessons;  but  the  great 
characteristic  of  all  those  which 
are  to  be  thought  of  in  this  essay, 
is,  that  we  have  to  leam  them  and 
act  upon  them  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  bias  to  think  or  act  in  an 
opposite  wajr.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
so  difficult  m  themselves ;  not  that 
they  are  hard  to  be  understood,  or 
that  thev  are  supjjorted  by  argu- 
ments whose  force  is  not  apparent 
to  every  mind.  On  the  contrary, 
the  things  which  I  have  especially 
in  view  are  verjr  simple,  and  for  the 
most  part  quite  unquestionable. 
But  the  difficulty  of  learning  them 
lies  in  this :  that,  as  regards  them, 
the  head  seems  to  say  one  thing 
and  the  heart  another.  We  see 
plainly  enough  what  we  ought  to 
think  or  to  do ;  but  we  feel  an  irre- 
sistible inclination  to  think  or  to  do 
something  else.  It  is  about  three 
or  four  of  these  things  that  we  are 
going,  my  friend,  to  have  a  little 
quiet  talk.  We  are  going  to  confine 
our  view  to  a  single  class,  though 
possibly  the  most  important  class, 
m  the  innumerable  multitude  of 
Things  Slowly  Learnt. 

The  truth  is,  a  great  many  things 
are  slowly  learnt.  I  have  lately 
had  occasion  to  observe  that  the 
alphabet  is  one  of  these.  I  remem- 
ber, too,  in  my  own  sorrowful 
experience,  how  the  Multiplication 
Table  was  another.  A  good  many 
years  since,  an  eminent  dancing- 
master  undertook  to  teach  a  number 
of  my  schoolboy  companions  a 
graceful  and  easy  deportment ;  but 
comparatively  few  of  us  can  be  said 
as  yet  to  have  thoroughly  attained 
it.  I  know  men  who  have  been 
practising  the  art  of  extempore 
speaking  for  many  years,  but  who 
have  reached  no  perfection  in  it, 
and  who,  if  one  may  judge  from 
their  confusion  and  hesitation  when 
they  attempt  to  '  speak,  are  not 
likely  ever  to  reach  even  decent 
mediocrity  in  that  wonderful  ac- 
complishment.     Analogous  state- 


ments might  be  made  with  truth, 
with  regard  to  my  friend  Mr. 
Snarling  8  endeavours  to  produce 
magazine  articles;  likewise  con- 
cerning his  attempts  to  skate,  and 
his  enorts  to  ride  on  horseback 
unlike  a  tailor.  Some  folk  leam 
with  remarkable  slowness  that 
nature  never  intended  them  for 
wits.  There  have  been  men  who 
have  punned,  ever  more  and  more 
wretchedly,  to  the  end  of  a  long 
and  highly  respectable  life.  People 
submitted  in  silence  to  the  inmc- 
tion ;  no  one  liked  to  inform  those 
reputable  individuals  that  they 
had  better  cease  to  make  fools  of 
themselves.  This,  however,  is  part 
of  a  larger  subject,  which  shall  be 
treated  hereafter.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  things  which  are 
very  quickly  learnt:  which  are 
learnt  by  a  single  lesson.  One 
liberal  tip,  or  even  a  few  kind  words 
heartily  said,  to  a  manly  little 
schoolboy,  will  establish  in  his 
mind  the  rooted  principle  that  the 
speaker  of  the  words  or  the  bestower 
of  the  tip  is  a  jolly  and  noble 
specimen  of  humankind.  Boys  are 
great  physiognomists :  they  read  a 
man's  nature  at  a  glance.  Well  I 
remember  how,  when  going  to  and 
from  school^  a  long  ioumey  of  four 
hundred  miles,  in  days  when  such 
a  journey  implied  travel  by  sea  as 
well  as  oy  land,  I  used  to  know 
instantly  the  gentlemen  or  the 
railway  officials  to  whom  I  might 
apply  for  advice  or  information.  I 
think  that  this  intuitive  perception 
of  character  is  blunted  in  after 
years.  A  man  is  often  mistaken  in 
his  first  impression  of  man  or 
woman ;  a  boy  hardly  ever.  And 
a  boy  not  only  knows  at  once 
whether  a  human  being  is  amiable 
or  the  reverse :  he  knows  also  whe- 
ther the  human  being  is  wise  or 
foolish.  In  particular,  he  knows 
at  once  whether  the  human  being 
always  means  what  he  says,  or  says 
a  great  deal  more  than  he  means. 
Inferior  animals  leam  some  lessons 
quickly.  A  dog  once  thrashed  for 
some  offence,  knows  quite  well  not 
to  repeat  it  A  horse  turns  for  the 
first  time  down  the  avenue  to  a 
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house  where  he  is  well  fed  and 
cared  for;  next  week,  or  next 
month,  you  pass  that  gate,  and 
though  the  horse  has  been  long 
taught  to  submit  his  will  to  yours, 
you  can  easily  see  that  he  knows 
the  place  again,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  ^o  back  to  the  stable  with 
which,  m  his  poor,  dull,  narrow 
mind,  there  are  ijleasant  associa- 
tions. I  would  give  a  good  deal 
to  know  what  a  horse  is  thinking 
about.  There  is  something  very 
curious  and  very  touching  about 
the  limited  intelligence  and  the 
imperfect  knowledge  of  that  imma- 
terial i)rinciple,  in  which  the 
immaterial  does  not  imply  the 
immortal.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to 
rest  the  doctrine  of  a  future  life  in 
any  degree  upon  the  necessity  of 
compensation  of  the  sufferings  and 
injustice  of  a  present,  I  think  the 
sight  of  the  cab  horses  of  any  large 
town  might  plead  for  the  admission 
of  some  quiet  world  of  green  grass 
and  shady  trees,  where  there  should 
be  no  cold,  starvation,  over-work, 
or  flogging.  Some  one  has  said 
that  me  most  exquisite  material 
scenery  would  look  very  cold  and 
dead  xii  the  entire  absence  of  irra- 
tional life.  Trees  suggest  singing- 
birds  ;  flowers  and  sunshine  make 
us  think  of  the  drowsy  bees.  And 
it  is  curious  to  think  how  the 
future  worlds  of  various  creeds  are 
described  as  not  without  their 
lowly  population  of  animals  inferior 
to  man.  We  know  what  the  '  poor 
Indi^'  expects  shall  bear  him 
company  in  Ms  humble  heaven ; 
and  possibly  various  readers  may 
know  some  dogs  who  in  certain 
important  respects  are  very  superior 
to  certain  men.  You  remember 
how,  when  a  war-chief  of  the  West- 
ern woods  was  laid  by  his  tribe  in 
his  grave,  his  horse  was  led  to  the 
spot  in  the  funeral  procession,  and 
at  the  instant  when  the  earth  was 
cast  upon  the  dead  warrior's  dust, 
an  arrow  reached  the  noble  crea- 
ture's heart,  that  in  the  land  of 
souls  the  man  should  And  his  old 
friend  again.  And  though  it  has 
something  of  the  grotesque,  I  think 
it  has  more  of  the  pathetic,  the 
aged  huntsman  of  Mr.  Assheton 
Smith  desiring  to  be  buried  by  his 


master,  with  two  horses  «and  a  few 
couples  of  dogs,  that  they  might  all 
be  ready  to  start  together  when 
th^  met  again  far  away. 

This  is  a  deviation  *  but  iJiat  is 
of  no  consequence.  It  is  of  the 
essence  of  the  present  writer's 
essays  to  deviate  £rom  the  track. 
Only  we  must  not  forget  the  thread 
of  the  discourse;  and  after  our 
deviation  we  must  go  back  to  it. 
All  this  came  of  our  remarking 
that  some  things  are  very  quickly 
learnt ;  and  that  certain  inferior 
classes  of  our  fellow-creatures  learn 
them  quickly.  But  deeper  and 
larger  lessons  are  early  learnt. 
Thoughtful  children  of  a  very  few 
years  old,  have  their  own  theorjr  of 
human  nature.  ^  Before  studying 
the  metaphysicians,  and  indeed 
while  still  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  their  letters,  young  children 
have  glimpses  of  the  inherent  self- 
ishness of  humanity.  I  was  re- 
cently present  when  a  small  boy 
of  three  years  old,  together  with 
his  sister,  aged  1a.v%,  was  brought 
down  to  the  dining-room  at  the 
period  of  dessert  The  smaU  boy 
climbed  upon  his  mother's  knee, 
and  began  by  various  indications 
to  display  his  aflection  for  her.  A 
stranger  remarked  what  an  affec- 
tionate child  he  was.  *0h,'  said 
the  little  girl,  *he  suspects  (by 
which  she  meant  expect^  that  he  is 

foing  to  get  something  to  eat!' 
Tot  Hobbes  himself  had  reached  a 
clearer  perception  or  a  firmer  be- 
lief of  the  selfish  system  in  moral 
philosophy.  *  He  is  always  very 
affectionate,'  the  youthful  philo- 
sopher proceeded,  *when  he  sus- 
pects he  is  going  to  get  something 
good  to  eat !' 

By  Things  Slowly  Learnt^  I  mean 
not  merely  things  which  are  in 
their  nature  such  that  it  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  them ;  such  as 
the  Greek  language,  or  the  law  of 
vendors  and  purcnasers.  These 
things  indeed  take  long  time  and 
much  trouble  to  learn;  but  once 
you  have  learnt  them,  you  know 
them.  Once  you  have  come  to 
understand  the  force  of  the  second 
aorist,  you  do  not  find  your  heart 
whispering  to  you  as  you  are  lying 
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awake  at  night,  that  what  the 
grammar  says  about  the  second 
aorist  is  all  nonsense ;  you  do  not 
feel  an  inveterate  disposition,  gain- 
ing force  day  by  day,  to  think  con- 
cerning the  second  aorist  just  the 
opposite  of  what  the  grammar  says. 
By  Things  Slowly  Learnt,  I  under- 
stand things  which  it  is  very  hard 
to  learn  at  the  first,  because  strong 
as  the  reasons  which  support  them 
are,  you  find  it  so  hard  to  make  up 
your  mind  to  them.  I  understana 
things  which  you  can  quite  easily 

iwhen  it  is  fairly  put  to  you)  see  to 
)e  true ;  but  which  it  seems  as  if 
it  would  change  the  very  world 
you  live  in  to  accept.  1  under- 
stand things  you  discern  to  be 
true,  but  wnich  you  have  all  your 
life  oeen  accustomed  to  think  false ; 
and  which  you  are  extremely 
anxious  to  think  false.  And  by 
Things  Slowly  Learnt  I  understand 
things  which  are  not  merely  very 
hard  to  learn  at  the  first;  but 
which  it  is  not  enough  to  learn  for 
once,  ever  so  welL  I  understand 
things  which  when  you  have  made 
the  bitter  effort,  and  admitted  to 
be  true  and  certain,  you  put  into 
your  mind  to  keep  (so  to  speak) ; 
and  hardly  a  day  has  passed  when 
a  soft  quiet  hand  seems  to  begin  to 
crumble  them  down  and  to  wear 
them  away  to  nothing.  You  write 
the  principle  which  was  so  hard  to 
receive,  upon  the  tablet  of  your 
memoiy ;  and  day  by  day  a  gentle 
hand  comes  over  it  with  a  hit  of 
india-rubber,  till  the  inscription 
loses  its  clear  sharpness,  grows 
blurred  and  indistinct,  ana  finally 
quite  disappears.  Nor  is  the  gentle 
hand  content  even  then;  but  it 
begins,  very  fsdntly  at  first,  to  trace 
letters  which  bear  a  very  different 
meaning.  Then  it  deepens  and 
darkens  them  day  by  day,  week  by 
week,  till  at  a  month's  or  a  year  s 
end  the  tablet  of  memory  bears  in 
great,  sharp,  legible  letters,  just 
the  opposite  thing  to  that  which 
you  had  originally  written  down 
there.  These  are  my  Things  Slowly 
Learnt,  Things  you  learn  at  first 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  bias  against 
them;  things  when  once  taught 
you  gradually  forget,  till  you  come 
back  again  to  your  old   way  of 


thinking.  Such  things,  of  course, 
lie  withm  the  realm  to  which  ex- 
tends the  influence  of  feeling  and 
prejudice.  They  are  things  m  the 
accepting  of  which  both  head  and 
heart  are  concerned  Once  con- 
vince a  man  that  two  and  two 
make  four,  and  he  learns  the  truth 
without  excitement,  and  he  never 
doubts  it  again.  But  prove  to  a 
man  that  he  is  of  much  less  im- 
portance than  he  has  been  ac- 
customed to  think ;  or  prove  to  a 
woman  that  her  cmldren  are  very 
much  like  those  of  other  folk ;  or 
prove  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  country 
parish  that  Britain  has  hundreds  of 
parishes  which  in  soil,  and  climate, 
and  production,  are  just  as  gooa 
as  his  own ;  or  prove  to  the  great 
man  of  a  little  country  town  that 
there  are  scores  of  towns  in  this 
world  where  the  walks  are  as  plea- 
sant, the  streets  as  well  paved,  and 
the  population  as  healthy  and  as 
well  conducted :  and  in  each  such 
case  you  will  nnd  it  very  hard  to 
convince  the  individual  at  the  time, 
and  you  will  find  that  in  a  very 
short  space  the  individual  has  suc- 
ceeded in  entirely  escaping  from 
the  disa^eeable  conviction.  You 
may  possibly  find,  if  you  endeavour 
to  instil  such  belief  into  minds  of 
but  moderate  cultivation,  that  your 
arguments  will  be  met  less  by  force 
of  reason  than  by  roaring  of  voice 
and  excitement  of  manner;  you 
may  find  that  the  person  you  ad- 
dress will  endeavour  to  change  the 
issue  you  arearguing,to  other  issues, 
wholly  irrelevant,  touching  your 
own  antecedents,  character,  or  even 
personal  appearance ;  and  you  may 
afterwards  oe  informed  by  good- 
natured  friends,  that  the  upshot  of 
your  discussion  had  been  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  your  acquaintance 
the  firm  conviction  that  you  your- 
self are  intellectually  a  blockhead, 
and  morally  a  villain.  And  even 
when  dealing  with  human  beings 
who  have  reached  that  crowning 
result  of  a  fine  training,  that  they 
shall  have  got  beyond  thinking  a 
man  their  'enemy  because  he  tells 
them  the  truth,'  you  may  find  that 
you  have  rendered  a  service  like 
that  rendered  by  the  surgeon's  am- 
putating knif e---flalutary,  yet  very 
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painfdl-^and  leaving  for  ever  a  sad 
association  with  your  thought  and 
your  name.  For  among  the  things 
we  slowly  learn,  are  truths  and  les- 
sons which  it  goes  terribly  against 
the  grain  to  learn  at  first:  which 
must  be  driven  into  us  time  after 
time ;  and  which  perhaps  are  never 
learnt  completely. 

One  thing  very  slowly  learnt  by 
most  human  beings,  is,  that  they 
are  of  no  earthly  consequence  be- 
yond a  very  small  circle  indeed; 
and  that  really  nobody  is  thinking 
or  talking  about  them.  Almost 
all  commonplace  men  and  women 
in  this  world  have  a  vague  but 
deeply-rooted  belief  that  tney  are 
quite  different  from  anybod;^  else, 
and  of  course  quite  superior  to 
everybody  else.  It  may  be  in  only 
one  respect  they  fancy  they  are 
this,  but  that  one  respect  is  quite 
sufficient.  I  believe  that  if  a  grocer 
or  silk-mercer  in  a  little  town  has 
a  hundred  customers,  each  separate 
customer  Hves  on  under  the  im- 
pression that  the  grocer  or  the  silk- 
mercer  is  prepared  to  give  to  him 
or  her  certain  advantages  in  buying 
and  selling  which  wiO  not  be  ac- 
corded to  the  other  ninety-nine 
customers.  *Say  it  is  for  Mrs. 
Brown,'  is  Mrs.  Brown's  direction 
to  her  servant  when  sending  for 
some  sugar;  ^say  it  is  for  Mrs. 
Brown,  and  he  will  give  it  a  little 
better.  The  grocer,  keenly  alive 
to  the  weaknesses  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  encourages  this  notion. 
*  This  tea,'  he  says, '  would  be  f  our- 
and-sixpence  a  pound  to  any  one 
else,  but  to  you  it  is  only  f  our-and- 
threepence.  Judging  from  my  own 
observation,  I  should  say  that  re- 
tail dealers  trade  a  good  deal  upon 
this  singular  fact  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  that  it  is 
inexpressiblv  bitter  to  most  people 
to  believe. that  they  stand  on  the 
ordinary  level  of  humanity;  that, 
in  the  main,  they  are  just  like  their 
neighbours.  Mrs.  Brown  would  be 
foiled  with  unutterable  wrath  if  it 
were  represented  to  her  that  the 
grocer  treats  her  precisely  as  he 
does  Mrs.  Smith,  who  lives  on  one 
side  of  her,  and  Mrs.  Snooks,  who 
lives  on  the  other.    She  would  be 


stUl  more  angry  if  you  asked  her 
what  earthly  reason  there  is  why 
she  should  in  any  way  be  distin- 
guished beyond  Mrs.  Snooks  and 
Mrs.  Smith.  She  takes  for  granted 
she  is  quite  different  from  them: 
quite  superior  to  them.  Human 
beings  do  not  like  to  be  classed,  at 
least  with  the  class  to  which  in  lact 
they  belong.  To  be  classed  at  all 
is  painful  to  an  average  mortal, 
who  firmly  believes  that  tnere  never 
was  such  a  being  in  this  world.  I 
remember  one  of  the  cleverest 
Mends  I  have— one  who  assuredly 
cannot  be  classed  intellectuaJly,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  snuJl  and  elevated 
class — telling  me  how  mortified  he 
was,  when  a  very  clever  boy  of  six- 
teen, at  being  classed  at  all.  He 
had  told  a  literary  lady  that  he  ad- 
mired Tennyson.  *  Yes,'  said  the 
lady,  'I  am  not  surprised  at  that : 
there  is  a  class  of  young  men  who 
like  Tennyson  at  your  age.*  It  went 
like  a  dart  to  my  friend's  heart. 
Class  of  young  meny  indeed  1  Was 
it  for  Ms  that  I  outstripped  all 
competitors  at  school,  that  I  have 
been  fancying  myself  an  unique 
;  )henomenon  in  nature,  dijjsrent  at 
'.  east  from  every  other  being  that 
'.  iyes,  that  I  should  be  spoken  of  as 
one  of  a  doss  of  young  men  I  Now, 
in  my  friend's  half-playful  reminis- 
cence, I  see  the  exemplification  of 
a  great  fia.ct  in  human  nature. 
Most  human  beings  fancy  them- 
selves, and  all  their  belongings,  to 
be  quite  different  from  all  other 
beings,  and  the  belongings  of  all 
other  beings.  I  heard  an  old  lady, 
whose  son  is  a  rifleman,  and  just 
like  all  the  other  volunteers  of  his 
corps,  lately  declare  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a  certain  grand  Keview 
her  Tom  looked  so  entirely  different 
from  all  the  rest.  No  doubt  he  did 
to  her,  poor  old  lady,  for  he  was  her 
own.  But  the  irritating  thing  was, 
that  the  old  lady  wished  it  to  be 
admitted  that  Tom's  superiority 
was  an  actual  £a.ct,  equally  patent 
to  the  eyes  of  all  mankind.  Yes, 
my  friend:  it  is  a  thing  very 
slowly  learnt  by  most  men,  that 
they  are  very  much  like  other 
people.  You  see  the  principle 
which  underlies  what  you  hear  so 
often  said  by  human  beings,  young 
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and  old,  when  urging  you  to  do 
something  which  it  is  against  your 
general  rule  to  do.  '  On,  but  you 
might  do  '-A  for  me  P  Why  for  you 
•  more  than  for  any  one  else,  would 
be  the  answer  of  severe  logic.  But 
a  kindly  man  would  not  take  that 
ground :  for  doubtless  the  Me,  how- 
ever little  to  every  one  else,  is  to 
each  unit  in  human-kind  the  centre 
of  all  the  world. 

Arising   out   of  this   mistaken 
notion  of  their  own  difference  jfrom 
all  other  men,  is  the  fancy  enter- 
tained by  many,  that  they  occupy  a 
much  greater  space  in  the  thoughts 
of   others    than   they   really   do. 
Most   folk    think    mainly   about 
themselves  and  their  own  affairs. 
Even  a  matter  which  *  everybody  is 
talking   about,'   is    really   talked 
about  by  each  for  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 
And  a  name  which  is  *in  every- 
body's mouth,'  is  not  in  each  sepa- 
rate mouth  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time.    And  during 
those  few  minutes,  it  is  talked  of 
with  an  interest  very  faint  when 
compared,  with  that  you  feel  for 
yourself.    You  fancy  it  a  terrible 
thing  when  you  yourself  have  to 
do  something  which   you  would 
think  nothing  about  if  done  by  any- 
body else.    A  lady  grows  sick,  and 
has  to  go  out  of  church  during  the 
sermon.   Well,  you  remark  it ;  pos- 
sibly indeed  you  don't ;  and  you  say, 
Mrs.  Thomson  went  out  of  church 
to-day;  she  must  be  ill ;  and  there 
the  matter  ends.    But  a  day  or  two 
later  you  see  Mrs.  Thomson,  and 
find  her  quite  in  a  fever  at  the 
awful  fact.   It  was  a  dreadful  trial, 
walking  out,  and  facing  all   the 
congregation :     they    must    have 
thought  it  so  strange ;  she  would 
not  run  the  risk  of  it  again  for  any 
inducement.    The  fact  is  just  this : 
Mrs.  Thomson  thinks  a  great  deal 
of  the  thing,  because  it  happened 
to  herself.    It  did  not  happen  to 
the    other   peojjle,   and    so   they 
hardly  think  of  it  at  all.    But  nine 
in    every  ten   of  them,  in    Mrs. 
Thomson's  place,  would  have  Mrs. 
Thomson's  feeling ;  for  it  is  a  thing 
which  you,  my  reader,  slowly  learn, 
that  people  think  very  little  about 
you. 


Yes,  it  is  a  thing  slowly  learnt : 
by  many  not  learnt  at  all.    How 
many  persons  you  meet  walking 
along   the   street   who    evidently 
think  that  everybody  is  looking  at 
them !    How  few  persons  can  walk 
through  an  exhibition  of  pictures 
at  which  are  assembled  the  grand 
people  of  the  town  and  all  their 
own   grand    acquaintances,    in    a 
fashion  thoroughly  free  from  self- 
consciousness !     I  mean   without 
thinking  of  themselves  at  all,  or  of 
how  they  look;  but  in  an  unaf- 
fected manner,  observing  the  ob- 
jects and  beings  around  theuL  Men 
who  have  attained  recently  to  a 
moderate  eminence,  are  sometimes, 
if  of  small  minds,  much  affected 
by  this  disagreeable  fraUty,    Small 
literary  men,  and  preachers  with 
no  great  head  or  heart,  have  within 
my  own  observation  suffered  from 
it  severely.  I  have  witnessed  a  poet, 
whose  writings  I  have  never  read, 
walking  along  a  certain  street.    1 
call  him  a  poet  to  avoid  periphrasis. 
The  whole  get-uj)  of  the  man,  his 
dress,  his  hair,  his  hat,  the  style 
in  which  he  walked,  showed  un- 
mistakeably  that  he  fancied  that 
everybody  was  looking  at  him,  and 
that  he  was  the  admired  of  all  ad- 
mirers.   In  fact,  nobody  was  look- 
ing at  him  at  all.    Some  time  since 
I  beheld  a  portrait  of  a  very,  very 
small  literary  man.     It  was  easy 
to  discern  from  it  that  the  smau. 
author  lives  in  the  belief  that  wher- 
ever he  goes  he  is  the  object  of 
universal  observation.    The  intense 
self-consciousness  and  self-conceit 
apparent  in  that  portrait  were,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Squeers,  *  more 
easier  conceived  than   described.* 
The  face  was  a  very  commonplace 
and  rather  good-looking  one:  the 
author,  notwithstanding  his  most 
strenuous  exertions,  evidently  could 
make  nothing  of  the  features  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  men. 
But  the  length  of  his  hair  was  very- 
great  :    and  oh,  what   genius   he 
plainly  fancied   glowed  in    those 
eyes !    I  never  in  my  life  witnessed 
such  an  extraordinary  glare.    I  do 
not  believe  that  any  human  being 
ever  lived  whose  eyes  habitually 
wore  that  expression:  only  by  a 
violent  effort  could  the  expression 
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be  produced,  and  then  for  a  very 
short  time,  without  serious  injury 
to  the  optic  nerves.  Tlie  eyes  were 
made  as  large  as  possible ;  and  the 
thing  after  which  the  poor  fellow 
had  been  struggling  was  that  pecu- 
liar look  which  may  be  conceived 
to  penetrate  through  the  beholder, 
and  pierce  his  inmost  thoughts. 
I  never  beheld  the  living  original, 
but  if  I  saw  him  I  should  Me  in 
a  kind  wajr  to  pat  him  on  the  head, 
and  tell  him  that  thai  sort  of  ex- 
pression would  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  gallerv  of  a  minor 
theatre.  The  other  day  I  was  at  a 
public  meeting.  A  great  crowd  of 
people  was  assembled  in  a  large 
nair:  the  platform  at  one  end  of 
it  remained  unoccupied  till  the 
moment  when  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  to  begin.  It  was  an 
interesting  sight  for  any  philo- 
sophic observer  seated  in  the  body 
of  the  hall  to  look  at  the  men  who 
by  and  bye  walked  in  proces- 
sion on  to  the  platform,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  different  ways  in  which 
they  walked  in.  There  were  se- 
veral very  great  and  distinguished 
men :  every  one  of  these  walked 
on  to  the  platform  and  took  his 
«eat  in  the  most  simple  and  un- 
affected way,  as  if  quite  uncon- 
scious of  the  many  eyes  that  were 
looking  at  them  with  interest  and 
curiosity.  There  were  many  highly 
respectable  and  sensible  men,  whom 
nobodv  cared  particularly  to  see, 
and  wno  took  their  places  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  manner,  as  though 
well  aware  of  the  fact.  But  there 
were  one  or  two  small  men,  strug- 
gling for  notoriety ;  and  I  declare 
it  was  pitiful  to  behold  their  en- 
trance. 1  remarked  onein  particular, 
who  evidently  thought  that  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  meeting  were 
fixed  upon  himself;  and  that  as  he 
walked  in  everybody  was  turning 
to  lus  neighbour,  and  saying  with 
^tation,  'See,  that's  Snooks!* 
His  whole  gait  and  deportment 
testified  that  he  felt  that  two  or 
three  thousand  eyes  were  burning 
him  up :  you  saw  it  in  the  way  he 
walked  to  his  place,  in  the  way  he 
sat  down,  in  the  way  he  then  looked 
about  him.  If  any  one  had  tried 
to  get  up  three  cheers  for  &iooks, 
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Snooks  would  not  have  known  thai 
he  was  being  made  a  fool  of.    He 
'would  have  accepted  the  incense 
of  fame  as  justly  his  due.    There 
once  was  a  man  who  entered  the 
Edinbui^h  theatre   at   the   same 
instant  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.    The 
audience  "  cheered     lustily ;    and 
while  Sir  Walter  modestly  took  his 
seat,  as  though  unaware  that  those 
cheers  were  to  welcome  the  Great 
Ma^cian,  the  other  man  advanced 
with  dignity  to  the  front  of  the 
box,  and  bowed  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  popular  applause.    This  of 
course  was  but  a  little  outburst  of 
the  great  tide  of  vain  self-estima- 
tion which  the  man  had  cherished 
within  his  breast  for  years.    Let  it ' 
be  said  here,  that  an  affected  un- 
consciousness of  the  presence  of  a 
multitude  of  people  is  as  offensive 
an  exhibition  of  self-consciousness 
as  any  that  is  possible.     Entire 
naturalness,  dud  a  just  sense  of  a 
man's  personal  insignificance,  will 
produce  the  right  deportment.    It 
IS  very  irritating  to  see  some  clergy- 
men walk  into  church  to  begin  the 
service.    They  come  in,  with  eyes 
affectedly  cast  down,  and  go  to  their 
■place  without  ever  looking  up,  and 
rise  and  begin  without  one  glance 
at   the    congregation.      To    stare 
about  them,  as  some  clergymen  do, 
in  a  free  and  easy  manner,  befits 
not  the  solemnity  of  the  place  and 
the  worship ;  but  the  otner  is  the 
worse  thing.     In  a  few  cases  it 
proceeds  from    modesty:   in  the 
majority  from  intolerable  self-con- 
ceit.   The  man  who  keeps  his  eyes 
downcast  in  that  affected  manner 
fancies  that  everybody  is  looking 
at  him.    There  is  an  insufferable 
self-consciousness  about  him ;  and 
he  is  much  more  keenly  aware  of 
the  presence  of  otlier  people  than 
the  man  who  does  what  is  natural, 
and  looks  at  the  ijeople  to  whom  lie 
is  speaking.    It  \&  not  natural  nor 
rational  to  speak  to  one  human 
being  with  your  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground;  and  neither  is  it  natural 
or  rational  to  speak  to  a  thousand. 
And  I  think  that  the  preacher  who 
feels  in  his  heart  that  he  is  neither 
wiser  nor  better  than  his  fellow 
sinners  to  whom  he  is  to  preach, 
and  that  the. ad  vices  he  addresses 
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to  them  are  addressed  quite  as 
solemnly  to  himself,  will  assume 
no  conceited  airs  of  elevation  above 
them,  but  will  unconsciously  wear 
the  demeanour  of  any  sincere  wor- 
shipper, somewhat  deepened  in 
solemnity  by  the  remembrance  of 
his  heavy  personal  responsibility 
in  leading  the  congregation's  wor- 
ship ;  but  assuredly  and  entirely 
free  from  the  vulgar  conceit  which 
may  be  fostered  in  a  vulgar  mind 
by  the  reflection,  *  Now  everybody 
is  looking  at  me !'  I  have  seen,  I 
regret  to  say>  various  distinguished 
preachers  whose  pulpit  demeanour 
was  made  to  me  inexpressibly 
offensive  by  this  taint  of  seK-con- 
sciousness.  And  I  have  seen  some, , 
with  half  the  talent,  who  made 
i;pon  me  an  impression  a  thousand- 
fold deeper  than  ever  was  made 
by  the  most  brilliant  eloquence: 
because  the  simple  earnestness  ox 
their  manner  said  to  every  heart, 
*  Now,  I  am  not*  thinking  in  the 
least  about  mvself,  or  about  what 
you  may  think  of  me:  my  sole 
desire  is  to  impress  on  your  hearts 
these  truths  I  speak,  which  I  be- 
lieve will  concern  us  all  for  ever  1' 
I  have  heard  great  preachers,  after 
hearing  whom  you  could  walk  home 
quite  at  your  ease,  praising  warmly 
tke  eloquence  and  the  logic  of.  the 
sermon.  I  have  heard  others  (in- 
finitely greater  in  my  poor  judg- 
ment), sSter  hearing  whom  you 
would  have  felt  it  profanation  to 
criticise  the  literary  merits  of  their 
sermon,  high  as  those  were:  but 
you  walked  home  thinking  of  the 
lesson  and  not  of  the  teacher; 
solemnly  revolving  the  truths  you 
had  heard ;  and  asking  the  best  of 
all  help  to  enable  you  to  remember 
them  and  act  upon  them. 
*,  There  are  various  ways  in  which 
self  -  consciousness  disagreeably 
evinces  its  existence ;  and  there  is 
not  one  perhaps  more  disagreeable 
than  the  affected  avoidance  of  what 
is  generally  regarded  as  egotism. 
Depend  upon  it,  my  reader,  that 
the  straightforward  and  natural 
writer  who  frankly  uses  the  first 
person  singular,  and  says, '  I  think 
thus  and  thus,'  ^  I  have  seen  so  and 
so,'  is  thinking  of  himself  and  his 
own  personality  a  mighty  deal  less 


than  the  man  who  is  always  em- 
ploying awkward  and  roundabout 
forms  of  expression  to  avoid  the 
use  of  the  obnoxious  /.     Every 
such   periphrasis  testifies  unmis- 
takeably  that  the  man  was  think- 
ing of  himself;  but  the  simple, 
natural  writer,  warm  with  his  sub- 
ject, eager  to  press  his  views  upon 
his  readers,  uses  the  /  without  a 
thought  of  self,  just  because  it  is 
the  shortest,  most  direct,  and  most 
natural  way  of  expressing  himself* 
The  recollection  of  his  own  per- 
sonality probably  never  once  crossed 
his  mind  during  the  composition  of* 
the  paragraph  from  which  an  ill- 
set  critic  might  pick  out  a  score  oF 
Fa.    To  say  *It  is  submitted'  in- 
stead of  'I  think,'  *It  has  been 
observed'  instead  of  *  I  have  seen,' 
'  the  present  writer'  instead  of  '  I,* 
is.  much  the  more  really  egotisticaL 
Try  to  write   an   essay   without 
using  that  vowel  which  some  men 
think  the  very  shibboleth  of  ego- 
tism, and  the  remembrance  of  your- 
seKwill  be  in  the  background  of 
your  mind  all  the  time  you  are 
writing.      It  will  be  always   in- 
truding and  pushing  in  its  face, 
and  you  will  oe  able  to  give  only 
half  your  mind  to  your  subjects 
But  frankly  and  naturally  use  the 
*  L'  and  the  remembrance  of  your- 
self vanishes.    You  are  grappling 
with  the  subject ;  you  are  thinking 
of  it  and  of  nothing  else.    Tou  use 
the  readiest  and  most  imaffected 
mode  of  speech  to  set  out  your 
thoughts  of  it.    You  have  wntten 
/  a  dozen  times,  but  you  have  not 
thought  of  yourself  once. 

You  may  see  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  some  men  strongly  mani- 
fested in  their  handwriting.  The 
handwriting  of  some  men  is  ea^ 
sentialljr  affected;  more  especially 
their  signature.  It  seems  to  be  a 
very  searching  test  whether  a  man 
is  a  conceited  person  or  an  un- 
affected person,  to  be  required  to 
furnish  his  autograph  to  be  printed 
underneath  his  published  portrait. 
I  have  fancied  I  could  form  a  theory 
of  a  man's  whole  character  from 
reading,  in  such  a  situation,  merely 
the  words  *Very  faithfully  yours> 
Eusebius  Snooks.'  You  could  see 
that  Mr,  Snooks  was  acting  when 
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he  wrote  that  Bignatnre.    He  was 
thinking  o£  the  impression  it  would 
produce  on  those  who  saw  it.    It 
was  not  the  thing  which  a  man 
would  produce  who  simply  wished 
to  write  his  name  legibly  in  as 
short  a  time  and  with  as  little 
needless  trouble  as  possible.    Let 
me  say  with*  sorrow  that  I  have 
known  even  venerable  bishops  who 
were  not  superior  to  this  imtating 
weakness.    Some  men  aim  at  an 
aristocratic  hand;   some  deal  in 
vulgar  flourishes.    These  are  the 
men  who  have  reached  no  further 
than  that  stage  at  which  they  are 
proud  of  the  dexterity  with  which 
they  handle   their    pen.      Some 
strive  after  an  affectedly  sin^ple 
and  student-like  hand ;  some  at  a 
dashing  and  military  style.    But 
there  may  be  as  much  self-con- 
sciousness evinced  by  handwriting 
as  by  anything  else.    Any  clergy- 
man who  perlorms  a  good  many 
marriages  will  be  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  very  few  amon^  the  hum- 
bler classes  can  sign  their  name  in 
an   imaffected   way.     I   am   not 
thinking  of  the  poor  bride  who 
shakily  traces  her  name,  or  of  the 
simple  bumpkin  who  slowlv  writes 
his,  making  no  secret  of  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  he  does  it  These 
are  natural  and   pleasing.     You 
would  like  to  help  and  encourage 
them.    But  it  is  irritating  when 
some  forward  fellow,  after  evincing 
his  marked  contempt  for  the  slow 
and  cramped  performances  of  his 
friends,  jauntmr  takes  up  the  pen 
and  dashes  on  his  signature  at  a 
tremendous  rate  and  with  the  air 
of  an  exploit,  evidently  expecting 
the  admiration  of  his  rustic  friends, 
and  laying  a  foundation  for  re^ 
marking  to  them  on  his  way  home 
that  the.  parson  could  not  touch 
him  at  penmanship.    I  have  ob- 
served with  a  little  malicious  satis- 
&ction  that  such  persons,  arising 
in  their  pride  from  the  place  where 
they  wrote,  generally  smear  their 
signature  with   their  coat-sleeve, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  com- 
parative illegibility.    I  like  to  see 
the  smirking,  impudent  creature  a 
little  taken  down. 

But  it  is  endless  to  trjr  to  reckon 
tip  the  fEUsihions  in  wmch  people 


show  that  they  have  not  learnt  the 
lesson  of  their  own  unimportance. 
Did  you  ever  stop  in  the  street 
and  talk  for  a  few  minutes  to  some- 
old  bachelor)    If  so,  I  dare  say 
you  have  remarked  a  curious  phe-<^ 
nomenon.    Tou  have  found  that 
all  of  a  sudden  the  mind  of  the 
old  gentleman,  usually  reasonable 
enough,  appeared  stricken  into  a 
state  approaching  idiocv,  and  that . 
the  sentence  which  he  nad  begun 
in  a  rational  and  intelligible  way 
was  ending  in  a  maze  of  wandering 
words,  signifying  nothing  in  psu:* 
ticular.    You  had  been  looking  in 
another  direction,  but  in  sudden 
alarm  you  look  straight  at  the  old 
gentleman  to  see  what  on  earth  is 
the  matter;  and  you  discern  that 
his  eyes  are  fixed  on  some  passer^^ 
by,  possiblv  a  young  lady,  perhaps 
no  more  tnan  a  magistrate  or  the 
like,  who  is  bv  this  time  a  good 
many  yards  ofL  with  the  eyes  still 
followmg,  and  slowly  revolving  on 
their  axis  so  as  to  follow  without 
the  head  beinff  turned  round.    It 
is  this  spectacle  which  has  drawn 
off  your  mend's  attention  ^  and  you 
notice  his  whole  figure  twisted  into 
an  ungainly  form,  intended  to  be 
dignified  or  easy,  and  assumed  be* 
cause  he  fancied  that  the  passer-by 
was  looking  at  him.    Oh  the  petti^ 
ness  of  human  nature !    Then  yon 
will  find  people  afraid  that  they^ 
have  given  offence  by  saying  or 
doing  things  which  the  party  th'ey^ 
suppose  offended  had  really  never 
observed  that   they  had  said  or 
done.    There  are  people  who  fancy- 
that  in  church  everybody  is  look- 
ing at  them,  when  in  truth  no 
mortal  is  taking  the  trouble  to  do 
so.    It  is  an  amusing  though  irri- 
tating  sight   to  behold  a  weak^ 
minded  lady  walking  into  church 
and  taking   her   seat  under  this, 
delusion.    You  remember  the  af- 
fected air,  the  downcast  eyes,  the 
demeanour  intended   to  imply  a 
modest  shrinking  from  notice,  but 
through  which   there  shines  the 
real  desire, '  Oh,  for  any  sake,  look: 
at  me!'    There  are  people  whose* 
voice  is  utterly  inaudible  in  church 
six  feet  off,  who  will  tell  you  that 
a  whole  congregation  of  a  thousandl 
or  fifteen    hundred    people  was. 
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lii^tening '  to  their  singing.  Such 
folk  wiil  tell  you  that  they  went  to 
a  church  where  the  singing  was 
left  too  much  to  the  choir,  and 
began  to  sing  as  usual,  on  which 
the  entire  congregation  looked 
round  to  see  who  it  was  that  was 
singing,  and  ultimately  proceeded 
to  sing  lustily  too.  I  do  not  re- 
member a  more  disgusting  exhi- 
bition of  vulgar  self-conceit  than  I 
saw  a  few  months  ago  at  Westmin- 
ster Abbey.  It  was  a  week-day 
afternoon  service,  and  the  congre- 
gation was  smaU.  Immediately 
before  me  there  sat  an  insolent 
boor,  who  evidently  did  not  belong 
to  the  Church  of  England.  He  had 
walked  in  when  the  prayers  were 
half  over,  having  with  diflSculty 
been  made  to  take  off  his  hat,  and 
his  manifest  wish  was  to  testify  his 
contempt  for  the  whole  place  and 
service.  Accordingly  he  persisted 
in  sitting,  in  a  lounging  attitude, 
when  the  people  stood,  and  in 
standing  up  and  staring  about  with 
an  air  of  curiosity  while  they  knelt. 
He  was  very  anxious  to  convey 
that  he  was  not  listening  to  the 
prayers ;  but  rather  inconsistentlv, 
Ae  now  and  then  uttered  an  audible 
grunt  of  disapproval.  No  one  can 
enjoy  the  choral  service  more  than 
I  do,  and  the  music  that  afternoon 
was  very  fine;  but  I  could  not 
enjoy  it  or  join  in  it  as  I  wished 
for  the  disgust  I  felt  at  the  animal 
before  me,  and  for  my  burning 
desire  to  see  him  turned  out  of  the 
sacred  place  he  was  profaning. 
But  the  thing  which  chiefly  struck 
me  about  the  individual  was  not 
his  vulgar  and  impudent  profanity; 
it  was  his  intolerable  self-conceit. 
He  plainly  thought  that  every  eye 
under  the  noble  old  roof  was  watch- 
ing all  his  movements.  I  could  see 
that  he  would  go  home  and  boast 
of  what  he  had  done,  and  tell  his 
friends  that  all  the  clergy,  choris- 
ters, and  congregation  had  been 
awe-stricken  by  him,  and  that 
possibly  word  had  hj  this  time 
been  conveyed  to  Lambeth  or 
Fidham  of  the  weakened  influence 
and  approaching  downfall  of  the 
Church  of  England.  I  knew  that 
the  very  thing  he  wished  was  that 
some  one  should  rebuke  his  con- 


duct, otherwise  I  should  certainly 
have  told  him  either  to  behave  with 
decency  or  to  be  gone. 

I  have  sometimes  witnessed  » 
<5urious  manifestation  .of  this  vain 
sense  of  self-importance.  Did  you 
ever,  my  reader,  chance  upon  such 
a  spectacle  as  this ;  a  very  common- 
place man,  and  even  a  very  great 
blockhead,  standing  in  a  drawing-^ 
room  where  a  large  partjr  of  people 
is  assembled,  with  a  grin  of  self* 
complacent  superiority  upon  his 
unmeaning  face}.  I  am  sure  you 
understand  the  thing  I  mean.  I 
mean  a  look  which  conveyed  that, 
in  virtue  of  some  hidden  store  of 
genius  or  power,  he  could  survey 
with  a  calm,  cynical  loftiness  the 
little  conversation  and  interests  of 
ordinary  mortals.  You  know  the 
kind  of  interest  with  which  a 
human  being,  would  survey  the  dis- 
tant approaches  to  reason  of  an  in- 
telligent dog,  or  a  colony  of  ants. 
I  have  seen  this  expression  on  the 
face  of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest 
blockheads  I  ever  knew.  I  have 
seen  such  a  one  wear  it  while  clever 
men  were  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion in  which  he  could  not  have 
joined  to  have  saved  his  life.  Yet 
you  could  see  that  (who  can  tell 
how  ?)  the  poor  creature  had  some- 
how persuaded  himself  that  he  oc- 
cupied a  position  from  which  he 
could  look  down  iipon  his  fellow- 
men  in  general.  Or  was  it  rather 
that  the  poor  creature  knew  he  was 
a  fool,  and  fancied  that  thus  he 
could  disguise  the  fact  ?  I  dare  say 
there  was  a  mixture  of  both  feel-r 
ings. 

.  ITou  may  see  many  indications  of 
vain  self-importance  in  the  fact 
that  various  persons,  .old  ladies  for 
the  most  part,  are  so  ready  to  give 
opinions  which  are  not  wanted,- 
on  matters  of  which  they  are  not 
competent  to  judge.  Clever  young 
curates  suffer  much  annoyance  from 
these  people:  they  are  always 
anxious  to  instruct  the  young  cu- 
rates how  to  preach.  I  remember 
well,  ten  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
curate  (which  in  Scotland  we  call 
an  assistant)  myself,  what  advices  I 
used  to  receive  (quite  unsought  by 
me)  from  well-meaning  but  densely 
stupid  old  ladies.    I  did  not  think 
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the  advices  worth  much,  even  then : 
and  now,  by  longer  eicperience,  I 
can  discern  that  they  were  utterly 
idiotia  Yet  they  were  given  with 
entire  confidence.  No  thought  ever 
entered  the  head  of  these  well- 
meaning  but  stupid  individuals, 
that  possibly  they  were  not  compe- 
tent to  give  advice  on  such  subjects. 
And  it  is  vexatious  to  think  that 
people  so  stupid  may  do  serious 
harm  to  a  young  clergyman  by 
}iead-shakings  and  sly  inuendoes  as 
to  his  orthodoxy  or  his  gravity  of 
deportment.  In  the  long  run  they 
will  do  no  harm,  but  at  the  first 
etart  they  may  do  a  ^ood  deal  of 
mischief.  Not  long  since,  such  a 
person  complained  to  me  that  a. 
talented  young  preacher  had  taught 
i;insound  doctrine.  She  cited  his 
words.  I  showed  her  that  the 
words  were  taken  verbatim  from  the 
Confession  of  Faiih^  which  is  our 
Scotch  Thirty-nine  Articles.  I 
think  it  not  unlikely  that  she  would 
go  on  telling  her  tattling  story  just 
the  same.  I  remember  hearing  a 
stupid  old  lady  say,  as  though  her 
opinion  were  quite  decisive  of  the 
question,  that  no  clergyman  ought 
to  have  so  much  as  a  thousand  a 
year ;  for  if  he  had,  he  would  be 
sure  to  neglect  his  duty.  You  re- 
member Tdiat  Dr.  Johnson  said  to 
a  woman  who  expressed  some 
opinion  or  other  upon  a  matter  she 
did  not  understand.  '  Madam,*  said 
the  moralist,  'before  expressing 
your  opinion,  you  should  consider 
yrhat  your  opinion  is  worth.*  But 
this  shaft  would  have  glanced 
harmlessly  from  off"  the  panoply  of 
the  stupid  and  self-complacent  old 
lady  of  whom  I  am  thinking.  It 
was  a  fundamental  axiom  with  her 
that,  her  opinion  was  entirely  in- 
fallible. Some  people  would  feel 
as  though  the  very  world  were, 
crumbling  away  under  their  feet  if 
they  realized  the  fact  that  th^y 
could  go  wrong. 

Let  it  here  be  said,  that  this  vain 
belief  of  their  own  importance 
which  most  people  cherish,  is  not 
at  all  a  source  of  unmixed  happi- 
ness. It  will  work  either  way. 
When  my  friend,  Mr.  Snarling,  got 
ids  beautiful  poem  printed  in  the 
county   newspaper,,  it    no   doubt. 


pleased  him  to  think,  as  he  walked: 
along  the  street,  that  every  one  was 
pointing  him  out  as  the  eminent 
literary  man  who  was  the  pride  of 
the  district;  and  that  the  whole 
town  was  ringing  with  that  mag- 
nificent effusion.  Mr.  Tennyson,' 
it  is  certain,  felt  that  his  crown  was 
being  reft  away.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  commoner  form 
of  morbid  misery  than  that  of  the 
poor  nervous  man  or  woman  who* 
fancies  that  he  or  she  is  the  sul^'ect 
of  universal  unkindly  remark.  You. 
will  find  people,  still  sane  for  prac- 
tical purposes,  who  think  that  the* 
whole  neighbourhood  is  conspiring 
against  them,  when  in  fact  nobody' 
is  thinking«of  them. 

All  these  pages  have  been  spent' 
in  discussing  a  single  thing  slowly 
learnt :  the  remaining  matters  to. 
be  considered  in  this  essay  must  be 
treated  briefly. 

Another  thing  slowly  learnt  iS' 
that  we  have  no  reason  or  right  tO' 
be  angry  with  people  because  thev 
think  poorly  of  us.    This  is  a  truth . 
which  most  people  find  it  very  hard' 
to  accept,  and  at  which,  probably, 
very  few  arrive  without  pretty  long 
thought   and    experience.       Most 
people  are  angry  when  they  are 
mformed  that  some  one  has  said 
t^at  their  ability  is  small,  or  that 
their   proficiency   in   any   art   is 
limited.     Mrs.  Malaprop  was  very 
indignant  when   she   found   that 
some  of  her  friends  had  spoken, 
lightly  of  her  parts  of  speech.    Mr. 
Snarling  was  wroth  when  he  learned 
that  Mr.  Jollikin  thought  him  no 
great  preacher.     Miss  Brown  was- 
so  on  hearing  that  Mr.  Smith  did 
not  admire  her  singing ;  and  Mr. 
Smith  on  learning  that  Miss  Brown 
did  not  admire  his  horsemanship. . 
Some  authors  feel  angry  on  reading* 
an  unfavourable  review  of   their* 
book.    The  present  writer  has  been 
treated  very,  very  kindly  by  the 
critics;  far  more  so  than  he  ever 
deserved ;  yet  he  remembers  show- 
ing a  notice  of   him  which  was 
intended  to  extinguish  him  for  all 
coming  time,  to  a  warm*hearted." 
friend,  who  read  it  with  gathering* 
wrath,  and  vehemently  starting  up 
at  its  close,  exclaimed,  (we  knew- 
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-who  wrote  the  notice)  *Now,  I  shall 

fo  straight  and  kick  that  fellow !' 
Tow  all  this  is  very  natural;  but 
^suredly  it  is  quite  wrong.  You 
understand,  of  course,  that  I  am 
thinking  oi  unfjEtvourable  opinions 
of  you,  honestly  held,  and  expressed 
^thout  malice.  I  ao  not  mean  to 
«ay  that  you  would  choose  for  your 
special  iriend  or  companion  one 
who  thought  meanly  of  your  ability 
or  your  sense;  it  would  not  be 
pleasant  to  have  him  always  by 
you ;  and  the  very  fact  of  his  pre- 
fience  would  tend  to  keep  you  from 
doing  justice  to  yourself.  For  it  is 
true,  that  when  with  people  who 
tbhink  you  very  clever  and  wise,  you 
really  are.  a  good  deal  cleverer  and 
wiser  than  usual;  while  with 
people  who  think  you  stupid  and 
ailly,  you  find  yourself  under  a 
malign  influence  which  tends  to 
inake  you  actually  so  for  the  time. 
If  you  want  a  man  to  gain  any  good 
•quality^  the  wa^  is  to  give  him 
credit  for  possessing  it.  If  he  has 
hut  little,  give  him  credit  for  all  he 
has,  at  least ;  and  you  will  find  him 
daily  get  more.  You  know  how 
Arnold  made  boys  truthful ;  it  was 
hy  giving  them  credit  for  truth. 
Oh  that  we  all  fitly  understood 
that  the  same  grand  prmciple 
should  be  extended  to  all  good 
^niaUties.  intellectual  and  moral! 
piligently  instil  into  a  boy  that  he 
is  a  stupid,  idle,  bad-hearted  block- 
head, and  you  are  veiy  likely  to 
make  him  all  that.  And  so  you  can 
fiee  that  it  is  not  judicious  to  choose 
for  a  special  fnend  and  associate 
■one  who  thinks  poorly  of  one's  sense 
or  one's  parts.  Indeed,  if  such  a 
one  honestly  thinks  poorly  of  you, 
and  has  any  moral  earnestness,  you 
oould  not  get  him  for  a  specisd 
iriend  if  you  wished  it.  Let  us 
choose  for  our  companions  (if  such 
can  be  found)  those  who  think  well 
and  kindly  of  us,  even  though  we 
may  know  within  ourselves  that 
they  think  too  kindly  and  too  welL 
For  that  favourable  estimation  will 
bring  out  and  foster  all  that  is  good 
in  us.  There  is  between  this  and 
the  unfavourable  judgment  all  the 
difference  between  the  warm,  genial 
sunshine,  that  draws  forth  the 
lowers  and   encourages   them  to 


open  their  leaves,  and  the  nipping 
frost  or  the  blighting  east-wind 
that  represses  and  disheartens  all 
vegetable  life.  But  though  thus 
you  would  not  choose  for  your 
special  companion  one  who  thinks 
poorly  of  you,  and  though  you 
might  not  even  wish  to  see  him 
very  often,  you  have  no  reason  to 
.  have  any  angry  feeling  towards 
hiuL  He  cannot  help  his  opinion. 
His  opinion  is  determined  by  his 
lights.  His  opinion,  possibly, 
founds  on  those  SBsthetic  considera- 
tions as  to  which  people  will  i^pver 
think  alike,  with  which  there  is 
no  reasoning,  and  for  which  there 
is  no  accounting.  God  has  made 
him  so  that  he  dislikes  your  book, 
or  at  least  cannot  heartily  appre- 
ciate it ;  and  that  is  not  his  fault. 
And,  holding  his  opinion,  he  is 
quite  entitled  to  express  it.  It  may 
not  be  polite  to  express  it  to  your- 
self. By  common  consent  it  is 
understood  that  you  are  neyor, 
except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
to  say  to  any  npian  that  which  is 
disagreeable  to  him.  And  if  you 
go,  and,  without  any  call  to  do  so, 
express  to  a  man  himself  that  you 
think  poorly  of  him,  he  may  justly 
complain,  not  of  your  unfavourable 
opimon  of  him,  but  of  the  malice 
which  is  implied  in  your  needlessly 
informing  him  of  it  But  if  any 
one  expresses  such  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  you  in  your  absence, 
and  some  one  comes  and  repeats  it 
to  you,  be  angry  with  the  person 
who  repeats  the  opinion  to  you,  not 
with  the  person  who  expressed  it. 
For  what  you  do  not  know  will 
cause  you  no  pain.  And  all  sensi- 
ble folk,  aware  how  estimates  of 
any  mortal  must  differ,  will,  in  the 
long  run,  attach  nearly  the  just 
weight  to  any  opinion,  favourable 
or  unfavourable. 

Yes,  my  friend,  utterly  put  down 
the  natural  tendency  in  your  heart 
to  be  angry  with  the  man  who 
thinks  poorly  of  you.  For  you 
have,  in  sober  reason,  no  right,  to 
be  angry  with  him.  It  is  more 
pleasant,  and  indeed  more  profita- 
ble, to  live  among  those  who  think 
higtdy  of  you.  It  makes  you  better. 
You  actually  grow  into  what  you 
get  credit  for.    Oh  how  much  better 
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:a  clergyman  preaches  to  Ms  own 
congregation,  who  listen  with  kindly 
and  sympathetic  attention  to  all  he 
says,  and  always  think  too  well  of 
him,    than    to   a    set    of  critical . 
strangers,  eager  to  find  faults  and 
to  pick  holes !     And  how  heartily 
and  pleasantly  the  essayist  covers 
his  pages,  which  are  to  go  into  a 
magasdne  whose  readers  have  come 
to  know  him  well,  and  to  bear  with 
all  his  ways !    If  every  one  thought 
him  a  dull  and  stupid  person,  he 
could  not  write,  at  all.    Indeed,  he 
would  bow  to  the  general  belief, 
and  accept  the  truth  that  he  is  dull 
and  stupid.  But  further,  my  reader, 
let  us  oe  reasonable   when  it  is 
pleasant :  and  let  us  sometimes  be 
irrational  when  that  is  pleasant  too. 
It  is  natural  to  have  a  verv  kindly 
feeling  to  those  who  think  well  of 
us.    Now,  though,  in  severe  truth, 
we  have  no  more  reason  for  wishing 
to  shake  hands  with  the  jja&n  who 
thinks  well  of  us,  than  ^or  wishing 
~to  shake  the  man  who  thinks  ill  of 
us  :  yet  let  us  yield  heartily  to  the 
former  nleasant  impulse.    It  is  not 
reasonaole,  but  it  is  all  right.    You 
•cannot  help  liking  people  who  esti- 
mate you  favourably,  and  say  a 
good  word  of  you.    JNo  doubt  we 
might  slowly  learn  not  to  like  them 
more  than  anybody  else ;  but  we 
ineed  not  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
that  lesson.    Let  us  all,  my  readers, 
be  glad  if  we  can  reach  that  cheer- 
ful position  of  mind  at  which  my  elo- 
quent friend  Shirley  and  I  havelong 
since  arrived,  that  we  are  extremely 
gratified  when  we  find  ourselves 
favourably  reviewed,  and  not  in 
the  least  angry  when  we  find  our- 
selves reviewed  unfavourably;  that 
tve   have   a  very   kindly  feeling 
towards  such  as  think  well  of  us, 
-and  no  unkind  feeling  whatever 
to  those  who  think  ill  of  us.   Thus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  we 
look   with   equal    minds   at   the 
newspaper  notices  of  Fraser;  we 
^re  soothed  and  exhilarated  when 
we  fipd  ourselves  described  as  sages, 
and  we  are  amused  and  interested 
when  we  find  ourselves  shown  up 
as  little  better  than  geese. 

Of  course,  it  makes  a  difference 
in  the  feeling  with  which  you 
-ought  to  regard  any  unlia.vourable 


opinion  of  you,  whether  spoken  or 
written,  if  the  unfavourable  opi- 
nion which  is  expressed  be  plainly 
not  honestly  held,  and  be  mah- 
ciously  expressed.  You  may  occa- 
sionally hear  a  judgment  expressed 
of  a  young  girPs  music  or  dancing, 
of  a  gentleman's  horses,  of  a 
preacher's  sermons,  of  an  author's 

'  books,  which  is  manifestly  dictated 
by  personal  spite  and  jealousy,  and 
which  is  expressed  with  the  inten- 
tion of  doing  mischief  and  giving 
pain  to  the  person  of  whom  the 
judgment  is  expressed.  ^  You  will 
occasionally  £nd  such  judgments 
supported  by  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion, and  even  by  pure  invention. 
In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  essen- 
tial thing  is  not  the  unfavourable 
opinion :  it  is  the   malice  which 

Jeads  to  its  entertainment  and  ex- 
pression. And  the  conduct  of  the 
offending  party  should  be  regarded 
with  that  feeung  which,  on  calm 
thought,  you  discern  to  be  the  right 
feeling  with  which  to  regard  malice^ 
accompanied  by  falsehood.  Then, 
is  it  well  to  be  angry  herel  I 
think  not  You  may  see  that  it  is 
not  safe  to  have  any  communica- 
tion with  a  person  who  wilf  abuse 
and  misrepresent  you;  it  is  not 
safe,  and  it  is  not  pleasant.  But 
don't  be  angry.  It  is  not  worth 
while.  That  old  lady,  indeed,  told 
all  her  friends  that  you  said,  in 
your  book,  something  she  knew 
quite  well  you  did  not  say.  Mr. 
Snarling  did  the  like.  But  the 
offences  of  such  people  are  not 
worth  powder  and  shot;  and  be- 
sides this,  my  friend,  if  you  saw 
the  case  from  their  point  of  view, 
you  might  see  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  say  for  themselves.  You 
failed  to  call  for  the  old  lady  so 
often  as  she  wished  you  should. 
You  did  not  ask  Mr.  Snarling  to 
dinner.  These  are  bad  reasons  for 
pitching  into  you;  but  still  they 
are  reasons ;  and  Mr.  Snarling  and 
the  old  lady,  by  long  brooding  over 
them,  may  have  come  to  think  that 
they  are  very  just  and  weighty 
reasons.  And  did  you  never,  my 
friend,  speak  rather  unkindly  of 
these  two  persons  ?  Did  you  never 
give  a  luoicrous  account  of  their 
goings-on,  or  even  an  ill-set  account, 
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which  some  kind  friend  was  snre^ 
to  repeat  to  them?  Ah,  my  reader; 
don't  be  too  hard  on  Snarling ;  pos- 
sibly you  have  yourself  done  some- 
thing very  like  what  he  is  doing 
now.  Forgive,  as  you  need  to  be 
forgiven  !  And  try  to  attain  that 
quite  attainable  temper,  in  which 
you  will  read  or  listen  to  the  most 
malignant  attack  upon  you,  with 
curiosity  and  amusement,  and 
with  no  angry  feeling  at  all.  I 
suppose  great  people  attain  to  this. 
I  mean  cabinet  ministers  and  the 
like,  who  are  daily  flayed  in  print 
somewhere  or  other.  They  come 
to  take  it  all  quite  easily.  And  if 
they  were  pure  angels,  somebody 
would  attack  them.  Most  people, 
even  those  who  differ  from  him, 
know  that  if  this  world  has  a 
humble,  conscientious,  pious  man 
in  it,  that  man  is  the  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Yet  last 
night  I  read  in  a  certain  powerful 
journal,  that  the  great  character- 
istics of  that  good  man,  are  cow- 
ardice, trickery,  and  simple  ras- 
cality !  Honest  Mr.  Bumpkin,  kind- 
hearted  Miss  Qoodbody,  do  you 
fancy  that  you  can  escape  1 

Then  we  ought  to  try  to  fix  it  in 
our  mind,  that  in  all  matters  into 
which  taste  enters  at  all,  the  most 
honest  and  the  most  able  men  may 
hopelessly,  diametrically,  differ. 
Original  idiosyncrasy  has  so  much 
to  say  here ;  and  training  has  also 
so  much.  One  cultivated  and 
honest  man  has  an  enthusias- 
tic and  most  real  love  and  en- 
joyment of  Gothic  architecture, 
and  an  absolute  hatred  for  that  of 
the  classic  revival;  another  man 
equally  cultivated  and  honest,  has 
tastes  which  are  the  logical  con- 
tradictory of  these.  No  one  '  can 
doubt  the  ability  of  Byron,  or  of 
Sheridan ;  yet  each  of  them  thought 
very  little  of  Shakspeare.  The 
question  is,  what  suits  ycm  ?  You 
may  have  the  strongest  conviction, 
that  you  ought  to  like  an  author ; 
you  may  be  ashamed  to  confess 
that  you  don't  like  him ;  and  yet 
you  may  feel  that  you  detest  him. 
For  myself,  I  confess  with  shame^ 
and  I  know  the  reason  is  in  myself, 
I  cannot  for  my  life  see  anything 
to  admire  in  the  writings  of  Mr. 


Carlyle.  His  style,  both  of  thought 
and  language,  is  to  me  insufferably 
irritating.  I  tried  to  read  the 
Sartor  Eesartus,  and  could  not  do 
it.  So  if  all  people  who  have 
learned  to  read  English  were  like 
me,  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  no 
readers.  Happily,  the  majority,  in 
most  cases,  possesses  the  normal 
taste.  At  least  there  is  no  further 
appeal  than  to  the  deliberate  judg- 
ment of  the  jnajority  of  educated 
men.  I  confess,  further,  that  I 
would  rather  read  Mr.  Helps  than. 
Milton  :  I  do  not  say  that  I  think 
Mr.  Helps  the  greater  man,  but 
that  I  feel  he  suits  me  better.  I 
value  the  Aidocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
table  more  highly  than  all  the 
writings  of  Shelley  put  together. 
It  is  a  curious  thing  to  read  vari- 
ous reviews  of  the  same  book ; 
particularly  if  it  be  one  of  those 
books  which,  if  you  like  at  all,  you 
will  like  very  much,  and  which  if 

Sou  don't  like  you  wiU  absolutely 
ate.  *  It  is  curious  to  find  opi- 
nions flatly  contradictory  of  one 
another  set  forth  in  those  reviews 
by  very  able,  cultivated,  and  un- 
prejudiced men.  There  is  no  news- 
paper published  in  Britain  which 
contains  abler  writing  than  the 
Edinburgh  Scotsman,  And  of 
course  no  one  need  say  anything 
as  to  the  literary  merits  of  the 
Times,  Well,  one  d^  within  the 
last  few  months,  the  Tivnes  and  the 
Scotsman  each  published  a  some- 
what elaborate  review  of  a  certain 
book.  The  reviews  were  flatly  op- 
posed to  one  another ;  they  had  no 
common  ground  at  all;  one  said 
the  book  was  extremely  good,  and 
the  other  that  it  was  extremely 
bad.  You  must  just  make  up  your 
mind  that  in  matters  of  taste  there 
can  be  no  unvarying  standard  of 
truth.  In  aesthetic  matters,  truth 
is  quite  relative.  What  is  oad  to 
you,  is  good  to  me  perhaps.  And 
mdeed,  if  one  might  adduce  the 
saddest  of  all  possible  proofs,  how 
even  the  loftiest  and  most  splendid 
genius  fails  to  commend  itself  to 
every  cultivated  mind,  it  maysuflice 
to  say,  that  tJiat  brilliant  Scotsman 
has  on  several  occasions  found 
fault  with  Fraser^s  Magazine^  and 
specially  with  A*  K  R  £. ! 
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If  you,  my  reader,  are  a  wise  and 
kind-hearted  x>erson  (as  I  liave  no 
doubt  whatever  but  you  are),  I 
think  you  would  like  very  much 
to  meet  and  converse  with  any 
person  who  has  formed  a  bad 
opinion  of  you.  You  would  take 
great  pleasure  in  overcoming  such 
a  one's  prejudice  against  you  ;  and 
if  the  person  were  an  honest  and 
worthy  person,  you  would  be  al- 
most certain  to  do  so.  Very  few 
folk  are  able  to  retain  any  bitter 
feeling  towards  a  man  they  have 
actually  talked  with,  imless  the 
bitter  feeling  be  one  which  is  just. 
And  a  very  great  proportion*  of  all 
the  unfavourable  opinions  which 
men  entertain  of  their  fellow-men 
found  on  some  misconception.  You 
take  up  somehow  an  impression 
that  such  a  one  is  a  conceited, 
stuck-up  person :  you  come  to  know 
him,  and  you  find  he  is  the  frank- 
est and  most  unaffected  of  men. 
You  had  a  belief  that  such  another 
was  a  cynical,  heartless  being,  till 
you  met  him  one  day  coming  down 
a  long  black  stair  in  a  poor  part  of 
the  town  from  a  bare  chamber  in 
which  is  a  little  sick  child,  with 
two  large  tears  running  down  his 
face ;  and  when  you  enter  the  poor 
apartment  }rou  learn  certain  facts 
as  to  his  quiet  benevolence  which 
compel  you  suddenly  to  construct  a 
new  theory  of  that  man's  character. 
It  is  only  ^oplo  who  are  radically 
and  essentially  bad  whom  you  can 
reaUy  dislike  after  you  come  to 
know  them.  And  the  human  beings 
who  are  thus  essentially  bad  are 
very  few.  Something  of  the  origi- 
nal Image  lingers  yet  in  almost 
every  human  soul.  And  in  many 
a  homely,  commonplace  person, 
what  with  vestiges  of  the  old,  and 
a  blessed  planting-in  of  something 
new,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  it.  And 
every  human  being,  conscious  of 
honest  intention  and  of  a  kind 
heart,  may  well  wish  that  the  man 
who  dislikes  and  abuses  him  could 
just  know  him. 

But  there  are  human  beings 
whom,  if  you  are  wise,  you  would 
not  wish  to  know  you  too  well.  I. 
mean  the  human  beings  (if  such 
there  should  be)  who  think  very 
highly  of  you;  who  imagine  you 


very  clever  and  very  amiable.  Keep 
out  of  the  way  of  such !  Let  them 
see  as  little  of  you  as  possible.  For 
when  they  come  to  know  you  well, 
they  are  quite  sure  to  be- disen- 
chanted. The  enthusiastic  ideal 
which  young  people  form  of  any 
one  they  admire  is  smashed  by  the 
rude  presence  of  facts.  I  have  got 
somewhat  beyond  the  stage  of  feel- 
ing enthusiastic  admiration,  yet. 
there  are  two  or  three  living  men 
whom  I  should  be  sorry  to  see.  I., 
know  I  should  never  admire  them 
so  much  any  more.  I  never  saw- 
Mr.  Dickens :  I  don  t  want  to  see 
him.  Let  us  leave  Yarrow  un-. 
visited:  our  sweet  ideal  is  fairer 
than  the  Mrest  fact.  No  hero  is 
a  hero  to  his  valet :  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  any  clergyman 
is  a  saint  to  his  beadle.  Yet  the 
hero  may  be  a  true  hero,  and  the 
clergyman  a  very  excellent  man : 
but  no  human  being  can  bear  too 
close  inspection.  I  re  member  hear- 
ing a  clever  and  enthusiastic  young 
lady  complain  of  what  she  had 
suffered  on  meeting  a  certain  great 
bishop  at  dinner.  No  doubt  he 
was  dignified,  pleasant,  clever ;  but 
the  mysterious  halo  was  no  longer 
round  his  head.  Here  is  a  sad  cir- 
cumstance in  the  lot  of  a  very 
great  man :  I  mean  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Tennyson  or  Professor  Long- 
fellow. As  an  elephant  walks 
through  a  field,  crushing  the  crop 
at  every  step,  so  do  these  men  ad- 
vance through  Ufe,  smashing, 
every  time  they  dine  out,  the  enthu- 
siastic faneies  of  several  romantic 
young  people. 

This  was  to  have  been  a  short 
essay.  But  you  see  it  is  already 
long ;  and  I  have  treated  only  two 
of  the  four  Things  Slowly  Learnt- 
which  I  had  noted  down.  After 
much  consideration  I  discern  seve- 
ral courses  which  are  open  to  me : — 

(i).  To  ask  the  Editor  to  allow 
me  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  the  maga- 
zine for  my  essay. 

(2).  To  stop  at  once,  and  allow  it 
to  remain  for  ever  a  secret  what  the 
two  remaining  things  are. 

(3).  To  stop  now,  and  continue 
my  subject  in  a  future  number  of 
the  magazine. 
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(4).  To  state  briefly  what  the  two 
things  are,  and  get  rid  of  the  sub- 
ject  at  once. 

The  fundamental  notion  of  Course 
No.  I 'is  manifestly  vain.  The 
Editor  is  doubtless  well  aware 
that  about  sixteen  pages  is  the 
utmost  length  of  essay  whicn  his 
readers  can  stand.  Nos.  2  and  3, 
for  reasons  too  numerous  to  state, 
cannot  be  adopted.  And  thus  I 
am  in  a  manner  compelled  to  adopt 
Course  No.  4. 

The  first  of  the  two  things  is  a 
practical  lesson.  It  is  this:  to 
allow  for  human  folly,  laziness^ 
carelessness,  and  the  hke,  just  as 
you  allow  for  the  properties  of 
matter,  such  as  weight,  friction, 
and  the  like,  without  being  sur- 
prised or  angry  at  them.  You 
know  that  if  a  man  is  lifting  a 
piece  of  lead  he  does  not  think  of 

getting  into  a  rage  because  it  is 
eavy :  or  if  a  man  is  dragging  a 
tree  along  the  ground  he  does  not 
get  into  a  rage  because  it  ploughs 
deeply  into  the  earth  as  it  comes. 
He  IS  not  surprised  at  these  things. 
They  are  nothing  new.  It  is  just 
what  he  counted  on.  But  you  will 
find  that  the  same  man,  if  his  ser-< 
vants  are  lazy,  careless,  and  forget^ 
fill ;  or  if  his  friends  are  petted, 
wrong-headed,  and  iinpracticable, 
will  not  only  get  quite  angry,  but 
will  get  freshly  angry  at  each  new 
action  which  proves  that  his  friends 
or  servants  possess  these  charac- 
teristics. Would  it  not  be  better 
to  make  up  your  mind  that  such 
things  are  characteristic  of  huma- 
nity, and  so  that  you  must  look  for 
them  in  dealing  with  human  beings  % 
And  would  it  not  be  better,  too,  to 
regard  each  new  proof  of  laziness, 
not  as  a  new  thmg  to  be  angry 
with,  but  merely  as  a  piece  of  the 
one  great  fact  that  your  servant  is 
lazy,  with  which  you  get  angry 
once  for  all,  and  have  done  with  it  ? 
If  your  servant  makes  twenty 
blunders  a  day,  do  not  regard  them 
as  twenty  separate  facts  at  which 
to  get  angry  twenty  several  times. 
Begard  them  just  as  twenty  proofs 
of  the  one  fact,  that  your  servant 
is  a  blunderer ;  and  be  angry  just 
once,  and  no  more.  Or  if  some 
one  you  know  gives  twenty  indi- 


cations in  a  day  that  he  or  she  (let 
us  sav  she)  is  of  a  petted  temper, 
regard  these  merely  as  twenty  proofe 
of  one  lamentable  fact,  and  not  as 
twenty  different  facts  to  be  sepa- 
rately lamented.  You  accept  the 
fact  that  the  person  is  petted  and 
ill-tempered:  you  regret  it  and 
blame  it  once  for  alL  And  after 
this  once  you  take  as  of  course  all 
new  manifestations  of  pettedness 
and  ill-temper.  And  you  are  no 
more  surprised  at  them,  or  angry 
with  them,  than  you  are  at  lead  for 
being  heavy,  or  at  down  for  being 
liffht.  It  15  their  nature,  and  you 
calculate  on  it,  and  allow  for  it. 

Then  the  second  of  the  two  re- 
maining things  is  this — that  you 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  you 
are  postponed  to  greater  people,  or 
if  you  are  treated  with  less  conside- 
ration than  you  would  be  if  you 
were  a  greater  person.  Uneducated 
people  are  very  slow  to  learn  this 
most  obvious  lessoH.  I  remember 
hearing  of  a  proud  old  lady,  who 
was  proprietor  of  a  small  landed 
estate  in  Scotland.  She  had  many 
relations,  some  greater,  some  less. 
The  greater  she  much  affected,  the 
less  she  wholly  ignored.  But  they 
did  not  ignore  h^;  and  one  moia- 
ing  an  individual  -andrved  at  her 
mansion-house^bearing  a  large  box 
on  his  back.  He  was  a  travelling 
pedlar;  and  he  sent  up  word  to 
the  old  ladv  that  he  was  her  cousin, 
and  hoped  she  would  buy  some- 
thing from  him.  The  old  lady  in- 
dignantly refused  to  see  him,  and 
sent  orders  that  he  should  forth- 
with quit  the  house.  The  pedlar 
went;  but  on  reaching  the  court- 
yard, he  turned  to  the  inhospitable 
dwelling,  and  in  a  loud  voice  ex- 
claimed, in  the  ears  of  every  mortal 
in  the  house^  '  Aye,  if  I  had  come 
in  mv  camage-and-four,  ye  wad 
have  been  proud  to  have  ta'en  me 
in!'  The  pedlac  fancied  that  he 
was  hurling  at  his  relative  a  scath- 
ing sarcasm:  he  did  not  see  that 
he  was  simply  stating  'a  perfectly 
unquestionable  fact.  No  doubt 
earthly,  if  he  had  come  in  a  car- 
riage-and-four,  he  would  have  got 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  he  would 
have  found  his  claim  of  kindred 
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eagerly  allowed  But  he  thought 
he  was  saying  a  bitter  and  cutting 
thing,  and  Estrange  to  say)  the  old 
lady  fancied  she  was  listening  to 
a  bitter  and  cutting  thing.  He  was 
merely  expressing  a  certain  and 
innocuous  truth.  But  though  dll 
mortals  know  that  in  this  world 
big  people  meet  greater  respect 
than  snudl  (and  quite  right  too), 
most  mortals  seem  to  find  the  prin- 
ciple a  very  unpleasant  one  when 
it  comes  home  to  themselves.  And 
we  learn  but  slowly  to  acquiesce 
in  seeing  ourselves  plainly  subor- 
dinated to  other  people.  Poor 
Oliver  Goldsmith  was  very  angry 
when  at  the  club  one  night  he  was 
stopped  in  the  middle  of  a  story  by 
a  Dutchman,  who  had  noticed  that 
the  Great  Bear  was  rolling  about 
in  preparation  for  speaking,  and 
who  exclaimed  to  Goldsmith,  ^Stop, 
stop  ;  Toctor  Shonson  is  going  to 
speak !'  Once  I  arrived  at  a  certain 
railway  station.  Two  old  ladies 
were  waiting  to  go  by  the  same 
train.  I  knew  them  well,  and  they 
expressed  their  delight  that  we 
were  going  the  same  way.  '  Let  us 
go  in  the  same  carriage,'  said  the 
younger,  in  earnest  tones;  'and 
will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  see 
about  our  luggage?  After  a  few 
minutes  of  the  lively  talk  of  the 
period  and  district,  the  train  came 
up.  I  feel  the  tremor  of  the  plat- 
form yet.  ^  I  handed  my  friends 
into  a  carriage,  and  then  saw  their 
baggaj^e  placea  in  the  van.  It  was 
a  station  at  which  trains  stop  for  a 
few  minutes  for  refreshment.  So 
I  went  to  the  door  of  the  carriage 
into  which  I  had  put  them,  and 
waited  a  little  before  taking  my 
seat.  I  expected  that  my  fnends 
would  proceed  with  the  conversa- 
tion which  had  been  interrupted: 
but  to  my  astonishment  I  founa 
that  I  had  become  wholly  invisible 
to  them. .  They  did  not  see  me  and 
speak  to  me  at  all.  In  the  carriage 
with  them  was  a  living  peer,  of 
wide  estates  and  great  rank,  whom 
they  knew.     And  so  thoroughly 


did  he  engross  their  eyes  and 
thoughts  and  words,  that  they  had 
become  unaware  of  my  presence, 
or  even  my  existence.  The  stronger 
sensation  rendered  them  uncon- 
scious of  the  weaker.  Do  you  thii^ 
I  felt  angry?  No,  I  did  not.  I 
felt  very  much  amused.  I  recog- 
nised a  slight  manifestation  of  a 
grand  principle.  It  was  a  straw 
showing  how  a  current  sets,  but  for 
which  Britain  would  not  be  the 
country  it  is.  I  took  my  seat  in 
another  carriage,  and  placidly  read 
my  Times,  There  was  one  lady  in 
that  carriage.  I  think  she  inferred, 
from  the  smiles  which  occasionaUy 
for  the  first  few.  miles  overspread 
my  countenance  without  apparent 
cause,  that  my  mind  was  slightly 
disordered. 

These  are  the  two  things  already 
mentioned.  But  you  cannot  im- 
derstand,  friendly  reader,  what  an 
effort  it  has  cost  me  to  treat  them 
so  briefly.  The  experienced  critic 
will  discern  at  a  glance  that  the 
author  could  easily  have  made  six- 
teen pages  out  of  the  material  you 
have  here  in  one.  The  author 
takes  his  stand  upon  this — ^that 
there  are  few  people  who  can 
beat  out  thought  so  thin,  or  say  so 
Uttle  in  such  a  great  number  of 
words.  I  remember  how  my  dear 
friend,  the  late  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine (whom  all  who  knew  him  well 
miss  more  and  more  as  days  and 
weeks  go  on,  and  never  will  cease 
to  miss),  used  to  remark  this  ,fact 
in  those  warm-hearted  and  playful 
letters  of  his,  with  wonder  not  un- 
mingled  with  indignation.  And  I 
remember  how  a  very  great  prelate 
(who  could  compress  all  1  have 
said  into  a  page  and  a  half)  once 
comforted  me  by  teUing  me  that 
for  the  consumption  of  many  minds 
it  was  desirable  that  thought  should 
be  very  greatly  diluted ;  that  quan- 
tity as  well  as  quality  is  needful  in 
the  dietetics  both  of  the  body  and 
the  mind.  With  this  soothing  re- 
flection I  close  the  present  essay. 

A.K.aB. 
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WINTEE  is  gone,  but  summer 
is  not  come ;  and  now,  in  the 
middle  of  what  ought  to  be  spring, 
winter  seems  come  back  to  us. 
This  little  confusion  of  the  seasons 
does  not  surprise  us ;  in  truth,  we 
expected  it-  and  we  only  say  *the 
east  winds  nave  begun.'  They  are 
annual  visitors;  and  we  set  our- 
selves with  stony  fortitude  to  bear 
the  infliction  of  their  presence,  for 
we  know  they  will  stay  with  us  till 
deep  into  May.  Meantime,  we  are 
given  over  to  unmitigated  wretched- 
ness. A  dead,  dull  canopy  of 
clouds  is  overhead,  or  a  glaring 
sun  in  a  whitey-blue  sky  mocks 
our  misery;  but  always  the  same 
sweep  of  the  relentless  wind — cold, 
dry,  harsh,  pinching  the  flesh, 
searching  the  bones,  withering  the 
spirit.  There  are  some  persons — 
Mr.  Kingsley  is  one  of  them — who 
say  they  like  these  east  winds,  and 
who  write  odes  to  them..  What  a 
'singular  idiosyncrasy!  Can  any 
man  be  honestly  poetical  with  grit 
in  his  whiskers,  small  pebbles  in 
his  eyes,  a  blue  nose,  and  a  shiver 
all  over?  Is  a  shout  of  jubilation 
under  such  circumstances  a  despe- 
rate attempt  at  selfndeception,  or  is 
it  a  deliberate  imposition  on  the 
public  ? 

Nevertheless,  unpleasant  as  they 
are^  these  east  wmds  owe  their 
ultimate  origin  to  th^  same  physical 
motive  power  as  that  which  gives 
birth  to  the  genial  zepljyrs.  Of 
late  years,  much  has  been  done 
in  the  investigation  of  the  sources 
and  laws  of  the  winds,  and  many 
curious  facts  touching  the  currents 
of  air  and  ocean  all  over  the  world 
have  been  established.*  We  are 
still  very  far  from  complete  know- 
ledge of  such  phenomena,  but  the 
knowledge  we  have  acquired  has 
proved  already  of  the  utmost  ser- 
vice to  the  navigator.  By  directing 
him  to  the  most  favourable  tracks, 
it  has  been  the  means  of  greatly 
shortening  the  time  occupied  in  his 
voyages,,  diminishing  it  in  some 


instances  by  fully  a  third,  I  fear 
that  science  has  not  yet  arrived  at. 
the  discovery  of  anjr  means  of 
shortening  our  east-wind  season. 
But  while  we  are  undergoing  it, 
we  may  at  least  bave  the  grim 
satisfaction  of  knowing  why  it 
comes,  and  why  it  must  of  necessity 
cease  a  few  weeks  hence.  To  find 
out  these  reasons  we  shall  have  to 
wander  all  round  the  globe ;  and 
so  we  may  in  imagination  bask  in 
sunny  lands,  and  bathe  in  tepid 
seas,  while  our  bodily  presence  is 
cowering  over  a  sea-coal  fire.  • 

Seeking  for  causes  for  our  east 
winds,  the  first  question  that  sug- 
gests itself  is.  Why  should  there  be 
in  any  place,  wind  in  any  direction  1 
Our  sea^coal  fire  shall  yield  lis 
answer.  Heat  expands  air,  as  it 
does  everything  else.  Expanded 
air  is  lighter,  bulk  for  bulk,  than- 
colder  air.  Lighter,  it  tends  to 
rise  above  colder  and  heavier  air. 
So  the  smoke  goes  up  the  chihmey. 
Smoke  is  not  in  itself  lighter  than 
the  surrounding  air — ^it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  heavier — and  when  it  has. 
had  time  to  cool  it  will,  if  not  car- 
ried away  by  wind,  fall  down  again 
in  smuts  and  yellow  fog.  It  rises, 
only  because  it  is,  for  the  .moment, 
hotter.  As  it  rises,  cold  air  comes 
in  through  the  chinks  of  the  door 
and  windows,  and  flows  along  the 
floor  to  supply  the  place  of  what 
has  gone  up  the  chimney.  It  is 
warmed  as  it  approaches  the  fire- 
place; it  becomes  very  hot  as  it 
passes  through  the  fire ;  it  is  sent 
upwards ;  and  so  a  constant  draught 
along  the  floor  is  kept  up.  We  can 
feel  it  with  our  hands  if  we  put 
them  down  near  the  floor.  It  is 
but  slight  if  the  fire  is  small  and 
the  room  large,  because  then  the 
current  is  small  in  amount  and  has 
a  large  space  from  which  to  draw, 
supplies.  But*  a  large  fire  in  a  small, 
room  makes  a  very  distinct  current 
along  the  floor.  This  current  is 
tvind. 

Now  on  the  globe  the  equator  is 


*  The  labours  of  Captain  Maury  of  the  United  States  nayy«  and  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Observatory,  ought  to  be  specially  noticed  as  haviDg  furnished  the  most 
extensive  and  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  these  subjects. 
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nearly  the  line  of  average  greatest 
heat.  It  therefore  corresponds  to 
the  fire-place  in  a  room.  The  air 
is  heated  by  contact  with  the  warm 
ocean  and  burning  plains  of  the 
torrid  zones,  and  therefore,  by  the 
law  of  its  nature,  it  rises.  To  supply 
its  place,  colder  air  from  the  tem- 
perate regions  flows  in.  We  should 
therefore  expect  to  find,  within  the 
tropics,  winds  blowing  along  the 
suiiace  of  the  earth  directly  towards 
the  equator,  and  meeting  there. 
And  so  we  should  find  them,  if  the 
earth  stood  stUl.  But  it  revolves 
on  its  axis  once  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  speed  of  this  revolution 
is  greatest  at  the  equator,  because 
there  the  circle  which  revolves  is 
larger  than  any  other  parallel  circle 
nearer  the  poles.  Thus  a  point  on 
the  equator  travels  at  the  rate  of 
about  one  thousand  miles  per  hour, 
but  a  point  on  the  tropics  travels 
at  the  rate  of  only  about  nine  hun- 
dred mUes  per  hour.  In  passing 
from  the  tropics  to  the  equator, 
therefore,  air  which  was  apparently 
not  moving  at  the  tropics,  because 
really  travelling  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  earth's  surface,  would  find 
itself  moving  one  hundred  miles 
per  hour  less  rapidly  than  the 
earth's  surface  at  the  equator.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  be 
blowing  a  hurricane  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  earth's  revo- 
lution. This  revolution'  is  from 
west  to  east ;  and  the  wind  would 
thus  seem  to  blow  from  east  to 
west.  As  in  reality,  however,  it  is 
undergoing  the  change  gradually 
during  the  whole  time  it  is  passing 
fjrom  the  tropics  to  the  equator,  it 
ought  only  to  blow  moderately 
from  an  easterly  direction ;  at  the 
same  time  that  in  the  north 
hemisphere  it  is  blowing  from  the 
north,  and  in  the  south  hemisphere 
it  is  blowing  from  the  south.  In 
the  northern  tropical  regions,  there- 
fore, we  should  expect  to  find  a 
north-east  wind,  in  the  southern 
tropical  regions  a  south-east  wind. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  do  find. 
These  north-east  and  south-east 
winds  are  the  '  trade  winds '  of  the 
tropics ;  so  called,  because  of  their 
constancy  being  of  such  advan- 
tage to  the  merchant  adventurer^ 


They  blow  steadily  and  uniformly 
throughout  the  whole  year  in  the 

Erecise  directions  which  our  theory 
as  indicated.  At  their  place  of 
meeting,  near  the  equator,  there  is 
a  region^  varying  in  breadth  from 
a  few  miles  to  five  or  six  degrees  of 
latitude,  of  perpetual  calms.  These 
calms  are  accompanied  with  inces- 
sant rains.  Sometimes  the  fresh 
water  may  be  scooped  up  from  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  so  heavy  are  the 
rains,  and  so  still  the  winds.  In 
these  rains  we  have  another  proof 
that  on  this  line  the  air  rises.  For 
the  laws  of  nature  (I  must  here 
simply  state  them,  without  adduc- 
tion of  any  proof)  ordain  that,  as 
air  rises,  it  loses  heat,  and  tnat 
cool  air  cannot  hold  as  much  aque- 
ous vapour  as  warm  air  can.  Hence 
the  surplus  aqueous  vapour  which 
it  can  no  longer  hold,  is  precipi- 
tated ;  it  forms  clouds,  and  falls  as 
rain. 

As  there  is  no  accumulation  of 
air  at  the  equator,  in  spite  of  the 
winds  which  constantly  blow  to- 
wards it,  it  is  evident  that  the  stir 
must  return  to  the  north  and  south 
as  upper  currents.  But  as  it  has 
gained,  while  at  the  equator,  the 
same  velocity  as  the  earth,  so  as 
seemingly  to  be  in  a  dead  calm,  it 
must,  when  passing  more  slowly 
moving  higher  latitudes,  appear  to 
blow  in  the  direction  in  wnich  the 
earth  is  moving.  These  return  cur- 
rents, therefore,  will  seem  to  us  to 
blow  from  the  south-west,  as  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  they  wiU  seem 
to  blow  from  the  north-west.  Thus 
all  over  the  earth  we  have,  as  a 
general  rule,  two  sets  of  winds  in 
the  upper  and  lower  strata  of  the" 
atmosphere— the  one  from  the  poles 
to  the  equator,  with  an  apparent 
slant  from  the  east ;  the  other  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles,  with  an 
apparent  slant  from  the  west.  But 
while,  within  the  tropica,  the  winds 
which  blow  towards  the  equator 
are  those  which  are  next  the  sur- 
fisMce  of  the  globe,  the  case  is  other- 
wise in  the  temperate  zones.  For  at 
the  tropics  there  is  an  interchange 
of  position  between  the  lower  and 
upper  currents  of  air :  the  winds 
which  blow  from  tne  equator 
there  descend  and   pursue   their 
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course  towards  the  poles  as  the 
iinder-currents,  sensible  to  us  as 
wind.  Thus,  then,  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  the  south-west,  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  the  north- 
west, become  the  prevaLtmg  winds, 
and  the  north-east  and  south-east 
become  for  the  most  part  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere.  For 
this  interchange  philosophers  have 
not  yet  discovered  the  reason ;  but 
we  all  may  at  least  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  the  arrangement.  It 
gives  within  the  tropics,  in  the 
shape  of  the  trade  winds,  the  cool 
polar  breezes,  imheated  by  inter- 
mediate contact  with  the  warm 
earth.  It  gives  in  the  temperate 
regions  the  warm  equatorial  breezes, 
laden  with  the  vapours  which  they 
have  sucked  uj)  over  the  tropicd. 
seas,  to  be  distilled  on  us  in  the 
shape  of  the  gentle  showers  which 
our  west  winds  bring.  Had  the 
system  been  reversed  we  should 
liave  had  winds  constantly  drv  but 
piercingly  cold  in  winter,  and  burn- 
ing hot  in  summer.  Our  easterly 
winds  in  spring,  coming  in  the 
mean  of  temperature,  give  us  a 
taste  of  the  parching  drought  which 
we  should  have  had  all  the  year 
through  had  the  polar  breezes  been 
the  common  sumce  currents,  in- 
stead of  being  generally  transmitted 
on  their  course  as  upper  currents 
.  high  over  our  heads.  , 

Still,  however,  accepting  the  fact 
that  the  westerly  winds  are  those 
which  for  some  reason  or  other 
are  ordained  to  prevail  with  us  (as 
tiiey  do  in  the  proportion  of  about 
three  to  one),  we  nave  yet  to  ask 
why  this  rule  should  be  subject  to 
a  periodical  reversal  in  spring.  In 
other  words,  why  should  the  polar 
winds  blow  then,  while  at  other 
seasons  the  equatorial  winds  chiefly 
blowl  Now,  it  happens  that  in 
other  parts  pf  the  earth  than  ours 
there  are  periodical  shifts  of  the 
prevaUing  wind.  Where  these  di- 
vide the  year  between  them,  they 
are  called  monsoons.  They  are  not 
always,  however,  of  equal  duration. 
One  monsoon  may  continue  for 
eight  months,  while  the  other  lasts 
omy  two  months.  More  frequently 
they  are  each  of  about  five  months' 
continuance,  while  for  a  month  at 


each  period  of  change  the  wind  is 
variable.  Let  us  now  see  what  are 
the  causes  that  occasion  these  mon- 
soons, for  perhaps  in  them  we  may 
find  an  explanation  of  our  short 
easterly  monsoon. 

The  sun  shines  equally  on  sea 
and  land.  Sea  and  laiid,  therefore, 
receive  an  equal  amount  of  heat. 
But  they  dispose  of  it  differently. 
The  land  receives  it  only  on  the 
surface,  and  keeps  it  near  the  sur- 
face. While  the  surface  is  burning 
beneath  the  summer  glare,  a  verv 
little  way  down-^in  a  shallow  well, 
for  instance,  or  even  a  cellar — it  is 
comparatively  cooL  But  in  the 
clear  sea  the  sun's  rays  penetrate 
many  fathoms  below  the  surface, 
and  the  upper  layer  of  water  there- 
fore takes  but  a  slight  passing  toll 
of  his  heat.  Moreover,  the  waters 
are  in  constant  dotation.  They 
are  stirred  by  winds,  and  they  are 
borne  away  and  renewed  by  cur- 
rents, of  which  I  shall  hereafter 
have  more  to  say.  Besides  aU  this, 
water  holds  a  great  deal  more  heat 
than  dry  earth  does,  although  to  the'  * 
senses,  or  even  the  thermometer,  it 
is  not  higher  in  temperature.  Tnis 
is  a  verv  singular  and  very  im- 
portant law  of  nature.  Certain 
bodies  absorb  a  great  deal  more 
heat  than  others  when  they  are 
raised  to  the  same  sensible  tem- 
perature. Water,  for  instance,  must 
be  exposed  to  a  lamp  thirty-three 
times  as  long  as  the  same  weight  of 
mercury,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  the 
same  heat  by  the  thermometer.  It 
must  be  exposed  four  times  as  long 
as  the  same  tmght  of  air,  and 
nearly  three  thousand  times  as  long 
as  the  same  hulk  of  air.  The  heat 
which  it  thus  absorbs  and  makes  to 
disappear  is  not.  however,  lost,  in 
coohng  it  is  all  given  out  again; 
and  thus  water  in  cooling  gives  out 
as  much  heat  as  thirty-three  times 
its  weight  of  mercury,  or  four  times 
its  weight  of  air.  So  it  holies  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  heat  whicn 
it  receives  from  the  sun;  it  does 
not  rise  much  by  the  thermometer, 
but  it  holds  the  heat,  and  will  take 
a  long  time  before  it  cools  down. 

From  the  combined  effect  of  all 
these  causes  the  surface  of  the  land 
is  heated  in  summer  much  £ister^ 
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and  to  a  much  higher  degree,  than 
the  surface  of  the  neighbouring  seaa 
So  wherever  we  have  land,  we  have 
in  summer  a  fresh  case  of  the  fire- 
place in  a  room.  The  hot  soil 
warms  the  saperincambentau*;  it 
rises,  and  draws  in  the  air  all  round 
to  supply  its  place.  Hence,  upon 
a  small  scale,  we  have  upon  islands 
or  coasts  the  altematioiL  by  day 
and  night,  of  sea  and  land  breezes. 
By  day  the  land  grows  hotter,  the 
air  over  it  rises,  and  the  cool  sea- 
breeze  sets  in-shore.  Bv  night  the 
hmd  cools  faster  than  the  sea ;  the 
sea  is  now  the  warmer,  the  air  over 
it  rises  and  draws  the  cool  land- 
breeze  from  the  shore.  On  a  large 
scale  the  process  is  the  same  with 
the  alternation  of  the  seasons.  The 
great  continents  become  in  sum- 
mer, hotter  than  the  neighbouring 
oceans,  and  draw  in  the  air  from 
the  ocean.  In  winter  the  conti- 
nents become  colder  than  the  sea ; 
the  sea  may  perhaps  draw  air  from 
the  land,  or  at  least  the  land  wiU 
cease  to  interfere  with  the  great 
system  of  aerial  currents.  These 
winds  thus  changing  with  the 
seasons  make  the  monsoons  of 
southern  lands.  In  the  East  Indies, 
for  example,  during  the  winter 
months  the  north-east  monsoon 
prevails.  It  is  really  the  north- 
east tradewind,  which  there  is  then 
no  disturbing  cause  to  modify. 
But  in  spring  the  sun  begins  to 
heat  the  great  arid  plains  of  Central 
Asia.  From  the  points  nearest  to 
that  influence  air  begins  to  flow  to 
it.  As  tibie  season  advances  the  in- 
fluence grows  more  importunate, 
and  a  larger  surrounding  area  yields 
to  its  demands.  Thus  the  regular 
notth-east  trade-winds  are  stopped, 
and  a  counter  current  from  the 
south-west  is  set  up.  This  consti- 
tutes the  south-west  monsoon, 
which  in  the  north  of  India  com- 
mences in  February  and  March, 
but  in  the  south  not  till  April  or 
May.  When,  in  September  and 
October,  the  Asian  continent  begins 
again  to  cool,  the  south-west  mon- 
soon ceases,  and  after  a  period  of 
variable-  winds  the  regular  trade- 
winds  or  north-east  monsoon  re- 
sumes sway. 
Exactly  a  similar  process  takes 


|»lace  with  all  the  other  great  con- 
tinents. During  their  summer, 
when  the  sun  is  beating  hotly  upon 
them,  there  is  a  suckmg  in  of  air 
from  all  sides.  During  their  winter 
they  cease  to  disturb  the  general 
flow  of  the  atmospheric  currents. 
It  happens  that  the  continent  to 
which  we  are  nearest  lies  in  the 
direction  of  the  prevailing  currents. 
In  summer  therefore  we  have  no 
disturbing,  but  rather  an  intensify- 
ing element  at  work.  Our  regular 
westerly  winds  consequently  blow 
in  summer  with  increased  regu- 
larity. They  may  be  a  little  to  the 
nortn  of  west  or  a  little  to  the  south 
of  west,  according  as  clouds  and 
sunshine  plav  over  the  broad  face 
of  Europe.  But  from  June  to  Sep- 
tember there  are  very  few  days  m 
which  the  wind  is  not  westerly. 
This  fact  gives,  however,  as  yet  no 
reason  why  a  season  of  easterly 
wind  should  precede.  For  the  cause 
of  such  an  exception  to  the  rule 
we  must  evidently  look  in  another 
direction.  It  must  be  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  not  the  continent  of 
Europe,  which  exerts  the  power 
that  thus  draws  the  wind  back  and 
reverses  its  natural  course  at  the 
very  moment  when  we  should  ex- 
pect it  to  become  stronger  and 
steadier  in  that  course.  There  must 
be  at  this  season  some  peculiarity 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the 
narrow  seas  by  which  we  are  sur- 
rounded to  give  it  this  abnormal 
direction. 

Such  a  peculiarity  we  shall  in 
fact  find  in  the  course  of  the  great 
ocean  currents.  In  all  the  oceans 
there  are  such  currents,  whose  flow 
is  as  steadv  and  definite  as  that  of 
a  river.  These  ocean  currents  arise 
vnainly  from  the  same  cause  that 
sets  tne  wind  in  motion.  The  water 
in  the  torrid  zones  becomes  hotter, 
it  expands,  and  flows  away  over  the 
sur&kce,  wnile  colder  water  from 
temperate  and  polar  zones  flows  in 
beneath  to  supply  its  place.  As 
water  is  less  mobile  than  air,  and 
as  we  have  seen  that  it  grows  hot 
and  cold  much  more  slowly  than 
air,  these  ocean  currents  are  far 
more  regular  and  steady  than  even 
the  trade-winds  themselves.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  currents,  as  well 
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«a  one  with  which  we  are  best  ac- 
quainted, exists  in  the  North  At- 
lantic. It  is  known  as  the  Gulf 
stream,  from  apparently  taking  its 
rise  in  the  Guli  of  Mexico.  But 
before  reaching  the  Gulf  it  has 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  coast 
of  Africa,  drawing  its  supplies  from 
a  system  of  corresponding  currents 
partly  in  the  northern  and  partly 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  All 
the  way  it  has  been  exposed  to  the 
heat  01  the  tropical  sun.  In  the 
Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of 
-Mexico  its  course  is  contracted, 
while  the  perpendicular  rays  still 
beat  fiercely  upon  it.  When  it 
issues  then  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
by  the  only  free  exit,  the  channel 
between  Florida  and  Cuba,  it  has 
a  rate  of  nearly  five  miles  an  hour. 
At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  straits 
it  is  about  thirty-five  miles  wide, 
and  it  is  several  thousand  feet  in 
depth.  From  this  point  it  flows  to 
the  northward,  alongside  of,  but 
not  touching,  the  American  coast, 
till  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  Phila* 
delphia*  Here  its  breadth  has  in- 
creased to  nearly  a  hundred  miles, 
while  its  rate  is  &till  about  three 
miles  per  hour.  Its  depth  has  con- 
sequently considerably  diminished, 
but  it  is  still  not  less  than  three 
thousand  feet.  From  this  point  it 
strikes  across  the  Atlantic,  spread- 
ing more  upon  the  surface  and  with 
a  diminished  velocity  as  it  advances. 
In  September  the  flow  is  most  rapid 
and  its  deflection  the  least.  It 
then  takes  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion from  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, and  passes  in  the  clear  way 
between  Great  Britain  and  Iceland. 
In  March  it  moves  most  slowly, 
and  takes  a  course  nearly  due  east 
till  it  approaches  the  south  of 
Europe.  Here  it  divides,  a  part 
turning  southwards,  while  the  main 
body  flows  northwards;  skirting, 
though  here  also  not  quite  touch- 
ing, the  coasts  of  France,  passing 
near,  and  partly  through  tlie  chan- 
nels of  the  British  Islands,  and 
pushing  on  near  the  Norwegian 
coast.  Between  it  and  this  coast 
there  is  always  a  counter  current 
or  back  draught  of  cooler  ivater. 
From  March  to  September,  and 
from  September  to  March,  the  Gulf 


stream   oscillates   between  these 
extreme  limits 

The  existence  of  the  Gulf  stream 
was  first  made  known  by  Franklin* 
Its  direction  and  force  have  been 
recently  ascert^ned  by  scientific 
observations,  but  they  have  long 
been  popularly  known  by  the  drift- 
wood of  strange  countries  which, 
the  stream  casts  u^on  our  shores. 
It  is  common  to  find  trees  and 
plants  from  the  West  Indies  thus 
thrown  upon  the  rocks  of  the 
Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  But 
a  still  more  remarkable  -test  is  fur- 
nished by  the  thermometer.  In 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  summer 
temperature  of  the  sea  is  86°.  Off 
New  York  the  middle  of  the  Gulf 
stream  has  still  a  temperature  of 
8o°;  while  the  water  between  it 
and  the  shore  is  not  above  6o°.  In 
winter  the  difference  of  tempera^ 
ture  is  still  more  striking.  On 
each  side  the  waters  are  scarcely 
above  the  freezing-point,  while  in 
the  stream  they  are  6o°  or  70^. 
Even  when  it  reaches  our  shores, 
so  slowly  does  water  cool  that  the 
winter  temperature  is  stiH  scarcely 
under  50°.  The  returns  of  the 
Scottish  Meteorological  Society  (it 
is  much  to  be  desired  that  similar 
observations  on  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  were  made  by  English  and 
Irish  meteorologists)  inform  us 
that  the  average  sea  temperature 
off'the  Shetland  Islands  in  January 
is  48°,  or  as  high  as  the  average 
winter  temperature  of  Home.  Far 
into  the  Polar  regions  can  we  trace 
-the  penetrating  influence  of  this 
benign  warmth.  It  keeps  the  seas 
of  the  North  Cape  perennially 
open ;  while  on  the  American  shore, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland,  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Bordeaux,  are  fast 
-locked  in  ice. 

To  supply  the  place  of  the  waters 
brought  by  this  majestic  flow  from 
the  equator,  there  must  necessarily 
be  counter-currents  from  the  Arctic 
regions.  The  principal  of  these 
descends  along  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland.  To  the  south  of  Green- 
land it  joins  another  current  which 
descends  Davis'  Straits.  It  was 
4;his  current  that  brought  the  Reso- 
lute^ which  was  frozen  in  and  aban^ 
dohed  by  hjer    crew  in   Melville 
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Sound  in  May,  1854,  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  picked  up  by  an 
American  vessel  in  Davis'  Strait  in 
September,  1855.  It  was  the  same 
current  which  drifted  the  Fox 
during  a  single  winter  from  the 
head  of  Bafi&n's  Bay  to  the  very 
mouth  of  the  strait-s.  By  the  same 
currents  are  brought  down  those 
stately  fleets  of  icebergs  that  in 
spring  loom  awfully  through  their 
mantle  of  fogs  in  the  track  of  the 
steamers  between  this  coimtry  and 
the  United  States.  These  cold 
currents  meet  the  Gulf  stream  ofT 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Here 
they  in  part  sink,  and  flow  south- 
wards beneath  the  hot  northward 
flow.  This  -is  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  which,  while  the 
surface  has  a  temperature  of  80°, 
shows  a  layer  of  cold  water  a  thou- 
sand fathoms  down,  where  the 
temperature  is  below  40°.  But  a 
part  of  the  Greenland  current  does 
not  ^nk ;  it  flows  on  the  surfieu^e 
between  the  American  shore  and 
the  Gulf  stream,  still  making  its 
way  to  the  southward,  imtu  off 
Florida  it  gradually  disappears. 

So  also,  along  the  European 
coasts,  we  nave  a  cold  current  de- 
scending from  the  Spitzber^en  seas. 
This  current  is  most  considerable 
in  summer,  when  the  Gulf  stream 
keeps  away  towards  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic.  It  is  least  sensible 
in  winter,  when  the  Gulf  stream,  as 
we  have  seen,  approaches  closely 
the  European  shores,  and  laps  our 
islands  in  its  embrace. 

These  cold  currents  along  the 
shores  have,  besides  their  effect  on 
climate,  a  singular  and  important 
influence  upon  our  supply  of  food. 
It  is  known  that  fish  are  more 
abundant,  and  of  better  quality  in 
cold  than  in  warm  seas.  By  the 
arrangement  of  the  currents  the 
most  valuable  fisheries  are  thus 
brought  close  to  the  European  and 
American  shores.  English  a^- 
culture  is  curiously  affected  by  like 
causes  operating  at  the  antipodes. 
Off  the  coast  of  Peru  there  is  an 
Antarctic  cold  current,  first  noticed 
by  Humboldt,  and  called  by  his 
name.  Its  waters  teem  with  fish, 
which  support  countless  sea-birds. 
Now,  the  coast  of  Peru  is  atmo- 
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spherically  a  hot  and  dry,  indeed 
rainless  region.  The  droppings  of 
these  sea-birds  are  therefore  not 
washed  away,  but  accumulate  in 
dry  masses  upon  the  rocks.  This 
is  the  Peruvian  guano,  which  has 
doubled  the  produce  of  our  English 
fields.  But  for  the  existence  of  the 
cold  sea  current  in  a  hot  and  dry 
latitude  we  should  not  have  known 
what  guano  is. 

But  let  us  come  back  from  the 
antipodes  to  the  discussion  of  our 
own  insular  climate.  Now  see 
wh9.t  conditions  these  facts  about 
the  Atlantic  currents  have  given 
us.  We  have,  all  through  the  win- 
ter, a  mild  sea  surrounding  us.  It 
is  not  merely  on  the  Atlantic  side ; 
it  penetrates  into  the  basin  of  the 
German  Ocean.  Enclosed  thus  by 
the  warm  waters,  we  consequently 
cannot  feel  their  effect  in  drawing 
the  winds  in  either  direction.  So, 
through  the  winter  the  regular 
westerly  winds  are  only  occasion- 
ally turned  round.  We  nave  storms 
and  variable  winds,  with onlya fair 
proportion  of  east  in  them.  But  in 
March  this  mild  sea  begins  to  alter 
its  position.  It  draws  off  to  the 
westward.  The  middle  Atlantic 
becomes  warmer :  the  ocean  that 
surrounds  us  receives  a  stronger 
dash  of  comparatively  cold  water 
from  the  north.  In  the  end  of 
April  and  in  May  this  change  be- 
comes sensible.  Hence  the  atmo- 
spheric suction  from  the  Euro- 
pean continent  to  the  westward 
day  by  day  augments,  and  it  at  last 
becomes  strong  enough  to  overcome 
the  west  winds,  and  to  cause  steady 
winds  from  the  east.  These,  if  in- 
fluenced only  by  the  ocean;  would 
become  more  and  more  marked 
during  summer  as  the  causes  in 
the  ocean  which  occasion  them 
grow  stronger.  But  in  the  mean- 
time there  are  other  causes  of  wind 
at  work,  which  soon  gain  strength 
enough  to  overpower  the  influence 
of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  summer 
sun  rises  in  the  heavens,  and  by 
the  middle  of  May  the  European 
continent  grows  hotter  than  the 
Gulf  stream.  Then  the  aerial  cur- 
rents begin  to  flow  towards  the 
continent  even  from  the  Gulf 
stream ;  and  -the  westerly  winds 
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resume  their  course.  Last  year 
the  sun  wais  less  powerful^  and  con- 
sequently the  easterly  winds  con^ 
tmued,  fight  and  variably  with  us, 
but  very  markedly  in  Scotland, 
till  far  on  in  June.  In  September 
the  Gulf  stream  has  reacned  its 
extreme  summer  limits,  and  com- 
mences its  return.  At  the  same 
time  the  power  of  the  sun  dimi- 
nishes; and  hence  we  have  in 
November  a  second  period  qtdte 
distinctly  marked  in  meteorological 
tables,  though  less  sensible  to  the 
ordinary  observer,  of  prevailing 
easterly  winds.  In  December  we 
are  again  enveloped  in  the  warm 
waters,  and  the  westerly  winds 
resume  their  dominion. 

Have  we,  then,  thus  plucked  out 
the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  these 
east  winds  %  He  would  be  a  bold 
man  who  should  say  we  yet  had 
altogether.  All  the  phenomena  of 
nature  are  so  closely  allied—- allher 
laws  are  so  dependent  upon  each 
other — ^that  he  would  be  bold  in- 
deed who  should  affirm  that  any 
one  single  cause  was  the  full  expla- 
nation of  the  facts  he  observes. 
We  have  in  our  explanation  taken 
no  account  of  moisture,  electricity, 
and  magnetism ;  and  all  these  we 
know  may,  two  of  them  we  know 
do,  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
in  directing  the  course  of  aerial 
currents.  But  at  least  we  may 
venture  to  say  this,  that  the  expla- 
nation of  our  easterly  monsoon 
which  has  just  been  given  is  not 
opposed  to  any  known  laws — that 
it  IS  in  conformity  with  the  law 
which  is  believed  to  be  most  power- 
ful in  producing  aerial  currents— 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  ob- 
served facts.  Next  to  the  sun 
itself,  and  the  diurnal  rotation  of 
the  earth,  the  Gulf  stream,  and  the 
warmth  which  it  brings,  are  re- 
carded  as  the  most  powerful  modi- 
mng  causes  in  operation  upon  our 
climate ;  and  the  fact  of  its  retro- 
gression from  us  at  the  period  when 
the  east  winds  commonly  commence, 
is  too  remarkable  for  us  not  to 
attribute  to  it  a  main  share  in  pro- 
ducing them. 

That  the  east  winds  should  be  so 
cold  and  dry,  and  the  west  winds 
warm  and  moist,  is  a  necessary 


consec^uence  of  their  respective 
directions.  The  east  winds,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  the  currents  from 
the  poles  on  their  way  to  the  equa- 
tor. Since  they  left  the  regions  of 
perpetual  ice  on  their  way  hither, 
they  have  passed  over  countries 
hot  enough  m  summer,  but  not  yet 
fairly  roused  from  their  winter 
sleep.  Except  the  German  Ocean, 
they  have  not  traversed  any  seas 
from  wMch  they  could  extract 
moisture.  The  west  winds,  on  the 
contrary,  are  on  their  march  from 
the  equator.  They  pass  over  a 
great  expanse  of  ocean;  they  are 
therefore  warm  and  moist.  This 
moisture  they  bestow  on  us,  when 
they  blow  on  the  surface,  in  the 
form  of  frequent  rains — ^forced  out 
of  them  by  the  gradual  cooling^ 
which  they  undergo  as  they  enter 
colder  latitudes.  When  they  pass 
overhead  as  upper  currents  they 
sJso  deposit  this  moisture  on  their 
under  surface,  and  the  deposit  gives 
that  peculiar  whiteness  to  the  sky 
whichj  even  when  no  clouds  are 
seen,  is  always  observable  during 
the  prevalence  of  east  winds  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  ^  But  this  half- 
condensed  moisture  is  immediately 
absorbed  by  the  thirsty  east  winds 
as  it  descends,  and  it  rarely  reaches 
the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain. 
Sometimes  indeed,  after  a  hot 
sunny  day  during  the  east  wind 
season,  the  rise  of  the  air  over  the 
land  draws  in  the  cooler  air  from 
the  sea;  and  the  upper  westerly 
current  descends  upon  the  sea,  and 
is  drawn  in  by  the  suction  towards, 
the  land.  Tlien,  as  it  suddenly 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  sea^ 
its  moisture  is  condensed  in  the 
form  of  a  fog  which  gradually  ap- 
proaches and  at  length  envelops 
the  land.  The  sea-fogs  are  pecu- 
liarly common  upon  the  east  coast 
during  spring.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  tne  mixture  of  westerly  damp 
with  easterly  cold  is  agreeable  to 
the  human  feehngs;  but  at  least 
we  may  admit  the  force  of  the  reply 
of  the  Scottisdi  shepherd  to  one 
whom  he  found  on  a  misty  hill-top 
bitterly  demanding  what  could  be 
the  use  of  such  weather.  *  What 
for  should  ye  find  fault  with  the 
weather,  sir?    It  wats  the  grass^ 
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and  it  slokens  tlie  ewes,  and  (tak- 
ing off  his  bonnet)  it's  tne  wiill  of 
Godl\ 

I  think  it  is,  however,  some  fur- 
ther consolation  to  know  that  our 
present  misery  is  caused  by  agencies 
whose  continued  operation  will  se- 
cure and  increase  our  future  eiyoy- 
ment.  The  sea,  which  is  compara- 
tiveljr  warmer  now,  will  be  com- 
paratively cooler  in  summer.  We 
shaU  then  have  the  winds  which 
have  fanned  its  broad  bosom,  and 
our  summer  heat  will  be  tempered 
by  their  grateful  coolness.  So  aU 
nature  is  full  of  beautiful  and  won- 
derful compensations.     Our  east 


winds,  like  the  ticking  of  the  pen- 
dulum, are  not  pleasant  in  them- 
selves, but  the^r  give  an  assurance 
that  tne  clock  is  going  well.  But 
man's  work  is  an  imperfect  com- 
parison for  the  arrangements  of 
Divine  Wisdom.  The  ticking  of 
the  clock  does  us  no  good,  but  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  the  east 
winds  do.  This  regular  period  of 
sharp,  dry,  piercing  air  preceding, 
the  summer  heat  may  be  a  neces- 
sary element  in  the  nealthfulness 
of  our  moist  climate.  And  so  per- 
haps Mr.  Kingsley  is  right  after 
aU,  and  the  East  winds  may  reaUy 
deserve  an  Ode, 
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TWO  interesting  questions  have 
been  latelv  raised  respecting 
the  relation  between  society  at 
large  and  its  individual  members. 
One  is,  whether  the  structure  of 
the  modem  world  tends  to  merge 
the  individual  in  the  crowd,  to 
suppress  originaHty  and  diversity 
of  thought,  character,  and  pursuit, 
to  make  all  men  closely  alike,  and 
history  henceforward  that  of  com- 
mon  rather  than  unconmion  men. 
The  other  (][uestion  is  one  closely 
related.  It  is,  whether  the  histoi^ 
of  nations,  or  of  the  human  race,  ia 
susceptible  of  scientific  interpreta- 
tion, disclosing  the  action  of  gene- 
ral laws:  or  whether  it  is  more 
properly  a^  narrative,  of  so  many 
distinct  beings,  each  in  some  re- 
spects unlike  any  other  of  the 
species,  subject  to  no  discoverable 
laws  of  variation,  and  including 
from  time  to  time,  individuals  who 
not  only  widely  deviate  from  any- 
thing Hke  a  common  type,  but 
leave  their  own  stamp  upon  the 
race  instead  of  being  moulded  by 
it. 

L  The  first  inquiry  does  not  seem 
to  involve  a  difficult  argument.  To 
the  multitude,  at  least^  the  social 
economy  of  our  own  times  must 
afford  a  freer  scope  for  t^e  exhi- 
bition of  natural  varieties  of  dis- 
position and  ability  than  the  insti- 
tutions of  former  ages  permitted* 
For  what  was  the  condition  of  the 


bulk  of  the  people,  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  whole  rural  population  ex- 
cept the  proprietary  class,  in  the' 
feudal  period?  From  the  village- 
in  wMdi  he  was  bom,  a  peasant 
could  seldom  esc^e,  unless  by  the 
gate  of  death.  He  was  made  pri- 
soner there  by  the  law  of  the  laiid, 
by  his  own  poverty  and  ignorance, 
by  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of 
the  road,  and  bv  the  scarcity  of 
other  thim  agricultural  occupations. 
His  bodily  powers  were  his  lord's,, 
and  the  priest  took  charge  of  those- 
of  his  soul.  His  imagination  might 
be  stirred  by  the  pictures  of  saints- 
and  angels  in  Ids  church,  or 
by  the  sight  of  nobles,  knights,, 
and  ladies  belonging  to  a  sphere 
almost  as  much  above  his  own,  or 
even  by  deep  draughts  of  hoUday 
ale ;  but  these  temporary  emotions, 
excepted,  his  life  must  have  been 
nearly  as  monotonous  and  thought* 
less  as  that  of  a  beast  of  burden. 
If  indeed  he  lived  close  to  a  mo- 
nastery, and  had  an  uncommon  apti- 
tude for  learning  Latin,  he  might 
be  admitted  into  a  spiritual  cor> 
poration,  which  regulated  his  mi- 
nutest actions  and  his  inmost 
thoughts,  and  regarded  any  display 
of  what  is  now  called  individuality 
as  rebellion  or  heresy.  Or  if  hd 
lived  near  a  city,  he  might,  after  a 
year's  concealment,  defy  the  suit  of 
Lis  lord  to  recover  nim  as  a  fugitive 
serf.     But  he  was  by  no  meanst 
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sure  of  a  welcome  within  the  city 
wsJls;  and  the  regulations. of  the 
old  municipal  guilas  were  far  from 
being  nursing  mothers  of  origi- 
nality. The  industry  of  towns  was 
then  m  a  constant  state  of  siege, 
and  their  inhabitants  formed  a 
sort  of  garrison,  which  had  to  be 
kept  m  order  by  stringent  dis- 
cipline. Had  the  towns,  however, 
favoured  individual  liberty  more 
than  we  are  justified  in  supposing, 
the  vast  majority  of  the  mediaeval 
population  Uvea  in  the  country, 
and  to  this  day  we  find  that  rural 
lifCj  until  broken  in  upon  by  inno- 
vations emanating. from  towns,  is 
a  perpetual  servitude  to  custom.  In 
a  sniall  island  like  ours,  studded 
with  populous  cities,  and  inter- 
sected with  railways,  rustic  usages 
have  long  ceased  to  exist  in  their 
purity ;  but  on  the  Continent  we 
still  find  the  peasantry  in  many 
places  mere  stereotyped  copies  of 
their  ancestors,  with  little  even  of 
phvsical  diversity  between  indi- 
viduals. The  true  German  peasant, 
for  example,  is  an  individual  only 
in  a  numerical  sense.  He  is  merely 
a  common  specimen  of  his  race 
and  class  :  so  much  so  that  his  im- 
mobility nas  been  panegyrised  as 
the  grand  security  against  revolu- 
tion, by  a  writer  whose  descrip- 
tions of  his  countrymen  are  always 
futhful  and  instructive,  although 
they  will  appear  to  most  English 
minds  suggestive  of  a  different 
moral  The  following  passage  is 
translated  from  his  pages  :* — 

Among  the  townspeople  of  Gennany, 
the  original  form  of  body,  as  well  as  of 
mind  and  manners,  is  lost  in  a  type  of 
individuality.  The '  peasantry,  on  the 
contrary,  vary,  even  in  bodily  appear- 
ance, oniy  by  groups,  according  to  locality 
and  class  of  life.  In  one  mral  district 
yon  find  a  tall,  long-boned  frame  general, 
in  another,  a  squat,  broad-shouldered 
figure,  transmitted  for  centuries  by  an 
unadulterated  race.  So  in  Hesse,  at 
this  day,  you  will  meet  those  lengthy 
visages  with  broad,  high  foreheads,  small 
eyes,  arched  eyebrows,  long,  straight 
noses,  and  big  Hps,  just  as  they  are 
painted  by  Jacob  Becker  in  his  village 
tales.  CompMring  these  rustic  faces  with 
the  sculptures  of  the  thirteenth  century 


in  the  church  of  Elizabeth  at  Marbuig, 
you  perceive  that  the  old  Hessian  cast  of 
countenance  has  remained  unaltered  for 
six  hundred  years ;  with,  however,  this 
distincUon,  that  while  on  those  monu- 
ments the  heads  of  princes  and  nobles 
are  carved,  showing  in  their  lineaments 
the  genuine  stamp  of  the  race,  that  is  now 
to  be  found  among  the  peasantry  alone. 
Whoever  would  portray  medissval  forms 
with  historical  fidelity,  must  look  to  the 
peasants  for  his  models.  This  affords  a 
natural  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
old  German  artists,  of  an  age  when  it 
was  far  less  the  custom  than  in  our  time 
to>  draw  from  a  model,  have  so  generally 
given  one  uniform  cast  to  their  heads. 
The  human  figure  had  at  that  time 
reached  no  greater  individuality.  And 
the  fact  that  this  uniformity  is  still  pre- 
served among  the  peasantry,  suggests  the 
following  observation.  In  the  so-called 
.educated  world,  the  human  being  lives 
and  works,  for  the  most  part,  as  an  indi- 
vidual ;  the  peasant,  on  the  other  hand, 
lives  and  works  as  one  of  a  group,  as  a 
unit  of  an  aggr^iate  class.  John  drives 
the  plough,  and  lives  and  thinks  just 
like  James ;  but  that,  amongst  so  many 
thousands,  one  lives,  thinks,  and  ploughs 
like  another,  is  a  fact  of  no  light  weight 
in  the  political  and  social  scale.  In  the 
educated  world,  the  individual  has  his 
style,  and  style  is  the  index  to  the  man. 
With  the  peasantry  it  is  the  race,  the 
locality,  the  province,  that  have  their 
style,  that  is  to  say,  their  peculiar  dia- 
lect, idioms,  phrases,  and  songs ;  and  this 
style  is  the  index  to  whole  communities. 
It  is  an  historical  heir-loom  to  which  th« 
peasant  clings  with  tenacity.  There  are 
districts  in  Hungary  where  the  rustio 
descendants  of.  German  colonists  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  continue 
to  sing  the  old  Saxon  songs  and  tunes, 
while  the  educated  German  immigrant  in 
a  very  short  time  forgets  the  language  of 
his  home,  and  takes  to  the  Hungarian. 
In  America,  too,  it  is  seen  how -long  the 
peasant  emigrant  preserves  the  inheri- 
tance of  his  old  provincial  dialect,  while 
the  townsman  has  the  sorry  ambition  to 
adapt  himself  to  his  new  abode  by  for- 
getting his  mother  tongue. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  rural  life 
even  now  that  the  peasants  of  Gter- 
manv  are  emancipated  from  feudal 
bondage,  and  are  brought  near  the 
ferment  and  progress  of  the  towns 
of  Western  Europe..,  But  in  the 
middle   ages,   the   restrictions  of 
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villenage  combined  with  many 
other  causes  to  suppress  originality 
and  the  development  of  individual 
powers.  '  Slaves,'  says  Adam  Smith, 
*  are  very  seldom  inventive,  and  aU 
the  most  important  imixrovements 
have  been  the  discoveries  of  free 
men.'  But  invention  is  simply  a 
phase  of  individuality;  and  the 
majority  of  mankind  were  formerly 
a  kind  of  slaves. 

r  Every  ^eat  social  and  economical 
change  in  modem  Europe  has 
helped  to  clear  a  passs^e  through 
the  crowd,  and  through  the  world, 
for  the  humblest  man  with  any 
real  individuality.  Information  is 
easily  got,  travelling  is  safe  and 
cheap,  people  niay  go  almost  where 
they  like,  the  choice  of  occupations 
is  considerable.  Everjr  man  may 
be  said  to  be  born  with  a  more 
active  brain,  a  swifker  foot,  a  less 
vulnerable  body,  than  his  ancestors, 
and  with  many  more  modes  of 
turning  to  account  his  superior 
powers.  The  roads  to  eminence 
are  more  numerous ;  there  is  a  lane 
off  them  to  every  cottage ;  and  an 
ingenious  boy  of  humble  wrth  may 
aspire  to  become  as  remarkable  an 
individual  as  Watt,  Stephenson,  or 
Earaday.  *  Freedom,  and  a  variety 
of  situations,'  says  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill,* 
adopting  the  language  of  Baron  W. 
von  Humboldt,  *  are  the  two  requi- 
sites from  the  union  of  which  arise 
individual  vigour  and  manifold 
diversity.'  But  practical  freedom 
involves  much  more  than  the 
absence  of  legal  and  social  restraint; 
every  limitation  of  power  is  an 
abridgment  of  positive  liberty.  A 
man  is  not  free  to  go  from  Shrop- 
shire to  London,  or  from  Liverpool 
to  New  York,  if  the  journey  is  too 
long  and  expensive  for  him;  nor 
is  he  actually  free  to  develope  a 
powerful  intellect  if  education  lies 
beyond  his  reach.  The  present 
multiplicity  of  occupations,  pur- 
suits, and  paths  of  thought,  affords 
the  requisite  variety  of  situations ; 
and  a  nominal  freedom  has  arisen 
from  the  abolition  of  many  feudal, 
municipal,  and  religious  disabilities; 


but  it  is  the  facility  of  information 
and  locomotion,  the  accessibility  of 
books,  newspapers,  and  places,  that 
give  real  freedom  to  the  poor. 

Hence  a  vast  addition*  to  the 
stock  of  individuality  in  the  market 
of  the  world.  A  hundred  thousand 
men,  it  has  been  very  justly  said, 
can  never  produce  as  many  ener- 
getic characters  as  ten  nmlions. 
And  this  country,  at  least,  now 
draws  its  energetic  characters  from 
the  millions,  instead  of  as  formerly 
only  from  the  thousands.  Nor  is 
the  latitude  of  scope  for  individu- 
ality confined  to  the  world  of  busi- 
ness ;  it  is  almost  as  wide  in  the  world 
of  thought,  so  great  are  the  facilities 
which  every  man  enioys  for  making 
up  his  mind  for  himself  on  all 
important  subjects^  and  for  the 
avowal  of  his  opinions.  He  may 
readBishop  Butler  or  Mr.  Holyoake; 
and  he  may  get  a  Sunday  audience 
in  Hyde  Park  either  for  a  loyal  and 
orthodox  discourse,  or  for  a  sermon 
against  Christianity  and  the  British 
Constitution. 

This  view  of  the  enlargement  of 
the  sphere  of  individuality  in 
modern  times  is  quite  consistent 
with  Mr,  MiU's  observation,  that 
the  characteristic  of  a  bygone  state 
of  society  was  *  the  utmost  excess 
of  poverty  and  impotence  in  the 
masses ;  the  most  enormous  impor- 
tance and  uncontrollable  power  of 
a  small  number  of  individuals  ;'t 
but  it  is  only  in  a  sense  to  which 
attention  will  be  drawn  in  the 
second  part  of  this  Essay,  that  it 
is  fully  reconcileable  with  another 
observation  of  the  same  distin- 
guished philosopher,  namely,  that 
'  the  most  remarkable  of  those  con- 
sequences of  advancing  civilkation 
wmch  the  state  of  the  world  is  now 
forcing  upon  the  attention  of  think- 
ing minds,  is  this:  that  power 
passes  more  and  more  from  indi- 
viduals to  masses ;  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  masses  becomes 
constantly  greater,  that  of  indivi- 
duals less.'t 

Doubtless  over  most  of  Europe 
the  noble  classes  have  lost  some 


*  Essay  on  lAJberty,  p.  103. 
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exclusive  powers  and  means  of 
gratifying  their  natural  impulses, 
and  of  displaying  their  personal 
strength  and  ability.  Yet,  not  to 
mentiom  that  this  sphere  of  liberty 
or  licence  was  due  to  the  force  of 
conventionality,  rather  than  of 
individuality,  the  opportunities 
which  even  a  nobleman  formerly 
hsA  of  making  himself  felt  in  his 
generation,  were  comparatively 
few.  He  had  perhaps  an  open 
career  for  his  passions;  but  of 
emplo;yment  for  his  talents,  and  of 
pursmt,  he  had  but  little  choice. 
A  courtier,  a  gallant  knight,  a 
-dignitary  of  the  Church,  he  might 
be ;  or  he  might  be  a  petty  tyrant, 
a  freebooter^  and  a  libertine.  But 
an  accomplished  scholar,  a  poet,  a 
historian,  an  improver  of  his  estates, 
lie  could  not  be.  Hence,  while  the 
masses  had  no  scope  for  originality, 
the  nobility  and  gentry  had  but 
little ;  and  one  nobleman  or  gen- 
tleman was  very  much  like  another 
in  his  pursuits,  tastes,  education, 
and  opinions,  taking  his  character 
simply  from  nis  birth  and  station 
in  society.  Lord  Derby,  Lord 
•Stanley,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
Lord  John  Bussell,  had  they  lived 
in  the  twelfth  century,  would  have 
4liffered  chiefly  in  the  size  of  their 
■armour,  and  the  force  of  their 
lances ;  and  the  last-named  noble- 
man, notwithstanding  his  personal 
•courage,  could  never  have  over- 
thrown ks  rivals. 

It  is  true  that  when  government 
and  military  command  were  the 
only  occupations  of  distinction 
open  to  the  laity,  and  the  sovereign 
Was  by  natural  position  at  the  head 
of  both,  if  he  happened  to  possess 
considerable  abilities,  he  enjoyed  a 
xange  for  their  display  which  few 
men,  even  monarchs,  now  possess. 
One  great  and  conspicuous  indivi- 
dual was  thus  developed,  but  he 
shone  almost  alone;  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  fact  that  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain 
to  the  accession  of  Edward  IIX, 
a  period  of  nearly  nine  centuries, 
the  only  ver^r  remarkable  names 
in  English  history  are   those  of 


Alfred,  William  the  Conqueror, 
Henry  IL,  Becket,  Eoger  Bacon, 
and  Edward  L* — ^four  kings,  one 
priest,  and  one  philosopher.  In 
the  last  sixty  years  alone,  how 
many  new  sciences,  new  arts,  new 
directions  of  scholarship  and  art, 
new  roads  to  prodi^ous  wealth 
and  influence,  nave  been  created, 
each  aflbrding  to  many  individuals 
a  place  above  the  crowd. 

In  every  century,  in  every  gene- 
ration, there  must  be  bom  some 
men  with  more  than  average  ability 
for  some  special  purpose,  and  a  few 
with  extraordinary  genius  or  force 
of  character.  Civilization  can  have 
no  tendency  to  prevent  such.births, 
and  it  has  every  tendency  to  dis- 
close them.  Whereas  formerly 
there  were  few  ladders  of  ascent  for 
the  few,  and  none,  or  almost  noncL 
for  the  many;  now,  superior  ana 
original  capacity  can  emerge  at 
numerous  points  from  the  whole 
population. 

in  one  sense,  nevertheless,  '  the 
variety  of  situations'  appears  to  be 
less  tnan  it  was. 

The  drcumstances  vhich  snnoimd 
different  classes  and  individnals  and 
shape  their  characters,  are  daily 
becoming  more  assimilated.  Formerly, 
different  ranks,  different  neighboorhoodlia^ 
different  trades  and  professions,  lired  in, 
what  might  be  called  different  worlds ; 
at  present,  to  a  great  degree,  in  the  same. 
Great  as  are  the  differences  of  position 
which  remain,  they  are  as  nothing  to 
those  which  have  ceased.i* 

The  truth  appears  to  be,  that 
artificial  varieties  of  situation  have 
been  superseded  by  natural  ones, 
conventional  and  local  diflerences 
by  individual  ones ;  and  that  per- 
sonal ability,  personal  energy,  pe- 
culiar genius  and  taste,  are  yearly 
more  favourably  circumstancecL 
One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  say- 
that  the  gradual  disappear^ce  o£ 
national  diversities  of  lif ^  and 
character,  however  undesirable  at 
present,  would  prove  in  the  end  an 
accession  to  the  triumphs  of  in- 
dividual bent  and  power  over 
traditional  and  topical  limitations. 
When  every  county  had  its  own 


*  Anselm  and  Ockham  belong  rather  to  Continental  than  to  Kftg^'ff^  history* 
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dialect,  6very  trade  its  own  laws 
and  government,  every  class  its 
own  peculiar  dress,  there  were 
many  visible  distinctions  among 
the  crowd  which  are  now  eflfeicea^ 
but  they  were  so  many  positive 
restraints  upon  individual  liberty, 
and  the  symbols  of  many  more. 
The  education  of  the  people  of 
Europe  by  nations  has  been  one  of 
the  chief  means  of  their  improve- 
ment ;  but  it  has  been  so,  not  by 
its  exclusions,  but  by  its  inclusions; 
not  by  dividing  men  from  each 
other  as  foreigners,  but  by  uniting 
them  as  fellow-citizens :  by  giving 
to  friendship  and  sympathy  the 
noble  area  of  patriotism,  and  in- 
spiring every  man  with  a  grand 
theme  of  daily  thought. 

The  mechanical  revolution  which 
the  world  has  undergone  and  is 
still  undergoing,the  close  proximity 
of  states,  their  easy  intercourse  and 
common  politics,  although  not  un- 
■attended  with  grave  immediate 
dangers,  combine  with  commerce, 
science,  and  literature  to  enlarge 
the  sphere,  of  every  individuaPs 
interests  and  choice  of  life  and 
liabitation.  The  juxtaposition,  too, 
of  a  variety  of  conflicting  opinions 
has  always  been  found  in  the  long 
run  conducive  to  the  toleration  of 
each,  as  our  own  reli^ous  his- 
tory remarkably  exemphfles.  lie- 
collections  of  the  Eoman  Empire, 
described  by  Gibbon  as  one  vast 
prison,  may  lead  to  misappre- 
hensions respecting  the  prospects 
of  liberty  from  the  tendencies  to 
ultimate  assimilation  perceptible 
in  modem  nations.  That  a  great 
common  country  may  be  a  free  one 
for  all  its  citizens,  the  condition  of 
the  British  Empire  proves.  Even 
in  France,  under  the  present  mon- 
archy, the  msyority  of  the  inhabi- 
tants nave  far  more  real  liberty  than 
when  it  was  divided  into  numerous 
petty  tyrannies,  when  the  weak  were 
always  at  the  mercy  of  the  strong, 
4tnd  the  poor  man  was  plundered 
with  impunity  by  the  nch,  when 
abject  wretchedness.ignorance,and 
superstition  were  tne  inheritance 
of  the  millions,  and  knowledge  and 
independent   thought  were  pass- 


ports to  the  flames.  ^  Moreover,  if 
Prance  is  yearly  coming  closer  to 
England  with  a  centralized  des- 
potism and  an  army  of  conscripts, 
England  is  approaching  France  at 
the  same  pace  with  a  House  of 
Commons,  a  free  press,  and  a 
nation,  as  one  may  say,  of  volun- 
teers, since  the  voluntary  principle 
prevails  in  every  department  of 
British  life.  Meantime  the  ap- 
proximation of  the  countries  has 
had  one  result  which  Adam  Smith, 
though  a  political  economist,  would 
have  rejoiced  to  witness. 

In  barbarous  societies  of  hunters  and 
shepherds,  every  man  is  a  warrior  (he 
said),  and  every  man  too  is  in  some 
measure  a  statesman. 

But  the  division  of  labour,  by 
confining  the  industry  of  the  masses 
to  mechanical  and  sedentary  ope- 
rations, tended,  he  thought, 

to  render  them  incapable  of  any  generous 
and  noble  sentiment,  or  of  forming  any 
judgment  upon  the  great  interests  of  the 
country,  and  to  corrupt  both  the  courage 
of  their  minds  and  the  activity  of  their 
bodies.* 

As  regards  the  public  spirit 
which  animates  each  individual  of 
the  body^  a  hunting  tribe  or  nomad 
horde  might  perhaps  be  compared 
more  justly  with  a  herd  of  buffaloes 
or  a  pack  of  wolves,  than  with  a 
society  of  warriors  and  statesmen. 
But  the  structure  and  situation  of 
English  society  reaUy  tend  to 
render  '  every  man  in  some  measure 
a  statesman,'  and,  if  necessary, 
*  every  man  a  warrior.'  And  this 
takes  place,  not  as  in  the  republics 
of  antiquity,  through  the  inter- 
ference and  compulsion  of  the 
State,  but  by  the  deliberate  choice 
and  voluntary  action  of  the  indi- 
vidual citizen. 

n.  But  if  we  admit  tha,t  the 
character  or  volition  of  individuals 
exercises  a  powerful  and  increasing 
influence  upon  the  progress  of 
society,  must  we  conclude  that 
human  history  is  placed  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  science  1    To 

Sut   the   interposition  of   indivi- 
uality  in  its  most  forcible  instance, 
must  we  incline  to  the  belief  ^  that 
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the  one  fact  that  genius  is  occa- 
sionally present  in  the  world,  is 
enough  to  prevent  our  ever  dis- 
covering any  regular  sequence  in 
human  progress,  past  or  fixture?* 

That  the  frequent  intervention 
of  persons  of  extraordinary  genius 
or  power  does  not  render  a  scientific 
interi)retation  of  the  history  of 
mankind  impossible,  is  the  main 
proposition  to  the  support  of  which 
the  foUowing  arguments  are  meant 
to  contribute  something.  Two  or 
three  preUminary  observations 
must,  however,  be  made.  In  the 
first  place,  science  never  explains 
the  whole  order  or  sequence  of 
things.  It  is  always  only  a  partial 
explanation.  Being  always  pro- 
gressive, it  always  leaves  much  for 
future  discovery.  Moreover,  no 
science,  as  such,  predicts  events 
unconditionally:  or  asserts  un- 
qualified or  undisturbed  sequences 
to  come;t  least  of  all  should  a 
science  of  history,  which  is  by  its 
very  terms  only  an  explanation  of 
the  past,  be  challenged  to  read  the 
future  with  absolute  prescience. 
If  indeed,  from  their  comparatively 
short  and  partial  study  of  human 
nature  and  experience,  statesmen 
and  legislators  can  to  a  certain 
extent  f oretel  events,  can  provide 
for  remote  generations,  and  foresee 
the  operation  of  himian  laws  and 


passions,  it  might  well  be  hoped 
from  philosophy,  acting  systemati- 
cally and  by  the  joint  and  suc- 
cessive labours  of  many  men  of 
genius,  undisturbed  by  personal 
and  transient  interests,  to  look 
still  farther  into  distant  time ;  but 
that  extraordinary  visitations  of  va- 
rious kinds — eartnquakes,  famines, 
pestilences,  wars,  revolutions,  acci- 
dents so  cailedj — are  in  the  present 
state  of  human  knowledge  oeyond 
scientific  prevision,  seems  to  oe  a 
fact  quite  consistent  with  the  pos- 
sibility of  tracing  aregular  sequence 
in  the  past  career  of  nations,  of 
measuring  the  character  of  man- 
kind from  a  great  variety  of  in- 
stances, and  of  judging  how  they 
will  be  affected  and  act  under  cir- 
cumstances analogous  to  those  of 
which  we  have  a  full  account. 
There  may  be  a  science  of  geology, 
though  it  does  not  presume  to 
assert  that  no  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface  will  ever  take  place  from 
causes  below  its  depths  and  above 
its  sphere;  and  some  predictions, 
founded  on  the  expenenced  sta^ 
bility  of  nature,  may  notwithstand- 
ing be  drawn  from  it.  No  astro- 
nomer can  absolutely  insure  to  the 
world  the  continuance  of  its  pre- 
sent climate  and  seasons,  or  even 
the  light  of  the  sun,  for  the  next 
thousand  years ;  yet  astronomy  is 


*  The  Limits  of  Exact  Science  <m  applied  to  History^  P*  42.  In  this  lecture 
Mr.  Kingsley  has  not  confined  his  aiguments  to  the  establishment  of  the  incon- 
trovertible proposition  that  history  cannot  be  made,  by  any  oonceiyable  method, 
the  subject  matter  of  an  exact  science,  properly  so  called,  that  is,  of  a  science  which 
treats  of  laws  or  forces  the  action  of  which  can  be  explained  with  numerical 
precision.  In  this  sense  metaphysics,-  political  economy,  geology,  botany,  physiology, 
and  several  other  branches  of  human  knowledge  and  inquiry,  are  inexact  sciences. 

+  Sir  Geoi>ge  Lewis,  in  his  chapter  'On  Predictions  in  Politics,'  has  put  this 
with  great  clearness.  '  The  anticipations  of  science  are  general,  and  merely  affirm 
that  in  a  hypothetical  and  abstract  state  of  things,  a  certain  cause  will  produce  a 
certain  effect.  ...  In  comparing  the  powers  of  physical  and  political  science,  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  no  science  can  properly  be  said  to  predict  anything.  The 
general  affirmations  of  a  science  apply  indeed  equally  to  the  future  and  to  the  past ; 
but  this  is  true  of  politici^l  as  well  as  physical  science,  so  far  as  human  nature,  tiie 
subject  matter  of  politics,  is  unchangeable.  ...  In  strictness  of  speech,  scientific 
astronomy  merely  determines  and  describes  the  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  laws  of  their  real  and  apparent  motions,  and  predicts  nothing.  By  the 
aid  of  these  laws  and  general  formulee  the  practicsJ  astronomer  and  almanac  maker 
calculate  the  future  events  of  astronomy,  and  refer  them  to  their  computed  terms. 
But  astronomical  theory  itself  makes  no  predictions.  .  .  .  Political  history, 
though  it  does  not  itself  predict  the  future,  furnishes  the  materials  out  of  which 
political  predictions  are  constructed.* — On  the  Method  of  Observation  and  Jteawming 
in  Politics,  vol.  ii.  pp.  329,  332,  338,  350,  &c. 
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a  science  upon  which  we  may  build 
many  calculations  with  the  best 
possible  human  security. 

In  like  manner,  and  with  the 
same,  qualified  certainty,  we  may, 
from  the  past  conduct  of  our  race, 
foretel  that  the  distance  in  time 
between  all  the  capitals  of  Europe 
will  be  shortened  before  the  ter- 
mination of  this  century,  and  that 
so  long  as  men  are  men,  their  ap- 
proximation and  intercourse  with 
each  other  will  have  some  results 
of  a  well-known  character. 

But  the  proper  business  of  his- 
torical philosophy  is  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  past  career,  not  the 
anticipation  of  the  foture  progress, 
of  our  species;  and  in  this,  its 
proper  business,  it  provides  ample 
and  worthy  occupation  for  the 
most  capacious  scientific  genius. 
Already,  for  example,  we  can  trace 
a  regular  sequence  on  the  one  hand 
in  the  events  which  led  to  the  fall 
of  the  Eoman  Empire ;  and  on  the 
other,  in  those  which  have  built  up 
the  Empire  of  Great  Britain ;  but 
it  remains  for  future  researches  to 
explain  the  mystery  of  race,  and 
account  for  the  d^erent  fortunes 
and  mental  constitution  of  the 
Celtic  and  Teutonic  offspring  of  a 
common  ancestry.  Of  this  and 
similar  discoveries  the  student  of 
historv  should  not  despair;  nor 
should  he  forget  that  wherever  he 
is  met  by  inexplicable  difficulties, 
which  for  the  present  he  must 
accept  as  ultimate  facts,  he  is  still 
in  the  true  path  of  science,  whose 
mission  it  is  to  separate  the  dis- 
coverable from  the  undiscovered, 
and  the  operations  of  the  known 
from  those  of  the  unknown  laws 
of  nature.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
is  possible-and  this  is  the  main 
proposition  on  which  the  present 
argument  turns — ^that  the  appear- 
ance, employment,  and  influence  of 
men  of  extraordinary  genius  may 
be  subject  to  ascertainable  social 
conditions,  although  the  secret  of 
their  birt/i  may  be  for  ever  undis- 
covered, and  although  mankind 
may  never  acquire  the  art  which 
the  bees  possess,  of  producing  on 
emergency  an  individual  of  their 
species  gifted  with  inherent  sove- 
reign qualities. 


If,  then,  it  be  suggested  that 
human  science  can  give  no  solution 
of  the  career  of  prodigies  of  human 
genius,  can  trace  no  sequence  be- 
tween their  epochs,  we  are  brought 
to  a  question  of  fact.  We  may 
undoubtedly  conceive  the  appa- 
rition of  human  beings  super- 
human in  their  natural  powers, 
and  exercising,  uncontrolled  by 
their  fellows,  a  permanent  influ- 
ence upon  the  fortunes  of  the  race. 
But  the  proper  inquiry  for  science 
is,  not  what  may  be  conceived,  but 
what  has  really  taken  place.  Have 
men  of  extraordmary  power,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  determmed  their  own 
career,  and  the  contemporary  and 
subsequent  condition  of  the  world  1 
Or  can  it  be  shown,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  antecedent  and  surround- 
ing circumstances  have  uniformly 
determined  the  (quality  of  genius 
which  has  made  itseK  known  and 
felt,  and  the  direction  which  it  has 
taken;  and  that  its  permanent 
effects  fall  likewise  within  the 
cognizance  of  science  1 

Take,  for  example,  Julius  Caesar. 
Is  he  an  unaccountable  pheno- 
menon? Did  his  will  or  genius 
overthrow  the  Commonwealtn  and 
introduce  autocracy]  So  Brutus 
thought  when  he  endeavoured  to  re- 
store the  Eepublic  by  the  death  of 
theusurper.  Butmodemphilosophy 
would  convince  us  that  Csesar 
could  no  more  have  destroyed  the 
KepubKc,  than  Cato  and  Cicero 
coiud  save  it,  or  Brutus  and  Cassius 
restore  it ;  and  that  if  Caesar  owed 
his  abilities  to  nature,  we  must 
ascribe  the  use  he  made  of  them, 
and  his  supremacy  at  Kome,  to  its 

Erevious  history,  and  the  times  he 
ved  in.  The  Eepublic  was  de- 
stroyed already  before  Caesar  had 
attained  to  manhood ;  and  we  can 
trace  a  clear  connexion  between 
the  character  and  situation  of  the 
founders  of  the  city,  the  military 
career  of  their  descendants,  the  de- 
cline of  industry  and  patriotism  in 
a  later  age,  the  rise  of  individuals 
such  as  Marius,  Sylla,  Catiline,  and 
Caesar,  and  of  such  as  Cato,  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  cause. 
When  the  conquests  of  the  Ko- 
mans  had  spread  beyond  Italy,  and 
no    formidable    rival    kept    the 
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safety  of  the  Commoiiwealtli  in 
mind ;  when  the  soldiers  had  been 
but  too  naturally  corrupted  by  de- 
bauchery in  Asia,  and  the  citizens 
by  idleness  and  public  maintenance 
at  home,  or  by  the  bribes  of 
wealthy  candidlates  for  office; 
when,  too,  the  laws  and  adminis- 
tration depended  on  the  votes  of 
men  who  were  Eoman  citizens  only 
in  name,  'the  public  assemblies  be- 
came so  many  conspiracies  against 
the  State;  the  soldiers  were  no 
longer  the  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, but  of  S^lla,  of  Marius,  of 
Pompey,  and  of  Csesar  :  and  as  the 
Kepublic  was  fated  to  destruction, 
the  only  material  question  was  who 
should  have  the  credit  of  over- 
throwing it.**  Order  could  only 
be  restored  by  some  one  who  could 
ma^e  himseli  master  of  all  the 
factions ;  a  general  wish  for  such 
an  arbiter  was  generated ;  and,  as 
Hume  expresses  it,  the  ^eatest 
happiness  the  Eomans  could  look 
for  was  the  despotic  power  of  the 
C8esars.t 

At  the  end  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  when  the  dictatorate  ceased 
for  a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  a 
Caesar  could  no  more  have  made 
himseK  the  sovereign  of  Bome 
than  could  a  Scipio ;  no  more  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  could  have 
made  himseK  the  monarch  of  Great 
Britain  after  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo. But  revolution,  j&ction,  and 
anarchy  ever  create,  first  their 
leaders  and  then  their  con(][uerors  * 
andtbe  passions,  emergencies,  and 
opportunities  of  disorderly  and 
desperate  times  place  a  ladder  to 
bad  eminence  und!er  the  feet  of  men 
like  Caesar,  Cromwell,  and  Napo- 


leon, who,  in  a  tranquil  and  patri- 
otic State,  would  have  been  good 
and  peaceable  citizens.  Had  O'Uon- 
neU  been  bom  the  year  he  died, 
he  might  have  proved  a  bless- 
ing instead  of  a  curse  to  Ireland, 
and  an  object  of  admiration  ana 
esteem  in  England.  England  has  at 
this  hour  her  guiltless  Caesars, 
Cromwells,  Napoleons,  and  O'Con- 
neUs,  as  well  as  her  Wellesleys, 
Nelsons,  dives,  and  Nicholsons. 
A  nation  cannot  be  permanently 
great  which  has  not  at  all  times  in 
reserve  a  stock  of  genius,  energy, 
and  resolution;  which  has  not 
many  children  alwajrs  ready  for 
any  emergency  and  every  oppor- 
tunity. Happy  is  the  nation  which, 
like  England,  has  its  quiver  full 
of  them.  That  England  always 
has  this  vital  element  of  greatness, 
every  crisis  in  her  history  proves — 
the  Great  Kebellion,  the  war  with 
France,  the  Indian  mutiny;  and 
in  civil  life,  the  literature,  philo- 
sophy, commerce,  and  invention  of 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  have 
proved  it. 

Mankind  in  the  mass  want  lead- 
ers always,  and  they  may  count  on 
such  as  they  will  follow.  They  want 
them  in  the  ship,  the  regiment,  the 
factory,  the  shop,  at  school,  in  Par- 
liament, in  courts  of  justice,  in 
science  and  opinion ;  and  they  have 
them.  It  is  the  wants,  the  feelings, 
the  temper,  and  the  condition  of 
the  crowd  that  determine  the  call- 
ing, the  station,  and  the  following 
of  the  individual.  England  evokes 
her  Pitts,  Wellingtons,  and  Peels ; 
and  France  her  two  Napoleons. 
And  the  number  of  great  men, 
good  and  bad,  whom  the  world  has 


*  Montesqmen.     JDedendon  of  the  Jiomcm  Smpire.     Translation.      Chapters 

+  Essay  iii.  Compare  the  following  passage  from  Hegel's  PhUosophy  of  History: — ■ 
'  The  Roman  state,  drawing  its  resources  from  rapine,  came  to  be  rent  asunder  by 
quarrels  about  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  as  there  existed  no  generally  recognised 
and  essential  object  to  which  the  country's  energy  could  be  deyoted,  individualities 
and  physical  force  were  in  the  ascendant.  .  .  .  Great  individuals  now  appear  on  the 
stage,  as  during  the  times  of  the  fall  of  GFreece.  It  was  from  the  disruption  of 
the  commonwealth  that  these  colossal  individualities  arose,  instinctively  impelled  to 
restore  that  political  unity  which  was  no  longer  to  be  found  in  men's  minds.  We  jsee 
the  noblest  men  of  Rome  supposing  Csesar's  rule  to  be  a  merely  adventitious  thing.  • 
•  .  Possessed  by  this  delusion,  Brutus  and  Cassius  assassinated  the  man  whose 
virtues  they  esteemed.  But  it  became  immediately  manifest  that  only  a  nngle  wiU 
eould  guide  the  Roman  state.'  . 
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known  and  loved  or  hated,  is  as 
nothing  compared  with  those  of 
equal  or  greater  genius  for  whom 
it  has  found  no  place  above  ob- 
scurity. 

Yasquez  de  Gama  and  Columbus 
changed  the  paths  of  commerce  and 
its  chief  seats  in  Europe.*  But 
their  discoveries  were  mevitable 
and  necessary,  if  the  actual  dis- 
coverers were  not.  It  was  an  age 
of  maritime  adventure.  For  eighty 

?ears  before  De  Gama's  voyage,  the 
Portuguese  had  laboured  to  find  a 
road  to  the  East  Indies  by  the 
Southern  Ocean  *  and  Bartholomew 
de  Diaz  had  already  turned  the 
Cape.  Columbus  was  bound  on 
the  same  popular  errand  by  another 
road.  He  thought  to  find  a  Wes- 
tern passage  to  uie  Indies,  relying 
on  ancient  authorities,  rumours^  and 
reasoning,  which  must  have  stimu- 
lated other  minds.  A  long  series  of 
naval  enterprises  —  from  that  of 
Sebastian  Cisibot,  who  reached  the 
continent  of  North  America  a  year 
before  Columbus  entered  the  GruK 
of  Faria^  to  that  of  Magellan,  who 
in  the  next  generation  sailed 
through  the  strait  which  bears  his 
name---afford  conclusive  proof  that 
the  discovery  of  America  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  its  actual  ex- 
istence at  one  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  of  the  spirit  which  at  the  other 
side  animated  Europe  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

But  the  Eeformation, — ^was  not 
it  the  work  of  a  single  man  ]  On 
the  contrary,  the  Bef ormation  must 
have  happened  in  England,  in 
Bohemia,  and  in  Switzerland,  had 
Luther  never  beeif  bom :  and  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  nappen  in 
them  without  easily  finding  a  cham- 
pion in  Saxony,  where  so  many 
things  conspired  to  produce  and 
favour  it,  from  the  Elector  to  the 
state  of  the  Empire*  and  from 
Tetzel,  the  vendor  of  indulgences,  to 
the  state  of  the  Papacy.  The  rolls 
of  the  English  Parliament,  thepopu- 
lar  ballads,  the  writings  of  mcliffe 
and  Chaucer,  must  convince  every 
careful  student  that&om  thedeatn 


of  Edward  III,  the  temporal  power 
and  establishment  of  the  Church 
in  this  island  were  doomed,  so  soon 
as  any  circumstance  should  separate 
the  Crown  from  its  alliance ;  and 
that  its  spiritual  power  was  doomed 
so  soon  as  the  cessation  of  war  should 
leave  the  nation  free  to  accomplish 
a  great  revolution,  to  avail  itself  of 
the  new  lights  of  the  age,  to  vent 
the  moral  indignation  accumulating 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  reaUties  of 
the  next  world  the  same  zeal  and 
inquiry  which  it  showed  in  navi- 
g:ation  respecting  the  distant  reaU^- 
ties  of  this  world.  Luther  was  but 
a  single  crater  of  a  volcano  which 
must  have  burst  through  a  hun- 
dred smaller  orifices,  had  not  one 
chief  vent  been  provided  for  its 
fury. 

A  great  reformer  is  the  best  in- 
terpreter of  his  age  and  crisis.  He 
owes  his  power  chiefly  to  the  fact 
that  he  better  understands  than 
other  men  its  natural  drift,  or  is 
more  deeply  and  enthusiastically 
moved  by  the  cause  of  the  people 
he  represents.  Often  he  but  fore- 
sees what  he  appears  to  the  world 
to  accomplish,  confident  of  and 
proving  tne  existence  of  law  and 
sequence  in  the  affairs  of  men. 
And  often  when  the  battle  is  over, 
and  the  conqueror  is  no  more, 
the  position  of  his  followers  is 
not  that  to  which  he  led  them, 
but  that '  which  the  more  lasting 
forces  of  society  decide.  The 
authority  of  Luther  could  not 
^  the  creed  of  Protestantism. 
Napoleon  I.  carried  the  boundaries 
of  France  to  the  Elbe,  but  they  are 
now  what  they  would  have  been 
had  no  Corsican  adventurer  ever 
found  his  way  to  Paris.  And  not 
the  will  of  Napoleon  III.,  but  the 
will  of  France  upon  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  rest  of  Europe  on  the 
other,  and  the  balance  of  European 
power,  will  determine  whether  the 
Frencn  flag  shall  float  over  Ant- 
werp^ Coblentz,  Genoa,  and  Alex- 
andria at  the  end  of  the  present 
century. 


*  'The  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  were  deserted  as  soon  as  those  on  the  western 
eoast  of  Europe  were  opened  to  fleets  from  both  the  Indies.' — ^Heeren's  Historicai 
Researches,    General  Introdnction. 
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Nor  is  it  in  war,  politics,  com- 
merce, and  religion  only,  that  we 
may  trace  the  influence  of  para- 
mount laws  of  human  progress 
upon  the  appearance,  bent,  and 
consequence  of  genius,  and  even 
discern  a  regular  sequence  in  the 
applications  of  the  human  intellect 
to  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants, 
in  the  order  of  their  urgency  and 
imi)ortance.  In  its  early  life  a 
nation  can  accomplish  but  few 
things  at  a  time,  and  must  do  those 
things  first  for  which  there  is  the 
^eatest  need.  It  has  to  secure 
itself  against  its  enemies,  to  form  a 
polity,  establish  order,  fix  the 
rights  of  property,  settle  its  code  of 
morals  and  religious  worship,  to 
build,  to  till  its  fields,  and  manuiac- 
ture  as  well  as  a  rude  people  can, 
before  it  can  have  a  literature  or  a 
literary  tongue.  The  forests  of 
Canada  must  be  cleared  before  they 
can  be  cultivated  or  towns  be  btiilt 
upon  their  ashes ;  and  the  wood- 
man, the  farmer,  and  the  builder, 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer,  must 
have  houses  and  food  before  the 
author  or  the  artist. 

It  is  (says  Hallam)  the  most  striking 
circumstance  in  the  literary  annals  of  the 
dark  ages,  that  they  seem  still  more  de< 
ficient  in  natiye  than  in  acqmred  ability. 
It  woald  be  a  strange  hypothesis  that  no 
man  endowed  with  superior  gifts  of  nature 
lived  in  so  many  ages.  Of  military  and 
civil  prudence,  indeed^  we  are  not  now 
speaking.  But  though  no  man  appeared 
of  genius  sufficient  to  burst  the  fetters 
imposed  by  ignorance  and  bad  taste,  some 
there  must  have  been  who  in  a  happier 
condition  of  literature  would  have  been  its 
legitimate  pride.  We  perceive,  therefore, 
in  the  deficiencies  of  these  virtues,  the 
effect  which  an  oblivion  of  good  models, 
and  the  practice  of  a  false  standard  of 
merit,  may  produce  in  repressing  the 
natural  vigour  of  the  mind.* 


But,  in  truth,  the  cause  of  these 
deficiencies  lay  much  deeper.  *The 
condition  of  hterature'  was  the  re- 
sult of  the  condition  of  society. 
How  could  there  be  a  burst  of 
literary  genius  when  the  vernacular 
language  was  unfit  for  literary  use, 
when  tne  masses  were  engrossed  in 
war  or  agriculture,  when  '  military 
and  civu  prudence'  absorbed  the 
minds  of  the  chief  laity ;  and.  the 
only  educated  portion  of  society — 
the  clergy — ^lived  in  cloisters,  wrote 
in  Latin,  were  subject  to  rapine, 
had  a  dailv  round  of  sacerdotal  ana 
ministerial  of&ces,  were  governed 
by  theology  in  all  their  studies,  and 
were  not  only  the  priests,  but  the 
schoolmasters,  the  physicians,  and 
the  lawyers  oi  mankind  ? 

The  law  especially  demanded  all 
the  intellectual  energies  of  our  an- 
cestors which  theology  could  spare : 
and  GlanviUe,  Bracton,  Fleta,  ana 
Andrew  Home  were  of  necessity 
much  earlier  products  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind  than  GowerandChaucer^ 
because  protection  and  justice  seem 
more  necessary  to  men  than  refined 
amusement,  and  because  ruder 
minds  can  supi)ly  the  former  than 
the  latter.  This  phenomenon  has 
exhibited  itself  in  every  country 
which  has  run  a  historical  career. 
The  Eomans  applied  to  Greece  for 
help  in  law  some  centuries  before 
thev  sought  its  art  and  literature,t 
and  in  America  there  were  nume- 
rous native  lawyers  before  there  was 
one  native  author  deserving  of  the 
name.}!  Hence  we  need  be  at  no 
loss  to  understand  the  futile  com- 
plaint of  Innocent  lY.,  in  1254, 
^  to  all  the  prelates  of  France,  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Wales,  Spain,  and 
Hungary,  that  his  ears  nad  been 
stunned  with  reports  that  great 
multitudes  of  the  clergy^  neglecting 


*  History  of  Literature^  chapter  i.  part  i. 

f  <  To  the  close  of  the  £epublic  the  law  was  the  sole  field  for  all  ability,  except 
the  special  talent  of  a  capacity  for  generalship.' — Cambridge  Essays^  1856,  p.  37 ; 
where  the  fact  is  eloquently  explained  by  Mr.  Sumner  Maine.  And  see  his  Ancient 
Law^  p.  361. 

X  In  1775,  Burke  said,  in  his  speech  on  conciliation  with  America, — 'In  no 
country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  is  the  law  so  general  a  study.  The  profession  is 
numerous  and  powerful,  and  in  most  provinces  it  takes  the  lead.  All  who  read 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  smattering  in  that  scionoe.  I  have  been  told  by  an  eminent 
bookseller  that  in  no  branch  of  his  business,  after  tracts  of  popular  devotion,  were  so- 
many  books  as  those  on  the  law  exported  to  the  plantations.* 
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theologv,  crowded  to  hear  lectures 
on  secular  laws :  and  that  bishops 
advanced,  none  out  such  as  were 
either  advocates  or  professors  of 
law.'  Eoge^r  Bacon  in  the  same  age 
lamented  that  naturial  science  had 
no  followers,  while  those  of  civil 
law  were  numberless :  and  his  own 
exception  confirms  the  rule  that 
the  occupations  and  success  of 
genius  are  determined  not  by,  but 
for  it,  through  conditions  not  be- 
yond detection.  Why  did  he  strive 
m  vain  to  found  a  scnool  of  physi- 
cal inquiry  ]  Why  were  the  mental 
powers  of  Europe  given  for  cen- 
turies either  to  forensic  art,  or  to 
endless  controversy  respecting  the 
nature  of  abstractions  ?  Why  did 
the  second  Bacon  withhold  his  in- 
ductive power  in  a  flattering  Court, 
and  on  the.  eve  of  a  revolution, 
from  political  speculation)  What 
accounts  for  the. late  appearance  of 
■uch  philosophers  as  Newton,  Davy, 
Faraaay,  Adam  Smith,  Bentham, 
and  John  Stuart  Mill?  The  age 
must  be  ripe. for  the  man.  Boger 
Bacon's  instance,  a  marvellous  ano- 
maly in  history,  proves  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  most  powerful  and 
fertile  genius  to  lead  the  energies 
of  a  people  into  a  channel  for  wmch 
they  are  unfitted  by  previous  edu- 
cation, by  hereditary  and  prevailing 
taste,  oy  more  .urgent  wants,  fand- 
fdl.  or  real,  by  personal  interests, 
and  by  the  general  structure  oi 
society.  On  a  threadbare  and  un- 
profitable argument  the  schoolmen 
of  his  epoch  lavished  an  amount  of 
intellectual  activity  and  power 
which  at  a  later  period  would  have 
sufficed  to  rear  a  true  and  fruitful 
philosophy  of  nature.  Necessity 
seems  surely  not  too  strong  a  term 
to  designate  the  stress  of  all  the 
forces  which  sway  the  movements 
of  the  human  faculties.  ^  The  domi- 
nant ideas  and  associations  of  the 
time  and  i^lace,  the  help  or. hin- 
drance which  individual  genius 
meets  from  other  minds,  the  appli- 
ances at  hand,  the  things  already 
done,  the  reward  and  countenance, 
or  the  condemnation  and  organized 
resistance  of  the  world  around,  are 
inevitable  guides  or  masters.  There 
could  be  no  Demosthenes  or  So- 
crates  without   an   Athens;     no 


Cicero  without  a  Boman  forum,  a 
senate,  and  the  aid  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy. There  could  be  no  ^hak- 
speare  in  a  rude  and  illiterate, .  a 
priest-ridden  or  a  puritanical  age, 
nor  among  a  fierce  democracy  or  a 
servile  populace,  nor  in  a  nation 
without  a  history  and  a  heart,  nor 
yet  in  one  without  some  mixture  of 
Paganism  with  Christianity.  There 
could  have  been  no  Newton  before 
Kepler,  Galileo,  and  the  telescope; 
no  Adam  Smith  until  trade,  wealth, 
and  civil  liberty  had  reached  a  high 
development:  no  Mill  before  Adam 
Smith  and  Francis  Bacon.  Until 
the  eighteenth  century  geolo^  had 
neither  eyes  nor  tongue;  m  the 
fourteenth,  Davy,  Herschel,  and 
Faraday  would  have  been  alche- 
mists, astrologers,  sorcerers,  or  no- 
thing; and  before  the  twelfth  a 
Walter  Scott  or  Bulwer  Lytton 
must  have  embellished  lives  of 
saints  with  marvellous  fiction  to 
achieve  a  literary  reputation.  In 
1849,  Garibaldi  fought  in  vain: 
three  years  ago  he  would  have  diea 
obscure;  and  without  the  ItaJy, 
France,  and  England  of  his  time, 
his  power  would  be  less  at  this 
hour  than  that  of  any  priest  in 
Naples.  What  he  might  have  been 
as  the  child  of  nature,  we  cannot 
guess ;  as  the  child  of  history,  he  is 
what  he  is.  All  the  memories  of  his 
country,  all  the  aspiratiots  of  his 
age  for  national  and  human  free- 
dom, have  inspired  his  heroic,  soul. 
These  are  out  a  few  faint  in- 
dications of  the  nature  of  the 
proofs  that  might  be  collected  in  a 
longer  argument.  They  tend,  it  is 
hoped,  to  show  that  although  the 

Purposes  and  aims  of  society  have 
ecome  more  numerous  and  its 
machinery  more  complex,  yet  indi- 
vidual energy  does  not  disturb  the 
order  of  history,  and  that  the 
science  contended  for  remains  as 
possible  when  it  has  to  account'  for 

treat  numbers  of  men,  each  with  a 
efinite  function  and  a  distinct 
character^  as  when  the  phenomena 
to  which  it  is  applied  consist  merely 
of  a  vast  level  crowd  upon  the 
one  hand,  and  a  few  tyrants  or  pro- 
tectors on  the  other.  The  time  may 
come  when  an  exhaustive  analysis 
of  the  memorials  of  our  race  shall 
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enable  US  to  explain  as  easily  the 
causes  which  now  elicit  the  most 
varied  genius  firom  the  multitude 
in  Western  Europe,  as  those  which 
once  stifled  it  in  England,  and  still 
stifle  it  in  Ohina^  Tiurkey,  Austria, 
and  Russia. 

But  this  view  of  history,  as  dis- 
closing law  and  sequence  through- 
out ^e  progress  of  mankind, 
proceeds  on  a  conception  of  the 
causes  of  the  movement  differing 
widely  fix)m  the  intellectual  theory 
of  a  learned  writer.*  What  the 
acquisitions  of  the  human  intellect, 
what  the  progress  of  knowledge 
would  have  been,  without  human 
interests  and  wants,  without  the 
passions,  impulses,  and  hopes  which 
actuate  mankind,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  surmise.  We  can  frame  no 
idea  what  motives  would  stimula,te 
the  labour  and  direct  the  inquiries 
of  purely  intellectual  beings.  In 
truth,  civilization  comes  of  a  most 

Sromiscuous  origin;  and  we  can 
iscover  in  the  career  of  nations 
the  co-operation  towards  a  common 
end  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
forces.  To  make  men  noble  and 
enlightened  citizens  of  an  opulent 
and  happ3r  commonwealth,  is  the 
work  of  civilization  viewed  as  a 
result.  But  as  a  process  what  has 
it  been  ?  How  has  it  been,  in  fact, 
accomplished  1  By  men  uncivilizea 


at  first ;  by  instinct  and  necessity, 
more  often  than  by  reason  or  fore- 
thought ;  by  the  conflict  and  even* 
tual  reconciliation  of  many  x)assions 
and  ideas;  by  courage,  enterprise, 
and  patient  industry;  bv  exp^ 
nence,  suffering,  a  thousand 
failures,  and  by  exhausting  all  the 
paths  of  error;  by  chivalry  and 
commerce,  war  and  peace :  by  the 
dispersion  and  ag^egation  of  man- 
kind, and  the  mixture  of  hostile 
races ;  by  the  overthrow  of  ancient 
empires,  and  the  occupation  of  their 
seats,  sometimes  by  fresh  and 
vigorous  barbarians,  sometimes  by 
the  soldiers  of  a  highly  cultivated 
people;  by  crimes  and  virtues, 
sordid  cares  and  generous  aims; 
by  homely  affections  and  by  public 
spirit;  by  faith  and  doubt;  by 
learning  and  material  wealth;  by 
the  useful  and  the  sublime  and 
beautiful ;  by  soaring  genius  and 
by  common  sense.  Such  and  so 
various  have  been  the  human 
agencies  which  have  contributed  to 
the  immrovement  of  the  humaa 
world.  •  ^Beneath  the  seeming  chaos 
of  its  current  history,  philosophy 
detects  already  some  evidence  of 
such  general  order  and  conse* 
quence  for  good,  as  a  deeper  faith 
in  a  superior  Providence  than  in 
the  human  intellect  might  lead  a 
plain  man  to  expect, 

T.  E.  C.  L. 


*  'The  advance  of  ciyilizatioii  solely  depends  on  the  acquisitions  of  the  human 
intellect,  and  on  the  extent  to  which  those  acqnisltiojis  are  diffosed.* — Buckie's 


History  of  Civilization,  vol.  i.  p.  307. 
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THE  Polish  question,  which  has 
now  again  after  a  lapse  of  thirty 
years  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Europe,  by  the  massacres  which 
have   lately  taken   place   in   the 
streets  of  Warsaw,  is  of  far  greater 
importance  to  the  world  than  it 
would  appear  to  be,  if  judged  of  by 
the  slight  notice  at  first  taken  of 
these  atrocities  in  foreign  countries. 
The  magnitude  of  the  question  was, 
however,  cleariyseen  by  the  French 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  who 
is  said  to  have  observed  upon  the 
receipt  of  the  telegram  announcing 
these  massacres  at  Warsaw,  *The 
Polish   question   has   obtained  a 
priority   over   the   Eastern    one,' 
This   remark  proves  that  in  the 
Minister's  mind  the  two  questions 
are  intimately  connected :  and  per- 
haps an  inference  might  be  drawn 
from  it  of  some  secret  understand- 
ing with  Eussia  as  to  the  future  of 
Turkey,  but  he  manifestly  concludes 
that  without  internal  quiet  and  pro&k 
t)erit7Eussiacanmakenoag^essive 
step  m  the  East.    The  condition  of 
her  finances^  and  the  emancipation 
of  the  serfs,  already  afforded  some 
security  to  Europe  that  she  would 
not  attempt    anything   requiring 
material  efforts  beyond  her  own 
frontier;   but    the  addition  of  a 
Polish  question  is  conclusive. 

This  being  the  case,  Europe 
should  watch  attentively  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Poles,  and  England 
especially  is  interested  in  them, 
suspicious  as  she  is  of  the  designs 
of  France  and  Eussia  in  the  East. 

England  has,  however,  looked  on 
with  great  apparent  indifference, 
caused  by  want  of  enlightenment 
as  to  the  true  condition  and  state 
of  things  in  Poland.  She  has  been 
amused  by  tele^a^hic  announce- 
ments inher  leading  journal,  in  large 
type,  of  a  so-called  *  Insurrection  in 
Poland,'  where  there  has  been  no 
jnsuirection ;  and  with  particulars 
as  to  the  benevolent  intentions  of  * 
the  Emperor  of  Eussia  for  his 
Polish  subjects,  and  the  steps  he  is 
taking  for  the  '  emancipation  of  the 
8er&  in  Poland,'  when  serfdom  has 
not  existed  within  the  kingdom  of 
Polandfor  more  than  half-arcentury, 


having    been    abolished    by    the 
Emperor  Napoleon  in  1806, 

The  grievances  of  the  Poles  under 
Eussian  government  are  so  deep, 
and  have  been  so  little  probed  and 
brought  to  light  before  the  world, 
that  it  cannot  fEiil  to  assist  the 
cause  of  humanity  and  civilization 
to  expose  them. 

The  liberty  of  the  subject  in 
Poland  is  infringed  by  an  ununited 
despotism :  the  law  of  the  land  is 
the  Code  JSapoUon,  but  it  has  been 
in  abeyance  ever  since  the  unhappy 
revolution  of  1831.  The  people 
have  since  been  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  siege,  subject  to  arrest,  imprison- 
ment, and  deportation  to  Sberia, 
at  the  will  of  the  Viceroy;  the 
process  being  to  examine  them 
before  a  secret  tribunal  constantly 
sitting  in  the  citadel  of  Warsaw, 
upon  the  confidential  report  of 
which  their  persons  are  disposed  of 
by  the  simple  order  of  the  Viceroy. 
During  the  government  of  Prince 
Paskiewitch  under  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  this  power  was  freely  exer- 
cised; instances  then  occurred  of 
respectable  and  peaceable  inhabi- 
tants beingimprisoned  and  deported 
for  want  of  respect  in  not  raising 
their  hats  on  the  passage  of  the 
Viceroy  through  the  streets. 

It  is  true  this  power  has  not  been 
much  exercised  since  the  accession 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  II., 
under  the  government  of  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy,  Prince  (Jortchakoff. 
Although  an  occasional  banishment 
of  some  unfortunate  individual,  who 
perhaps  might  have  received  severe 
punishment  if  he  had  been  judged 
by  the  legal  tribunals,  would  excite 
the  sympathy  of  the  Poles,  and 
warn  them  at  the  same  time  that 
the  machinery  existed  for  torturing 
them  if  they  should  for  a  moment 
forget  the  weight  of  their  tormen- 
tor's iron  hand. 

There  is  no  security  for  property 
in  the  kingdom;  the  legal  tribunals 
of  the  countiy  are  superseded  by  a 
Senate,  or  high  court  of  appeal, 
composed  entirely  of  old  Eussian 
generals,  old  men  worn  out  in  the 
military  service  of  the  Emperor,  who 
have  been  placed  as  judges  in  the 
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highest  conrt  of  appeal,  so  as  to 
secure  them  the  enjoyment  of  good 
salaries  for  the  rest  of  their  uves 
at  the  expense  of  the  Polish,  and 
therefore  to  the  great  relief  of  the 
Imperial  treasury. 

Li  all  important  Questions,  whe- 
ther civil  or  criminal,  brougnt  for 
decision  before  this  tribunal,  a 
canvas  is  resorted  to;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  whenever  the 
Government  or  even  a  high  govern- 
ment official  is  interested,  the 
judgment  always  is  certain,  what- 
ever may  be  the  justice  of  the 
case. 

Property  is  also  rendered  uncer- 
tain by  the  imposition  of  arbitrary 
taxes,  and  by  the  system  of 
government  interference  in  all 
the  private  concerns  of  the  citizens. 
For  instance,  a  very  large  question, 
involving  the  fate  of  all  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  as  also  that  of 
all  the  peasants,  nas  lately  been 
under  consideration — ^that  of  abo- 
lishing the  soccage  tenures,  imder 
which  the  gteat  mass  of  the  peasants 
farm  their  holdings.  The  Emperor 
Nicolas  gave  these  tenures  by  a 
stroke  of  his  pen  the  character  of 
perpetual  holdings,  and  the  Govern- 
ment now  wish  to  abolish  or  com- 
mute the  dues  by  a  somewhat 
similar  process,  without  consulting 
either  of  the  parties  interested. 

Again,  the  city  of  Warsaw  has 
been  taxed  several  times  for  the 
same  service.  After  the  revolution 
of  183 1,  the  Emperor  decreed  the 
construction  of  the  citadel  at  the 
expense  of  the  citv;  the  troops 
were  then  quartered  on  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  finding  this  inconvenient, 
the  Government  erected  barracks, 
and  decreed  that  a  *  quartering*  tax 
should. be  levied  upon  the  people 
to  pay  for  the  expense  of  the 
buildings,  the  name  given  to  the 
tax  clearly  indicating  its  object. 
This  decree  was  considered  a  boon 
in  comparison  with  the  constant 
annoyance  derived  from  giving 
quarters  in  their  houses  to  the 
troops.  The  barracks  have  been 
built,  occupied,  and  paid  for  years 
ago,  but  tne  quartering  tax  con- 
tinues. 

Some  few  persons  having  been 
killed  in  the  Elng's  Palace  during 


the  revolution  of  1831,  the  Emperor 
Nicolas,  who  affected  always  the 
greatest  horror  of  bloodshed,  deter- 
mined never  to  occupy  it.  He 
therefore  gave  it  as  a  present  to  the 
city  of  Warsaw,  thereby  relieving 
the  Imperial  treasury  of  the  e35)ense 
of  maintaining  it.  Tlie  Viceroy 
occupies  it,  the  city  repairs  and 
maintains  it  at  an  annual  expense 
sufficient  to  enrich  several  govern- 
ment employ^,  and  was  further 
called  upon  for  years  to  pay  the 
[  quartermg'  tax  for  the  Viceroy,  as 
if  he  were  not  in  the  occupation  of 
a  Government  residence.  Well 
may  the  citizens  declare  that  a  few 
such  presents  would  ruin  them. 

A  very  heavy  toll  was  imposed 
many  years  ago  upon  all  horses  or  , 
vehicles  entering  the  city  barriers, 
which  it  was  expressly  dedarea 
was  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
a  bridge  to  connect  the  city  with 
the  large  suburb  of  Prague  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Vistula. 

The  inhabitants  were  pleased  at 
the  prospect  of  the  bridge  being 
constructed,  as  some  of  the  chi^ 
supplies  to  meet  their  daily  wants 
are  dependent  on  the  communica- 
tion across  the  river,  which  is  fre- 
quently intercepted  for  ^days,  and 
even  weeks,  by  running  ice. 

The  tax  has  been  levied  for  years, 
and  would  have  sufficed  to  pay  for 
several  bridges,  but  last  jesa  when 
the  bridge  was  commenced,  no 
funds  were  forthcoming ;  the  un- 
happy town  was  called  upon  to 
contribute  from  some  other  source 
for  the  erection  of  their  bridge,  and 
the  toll  at  the  barriers  is  continued 
as  if  it  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
the  bridge. 

In  the  same  way  heavy  taxes 
have  been  imposed  for  the  supply 
of  gas,  water,  and  for  drainage,  but 
the  town  is  barely  lighted,  has  a 
most  scanty  water  supply,  and  does 
not  possess  a  single  sewer. 

These  are  cited  only  as  showing 
the  manner  in  which  Grovemment 
interferes  with  property,  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  proprietors, 
but  without  consulting  them,  or 
giving  them  any  control  over  tiieir 
expenditure,  or  even  going  through 
the  form  of  giving  them  that  for 
which  they  nominally  pay.     The 
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whole  system  is  one  of  plunder  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Government  em- 
ployes ;  if  this  be  carried  on  under 
the  eye  of  the  Viceroy  in  the  capital, 
what  must  it  be  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages,  where  the  same 
system  is  at  work  by  men  who 
play  into  each  other's  hands,  and 
prevent  all  complaints  or  even 
murmurs,  by  the  power  they  pos- 
sess of  depriving  by  a  false  and 
secret  denunciation  any  refractory 
Pole  of  liberty,  even  for  life. 

Another  and  very  great  cause  of 
complaint  arises  from  the  obstacles 
raised  by  Government  to  prevent 
the  education  of  the  country.  A 
system  was  elaborated  during  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  Nicolas, 
and  continues  in  operation,  having 
for  its  avowed  object  the  dena- 
tionalizing of  the  roles,  by  check- 
ing their  intellectualprogress,  and 
educating  them  with  Bussian  views 
by  Russian  masters. 

With  this  view  the  University 
was  aboHshed,  the  national  Hbrary 
plundered  and  removed  to  Peters- 
-burg,  and    an    enactment  issued 
prohibiting  any  person  from  teach- 
mg  for  hire  umess  approved  by 
the  Government  authorities.    The 
result  has  been  that  there   have 
since  been  no  students  of  law,  and 
when  the  existing  *  advocates' — ^who 
Are   all  aged  men,    having   com- 
menced their  careers   before   the 
revolution  of  183 1 — shall  have  died 
out,  there  will  oe  no  professional 
class  of  men  in  the  country  con- 
versant with  its  laws.    The  medi- 
cal school  has  Only  been  re-esta- 
blished within  the  last  two  years, 
and  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  medical  and  surgical 
practitioners  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   The  young  men  of  the  better 
classes  have  no  good  schools  which 
they  can  frequent,  and  except  in 
the  wealthier   families   who    can 
afford  private   tutors,  the   young 
men  of  the  present  generation  have 
grown  up  with  a  stinted  education 
that  is  painful  to  witness,  and  are 
driven,  from  want  of  intellectual 
acquirements  and  means  of  em- 
ploving    themselves,   to  frivolous 
ana  dissipating  amusements  which 
the  Government  seeks  to  provide 
for  them  by  keeping  a  paid  corps 
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of  ballet-dancers  and  players.  It 
will  surprise  English  readers  to 
learn  that  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment attaches  so  much  consequence 
to  the  education  of  the  youth  by 
this  means,  that  the  actors  and 
corps  de  ballet  in  Warsaw  consti- 
tute the  command  of  a  Lieutenant- 
General  decorated  with  eight  or 
nine  grand  cordons. 

The  education  of  the  lower 
classes  receives  an  equal  share  of 
attention.  The  village  school- 
master must  receive  his  diploma 
from  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  as  a  Government  official,  there* 
fore,  becomes  a  spy  and  informer. 
Happy,  then,  the  benevolent  pro- 

Erietor  who,  anxious  for  the  wel- 
tre  of  his  peasants,  and  desirous 
to  establish  a  school,  has  a  teacher 
sent  to  his  village,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  who  can  scarcely  read  or 
write,  and  happier  still  if  he  can 
be  debauched  by  money  and  a 
liberal  supply  of  wodka  (a  species 
of  cheap  gm),  in  which  case  he  may 
allow  another,  without  complaint, 
to  do  his  work  for  him. 

To  such  courses  as  this  a  bene- 
volent Polish  gentleman  mitst  have 
recourse  if  he  desires  to  improve 
the  intellectual  condition  of  his 
peasants.  Can  anything  be  more 
degrading  ?  Can  anything  be  more 
galling  to  a  people  than  to  see 
themselves  systematically  driven 
back  in  the  scale  of  civilization, 
and  that  in  close  contact  with  the 
German  race,  who  are  making 
rapid  progress,  who  immigrate  into 
their  country,  and  are  gradually 
absorbing  aU  trades  and  occupa- 
tions requiring  art  and  skill  ?  It  is 
from  no  want  of  ingenuity  on  the 
part  of  the  Poles  that  this  is  the 
case.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  by 
nature  ingenious,  and  not  averse  to 
work  if  well  treated ;  but  without 
liberty  of  person    or  security  of 

Eroperty,  the  desire  of  acauisition 
as  been  checked,  and  a  habit  of 
indolence  and  carelessness  gene- 
rated which  strikes  all  strangers 
on  their  first  arrival  in  the  country, 
and  leads  them  to  observe  that  the 
Pole  is  indifferent  to  gain,  provided 
he  can  supply  his  absolute  neces- 
sities, and  the  means  for  getting 
drunk  upon  occasion. 
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This  is  the  result  of  Eussian 
gOTemment  and  education;  the 
present  move,  however,  shows  that 
it  has  not  been  successful  in  de- 
nationalizm^  the  people. 

Their  national  traditions  are  too 
powerftd,  and  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  nobility  too  strong, 
to  be  subverted  by  such  barbanc 
means  as  these.    The  hatred  of  the 
peasant  against  the  foreigner  who 
oppresses  him  is  kept  alive  by  the 
constantly  recurring    conscription 
for  the  array,  which  takes  away  the 
best  young  men  in  the  country, 
tearing  them  from   their   homes, 
from  tneir  fathers,  mothers,  wives, 
and  children — ^from  all  they  hold 
most  dear  on  earth — and  sending 
them   three   thousand    miles    on 
foot  across  the  treeless,  shrubless 
steppes  of  Russia,  and  across  the 
mighty    Caucasus,  to   oppress   in 
their  turn  tribes  and    people   of 
whose  names  they  had  never  neard, 
with  the  ultimate  prospect  after 
fifteen    years  —  if   they   survive, 
which  not  one  in  fifty   does— oi 
having  to  take  this   long  dreary 
march  back  again  to  the  home  of 
their  youth'  that  home  which  has 
liaunted     tne     unhappy     exile's 
dreams  for  years,  but  which  they 
find  so  changed  they  know  it  not, 
and  in  which  they  are  no  longer 
tnown,  but  being  worn  out,  fre- 
quently mutilated  by  wounds,  and 
incapable  of  work,  and  without 
any  pension  or  means  of  support, 
are  too  often  received  and   sup- 
ported as  a  religious  duty,  and  be- 
come a  heavy  charge  upon  their 
impoverished  relations. 

The  unhappy  forced  conscript 
serves  his  term  at  a  nominal  wage 
of  three  roubles  (about  nine  shil- 
lings) ^er  annum,  of  which  he  is 
lucky  if  he  receive  half ;  and  at  the 
end  of  his  service,  whatever  his 
state — whether  able-bodied  or  dis- 
abled by  loss  of  health  or  limbs — 
is  cast  adrift  upon  society  without 
80  much  as  one  copeck  in  his 
pocket,  but  with  the  great  boon  of 
freedom,  which  consists  in  his 
being  free  to  roam,  in  his  having 
therefore  no  legal  status  in  any 
village  commune,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence too  frequently,  with  the  im- 
perious necessity  imposed  upon  him 


of   robbing  to   supply   the   food 
essential  to  his  existence. 

The  Polish  peasant's  antipathy 
to  the  Russian  rule  is  also  kept 
alive  by  the  iniquitous  system  of 
quartering  the  troops  on  the  vil- 
lagers generally  throughout  the 
country,  when  they  are  not  actually 
in  camp.  The  Russian  Government 
finds  this  an  economical  system  as 
coiopared  with  building  barracks  ; 
and  the  officers  who  command  the 
troops  find  that  they  are  thus  en- 
abled to  *  economize,'  as  they  ex- 
press it,  upon  the  provisions  of 
their  men  and  the  forage  of  their 
horses;  or  in  other  words,  they 
make  a  good  round  sum  of  money 
from  these  sources,  leaving  their 
men  and  horses  to  feed  as  best  they 
can  upon  the  inhabitants. 

The  writer  knows  a  case  where 
several  Russian  soldiers  came  by 
mistake  to  a  foreign  resident's 
house  for  a  billet.  They  were  re- 
fused admission ;  but  the  foreigner 
having  spoken  to  them  with  kind- 
ness, they  implored  him  for  food  to 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  appe- 
tites. He,  being  a  benevolent  man, 
ordered  them  food,  when  the  sol- 
diers fell  on  more  like  voracious 
beasts  than  men,  and  kissed  his 
hands,  and  thanked  him  for  such  a 
meal,  they  themselves  said^  as  they 
had  never  tasted  in  their  lives. 
The  meal  was  a  sufficiency  of  plain 
coarse  bread  and  meat. 

Such  facts  as  these  speak  for 
themselves ;  but  the  demoralization 
of  the  country  is  encouraged  by 
the  premiums  secured  in  large  for- 
tunes by  the  corrupt  practices  of 
Government  officials.  Within  a 
few  years  a  step  was  taken  by  the 
Government  with  a  view  to  abolish- 
ing the  distinction  between  Poland 
and  Russia.  Previously  the  Polish 
customs  revenues  were  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  Russian;  one  tariff 
was  in  force  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  and  another  in  Russia,  and 
a  line  of  frontier  subsisted  between 
Poland  and  Russia;  so  that  a 
foreigner  entering  Russia  through 
Poland  was  subject  to  two  exami- 
nations on  two  distinct  frontiers. 

The  prevalent  idea  had  been  to 
keep  tne  Poles  in  the  kingdom 
separate  from  their  fellow  country- 
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men  in  Lithuania,  Podolia,  and  the 
Ukraine,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
separate  both  by  a  Chipese  wall  of 
passports  and  customs  dues  from 
Western  Europe. 

Considering  that  this  process  had 
accomplished  its  purpose,  and  that 
the  8;^mpathies  of  the  Poles  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  frontier  had  been 
sufficiently  eradicated,  the  Emperor 
Nicolas  abolished  the  frontier  be- 
tween Russia  and  Poland^  and  ad- 
vanced the  Russian  frontier  to  the 
western  limit  of  Poland.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  a  whole  army  of 
Russian  officials  have  been  provided 
for  and  have  made  their  fortunes ;  a 
greater  field  is  opened  for  the  cor* 
ruption  of  the  Poles ;  but,  contrary 
to  the  expectation  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  removal  of  the  frontier 
having  &cilitated  the  intercommu- 
nication of  the  Poles,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Lithuanian  provinces 
again  look  to  Warsaw  as  their 
capital,  and  their  hearts  are  found 
to  oeat  as  strong  as  ever  with  patri- 
otic throbs  for  the  reconstruction 
of  their  Polish  nationalitv. 

The  feeling  of  antipathy  against 
the  Russian  invader  is  fostered  also 
by  the  difference  in  religion.  The 
ereat  mass  of  Poles  are  Roman 
Catholic ;  a  great  number  of  whom 
are  of  the  sect  known  as  *  United 
Greeks,'  especially  in  the  Lithu- 
anian provmces  ;  these,  being  in 
communion  with  Rome,  and  ac- 
knowledging the  Pope  as  their 
spiritual  chief,  form  a  powerful 
sect,  between  which  and  the  ortho- 
dox Greek  church — ^the  church  of 
the  State — ^there  is  an  antipathy 
great  in  proportion  to  the  slight 
difference  of  their  creeds. 

The  Roman  Catholics  have  been 
aggrieved  by  suspension  for  years 
in  the  nomination  of  bishops^  but 
the  United  Greeks  are  positively 
oppressed  by  violent  efforts  to  make 
them  conform  to  the  national 
church. 

Scenes  have  occurred  since  the 
accession  of  the  present  Emperor, 
and  with  his  personal  approbation, 
in  which  peasants  have  been  flogged 
and  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
commumcate  in  the '  orthodox  com- 
munion.' 

One  occurred   in  1858,  in  the 


government  of  Witepsk,  which  is 
hardly  to  be  credited  m  the  present 
century  and  in  the  reign  of  a  sove- 
reign renowned  for  his  '  good  inten- 
tions.' The  inhabitants  of  a  village, 
Dziemowitze,f ormerly  of  the  United 
Greek  communion,  and  acknow- 
ledging the  Pope  as  their  spiritual 
chief,  but  nominally  converted  by 
harsh  measures  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Nicolas  to  orthodoxy, 
showed  sijgns  of  apostasy,  and  ac- 
tually petitioned  tne  present  Em- 
peror tor  permission  to  return  to 
their  former  religion,  which  in 
secret  the^  had  always  professed. 
Their  petition  was  refused ;  but  the 
peasants  notwithstanding  aposta- 
tized, and  a  commissioner,  M. 
Steherbinn,  was  sent  to  inquire 
into  the  affair,  and  if  possible  bring 
the  people  back  to  the  true  ortho- 
dox national  Church. 

M.  Steherbinn  visited  the  coun- 
try, and  drew  up  a  report  for  the  in^* 
formation  of  the  Emperor,  in  which 
he  detailed  the  steps  he  had  taken, 
by  imprisonment  and  otherwise, 
with  the  assistance  of  gendarmes, 
&c.,  but  without  one  single  eccle- 
siastic, to  convince  or  convert  the 
people,  and  bring  them  back  from 
the  error  of  their  ways. 

In  his  report  to  the  Emperor, 
M.  Steherbinn  writes — 

Of  the  three  most  intractable  apostates 
incarcerated  by  me  in  the  prison  of 
Witepsk,  two  expressed  repentance. 
They  were  conducted  to  the  confessional 
and  holy  communion  by  myself;  God 
aided  me  in  the  accomplishment  of  this 
surprising  work,  which  no  one  at  Witepsk 
expected.  The  importance  of  the  success 
is  incontestible  if  regarded  both  from  a 
religious  and  political  point  of  view. 
The  apostasy  was  about  assuming  large 
proportions.  It  already  menaced  the 
dissolution  of  the  union  of  the  united 
Greek  Church  with  orthodoxy  effected  in 
1839. 

On  this  part  of  the  report  the 
Emperor  Alexander  IT.  wrote  with 
his  own  hand,  '  These  prudent  and 
truly  Christian  proceedings  do 
great  honour  to  M.  Steherbinn.' 

The  result  of  this  inquiry  was  a 
series  of  recommendations,  the  first 
of  which  only  will  be  cited  as 
illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  the 
whole:  *In  case   an  entire   con^-* 
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niTine  or  village  shall  secede  from 
the  orthodox  church,  it  shall  be 
lawful  to  send  the  heads  of  families 
•into  the  convents  of  Great  Russia, 
in  order  to  make  them  embrace  the 
orthodox  Greek  faith:'  to  which 
was  appended  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  JSmperor,  *  Put  into  execu- 
tion, if  necessary :'  thus  sanctioning 
the  ruin  of  wnole  families  by  the 
unlimited  torture  of  their  chiefs. 

Religious  persecution  is  not  con- 
fined to  pure  Poles,  but  is  used 
still  more  against  the  Jews,  who 
forpi  so  important  an  element  in 
the  population  of  Poland.  In 
Warsaw  alone  they  number  6o,ocx> 
souls,  who  are  all  compelled  to  pay 
a  tax  to  the  Government  for  the 
liberty  of  killing  their  own  meat, 
as  required  by  their  religious 
tenets ;  they  have  their  places  of 
residence  strictly  prescribed;  and 
every  strange  Jew,  whether  fo- 
reigner or  Pole,  who  enters  the  city 
of  Warsaw,  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
daily  tax  for  each  night  he  remams 
within  the  city  walls ;  besides  other 
distinctions  between  them  and  the 
rest  of  the  population. 

It  is  in  presence  of  such  treat- 
ment as  this,  worthy  only  of  the 
darkest  ages,  that  Russia  and  Eu- 
jope  are  surprised  at  a  sudden  ex- 
hibition of  national  feeling. 

Knowing  the  coimtry  well,  we 
were  scarcely,  however,  prepared 
to  see  such  unanimity  in  it- the 
antipathy  between  Poles  and  Jews 
was  formerly  almost  as  great  as 
between  the  Russians  and  either  of 
them ;  but  the  oppressions  of  the 
Russians  have  caused  a  complete 
•fraternization,  which  is  of  the  best 
possible  augury  for  all,  and,  to  those 
well  acquainted  with  the  country, 
affords  convincing  proof  that  the 
severe  rod  of  Russian  oppression 
has  subdued  all  minor  feelings  and 
distinctions,  and  united  all  the  sons 
of  Poland  under  one  common 
banner  of  nationality. 

Having  shown  in  a  very  cursory 
manner — ^which  might,  if  spaceper- 
mitted,  be  extended  indefinitely — 
the  causes  which  have  tended  to 
keep  alive  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Russian  Government, 
it  may  be  well  to  cast  a  rapid 
-glance  over  the  late  events,  and  the 


immediate  causes  of  their  occ^r- 
rence. 

The  extreme  severity  of  govern- 
ment under  the  Emperor  Nicolas 
having  been  somewhat  relaxed 
under  the  present  Emperor,  facili- 
ties have  been  given  for  travelling, 
and  a  certain  liberty  of  speech 
accorded,  which  permitted  of  a 
general  circulation  of  ideas  through 
the  country,  and  of  a  knowledge 
of  the  most  striking  events  m 
Europe.  This  freedoin  was  much 
assisted  by  the  necessities  of  the 
Serf  Emancipation  question  in  Rusr 
sia,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
which  the  Emperor  invited  the  co- 
operation of  the  Russian  nobility, 
who,  hitherto  penned  up  in  their 
native  districts,  or  having  their 
liberties  abridged  by  Government, 
found  themselves  suddenly  ap- 
pealed to,  and  raised  to  importance. 
Making  use  of  these  new  privileges 
to  travel,  the  Russian  nobility  have 
become  rapidly  imbued  wiUi  the 
ultra-democratic  notions  which  are 
propagated  to  an  indefinite  extent 
by  an  immense  private  circulation 
of  pamphlets  and  papers  published 
in  Paris  and  London  in  the  Russian 
language.  The  Poles  were  of  ne- 
cessity allowed  to  share  these  liber- 
ties with  their  fellow-subjects  in 
Russia. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things 
an  agricultural  society  was  formed 
in  Poland,  with  the  entire  sanction 
of  the  Russian  Government.  It 
rapidly  assumed  great  importance 
by  the  accession  of  between  four 
and  five  thousand  of  the  most 
respected  and  wealthiest  Polish 
landed  proprietors  as  members, 
with  a  central  committee  at  War- 
saw, and  local  committees  in  cor- 
respondence with  it  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  country. 

This  society  held  annual  meet- 
ings at  Warsaw,  in  which  questions 
anectin^  agricultural  interests  were 
to  be  discussed.  These  meetings 
were  enthusiastically  attend^ ; 
and  last  year,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  the  Government,  more  than 
twelve  hundred  members  assembled 
in  Warsaw*  Galicia  and  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Posen  being  represented 
by  delegates  from  sister  societies 
in  those  provinces. 
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The  Government,  in  presence  of 
this  rapid  organization,  and  most 
anxious  for  a  pretext  for  the  dis- 
solution of  the  society,  submitted 
certain  questions  for  tneir  discus- 
sion, as  to  the  best  means  of  carry- 
ing into  effect  a  new  law  which  had 
been  prepared  by  the  Government 
for  the  aoolition  of  soccage  tenures, 
and  their  conversion  into  freeholds. 
A  question  of  this  nature,  affecting 
most  deeply  the  interests  of  every 
proprietor  in  a  country  where  soc- 
cage tenures  are  the  almost  invari- 
able rule,  submitted  for  discussion, 
without  powers  of  legislation,  was 
of  all  others  one  which  was  most 
calculated  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  landed  proprietors  themsejyes, 
and  to  give  rise  to  some  expression 
of  opinion  among  them  which 
would  supply  good  grounds  for 
exciting  hatred  oetween  the  pea- 
santry and  the  nobles ;  or  at  any  rate 
furnish  Government  with  a  pretext 
for  the  dissolution  of  the  society. 

Happily,  however,  the  good  sense 
of  the  members  prevailed,  and  the 
meetings  passed,  after  lengthened 
discussions,  which  lasted  for  a 
whole  wecK,  without  the  escape  of 
a  single  word  which  could  offend 
the  digestion  of  the  most  delicate 
Government  oflBicial,  or  give  the 
slightest  ground  of  offence  to  the 
peasant  class.  On  the  contrary, 
the  peasant  class  were  taught  to 
look  to  their  own  national  chiefs 
as  the  true  source  from  which  must 
flow  any  amelioration  of  their  con- 
dition. 

-  The  Government,  by  this  artful 
trick,  made  a  false  move,  which 
recoiled  upon  themselves.  The 
nation  felt  their  union ;  became 
acquainted,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  revolution  of  1831,  with  their 
leading  men,  to  whom,  in  case  of 
difficulties,  to  confide  their  desti- 
nies j  and  learned  that,  instead  of 
lookmg  abroad  for  help,  and  mak- 
ing themselves  the  tools  of  un- 
prmcipled  foreign  machinations  for 
selfish  purposes,  they  must  tnist 
their  natural  chiefs,  and  be  guided 
by  their  discretion  in  the  gradual 
steps  necessai^  for  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition ;  quietly  watch- 
ing the  political  events  in  Europe, 
in   the   nope    that    some   happy 


combination  might  turn  to  their, 
benefit. 

.  While  such  was  the  attitude  of 
the  masses,  a  small  and  insigni- 
ficant minority,  principally  in  ther 
city  of  Warsaw,  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  all  large  cities,  excited 
by  the  rapid  march  of  events  in 
Italy,  hoped  and  agitated  to  bring, 
about  a  revolution,  foolishly  think- 
ing that  the  power  of  Kussia  would 
be  shaken  as  easily  as  that  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  or  the  King  of 
Naples. 

It  was  this  small  and  insigni- 
ficant class  which,  at  the  famous 
conferences  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Eussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  at 
Warsaw  last  October,  caused 
annoyance  by  the  circulation  of  Sr 
few  revolutionary  placards,  and 
by  throwing  assafoetida  into  the 
theatre.  The  union  of  the  Sove- 
reigns of  these  three  States  in  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  country  they 
had  dismembered  w^  highly  of- 
fensive to  all  its  inhabitants,  and 
appeared  to  them  at  first  as  an  an- 
nouncement that  whatever  hap- 
pened in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  they 
need  not  expect  any  change  in 
their  condition. 

The  sudden  disruption  of  the 
meeting,  however,  acted  like  an  elec- 
tric spark,  and  a  lo^d  was  as  it 
were  removed  from  the  necks  of  the 
Poles  when  they  saw  palpably  be- 
fore their  eyes  that  the  Sovereigns 
themselves  could  agree  no  better 
in  a  personal  interview  than  by 
correspondence  through  their  Mi- 
nisters J  that  the  old  sores  caused 
by  the  ingratitude  of  Austria  were 
not  healed,  and  that  Lord  John 
Russell's  interview  with  the  Prince 
Regent  of  Prussia,  which  had  taken 
place  only  a  few  days  previously 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  danger  of  a  strong  and 
powerful  neighbour  always  looking 
to  that  river  as  a  frontier,  had 
quite  severed  the  Prince  Regent 
from  the  reactionary  policy  which 
could  alone  rivet  their  chains. 

Due  credit  was  also  given  to  the 
ffood  intentions  of  Alexander — *  U 
bien  interUionney  as  he  is  called; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  seen, 
with  deep  grief  and  regret  by  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  Poles,  how  entirely 
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he  was  absorbed  with  pleasure, 
and  how  little  attention  he  gave  to 
the  real  interests  of  the  country. 
Not  one  single  institution  was 
visited  during  his  sojourn  in  the 
country,  nor  one  single  question 
addressed  to  any  one  individual 
not  in  the  Gk)vemment  service  as 
to  the  condition  and  wants  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  very  few  even  to 
them ;  and  still  more,  the  Polish 
nobility  were  slighted  in  the  per- 
son of  one  of  the  first  noblemen  in 
the  country — ^the  elected  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  of 
the  Credit  Foncier,  who,  on  this 
the  first  visit  of  the  heir-apparent 
to  the  throne  to  the  capital  of  his 
future  kingdom  of  Poland,  was  not 
considered  worthy  of  a  presenta- 
tion at  a  levee  to  which  all  the 
chief  Government  employ es^  mili- 
tary and  civil,  were  invited,  the 
reason  being  that  he  had  no  rank 
in  the  Kussian  *tchinn.' 

This  indifference  on  the  part  of 
the  Emperor  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  country,  in  the  material  in- 
terests and  development  of  which 
he  appears  to  take  little  interest, 
has  been  repeated  in  each  succeed- 
ing year  since  his  accession,  and  has 
at  length  thoroughly  disgusted  the 
Poles,  and  left  them  without  hope  in 
the  hands  of  the  Eussian  authori- 
ties, who  fill  all  the  high  offices  of 
Government  in  the  kingdom.  This 
evil  is  greater  even  than  in  Kussia 
Proper,  where,  as  a  counterpoise  to 
the  power  of  tne  bureaucratic  class, 
an  elected  member  of  the  nobility, 
styled  *  marshal  of  the  nobiHty,'  has 
a  right  of  addressing  the  Emperor. 

Such  being  the  state  of  things,  a 
demonstration  was  got  up  by  a  few 
obscure  individuals  on  tne  29th  of 
November,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Polish  Revolution,  and  mortuary 
h3rmns  were  sung  at  midnight 
before  a  religious  statue  in  an  open 
place  in  the  town.  This  demon- 
stration was  not  prohibited  or  in- 
terfered with  by  the  police,  but 
dispersed  of  itself  quietly. " 

Emboldened  by  this  success,  a 
farther  slight  agitation  by  un- 
known persons  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
position for  a  religious  ceremony, 
which  was  to  have  been  celebratea 
on  the  field  of  Grochow  on  the 


25th  of  Februarv,  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  which  took  place  a 
few  miles  from  Warsaw  in  1831, 
when  the  Eussians  received  a  severe 
check*  No  prohibition  having 
been  publishea  by  the  police,  an 
irreffular  procession,  formed  by 
torchlight,  of  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons, but  which  was  naturally 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  lookers-on, 
started  from  a  church  in  the  town, 
but  had  scarcely  proceeded  a  few 
hundred  yards  when  it  was  met 
by  Colonel  Trepow,  the  chief  of 
police,  and  a  couple  of  squadrons^ 
of  gendarmes.  The  summons  of 
the  chief  of  the  police  to  disperse 
was  answered  by  a  shower  of  dirt, 
whereupon  the  gendarmes  ad- 
vanced against  the  mob,  and  at 
first  tried  to  disperse  it  by  using 
the  flats  of  their  swords ;  but  the 
flare  of  the  torches  and  the  yells  of 
the  mob  having  frightened  their 
horses,  many  of  them  were  un- 
seated, and  the  rest  becoming  en- 
raged, used  the  edges  of  their 
weapons,  and  some  severe  injuries 
were  inflicted  on  the  people,  but 
none  upon  the  troops,  clearly 
establishing  that  the  populace  had 
no  idea  of  resorting  to  force  in  the 
resistance  of  authority. 

Eumours  having  circulated  that 
several  of  the  inhabitants  had  been 
kiUed,  an  agitation  was  rapidlv 
being  aroused  against  the  Agricul- 
tural Society,  then  in  session,  with 
Count  Andr6  Zamoiski  at  their 
head,  because  they  had  not  co- 
operated in  the  proposed  ceremony, 
nor  taken  any  part  with  the  popu- 
lace against  the  authorities,  but  on 
the  contrary,  had  used  their  best 
endeavours  by  denouncing  the 
proposed  ceremonial  to  prevent  its 
accomplishment. 

On  the  27th,  the  annual  session 
of  the  Society  was  about  to  be 
prorogued,  when  a  funeral  proces- 
sion passing  along  the  chief  street 
of  the  town,  with  priests  at  its  head, 
carrjdng,  as  usual,  a  crucifix  in  front 
of  them,  was  taken  by  the  Cossacks 
on  duty  for  a  political  demonstra- 
tion, and  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  disperse  it  by  a  free  use  of 
their  peculiar  whips,  constructed 
like  small  threshing-flails.  This  in- 
sult was  resented  by  the  lookers-on 
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with  which  the  street  was  crowded 
by  vollies  of  stones,  which  in  their 
turn  exasperated  the  Cossacks,  who 
drew  their  swords  and  wounded 
some  of  the  people,  the  crucifix  in 
the  mMee  being  thrown  down  and 
trampled  upon. 

The  funeral  car  was  abandoned, 
but  the  exasperated  people  soon 
began  to  collect  round  it,  when,  as 
it  is  said,  a  woman  commenced  a 
fresh  scuffle  with  the  Cossacks  by 
throwing  a  stone  at  one  of  them, 
with  a  curse  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  emblem  of  her  religion — the 
crucifix — and  to  the  priest. 

Whilst  this  was  proceeding,  the 
Society  was  dissolved,  and  some  of 
the  members,  with  their  papers 
under  their  arms,. were  proceeding 
quietly  along  the  street  towards 
tneir  homes,  when  a  detachment  of 
infantry  drawn  up  in  the  street 
commenced  firing  at  the  mob  by 
order,  it  is  said,  of  General  Zablot- 
ski,  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
Forces,  and  immediately  a  number 
of  unfortunate  persons,  amongst 
them  a  student  and  a  member  of  the 
Agricultural  Society,  were  stretched 
dead  on  the  street,  and  many  more 
wounded. 

So  wanton  and  shameful  was  this 
scandalous  act  of  military  exe- 
cution, deserving  only  of  the  name 
of  murder,  that  the  Russian  soldiers 
hesitated  to  obey  the  order  to  fire, 
which  had  to  oe  repeated  more 
than  once  without  effect ;  and  an 
officer  from  their  ranks  threw  down 
his  sword,  and  swearing  lie  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  a  butchery 
of  unarmedpeople,  joined  the  crowi 
A  handsome  subscription  was  after- 
wards made  for  him  by  the  Poles, 
and  he  was  smuggled  across  the 
frontier  into  Prussia. 

The  atrocity  of  the  act  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  not  one  single 
Eussian  soldier  was  wounded,  nor 
one  single  stand  of  arms  captured 
from  the  people.  The  excitement 
increased  tenfold;  the  bodies  of 
the  victims  were  paraded  through 
the  main  street,  and  a  deputation  of 
the  leading  citizens,  including  the 
President  of  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, who  now  came  forward  in  the 
cause  of  order  and  humanity,  at 
once  waited  upon  Prince  Gortcha- 


koff  to  make  representations  as  to 
the  dangerous  state  of  the  towti, 
and  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done  to  allay  the  excitement. 

Physical  force  naturally  occurred 
to  the  Russians  as  the  only  means 
of  quelling  it,  but  the  Prince  being 
humane,  and  an  old  and  honour- 
able soldier  into  the  bargain,  saw 
the  fallacy  of  his  position  and  the 
truth  of  Count  Zamoiski's  repre- 
sentation. 'You  may  assassinate 
us  if  you  please,  every  one  of  us ; 
we  are  in  your  power ;  but  as  to  a 
combat,  you  will  have  none,  the 
people  are  disarmed,  and  you  know 
it.'  The  Prince  then  consented  to 
dismiss  the  chief  of  police,  with- 
draw the  military,  and,  entrusting 
the  peace  of  the  town  to  the  inha- 
bitants, to  allow  of  a  public  funeral 
for  the  following  Saturday,  the  2nd 
March.  He  also  received  an  ad- 
dress for  transmission  to  the  Em- 
peror, exposing  the  griefs  "of  the 
nation,  couched  in  strong  but  dig- 
nified and  respectful  language,  de- 
manding nothing,  but  merely  lay- 
ing bare  before  the  Emperor,  with 
truth  and  fidelity,  the  wounds  bf 
the  nation  and  the  oppressions  they 
have  endured  for  so  many  years. 

Now  followed  one  of  tne  most 
remarkable  scenes  on  record.  The 
whole  city  and  country  went  into 
deep  mourning,  an  organization 
was  extemporized  among  the  inha- 
bitants for  the  maintenance  of  the 
peace,  an  immense  subscription 
was  raised  for  the  funeral  expenses 
and  families  of  the  murdered  and 
wounded,  the  people  brought  in 
and  surrendered  whatever  arms 
they  were  possessed  of,  and  a  fune- 
ral ceremony  took  place  in  which 
the  yvhole  city  and  country  partici- 
pated. All  differences  of  religion 
and  creed  were  set  aside;  Luthe- 
rans, Calvinists,  and  Roman  Catho- 
lics, priests  and  ministers,  alike 
preceded  the  biers  surmounted  by 
the  martjrrs'  crowns  of  thorns  and 
palm-branches,  and  the  Chief  Rabbi 
followed  them  arm-in-arm  with  a 
Pole ;  the  victims,  without  distinc- 
tion of  religion,  were  placed  in  one 
common  grave:  a  significant  em- 
blem that  all  differences,  however 
great,  are  extinguished  by  the  seve  • 
rity  of  that  common  chastisement 
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of  wliich,  under  Providence,  the 
Russians  have  for  years  been  the 
instruments.  God  grant  that,  buried 
in  the  grave,  they  may  remain 
there,  and  that  the  Polish  people, 
rising  strong  with  an  united  heart 
and  one  fixed  purpose,  majr  again 
be  ranked  among  the  nations  of 
the  earth. 

The  position  of  the  Poles  in  these 
trying  events  was  one  of  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  requiring  the  greatest 
temper  and  judgment ;  and  noblv 
did  they  act  their  part,  for  although 
some  evil-disposed  Kussians  had 
left  arms  unguarded  in  the  streets, 
in  the  hope  that  they  would  be 
seized  and  used  by  the  people,  and 
thus  that  a  pretext  would  be  given 
jFor  the  employment  of  force,  not 
one  was  touched ;  but  the  students 
acting  as  police,  arrested  two  secret 
agents  of  the  Russian  police,  one  a 
retired  officer  of  the  Russian  army, 
who  in  the  guise  of  patriots  were 
found  trying  to  arm  and  excite  the 
people. 

Tne  nation  having  thus  buried 
its  martyrs,  awaited  in  mournful 
quietude  the  result  of  their  address 
to  the  Emperor,  in  which,  in  few 
but  forcible  words,  without  de- 
manding anything,  they  had  seized 
the  opportunity  bought  at  the  price 
of  their  blood,  to  expose  their  griefs 
to  him  in  whose  name  and  by 
whose  power,  but  without  whose 
knowledge,  they  had  been  brought 
to  this  pitch  of  suffering. 

Judge  of  their  horror,  then,  when, 
a  fortnight  having  elapsed,  which 
had  been  profitably  employed  by 
the  Russian  authorities  in  bringing 
up  masses  of  troops  from  distant 
points,  the  following  answer  was 
received  and  published : — 

Prince, — J'ai  lu  la  petition  que  vous 
m'avez  enyoy6e.  Je  devrais  la  consid^rer 
eomme  nulle  et  non  avenue,  parceque 
quelqybei  individvs,  sous  pr^texte  de 
d6sordres  excites  dans  la  rue,  s'arrogent 
le  droit  de  condamner,  de  leur  propi'e 
autorit^,  toute  la  marche  du  Gk)UTeme- 
ment.  Cependant,  je  ne  veux  y  voir 
(iv!  iin  entratnement, 

Je  oonsacre  tous  mes  soins  aux  impor- 
tantes  r6formes  necessities  dans  mon 
Empire  par  la  marche  du  temps  et  le  de- 
Teloppement  des  int^rSts.  Mes  sujets  du 
fioyaume  sent  de  ma  part  Tobjet  d'une 


4gale  Bollicitude.  Rien  de  ce  qui  pent 
assurer  leur  prosp^rite  ne  me  trouve  ni 
ne  me  trouvera,  indifferent. 

Je  leur  ai  d^jd.  prouv^  mon  desir  de  les 
faire  participer  aux  bienfaits  d' ameliora- 
tions utiles,  s^rieuses,  progressives.  Je 
conserve  les  mdmes  intentions  et  les 
mSmes  sentiments.  J'ai  le  droit  de 
compter  qu'ils  ne  seront  ni  mlconnus  ni 
parsdyses  par  des  demandes  inopportunes 
ou  exaggerees  que  je  ne  saurais  confondre 
avec  le  bien-6tre  de  mes  sujets.  Je  rem- 
plirai  tous  mes  devoirs.  Dans  aucnn  cas, 
je  ne  tolfererai  le  d^sordre  materiel.  On 
n'edifie  rien  sur  ce  terrain.  Des  aspira- 
tions qui  y  chercheraient  un  appui  se 
seraient  condamn6es  d^ayance.  Elles 
detruiraient  toute  confiance,  et  rencontre- 
.  raient  de  ma  part  une  severe  reprobation,. 
puisque  ce  serait  faire  reculer  le  pays 
dans  la  voie  du  progr^s  regulier  oii  mon 
invariable  desir  est  de  la  maintenir. 

De  la  main  propre  de  Sa  Majeste, 
Votre  aflFectionne, 
Alexandre. 

Not  one  word  of  regret  for  the 
massacre  by  his  troops  of  un- 
offending, unarmed  citizens.  No 
recognition  of  the  people's  woes, 
but  an  insinuation  that  their  inso- 
lence in  approaching  him  by  an 
address,  received  this  time  as  an 
^ ervtratnemefnt^  —  an  effect  of  im- 
pulse— must  not  be  repeated. 

Who  are  the  people^  too,  in  whose 
persons  the  nation  is  insulted  by 
calling  them  *  quelques  individus  f 
The  archbishop  of  the  national 
Church,  the  recognised  church  of 
the  State,  representing,  therefore, 
its  numerous  and  influential  clergy ; 
the  ministers  of  the  various  Pro- 
testant churches,  and  the  Chief 
Rabbi,  representing  those  great 
classes  of  the  nation ;  the  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society,  repre- 
senting the  nobility  and  gentry; 
and  various  merchants  and  bankers, 
representing  the  monied  and  com- 
mercial interests. 

It  is  lamentable  to  think,  and  it 
augurs  ill  for  the  future  of  Russia 
in  the  difficult  times  through  which 
she  has  to  pass  before  completing 
the  great  revolution  so  nobly  un- 
dertaken by  the  Emperor  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  serfs  in  Russia 
— ^it  augurs  iU,  we  repeat  it,  for 
Russia,  that  the  Emperor's  advisers 
in  Petersburg  could  give  no  better 
counsel  than  is  evidenced  by  this 
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ill-judged  missive.  Instead  of  S3nn- 
pathy  with  the  sore  trial  of  an  un- 
provoked massacre,  his  Polish  sub* 
jects  receive  an  implied  censure: 
instead  of  promises  of  reforms  in 
compensation  for  their  blood,  they 
are  reminded  of  *  useful,  serious, 
progressive  ameliorations  already 
conferredj  but  of  which  they  can 
conscientiously  say  in  his  Majesty's 
own  words,  that  they  are  ^nuUes  et 
nan  avemies,* 

Where  are  they  1  Can  the  Rus- 
sians point  to  a  single  one  ?  Where 
are  justice  and  the  laws  ?  Trodden 
under  foot  Mid  laid  aside.  Where 
is  the  University,  with  its  various 
departments  ?  Nowhere.  Where 
is  security  for  property  or  person  ? 
Where  are  the  sons  of  the  nation 
who  have  been  deported  to  fight 
Russia's  battles?  Where  are  the 
immense  sums  which  have  been 
forcibly  extracted  from  the  people 
for  the  benefit  of  Russian  .omcials  1 
Feeble  indeed  is  the  ray  of  hope 
to  be  derived  from  the  continuance 
of  *  the  regular  progress  in  which,' 
the  Emperor  declares,  *  it  is  his  in- 
variable desire  to  continue,' 

Let  us  examine  this  progress,  as 
shown  by  the  statistics  published 
upon  the  authority  of  his  own  Gk)- 
vemment,  in  the  Polish  language, 
to  the  Poles  themselves. 

Population  in  1 8 16       .     ^,717,287 
Ditto  1829       .     4,137,634 

An  increase  of  more  than  fifty 
percent,  in  thirteen  years  during 
which  the  country  was  governed 
distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
pledges  given  to  Europe  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  at  the  time  of 
its  final  cession  to  Russia  by  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Population  in  1832       .     3,762,003 

Showing  the  result  of  the  two  years 
of  revolution  and  disorder,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the 
autonomy  of  Poland  and  the  inau- 
guration of  the  state  of  siege  which 
has  continued  without  intermission 
to  the  present  day. 

Population  in  1846       .     4,867,129 

Exhibiting  a  slight  recovery,  30  per 
cent,  in  14  years. 
Population  ini857       .     4, 733, 760 

Showing,    a     decrease,     evidently 


caused  by  the  heavy  drain  upon 
the  population  for  the  supply  of 
the  army  in  the  Hungarian  and 
Crimean  wars. 

These  facts,  extracted  from  Rus^ 
sian  documents,  speak  stronger 
than  anything  that  can  be  written. 
Autonomy  was  accompanied  by 
prosperity,  the  stream  of  which  hak 
not  only  been  checked,  but  forced 
back  by  the  government  of  the 
knout. 

Is  this  the  *  process'  which  the 
Emperor  declares  it  is  *  his  invari- 
able desire  to  maintain  f  if  so,  it 
is  a  progress  of  extermination : 
but  far  be  it  from  us  to  ascribe  such 
an  idea  to  a  character  naturally  so 
amiable.  It  cannot  be  that  the 
facts  relating  to  the  country  are 
reported  to  him  with  honesty  and 
intelligence.  The  annual  reports 
of  the  Prince  Viceroy,  and  his  late 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Mucha- 
now,  must  represent  everything  as 
improving  and  flourishing.  And 
no  doubt  nis  Migesty  is  firmly  con- 
vinced that  changes  have  been 
brought  about  since  his  accession, 
and  that  the  kinjgdom  is  in  a  state 
of  rapid  social  {progress. 

In  a  despotic  country,  with  a 
press  in  fetters,  the  only  channel 
of  information  open  to  the  sove- 
reign is  that  of  his  agents,  who  are 
directly  interested  in  flattering  him 
and  representing  everything  in 
covleur  de  rose.  We  easily  under- 
stand, therefore,  the  feelings  of  in- 
dignation exi)res8ed  by  the  Em- 
peror ;  but,  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  facts,  are  not  surprised  at 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Poles  on 
the  publication  of  his  reply  to  their 
address,  unaccompanied  by  one 
single  concession. 

The  rescript  was,  however,  ac- 
companied by  private  instructions 
to  the  Viceroy  making  certain  con- 
cessions, but  which  he  m  his  wisdom 
did  not  think  fit  to  publish  simul- 
taneously with  the  rescript  As  a 
consequence,  more  peaceful  demon- 
strations took  place;  and  it  then 
became  a  question  whether  the 
military  should  be  again  brought 
into  the  town.  A  strong  Russian 
party,  composed  principally  of 
Russian  militaiy  officers  anxious 
for    a    display  of  their   military 
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prowess  on  unarmed  citizens,  and 
for  a  corresponding  shower  of  de- 
corations and  honours,  urged  this 
course,  which  happily,  however, 
was  rejected,  upon  the  advice  of 
the  leading  roles,  seconded  by 
some  remarkable  exceptions  among 
the  Eussian  officers.  Amongst 
others,  our  old  opponent.  General 
Liprandi,  of  Balaclava  notoriety, 
is  stated  to  have  warned  the  Prince 
by  saying, '  We  have  fired  once  on 
the  people,  and  evacuated  the  town. 
Perhaps  if  we  fire  a  second  time 
we  shall  evacuate  the  citadel' 
These  better  counsels  prevailed; 
but  on  several  occasions  since  have 
the  strongest  representations  and 
remonstrances  been  necessary  to 
restrain  the*  renewal  of  mihtary 
execution. 

But  what  tended  to  aJlay  the 
excitement  more  than  anything, 
was  the  resignation,  in  virtue  of 
arrangements    contained    in    the 

Erivate  instructions  of  his  Majesty, 
y  M.  Muchanow  of  his  office  of 
Curator  of  Public  Instruction. 
This  individual,  who  has  for  some 
years  ruled  the  country  under  the 
Viceroy  as  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
is  a  ci-aevant  colonel  of  the  army, 
a  thorough  Bussian,  and  animated 
by  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Poles. 
He,  like  most  of  the  higher  authori-^ 
ties,  served  in  the  revolutionary  war 
of  1 83 1  against  the  Poles.  This  selec- 
tion for  high  offices  of  State  in  a 
conquered  country  of  men  taken 
from  the  ranks  of  the  conquering 
army,  might  have  been  a  necessity 
in  its  first  occupjation,  but  its  con- 
tinuance after  thirty  years  of  peace 
is  a  misfortune  to  both  Bussians 
and  Poles,  neither  of  whom  can 
entirely  overcome  the  old  feelings 
of  antipathy  and  hostility  engen- 
dered in  a  quasi-civil  war.  These 
Bussians  have  always  considered 
themselves  more  as  holding  an 
enemy's  country  than  as  governing 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Empire ; 
and  with  no  single  individual  has 
this  obnoxious  feeling  been  more 
offensively  exhibited  than  by  the 
late  Minister  of  the  Interior.    In 


war,  many  measures  having  for 
their  object  to  weaken  or  destroy 
an  enemy,  may  be  justified  under 
the  plea  of  urgency,  which  no. 
possible  contingency  can  justify  in 
a  country  which  is  not  actually  in 
a  state  of  warfare.  We  can  only 
suppose  that  the  old  feeling  of 
being  in  military  occupation  or  the 
country  of  a  wary  and  powerful 
enemy,  dictated  the  instruction 
circulated  to  every  village  in  the 
country  on  March  18th,  bearing  the 
signature  of  M.  Muchanow^  in 
which  the  Government  functiona- 
ries were  desired  *  to  make  the  pea- 
sants understand  that  the  Grovem- 
ment,  which  is  more  especially 
occupied  with  their  wellbeing,  and 
exerts  itself  most  strenuously  to 
promote  this,  trusts  that  they  will 
not  only  refuse  to  listen  to  sueh 

Eersons  as  may  incite  them  to  tur- 
ulence,  but  that  they  will  arrest 
every  aeitator  who  may  appear 
among  tnem,  and  will  deliver  him 
up  to  the  nearest  authority.'  In 
order  to  comprehend  the  iniquity  of 
this  act,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  country  is  in  a  semi-feudal  con- 
dition, and  that  the  Government 
had  for  some  years  been  constantly 
agitating,  so  as  to  unsettle  the  minos 
of  the  peasants  as  to  their  relation 
to  the  landed  proprietors  and  no- 
bility, without  doing  any  one  legis- 
lative act  towards  a  final  settle- 
ment ;  that  the  ukase  declaring  the 
conditions  of  emancipation  in 
Bussia  had  onlv  been  published  a 
few  days ;  and  that  a  similar  licence 
in  the  adjoining  province  of  Ga- 
licia  had  in  1848  produced  a  ter- 
rible jaccjuerie,  in  which  nobles 
with  their  whole  families  were 
murdered  by  peasants  who  were 
afterwards  openly  rewarded  by 
concessions  and  grants  of  land  by 
the  Austrian  Government.* 

The  discovery  of  this  iniquitous 
proceeding  gave  rise  again  to  im- 
mense excitement,  which  was  only 
allayed  by  the  resignation  of  M* 
Muchanow  and  his  ignominious 
flight,  in  which  he  had  to  escape 
out  of  the  town  in  a  private  car- 


*  The  iniquity  of  this  act,  and  the  evident  danger  of  its  reaction  in  Russia  in  the 
present  unsettled  state  of  the  serf-emancipation  question,  (Saused  a  protest  from  the 
Archbishop  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  and  other  Kussians  high  in  office. 
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riage  and  take  the  railroad  at  the 
first  station,  to  be  abused  and  pelted 
with  filth  there  and  at  every  suc- 
ceeding station,  not  only  in  Russian 
Polandj  but  as  lar  as  Breslau,  where 
the  police  had  to  interfere  for  his 
protection. 

Knowing  the  great  dread  of  re- 
sponsibility engendered  by  the  des- 
potism of  the  late  Emperor  in  the 
breasts  of  all  Russian  officials,  we 
do  not  think  that  M.  Muchanow 
can  be  considered  as  a  scapegoat  to 
bear  the  sins  of  the  whole  Govern- 
ment. His  circular  may  have  ori- 
ginated with  himself,  but  undoubt- 
edly was  submitted  to  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Council  pre- 
sided over  by  the  Viceroy.  The 
dismissal  of  the  minister,  therefore, 
as  a  concession  to  public  indigna- 
tion, and  the  recal  of  his  circular 
only  after  some  days'  subsequent 
agitation,  are  acts  of  weakness  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  which 
show  that  they  have  no  decided 
line  of  policy,  but  vacillate  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  ready  at  one 
moment  to  do  any  act  which  shall 
sow  discord  among  the  people,  and 
at  aiiother,  under  a  fear  of  their 
united  action,  and  of  the  public 
censure  of  Europe,  making  conces- 
sions which  are  anything  but  credi- 
table, yielding  a  comrade  as  a  scape- 
goat to  public  indignation. 

These  repeated  acts  of  vacillation, 
however,  have  resulted  in  establish- 
ing a  closer  bond  of  union  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  population 
of  the  jdngdom  of  Poland.  These, 
according  to  late  returns  of  the 
Government,  may  be  divided  as 
follows : — 

Boman  Catholics  and  United  < 

Greeks Zt^^Si  4^9 

Protestants  of  various  sects  .  ^^3,570 

Jews 580,326 

Orthodox  Qreeks  .     .     .    •  4, 395 


4,733,760 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  for  the 
most  part  pure  Poles;  the  Pro- 
testants are  probably  half  Poles 
and  half  German.  The  ortho- 
dox Greek  represent  the  progress 
made  by  Russians  in  forty-five 
years  of  occupation  and  after  im- 
mense confiscations.    The  Jews  are 


a  class  apart,  who  have  been  op-» 

Sressed  in  turn  by  both  Poles  and 
Russians,  and  have  hitherto  with 
marvellous  astuteness  always  found 
themselves  on  the  stronger  side  in 
the  various  wars  which  have  devas- 
tated the  country.  They  have  gone 
on  multiplying  under  oppression: 
and  although  legally  incapacitatea 
from  possessing  landed  property, 
have  by  the  power  of  the  purse  im- 
mense influence,  being  mortgagors 
in  possession  on  numerous  large 
estates ;  in  fact,  they  are  the  virtual 
managers  of  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  landed  property  in  the  king- 
dom, notwithstanding  that  there 
has  always  been  a  strong  feeling  of 
hostility  between  them  and  the 
Poles. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features,  therefore,  of  this  present 
agitation  has  been  the  publication 
01  a  circular  addressed  by  the  Chief 
Rabbi  and  the  Jewish  Consistory 
at  Warsaw  to  their  co-religionists 
throughout  Poland  and  Russia, 
where  in  the  Lithuanian  provinces 
they  are.  fully  as  numerous  as  in 
the  kingdom.  By  this  open  act 
the  Jews  break  finally  with  the 
Russian  Government  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  oppressed  Polish  na- 
tionality. The  document  itself  is 
so  remarkable,  and  exposes  their 
grievances  so  clearly,  that  we  give 
it  in  extenso : — 

*  In  the  name  of  the  Immortal  Gk)d  of 
Israel,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  most 
eminent  members  of  oar  community. 

'  To  our  brother  Israelites,  children  of 
Poland. 

*  Doubtless  the  intelligence  of  the  events 
which  have  taken  place  during  the  last 
week  has  reached  you,  either  verbally  or 
through  the  newspapers.  Though  fan 
away,  no  doubt  you  saw,  like  ourselves, 
who  were  eyewitnesses,  the  hand  of 
Providence  in  these  occurrences.  God 
spake,  and  it  was  done.  Let  us,  then, 
praise  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  who  has 
filled  our  breasts  with  the  hope  that  the 
hour  of  liberty  and  of  our  deliverance 
from  an  oppressive  yoke  will  ultimately 
arrive. 

'  Thirty  years  have  elapsed  since  1831, 
during  which  more  than  100  enactments 
respecting  the  Jews  have  been  published 
by  the  Government,  not  one  of  which 
contained  any  alleviations  of  our  suffer- 
ings, but  rather  tended  to  increase  our 
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oppressioii.  Of  all  who  profess  onr 
religion  throughout  Europe,  we  are  the 
only  ones  who  groan  under  the  barbarism 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  number  of 
Jewish  taxes  are  innumerable,  and  our 
means  of  gaining  a  livelihood  are  more  and 
more  limited  daily. 

'  Tou  are  aware  that  during  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I.  of  glorious  memory  we 
were  granted  equal  rights  with  the  rest 
of  our  countrymen,  provided  we  shared  in 
military  conscription;  in  that  case  all 
special  taxes  on  us  were  to  be  removed,  as, 
for  instance,  the  tax  on  meat  {koszeme), 
and  the  humiliating  mode  of  levying  the 
capitation,  called  tagtetel,  also  all  restric- 
tions as  to  our  residences  in  towns,  and 
every  function  of  our  life.  But  since 
1843  thousands  of  our  children  have 
perished  in  the  ranks  of  the  army,  and 
where  is  the  liberty  that  was  granted  us  ? 
The  Government  officials  rule  over  us, 
treating  us  like  slaves,  and  trampling  us 
under  foot  like  worms. 

*  When,  fifteen  years  ago,  an  order  was 
issued  to  change  the  Jewish  dress,  what 
means  were  employed  to  carry  it  out ! 
Qld  men  were  dragged  along  the  streets 
like  dogs,  and  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
brutality  of  the  police.  None  but  vile 
men  could  carry  out  such  barbarous 
orders,  while  men  with  conscience  and 
good  faith  look  at  it  with  horror.  Why 
were  such  atrocities  unknown  before  183 1  ? 
Because  before  that  time  all  offices  were 
filled  by  virtuous  men,  who  loved  their 
country  and  cared  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  The  present  officials,  with  few 
exceptions,  ave  degraded  men,  who  neither 
love  their  country  nor  its  people. 

'  Nine  years  back  the  marshals  of  the 
mobility,  in  their  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
their  country,  presented  some  phms  of 
reform  respecting  us  to  the  Government, 
which  we  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing, 
but  they  remained  without  efiect. 

*When  God  called  Alexander  II.  to 
the  throne,  a  Sovereign  known  through- 
out  Europe  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart 
and  the  kind  interest  he  tckkes  in  the 
welfare  of  his  people,  we  hoped  light 
would  shine  upon  us ;  but,  alas !  the 
darkness  is  still  unbroken,  because  our 
foes  are  surrounded  by  men  who  are  as 
great  enemies  to  Poland  as  themselves, 
and  persecutors  of  the  Jews,  and  who  do 
not  cease  to  blacken  and  calumniate  us  in 
the  eyes  of  the  monarchy.  When  at  last 
we  were  called  upon  by  the  Emperor  to 
express  our  demands  for  alleviation,  and 
our  petition  reached  the  Monarch,  the 
calumnies  heaped  upon  us  were  still 
greater  than  have  been  known  since  the 
time  of  Haman. 

'Do  not  imagine,   however,   that  no 


favourable  opinion  was  pi%>duced  in  our 
defence.  Several  high-minded  men  in 
the  Government,  good  Poles,  loving  with- 
out distinction  all  children  of  the  country, 
raised  their  voices  in  our  behalf ;  but  it 
was  like  the  voice  in  the  desert,  for  they 
were  outnumbered  by  the  anti- patriotic 
clique.  All  these  facts  are  well  known 
to  us  who  live  on  the  spot.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  bad  faith  was  carried  so  far  that 
no  means  were  spared  to  create  dissen- 
sions in  the  country  in  order  to  weaken 
its  vital  strength.  Endeavours  were 
made  by  means  of  the  press  to  raise  the 
enmity  of  the  gentry  against  the  Jews, 
and  through  this  to  curtail  our  means 
of  subsistence.  To  create  disunion 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  employ  religious 
fanaticism  ;  thus,  three  years  ago,  on  the 
eve  of  Doomsday,  the  excited  Christian 
population  in  the  town  of  Turk  ravaged 
the  synagogue,  tore  the  garments  used 
for  the  ceremonies,  and  profaned  our 
sanctuary.  When  the  Jews  appealed  to 
the  Government  against  this  outrage,  do 
you  recollect  the  answer  they  received? 
That  in  the  new  penal  code  no  mention  is 
made  of  Jewish  temples.  As  long  as 
Poland  has  existed  no  such  abomination 
was  ever  heard  of. 

'  Now  look  at  the  true  spirit  of  this 
nation. 

*It  scarcely  began  to  breathe  more 
freely,  its  priests  in  all  the  churches  pro- 
claimed love  and  brotherly  feeling  for  us, 
acknowledging  us  as  the  children  of  the 
country  which  we  have  inhabited  during 
eight  centuries. 

*'  Brother  Israelites !  Be  full  of  courage 
and  manly  feeling !  Let  us  freely  clasp  the 
fraternal  hand  which  is  held  out  to  us.  We 
have  seen  the  first  men  of  the  land  side 
by  side  with  our  clergy,  accompanying  to 
their  last  home  the  victims  whose  inno- 
cent blood  flowed  in  the  streets  of  our 
city ;  100,000  men  of  every  persuasion 
followed  hand  in  hand,  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  reconciliation. 

*  When  men  of  trust  had  to  be  chosen 
to  form  the  honourable  Council,  our 
Babbi  and  several  other  Jews  were  among 
tiiem.  Who  could  have  dreamed  of  tills 
a  short  time  back?  In  our  supposed 
enemies  we  found  isincere  friends  "It 
was  not  force,  but  my  spirit  that  did  it," 
said  God.  *'God  thus  willed  it,  filling 
generous  men  with  courage  to  speak  for 
us,  and  silencing  the  enemies  of  Poland, 
who  sowed  enmity  among  her  children." 

*  We  implore  you,  brethren,  that  you 
will,  in  common  and  with  zeal,  show  your 
gratitude  to  our  fellow-countrymen,  and 
aid  them  in  all  their  noble  exertions,  for 
their  good  is  our  good. 

'Hasten  to  affix  your  names  to  tha 
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address  wliicli  is  presented  to  the  Emperor. 
The  Monarch  is  anxious  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  wishes  of  our  country.  Let  us 
raise  our  voice  in  common  with  our 
countiymen.  Yfe  trust  that  you  will 
listen  to  us,  and  will  sincerely  join  with 
them  for  the  common  good.  It  is  the 
only  true  way  to  improve  our  condition. 
He  who  is  wise  will  see  that  by  these 
means  and  no  other  can  the  good  of  our 
country  be  attained.  Prove  yourselves 
men,  and  God  will  be  with  you.' 

Can  this  deliberate  act  of  the 
leading  men  of  an  oppressed  race 
of  a  million  or  more  of  his  subjects 
be  considered  by  the  Emperor  as 
un  entratnement — an  *  act  of  im- 
pulse,' or  is  it  not  rather  a  solemn 
denunciation  of  that  *  regular  pro- 
gress' which  the  Emperor  declares 
it  is  'his  invariable  desire  to 
maintain  f 

While  these  events  were  passing 
in  Poland  the  Emperor  was  legis- 
lating in  Petersburg,  and  at  length  a 
special  commissioner,  M.  Karnicki, 
arrived  at  Warsaw  with  an  Im- 
perial ukase,  containing  the  so- 
called  concessions  of  Grovernment, 
which,  under  the  Viceroy,  he  was 
charged  to  explain  and  put  in 
force. 

This  ukase,  which  Is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  charter  or  constitution, 
is  not  the  first  of  the  kind  which 
has  been  published  to  regulate  the 
administration  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Emperor  Nicolas,  in  1832,  im- 
mediately after  the  suppression  of 
the  revolution,  was  also  seized 
with  a  desire  tor  legislation,  and 
produced  an  organic  statute, 
which,  so  far  as  the  administra- 
tion is  concerned,  was  nearly  syno- 
nymous with  the  present  effort  of 
Alexander  II. 

In  the  performance  of  the  Em- 
peror Nicolas  a  '  Council  of  Admi- 
nistration' was  established,  com- 
posed of  Government  nominees, 
presided  over  by  the  Viceroy,  with 
powers  to  discuss  projects  of  law, 
the  budget,  &c. 

Bjr  the  present  decree  this  coun- 
cil IS  abolished,  and  a  '  Council  of 
State'  nominated  precisely  in  the 
same  way  and  with  precisely  simi- 
lar powers.  The  only  change  is 
that  certain  classes  are  named  from 
which  the. selection  of  councillors 


mat/  be  made,  and  one  of  these 
contains  the  elective  head  of  the 
Credit  Foncier  Society,  now  Count 
Andr6  Zamoiski,  the  most  popular 
and  one  of  the  most  able  men  in 
the  country.  The  mere  mention  of 
this  possible  elective  nominee  has 
been  received  as  a  concession, 
although  the  decree  does  not  make 
him  an  ex  officio  member  of  the 
council. 

The  decree  further  enacts  de- 
partmental councils,  as  did  the 
organic  statute  of  1832,  and  muni- 
cipal councils  in  the  chief  towns  to 
manage  municipal  affairs. 

This  latter  is  the  only  real  con- 
cession contained  in  this  new 
charter,  which  otherwise  seems  an 
entire  work  of  supererogation,  as 
the  organic  statute  of  Nicolas  is 
still  the  law  of  the  land  and  has 
never  been  repealed.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  never  been  put  in  force. 
Priiice  Paskiewitch,  after  he  had 
subdued  the  country,  would  never 
entrust  the  power  of  discussion 
even  to  Government  nominees. 
Such  a  course  he  considered  might 
have  been  inconvenient.  What 
security  therefore  have  the  Poles 
that  the  new  charter  may  not  be 
burked  in  a  similar  maimer,  espe- 
cially as  its  publication  was  accom- 
panied by  an  address  from  the 
Viceroy,  threatening  evil-disposed 
persons  exciting  disturbances  in 
the  streets  with  the  strong  hand  of 
force,  to  be  repealed  immediately 
afterwards,  in  the  presence  of  a 
slight  agitation  on  Ilaster  Monday, 
the  great  popular  holiday  of  the 
year,  by  an  address  as  conciliatory 
as  the  previous  one  had  been 
offensive, 

.  We  naturally  inquire  what  must 
be  the  end  of  these  vacillations  on 
the  part  of  Government.  The  peo- 
ple acquire  confidence  by  receiving 
constant  concessions,  however  small, 
as  the  result  of  agitation :  and 
probably  no  surer  mode  of  inducing 
acts  of  violence  could  be  invented 
than  a  series  of  governmental  acts 
intended  to  overcome  excitement, 
and  their  successive  withdrawal. 
This  course  must  lead  the  people 
to  conceive  exaggerated  ideas  of 
their  own  power  and  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  opponents.    In  the 
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x&ean  time  troops  have  been  con- 
centrated on  Warsaw,  and  we  are 
assured  there  are  not  less  than 
thirty- two  thousand  men  at  present 
in  that  unhappy  city,  which  lies 
completely  under  the  fire  of  the 
guns  of  the  citadel  built  by  Nicolas 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  inti- 
midation. 

Can  any  greater  mark  of  respect 
for  the  prowess  and  valour  of  a 
nation  be  shown  than  that  of 
bringing  up  thirty-two  thousand 
men  to  keep  a  disarmed  city  in 
order  which  contains  only  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  thousand  inhabit- 
ants of  both  sexes  and  all  a^e's,  and 
therefore  numbering  probably  not 
much  more  than  an  equal  number 
of  able-bodied  men  ?  Such  an  act 
shows  the  nature  of  the  tenure 
under  which  the  Bussian  Emperor 
considers  that  he  holds  the  coun- 
try. ITiese  thirty-two  thousand 
troops  are  only  a  portion  of  those 
who  are  distributed  throughout 
the  country;  and  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  at  the  present  mo- 
ment not  less  than  four  out  of  the 
eight  corps  of  which  the  Eussian 
European  army  is  composed  are 
occupied  on  the  Russian  European 
frontier  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black 
Sea  in  watching  the  Poles  and  in 
observation  on  the  events  going  on 
in  Hungary, 

Europe  therefore  receives  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee,  if  such  were 
wanting,  of  the  inability  of  Bussia 
to  adopt  any  other  policy  than  that 
of  non-intervention  beyond  her  own 
frontier.  We  ourselves  are  of  those, 
however,  who  have  long  since  lost  all 
apprehension  of  a  different  policy 
in  Europe  on  the  part  of  Russia. 
The  lesson  she  received  in  the  late 
war,  the  consequent  condition  of 
her  finances,  the  reduction  of  her 
army,  the  serf-emancipation  ques- 
tion, the  difficulty  of  conscription 
before  the  serf  question  shall  be 
definitively  settled — a  difficulty 
which  the  Government  has  not 
dared  to  face  since  the  Crimean 
war — ^all  these  are  guarantees  for 
non-intervention  abroad. 

The  internal  condition  of  Bussia 
herself  also  is  such  as  to  cause 
much  uneasiness  to  her  most  loyal 


and  devoted  sons.  There  is  a 
growing  dissatisfaction  among  the 
nobles,  who  do  not  wish  to  see  the 
sacrifices  they  are  called  upon  to 
make  for  the  establishment  of  their 
serfs  turned  to  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  the  camarilla  which  form  the 
entourage  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
bureaucratic  class  who  fill  all  the 
offices  of  Government.  As  yet  the 
fear  of  the  peasants  has  tended  to 
keep  the  nobility  quiet ;  but  soon 
the  causes  for  the  antagonism  of 
these  two  classes  will  have  dis- 
appeared, and  each  will  then  attri- 
bute its  grievances  not  unjustly  to 
Government 

It  is  then  that  troubles  may  be 
expected  in  Bussia,  and  an  upheav- 
ing of  the  masses  which  may  not 
improbably  shake  the  Bomanoff 
family  from  the  seat  of  power  to 
which  the  will  of  the  nation  raised 
it.  Already  are  complaints  heard 
from  Bussians  of  the  vast  expense 
the  country  is  put  to  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  numerous  and  in- 
creasing branches  of  the  Imperial 
family,  and  by  the  extreme  pro(U- 
gality  of  some  of  its  members, 
all  of  which  is  defrayed  upon  a 
simple  order  of  the  Emperor,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  nation. 
The  nobles  also  attribute  the  pre- 
sent difficulties  of  the  serf  question 
entirely  to  bad  legislation  on  the 
part  of  former  chiefe  of  the  house 
of  Bomanoff,  and  forgetful  that 
they  have  participated  in  the  crime 
of  enslaving  their  fellow-country- 
men, are  but  too  willing  to  cast  all 
the  blame  of  the  position  on  the 
Imperial  family. 

The  army,  also,  are  by  no  means 
contented.  It  groans  under  its  loss 
of  prestige  during  the  late  war,  and 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  all 
ranks  censure  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  *  gross  deception'  practised 
upon  them  by  the  late  Emperor, 
wno  sacrificed  all  other  interests  in 
the  nation  to  that  of  the  army,  and 
led  them  to  believe  that  they  were 
the  first  and  most  powerful  army 
in  the  world — b,  delusion  which  was 
most  painfully  dispelled  when  they 
came  into  contact  with  more  civi- 
lized nations,  and  were  beaten  by 
modern  inventions  in  arms,  of  the 
existence  of  which  they  had  little 
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conception,  and  by  the  march  of 
civilization  in  the  introduction  of 
improved  means  of  transport. 

This  great  fact  has  even  opened 
the  eyes  of  the  Russian  peasantry, 
who  begin  no  longer  to  regard  the 
Emperor  as  formerly,  as  a  Provi- 
dence of  a  hi^h  order — so  high  as 
often  in  their  imaginations  to  pre- 
cede in  power  and  dignity  their 
Creator  and  God. 

These  signs  of  coming  troubles 
are  well  known  to  Russians.  Rus- 
sian authors  are  found  who  boldly 
expose  them ;  but  from  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  lan^age  their  works  are 
little  known  m  Western  Europe. 
Occasionally,  however,  a  work  like 
De  Custinei^or  La  Verite  sur  te 
Bussie,  by  Prince  Dolgoroukow, 
receives  publicity,  and  reveals  to 
astonished  Europe  a  state  of  things 
but  faintly  conceived,  and  which 
Europe  is  loth  to  believe  as  a  true 
statement  of  the  condition  of  a 
country  within  her  own  limits,  and 
which  all  the  other  Powers  have 
treated  with  respect  and  awe.  After 
a  residence,  however,  of  some  years 
in  the  country,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  our  firm  belief  in  every 
word  in  Prince  Dolgoroukow  s 
book,  and  to  recommend  it  to -the 
study  of  all  those  who  wish  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  true  con- 
dition of  the  Czar's  dominions. 

Another  serious  difficulty  which 
the  Czar  has  to  deal  with  in  the 
settlement  of  the  great  questions 
which  the  maroh  of  events  has 
forced  upon  him,  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  that  with  which  his 
brother  Emperor  in  Austria  has  to 
contend,  only  in  the  case  of  Russia 
it  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat 
more  aggravated.  We  mean  the 
difficulty,  or  rather  the  almost  im- 
possibility, of  finding  men  capable 
of  carrying  out  the  great  reforms 
which  nave  been  commenced.  It 
is  one  of  the  great  and  suicidal 
fiaults  of  a  bureaucratic  government 
that  the  governing  class  work  in 
grooves  and  ruts,  from  which  they 
cannot  extricate  themselves ;  they 
are  brought  up  to  look  upon  go- 
vernment as  perfect,  and  to  dread 
all  responsibility  not  clearly  defined 
by  rule.  As  a  consequence  they 
have  narrow  and  restricted  views, 


and  are  incapable  of  adapting  them^ 
selves  to  great  and  rapid  changes. 

In  despotic  countries  there  is 
little  room  for  selection;  the  Gk)- 
vemment  seek  counsel  from  the 
bureaucratic  class;  there  is  little 
or  no  infusion  of  new  blood ;  and 
as  a  consequence,  finding  them- 
selves unable  to  ccmipete  with  the 
men  who  rise  to  the  surface  by 

Eopular  acclamation,  and  fearfrd  of 
eing  supplanted,  they  have  re- 
course to  the  only  power  they  are 
capable  of  comprenending.  Military 
organization  and  reaction  therefore 
ensues. 

Such  has  been  the  case  in  un- 
happy Warsaw  at  the  present 
moment.  Perfefet  tranquillity  was 
maintained  by  an  extemporized 
organization  of  civil  police  under 
the  management  of  a  committee  of 
citizens.  The  military^  which  in- 
cludes nearly  aU  Russians,  having 
been  withdrawn,  there  was  no  cause 
for  a  disturbance  of  the  peace. 
Popular  leaders  began  to  nse  to 
the  surface,  and  encouraged  by  the 
Government,  had  assumed  positions 
before  the  people  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  bureaucracy. 
The  Government  yielded  to  the 
movement ;  and  Europe  was  as^ 
tonished  by  a  circular  announcing 
the  benevolent  intentions  of  the 
Czar ;  but  a  change  comes  suddenly 
over  the  scene. 

A  large  armed  force  has  been 
gradually  assembling  round  the 
devoted  city,  brought  in  by  stealth 
in  small  detachments  at  night ;  and 
the  old  class  of  reactionists  resume 
their  sway  •  and  a  fresh  massacre 
of  unarmed,  citizens — ^attempted  to 
be  justified  to  Europe  by  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Viceroy  that  it 
was  caused  by  '  stones  having  been 
thrown  at  the  troops' — at  once 
crushes  all  agitation.  A  decree  is 
inscribed  in  the  laws  of  the  Jsing- 
dom  threatening  military  execution, 
and  placing  the  people  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  mihtary ;  and  the 
old  regime  of  Nicolas  is  resumed. 

The  Poles,  however,  have  learned 
one  more  lesson.  They  were  in- 
clined to  repose  confidence  in  the 
present  Emperor  and  his  Govern- 
ment, but  have  now  been  taught 
the    truth    of  the   old   proverb. 
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*gratez  le  Russe  et  vous  trouvez  le 
(x>saque.'  The  Russian  is  always 
the  same.  They  can  have  no  hope 
from  their  connexion  with  Russia ; 
and  the  best  will  of  the  best  inten- 
tioned  sovereign  the  world  ever  saw 
would  be  powerless  to  change  the 
nature  of  the  oppression  under 
which  they  eroan. 

Where,  then,  is  the  hope  of 
Poland?  Her  future  lies  in  the 
future  of  Russia.  She  is  powerless 
with  her  ten  or  twelve  millions  to 
resist  fifty  millions  of  Russians 
organized  in  one  armv;  therefore 
we  congratulate  the  Poles  that  they 
are  disarmed,  as  the  bloodshed  of  a 
civil  war  would  be  all  lost  and  a 
crime.  Poland  must  not,  therefore, 
allow  herself  to  be  run  away  with 
by  the  example  of  Italy  and  Hun- 
gary. 

In  each  of  those  countries  the 
oppressing  power  was  numerically 
in&rior,  and  depended  only  on  the 
cohesion  of  heterogeneous  masses 
ready  to  disperse  into  their  original 
elements;  whereas  the  power  of 
Russia  is  on  the  side  of  numbers, 
and  her  masses  are  almost  homoge- 
neous. 

Poland  must,  therefore,  quietly 
abide  her  time,  free  from  conspii-acy, 
but  standing  on  her  rights:  thus 
she  will  excite  the  sympathy  of 
Europe:  and  having  proved  by 
peaceful  remonstrance,  and  by  a 
display  of  order  and  good  sense 
Tinder  severe  trials,  her  capacity 
for  self-government,  the  day  will 
assuredly  come  when  disturoances 
and  revolution  in  Russia  will 
loosen  the  iron  grasp  in  which  she 
is  held  :  and  perhaps  even  Russians 
themselves  will  then  see  that  a 
discontented  people,  speaking  a 
different  language,  professing  a 
different  religion,  and  imbued  with 
ideas  which  prevent  amalgamation, 
are  an  element  of  weakness  and 
expense,  and  will  be  only  too  glad 
to  allow  of  a  reconstitution  of  her 
former  rival  as  a  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate State. 

Such  ideas  are  already  entertained 
by  many  thinking  Russians  not  in 
the  bureaucratic  class,  and  who 
therefore  do  not  look  upon  Poland 
as  a  place  for  employment  and  for 
acquiring  wealth,  but  who  have  a 


patriotic  regard  for  the  true  welfare 
of  their  country,  independent  of  all 
personal  considerations.  Reforms 
andrevolutionsmaybringthesemen 
to  power,  and  then  their  opinion^ 
will  gain  ground  with  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  For  ourselves,  we 
look  upon  the  position  of  Poland 
with  a  strong  belief  in  her  future, 
and  with  a  hope  that  by  the  gooa 
sense  of  the  people,  their  submission 
to  their  natural  chiefs,  and  ly  their 
own  efforts,  independent  of  foreign 
intrigue  and  intervention,  which 
have  always  been  the  curse  and  ruin 
of  their  country,  but  sustained  by 
the  moral  sympathy  and  support  of 
Western  Europe,  they  will  at  length 
resume  their  natural  position  in 
the  European  family. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we 
have  received  details  of  the  dread- 
ful massacre  of  the  8th  April.    It 
appears  that  the  Government  de- 
termined on  resuming  the  manage- 
ment of  the  police,  taking  it  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  municipal  autho- 
rities who  had  been  extemporized 
after  the   massacre   of  the    27th 
February,  and  who  since  then  had 
maintained  perfect  order  and  quiet 
by  means  of  special  constables  ap- 
pointed for  the  nonce.    On  the  6th 
April  this  unpopular  and  unneces- 
sary measure  was  followed  by  one 
still   more   unpopular,  and   than 
which  none  could  have  been  con- 
ceived   calculated   to    produce   a 
greater  amount  of  irritation  and 
just  dissatisfaction.    The  Agricul- 
tural Society  was  dissolved  by  a 
decree  of  the  Emperor  and  King, 
on  the  alleffed  ground  of  its  inter- 
ference in  things  beyond  its  province. 
Considering  its  foundation  by  a 
special  decree  of  the  Emperor,  the 
position  it  liad  acquired,  its  extent, 
and  the  veneration  in  which  its 
president^  the  Count  Andr^g  Zamoi- 
ski,  and  its  leading  members,  are 
deservedly   held   uiroughout   the 
country ;  considering  also  that  the 
so-called  concessions  of  the  Em- 
peror were  only  on  paper  and  had 
not  as  yet  been  realized,  that  every 
act  of  the  Society  had  been  done  in 
broad  daylight  with  the  entire  cog- 
nizance and  full  concurrence  of  the 
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Government,  and  that  the  Society 
was  not  in  session,  it  seems  impos- 
sible to  conceive  a  more  complete 
act  of  folly  than  its  dissolution. 

This  was  immediately  followed, 
on  Sunday^  the  7th,  by  peaceful 
demonstrations,  limited  to  assem- 
blages of  the  people  at  the  cemetery 
where  the  victims  of  the  27th  of 
February  had  been  interred,  in 
front  of  the  building  where  the 
sittings  of  the  Society  had  been 
held,  and  in  front  of  the  house  of 
Count  Zamoiski,  their  ^  Father,'  as 
they  affectionately  called  him,  and 
lastly,  before  the  Vicerov's  palace. 

At  the  latter  place  the  military 
were  drawn  up  for  the  protection 
of  the  palace ;  but  the  people  being 
without  arms,  and  only  desiring 
to  have  their  opinion  upon  the 
dissolution  of  the  Society  made 
known  to  the  Prince,  good  order 
was  not  disturbed,  the  military 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  people 
dispersed  peaceably — only  to  renew 
their  demonstration  on  a  larger 
scale  on  Monday,  the  8th,  which 
happened  to  be  a  holiday  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Churchy  and  there- 
fore one  in  which  the  whole  popula- 
tion were  in  the  streets. 

Encouraged  by  the  mode  of  their 
reception  on  the  previous  evening, 
the  populace  assembled  in  crowds 
in  the  large  open  space  in  front  of 
liie  Viceroy's  palace,  which,  as  be- 
fore, was  surroundea  by  troops. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  all 
unarmed,  fearlessly  approached,  the 
troops,  and  were  even  exchanging 
jokes  with  them,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  disperse  by  beat  of 
drum.  Immediately  up  went  three 
signal  rockets,  and  the  troops  came 
pouring  into  the  town,  taking  up 


pre-arranged  positions  in  all  the 
open  spaces  and  main  thorough- 
fares, and  then  commenced  the 
wanton  butchery  by  the  Czar's 
soldiers  of  his  unarmed  defenceless 
Polish  subjects,  whom  in  his  re- 
script not  three  weeks  before  he 
had  declared  to  be  *  equally  objects 
of  his  care'  with  his  itussian  sub- 
jects. A  severe  punishment  was 
being  administered  as  a  mark  of 
fraternal  affection.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  forty  of  his  Polish 
subjects  were  killed  or  have  died 
of  their  wounds,  and  several  hun- 
dreds more  were  wounded  by  the 
fire  of  the  troops. 

The  reason  assigned  by  the 
Viceroy  in  justification  of  this 
atrocious  crime  is,  that  the  people 
had  pelted  the  troops  with  stones. 
This  allegation  we  believe  to  be 
altogether  false.  As  an  act  of 
desperation  after  the  .firing  had 
commenced,  a  few  stones  might 
have  been  tnro"vhi ;  and  one  soldier 
was  killed  by  a  student,  who,  see- 
ing his  fellow-student  stretched 
dead  by  his  side,  rushed  on  his 
murderer,  wrenched  his  bayonet 
from  his  musket,  and  stabbed  him 
on  the  spot.* 

The  real  reason  unquestionably 
was.  that  representations  had  been 
made  to  the  Viceroy  of  the  de- 
moralizing effect  upon  the  troops 
of  allowing  them  to  be  brought 
in  contact  with  the  people  and  ex- 
posed to  their  jeers  and  insults 
without  acting;  and  General  Me- 
linkoff,  Commandant  de  la  Place, 
had  been  placed  in  arrest  for  not 
having  used  force  on  the  Sunday 
evening  against  the  crowd  when 
they  assembled  before  the  Society's 
building. 


*  Since  the  above  was  vritten  we  have  receiyed  details  from  Warsaw  of  this 
brntal  massacre.  From  one  of  our  letters  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — 'All 
testimony,  too,  goes  to  show  that  the  massacre  was  pre-arranged.  It  has  since 
transpired  that  on  the  Sunday  night  there  was  a  kind  of  council  of  war  held  in  the 
Castle.  The  matter  was  then  and  there  debated  and  settled.  1  rejoice,  however,  to 
be  able  to  say,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  that  some  voices  were  raised  against  such  a 
fell  deed  of  blood.  It  is  said  that  General  Liprandi,  general-in-chief  of  the  corps 
d^armie  at  present  stationed  in  Poland,  was  strongly  opposed  to  it,  as  also  Uie 
military  governor  of  the  town,  General  Paniutin.  The  colonel  of  a  regiment  stationed 
in  the  castle,  when  informed  by  the  prince  (Gortchakoff)  on  the  Monday  morning 
what  Would  be  required  of  him  in  the  evening,  refused  to  obey,  and  on  retiring  to  his 
own  quarters  within  the  precincts  of  the  castle  shot  himself.'  This  letter  will  be 
found  entire  in  the  Timet  of  25th  April. 
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The  Viceroy  also  was  becoming 
Tineasy  at  the  news  which  arrived 
from  the  country  districts  of  simi- 
lar demonstrations;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  heard  by  telegraph  of  the 
abandonment  of  his  post  by  the 
Governor  of  Lublin,  and  his  sur- 
render of  the  administration  into 
the  hands  of  the  bishop  and  gentry. 

The  ferocity  of  this  massacre  has 
been  enhanced  by  the  seizure  of  the 
dead  and  wounded  Soldiers  were 
sent  through  the  town  on  the 
night  of  the  6th  to  ravish  from 
mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and  friends, 
not  only  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
victims,  but  the  living  and  in- 
nocent wounded,  who  were  in- 
humanly hurried  off  as  prisoners 
to  the  fortresses,  there  to  hnger  and 
suffer  imwatched  by  the  tender  care 
of  their  relatives,  who  in  their  turn 
are  ld%  in  an  agonjr  of  intolerable 
despair.  It  is  Russian  officers  who 
in  the  nineteenth  century  have  the 
honour  of  having  discovered  this 
exquisitely  refined  system  of  tor- 
ture. 

The  first  massacres  of  the  27th 
of  February  have  already  taken 
effect  in  causing  demonstrations  in 
Kieff,  the  ancient  and  sacred  capital 
of  Bussia^  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  suppressed  by  a  similar 
massacre  of  its  citizens.  The  im- 
mediate effect  of  this  second  and 
more  extensive  massacre  has  been 
the  resignation  of  the  principal 
men  in  tne  Qovemment  of  Poland, 


including  all  the  chief  members  o£ 
the  Council  of  Administration,  both 
Bussians  and  Poles.  Governors  oF 
provinces  have  also  resigned,  and 
it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  will 
be  the  effect  in  Bussia  itself  beyond 
the  Polish  frontier. 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  that 
these  massacres  will  hasten  events 
in  Bussia,  and  that  ere  long  the 
Czar  will  regret  not  having  taken 
the  only  means  which  were  open 
ta  him,  and  which,  in  the  temper  or 
the  Poles  and  with  the  credit  of 
his  name  for  'good  intentions/ 
would  have  succeeded  in  tran- 
(^uillizing  the  country  and  making 
it  even  loyal  These  were,  to  have 
set  aside  the  bureaucracy,  to  have 
sent  for  the  president  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society,  and  through  him 
and  the  committee  elaborated  some 
measure  which  would  have  satisfied 
the  just  but  by  no  means  exor- 
bitant demands  of  the  people.  If 
this  vile  act  has  been  done  by  his 
subordinates,  the  Emperor  may 
even  now  repudiate  it,  and  by  re- 
moving its  perpetrators  enter  upon 
a  conciliatory  course.  If  not^  we 
fear  that  his  reign  will  be  stamed 
by  a  course  of  confiscations  and 
banishments  similar  to  those  which 
have  outraged  Europe  since  1831. 
It  were  well  that  he  should  avoid 
this  sad  alternative.  The  House  of 
Bomanoff  has  too  many  black  spots 
in  its  annals  to  risk  the  addition 
of  more. 
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BACK    AGAIN. 

•D  ACK  again 

•*-'         Comes  the  Swallow,  twittering  at  our  windows, 

Skimming  over  meadow,  over  mere. 

And  the  meadow  speckles  o'er  with  daisies, 

And  white  lilies  spring  upon  the  mere. 

As  to  woo  him,  as  to  deck  with  beauty. 

Fitting  pathway  for  his  dipping  breast. 

Back  again 

Comes  the  Bee,  with  busy  vernal  humming. 
Through  the  garden,  round  the  scented  lime; 
And  the  flowers  ope  their  painted  petals. 
And  the  rose  sighs  forth  her  perfumed  breath. 
To  allure  him,  wearying  with  sweet  languor. 
Clasped  and  clinging  to  her  crimson  heart. 

Back  agdn 

Comes  the  Heron  to  the  windy  beech- tree ; 
Comes  the  Song-Thrush  to  the  knotty  thorn ; 
Comes  the  Crake  with  harsh  voice  to  the  brook. 
And  the  beech  puts  out  her  soft  green  leaflets, 
And  the  maythom  clothes  herself  with  whiteness. 
And  the  thick  grass  rises  by  the  brook. 

Back  again 

Come  into  their  old  familiar  places 
All  the  wanderers  at  sweet  spring-time's  call ; 
And  all  nature  flushes  out  her  welcome. 
Throbbing  in  each  vein  with  tremulous  joy. 
All — all — all  of  love — ^love — ^love  is  telling. 
Answering  life  with  life  and  love  with  love. 

Back  again 

Thou,  too,  comest  to  our  quiet  village. 
Brightest,  fairest  of  the  guests  of  spring-tide ; 
And  again  thy  light  foot  haunts  our  pathways. 
And  again  thy  sweet  voice  thrills  our  pulses ; 
And  our  meadows,  glades,  and  woods  are  dearer 
As  thy  presence  is  among  them  alL 

Back  again 

Come,  responsive  to  thy  gentle  presence. 
All  the  chaflngs,  longing,  and  unquiet ; 
All  the  yearnings  of  the  heart,  when  fancy. 
Gazing  keenly  down  the  winding  lanes. 
Seems  to  see  thy  dress  in  distance  waving, 
Seems  to  hear  l^e  music  of  thy  voice. 

Back  again 

Comes  the  craving,  fearing  some  chance  meeting; 

Comes  the  hoping,  dreading  some  chance  greeting; 

Comes  the  weary  journey  o'er  the  moorland ; 

Comes  the  watching  o'er  the  walls  that  hold  thee ; 

Comes  the  sad,  the  heavy,  turning  homewards, 

'Mid  the  shadows  falling  thickly  round.  B.  0. 
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IDA     CONWAY. 
BY  J.  M.  a 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THERE  is  a  system  of  compen- 
sation in  all  numan  affairs.  The 
balance  is  just. 

The  heart  is  made  to  hold  only  a 
certain  quantity  of  emotion.  Ida 
had  well,  seriously,  and  religiously 
determined  to  conquer  her  love. 
She  had  concluded  that  it  was  a 
fault,  and  she  was  resolved  that 
her  heart  should  not  be  the  harbour 
of  offence ;  she  had  admitted  to  her 
soul  the  reasonable  convictions  of 
her  friends ;  and  now  the  present 
crisis  came  effectively  to  her  aid. 
For  there  was.  another  abiding 
thought,  another  great  solicitude; 
and  the  strong  affection  of  child- 
hood— ^the  last  that  dies,  however 
under  new  influences  it  may  some- 
times fade  and  shrivel— asserted 
its  old  dominion. 

The  recollection  of  Ernest  became 
less  vivid  less  frequent,  and  it  was 
attended  by  less  emotion.  Ida  was 
constant  in  attention  to  the  require- 
ments of  convalescence,  more 
pressing  than  those  of  acute  illness ; 
supporting  the  feeble  step,  tempting 
the  capricious  appetite,  yielding  to 
the  petulant  whim;  asking  and 
hoping  for  nothing  m  life  but  this 
— ^that  her  Aunt  Kitty  should  re- 
cover. How  could  she  be  unhappy 
if  her  friend,  whom  she  had  seen 
standing  as  it  were  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  tomb,  were  given  back 
to  her]  To  Catherine  Conway 
this  devotion  was  so  dear,  that  she 
only  dreaded  the  change  which 
might  follow  a  positive  return  of 
strength ;  and  she  wished  that  they 
might  all  three  remain  so  at  this 
quiet  Wertheimburg  for  ever.  It 
was  no  longer  a  dull'solitude ;  it  was 
the  home  of  sympathizing  hearts. 

The  tuition  of  Antonia,  in  Miss 
Conway's  present  condition,  de- 
pended solely  upon  Ida ;  and  this 
too  was  a  salutary  occupation;  and 
if  not  perfectly  happy,  her  mind 
grew  tranqml  and  reasonable,  ac- 
knowledging its  debt  of  gratitude. 
Existence  might  go  on  so  for  very 


long,  and  she  might  not  complain ; 
but  a  change  was  to  come,  and  a 
letter  from  Sir  Archibald  summoned 
them  back  to  Badheim.  Harry 
Conway  was  daily  expected,  and 
Sir  Archibald  wished  that  Ida 
should  be  on  the  spot  to  welcome 
her  cousin.  There  had  been  differ- 
ences and  estrangements  between 
the  parents,  which  made  such  a 
courtesy  the  more  desirable.  There 
was  but  one  reply  to  make  to  this 
request ;  there  was  no  pretext  for 
delay,  and  they  must  leave  Wer- 
theimburg at  once. 

With  altered  feelings  the  return 
to  Badheim  took  place.  There  again 
were  the  same  objects;  the  same 
trees,  the  same  meadows,  the  same 
bright  river,  and  the  old  castle 
ruin  still  grey  upon  the  mountain- 
top.  But  the  medium  of  sentiment 
through  which  all  these  things 
were  seen  was  different,  and  the 
tints  were  changed ;  for  the  tearful 
mist  through  which  their  beauty 
had  been  magnified  had  rolled 
away.  Visits  of  congratulation 
poured  in ;  and  Ida  found  herself 
able  to  be  charming,  able  to  be 
glad  of  attentions  which  she  had 
before  disliked,  and  gratefully  to 
receive  felicitations  upon  her  aunt's 
recovery.  She  was  proud  of  the 
bloom  on  her  own  cheek.  She  was 
proud  of  her  ready  smile,  of  her 
lively  tone ;  and  she  said  to  herself , 
they  cannot  any  of  them  think  that 
these  belong  to  a  disappointed 
heart.  The  Baron,  Captain  War- 
burton,  old  Count  Wertheim, 
expressed  their  delight  at  her 
appearance.  Otto  BriSifels  called, 
ana  seemed  especially  to  rejoice  in 
her  radiant  looks.  He  told  her 
that  Ernest  was  absent  for  a  few 
days  at  Odenberg.  There  was  a 
slight  flutter  in  Ida's  accents  when 
she  replied  to  that  observation, 
though  she  said  to  herself  that  it 
must  now  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  her.  Carlotta  Schultz  and 
Madame  Stein  came  together,  and 
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joined  in  vociferous  gladness  at  her 
return.  F^licie  hugged  her  and 
bantered  her  in  the  most  provoking 
manner. 

*Ma  chdre/  said  she,  *you  are 
come  back  among  us  to  do  a  great 
execution.  What  a  sparkling  in 
your  eyes,  what  a  bloom  on  your 
cheeks;  no  rose-leaf  powder  wanted, 
it  is  all  natural,  is  it  not?  She 
drew  nearer  to  examine.  *  Yes,  all 
natural,  that  is  positive;  mamma, 
Ida's  bloom  is  not  artistic !' 

Madame  de  Valincourt  gave  a 
scrutinizing  look. 

*  True,*  said  she,  speaking  French, 
as  usual,  to  Ida,  *  and  it  is  better  so 
than  artificial ;  but  still  when  it  is 
wanted  it  must  be  put  on,  and  very 
few  women  are  really  altogether 
able  to  dispense  with  it.' 

*  Oh,  C61estine  I '  said  Ida,  shrink- 
ing. 

*  Why  should  you  look  shocked, 
my  lovel  the  custom  has,  I  assure 
you,  become  almost  universal,  and 
what  harm  1  the  only  harm  is  when 
it  is  badly  done;  rouge  is  like 
flattery,  it  is  an  admirable  appliance 
till  it  IS  found  out,  and  then  it  is  a 
folly,  and  even  a  vice.' 

1 1  differ  from  you,' said  Ida ;  *for 
if  it  openly  declares  itself  as  paint, 
it  may  be  bad  taste,  but  it  is  not 
vice.  It  is  the  fraud  that  consti- 
tutes the  vice;  and  if  you  once 
announce  it  as  part  of  your  costume, 
and  make  it  so  evident  that  it  can- 
not be  doubted,  then  I  think  it  is 
no  more  to  be  blamed  than  an 
unbecoming  dress.' 

*  By  way  of  an  example,  that  is 
amusing,'  said  C^lestine,  *for  what 
can  be  more  blameable  in  a  woman 
than  an  unbecoming  costume?  and 
if  you  paint  to  please,  that  is  amia- 
ble ;  you  take  trouble,  time,  expense, 
to  gratify  the  eyes  oi  your  fnends : 
it  is  courteous  and  kind,  right  and 
good,  when  you  succeed.  Is  it  not 
pleasant  to  have  the  senses  agree- 
ably cheated?  but  a  failure  is 
detestable ;  to  lay  on  your  colour 
thick  is  such  an  ill  compliment  to 
the  discernment  and  the  sentiment 
of  your  friends,  it  is  revolting,  it  is 
an  affront !' 

*  There  is  nothing  revolts  me  so 
much  as  dishonesty,'  said  Ida, 
curtly. 


*  Then  you  must  be  continually 
in  a  state  of  suffering,'  said  Felicie, 
with  a  laugh,  *for  I  believe  there  is 
no  honesty  in  this  world  in  general, 
and,  in  navicular,  there  is  none  in 
our  world  of  Badheim.' 

'Certainly  not,'  said  C61estine: 
*  Felicie  is  right,  my  dear  child,  ana 
life  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  trifling 
dishonesties ;  it  is  skilful  fraud,  you 
know,  alone  that  makes  society  plea- 
sant and  easy.  You  would  fiDd  your- 
self very  soon  revolted,  my  beautiful 
Ida,  without  it.  But  you  are 
young,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
you  have  not  thought  so  much  as  I 
have.' 

*  She  is  not  younger  than  I  am,' 
said  F^lide. 

*  No,  my  dear  love,  but  she  has 
had  less  teaching ;  that  dear  Aunt 
Kitty  is  so  very  simple.  By  the 
bye,  Ida,  my  pretty  child,  you 
must  really  insist  upon  a  crinoline 
for  your  aunt;  she  would  look 
quite  as  well  as  another  if  she  were 
more  fashionably  dressed;  but  as 
it  is,  do  you  know,  I  have  really 
heard  her  compared  first  to  a  lady 
in  a  bathing-gown,  and  then  to  a 
drowned  rat.  I  said.  Fie  for  shame  I 
but  it  was  of  no  use.' 

Felicie  laughed  loud  and  long, 
and  seemed  hardly  able  to  recover 
hersejtf. 

The  glow  on  Ida's  cheek  grew 
deeper ;  she  was  very  angry. 

*Who  ventured  to  speak  so  of 
my  Aunt  Kitty?  she  asked. 

*  Do  not  be  angry,  my  dear  child. 
Such  little  observations  make  a 
great  part  of  the  entertainment  of 
society,  and  you  know  they  are 
quite  harmless;  it  is  nothing  against 
tne  character.' 

*True,'  said  Ida ;  'and  I  should 
have  thought^  for  that  reason,  they 
were  too  insipid  for  you  all  here  : 
but  tell  me  who  it  was  that  said  it. 

*  No,  my  jewel,  that  would  be  too 
treacherous;  but  I  will  tell  you 
who  was  very  much  amused.' 

*Whor 

*  The  most  polished,  the  hand- 
somest man  in  Badheim — ^the  Che- 
valier Potolski.  How  he  laughed; 
he  really  has  a  pleasant  laugh.' 

'He  is  a  bad  man,'  said  Ida; 
'  and  it  is  an  honour  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  his  derision.' 
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^  A  bad  man/  said  F^licie,  4s  hel 
I  dare  say  no  worse  than  others — 
only  he  is  so  very  fond  of  cards, 
and  has  a  provoking  habit  of  win- 
ning.' 

^Be  is  so  handsome,  so  obliging, 
80  entertaining,  so  charming,'  said 
Madame  de  Valincourt.  *He  un- 
derstands so  admirably  those  small 
fi»uds  of  society  which  we  were 
just  now  praising— only,  do  you 
Imow,  I  sometimes  think  he  carries 
them  rather  far.  It  is  such  a  pity 
to  spoil  a  good  thing  hj  exaggera- 
tion. It  is  a  pity,  for  instance,  to 
carry  the  system  mto  his  cards—it 
becomes  his  manners  so  well ;  but 
do  you  not  think  it  is  slightly  in- 
discreet to  win  every  ni^it  for  a 
whole  fortnight?  My  dear  Auguste 
— ^my  poor  Auguste ;  he  is  so  sim- 
ple ;  but  even  ne  tmnks  it  a  little 
strange,  do  you  know,  and  quite 
impleasant.' 

F^licie  pulled  her  mother  by  the 
.skirt. 

^It  is  time  to  go.  mamma.' 

*  So  it  is.  Good  bye,  my  sweet 
Ida.  I  shall  see  you  at  the  public 
'ball  to-night,  and  then  you  can 
answer  mv  last  question.' 

*No,  (Slestine;  we  differ  too 
much  on  this  subject.  We  will 
i»lk  of  something  else.' 

As  the  Valincourts  went  out.  Sir 
Archibald  came  in.  He  looked 
vexed. 

Have  they  been  long  here?  said 
he. 

*  About  twenty  minutes.' 

*  Ah,  they  are  glad  to  have  you 
back,  Ida.' 

*  So  they  say.' 

*  Madame  is  sincerely  interested 
in  you.' 

*  Yes,  I  think  she  is.' 

*  Are  you  fond  of  them  ? 
•Which  of  them f 

*  The  ladies,  of  course.  Auguste 
is  out  of  the  question;  he  is  a 
blockhead— a  d— -d  blockhead.' 

*  I  am  quite  certain  I  am  not  fond 
of  Augusta  I  am  not  quite  certain 
whether  I  am  fond  of  the  ladies  * 
but  I  am  sure  Madame  is  very  kind 
tome.' 

*  Yes,  always  kind  and  thought- 
ful You  must  not  allow  yourself 
to  be  influenced  by  my  good  sister 
on  this  head;   for  though  she  is 


my  sister,  and  a  good  woman,  she 
is  not  a  wise  one,  and  if  she  once 
contracts  an  aversion  she  is  obsti- 
nately  attached  to  it.  You  have 
more  sense.  Ida,  and  I  hope  you 
think  of  F^iide  as  she  deserves.' 

•  I  hope  I  do.' 

•  She  IS  an  excellent  girl — an  in- 
genuous excellent  girl,  above  hum- 
Dug,  without  hypocrisy.  She  teUs 
the  truth  and  laughs.' 

•  She  often  laughs.' 

•She  is  an  open-hearted  girl, 
and  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you 
consort  more  with  her  and  less 
with  that  whimsical  piece  of 
affectation^  Count  Ernest's  sister. 
F61icie  thinks  badly  of  the  Coun- 
tess Dorothea.' 

•The  Countess  Dorothea  is  un- 
fortunate in  having  no  mother.' 

•It  is  my  belief  that  she  will 
make  that  supreme  ass  Florian 
Geier  unfortunate  some  day ;  but 
I  have  no  concern  either  with  him 
or  her.  Let  them  go  their  own 
way.  The  Professor  at  any  rate 
has  his  merits,  and  therefore  F61icie 
has  a  bookful  of  his  attitudes.  Do 
you  go  to  the  ball  to-ni^t,  Ida? 

•  Yes,  I  believe  so.  Emily  will 
be  my  chaperon.' 

•  Very  weU — only  do  not  let  that 
fellow,  her  son,  or  half  son,  or 
step-son,  or  whatever  he  may  be, 
Captain  Eichard,  han^  about  you 
to  the  exclusion  of  otners.  He  is 
a  great  booby.  Are  the  Valin- 
courts going? 

•  So  they  said,' 

•  They  are  right  It  is  well  they 
should  show  themselves.  Auguste 
has  lost  heavily.  But  do  not  look 
alarmed.  I  have  forwarded  money 
to  him  for  the  present,  and  if  he 
follows  my  advice  he  may  win  it 
back;  only  he  is  such  a  con- 
'summate  fool,  and,  like  other  fools 
of  his  kind,  obstinate.  Do  you 
know,  Ida,  I  believe  your  cousin 
Harry  will  be  here  to-morrow.' 

.  •  Do  you,  really?  I  think  I  was 
not  more  than  fifteen  when  we  were 
last  together.' 

•  True;  it  is  different  now — quite 
different  now.  He  is  my  heir,  Ida; 
he  is  my  heir.' 

Ida  saw  her  father's  lips  com- 

fressed  and  his  brow  contracted, 
t  was  the  old  look  that  she  knew 
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so  well ;  and  lie  sat  down  gloomily 
by  the  window,  repeating  to  him- 
self, 

*My  heir — ^yes.  lie  is  my  heir  I 
different — quite  different.' 

Ida,  witn  an  impulse  tliat  she 
was  unable  to  resist,  went  to  him, 
and  softlr  kissed  him.  He  took  no 
notice  of  her  caress ;  but  he  said 
presently, 

*Well,  we  must  receive  him 
kindly.  Tell  your  Aunt  Kitty  she 
must  receive  him  kindly.    I  am 

foing  out  now,  but  I  shall  probably 
>e  at  the  salle  to-night.' 
He  left  the  room,  leaving  Ida 
astonished  at  the  amount  of  con- 
fidence and  kindness  he  had  shown 
her.  He  had  not  talked  for  so 
long  to  her  since  Reginald's  death. 
It  was  a  thing  to  be  proud  of ;  this 
is  the  reward  of  toward  men; 
the  most  distant  sign  in  them 
of  an  approach  to  humanity  is 
accepted  as  an  act  of  grace.  The 
anticipation  of  Harry  Conway's  arri- 
val "^as  a  subject  of  new  interest 
to  Ida.  She  could  look  forward 
to  it ;  she  could  imagine  a  possible 
firiendship;  she  could  wonder  what 
he  woula  be  like;  she  could  picture 
to  herself  a  sympathy,  which  she 
wanted.  There  was  a  olank  in  her 
heart;  a  new  affection  might  re- 
lieve that  sense  of  emptiness  which 
was  so  imcomfortable.  What 
was  Harry  like?  She  remembered 
a  countenance— a  figure  not  unlike 
her  brother's;  and  Reginald  used 
often  to  regret  their  parents'  dis- 
agreement and  their  own  con- 
sequent separation.  Would  her 
father  incline  kindly  to  him  now? 
Would  Harry  be  able  to  interpose 
between  Madame  de  VaUncourt's 
intentions  and  Sir  Archibald  ?  At 
any  rate  she  was  glad  he  was  coming. 
At  the  ball  that  night  Richard 
Warburton  entered  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  her. 

*  Do  you  expect  your  cousin, 
Mr.  Conway,  to-morrow?'  he 
asked. 

*  My  father  does.' 
*WiiatishelikeP 

*  I  do  not  know.' 

*  Have  you  never  seen  him  P 
'Yes;  but  he  was  only  sixteen 

then.' 
'  Are  you  glad  he  is  coming  V 


^  I  hope  to  be  glad  when  I  know 
him.' 

*He  will  certainly  be  gflad  to 
know  you.' 

*'  I  shall  do  my  best  to  make  him 
so.* 

*/  am  very  glad  he  comes.' 

'Whyr 

^Because  he  is  an  Englishman, 
and  I  am  tired  of  the  sight  of 
puckered  trousers  and  dirty  beards.' 

^  Then  I  am  afraid  you  will  be 
disappointed,  for  I  am  almost  cer- 
tain he  wears  a  beard,  though  I 
hope  not  a  dirty  one;  and  as  he 
has  been  some  time  abroad,  I  think 
it  is  most  probable  that  his  trousers 
are  puckered.' 

'  Well,  that  may  be ;  but  at  any 
rate  he  is  neither  a  bowing  baron 
nor  a  ceremonious  count,  nor  ^  a 
hairy  Herr  Professor,  and  he  will 
speak  good  hearty  English  without 
a  foreign  accent.' 

*  I  do  not  suspect  him  of  a  foreign 
accent;  but  whether  his  English 
will  be  hearty  I  cannot  teU.' 

'  Any  Enghsh  seems  hearty  to  me 
that  is  not  Germanized;  and  he 
will  come  straight  up  to  one  and 
shake  hands  honestly  without  ten 
profound  prostrations  beforehand, 
and  without  ever  threatening  a 
salute  on  one's  cheek.' 

'  It  is  quite  certain,  I  admit,  that 
he  mil  not  jdTront  you  in  that  way; 
but  has  any  German  ever  done  it  to 
your 

*  Not  done  it,  only  tried.  Do  not 
ask  me  who— it  is  disgusting. 
How  I  hate  to  see  the  slobbering 
fools  meeting  in  the  salle.  Think 
of  that  coxcomb  Preddeliss  making 
an  effort  through  his  moustache  to 
kiss  the  old  Baron  on  the  cheek — 
oldEntzberg.  It  made  me  sick; 
but  the  Baron  took  it  quite 
cooLk.' 

*  Why  do  you  stay  here,  Captain 
Warburton?  Why  remain  among 
people  whom  you  nate  so  much? 

*  I  cannot  tell.  Miss  Conway— I 
cannot  tell;  out  of  perversity,  per- 
haps, for  there  seems  no  other 
reason.  I  sometimes  wonder  at  it 
myself:  but  it  is  perhaps  for  the 
sa£e  01  some  whom  I  love.  You 
Imow  love  conquers  hate.  You  see 
the  place  agrees  so  well  with  Emily, 
and  ^e  likes  it;  and  she  is  able  to 
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be  of  use  too.   She  has  been  of  use 
to  yow.' 

*  Oh,  yes,  of  so  much  use.  Thank 

fou,  Captain  Warburton.    Indeed 
cannot  part  with  her;  but  still, 
can  you  never  leave  her  X 

*  I  do  not  care  to  leave  her  at 
present;  the  time  may  come,  I 
nave  thought  so  sometimes,  by  and 
bye.  I  might  exchange  my  regi- 
ment for  one  ^ing  to  India;  it 
is  not  impossible ;  but  not  just  yet 
— no.  I  shall  wait  a  little.  Should 
youj  Miss  Conway — should  you 
advise  me  to  go  out  to  India  ? 

*No;  for  I  am  sure  it  i«  best 
never  to  advise  anybody ;  and  I  am 
younger  than  you,  so  you  must  be 
much  better  able  to  judge  for 
yourself.' 

She  would  not  reply  to  Captain 
Warburton's  observations  in  the 
spirit  he  desired,  and  he  rose  and 
left  her;  this  evening  began  .in 
despondency  with  him,  but  before 
the  end  hope  as  strong  might  come, 
for  it  was  much  more  easy  to  en- 
courage than  to  depress  him. 

Dorothea  came  to  occupy  the 
chair  he  left  vacant.  She  looked 
in  Ida's  face  with  her  sweetest  look, 
and  took  her  hand  and  fondled  it. 

*Ida-chen!  you  bright  Ida- 
chen !  you  happy  child ;  all  your 
colour  nas  come  back,  and  all  ^rour 
spirit.  It  is  true  that  you  might 
act  the  spirit,  as  I  well  know — 
too  well— out  the  colour  coiQd  not 
be  forced,  and  I  see  it  is  your  own. 
Ah !  happy  Ida !  you  have  com- 
muned with  solitude  and  everlast- 
ing nature ;  you  have  plunged  into 
her  depths,  her  holy,  secret,  and 
eternal  depths,  and  you  have  found 
there,  perhaps,  the  unravelling  of 
life's  most  sacred  mystery,  and  the 
end  of  the  soul's  great  perplexities. 
You  have  learned  the  true  religion 
of  the  heart ;  you  have  discovered 
the  well  of  truth,  and  you  have 
drunk  of  her  crystal  drop.  Ida, 
you  are  to  be  envied.  All  those 
are  to  be  envied  who  learn  to  win 
that  greatest  triumph  of  poor,  per- 
plexed humanity,  the  triumph 
over  themselves.' 

'Dorothea!  how  you  talk.' 

*  Ah !  it  seems  but  talk  to  you ; 
this  overflowing  of  the  great,  strug- 
gling, moving,   eternally  moving 


tide  within;  you  English  are  a 
tranquil  people,  and  the  tide  with 
you  IS  for  ever  at  an  ebb ;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  blood  is  thirty 
below  freezing.' 

*  Do  you  think  so,  Dorothea  ?  I 
do  not  feel  myself  so  cold.' 

'  You  are  less  so  than  most,  in- 
deed, I  believe  you  mount  some- 
times perhaps  up  to  the  freezing 
point,  out  that  is  the  most  you 
can  do,  being  an  Englishwoman.' 

*  Well,  if  I  do  the  most  I  can,  no 
more  can  be  desired.  But,  Doro- 
thea, I  could  desire  to  see  more 
colour  in  your  face ;  you  are  pale 
— ^pale — but  you  are  good.  I  have 
seen  that  you  are  good ;  I  saw  to- 
night how  you  kept  away  from  the 
Chevalier.  Yes,  the  distant  bow 
was  not  lost  upon  me,  and  I  have 
observed  that  you  have  not  once 
danced  together.  Oh !  I  love  you 
again,  Dorothea,  so  much,  you  are 
again  my  dear  sister.  Do  not  be 
S»id-how  tightly  you  grasp  my 
hand;  do  not  shake  so,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  afraid  of  now ;  he 
cannot  hurt  you,  no  one  can  hurt 


you  when  you  are  true  to  yourself. 
Vou  will  be  happy  once  more, 
and  you  will  look  back  on  this 


trouble  merely  as  on  a  bad  dream. 
Oh,  my  friend,  it  is  so  comfortable 
to  wake  from  a  bad  dream.' 

*  Stop,  Ida,  stop,'  cried  Dorothea, 
in  tones  that  betrayed  ang[uish; 
*  say  no  more,  unless  you  wish  to 
kill  me.' 

*  Dorothea  !  /  wish  to  kill  you  f 

*  You  do  not,  Ida,  I  know  jrou 
do  not,  and  yet  your  words  sting 
my  heart ;  it  might  be  kinder  to 
wish  me  dead,  it  might  be  very 
kind  to  go  on  tormenting  me 
till  life  could  no  longer  hold 
out  against  torture —  when  the 
soul  is  so  oppressed — when  the 
threads  of  existence  are  so  tangled, 
so  difficult  to  unravel,  then  it. 
might  be  better  to  cut  them  sharply 
asunder.  It  is  well  for  those,  Ida^ 
who  have  a  well-lighted  path  to 
follow  •  it  is  bitter  to  find  the  way 
througn  storm  and  darkness.' 

*It  will  not  long  be  bitter  to 
you,  Dorothea ;  not  long  dark,  now 
that  you  have  made  your  con- 
science clear.' 

'  Oh  !  Ida,  if  you  love  me,  leave 
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this  subject.  I  have  done  all  I 
could—leave  it— there  is  the  Baron 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  me,  and  on 
you ;  talk  of  something  else,  talk  of 
Ernest.  Ernest,  you  must  know, 
is  altered,  he  is  looking  ill,  there  is  I 
am  sure  some  great  notation  going 
on  at  the  palace.  The  Countess 
Rosenberg  has  twice  quarrelled 
with  him,  and  the  Grand-Duchess 
is  sulky  with  her,  will  not  even  in- 
vite her  to  her  apartments,  this  is 
because  Rosalie  will  not  consent  to 
have  the  wedding  day  fixed;  for 
you  know  the  Grand-Duchess  is 
extremely  anxious  to  be  rid  of  her. 
The  Grand-Duke  is  angry,  too,  and 
my  &ther  is  seriously  annoyed.' 

Ida  was  resolved  to  show  her  in- 
disposition to  listen  to  this  theme, 
and  she  rose  from  her  seat  and  joined 
Emily  Warburton.  Captain  War- 
.  burton  pressed  her  to  waltz  with 
him,  and  she  consented.  What- 
ever his  after  fate  might  be,  he  en- 
joyed during  the  period  that  this 
waltz  lasted,  the  taste  of  supreme 
happiness ;  he  proposed  when  that 
dizzy  joy  was  over  to  stroll  into  the 
salle  just  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

'  I  thought  you  hated  to  see  the 
Germans  there?  said  Ida. 

*  I  do ;  but  then  hate  is  interest- 
ing, it  is  second  only  to  love,  and  I 
like  hating  them;  wiQ  you  not 
hate  them  with  me  T 

*No.  I  do  hate  their  pastime, 
but  not  themselves,'  said  Ida. 

While  they  were  speaking  they 
were  advancing  towards  the  salle, 
and  now  they  stood  at  the  open 
door,  looking  upon  the  table. 
Among  the  crowd  of  figures  there, 
of  men,  women,  and  even  children. 
,  of  rank,  fashion,  respectability,  ana 
beauty,  of  poverty,  age,  disre- 
spectability,  and  hiaeousness,  Ida 
at  once  discerned  the  two  most  in- 
teresting to  her.  Sir  Archibald 
stood  behind  the  chair  of  Augusta 
de  Valincourt,  apparently  regu- 
lating his  play,  with  an  expression 
of  contempt  and  determination  on 
his  face  while  he  did  so,  which  was 
entertaining  to  some  of  the  by- 
standers, and  might  have  been  so 
to  Ida  herself  but  for  the  subject 
for  regret  which  she  found  even  in 
her  father's  power  over  the  man. 
That  power  must  coMist  in  pecu- 


niary obligation,  for  Sir  Archibald 
described  Auguste  correctly  when 
he  called  him  a  consummate  fool, 
and  as  obstinate  as  most  of  his 
class.  With  greater  pain  Ida  saw 
that  Madame  de  Valincourt  was 
also  seated  at  the  table,  and  was 
also  playing ;  this  was  her  first  ap- 
pearance there,  would  it  be  her 
last? 
Captain  Warburton  observed  her. 

*  Well,'  said  he,  'this  beats  even 
my  exped&tiou  of  Madame.  I  never 
thought  she  would  come  to  this, 
though,  to  be  sure,  when  once  a 
woman  takes  to  rougeing,  one  may 
just  as  well  expect  her  to  gamble 
or  to  do  anything  else.' 

*  The  two  things  are  very  diffe- 
rent,' said  Ida. 

*  Both  are  very  wrong/  said  the 
Captain. 

*  Yes,'  said  Ida,  for  she  knew 
Richard's  style  in  arguing  a  sub- 
ject too  well  to  attempt  to  reason 
with  him. 

*  I  do  declare,'  cried  Richard,  as 
he  looked  along  the  table,  *  there 
is  your  musical  lady,  there  is  Ma- 
dame Stein.  What  a  shame ;  what 
a  disgrace.  She  has  packed  her 
children  to  bed,  and  locked  them 
up  safe,  I  suppose,  and  come  out  to 
play.  You  must  have  no  more 
lessons  from  her,  Miss  Conway,  it 
is  disgusting.' 

*  Oh  I'  exclaimed  Ida,  *  it  is  true ; 
how  (breadful  if  she  should  lose. 
She  can  ill  afford  it,  I  know;  I 
know  that  already  they  have  once 
been  delivered  from  a  frightful 
position.  Go  to  her.  Captain  War- 
burton, go  with  a  message  from 
me,  and  tell  her  to  leave  off' 

'If  you  order  me  I  will;  but 
look,  there  is  the  Baron  exhorting 
her.' 

Baron  Entzberg,  who  had  just 
left  the  ball-room  for  the  salle, 
had  immediately  on  his  entrance 
detected  Madame  Stein,  and  he 
went  to  remonstrate  with  her  in 
his  own  way,  addressing  her,  of 
course,  in  German. 

'  Good  heavens !  Madame  Stein, 
what  are  you  about  here?  Are 
your  children  all  safe?  Why  do 
you  risk  the  money  you  have 
made  ?  What  is  the  mn  compared 
with  the  toil  ?    Have  you  not  cried 
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for  your  husband's  losses,  and 
must  you  add  your  own  to  them  % 
^y  God !  will  you  disgrace  my  re- 
commendations V 

'But  I  am  winning  to-night. 
Baron,  excellent  Baron.' 

*  Then  leave  off  before  you  lose. 
Come  away,  or  I  shidl  tell  of  you 
to  Count  Ernest  and  Miss  Ida  Con- 
way/ 

With  a  strange  emotion  Ida 
heard  her  name  joined  with  Count 
Ernest's,  and  so  joined  with  such  a 
sympathy  attributed  to  them :  were 
they  then  the  only  two  individuals 
of  that  society  who  would  feel  for 
the  troubles  of  the  poor  music  mis- 
tress 1  Even  now  tnat  their  hearts 
were  divided,  did  the  same  senti- 
ment occupy  both,  and  were  their 
spirits  forced  to  acknowledge  some- 
thing of  kindred?  Bichard  saw 
her  momentary  abstraction,  but 
not  yet  quick  at  catching  the  sound 
of  the  German,  he  was  mnocent  of 
the  cause,  ana  perhaps  even  had 
he  understood  the  sentence,  he 
would  not  have  understood  her 
sensation.  The  attention  of  both, 
however,  was  now  arrested  by  a 
new  excitement  at  the  tabla  That 
unfortunate  young  Frenchman, 
Pr6s  de  Lys,  rose  from  his  seat, 
struck  his  hand  down  violently  on 
the  table,  uttered  a  strong  impre- 
cation on  the  bank,  on  the  cards, 
on  the  company,  on  himself,  and 
on  the  whole  German  nation,  in- 
voked curses  on  everything  and 
everybody,  but  most  on  M. 
Dupuis  the  undertaker  of  the  con- 
cern, strode  furiously  across  the 
room  to  the  door  which  opened  on 
the  promenade,  and  disappeared 
among  the  shadows  of  the  night. 

*  Poor  devil  r  said  Potolski,  look- 
ing after  him  with  a  smile,  'he 
has  lost  all  his  money,  and  he  has 
not  learnt  how  to  bear  it ;  he  is 
less  accomplished  than  we  are,  M. 
de  Valincourt '  ^looking  across  the 
table  at  Auguste). 

'  It  ifl  time  for  you  to  move,'  said 
Sir  Archibald,  laying  his  hand  on 
Auguste's  shoulder;  *you  have 
won  this  time,  and  you  shall  not 
try  any  fresh  cnances  to-night.' 

Auguste  rose  to  go  submissively, 
and  C61estine,  on  a  look  from  ^ 
Archibald,  also  left  the  table.    As 


they  passed  near  Ida,  she  heard 
her  father  say  to  Celestine, 

*Now,  my  dear  madame,  I  do 
not  intend  that,  if  you  do  play 
again,  you  shaU  ever  risk  anything 
beyond  a  trinket  of  the  smallest 
possible  value.  Nothing  of  higher 
price  than  your  marriage  ring.' 

Ida  thought  that  the  smile  with 
which  Celestine  replied  to  this  ob- 
servation was  forced. 

The  soimd  of  an  altercation 
between  the  Baron  and  the  Secre- 
tary now  reached  them.  The  Baron 
insisted  that  the  Secretary  ought 
not  to  have  suffered  the  young 
Frenchman  to  leave  the  salle  in 
such  a  condition. 

'  My  God ! '  said  he,  *  you  should 
have  closed  the  door  against  him. 
Do  you  wish  his  Ufe  destroyed? 
Do  you  not  remember  that  he  has 
once  threatened  suicide  already?' 

'  Yes :  and  that  is  why  I  have  no 
apprehension ;  he  did  not  mean  it 
then,  and  he  will  not  do  it  now. 
No,  I  shall  not  frank  him  again  to 
Paris,  do  not  fear.  Baron.  I  know 
my  business;  and  we  have  never 
had  a  sidcide  at  Badheim.' 

The  Baron  laughed.  'That  is 
true,'  said  he,  *and  you  must 
excuse  my  discourtesy :  but  I  was 
really  taken  in,  I  was  alarmed.' 

*  Yes,  your  heart  is  too  tender,* 
said  the  Secretary;  and  tiiey 
parted  with  mutual  compliments. 

'Let  us  go  back  to  !ESnily,'  said 
Ida ;  '  I  am  sick  of  this  scene.' 

On  her  return  to  the  ball-room, 
she  saw  with  pleasure  that  Doro- 
thea was  waltzing  with  Florian 
Geier;  not  that  it  looked  like  a 
pleasant  waltz,  for  the  Professor, 
with  his  arms  so  stiff  that  they 
might  be  made  of  wood  ill-iointed, 
his  spectacles  projecting  on  his  nose 
and  dancing  .up  and  down  on  it,  his 
steps  lagging  always  a  little  b^ind 
the  measure  of  the  dance,  and 
his  air  of  laborious  effort,  could 
not  suggest  any  idea  of  eiyoyment; 
and  the  Countess  moved  vrithout 
animation,  white,  and  spiritless. 
But  Ida  rejoiced  to  find  JPotol^ 
keeping  aloof  the  whole  evening. 
He  had  evidently  been  dismissed, 
and  it  was  well,  for  he  was  an 
unprincipled,  bad  man;  Florian, 
however  unpdnly,  and  however 
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tedious,  had  many  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  an  unimpeachable  cha- 
racter: and  through  the  mist  of  his 
metapnysical  folly  there  were  to  be 
discerned  excellent  purposes  and 
fine  aspirations,  such  as  Dorothea 
had  once  regarded  with  enthusiasm, 
and  such  as  she  might  turn  to 
again  when  the  temporary  influence 
of  the  Pole's  superior  grace,  of 
his  wit  and  of  his  satire,  was  with- 
drawn, Ida  waited  till  the  turn  of 
the  waltz  brought  them  to  the  place 
where  she  stood,  and  then  she  caught 
hold  of  her  Mend's  hand  and  pressed 
it  cordially.  It  was  cold  and  pas- 
sive, and  the  Countess  seemed  to 
shrink  from  tenderness. 

*  Good  bye,  Ida,'  said  she,  *I  must 
finish  this  dance;  I  must  go  on 
dancing,  and  you  must  not  inter- 
rupt me.' 

*Good  night,'  said  Ida,  'only  do 
not  exhaust  yourself;  God  bless 
you!' 

The  Countess,  without  any  reply, 
turned  round  again  with  Florian  m 
the  dance,  painfully,  strenuously, 
as  if  condemned  to  work  out  some 
act  of  penal  servitude. 

The  night  was  fine,  and  the 
Conway  party  walked  home.  Baron 
Entzberg  accompanying  them. 

*Ach,  Gott!  Miss  Ida,'  said  he, 
as  they  parted  at  the  door,  *  shall 
to-morrow's  day  bring  for  me  again 
a  rival?  Mon  Dieu!  shall  you  be 
so  engulphed  in  your  new  coming 
cousin  to  forget  your  poor  old  ex- 
chamberlain,  Jj'Entzberg  ]' 

*  Oh,  no !  Harry  and  you  are  to 
be  ^eat  friends.' 

*But  perhaps  he  shall,  like  my 
Captain  nere,  so  hate  my  nation.' 

'I  shaU  not  aUow  him  to  hate 
you.' 

*'  Come,  shake  hands.  Baron,'  said 
the  Captain, '  and  good  night ;  you 
know  we  are  very  good  friends, 
and  I  cannot  at  all  understana 
why  you  or  anyone  else  should  be 
afraid  of  Mr.  Conway.' 

Nevertheless,  the  Baron's  light 
words  made  an  impression  *  and 
Eichard  went  to  bed  not  without  a 
touch  of  uneasiness. 

Ida  had  many  meditations  before 
she  slept.  She  turned  over  all  the 
events  of  the  evening.  It  was  her 
first  appearance  in  public  since  the 


hunt,  and  how  different  she  felt. 
Ernest  had  not  been  present,  and 
yet  she  had  been  aole  to  feel 
pleasure.  When  they  next  met  it 
was  to  be  with  indifference,  and  she 
could  anticipate  the  meeting  with- 
out any  sharp  pangs.  Her  mind 
had  then  escaped  from  its  imprison- 
ment, the  fetters  were  lifted  off, 
freedom  was  restored,  the  thought 
was  released  from-  its  narrow  cell 
to  pass  into  open  day;  but  the 
captive  newly  liberated  after  long 
detention,    cannot   triumph   alto- 

f  ether  as  he  expects,  the  Hght  is 
linding,  the  space  is  perplenng 
the  vigour  of  action  is  impaired 
by  disease,  he  is  oppressed  with 
his  liberty,  and  he  knows  neither 
how  nor  where  to  turn  his  steps, 
nor  what  he  shall  do  next.  So  it 
seemed  now  with  Ida's  heart,  and 
the  Baron's  random  talk  bringing 
back  the  familiar  image  again  into 
the  presence  of  her  thoughts,  had 
its  secret  allui-ement  for  her,  but 
she  broke  it  by  her  prayer,  and  it 
held  no  place  m  her  dreams. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

Madame  de  Valincourt  was  un- 
easy; she  saw  the  possibility  of 
Sir  Archibald  eluding  her  grasp, 
she  saw  it  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  scheme  had  approached 
its  fruition,  and  when  its  success 
had  become  most  important  to 
her.  Auguste's  debts  were  heavy, 
and  so  were  her  own ;  the  system 
of  credit  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  go  on  much  longer,  and 
the  name  of  the  English  Baronet, 
with  an  exaggerated  reputation  oi 
wealth,  was  even  now  continually 
made  use  of  to  procure  delays.  To 
satisfy  some  of  the  creditors.  Sir 
Archibald  had  already,  forwarded 
sums  which  he  said  that  he  parted 
with  at  considerable  inconvenience 
to  himself,  and  since  he  had  made 
this  loan  his  manner  had  become 
less  cordial  and  more  cynical.  It 
was  true  that  he  did  not  desert 
their  society,  for  it  still  amused 
him,  but  to  F61icie's  affectionate 
naivetes  he  frequently  replied  with 
ironical  jests,  and  he  made  com- 
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ments  that  were  not  always  agree- 
able upon  the  artifices  of  her  toilet. 

The  expectation  of  Harry  Con- 
wa/s  amval  seemed  to  interest 
him,  and  C61estine  viewed  with 
jealousy  any  subject  that  withdrew 
his  interest  from  the  Maison  Eiihn. 
Howshouldshe  winit  back  if  she  saw 
it  really  sliding  from  her?  Should 
F^licie  try  the  favourite  scheme  of 
jealousy,  and  open  a  flirtation  with 
Harry  Conway?  It  was  a  good 
idea,  and  after  all,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  secure  Harry  himself,  that 
would  be  the  better  game.  He  was 
the  heir  apparent  to  Hollybrook, 
and  he  had  the  merit  of  youth  on 
his  side ;  the  only  danger  would  be 
that  Sir  Archibald,  with  the  idea 
of  marriage  in  his  head,  might 
then  turn  to  some  other  woman, 
and  so  cheat  all  their  expectations. 
Ida  was  in  the  way.  Since  the 
Grand-Duchess  had  expressed  an 
admiration  for  her,  and  an  inte- 
rest about  her,  Sir  Archibald  had 
thought  too  much  of  his  daughter. 
It  was,  then,  time  for  Ida  to 
marry,  and  therefore  it  was  desir- 
able to  understand  Ernest's  real 
intention,  to  sound  him,  and,  if 
necessary,  to  give  him  some  useful 
hints. 

With  this  view,  Madame  de 
Valincourt  had  of  late  cajoled  him 
into  her  society,  from  which  he 
used  to  hold  himself  somewhat 
aloof.  She  had^  with  her  utmost 
sweetness  and  innocence,  let  drop 
chance  words  in  Ida's  praise,  which 
he  heard  and  which  attracted  him. 
She  had  spoken  of  her  accomplish- 
ments, of  her  feminine  grace,  of 
her  beauty,  of  her  lively  spirit,  and 
of  her  gentle  tenderness.  She  had 
wondered  who  could  be  the  happy 
man  to  win  her.  She  had  sug- 
gested that  there  was  some  trouble 
weighing  on  her  mind,  and  had, 
with  her  ingenuous  smile,  wondered 
whether  it  was  Captain  Warbur- 
ton's  too  constant  and  too  appa- 
rent devotion  that  annoyed  ner. 
Count  Ernest  listened  to  her ;  it 
was  all  she  wanted;  he  even  ac- 
cepted one  or  tw/)  invitations  to 
her  house,  and  before  he  went 
away  for  a  three  days'  absence  to 
Odenberg,  he  called  to  take  leave 
of  her;   he    called  agaih    imme- 


diately upon  his  return^  it  was 
wliat  she  expected.  F61icie  saw 
his  approach  along  the  promenade 
from  her  favourite  station,  the  tall 
window  of  their  sitting-room^  which 
looked  out  on  all  tne  gaiety  of 
Badheim,  and  gave  due  notice. 
Madame  de  Valincourt  immedi- 
ately suggested  to  Potolski,  who 
was  flirting  with  her  daughter  and 
herself  alternately,  that  he  would 
find  this  a  i)leasant  opportunity  for 
enjoying  his  cigar  out  of  doors, 
and  he  was  ready  to  take  the  hint. 
'You  are,  as  usual,  right,  Ma- 
dame,' said  he,  *  and  it  is  true  that 
Count  Ernest  has  not  that  delight 
in  my  company  which  distinguishes 
men  of  better  taste.' 

*  You  men  are  all  so  frightfully 
jealous,'  said  F^licie ;  '  that  is  why 
you  hate  each  other.' 

'And  you  should  really  pity 
Count  Ernest,'  said  C^lestine,  *  for 
he  was  thought  a  handsome  man 
at .  Badheim,  Chevalier,  till  you 
made  your  appearance.' 

*  He  has  never  forgiven  you  our 
day  at  Lichtenthal,  I  believe,'  said 
F^cie ;  '  it  must  be  very  trying, 
you  know,  to  pull  one's  rival  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  I  shall  never 
forget  his  face.' 

'Nor  I,'  said  Potolski,  smiling. 

*  Then,  top,'  said  C61estine, '  the 
Grand-Duke  has  praised  your  flute 
almost  as  much  as  Ida  Conway's 
singing,  and  what  voung  man  on 
his  promotion  can  Dear  a  Grand- 
Duke's  praise  lavished  on  another? 
But  do  not  we  women  set  you  an 
example  ?  There  are  Felicie,  Ida, 
and  the  Countess  Dorothea  (the 
last,  to  my  thinking,  I  assure  you, 
the  prettiest  of  the  three)  all  on 
most  affectionate  terms ;  they  never 
speak  of  each  other  but  in  the 
warmest  praise,  perhaps,  you  might 
even  say  exaggerated  praise.' 

Madame  de  Valincourt,  when  she 
spoke  of  the  countess,  looked  hard 
at  Potolski,  but  he  only  smiled 
again,  pleasantly,  and  saying  what 
it  was  intended  that  he  ahould  say, 
'Madame  de  Valincourt  has  no 
cause  to  be  jealous  of  any  one,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  exaggerate  in 
speaking  her  praise,'  he  made  his 
parting  bows. 

He  met  Ernest  coming  up  the 
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stairs,  and  with  determined 
courtesy  lifted  his  hat  to  him. 
Ernest  passed  him  without  notice 
of  any  kind,  and  was  unconscious 
of  the  look  of  triumi)h  that  the 
Pole  turned  upon  his  receding 
figure  before  he  left  the  house. 

C^lestine  received  the  young 
Count  with  her  most  graceful  cor- 
diality, and  talked  of  the  Con  ways 
just  at  the  right  moment,  and  just 
m  the  right  way,  finally  announc- 
ing that  she  wa«  even  then  going 
on  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  would 
Count  Ernest  think  it  too  much 
trouble  to  escort  her]  They  set 
out  together. 

They  f  omid  the  Conway  party  at 
home.  Sir  Archibald  was  actually 
sitting  with  his  sister  and  daughter, 
and  both  the  Warburtons  were 
with  them.  Ernest's  face  and  man- 
ner betrayed  considerable  emotion 
when  he  addressed  Ida,  but  she 
received  him  with  polite  serenity ; 
a  serenity  and  apohtenessof  which 
she  had  reason  to  be  proud.  Ma- 
dame de  Valincourt  .found  Sir 
Archibald  less  attentive  than  usual; 
he  was  thinking  about  the  arrivals 
of  the  trains  from  S— ,  and  he  even 
called  Richard  Warburton  to  him 
to  consult  over  the  time  tables.  It 
appeared  that  Harry  must  soon  be 
here,  the  train  was  already  due ;  it 
might  no  doubt  be  half  an  hour 
late,  but  Harry  must  soon  be  here. 
Before  he  had  ended  his  sentence, 
the  door  was  flung  wide  open  by 
Eugenie,  who  had  oeen  wandering 
about  the  house  all  day  in  a  state 
of  expectation,  and  Harry  Conway 
entered.  Not  since  the  day  of 
Reginald's  death  had  Sir  Archi- 
bald's face  shown  so  much  feeling 
as  it  now  exhibited.  His  sparkling 
dark  eyes  fastened  an  eager,  greedy 

fiance  upon  this  new  comer.  And 
da — Ida,  who  had  met  Ernest  iust 
now  so  coldly,  so  tranquilly— -lost 
her  self-possession  while  sne  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her  cousin ;  she  shook 
all  over,  and  the  lips  that  should 
have  accosted  him  were  closed  and 
pale.  At  the  same  moment,  the 
father  and  daughter  extended  their 
hands  to  receive  his,  and  he  gave 
one  to  each.  One  thought  over- 
.came  them  both ;  it  was  his  strong 
likeness  to  Reginald ;  and  Ida  leant 


her  head  against  her  father's 
shoulder  and  whispered  that  dear 
name.    She  was  not  this  time  to  be 

Eushed  away ;  she  was  not  now  to 
e  reproved.  Sir  Archibald,  with 
a  passionate  action,  drew  them  both 
closer  to  him ;  his  heart  was  opened 
to  its  lost  affection ;  he  pressed  very 
hard  the  hand  that  Harry  had  given 
him.  Their  visitors  feeling  tnem- 
selves  in  the  way,  withdrew  with  a 
silent  salutation  to  Aunt  Kitty,  but 
they  had  seen  enough  to  know  that 
Harry  was  to  become  an  object  of 
extraordinary  interest.  It  was 
now  Aunt  Kitty's  turn:  and  she 
clasped  Harry  in  a  ti^ht  embrace, 
only  at  intervals  relaxing  her  hold 
to  draw  back  a  few  paces  for  a 
fuller  contemplation  of  nis.features. 
Her  tears  were  troublesome,  coming 
up  into  her  eyes  to  contuse  ]^ev 
sight,  just  then  when  its  value  was 
so  great  to  her.  She  used  the  long 
disused  name  by  mistake,  ana 
called  her  nephew  Reginald,  and 
her  own  dear  boy. 

Harry  heartily  returned   these 
warm    welcomes.      His  fine  face 

flowed  with  animation;  he  had 
een  wandering  abroad  among 
strangers,  and  the  sense  of  this 
family  affection  was  pleasant  to 
him.  He  was  an  only  child;  he 
had  often  wished  for  ties  closer 
than  a  boy's  friendships  can  sup- 
ply; he  had  often  lainented  the 
estrangement  of  the  two  families, 
and  he  had  a  recollection  of  Ida 
which  made  him  sometimes  think 
how  happy  her  brother  must  be. 
He  was  handsome,  generous,  and 
manly ;  he  was  such  a  specimen  of 
an  Englishman  as  it  was  gratifying 
to  Captain  Warburton's  taste  to 
.  look  at.  He  was  physically  and 
mentally  robust ;  he  was  a  sports- 
man without  slang,  an  only  son 
without  conceit;  he  was  remark- 
able for  his  personal  beauty,  and 
he  did  not  seem  to  know  it.  Tie 
frank,  cheerful  simplicity  of  his 
manner,  the  full  clear  tone  of  his 
voice,  the  cordiality  of  his  smile, 
brought  Reginald  back  in  actual 
life  to  those  who  cherished  his 
shadow  in  thought,  as  the  imperfect 
representation  of  a  perfect  being* 
Had  thetwo  been  side  by  side,  the  re- 
semblance might  not  have  appeared 
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so  great ;  but  the  imagination  was 
roused,  and  discovered  with  fond 
delight  some  trace  of  likeness  in 
every  detail.  It  seemed  impossible 
to  make  enough  of  him ;  Sir  Archi- 
bald scarcely  withdrew  his  eyes 
from  him.  Aunt  Kitty  was  making 
continual  small  arrangements  for 
his  comfort.  A  new  prospect  for 
the  future  happiness  of  her  young 
lady  >  opened  out  to  the  ardent 
affection  of  the  faithful  Eugenie, 
and  she  became  lost  in  a  world  of 
conjecture  into  which  perhaps  some 
of  Aunt  Kitty's  tlioughts  also 
strayed  ;  for  more  than  once  their 
eyes  met  when  looking  lovingly  on 
the  cousins  as  they  sat  side  by  side 
conversing  with  eager  interest. 

Harry  described  his  many  travels, 
his  life  m  Germany,  his  expeditions 
into  Styria  after  bear  hunts,  his 
rifle  practice  in  Switzerland,  his 
adventures,  his  perils,  his  successes. 
Captain  Warburton  wondered  how 
he  could  persuade  himself  to 
join  in  sports  with  Germans. 
jSarry  replied  with  descriptions 
of  tne  skill  and  daring  of  his 
companions;  and  mentioned  one 
or  two  famous  shots  who  could  not 
be  surpassed  by  any  Englishman. 

*  I  see  you  doubt  me,  Warburton,* 
said  he,  ^and  I  know  only  one  way 
of  convincing  you ;  I  beg  for  the 
honour  of  your  company  in  my  next 
excursion. 

*But  you  must  not  have  any 
more  excursions,'  said  Aunt  Kitty ; 
'  these  bear  hunts  and  wild  sports 
are  dangerous  •  we  cannot  let  you 
expose  yourself  to  danger.  You 
must  sit  down  quietly  with  us  aU 
at  Hollybrook.' 

A  cloud  passed  over  Ida's  f  ace» 
and  she  sighed. 

Sir  Archibald  said  harshly.  'I  do 
not  know  when  that  will  be, 
Catherine,  but  probably  not  just 
yet:'  and  bit  his  lips,  and  frowned. 

Harry  requested  to  be  taken  to 
see  all  the  wonders  of  Badheim. 

'  All  the  wonders  of  Badheim  are 
represented  by  the  ruins  of  the  old 
castle,'  said  Bichard,  *and  the  saUe 
de  jeu.    Which  wiQ  you  have  V 

*The  ruins;  for  ruin  is  better 
than  ruination.  Do  you  know. 
Ida,  when  I  was  at  W— ,  I  played 
at  the  public  table,  won  loo/.  in 


one  night,  decamped  "the  next 
morning,  and  never  staked  so  much 
as  a  kreutzer  again.' 

*  That  was  well  done,'  said  Ida. 
*  I  am  glad  you  won,  Harry,  and  I 
am  glad  you  left  off  plajring.' 

*  And  lam  very  glad,  Ida,  that 
you  approve  of  me.' 

Captain  Warburton,  not  caring 
to  see  this  dialogue  prolon^e(^ 
observed  to  them  that  it  was  time 
to  be  going ;  and  accordingly  Ida 
ran  to  put  on  her  hat,  and  the 
gentlemen  went  out  to  wait  for  her 
m  the  garden. 

The  way  to  the  old  castle  took 
them  across  the  promenade,  which 
seemed  unusually  thronged  and 
full  of  excitement.  There  were 
groups  of  loungers  collecting  about 
the  portico  of  the  salle,  gradually 
accumulating  into  a  crowd ;  and 
Baron  Entzberg's  voice  was  heard 
ringing  throu^  them,  indicating 
that  he  was  a  central  figure,  though 
his  dimensions  being  small,  he  was 
screened  from  the  sight  by  the 
ladies,  all  flounced  and  crinolined, 
who  surrounded  him. 

A  natural  impulse  drew  the 
Conwaysto  the  spot  to  see  what 
was  ^oing  on,  and  the  name  of 
Pr6s  de  Lys,  spoken  by  ma^  differ- 
ent voices  and  accents,  German, 
French,  and  English,  reached  their 
ears.  Carlotta  Schultz  emerged 
from  the  assemblage. 

'What  is  all  the  noise  about, 
ma'mselle?'  questioned  Bichard. 

*Ah,  my  dear  Captain,  it  is  so 
distressing,'  she  rephed,  in  English, 
^it  is  enough  to  ^eve  for,  it  is  a 

freat  pain,  it  is  a  heart  sorrow, 
oor  young  man,  he  has  lost  all 
his  brains.' 

*Good  God!  what! — ^blown  his 
brains  out? 

^  No,  my  Captain,  no.  He  has 
not  blown  them^  but  they  have 
flown;  he  remains,  but  they  are 
gone — ^they  can  come  back  never- 
more.' 

*  Well,'  said  Bichard,  'there  were 
few  enough  of  them  to  go — an  easy 
conveyance — a  quick  march  1' 

^A  sad  story!'  said  Madame 
Stein,  joining  the  Conways ;  *  so 
young,  and  his  life  so  quite  a  ruin. 
What  disaster,  so  to  lose  his  cere- 
bellum T' 
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*The  Baron,'  interrupted  Car- 
lotta,  always  jealous  of  Madame 
Stein's  conununications,  naturally 
quicker  and  more  voluble,  and  now 
accelerating  her  accustomed  speed, 
'  the  Baron  has  suspected  a  thing ; 
lie  could  see  him  leave  our  salle 
last  night,  and  he  has  had  his  tre- 
pidations. His  heart  has  gone, 
Dang !  He  has  been  to  his  house, 
then,  on  the  early  day,  and  he  has 
found  his  landlord  in  great  heart 
palpitations,  for  this  young  man 
naa  gone  out  at  three  o'clock  on 
the  morning  and  not  come  back. 
The  Baron  has  gone  to  look  for 
him,  you  see.  he  knew  so  well  his 
favourite  walks.  He  is  so  observ- 
ing, and  he  has  found  him  out,  but 
all  in  distraction.  M.  d'Entzberg 
is  stout,  is  altogether  brave,  for  this 
poor  }^oung  man  had  his  pistols 
with  him  and  lifted  them  up  at  the 
Baron's  nose;  but  his  Excellency 
has  held  his  nose  to  the  highest 
degree  still,  and  has  commanded 
the  situation  by  his  noble  atti- 
tude.' 

'  But  he  must  not  be  cdled  Ex- 
cellency,' said  Madame  Stein,  cut- 
ting in  sharpiy. 

*  It  is  courtesy,'  replied  Carlotta, 
*and  I  often  hear  the  Count  Wer- 
theim  call  him  Excellency.' 

'  He  is  no  more  a  State  officer ; 
you  know.  Miss  Ida,  he  holds  no 
more  a  nlace  in  the  Duke's  closet ; 
he  is  only  a  plain  Baron.' 

*'  Ah !  the  Duke's  closet  is  a 
wrong  phrase,'  retorted  Carlott^ 
*  is  it  not.  Miss  Ida  1  but  I  know,  I 
know — ^it  is  true  he  is  no  more  a 
cupboard  minister.  It  is  courtesy, 
however,  to  call  him  Excellency, 
and  the  Count  Ernest  often  ad- 
dresses him  so.' 

*  You  may  call  anybody,  of  course, 
excellent  who  deserves  it,'  said 
Eichard ;  *in  his  own  way  I  dare- 
say he  does ;  and  here  he  is.' 

The  Baron  joined  them. 

*  Mein  Qott !  it  is  my  so  adored 
child.  Ach,  Miss  Ida,  but  your 
tender  heart  shall  be  sorry.  See, 
our  poor  young  dandy,  our  polite 
young  friend,  Pr6s  de  Lys,  has  no 
more  wits — his  poor  little  slim  wits 
have  divide  from  him  in  a  life 
separation,  in  a  divorce  d  mensa  et 
ioro,  I  fear.    Hon  Dieul  but  he  is 


white ;  his  eyes  are  turned  upstairs 
— ^he  stares  right  out  at  me;  he 
wags  aU  over,  ze  poor  child ! — ^what 
for  a  trembling,  what  for  an  ague 
fit! 

*  Has  he,  then,  reaUy  gone  mad  V 
asked  Ida.  Poor  creature — poor 
creature  I  Do  teU  me,  dear  Baron, 
the  whole  story  as  quickly  as  you 
can,  for  my  father  and  Harry  are 
impatient  to  go  on.' 

jA.ch,  Lord  Harry! — ^but  you 
shall  present  me  to  Lord  Harry. 
Well,  but  I  shall  tell  you  first  my 
history.  Pr6s  de  Lys  has  his  illu- 
sion ;  he  is  delude :  he  believe  he 
is  possess  gross  sums  at  his  pocket 
— mfinite  vast  treasures;  and  we 
here  shall  aU  be  robbers  to  try  to 
plunder  him.  He  has  so  fight  his 
landlord.  Du  himmel !  but  I  have 
taken  ze  load  out  of  his  pistols.  It 
is  his  great  loss  last  night !' 

*He  is  very  mad  indeed.  Miss 
Conway,'  said  Potolski,  whose  Eng- 
lish, correct  and  fluent,  made  a 
great  contrast  to  that  or  the  pre- 
ceding sipeaker,  and  who  now  ap- 
proached Ida  after  a  courteous 
salutation ;  'positively  he  takes  me 
for  a  thief.  As  soon  as  he  saw  me 
he  levelled  a  pistol  at  my  head^ 
and  if  he  had  had  the  wit  to  pull 
the  trigger  I  might  not  have  been 
here  to  tell  you  the  feet ;  but  the 
incoherent  fool  no  sooner  held  the 
pistol  up  than  he  flung  it  down 
again  and  sprang  upon  my  throat ! 
He  called  me  bad  names — ^he  said 
I  was  the  maudit  capitaine  of  a 
band  of  brigands,  and  he  swore  that 
I  should  not  touch  one  thaler  of 
the  enormous  hordes  his  pockets 
concealed,  the  covetous  dog!  What- 
ever force  his  brains  have  lost  his 
hands  have  gained,  for  the  mark  of 
his  fingers  is  still  upon  my  neck. 
I  suspect,  at  Paris,  in  his  senses,  he 
has  practised  garottin^,  for  he 
clearly  knows  very  well  how  to  do 
it  now.  I  assure  you  I  was  faint 
after  the  attack;  my  shirt  coUara 
were  completely  destroyed,  but, 
thanks  to  the  mterference  of  the 
Baron  here,  and  of  our  excellent 
friend,  the  Herr  Professor  Florian 
Geier— f  or  it  took  two  men  to  hold 
him— my  life  was  not ;  and  now 
that  I  have  changed  my  dress  I  am 
quite  myself  again.' 
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Ida  thought  what  a  pity  that 
was;  and  she  now  observ^  that 
Madame  de  Valincourt's  eyes  were 
fastened  upon  the  Pole  while  he 
spoke  with  a  singular  bitter  ex- 
pression. While  the  general  gossip 
was  going  on,  she  had  once  or  twice 
directed  an  anxious,  nervous  glance 
at  her  husband ;  she  had  appeared 
disagreeably  moved ;  and  that  was 
a  remarkable  event,  for  she  was 
rarely  guilty  of  any  emotion  but 
such  as  she  thought  it  graceful  to 
induce  for  drawing-room  exhi- 
bition. It  must  be  some  deep-sunk 
fear  that  was  undermining  her  self- 
possession. 

F^licie,  on  the  other  hand,  ap- 
peared wonderfully  diverted  by  the 
Chevalier's  adventure,  and  began 
to  whisper  to  Sir  Archibald — 

*  He  has  once  escaped  drowning,' 
said  she,  'and  once  garotting; 
what  is  his  end  to  be  V 

'  Garotting  is  not  hanging,'  Sir 
Archibald  drily  replied. 

*  Come  away  now,'  said  Harry  to 
Ida;  *  there  is  no  more  to  learn 
here ;  let  us  see  what  the  old  ruins 
have  to  tell  us.' 

The  Baron  insisted  on  an  intro- 
duction. 

*  Ach  1  Lord  Harry,  are  you  not 
for  me  also  a  novel  relation,  a  new 
parent  ? — ^it  was  a  peculiarity  in  the 
Baron's  language  tnat,  if  he  set  one 
word  right,  he  restored  the  balance 
by  putting  the  next  in  succession 
wrong ;  so,  when  he  altered  novel 
to  new,  he  at  the  same  time 
changed  relation  for  parent,— *  for 
have  I  not  called  Miss  Ida  my 
child  ]    Mon  Dieu !  you  shall  for- 

f*  ve  me  if  I  love  her  so  infinite,  for 
cannot  resist.' 

Harry  shook  hands  with  him. 
'I  am  not  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  you  on  that  account.  Baron 
Entzberg.    Will  you  come  with  us 
to  the  castle  V 

*  Mein  Gott !  it  is  my  regret,  but 


I  must  not.  See',  I  have  no  time  to 
lose,  for  I  must  despatch  our  sad 
event  by  post  to  ze  Pr6s  de  Lys' 
grandpdre.  I  must  watch  on  our 
young  Pr6s  de  Lys  ;  he  must  have 
liis  comforts ;  his  landlord  shall  not 
keep  him,  perhaps ;  he  has  object,  so 
I  shall  take  him  up  to  my  own  rooms, 
MaisonKiOm.  You  see  up  so — ^high 
up,  my  windows.  Herr  Kuhn  shall 
not  dare  to  say  no  to  me.  Mein 
Gott!  can  you  see  Arno?  Amo, 
Amo,  you  bad  child  !  Ach !  he  is 
hide  under  Mademoiselle  F^licie's 
petticoats;  he  has  his  excuse — ^he 
IS  shiver;  he  is  cold.  He  must 
have  his  glass  wine.' 

The  dog  was  extricated ;  a  hand- 
kerchief was  tied  to  his  collar,  and 
he  was  led  away,  between  re- 
proaches and  endearments,  by  liU 
master. 

Harry  thought  they  might  now 
move  on ;  his  impatience  of  deten- 
tion, by  a  certain  law  of  human 
nature,  increased  as  the  prospect 
of  escape  drew  closer,  and  he  whis- 

Eered  to  Ida  to  lose  no  more  time ; 
ut  it  was  useless,  for  the  Herr 
Professor  JBlorian  Geier  and  Mr. 
Orme  now  came  up  w^th  their  salu- 
tations. 

*  We  must  give  way  to  fate,'  Ida 
murmured, '  and  fete  comes  heavily 
when  he  advances  in  the  shape  of 
the  Professor.' 

Harry  only  needed  one  glance  at 
Florian  while  he  made  his  laboured 
greetings,  to  confess  the  truth  of 
this  observation.  There  was  a 
settled  composure  sitting  upon 
every  feature,  he  stood  steadily  in 
front  of  Ida,  he  fixed  his  spectacles 
in  a  comfortable  position,  he  stroked 
his  beard  complacently,  and  he 
prepared  himself  for  a  harangue. 
It  was  a  calamity  which  Harry- 
bowed  himself  to  with  that  pious 
submission  which  every  sensible 
man  assimies  under  the  inevitable 
decree  of  destiny. 
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SOLDEEES  AND  THEIR  SCIENCE  * 


A  MELANCHOLY  interest  at- 
taches to  the  work  bearing  the 
above  title.  It  is  from  the  pen  of 
one  of  those  victims  to  Tartar 
treachery  whose  fate,  while  yet 
doubtful,  was  the  subject  of  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  many  an  English 
heart.  The  sequel  is  too  well 
known;  and  all  that  remains  is 
to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  so  highly 
gifted,  and  the  premature  close  of 
a  career  of  such  early  and  briUiant 
promise. 

Independently,  however,  of  the 
sad  interest  thus  attaching  to  it, 
the  work  before  us  claims  peculiar 
notice  on  its  own  account,  as  an 
admirable  free-hand  sketch  of  mili- 
tary history.  The  signs  of  the 
times  have  brought  out  the  military 
spirit  of  the  nation.  A  volunteer 
army  has  sprung  into  existence, 
and  one  among  many  other  merits 
which  it  possesses  is,  that  it  is  an 
army  of  educated  soldiers.  Such 
men  cannot  fail  to  acquire  some 
notions  of  the  science  of  that  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  standing 
in  this  respect  distinguished  from 
uneducated  men,  whose  reflections 
are  commonly  bounded  by  the 
objects  around  them.  It  is  true 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  picture. 
There  is,  as  regards  military  bodies, 
an  element  of  weakness  as  well  as 
of  strength  in  the  fact  here  stated, 
but  we  have  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  one  with  the  other.  A 
highly  educated  force  may  criticise 
and  disobey,  just  as  an  imeducated 
force  will  oe  more  prone  to  the 
lower  vices  and  become  more  easily 
demoralized.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  best  antidote  to  the  former 
danger  is  good  military  instruction, 
such  as  will  instil  sound  notions, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  while  it  never 
ceases  to  warn  against  hasty  con- 
clusions from  imperfect  data,  and 
even  against  the  too  rigorous  appli- 
cation of  principles  and  maxims 
which,  however  generally  true,  may 
be  absolutely  inappropriate  to  the 
particular  case. 


Nor  is  it  only  to  volunteers  that 
such  instruction  is  necessary.  It  is 
evident  that  the  late  improvements 
in  fire-arms  tend  to  bring  into 
greater  importance  individual  ac^ 
tion,  to  throw  both  soldiers  and 
officers  more  on  their  own  resources, 
to  make  less  of  the  machine  and 
more  of  the  man.  It  is  therefore 
of  great  consequence  that  the 
young  officer  should  early  become 
acquainted  with  sound  military 
principles,  over  and  above  what  he 
will  learn  in  the  barrack  square,  or 
on  the  field-day.  Not  that  such 
principles  will,  or  at  least  ought  to 
be,  antagonistic  to  the  latter  teach- 
ing. Eather,  by  showing  the  end 
which  is  desired  to  be  attained, 
they  will  prove  its  best  illustra- 
tion. 

Captain  Brabazon's  work  is  well 
calculated  for  this  purpose.  Being 
short,  it  is  professedly  discursive, 
and  leaves  the  field  open  to  more 
minute  inquiry  in  every  question  it 
opens.  But  'it  is  not  the  less  siig- 
gestive,  and  in  this  quality  consists 
perhaps  its  greatest  merit.  It 
seizes  the  salient  points  of  military 
history  as  illustrated  by  the  greatest 
commanders,  ancient  and  modern. 
Generalization  is  ventured  upon 
freely,  but  dogmatism  is  carefully 
excluded.  Principles  start  spon- 
taneously out  of  the  narrative,  but 
are  left  as  the  history  leaves  them, 
seldom,  perhaps  indeed  too  sel- 
dom, developecL  and  never  assuming 
the  axiomatic  form. 

Some  illustration  of  the  above 
remarks  may  now  be  not  unaccep- 
table. 

To  Epaminondas  is  assigned  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  |that 
great  principle  of  war  which,  inde- 
pendent of  the  nature  of  the  troops 
and  arms  employed,  will  for  ever 
form  the  basis  of  gooa  military  com- 
binations;' and  this  principle  is 
defined  to  be  *  the  concentration  of 
an  overwhelming  force  upon  a  de- 
cisive point.*  Reterence  is  of  course 
here  made  to  the  battles  of  Leuctra 


*  Sddiers  omd  their  Science.    By  Captain  Brabason,  B.A.    London :   J.  W. 
Parker,     i860. 
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and  Mantinea,  tlie  first  in  history 
which  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
been  generals'  battles,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  which,  like 
Marathon,  the  Lutzen  of  Gustavns 
Adolphus,  Inkerman,  and  others, 
were  essentially  soldiers'  battles. 
The  problem  wnich  Epaminondas 
was  caUed  upon  to  solve,  was 
how  to  beat  a  well-appointed  and 
discipHned  army  witli  a  very  in- 
ferior force ;  and  he  plainly  saw 
that  if  he  pitted  man  against  man, 
he  would  be  defeated  by  the  mere 
force  of  numbers.  Hitherto,  when 
armies  were  about  to  engage,  they 
were  drawn  up  in  parallel  order, 
'  and  in  lines  of  equal  strength 
throughout,  and  the  battle  soon 
became  general  along  the  whole 
front;  an  arrangement  evidently 
disadvantageous  to  the  weaker 
party.  Epaminondas,  in  the  actions 
above  named,  massed  the  principal 
part  of  his  forces  upon  the  one  or 
the  other  flank,  leaving  the  remain- 
der of  his  line  comparatively  weak. 
He  then  attacked  the  enemy  on 
some  advantageous  point,  whether 
on  the  flank  or  centre,  with  the 
wing  thus  reinforced,  holding  back, 
or,  in  military  phrase,  r^umig  the 
rest  of  his  line,  until,  having  pierced 
and  routed  that  part  of  the  enemy's 
force  on  which  was  thus  accumu- 
lated the  whole  weight  of  the 
assault,  the  ^ '  refused '  wing  could 
take  its  part  in  the  remainder  of  the 
action  against  a  half-beaten  and  dis- 
pirited foe,  and  complete  his  defeat. 
The  importance  of  the  principle 
thus  practically  enunciated  by 
Epaminondas  can  scarcely  be  over- 
stated. It  lies  at  the  root  of  all 
strategy,  whether  that  term  be 
applied  to  the  general  operations  of 
a  campaign,  or  to  those  of  the 
battle-neloL  And  the  lesson  it 
teaches  is  this:  that  there  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  at  everjr  moment,  some 
<ym  object  to  be  attained,  on  which 
the  efforts  of  the  whole  disposable 
force  should,  if  necessary^  be  con- 
centrated. To  discover  this  object, 
and  then  to  attain  it,  are  of  course 
the  practical  questions  to  be  solved 
in  each  particular  case,  and  they 
are  (]^uestions  of  exceeding  diflSculty ; 
but  it  is  a  great  step  gained  when 
this  oneness  of  purpose  is  recog- 


nised as  a  preliminanr  necesjsity, 
and  when  the  action  of  every  man. 
horse,  and  gun,  is  then  combined 
towards  its  accomplishment,  instead 
of  being  frittered  away,  as  is  too 
often  the  case,  in  a  thousand  object- 
less efforts. 

In  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  the 
Theban  general  further  bequeathed 
to  us  the  important  principle  of 
marching,  when  in  presence  of  an 
enemy,  m  the  order  in  which  it  is 
designed  to  fight  him ;  the  strict 
observance  of  which  saved  perhaps 
the  French  Emperor  at  the  battle 
of  Solf  erino.  This  merit  is  indeed 
assigned  by  our  author,  but  it 
would  appear  erroneously,  to 
Hamilcar,  tnough  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  science  of  marches  was 
greatly  advanced  by  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  To  such  a  degree 
of  perfection  indeed  was  it  brought 
under  his  auspices,  that — 

At  an  interval  of  two  thousand  yean^ 
Frederic,  in  some  of  his  most  brilliant 
manoeuvres,  may  be  said  rather  to  haTo 
equalled  than  surpassed  him.  Before 
Hamilcar  reduced  the  principle  of  marches 
to  a  system,  generals  were  often  content, 
after  selecting  a  point  at  which  to  meet 
the  enemy,  to  advance  towards  it  by  the 
shortest  route,  and  hi  an  order  of  march 
which  has  been  aptly  termed  processional, 
reserving  their  talent  for  the  choice  of  a 
good  position  and  the  skilful  occupation 
of  it  by  their  troops.  Disdaining  so  oon- 
ventional  a  method,  Hamilcar,  in  the 
proximity  of  the  enemy,  broke  up  his 
army-into  several  columns,  thns  increasing 
its  mobility,  and  assimilatmg  its  order  of 
march  to  its  order  of  battle.  He  then 
boldly  advanced  by  manoeuvring  marches, 
in  which  his  troops  were  so  disposed  as  to 
be  able  to  give  battle  in  any  direction, 
and  on  any  point  of  the  space  they  were 
traversing  ;  while  such  were  the  rapidity 
and  variety  of  his  evolutions,  that  they 
baffled  and  disconcerted  eyen  those  vete- 
rans who  had  formerly  become  inured  to 
war  under  his  command.— (p.  33.) 

The  science  of  inarches  thus 
initiated  by  Epaminondas,  and 
brought  to  such  perfection  by 
Hamilcar,  was  well  understood  in 
the  subsequent  ages  of  Greece  and 
Home,  but  appears  to  have  been 
lost  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  not 
to  have  been  recovered  till,  with 
what  may  be  termed  the  modem 
military  epoch,  it  received  a  new 
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existence  in  the  days  of  Maurice 
of  Nassau. 

The  military  art  has  now  been 
traced  to  its  origin  in  two  of  its 
most  important  branches,  but  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  in  each  of  these 
the  object  in  view  is  limited  to  the 
mere  scene  of  conflict.  It  was 
reserved  to  Alexander  to  vastly 
extend  the  strategical  horizon. 
That  great  conqueror  appears  to 
have  regarded  war  not  as  a  mere 
series  of  disconnected  actions,  but 
.  as  a  whole ;  embracing  every  cir- 
cumstance affecting  the  welfare  of 
his  army,  establishing  a  regular 
system  of  transport  and  supply, 
keeping  the  army  well  fdmisnea 
with  pontoons  ana  battering  trains, 
aiding  its  operations  by  a  staff  of 
engineers  ana  draughtsmen,  making 
the  battle  subservient  to  tne  cam- 

Eaign.  and  this  again,  to  an  un- 
ounaed  scheme  of  military  policy. 
But  the  lesson  of  military  science 
handed  down  to  us  by  Alexander, 
is  pre-eminently  that  of  patient  yet 
enterprising  strategy : — 

Bapid  in  his  marches,  and  unpetuons 
in  battle,  he  could  wsdt  and  wait  until 
seYen  months  of  tedious  and  apparently 
hopeless  labour  had  reduced  the  strong- 
hold of  Tyre,  cmd  gained  for  his  army  a 
secure  base  of  operations;  nor  woxdd  he 
advance  against  the  Persians,  twice 
defeated,  on  the  Granicus  and  the  Issus, 
until  he  had  established  his  authority 
along  the  whole  coast,  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  Alexandria,  and  thus  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  all  communication  with  the 
malcontents  in  Greece. — (p.  19.) 

In  war,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  most  Wliant  exploits  rest  on 
a  deep  substratum  of  common 
sense.  In  Alexander,  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  Napoleon,  and  our  own 
illustrious  Wellington,  we  find  the 
same  tenacity  in  securing  a  firm 
base  of  operations  and  well  guarded 
line  of  communications  from  the 
base  to  the  front,  which  underlies 
all  strategical  science.  At  first 
sight,  we  should  expect  to  find  this 
less  displayed  in  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon,  who  appears  sometimes 
to  plunge  into  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  regardless  of  all  system. 
But  this  is  only  because  the  exces- 
sive brilliancy  of  his  successes  con- 
ceals  the  means  by  which  they 


were  obtained.  In  the  most  dash- 
ing of  his  campaigns,  that  of  17^6, 
in  Italy,  he  himself  has  taken  pains 
to  show  us  that  on  his  line  of 
operation,  from  Chambery  to 
Verona,  he  had  no  less  than  four 
fortified  places  as  dep6ts  for  his 
magazines  and  hospitols;  and  in 
the  ensuing  campaign,  that  of  1797, 
he  had,  on  a  line  of  operation  ex- 
tending eighty  leagues  from  Mantua 
to  his  camp  on  the  Simmering,  no 
less  than  three  places  in  Echelon, 
and  a  point  of  support  at  every  five 
or  six  marches.  In  modem  war, 
this  regularity  of  system  is  first 
found  in  the  campaigns  of  Qus- 
tavus  Adolphus.  While  studiously 
preserving  his  own  communica- 
tions, the  Swedish  monarch  con- 
tinually threatened  those  of  the 
enemy;  husbanding  his  strength, 
and  careful  of  his  troops,  he  hela 
them  well  in  hand,  seldom  detached 
them,  and  was  ready  to  launch 
them  on  their  enemy  with  terrific 
violence  the  moment  the  occasion 
offered.  The  strategy  of  our  own 
great  chief  of  modem  times  might 
be  described  in  terms  almost  iden- 
tical. 

Hannibal  appears  on  the  scene 
rather  as  an  operator  of  consum- 
mate skill  witn  the  instruments 
then  possessed  and  generally 
known,  fjian  as  the  originator  of 
any  new  strategical  or  tactical 
principles.  His  marches  were 
models  of  successful  enterprise,  as 
his  battles  were  models  of  deep- 
laid  stratagem  and  rapid  coup 
doeil.  The  mere  fact  of  his  hold- 
ing together  for  so  many  years,  in 
the  midst  of  a  hostile  country,  an 
army  composed  of  such  heteroge- 
neous elements  as  was  the  so 
called  Carthaginian  army,  proves 
him  to  have  possessed  an  extraor- 
dinary moral  ascendancy  over  all 
around  him.  In  this  quality,  in- 
deed, as  well  as  in  his  power  of 
forming  alliances  and  combina- 
tions, m  his  abundant  use  of 
stratagem,  and  his  decisive  assaults 
of  cavalry,  he  bears  a  remarkable 
resemblance  to  Marlborough,  as 
in  the  completeness  of  the  defeat 
he  usually  inflicted  on  his  enemy 
he  may  be  compared  with  Crom- 
well, ifelson,  and  Napoleon.  ,  The 
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latter  is  a  strong  test  of  the  moral 
power  of  a  commander.  When  the 
conflict  is  over  it  requires  no 
common  sway  over  men  to  urge 
them  on,  exhausted  with  the 
struggle,  to  fresh  attacks  and  fresh 
pursuits.  To  do  so  implies  a  tena- 
city of  Will  which  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  the  absolute 
accomplishment  of  its  purpose,  and 
which  may  of  itself  be  almost  said 
to  constitute  greatness. 

In  the  old  Roman  army  we  see 
reflected  the  special  genius  of  the 
nation  for  law  and  government,  in 
the  form  of  discipline  and  orga- 
nization.   Its  marches  alone  are  a 
proof  of  the  excellence  of  its  admi- 
nistration :  for  then,  as  now,  large 
masses  of  men,  if  not  well  paid  and 
fed,  would  fall  out  of  their  ranks  and 
turn  marauders;  and  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  possible  to  enforce  the 
severest  penalties  against  plunder, 
is  a  proof  that  the  army  was  so 
well  cared  for  as  to  make  the  per- 
petration of  it  a  crime.  One  of  the 
strongest  evidences,   however,  to 
the  same  purport,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  high  dignity  attaching  to  the 
rank  of  Quaestor,  an  office  corre- 
sponding to  our  Commissary-Gene- 
ral, but  more  nearly  perhaps  to  the 
French   Intendant.     This   officer 
could   rise  to   the   highest  com- 
mands.   The  circumstance  of  his 
superintending  the  Civil  Depart- 
ments, as  we  should  term  tnem, 
-of  the  army,  was  in  the  eye  of 
the  Boman  no  derogation  to  his 
military  position ;  rather,  by  ren- 
dering him  familiar  both  with  the 
general  operations  and  with  the 
details  of  those  collateral  services 
on  which  the  well-being  of  an  army 
so  much  depends,  such  an  expe- 
rience educated  him  in  the  best 
possible  school  for  the  chief  com- 
mand.   There  is  much  matter  for 
reflection  in  all  this.    It  is  a  very 
difficult  question,  whether  a  com- 
missariat department  should  con- 
sist of  civihan  officers,  as  in  the 
British    service,    or    of   military 
officers,  as  in  the  French  army  and 
our  own  army  in  India.    But  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  more  we 
elevate  the  rank  of  the  officer  at 
the  head  of  such  a  department, 
and  render  him.  capable  of  attain- 


ing the  highest  offices  in  the  State, 
the  more  likely  will  it  be  that  our 
armies  will  be  well  cared  for,  and 
therefore  efficient.  Surely  histonr 
does  not  speak  in  vain  when  it  teUs 
us  that  Rome's  greatest  orator  and 
Rome's  greatest  general  had  been 
Commissary-Generals.  Cicero  was 
Commissary-General,  as  we  should 
say.  in  Sicily,  and  Csesar  in  Spain. 
On  the  special  genius  of  Csesar 
our  author  has  a  passage  which  we 
should  do  wrong  to  the  work  not 
to  transcribe  in  extenso.  Speak- 
ing of  the  *  Commentaries,'  he  ob- 
serves : — 

Through  the  easy  clearness  of  his  nar- 
ratiye  we  enter  into  the  motiyes  and  opi- 
nions of  the  general.  We  admire  his 
yigorous  conceptions,  and  the  electric 
rapidity  of  his  strokes  ;  bat  beyond  all, 
we  admire  the  boundless  yariety  of  hi& 
resource?,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
duties  which  he  assumed  and  scrupulouslj 
discharged.  As  chief  of  the  army,  he  not 
only  directed  its  marches,  and  led  it  in 
battle,  but  he  dwells  with  pride  on  the 
happy  artifices  of  his  siege  operations ; 
he  relates  how  he  procured  supplies  in 
the  enemy's  country,  and  often  obtained 
by  negotiation  and  treaty  what  he  des- 
paired of  gaining  by  force  of  arms  ;  how 
he  built  ships  of  noyel  design,  destroyed 
the  enemy's  fleets,  and  eyen  transported 
one  of  Ms  own  by  land;  how  he  con- 
structed impregnable  works,  and  threw 
bridges  across  the  most  rapid  riyers,  so 
that  GsBsar  included  in  the  office  of  a 
Eoman  general  those  of  admiral  and 
nayal  architect,  of  ambassador,  commis- 
sary, and  engineer ;  and  thoaght  no  de- 
tail beneath  his  notice  which  might  con- 
tribute, howeyer  remotd.y,  to  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  his  army. 

This  uniyersality  of  his  genius  gave  to 
aU  CsQsai's  enterprises  a  unity  of  design 
which  can  rarely  characterize  those  of  a 
less  yersatile  commander.  Since  artUlery 
and  fortification  haye  been  treated  as  dis- 
tinct sciences,  and  a  vast  accumulation  of 
stores  has  become  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  army  in  the  field,  custom 
has  sanctioned  a  diyision  of  power  among 
various  departments  which  is  donbUeBs 
beneficial  when  confined  to  matters  of 
executive  detail.  But  whenever  a  general 
has  had  the  power  and  the  will  to  desert 
the  beaten  track,  and  assume  the  respon- 
sible control  of  eyery  branch  of  h^  army, 
then  experience  has  proved  that  the  great 
oi>erations  of  war  are  eyer  most  sacoess- 
ful  when  they  all  obey  the  original  im- 
puhse  of  one  mind. — (p.  49.) 
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We  may  observe  with  respect  to 
man^  of  these  eminently  practical 
qualifications  a  counterpart  to  the 
great  Boman  conqueror  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  His  well- 
known  boast  was,  that  if  other 
generals  could  fight  armies,  he 
could  feed  them.  In  the  lines  of 
Torres  Vedras,  which  immortalized 
him  as  a  defensive  commander,  he 
was,  in  respect  to  their  generjd 
plan,  his  own  engineer;  both  the 
general  position  and  the  place  and 
size  of  the  works  being  detailed  in 
a  memorandum  of  instructions  to 
the  commanding  Eoval  Engineer, 
*  written  after  a  detailed  reconnois- 
sance  of  the  ground,  and  a  personal 
visit  to  every  part  of  it.'  And  in 
every  line  of  the  Duke's  despatches 
we  observe  the  same  care  for  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  most  impor- 
tant details ;  -the  exemplification  in 
his  own  person  of  the  rule  he  ever 
strongly  mculcated  on  his  officers, 
and  wmch  we  hope  will  be  looked 
upon  as  the  guiding  principle  of 
those  officers  who  are  now  Tbegin- 
ning  to  issue  from  the  Staff  College 
to  undertake  their  duties  on  the  staff 
of  the  army : — 

It  is  to  be  hoi>ed  that  the  general  and 
other  officers  of  the  army  will  at  last  ac- 
quire that  experience  which  will  teach  them 
tiiat  success  can  be  attained  only  by  at- 
tention to  the  most  minute  details,  and 
by  tracing  every  part  of  every  operation 
from  its  origin  to  its  conclvMon,  point 
by  point,  and  ascertaining  thM  the  whole 
is  understood  by  those  who  are  to  execute 
it, — Despatches;  15th  May,  181 1. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
the  whole  range  of  military  litera- 
ture a  more  simple  or  more  prac- 
tical lesson  of  wisdom  than  this. 

We  pass  by  the  subsequent  mill- 
tary  history  of  the  ancient  world, 
and  that  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
is  almost  barren  of  useful  results 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  and 
find  our  attention  arrested  once 
more  by  a  great  Eastern  conqueror, 
who  in  his  day  must  have  made 
more  than  Asia  tremble.  We 
fiJlude  of  course  to  Timour.  It  is 
much  the  fashion  to  view  this 
great  chieftain  as  the  mere  leader 
of  innumerable  hordes,  and  the 
subduer  of  less  warlike  tribes.  But 
our  author  has  pointed  out  with 


great  force  and  clearness  the  claims 
of  Timour  to  a  place  in  histonr  as 
a  cavalry  commander  of  the  highest 
order. 

His  method  of  attack,  however  it 
might  vary  in  application,  was  in  prin- 
ciple always  the  same.  Bapid  and  sac- 
cessive  chaises  in  Echelon  from  the 
centre,  supported  hy  strong  and  well- 
directed  reserves,  formed  the  hasis  of  a 
system  of  cavalry  tactics  which  we  owe 
to  this  great  general,  and  which  the  expe- 
rience of  succeeding  ages  has  been  unable 
toimproye. — (p.  90.) 

The  army  being  drawn  up  in  three 
lines  of  tomans  or  squadrons,  the  attack 
was  usually  opened  by  the  two  centre 
squadrons  of  the  first  Ime,  which  rapidly 
advanced  to  the  charge,  closely  succeeded 
by  the  two  squadrons  which  had  stood  on 
either  side  of  them  in  lines,  and  which 
now  covered  their  flanks;  these  again 
were  supported  by  the  adjoining  squad- 
rons, and  so  on  until  the  whole  of  the 
first  line  was  engaged.  Sach  separate 
attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory,  while, 
as  each  was  in  a  measure  independent, 
its  failure  did  not  occasion  any  general 
rout. 

If  disorders  appeared  at  any  point  of 
the  Tartar  lines,  Timour,  who  watched 
over  the  field  from  a  commanding  post, 
dispatched  instant  succour;  but  if  the 
whole  front  either  wavered  or  recoiled, 
then  the  occasion  was  worthy  of  the 
general  himself.  In  his  own  words, — 
'The  time  was  come  to. put  the  foot  of 
courage  into  the  stirrup  of  patience ;'  and 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  his  re- 
serves, he  charged  into  the  thickest  of 
the  fight.  This  appearance  of  Timour  in 
person  never  failed  to  turn  the  doubtful 
balance.  The  fiery  courage  of  the  soldier 
prevailed,  when  the  deeply-studied  plans 
of  the  general  might  have  miscarried. — 

(p.  93.) 

With  Timour's  method  of  attack 
the  writer  compares  that  of  Crom- 
well at  Naseby,  and  observes  on 
the  close  resemblance  between  the 
systems  of  these  two  self-taught 
generals.  At  the  battle  of  Naseby, 
Cromwell  commanded  the  cavalry 
of  the  right  wing,  and  attacked  by 
successive  divisions,  or,  in  military 
phrase,  in  Ichelon  from  his  left,  i.e, 
from  tne  side  nearest  the  centre  of 
the  whole  line.  The  cavalry  of  Seid- 
.litz  and  Ziethen,  organized  under 
the  eye  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and 
which  was  probably  the  finest  that 
modem  Europe  has  yet  seen,  is 
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noticed  in  the  same  happy  spirit  of 
generalization : — 

In  the  management  of  liis  cavalry, 
Frederic  was  guided  by  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  Timour  and  Cromwell.  He 
sacrificed  weight  to  speed,  and  relied 
npon  rapid  and  successive  charges  sap- 
ported  by  strong  reserves.  Such  a 
system  has  in  all  ages  proved  its  supe- 
riority over  that  of  heavy,  cumbrous 
squadrons  manoeuvring  at  a  slow  pace, 
and  trusting  either  to  the  effect  of  their 
fire  or  to  the  mere  weight  of  men  and 
horses;  yet  how  seldom  do  we  see  it 
adopted  and  fully  carried  out. — (p.  204.) 

Modem  strategy  has  been  said, 
and  we  think  justly,  to  owe  its 
origin  to  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He 
certainlywasthefirst  who  thorough- 
ly appreciated  the  importance  of 
keeping  open  the  communications 
witn  the  rear,  by  which  alone  pro- 
vision could  be  made  for  the  con- 
stant drain  of  ammunition  and  ex- 
haustion of  supplies  in  the  front 
or  fighting  line.  And  in  the  same 
degree  as  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  preserve  his  own  roads 
of  communication  with  the  sources 
of  supply,  was  it  important,  as  he 
clearly  saw,  to  threaten,  and,  if 
possible,  possess  himself  of  those 
of  the  enemy;.  This  oijened  a  new 
and  more  scientific  object  to  mili- 
tary operations.  Hitherto  com- 
manders of  armies  had  contented 
themselves  with  leading  their  forces 
to  battle  according  to  the  most 
approved  fashion,  and  taking  the 
chances  of  victory  or  defeat.  The 
object  was,  so  £a.r,  still  the  same, 
but  with  this  addition,  that,  sup- 
posing the  preliminary  strategical 
manoeuvres  to  have  been  successful, 
the  enemy,  if  defeated,  would  be 
cut  off  from  his  sources  of  supply, 
and  virtually  annihilated.  It  was 
of  course  essential  that  no  such 
catastrophe  should  follow  upon 
defeat  in  the  opposite  case  ;  and 
hence  the  principle  of  war  here  re- 
ferred to,  technically  expressed, 
is  to  threaten,  and  if  possiole  pos- 
sess yourself  of,  the  enemy's  lines  of 
oommunication  without  exposing 
your  own.  The  principle  is  simple 
enough,  although  it  was  long  before 
it  was  enunciated,  or  even  tacitly 
acted  upon,  but  the  application  is 
in  general  excessively  difficult.  The 


question  is  solved,, when  an  army 
can  by  any  means  place  itself  on 
the  flank  of  the  hostile  columns  ' 
between  their  base  of  operations 
and  their  front,  while  its  own  line 
of  communication  and  of  retreat 
lies  direct  to  its  rear,  and  is  as  far 
removed  as  possible  irom  any  pos- 
sible attempts  of  the  enemy.  The 
action  of  the  Prussians  at  Waterloo, 
it  will  be  seen,  was  essentially  of 
this  character. 

That  the  true  principle  of  war 
from  the  earliest  ages  has  been  to  . 
guard  carefully  the  base  of  opera- 
tions— that  is  to  say,  the  sources 
of  supplies  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
lines  of  communication  with  that 
base,  does  not  admit  of  dispute. 
We  have  already  seen  it  illustrated 
by  Alexander.  But  if  so  important 
when  war  was  comparatively  a  sim- 
ple affair,  and  when  little  more  than 
the  supplies  of  food  had  to  be  con- 
veyed, how  essential  must  be  its 
observance  in  the  complex  military 
operations  of  modem  times,  when 
the  necessary  transport  train  even 
of  a  small  army  winds  its  way  over 
miles  and  miles  of  road,  and  when 
the  engines  and  munitions  of  war  ' 
are  so  bulky  and  weighty  that  it 
requires  a  long  railway-train  to 
convey  only  a  half-battery  of  ar- 
tillery !  It  is  obvious  that  in  these 
days  an  army,  deprived  for  any 
length  of  time  of  communication 
with  its  base,  must  perish  from 
sheer  exhaustion,  even  without  the 
coup  de  grace  of  an  unsuccessful 
general  action. 

We  have  made  use  of  the  expres- 
sions *base  of  operations,'  and 
*  lines  of  communication,'  because 
they  are  generally  adopted  by  mili- 
tary writers.  But  we  cannot  but 
think  they  have  been  selected 
rather  unfortunately  by  our  teachers 
in  these  subjects,  the  French,  as 
they  convey  a  far  too  geometrical 
meaning.  No  harm,  however,  wiU 
be  done  if  the  miUtary  student  wiU 
only  remember  that  the  expression 
'  base  of  operations'  means  nothing 
more  than  the  place  or  places 
whence  are  received  the  reinforce- 
ments, military  stores,  and  muni- 
tions of  war,  while  the  line  of 
communications,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently  termed,    *of  operations,' 
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means  nbthing  more  than  the  road 
or  other  way  by  which  those  rein- 
forcements, stores,  &c.,  are  for- 
warded to  the  front  In  the 
Crimean  war,  this  country,  the  sea, 
and  more  particularly  the  harbour 
of  Balaklava,  constituted  our  base, 
while  that  well-nigh  fatal  seven 
miles  from  Balaklava  to  the  front 
was  our  line  of  operation  or  com- 
munication. 

The  example  of  Gustavus  was 
not  lost,  and  Turenne,  Cond6, 
Montecuculli.  Eugene,  and  Marl- 
borough, brilliantly  illustrated  the 
revival  of  strategical  science.  There 
is  much  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  military  student  in  the  opera- 
tions of  all  these  commanders,  but 
in  none  more  than  in  those  of  Marl- 
borough. In  the  Blenheim  cam- 
paign we  have  a  magnificent  exam- 
ple of  an  operation  very  rare  in 
war,  and  which  seldom  fails  to 
mark  the  commander  of  the  highest 
order — ^viz.,  a  strategical  marcn,  by 
which  the  designs  of  the  enemy 
are  frustrated,  and  his  army  put  in 
imminent  peril  before  even  the 
opposing  forces  have  met.  Of  such 
a  character  was  in  ancient  times 
the  march  of  the  Consul  Nero, 
which  resulted  in  the  defeat  ana 
death  of  Hasdrubal,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  last  hope  of  the 
conquest  of  Rome  in  the  breast  of 
Hannibal.  Of  such  a  character  in 
modem  times  were  the  marches  of 
Napoleon  over  the  Alps  upon  Milan 
and  Alessandria  in  1800,  and  upon 
Uhn  in  1805,  and  that  of  Welhng- 
ton  upon  "^ttoria  in  18 13.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  enemy  was  morally 
subdued  before  a  blow  was  struck. 
We  can  scarcely  indeed  recal  an 
instance  of  a  great  strategical 
march  failing  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  object,  although  in 
nearly  all  instances  it  terminates  in 
a  general  action,  in  which  the  forces 
are  often,  after  all,  equallv  balanced. 
May  not  the  cause  of  this  almost 
universal  success  be  found  in  the 
spirit-stirring  nature  of  the  march 
itself,  in  wnich  probably  some 
glimpse  pf  the  mighty  import  of 
the  event  that  is  bemg  consum- 
mated 18  caught  even  by  the  young- 
est recruit  in  the  army  1  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the 


intellectual  effort,  the  moral  reso- 
lution, and  the  daring  spirit  that 
must  combine  to  plan  and  carry 
out  a  great  strategical  march,  can- 
not but  be  communicated  from  the 
general  to  the  force  that  obeys  his 
will,  and  vibrate  through  every 
portion  of  it. 

That  Marlborough  has  not  yet 
received  full  justice  at  the  hands 
of  military  critics  is  but  too  appa- 
rent to  every  one  who  has  carefully 
studied  his  exploits  by  the  light  of 
his  despatches.  The  reason  is  very 
plain.  The  French  are  our  tutors 
m  military  literature,  and  they 
exercise  their  vocation  with  a  fuU 
sense  of  their  responsibility  to  the 
national  amour  jyropre^  by  igno- 
ring as  far  as  possible  the  great 
deeds  of  any  commander  the  nar- 
ration of  which  would  wound  it. 
Thus  the  fame  of  Marlborough,  and 
also  that  of  Wellinffton,  have  suf- 
fered in  Continental  military  lite- 
rature. We  have  indeed  little  right 
to  complain  of  this,  as  the  remedy 
is  in  our  own  hands.  Military 
literature,  however,  is  compara- 
tively little  prized  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  douotfiil  whether  we  shall 
ever  emerge  from  our  present 
state  of  dependence  upon  that  of 
France. 

After  referring  to  the  almost  un- 
exampled difficulties  with  which 
Marlborough  was  beset  at  every 
tum^  from  I)utch  deputies  and  ola- 
fashioned  generals,  to  German 
princes  taking  the  command  on  al« 
temate  days  out  of  his  hands !  our 
author  thus  ably  sums  up  the  mili- 
tary qualities  of  England's  great,  if 
not  greatest  general : — 

His  military  acts,  like  those  of  every 
master  hand,  bear  stamped  upon  them 
the  impress  of  original  creative  genius. 
As  bold  and  comprehensive  as  Turenne 
in  the  larger  combinations  of  war,  he  was 
animated  in  the  field  by  the  chivalrous 
intrepidity  of  Cond6  and  Gustavus.  He 
rarely  abandoned  the  initiative.  He  loved 
to  close  and  grapple  with  the  enemy ;  but 
even  in  the  heat  of  action  he  would  still 
disconcert  them  by  feints  and'  demonstra- 
tions. He  made  greater  use  of  stratageois 
and  false  attacks  than  any  general  since 
the  time  of  Hannibal,  whom  he  further 
resembled  by  dealing  his  decisive  blows 
at  the  head  of  large  cavalry  reserves. 
He  well  knew  the  Talne  of  a  concentratecl 
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artillery  fire,  and  considering  the  very* 
BmaU  proportion  of  this  arm  which  then 
entered  into  the  composition  of  armies, 
his  advancing  forty  pieces  in  line  to  bear 
upon  a  decisive  point  at  Malplaquet  may 
be  ranked  with  the  greatest  efforts  of 
Napoleon  at  a  period  when  artillery  was 
much  more  numerous.  Having  gained  a 
victory — and  he  never  failed  to  gain  one 
— his  first  care  was  for  the  wounded,  not 
only  of  his  own  but  of  the  defeated  army. 

*  The  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  says  Duclos, 
a  French  historian,  '  always  showed  the 
utmost  attention  to  his  prisoners,  and  set 
the  example  of  that  humanity  which  has 
since  softened  the  horrors  and  calamities 
crfwar.' — (p.  1 80.) 

We  next  come  to  the  Great 
Frederic,  beyond  all  doubt  a  marvel 
of  military  genius.  Strategical 
writers,  basing  their  criticisms  upon 
their  geometrical  diagrams,  have 
cast  their  censures  upon  him  pretty 
freely;  but  what  avails  all  this 
against  the  wondrous  successes 
which  established  a  new  kingdom 
against  Europe  in  arms )  Granting 
that  this  extraordinary  commander 
committed  errors  (and  he  himself 
is  the  first  to  admit  tbem),  shall  we 
say  therefore  with  Jomini  that  he 
was  ignorant  of  strategy  ?  We 
know  that  a  chess-player  plays  a 
very  different  ^me  when  his  in- 
stinct shows  him  that  he  has  an 
inferior  adversary,  from  that  which 
he  plays  when  ijitted  against  an 
equal.  And  again,  how  different 
is  his  play  when  he  is  driven  into 
a  corner  and  his  game  seems  des- 
erate,  his  antagonist  closing  round 
im  with  all  his  pieces,  while  he  is 
crippled  and  forced  back,  and  sees 

*  looming  in  the  distance '  the  appa- 
rently inevitable  checkmate.  It  is 
then  that  he  will  play  bold  neck-or- 
nothing  strokes.  By  all  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  game  he  must  be  de- 
feated ;  but  he  may  yet  dazzle  and 
paralyse  his  adversary,  and,  it  may 
be,  discover  some  open  joint  in  his 
t^xmour,  some  happy  entrance  to  the 
fifth  rib.  Now  may  we  not  see  in 
this  analogy  very  much  the  position 
of  Frederic,  staking  largely  on  for- 
tune— bold^  dashing,  yet  always  re- 
flective and  calculating;  compre- 
hensive in  his  projects,  measuring 
precisely  his  adversary ;  surroimdec^ 
repulsed,  defeated,  but  never  des- 
pairing, and  ultimately  getting  iihe 


I 


better  of  all  his  enemies.  To  such 
a  man,  in  such  a  position,  the 
present  moment  is  everything.  In 
other  circumstances  a  more  scien- 
tific but  slower  line  of  action  might 
doubtless  have  been  preferable. 
But  Frederic  had  no  leisure  for 
this.  His  obiect  was  to  get  at  his 
enemy  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  and  beat  him.  The  calibre  of 
his  adversaries  also  was  weU  known 
to  him,  and  he  felt  that  he  might 
play  tricks  upon  which  he  would 
not  have  ventured  in  presence  of 
an  Eugene  or  a  Turenne.  We  be- 
lieve that  this  is  the  key  to  the 
greater  portion  of  Frederic's  cam- 
paigns and  actions. 

Still,  making  every  allowance,  we 
must  admit  that  we  nowhere  see  in 
the  generalship  of  the  Prussian 
monarch  anythmg  resembling  that 
model  of  strategy  presented  us  in 
the  dying  struggle  of  Napoleon  in 

18 14.  But  this  is  little  more  than 
saying  that  Frederic  was  not  sixty 
years  in  advance  of  his  own  time. 
In  any  case  sound  criticism  will 
pause  before  it  condemns,  on  merely 
geometrical  grounds,  and  in  entire 
Ignorance  of  the  thousand  and  one 
moral,  physical,  political,  and  geo- 
graphical considerations  which 
must  have  influenced  that  great 
commander,  a  line  of  action  which 
to  a  very  deep  and  long  head 
seemed  at  the  moment  the  best. 

.  Apart,  however,  from  all  ques- 
tions of  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
Frederic's  strategy,  there  cannot  be 
a  question  that  he  gave  a  fresh  im- 
petus to  military  science.  He  was 
the  first  in  modern  times  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  thorou^y 
educated  staff.  And  here  we  may 
observe  that  in  the  Peninsular  war, 
especially  towards  its  close,  the  im- 
portance of  such  a  corps  was 
equally  appreciated  in  our  own 
army  ;  and  so  high  was  the  opinion 
the  French  entertained  of  our 
Quartermaster-General's  staff,  that 
tney  carefully  studied  after  the 
peace  the  system  of  military  in- 
struction at  the  Staff  College  of 
that  day,  and  ultimately  founded 
upon  it  the  Ucole  d'Btat  Mc^ar. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  what 
Alexander  and  Frederic  found  ne- 
cessary for  their  armies^  and  what 
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Wellington  encouraged  in  his^  must 
be  a  matter  of  the  ^eatest  inrpor- 
tance  to  the  well-being  and  skilful 
direction  of  the  troops ;  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  carefully  watching 
the  effect  oi  the  present  Staff  Col- 
lege, which  has  been  established  on 
the  broadest  possible  basis  for  the 
instruction  of  future  staff  officers, 
at  the  public  expense,  and  which 
we  believe  is  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  destined. 

Mother  great  advance  in  mili- 
tary science  is  due  to  Frederic— in 
the  lightness  and  rapidity,  as  com- 
pared with  the  tactics  of  the  times 
Before  him,  which  he  infused  into 
the  movements  of  his  troops  of 
every  arm.  Of  his  cavalry  we  have 
already  spoken.  His  iniantry  was 
formed  m  three  ranks,  thus  pre- 
senting a  striking  contrast  to  the 
formation  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  a 
century  before  in  six  ranks,  which 
was  itself  an  innovation  upon  the 
usual  order  of  that  time  in  ten 
ranks.  The  change  is  due  to  the 
gradual  increase  in  the  number  of 
musketeers,  with  the  extinction  of 
the  pikemen,  and  to  the  necessity 
whicn  was  at  once  felt  of  develop- 
ing to  the  fullest  extent  the  line  of 
fire ;  while  there  was  no  longer  the 
same  reason  for  the  deep  mass  of 
ancient  times,  for  mere  weight  and 
physical  force,  which  could  in  very 
few  instances  be  now  brought  into 
play.  The  British  army,  as  is  well 
known,  has  for  many  years  adopted 
a  still  thinner  formation,  that  of 
two  ranks:  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  French  army,  since  the 
Italian  campaign,  has  followed  our 
example.  In  point  of  fact,  another 
element  has  made  its  appearance 
in  the  question  since  the  time  of 
Frederic,  and  even  of  the  First 
Napoleon ;  namely,  the  treijiendous 
force  and  accuracy  of  modern  fire- 
arms. Of  the  accuracy^  however, 
we  can  at  present  say  little  in  re- 
gard to  its  practical  effect  on  war, 
saving  that  m  the  recent  Italian 
battles  the  improvement  in  this 
respect  does  not  appear  to  have 
rendered  the  contest  shorter  than 
were  general  actions  in  the  days  of 
good  old  Brown  Bess.  Nor  were  the 
lists  of  killed  and  wounded  greater ; 
though  in  point  of  fact  it  was  not 


to  be  expected  that  they  should 
be,  since  one  of  the  most  certain  les- 
sons taught  us  in  military  history 
is,  that  the  more  formidable  the 
weapons  the  less  will  be  the  car- 
nage. The  reason  is  that  the  affair 
is  in  nearly  all  cases  decided  before 
it  becomes  a  hand-to-hand  conflict, 
and  the  more  accurate  the  fire-arms 
the  greater  will  be  the  distance 
between  the  adverse  lines  at  which 
this  decision  takes  place,  and  con- 
sequently the  facility  afforded  to 
the  beaten  party  of  making  good 
its  retreat.  But  the  increased  force 
of  penetration  of  modern  fire-arms 
may  not  improbably  give  rise  to  the 
question  of  formation  in  three  or 
even  in  two  lines,  since  it  is  certain 
that  the  same  bullet  will  in  very 
many,  perhaps  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  prove  the  destruction  of  both 
front  and  rear  rank  man  together. 
We  see,  then,  that  the  order  of 
formation  has  become  more  and 
more  shallow  from  the  time  of 
Gustavus  to  the  present  day ;  and 
tiie  question  is,  has  it  reached  its 
limit]  There  is  much  to  be  said  on 
both  sides  in  the  reply ;  but  upon 
the  whole  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  the  ultimate  formation  is  not 
yet  attained,  and  that  the  next 
great  change  in  tactics  will  be  the 
advancing  to  attack  in  single  rank, 
followed  by  a  second,  and  possibly 
by  a  third  rank,  sufficiently  near  to 
replace  the  first  in  case  of  disaster^  or 
at  the  critical  moment  to  join  with 
it  in  the  contest ;  thus  presenting 
a  succession  oi  waves  oi  attack,  each 
light  in  itself,  and  easily  stemmed, 
yet  in  their  accumulation  irresis- 
tible. But  this  question  merits  far 
more  space  and  time  than  we  have 
at  present  to  give  to  it,  and  we 
merely  suggest  it  for  the  considera- 
tion of  those  interested  in  such 
speculations. 

When  to  what  we  have  already 
said  of  the  increased  lightness  and 
activity  given  by  Frederic  to  his 
infantry  and  cavalry,  we  add  that  he 
adopted  the  same  view  with  respect 
to  artillery,  by  organizing  horse- 
artillery  batteries,  it  will  be  evident 
that  tms  principle,  with  the  illus- 
tration aftordea  to  it  by  his  actions, 
is  the  legacy  that  great  warrior  has 
left  to  military  science. 
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From  the  military  era  inaugurated 
by  the  Great  Frederic,  the  elemen- 
tary tactics  of  which  have  in  great 
part  survived  to  our  own  day,  we 
descend  through  the  American  and 
French  revolutionary  eras  to  the 
times  of  Napoleon  and  Wellington. 
The  wars,  however,  of  those  revolu- 
tions must  not  be  altogether  passed 
by.  Indeed,  as  paving  the  way  to 
tne  more  regular  wars  of  the  mne- 
teenth  century,  they  could  not  be 
neglected  without  manifest  detri- 
ment to  military  history.  Both 
showed  what  could  be  effected  by 
raw  levies  properly  directed  with 
reference  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  placed — the  Ame- 
ricans in  a  thickly  wooded  country, 
acting  in  U^ht  sKirmishing  order, 
and  depending  on  the  natural  in- 
stinct of  the  individual  marksman ; 
the  French  fighting  in  masses,  yet 
not  trusting  their  undisciplined 
hordes  to  the  assault  in  hne  of 
re^lar  troops,  advancing  in  dense 
columns,  ana  overthrowing  the  com- 
paratively thin  lines  of  enemies 
who  were  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
moral  force  to  meet  such  an  attack. 
Both  were  instances  of  Paixhan's  re- 
markable saying,  that  Hhe  strength 
of  nations  is  no  longer  in  their 
barracks.'  Both  were,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  eminently  successful 

The  systematic  way  in  which  the 
First  Napoleon  carried  on  his  wars 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  It 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed 
upon  the  military  student.  No 
great  result  was  ever  achieved 
without  corresponding  labour  and 
difficulty,  and  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon form  no  exception  to  this 
rule.  In  his  despatches,  now  pub- 
lished, we  see  the  intense  activity 
of  his  mind.  Everything  was 
thought  through,  every  operation 
traced  beforehand  from  its  begin- 
ning to  its  end.  If  Napoleon's  suc- 
cesses are  due  to  instinct,  inspira- 
tioiL  genius,  or  to  any  other 
quality  of  which  we  have  no  very 
clear  conception,  they  are  due  to  it 
only  so  far  as  it  crowned  a  work 
traced  and  carried  out  in  all  its 
material  bearings  by  the  workings 
of  common  sense. 

'Napoleon,*  says  our  author, 
*  the  creature  of  genius  and  inspi- 


ration, founded  no  school  of  war.' 
So  far  as  that  he  acted  on  principles 
which  had  been  acted  upon  by 
every  great  commander  that  ever 
lived,  this  is  true:  but  when  we 
consider  the  generalship  of  the  age 
before  Napoleon,  and  that  of  his 
enemies  during  the  last  years  of 
the  European  struggle,  we  cannot 
but  see  a  marked  difference,  which 
can  be  traced  to  nothing  but  the 
study,  on  the  part  of  his  contempo- 
raries, of  his  successes.  Napoleon]s 
school  would  seem  to  be  pre-eini- 
nently  a  school  of  strategy,  and  in 
this  school  he  taught  Ma  enemies 
too  weU.  The  flank  position  taken 
up  by  the  Russians  when  the 
French  advanced  upon  Moscow ; 
the  parallel  march  of  Kutusoff  to 
that  of  the  French  during  the  re- 
treat, *cutting-in'  here  and  there, 
like  a  knight's  move  at  chess^  as 
Sir  G.  Catncart  happily  describes 
it,  and  causing  them  infinite  dis- 
tress ;  lastly,  the  position  taken  up 
by  the  Allies  behmd  the  Bohemian 
mountains,  acting  upon  the  com- 
munications of  the  French  in  Dres- 
den, are  instances  in  proof.  We 
may  add  that  the  victory  of  Water- 
loo, which,  in  its  decisive  effects  at 
least,  was  altogether  a  strategical 
one,  was  the  final  illustration  of  the 
magician  defeated  in  his  own  art. 

Napoleon  had  little  time  to  re- 
duce to  practice  his  ideas  on  organi- 
zation, of  which  we  have  the  germ 
in  his  conversations  at  St.  Helena ; 
but  in  the  suddenness  of  his  con- 
centrations, the  rapidity  of  his 
strokes,  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  pursued  his  enemy  to  the  death, 
and  the  everlasting  ruse  which 
enveloped  all  his  measures,  the 
militaiy  student  has  much,  very 
much,  to  reflect  upon:  and  the 
Correspondence  now  published  by 
order  of  the  Emperor,  gives  him 
the  opportunity  of  examining  them 
in  full  detail 

Seldom  was  there  a  greater  con- 
trast presented  by  two  generals  in 
the  same  age  than  between  Napo- 
leon and  Wellington.  Each  repre- 
sented somewhat  to  excess  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  nation, 
Napoleon  the  furia  Ftyincese, 
Wellington  the  l&tighah.  solidarity. 
When  they  met,  it  was  a  battle  of- 
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giants.  If  we  were  required  to  com- 
pare their  modes  of  action,  we  might 
say  that  never  was  attack  like  that 
of  Napoleon,  never  was  defence 
like  that  of  Wellington.  Yet  this 
would  not  by  any  means  exhaust 
the  subject;  for  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  attack  of  Assaye, 
the  passage  of  the  Douro,  the  onset 
at  Salamanca,  and  the  strategical 
advance  upon  and  battle  of  Vittoria, 
prove  the  English  general's  capacity 
for  attack ;  the  battle  of  Dresden 
and  the  campaign  of  i8ia,  prove 
the  French  Emperor's  talent  for 
defensive  war. 

The  battles  of  Wellington  were 
mostly  fought  on  what  our  neigh- 
bours term  the  *  defensive-offensive' 
plan,  ie,,  receiving  the  enemy's 
general  attack  on  the  position,  but 
at  the  same  time  meeting  him, 
exhausted  by  his  march,  at  the 
charge,  and  in  manv  cases  catching 
him  in  the  act  of  deploving.  The 
principle  was  still  furtner  carried 
out  in  the  readiness  in  which  the 
whole  body  was  held  to  move  to  the 
attack  if  occasion  should  offer,  a 
trait  remarkably  exemplified  in  the 
battle  of  Salamanca.  In  short,  the 
defence  in  every  case  was  not  of  a 
stationary  character,  as  was  that  of 
the  Prussians  in  their  villages  at 
Ligny,  but  eminently  mobile.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  defensive 
element  in  Wellington's  actions 
was  in  general  f orcea  upon  him  bjr 
circumstances:  the  instant  readi- 
ness in  which  his  forces  were  kept 
for  the  return  blow  was  peculiarly 
his  own. 

We  have  not  space  to  touch  upon 
the  various  subsidiarv  branches  of 
military  science — as  the  merits  and 
demerits  of  fortified  towns,  the 
value  of  field-works,  especially 
detached  forts  where  supported  by 
large  masses  of  troops,  so  admirably 
illustrated  in  Torres  V  edras,  Silis- 
tria,  and  Ears,  and  we  might  almost 
add,  Sebastopol;  the  proportions  of 
the  several  arms,  and  the  use  of 
each,  especially  of  artillery,  aU  of 
which  subjects,  with  many  others, 
are  more  or  less  dwelt  upon  in  the 
volume  before  us. 

One  point,  however,  we  must 
allude  to  by  way  of  caution  to  the 
young  mihtary  student,   namely, 


the  apparent,  but  only  apparent 
denial,  in  the  introduction  to  the 
work,  of  all  military  science  what- 
ever. Its  general  tenor,  indeed, 
is  a  sufficient  corrective  to  this 
error,  if  error  it  be,  which  probably  is 
merely  the  expression  of  a  nervous, 
rapid  train  of  ideas.  The  author 
protests  strongly  against  what  may 
D6  termed  the  geometrical  theories 
of  military  science  :  those  theories 
which  would  reduce  every  miUtary 
operation  to  a  mere  question  of 
scale  and  compasses.  And  certainly, 
so  far  as  the  writings  of  Jomini  and 
his  followers  have  this  tendency^  we 
readily  coincide  in  the  criticism. 
That  they  possess  it  to  a  certain 
extent  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
It  will  be  well,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  question  more  generally — 
in  what  sense  war  can  be  looked 
upon  as  a  science  ? 

Let  us  put  a  case,  impossible  in 
itself,  yet  to  a  certain  degree  attain- 
able in  many  instances,  and  sup- 
pose that  we  were  fully  acquainted 
with  the  moral  and  militaJT*  quali- 
ties of  the  generals  of  two  opposing 
armies,  with  the  skill  and  energy 
of  their  staff,  commissariat,  medical 
and  all  other  departments,  with 
the  characteristics  both  of  officers 
and  men,  with  the  numbers  and 
composition  of  each  arm,  with 
all  the  antecedents  and  with  the 
resources  at  the  disposal  of  both 
armies ;  further,  that  we  knew 
well  the  country  in  which  they 
were  about  to  act,  its  physical  and 
local  peculiarities,  and  the  habits 
of  its  people ;  then  we  may  safely 
say  that  the  result  of  the  war  would 
be,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least  to  the 
highest  degree  of  moral  certainty, 
predictable.  Now  what  does  this 
fact,  which  will  hardly  be  disputed, 
imply?  It  implies  that  the  issue 
of  a  war  is  not  a  matter  of  blind 
chance ;  that  it  depends,  humanly 
speaking,  upon  a  combination  of 
qualities  and  resources  in  the 
opposing  forces,  and  that  these 
qualities  must  be  exercised,  and 
tnese  resources  developed,  according 
to  principles  which,  whether  known 
or  unknown  to  us,  are  beyond 
doubt  equally  fixed  and  real  The 
fact  that  the  game  of  war  is  fre- 
quently found  to   be    the   most 
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uncertain  of  all  games,  proYes 
nothing  to  the  contrary.  R  only 
shows  that  the  true  apprehension 
of  the  above  elements  of  the  calcu- 
lation is  excessively  difficult  in 
practice.  Experience  in  war  is 
universally  acknowledged  as  the 
best  teacner;  and  uie  precise 
knowledge  which  experience  brings 
of  the  data  before  mentioned,  and 
of  the  principles  of  action  which 
spring  from  them,  proves  that  there 
is  in  war  a  sufficient  se(]^uence  of 
cause  and  effect  to  constitute  it  a 
science. 

There  are,  then,  principles  of  war, 
fixed  and  real;  and  if  principles, 
then  there  is  a  science  which  com- 
bines and  elaborates  them.  Of 
what  nature^  then,  is  this  science  1 
Napoleon  gives  us  the  best  clue  to 
the  answer  by  telling  us  in  what 
respect  war  is  not  a  science.  We 
must  not  expect,  with  the  limited 
knowledge  which  under  the  best  of 
circumstances  we  can  hope  to 
acquire  of  the  data  above  mentioned , 
to  attain  to  anything  resembling 
a  demonstrative  certainty.  'No- 
thin^,'  says  the  great  warrior,  *is 
absolute  m  war.'  Accordingly  we 
find  that  principles  which  in  some 
wars  are  unquestionable  are  not 
applicable  at  all  to  others ;  for  in- 
stance, the  principles  on  which 
wars  against  independent  chiefs  of 
half-savage  peoples  should  be  con- 
ducted are  totally  different  from 
those  which  should  govern  miUtary 
operations  against  regular  armies. 
If  any  one  doubt  this,  we  will  ask 
him  to  take  one  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  all  scientific 
military  works,  from  Jomini  down- 
wards— viz.,  that  of  destroying  your 
enemy  in  detail  by  opposing  masses 
of  your  forces  to  fractions  of  his. 
Now  in  a  war  such  as  we  are  con- 
sidering, so  far  from  this  being  the 
object  to  be  attained,  the  real 
object  is  to  induce  the  enemy  to 
unite  his  forces,  in  order  that  you 
may  destroy  them  once  and  for  alL 
Again,  the  first  of  all  principles  of 
war  is  said  to  be  to  concentrate 
superior  forces  upon  the  decisive 
point.  But,  as  in  the  illustration 
just  given,  there  is  in  many  cases 
no  decisive  point  whatever.    It  is 


of  .little  consequence  where  the 
enemy  is.  There  may  be  a  decisive 
d^ect  to  be  attained,  and  this  object 
may  be  to  provoke  him  to  concen- 
trate in  order  that  he  may  be  the 
more  easily  annihilated.  JBut  the 
use  of  the  term  point  evidently 
introduces  a  geometrical  or  at  least 
a  topographic^  idea  into  the  axiom, 
which  had  best  be  avoided. 

But  although  the  real  science  of 
war,  as  deduced  from  historic  fawit, 
has  been  sadly  overloaded  with 
definitions  and  axioms,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  neglect  on  that  account 
the  study  of  the  principal  writers 
of  strategy  and  tactics.  One  writer, 
indeed,  is  almost  absolutely  exempt 
from  .this  fault,  and,  which  strongly 
confirms  the  truth  of  our  position, 
that  writer  is  the  only  one  who  ever 
commanded  large  armies  in  the 
field.  We  allude  of  course  to  the 
admirable  work  of  the  Archduke 
Charles  on  the  Principles  of  War, 
Of  tactical  works  we  know  scarcely 
any  that  can  compare  with  Frederic's 
Instrv/ctions  to  his  Generals^  and 
Crawford's  Standing  Orders.  But 
the  best  of  all  studies  is  that  which 
the  student  carves  out  for  himself, 
by  collating  the  historical  account 
of  military  events  with  the  des- 
patches of  the  chief  actors.  In 
this  course  at  least  all  pedantry 
will  be  avoided,  and  we  may  add 
that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  the 
studies  of  the  English  officer  who 
has  before  him  for  the  purpose  the 
pages  of  Napier  and  Gurwood. 

The  following  opinion  of  Napo- 
leon, while  confirming  the  truth  of 
the  above  remarks  on  war  as  a 
science,  justifies  the  course  taken 
by  our  author  in  his  interesting  and 
instructive  treatise : — 

Tons  les  grands  capitaines  n'ont  fait  de 
grandes  choses  qu'en  se  conformant  anz 
regies  et  aaz  principes  naturels  de  I'art, 
c^est  k  dire  par  la  justesse  des  combinai- 
sons  et  le  rapport  raisonnS  des  nxoyens  avec 
les  consequences,  des  efforts  avec  les  obsta- 
cles, lis  n'ont  r§ussi  qn'en  s'y  conformant, 
quelles  qn*aient  6t6  d'aillenrs  Tandaoe  de 
leurs  entreprises  et  T^tendne  de  lenr 
snccds.  lis  n'ont  cess6  de  faire  con- 
stamment  de  la  gnerre  nne  y^ritable 
science.  CTest  d.  ce  titre  senl  qn'ils  aont 
nos  grands  modeles,  et  ce  n'est  qn'en  les 
imitant  qu^on  doit  esp^rer  d'en  approcher. 

J.  E.  Addison. 
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THE  Budget  of  1861  was  intro- 
duced in  a  speech  which  has 
been  allowed  by  most  of  those  who 
heard  it,  and  by  a  still  greater  pro- 
portion of  those  who  read  it,  to 
nave  been  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
happiest  efforts.  It  bespoke  a  great 
fund  of  native  audacitj^  and  an 
admirable  consciousness  of  strength, 
to  address  the  House,  after  the 
events  of  last  year,  in  a  speech  so 
airy,  light,  and  jocose.  Quotations 
from  Tennyson  and  Virgil,  jokes 
about  young  ladies,  and  a  facetious 
allusion  to  Godiva,  decorated  an 
ez{)osition  of  financial  details 
wmch  would  have  been  dry  and 
cumbrous  in  the  hands  of  any  other 
man.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  possesses 
in  a-  marvellous  degree  tne  art  of 
stating  a  case.  He  can  put  point 
after  point  so  as  to  make  everything 
seem  clear  to  the  dullest  hearer, 
and  he  can  weave  his  web  so 
adroitly  that  the  most  vigilant  and 
suspicious  adversary  can  seldom 
lay  his  finger  at  once  on  a  flaw. 
Besides.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  the 
deUghtiul  position  of  having  to 
announce  a  surplus  where  a  defi- 
ciency had  been  apprehended.  He 
might  well  trust  that  the  House 
would  let  him  do  what  he  liked 
with  a  surplus  that  was  so  little 
expected :  and  if  the  proposal  to 
abolish  tne  paper  duty  was  a  poli- 
tical rather  than  a  financial  mea- 
sure, it  might  be  pardoned  when 
accompanied  by  the  remission  of  a 
penny  on  the  hated  income-tax. 

There  was  never  a  Budget  that 
presented  more  broad  and  intel- 
ligible points  for  discussion.  There 
are  really  only  two  points  about  it 
worth  discussing.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  true  that  there  is  a 
surplus  1  and  ^  secondly,  if  this 
surplus  exists,  is  it  wise  to  expend 
a  large  portion  of  it  in  abolishing 
the  paper  duty?  As  to  the  exis- 
tence of  a  surplus,  we  are  obliged 
in  a  great  measure  to  trust  to  the 
calculations  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  debate  on  the 
Budget  showed  that,  although  there 
were  differences  in  the  mode  and 
result  of  the  calculations  of  ascer- 
tainable items  on  the  part  of  Mr. 


Gladstone  and  his  critics,  yet  that 
after  full  allowance  had  been  made 
fortius,  the  substantial  difference 
of  opinion  lay  in  the  divergent 
estimates  of  the  future  which  he 
and  his  opponents  had  formed.  Mr. 
Gladstone  prophesies  prosperity ; 
Mr.  Baring  and  his  supporters  pro- 
phesjr  distress.  If  neither  of  them 
were  in  office^  we  should  think  both 
these  men  hkely  to  be  good  pro- 
phets; and  should  not  perhaps 
know  on  whose  prophecvwe  ougnt 
to  rely.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  is  a 
Minister,  and  Mr.  Baring  is  not. 
We  have,  it  may  fairly  be  said, 
selected  Mr.  Gladstone  as  the 
person  who  is  to  prophesy  for  us 
this  year.  This  is  true  in  consti- 
tutional law,  and  it  is  true  in  fact. 
The  great  majority  of  Englishmen 
are  content  to  see  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  the  Exchequer  ;  and  if  he  tells 
us  there  will  be  a  surplus^  we  can- 
not tell  him  we  disbelieve  him 
without  implying  that  he  is  unfit 
for  his  post. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  the 
surplus  for  granted,  so  far  as  its 
existence  depends  on  a  calculation 
of  the  general  features  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  current  financial 
year.  Is  it  wise  to  apply  a  large 
portion  of  this  surplus  to  a  remis- 
sion of  the  paper  duty?  Finan- 
cially it  is  obviously  unwise.  A 
remission  of  a  portion  of  the  war 
duties  on  tea  and  sugar  would  be 
a  far  greater  boon  to  the  poor. 
The  abolition  of  the  paper  duty 
may  possibly  do  some  one  good  be- 
sides a  few  newspaper  proprietoi*s 
and  ^  vendors  of  cneap  romance ; 
but  it  also  may  very  possibly  bene- 
fit them  alone :  whereas  the  cheap- 
ness of  tea  ana  sugar  would  be  felt 
as  a  gain  in  every  cottage  in  the 
kingdom.  The  tea  and  sugar  duties 
have  also  this  great  advantage.  If 
we  lower  them,  and  find  that  the 
debated  surplus  does  not  exist,  we 
could  easily  raise  them  to  cover 
the  deficiency ;  but  the  paper  duty 
once  gone  is  gone  for  ever.  Finan- 
cially, therefore,  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
wrong;  but  politically  he  has  made 
a  choice  which  has  endeared  hiin 
and  recommended  the  Government 
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to  a  considerable  section  of  wayer- 
ing  and  dangenms  snpporters,  who 
k^nly  resented  what  they  consi- 
dered the  recent  interference  of  the 
Lords  with  theprogress  of  modem 
Democracy,  llie  rights  of  the 
people  were  held  to  be  invaded. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  succeeded  in 
attaching  these  turbulent  spirits,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  has  achieved 
a  personal  triumph,  and  wiped  out 
the  memory  of  the  only  serious 
defeat  he  ever  sq^ttained. 

One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions that  could  be  raised  as  to  the 
Government  of  India  has  been 
decided  by  Sir  Charles  Wood.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  his 
decision  depended  the  nature  of 
the  tenure  by  which  England  is  to 
hold  India.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
tinct promise  given  by  the  Indian 
Government  last  year  that  the  Bill 
for  the  compulsory  cultivation  of 
indigo  should  not  oe  renewed,  and 
the  announcement  made  by  the 
present  Governor  of  Bengal,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  supreme  authorities, 
that  henceforwanl  the  ryot  shoula 
be  at  liberty  to  cultivate  indigo  or 
not  as  he  pleased,  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment have  tms  year  brought 
in  another  Bill  to  make  the  culti- 
vation of  indigo  compulsory. 
Strange  to  say,  this  measure  was 
supported  by  a  large  majority  of 
the  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  Mr.  Sconce  and  Sir  Charles 
Jackson  alone  voted  against  it.  and 
Mr.  Harington,  the  member  of  the 
North-West,  recorded  his  vote  in 
its  favour,  although  he  had  exposed 
in  the  speech  he  delivered  to  the 
Council  all  the  injustice  and  folly 
of  a  course  of  legislation  that  must 
alienate  the  people  of  India  for 
ever.  Mr.  Harington  belongs,  we 
believe,  to  that  section  of  Indian 
officials  who  think  that  when  once 
the  Executive  Government  indi- 
cates a  strong  opinion  it  must  be 
supported  at  all  hazards,  and  that 
individuals  ought  to  bow  to  its 
decisions.  This  would  make  the 
Legislative  Council  a  consultative 
and  not  a  deliberative  body ;  and 
the  theory  that  it  ought  to  be  only 
a  board  for  tendering  advice  to 
Government  is  certainly  defensible, 
a. though  there  can  be  no  doubt 


that  legally  it  has  the  functions  of 
a  deliberative  body  to  discharge. 
The  Government  through  Mr. 
Laing,  pronounced  its  opinion  in 
the  most  decided  way,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  brought  with 
him  the  last  notion  of  English 
authorities,  and  spoke  the  senti- 
ments of  the  -Secretary  of  State. 
Mr.  Laing  decided  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  the  most  oeremptory  man- 
ner. Unless  the  planters  got  power 
to  treat  ryots  relusin^  to  cultivate 
as  criminals,  they  coiud  not  be  in- 
duced to  stay  in  the  country.  A 
planter  might  as  well  pack  up  his 
portmanteau  at  once,  Mr.  Laing 
remarked,   unless    the    Bill   was 

Eassed.  The  interests  of  the  Eng- 
sh  settler  demanded  that  the 
Hindoos  should  be  thrown  into 
gaol  if  they  would  not  plant  indigo, 
and  therefore  the  demand  must  be 
granted. 

If  the  English  people  fail  to  see 
that  by  this  measure,  and  by  this 
speech  of  Mr.  Laing,  a  great  and 
radical  question  as  to  our  Adminis- 
tration of  India  was  put  to  a 
definite  issue,  England  is  unworthy 
to  bear  rule  over  that  gigantic 
dependency.  The  Supreme  Go- 
vernment in  India  knew  how 
thoroughly  the  natives  in  Lower 
Bengal  detest  cultivating  indigo; 
they  were  aware  that  the  Lieute-" 
nant-Govemor  had  been  besieged 
by  crowds  of  eager  ryots  on  his 
recent  tour  through  the  districts, 
all  anxious,  as  if  their  life  was  at 
stake,  to  hear  that  the  ryot  was  to 
be  his  own  master ;  and  yet  they 
carried  through  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  bind  him  to  a  task- 
master by  the  penalties  of  the 
criminal  law.  Most  fortunately  for 
England  and  for  India,  there  was 
an  authority  still  superior  whose 
assent  was  necessary,  and  Sir 
Charles  Wood  has  without  hesi- 
tation and  without  compromise  or 
concession  rejected  the  measure 
altogether.  He  has  saved  India 
from  an  enormous  calamity,  and 
England  from  committing  a  most 
flagrant  injustice.  He  has  ex- 
pounded in  the  clearest  terms  the 
only  true  doctrine  that  we  can 
uphold  in  cases  of  this  sort — the 
Hindoo  is  to  be  treated  as  a  free 
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man  and  as  the  equal  of  the 
European.  The  object  of  the  occu- 
pation of  India  is  not  to  enable 
English  settlers  to  acquire  rapid 
fortunes,  but  to  make  the  natives 
of  India  happy  and  prosperous.  If 
we  do  not  propose  this  to  ourselves 
as  the  one  aim  of  our  government 
of  India,  we  shall  onlv  bring  curses 
on  our  own  heads  and  on  the  heads 
of  the  wretched  Hindoos.  That  a 
Hindoo  who  does  not  fulfil  a  civil 
contract  should  be  treated  as  a 
criminal,  because,  if  civil  remedies 
alone  are  provided,  the  English 
settler  will,  as  Mr.  Laing  says,  jpaek 
up  his  portmanteau,  is  so  wild  a 
confusion  of  those  first  principles  of 
justice  and  law  which  should  regu- 
late the  government  of  a  depen- 
dency like  India  by  a  free  country, 
that  we  may  tremble  at  the  thought 
that  when  it  was  announced  as  the 
foundation  of  a  Government  mea- 
sure only  two  members  of  the 
Legislative  Council  were  found  to 
vote  against  it.  We  may  also 
tremble  at  the  thought  that  the  de- 
cision of  such  vital  points  of  Indian 
Government  hangs  on  the  acci- 
dental fluctuations  of  our  parlia- 
mentary struggles.  Sir  Charles 
Wood  happened  to  be  in  office,  and 
has  decioi^,  as  became  a  man  who 
cares  more  to  adhere  to  great  prin- 
ciples of  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment than  to  please  the  noisy 
cliques  who  rs^e  and  write  at 
Calcutta.  But  mx,  Danby  Seymour, 
who  was  Under-Secretary  for  India 
in  Lord  Derby's  Administration, 
took  the  side  of  the  planters,  and 
thought  that  the  natives  should  be 
compelled  to  cultivate  indigo.  That 
the  Derby  Cabinet  would  really 
have  sanctioned  this  gross  injustice 
if  it  had  been  in  office  is  very 
doubtftd,  for  Lord  Stanley  has 
always  shown  himself  a  friend  to 
the  natives  of  India;  but  that  a 
man  who  has  held  office  at  home, 
and  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  real  question  at  issue, 
should  have  been  capable  of  de- 
fending a  measure  that  would  have 
placed  the  ryot  at  the  mercy  of  a 
taskmaster,  is  a  sign  of  what  Par- 
liamentary Government  may  do  for 
India  that  gives  rise  to  the  gravest 
apprehensions. 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
danger  of  allowing  EngHsh  settlers 
to  treat  the  Hindoos  as  slaves,  or, 
to  use  the  term  actually  in  vogue 
in  India,  as  *  niggers,'  is  quite  as 
great  for  the  English  as  for  the 
natives.  The  settlers  would  become 
rapidly  demoralized  unless  Govern- 
ment Kept  a  firm  hand  over  them. 
How  strong  is  the  propensity  of  a 
portion  of  this  clas»  to  tyranny  and 
cruelty,  and  how  easily  authority 
entrusted  to  them  is  abused,  even 
when  they  are  neither  tyrannical 
nor  cruel,  may  be  gathered  from 
the  facts  collected  together  in  Mr. 
Layard's  recent  speech.  It  must 
be  remembered  iQiat  Sir  Charles 
Wood  declared  after  this  speech 
was  made,  that  all  the  assertions 
contained  in  it  were  strictly  true. 
He  invited  the  House  to  hear  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  the  temporary 
Act  of  last  year,  the  Act  which  the 
Legislative  Council  now  proposed 
to  renew.  The  Act,  as  appears  from 
the  evidence  and  judgment  of  inde- 
pendent eye-witnesses,  was  virtually 
a  Slave-law,  and  amounted  to  an 
attempt  to  get  indigo  sown  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  The  admi- 
nistration of  the  Act  was  entrusted 
to  a  large  number  of  youngj  inex- 
perience men  sent  up  to  the  indigo 
districts.  It  was  found  that  hun- 
dreds of  the  agreements  between 
planters  and  ryots  were  forgeries, 
that  great  numbers  of  the  ryots 
were  in, prison,  and  that  the  indigo 
districts  presented  one  horrible 
scene  of  reckless  iiyustice  and 
oppression.  In  one  gaol  there  were 
no  fewer  than  588  ryots,  criminally 
convicted  under  the  Act ;  one  man 
had  to  pay  217  rupees,  who  had 
had  an  advance  of  only  six,  and 
another  161  rupees  for  an  advance 
of  only  two.  One  case  deserves  to 
be  singled  out  and  engraved  in  the 
memory  of  all  those  who  concern 
themselves  with  the  manner  in 
which  we  fulfil  the  responsibility 
we  have  assumed  by  occupying 
India.  An  unhappy  ryot  was  saia 
to  have  bound  himself  and  his  heirs 
never  to  repay  back  an  advance  in 
any  other  way  than  by  cultivating 
indigo.  This  agreement  was  a  for- 
gery, and  was  of  a  date  as  recent 
as  rfovember,  1859.    The  ryot  was 
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thrown  into  prison^  having  bound 
himself  and  his  heirs,  according  to 
a  forged  agreement,  to  be  for  ever 
a  slave  to  the  soil  of  which  an 
indigo  planter  had  obtained  posses- 
sion. If  Englishmen  get  into  the 
habit  of  using  such  means,  and 
ii^cting  such  wrongs,  if  settlers 
who  do  or  allow  such  things  are 
not  repressed  sternly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  fatal  spirit  of  slave-driving 
will  creep  into  the  English  in  India, 
and  we  shall  not  only  make  the 
Hindoos  miserable,  but  we  shall 
introduce  into  the  bosom  of  our 
own  society  the  poisonous  taint  of 
that  moral  hardness  which  is  the 
inevitable  fruit  of  a  European 
holdmg  an  Asiatic  or  an  African  in 
bondage. 

The  horrors  of  civil  war  seem 
impending  over  America.  For 
some  time  the  policy  of  President 
Lincoln's  Cabinet  appeared  doubt- 
ful, but  its  hesitation  is  now  attri- 
buted to  the  absorption  of  atten- 
tion involved  in  the  appointment 
of  thousands  of  supporters  to  posts 
of  every  degree  of  importance.  The 
policy  of  the  Cabinet  now  seems 
clear ;  and  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  that  any  policy  would 
be  better.  The  Union  will  not 
commence  hostilities,  but  it  will 
not  surrender  anything.  It  will 
pour  reinforcements  into  the  forts 
that  can  be  safely  and  easily  re- 
inforced, and  it  will  perhaps  make 
a  serious  effort  to  occupy  such  a 
position  in  Texas  as  will,  in  the 
event  of  an  open  struggle,  enable 
General  Houston  to  operate  against 
the  secession  party  in  that  State. 
The  important  forts  of  Tortugas 
and  Keywest  being  situated  on 
islands  in  the  open  sea,  may  be 
easily  held  so  long  as  the  Southern 
confederation  is  without  a  navy, 
and  Brazos  Santiago  is  represented 
as  a  station  in  Texas  that  mav 
readily  be  occupied,  and  which 
will  place  its  occupants  in  a  com- 
maning  position.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Southerners  have  com- 
pleted their  preparations  for  war, 
and  have  probably  a  much  larger 
force  ready  to  take  the  field  than 
the  United  States  can  boast.  It 
has  even  been  said  that  they  are 
prepared,  if  war  once  begins,  to 


march  northward  at  once  and  dic- 
tate their  own  terms  at  Washing- 
ton. The  most  curious  part  of  the 
whole  is,  the  calm  apathy  with 
which  the  great  mercantile  cities 
seem  to  regard  a  danger  that  is  so 
near  and  so  great.  Every  account 
represents  New  York  to  be  as  tran* 
quil  as  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  and 
tne  militajy  afiEairs  of  the  rival 
confederacies  elicit  scarcely  as 
much  interest  as  the  Crimean  cam- 

Eaign  did  in  its  time.  This  will 
e  pronounced  by  different  critics 
to  be  the  noble  tranquillity  of  con- 
scious strength  or  the  torpidity  of 
mercantile  selfishness. 

Meantime,  an  event  has  occurred 
which  a  year  ago  would  have 
awakened  the  vociferous  indigna- 
tion of  all  Americans.  Under  the 
cover  of  a  local  revolution,  Spain 
has  decided  on  annexing  her 
old  colony  of  San  Domingo.  Mr. 
Buchanan  must  now  remember  with 
some  shame  the  Ostend  manifesto, 
and  all  his  messages  to  Congress 
advising  a  vote  for  the  purchase  of 
Cuba.  It  is  Spain,  not  the  States, 
that  is  now  the  aggressor,  that  lifts 
its  head  on  high  and  challenges 
the  contumelious  Yankee.  Pro- 
bably San  Domingo  has  been  ap- 
propriated chiefly  as  a  sign  of  the 
activity  of  Spain,  rather  than  as  a 
source  of  positive  profit.  It  is 
scarcely  likely  that  either  France 
or  England  would  view  with  in- 
difference the  enslavement  of  the 
free  blacks  of  Hayti,  and  a  neigh- 
bouring population  of  free  blacks 
is  a  serious  difficulty  for  the  pos- 
sessors of  Cuba.  San  Domingo  is, 
however^  in  some  measure  an  out- 
work of  Cuba,  and  the  likelihood 
of  some  portion  of  the  American 
Union  one  day  attempting  to  get 
San  Domingo  first,  in  order  to  get 
Cuba  afterwards,  may  be  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  Spain  to  have  de- 
cided to  run  the  risk  of  appro- 
priating her  old  colony.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  the  confusion  of  an 
impending  civil  war  in  the  States, 
there  is  some  risk  in  the  bold  ac^ 
of  Spain,  for  it  must  make  the 
blood  of  every  American  boil  to 
think  that  his  country  is  now  rated 
so  low  that  Spain  can  beard  it. 
England  has  no   interest  in  the 
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matter.  So  long  as  the  area  of 
slavery  is  not  extended,  it  cannot 
signify  to  us  whether  San  Domingo 
is  in  the  hands  of  revolted  or  re- 
conciled colonists.  In  one  Iv^ay  we 
may  rejoice  at  what  has  happened. 
Spain  IS  rising  in  the  worlcL  and  if 
she  rises  much  more  she  will  claim 
to  be  consulted  in  European  affairs  * 
but  this  claim  can  hardly  be  allowed 
so  long  as  she  parades  her  insol- 
vency, and  she  may  therefore 
gladden  the  hearts  of  EngHsh 
bondholders  by  paying  her  debts, 
in  order  to  gain  admission  into  the 
councils  of  Europe. 

The  Schleswig-Holstein  dispute 
still  rages  without  any  appearance 
of  approaching  a  conclusion.  The 
Danes  have  unfortunately  com- 
mitted the  folly  of  resorting  to  an 
unworthy  subterfuge.  They  have 
long  ago  acknowledged  the  right 
of  Germany  to  interfere  to  see  that 
justice  is  done  to  Holstein,  and 
they  have  been  brought  to  allow 
that  justice  to  Holstein  involves  a 

Eermission  to  the  Holsteiners  to 
ave  a  voice  in  fixing  their  own 
taxation.  About  a  year  ago  the 
Federal  Diet  issued  a  series  of 
demands,  which  ended  in  a  per- 
emptory claim  that  the  budget  of 
the  current  year  should  be  submit- 
ted to  the  estates  of  Holstein.  The 
Danish  Gk>vemment  kicked  hard  at 
this,  but  Germany,  through  Prussia, 
appealed  to  the  sense  of  justice  in 
tne  three  powers,  England,  France, 
and  Bussia,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  the  dis- 
pute; and  these  powers  decided 
against  Denmark,  dv  saying  that 
the  budget  must  be  submitted 
to  the  estates.  To  the  surprise 
of  every  one,  the  Danes  replied 
that  it  had  been  submitted  already. 
To  no  one  was  this  more  unex- 
pected news  than  to  the  members 
of  the  estates.  They  asked  the 
Koyal  Commissioner  present  at 
the  sitting,  whether  it  had  been 
submitted  or  not,  and  he  replied 
that  he  did  not  know.  Afterwards 
it  turned  out  that  what  the  Danish 
Government  meant  was,  that  a 
general  proposal  for  the  submission 
of  the  budget,  not  of  this  year,  but 
of  a  different  period,  had  oeen  put 
as  a  clause  into  a  bill  of  a  moregene- 
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ral  character.  It  is  not  by  sucb 
poor  artifices  as  this  that  Denmark 
will  avert  a  war  if  she  dreads  one,  or 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  Europe  on 
her  side  in  case  war  breaks  out  in 
accordance  with  her  wishes.  The 
whole  business  looks  very  much  as 
if  Denmark  longed  for  a  war  in 
which  her  powerftd  friends  would 
secure  her  from  harm,  while  the 
mere  fact  of  war  would  release  her 
from  her  engagements  to  Germany. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  estates  of  Holstein 
are  equally  disinclined  to  treat 
Denmark  lairly,  and  to  come  to  a 
peaceful  and  honourable  settle*^ 
ment.  They  have  announced  their 
intention  of  rejecting  all  proposals 
whatever  made  by  Denmark,  until 
they  get  their  wajr  as  to  the  union 
of  Scmeswig.  This  is  abandoning  all 
the  sure  ground  of  legal  claims  for 
the  vague  region  of  national  sym- 
pathies, and  we  cannot  expect  that 
Denmark  should  waste  her  time 
further  in  efforts  at  reconciliation 
which  are  beforehand  doomed  to 
failure.  It  is  now  incumbent  on 
Prussia,  as  the  representative  of 
Germany,  to  discountenance  the 
Holsteiners  in  a  course  of  resis^ 
tance  that  is  open  to  so  many  ob- 
jections. 

Prussia  has  very  good  reason  for 
avoiding  war  if  she  can.  She  has 
now  ceased  to  act  cordially  with 
Austria,  and  her  demand  for  the 
leadersnip  of  the  Northern  Federal 
troops  in  time  of  war  has  been 
rejected  by  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna. 
Unless,  therefore,  she  is  prepared 
to  defy  Austria,  it  cannot  be  to  her 
advantage  to  provoke  a  contest  in 
which  Federal  rules  and  feelings 
would  necessarily  play  so  large  a 
part,  and  where  the  pettiness  of 
the  enemy  would  prevent  the  in- 
clination to  let  Prussia  lead,  which 
might  arise  in  the  crisis  of  a  great 
war.  Posen,  too,  must  make  Prus- 
sia anxious.  It  is  true  that  the 
disturbances  at  Warsaw  have  ended 
in  the  easy  triumph  of  the  military 
and  in  the  massacre  of  a  great 
number  of  unarmed  citizens.  Bus- 
sia has  no  immediate  danger  to  fear 
from  Poland;  neither  has  Prussia. 
But  it  is  a  source  of  immense 
anxiety  to  every  country,  and  espes 
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daily  to  n  cotin'^  so  weak  as 
Prussia,  to  feel  that  there  is  a  vul- 
nerable heel  in  one  province ;  and 
that  a  portion  of  the  nation  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  the  hour  of 
need. 

The  Hungarian  Diet  met  at  Buda 
on  the  6th  of  April  After  an 
hour's  sitting  at  tnatplace  it  ad- 
journed to  Pesth.  This  circum- 
stance, trifling  in  itself,  assumes  a 
considerable  miportance  as  a  sign 
of  the  relations  between  Austria 
and  Hungary.  By  the  laws  of  1848, 
it  was  provided  that  the  Diet 
sdiotQd  meet  at  Pesth;  but  the 
Emperor  had  announced  that  it 
was  to  meet  at  Buda,  which,  as  a 
fortified  place,  was  considered 
more  favourable  to  the  Govern- 
ment The  Emperor  some  time 
ago  is  said  to  have  intended  to 
have  been  present  in  person  at 
the  opening  of  the  Diet,  but  he 
subsequently  abandoned  tne  inten- 
tion of  placing  himself  in  a  posi- 
tion where  anything  like  defeat  or 
opposition  might  so  easily  have 
compromised  his  dimity.  As  the 
Emperor  was  not  to  be  there,  and 
as  no  Palatine  can  assume  a  legal 
footing  before  the  king  has  been 
crowned,  the  proper  functionary 
to  open  the  Diet  was  the  Judex  of 
the  Hungarian  curia.  The  question 
whether  so  peculiarly  local  and 
legal  a  functionary  should  be 
created,  was  long  and  anxiously 
debated  at  Vienna.  The  Ministers 
most  anxious  for  the  preservation 
of  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
Emperor  strenuously  resisted  a 
concession  that  they  considered  in- 
consistent with  their  general  policy. 
But  the  party  that  advocated  con- 
cession previulled,  and  Couut  Ap- 
ponyi  was  appointed  Judex.  When 
he  arrived  at  Pesth  he  was  in- 
formed by  the  deputies  that  they 
unanimously  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  sit  there,  and  not  at  Buda. 
The  matter  was  referred  by  tele- 
graph to  Vienna ;  and  after  a  short 
hesitation  the  request  was  granted, 
although,  in  order  to  save  the  Em- 
peror's honour,  it  was  ordered  that 
the  Diet  should  be  formally  opened 
at  ^  Buda.  When  the  Diet  was 
opened,  the  Emperor  proved  his 
title  to  be  king  oy  presenting  the 


acts  of  abdication  of  his'uncle  and 
father,  and  thus  acknowledged  that 
ever  since  his  accession  to  the 
Imperial  throne  he  has  governed 
as  a  cohqueror,  and  not  as  a  l^al 
and  constitutional  sovereign.  There 
was  nothing  on  which  the  Hun- 
garians had  more  fixed  their  hearts 
than  on  obtaining  this  acknow- 
ledgment ;  and  thus  the  very  open- 
ing of  the  Diet  involved  conces- 
sions being  made  to  them  on  three 
points. 

Europe  may  well  ask  where  will 
concession  stop  %  How  can  iA» 
Emperor  avoid  the  great  dilenona 
which  now  stares  him  in  the  face  ) 
The  Hungarians,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  all  want  the  same  thing. 
Both  those  who  are  called  mode- 
rates, headed  by  M.  Deak,  and 
those  who  are  called  ultras,  headed 
by  Count  Teleki,  agree  in  asking 
that  the  union  between  Hungary 
and  x\ustria  shall  be  merely  a 
personal  one.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  to  be  King  of  Hungary 
exactly  as  George  I.  was  King  of 
England  and  Elector  of  Hanover. 
This  is  to  be  the  only  connexion 
between  the  two  countries.  Him- 
gary  is  to  be  perfectly  independent, 
vote  its  own  taxes,  raise  its  own 
soldiers,  and  keep  them  within  its 
own  borders.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  if  the  constitutional  law 
of  Hungary  and  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  are  to  be  the  bases  on 
which  the  relations  of  Austria  and 
Hungary  are  to  rest,  the  Hunga- 
rians are  perfectly  justified,  so  far 
as  their  technical  rights  amount  to 
a  justification,  in  asking  for  this. 
If  the  Emperor  refuses  to  grant  it, 
he  abandons  the  position  of  lega- 
lity, and  invades  the  Hungsuian 
Constitution :  if  he  grants  it,  the 
Austrian  Empire  is  at  an  end.  Un- 
less Hungary  forms  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Empire,  the  power  and 
prestige  of  the  Empire  are  gone. 

This  dilemmapresses  very  hardly, 
we  may  be  sure,  on  the  Vienna 
Cabinet,  and  in  order  to  escape 
from  it  two  courses  are  suggested 
which  divide  the  opinions  of  the 
highest  Austrian  authorities.  A 
portion  of  the  Cabinet  urges  that  it 
IS  better  to  concede  everything  that 
the  Hungarians  can  constitutionally 
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ai^,  Briid  stake  the  f  trtmre  of  Atistria 
on  the  chance  that  the  Hungarians, 
when  no  km^er  irritated  by  the 
denial  of  their  rights,  may  see  how 
mnch  they  themselves  have  to  gain 
by  the  continuance  of  the  Empire, 
and  maybe  willing  to  send  mem  oers 
to  a  central  representative  body. 
Unfortunately,  there  seems  daily 
less  chance  that  this  policy  would 
prevail  if  the  Hungarians  had  a  free 
choice.  It  would  be  advocated 
probably  by  M.  Deak  and  the 
moderate  party,  including  the  vast 
majority  of  the  great  landowners. 
Botidi^more  advancedparty  cherish 
dreams  of  patriotic  ambition  which 
would  not  permit  them  to  come  to 
any  terms  with  Austria.  They  are 
perfectly  willing  that  the  Austrian 
fenpire  should  fall  to  pieces.  The 
German  provinces  would,  they 
think,  fall  to  Prussia,  and  Venetia 
to  Italy,  and  all  the  Sclavonic 
provinces  would  cluster  round  a 
new  and  great  kingdom  of  Hungary, 
which  might  have  a  magnificent 
future  before  it,  and  might  hope  to 
increase  its  territory  and  its  impor- 
tance at  the  expense  of  Turkey, 
This  view  of  the  future  of  Hungary 
-tnay  be  very  chimerical.  It  cer- 
tainly seems  to  Englishmen  that 
the  disruption  of  the  Austrian 
Empire  would  be  a  great  calamity 
to  Europe,  and  that  the  Hungarians 
are  throwing  away  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  permanently  guiding 
the  counsels  of  a  great  existing 
Empire,  in  order  to  build  up  a  weak 
and  hypothetical  kingdom.  But 
however  mistaken  the  view  of  the 
more  liberal  Hungarians  may  be, 
yet  if  they  entertain  it,  and  power 
IS  placed  in  their  hands  by  the 
concessions  of  Austria,  they  will 
succeed  in  ruining  Austria,  although 
they  may  ruin  themselves  at  the 
same  time. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  some  of 
the  more  energetic  advisers  of  the 
Emperor,  among  whom  General 
Benedek  is  the  most  conspicuous, 
contend  that  any  further  concessions 
would  be  a  great  mistake;  and. 
General  Benedek  has  ^ven  expres- 
sion to  his  opinion  in  an  order 
addressed  to  his  troops,  which 
speaks  of  the  Hungarian  leaders 
with  great  contempt,  tells  the  sol- 


diers not  to  trouble  themselves 
about  politics,  and  takes  a  very 
military  view  of  theproblems  of 
constitutional  law.  This  has  given 
the  gravest  offence  in  Hungary,  and 
has  largely  increased  the  iU-will 
that  previously  existed.  General 
Benedek  does  not,  probably,  much 
regret  this.  He,  and  those  with 
whom  he  acts,  call  on  the  Emperor 
to  take  a  bold  course.  They  wish 
to  look  the  worst  in  the  face,  and 
to  fightj  if  fighting  must  come. 
They  think  that  Austria  must  be 
ruined  if  she  does  not  fight,  and 
may  possibly  come  off  tolerably 
well  if  she  boldly  confronts  her 
enemies.  Kussia  is,  they  think, 
bound  to  her  by  the  Polish  diBficuI- 
ties  they  have  m  common,  and  the 
Germans  will  not  quietly  allow  the 
Danube  to  pass  out  of  the  control 
of  a  German  power,  if  they  once 
see  clearly  whither  Hungary  is 
tending.  Italy  will  at  least  give 
the  vast  and  admirably  organized 
army  of  Venetia  an  easy  triumph  at 
first,  and  as  to  remoter  contingen- 
cies, Austria  must  trust  to  the  good 
fortune  that  has  so  often  befriended 
her  before. 

That  a  War  might  possibly  suit 
Austria  now,  and  that  the  prolonga- 
tion of  peace  may  give  her  enemies 
all  they  want  on  very  cheap  terms, 
is  an  opinion  that  is  evidently 
shared  by  one  of  the  shrewdest 
judges  of  European  politics.  Oount 
Cavour  says  distinctly  enough  that 
he  reckons  on  getting  Venetia  with- 
out a  struggle.  Why  should  the 
Italians  fight,  if  the  Hungarians 
are  going  to  break  in  pieces  the 
yoke  that  m-esses  on  the  north-east 
of  Italy  1  Time  must  run  in  favour 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  his  sub- 
jects, if  the  Hungarians  succeed  in 
virtually  separating  themselves 
from  Austria.  If  Hungary  is  inde- 
pendent, there  will  be  no  Austria, 
*  and  out  of  the  ruin  of  the  Empire 
Count  Cavour  can  easily  pick  up 
the  fragment  that  he  wants.  This 
is  so  obvious,  that  the  Italians  have 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  sup- 
ported the  Prime  Minister  in  hu 
policy  of  delay. 

The  dissension  between  Cavour 
and  Garibaldi,  which  has  ended  so 
triumphantly  for  the  former,  was 
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at  one  time  a  cause  of  mnch 
anxiety  to  all  the  friends  of  Italy. 
It  mignt  have  led  to  much  more 
serious  evils  than  it  has  done  if 
Baron  Eicasoli  had  not  boldly  sum- 
moned Garibaldi  to  declare  himself, 
and  no  longer  to  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  he  intended  to  assume  a 
position  incompatible  with  the  au- 
thority of  the  King  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  duties  of  a  private 
citizen.  Probably  no  other  man  in 
Italy  would  have  had  the  courage 
^nd  moral  weight  to  make  such  a 
demand  in  a  shape  that  forced 
Garibaldi  to  announce  distinctly 
what  he  meant  and  wished  to  do. 
It  appeared  that  what  he  wanted 
was  that  there  should  be  a  distinct 
Army  of  the  South  of  Italy,  which 
would  have  been  an  irregular  force 
of  volunteers  under  the  command 
of  himself  and  his  captains.  To 
have  conceded  this  would  have 
been  to  concede  that  an  authority 
independent  of  the  Kin^  should 
levy  troops,  regulate  their  move- 
ments, and  declare  war  at  any 
moment  he  pleases.  It  would  also 
have  been  to  revive  under  another 
and  very  dangerous  shape  the  old 
separation  of  the  North  and  South. 
Count  Oavour  therefore  resisted  it 
with  all  his  energy,  and  plainly  set 
before  the  Parliament  what  was 
the  real  issue  submitted  to  them. 
A  very  large  majority  proved  that 
the  Italians  are  capable  of  under- 
standing the  first  elements  of  good 
government,  and  there  is  reason  to 
hope  that  Garibaldi  himself  has 
now  arrived  at  a  conviction  that 
he  must  avoid  a  rupture  with  the 
King's  Government,  unless  he 
wishes  to  undo  all  that  he  has  done. 
In  the  masterly  State  Paper 
which  Count  Cavour  has  sent  for 
the  consideration  of  Lord  John 
Bussell,  and  which  contains  an 
elaborate  statement  of  the  present 
position  and  policy  of  Italy,  he  ex- 
presses a  confident  hope  that  the 
day  is  not  very  distant  when  the 
breach  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  will  be  healed* 


He  expects  that  before  long  the 
present  Pope  or  his  successor  will 
accept  the  proposal,  to  have  a  com- 
plete ecclesiastical  independence 
secured  on  condition  of  the  sur- 
render of  the  temporal  power.  It 
appears  that  only  a  few  weeks  ago 
this  proposal  was  actually  enter- 
tained not  unfavourably  by  the 
Court  of  Rome  itself,  and  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into  with  Count 
Cavour  in  order  to  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  preliminaries  of  a  final 
arrangement  could  be  agreed  on. 
Subsequently  the  Pope  got  fright- 
ened, and  was  overborne  by  those 
among  his  advisers  who  counsel 
unbending  and  unvarying  resis- 
tance to  every  project  of  change. 
The  negotiator  was  disavowed  and 
even  exiled,  and  the  Pope  is  as 
furious  as  ever  against  the  robbet 
of  the  Church.  But  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  Count  Cavour  may 
succeed  after  all  in  effecting  an 
amicable  arrangement.  Averylarge^ 
influential,  and  increasing  section 
of  the  Itsdian  clergy,  numbering 
even  members  of  the  Pope's  house- 
hold, are  strongly  bent  on  attach- 
ing toemselves  to  the  national  cause, 
and  abandoning  the  temporal  power 
as  superfluous  and  a  cause  of  end- 
less embarrassments.  The  time 
must  also  soon  come  when  the  Pope 
will  cease  to  be  able  topay  his  way. 
It  is  a  marvel  how  he  has  found 
money  up  to  the  present  time.  But 
as  his  whole  territorial  income  is 
less  than  one  half  of  the  interest  of 
his  debt,  the  end  of  his  solvency 
cannot  be  very  far  off,  and  this  end 
will  undoubtedly  be  hastened  by 
the  great  expenses  of  the  army 
which,  in  defiance  of  the  dictation 
of  the  commonest  prudence,  his 
more  warlike  counsellors  insist  on 
being  kept  up.  When  his  money 
is  gone  and  he  finds  how  many  of 
the  clergy  among  his  countrymen 
are  in  favour  of  surrender  on 
equitable  terms,  it  is  not  impossi> 
ble  that  he  may  return  to  the  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  despatched 
Dr.  Pantaleone  to  Turin. 
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QUEEN  ELIZABETH,  LORD  ROBERT  DUDLEY,  AND 

AMY  ROBSART. 

A  Stoey  from  the  Aechivbs  of  Simancas. 


LET  the  reader  imagine  a  collec- 
tion of  many  thousand  dis- 
patches, each  equal  in  average 
length  to  the  letters  of  a  Times 
correspondent,  equal  in  style  and 
manner  to  the  best  of  such  letters, 
and  written  by  men  who  had  means 
of  knowing  tne  inmost  secrets  of 
courts  and  cabinets,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  conceive  the  materials  for 
English  history  which  lie  for  the 
present  unexamined  in  the  Archives 
of  Simancas.  When  newspapers 
had  no  existence,  when  the  mails 
were  the  bags  of  government 
couriers,  and  private  conmiunica- 
tions  were  rare  and  scanty,  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  were  exclu- 
sively dependent  on  their  own 
representatives  for  the  information 
on  which  they  had  to  act ;  and  in 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies the  business  of  diplomacy 
was  conducted  by  the  slurewdest 
and  keenest  men  whose  services 
could  be  secured. 

In  a  department  which  was  uni- 
versally excellent,  the  ministers  of 
the  Court  of  Spain  were  signally 
distinguished;  and  among  the 
many  remarkable  persons  who, 
during  those  centuries,  were  sent 
bv  the  Spanish  monarchs  into 
imgland,  none  perhaps  deserved 
better  of  their  own  country  and 
worse  of  ours,  than  Alvarez  de 
Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila,  ambas- 
sador of  PMUp  II.  in  London 
during  the  first  five  years  of  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  A  bishop,  De 
Quadra  was ;  but  not,  as  he  justlv 
boasted,  'such  a  sheep  as  English 
bishops   were.'     Devoted   to   his 
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Church,  and  ready  to  serve  its 
interests  by  all  means,  fair  and  foul, 
he  was  perfectly  well  aware  of  the 
stuff  of  which  the  world  was  made, 
in  which  that  Church  waa  mUitant. 
Thoroughly  understanding  and  mas- 
ter of  the  means  by  which  political 
success  was  to  be  gained  in  it,  he  was 
courageous  and  plain-spoken,  when 
plain  speaking  would  gain  his  end ; 
and  he  handled  falsehood  like  a  mas- 
ter when  intrigue  waa  a  safer  road 
to  it.  He  was  as  free  from  '  devout 
imaginations' as  Talleyrand ;  and, 
above  all  things,  in  his  secret  com- 
munications with  his  own  sovereign, 
he  was  trme.  He  would  lie  with 
any  man,  when  a  lie  would  serve 
his  turn ;  but  he  knew  as  well  as 
his  master  that  to  lie  with  advan- 
tage it  was  necessary  to  know  what 
was  the  truth.  He  never  spoke  or 
acted,  for  good  or  evil,  except  with 
his  feet  firmly  standing  on  tne  hard 
solid  ground  of  reafity,  and  he 
treated  his  master  with  necessary 
sincerity. 

From  the  correspondence  of  this 
person  with  Philip  II.,  the  Count 
de  Feria,  and  Cardinal  Granville, 
I  have  gathered  the  story  which  I 
am  about  to  telL  It  is  nqt  a  com- 
mon tale  of  scandal,  gathered  from 
the  streets,  or  from  the  back  rooms 
in  palaces.  It  is  found  gradually 
growing  through  a  long  series  of 
letters,  and  the  circumstances  of  it 
were  intertwined  with  the  gravest 
political  events  of  the  time. 

For  the  first  two  years  of  her 
reign,  Elizabeth  sat  poised  upon  a 
shddng  throne,  in  an  equiUbrium 
created  only  by  two  opposite  inte- 
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rests.  Her  legitimacy  was  ques- 
tioned on  all  sides,  and  scarcely 
insisted  on  by  herself.  Anne 
Boleyn  had  been  the  wife  of  Lord 
Percy,  not  betrothed  to  him,  but 
secretly  *  wedded,  bedded,  and  all,' 
before  she  had  attracted  the  first 
notice  of  Henry  VIII.  (the  mystery 
of  Anne  Boleyn's  divorce  is 
explained  beyond  the  reach  of 
further  question  by  the  Simancas 
correspondence),  and  the  prior 
claims,  on  all  natural  grounds,  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  were  allowed 
both  by  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
France^  and  by  the  whole  of  the 
Cathohc  party  in  England.  But 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  at  that  time 
the  wife  of  the  Dauphin ;  and  the 
Spanish  Court  could  not  look  with- 
out dismay  on  the  union  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  France  under  a  single 
crown.  It  would  be  nothing  1  ess  (as 
Philip  said  himself)  than  inevitable 
ruin;  and  the  English  Catholics 
(then  two-thirds  of  the  population), 
submitted  to  be  guided  by  Philip's 
counsel^  and  refused  to  listen  to  tne 
entreaties  which  were  incessantly 
urged  upon  them  by  the  Court  of 
Paris.  There  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  King  of  Spain 
and  his  ministers.  The  Count  de 
Peria,  who  on  the  death  of  our 
English  Mary  was  sent  over  to 
sound  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic 
nobility,  reported  that  Elizabeth 
was  untrustworthy  and  heretical, 
that  some  other  person  could  be 
found  who  would  unite  the  Catholic 
suffrages,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  settle  the  question  at  once 
by  the  sword.  But  such  a  step 
would  have  occasioned  a  fresh  out- 
break between  France  and  Spain. 
Philip,  who  trusted  more  to  time 
and  diplomacy  than  to  force,  ima- 
gined thathe  could  control  Elizabeth 
through  the  weakness  of  her  posi- 
tion; and  ;^aying  smsdl  attention 
to  her  religious  opinions,  he  sup- 
posed that  by  a  safe  marriage  he 
could  secure  her  ultimate  allegiance 
both  to  Spain  and  to  the  Church.  Let 
her  be  married  to  a  Catholic  Prince, 
and  the  English  lords  themselves 
tmdertook  that  the  religious  ques- 
tions settled  by  the  reunion  with 
Kome  should  not  be  reopened. 
Except  for  the  singular  position 


of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Courts 
of  France  and  Spain  would  have 
agreed  upon  a  common  course  of 
action ;  and  although  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  England  wotQd  probably 
have  triumphed  eventually,  the 
victory  would  have  been  won  by  a 
struggle  protracted  through  the 
century,  and  Elizabeth  herself,  in 
all  human  likelihood,  would  have 
been  shaken  from  her  throne  on 
the  first  outburst  of  civil  war. 
But  Philip  intimated  to  the  King^ 
of  France  that  he  would  not  permit 
her  succession  to  be  disturbed.  He 
directed  the  English  Catholics  to 
remain  loyal.  He  first  offered 
himseK  as  a  husband  to  his  sister- 
in-law,  and  when  he  was  declined 
on  the  ground  of  relationship,  he 
pressed  on  her  a  marriage  with  a 
Prince  of  the  House  of  Austria, 
which  her  critical  situation  would 
not  permit  her  wholly  to  reiect. 
The  claims  of  Mary  of  Scotland 
hung  before  her  as  a  perpetual 
menace,  for  the  French  did  not 
disguise  their  intention  of  enforcing 
them,  with  Philip's  permission  or 
without  it.  The  Austrian,  suitor 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  Northumberland,  Lord  Mon- 
tague, Lord  Arundel,  and  the  whole 
strength  of  the  English  Catholics ; 
and  she  was  obliged  to  cocjuet  with 
the  proposal,  to  play  with  it,  to 
discountenance  or  seem  to  welcome 
it,  as  her  danger  was  more  or  less 
threatening. 

England  at  this  crisis  owed 
much,  perhaps  everything,  to  Sir 
WiUiam  Cecil.  Cecil,  whom  tiie 
Queen  had  chosen   as   her  chief 

Eolitical  adviser,  was  described  by 
^e  Quadra  as  a  man  of  infinite 
ability,  a  heretic  to  the  heart,  'pos- 
sessed by  ten  thousand  devils,' 
caring  for  nothing  except  the  Re- 
formation, which  he  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  out ; — *  The  heart  of 
the  whole  Protestant  movement,* 
who  sooner  than  fail  would  shake 
every  throne  in  Europe ;  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  man  who  spoke 
the  truth, '  not  a  liar  like  the  rest 
of  them,'  a  person  to  be  hated  with 
a  deadly  hatred,  but  to  be  respected 
and  feared. 
While  the  marriage  project  was- 
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allowed  to  remain  in  suspense, 
Ceeil  seized  the  moment  while  the 
Catholics  were  divided  and  per- 
plexed, and  hurried  Elizabeth  for- 
ward into  a  restoration  of  the  laws 
of  Henry  VHI.  To  him  kings  and 
queena  were  of  small  moment, 
compared  to  English  liberty  ■  and 
while  the  numerical  strength  lay 
with  the  conservatives,  thcTitality, 
the  energy,  the  truth,  ^as  with 
the  Protestant.  Trusting  there- 
fore to  time,  he  appealed  to  the 
nobler  side  of  Elizabeth's  nature. 
He  assured  himself  that  before 
Spain  and  France  could  coalesce,  he 
could  re-establish  the  Eeformanon 
on  so  strong  a  basis  that  if  by-and- 
bye  times  changed  he  could  afford 
to  defy  them.  The  Parliament 
met ;  the  laws  of  Maiy  were  re- 
pealed, the  Pope's  supremacy  was 
abolished,  the  Catholic  bishops 
were  deprived,  and  a  Protestant 
episcopate  established  in  ;^ace  of 
them ;  and  careless  of  Phihp'a 
anger,  he  openly  offered  an  asylum 
to  the  persecuted  refonners  in 
Flanders,  who  swarmed  across  the 
Channel  in  thousands. 

I  shall  hope  hereafter  to  tell  the 
story  of  these  great  doings  in  its 
Ailness,  It  is  enough  at  present 
to  say  that  Philip,  after  remon- 
strating with  Elizabeth 


watched  her 


sedings  with  s 


agony  of  indignation.  The  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  unable  to  under- 
stand his  apathy,  threatened  to  go 
over  to  the  French.  In  incessant 
interviews  with  De  Quadra,  they 
protested  that  they  were  betrayed, 
that  they  would  sell  themselves  to 
the  Turk  sooner  than  bear  '  to  see 
heresy  successful,'  De  Quadra 
shared  their  passion  and  united 
in  their  remonstrances.  'Let  ray 
master  hold  up  his  hand,'  he  wrote 
to  De  Feria, '  and  this  woman,  this 
devil,  wilt  be  in  tho  dust  to- 
morrow.' The  Catholic  programme 
was  drawn  in  a  form  which  would 
give  Philip  eve^  security  he  coidd 
wish.    They  offered  to  proclaim  a 


sioB,  and  to  make  a  king  of  Lord 
Darnley. 

But  still  Philip  hesitated.  He 
dreaded  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
He   distrusted  the   orthodoxy  of 
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France,  he  was  afraid  of  a  general 
war  and  of  a  revolt  in  Flanders : 
he  still  prescribed  patience,  and 
trusted  to  the  success  of  the  Aus- 
trian marriage,  while  Cecil  went  on 
upon  his  w»y. 

Meantime  the  French  were  not 
idle.  Ou  the  peace  of  Cambtay 
the  Italian  army  was  recalled,  but 
not  disbanded.  Shipyards  and 
armouries  rang  with  preparation. 
In  1559  the  Scotch  Calvinists 
broke  into  insurrection,  not  with- 
out Cecil's  secret  connivance ;  and 
the  French  catching  at  this  oppor- 
tunity, prepared  to  fling  into  Scot- 
land their  whole  available  strength, 
intending,  after  they  had  crushed 
the  Reformers,  to  cross  the  Tweed, 
where  the  northern  nobles  were 
already  prepwred  tojoin them.  The 
strength  rf  the  Protestants  lay 
in  the  southern  and  western  towns 
and  counties;  while  north  of 
Derby,  if  the  muster  were  called 
out,  they  would  in  all  likelihood 

fi  over  to  the  invaders  to  a  man. 
o  resistance  was  anticipated 
short  of  London ;  and  the  general 
expectation  on  au  sides,  so  far  as 
it  can  be  gathered  from  the  corre- 
spondence, was  that  Elizabeth 
would  fall  without  a  blow. 

Two  ways  were  open  to  her  by 
which  to  escape  from  the  danger : 
one  to  make  terms  with  Philip,  and 
agree  to  marry  the  Austrian ;  the 
other,  to  anticipate  the  invasion 
and  fight  the  French  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Tweed  with  the  help  of 
the  Scottish  Protestants.  The  first 
was  recommended  by  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  the  country  party,  and  the 
Catholics ;  the  second  by  C3ecil  and 
the  Earl  of  Bedford,  Cecil's  policy 
went  even  further.  He  wished  the 
Queen  to  marry  the  Earl  of  Arran, 
to  declare  Mary  to  have  forfeited 
her  crown,  and  to  unite  the  king- 
doms. The  Queen  herself,  how- 
ever, as  wiU  be  seen,  had  private 
views  of  her  own  which  she  com- 
municated to  none  of  her  advisers. 
While  the  Privy  Council  was  sitting 
day  after  day,  discussing  what  was 
to  be  done,  the  Queen  sent  Lady 
Mary  Sidney,  sister  of  Bobert 
Dui^ey,  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
and  told  him  that  she  wished  tjie 
Archduke  Qhurles  to  come  privately 
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to  London,  as  she  could  not  marry 
a  man  whom  she  had  never  seen ; 
but  she  was  so  convinced  of  the 
peril  of  her  position  that  she  felt 
she  could  not  stand  alone,  and  she 
trusted  she  would  be  able  to  bring 
herself  to  do  what  the  King  of 
Spain  and  so  many  of  her  own  sub- 
jects  so  ardently  desired.  De 
Quadra  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
Queen's  sincerity,  especially  as  her 
communications  with  him  were  un< 
official  and  mysterious.  At  all 
events,  however,  he  reported  what 
had  been  said.  A  correspondence 
followed  between  Philip,  the  Em- 

Seror  of  Austria,  and  the  ambassa- 
or  j  and  as  it  was  understood  in 
Europe  generally  that,  could  the 
DM-mage  be  brought  about,  the 
French  desi^is  on  England  were  to 
cease,  some  time  was  gained.  The 
French  preparations  were  sus- 
pended, the  Scotch  insurgents 
gained  strength,  and  Cecil  had 
leisure  to  carry  out  his  own  policy 
in  the  Council.  Ten  thousand  men 
were  raised  in  the  counties  where 
they  could  be  most  relied  on.  A 
fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  equipped 
and  armed  with  haste  and  secresy. 
Elizabeth  grew  cold  again  about 
the  Archduke*  and  in  December 
the  course  which  England  was 
about  to  take  was  formally  an- 
nounced. Six  thousand  Irench 
were  already  in  Scotland,  but  no 
more  should  arrive  there.  Hie 
English  fleet  was  at  sea  in  force 
strong  enough  to  prevent  reinforce- 
ments from  crossing  the  Channel. 
The  English  army  crossed  the 
Tweed  and  joined  the  Protestants. 
*That  accursed  Cecil,'  wrote 
Granville  to  Philip,  *has  ruined 
everything.  What  are  we  to  dol 
He  knows  we  cannot  suffer  France 
to  conquer  England ;  and  yet,  if  we 
support  that  woman,  we  are  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  enemies  of 
God.'  De  Feria's  only  hope  was, 
that  come  what  would,  that  she- 
devil,  Elizabeth,  would  be  ruined. 
Philip,  more  perplexed  than  ever, 
wrote  and  threatened.  He  trusted 
that  at  all  events  the  English  would 
be  defeated  in  Scotland ;  and  Eliza- 
beth would  be  forced  in  spite  of 
herself  to  fall  back  on  the  Arch- 
duke. 


But  the  fortune  of  war  went 
otherwise.  The  French  were  shut 
up  in  Leith ;  the  English  fleet  did 
their  duty,  and  no  more  reinforce- 
ments could  reach  them.  At  last, 
in  despair  and  in  the  simple  inte- 
rests of  the  Church,  Phihp  deter- 
mined to  send  a  Spanisn  army 
across  from  Flanders  to  occupy 
Scotland  against  both  parties,  and 
either  to  coerce  Elizabeth  into  sub- 
mission, or  else,  with  the  support 
of  the  English  Catholics,  to  de- 
throne her  and  give  the  crown  to 
Damley. 

That  this  was  his  secret  intention 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  Spanish  and  French 
correspondence;  and  the  fear  of 
the  Court  of  Paris  that  something 
of  the  sort  would  be  attempted  was 
the  real  cause  of  the  capitulation  of 
Leith,  the  treaty  of  Edmburgh,  and 
the  apparently  easy  acquiescence  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  de- 
feat of  their  policy  and  in  their 
expulsion  from  Scotland.  As  de- 
termined as  ever  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  the  Queen  of  Scots 
when  the  opportunity  should  offer 
itself,  they  were  as  little  ready  as 
England  to  acquiesce  in  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Spanish,  while  un- 
able to  risk  the  chances  of  a  general 
war. 

"Hiese  events,  which  I  have  been 
obliged  to  tell  briefly,  terminated 
therefore  in  the  complete  triumph 
of  Cecil's  policy.  The  English  Oar 
tholics  were  confused  and  dis- 
heartened, believing  themselves 
abandoned.  The  Eeformation  was 
established  in  Scotland :  and  Eliza- 
beth, triumphant  on  all  sides,  was 
at  once  freed  from  the  threat  of  an 
unwelcome  marriage,  and  from  all 
present  danger  of  invasion  and  re- 
volution. 

How  did  she  reward  the  Minister 
whose  skill  had  saved  her? 

From  the  day  of  her  accession, 
Elizabeth  had  drawn  remarks  on 
herself  by  the  special  favour  which 
she  showed  to  Lord  Kobert  Dudley, 
the  afterwards  notorious  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Scandal  was  busy  with 
her  name,  and  became  so  loud- 
voiced  that  De  Quadra  was  led  to 
inquire  curiously  into  her  ante- 
cedents in  such  matters.  The  result 
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was  in  tlie  mairi  favourable.  There 
■were  many  stories  current  to  her 
discredit;  but  on  the  whole  the 
ambassador  did  not  believe  them. 
She  wa3_  a  wilful  woman,  he  said, 
and  a  wicked  heretic,  but  that  was 
the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  her. 
Her  regard  for  Dudley,  however, 
waa  HO  palpable  that  it  was  a,  com- 
mon subject  of  remark  and  censure 
from  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 
He  had  a  wife,  indeed,  but  the  wife 
never  appeared  at  court;  and  she 
was  reported  to  have  b^  health, 
which  report  insisted  was  not  alto- 
gether natural  disease,  Dudley 
Mmaelf  wae  incautious  in  his  lan- 
guage, and  dropped  hints  from  time 
to  time  of  prospects  which  might 
possibly  be  before  him.  The  Queen 
at  last  was  thought  to  be  so  seri- 
ously compromising  herself,  that 
Cecil  attempted  remonstrance ;  and 
although,  when  Elizabeth  made  the 
advance  to  theSpanisli  ambassador 
about  the  Archduke,  Dudley  and 
his  sister  were  the  persons  through 
whom  she  communicated  her 
wishes,  the  Count  de  Feria  wrote 
that  he  doubted  whether  they  could 
be  trusted  to  act  honestly. 

Time,  however,  pasaed  on ;  the 
Scotch  wars  drew  off  public  atten- 
tion ;  Amy  Eobsart  did  not  die ; 
and  the  scandal  was  dying  away, 
when  one  night,  in  the  autumn  of 
1560,  Cecil  came  secretly  to  De 
Quadra's  house,  and  told  him  that 
all  his  efforts  had  been  fruitless. 
The  Queen  was  rushing  upon 
destruction,  and  this  time  he  could 
not  save  her.  She  had  made  Lord 
Eobert  Dudley  '  Master  of  the 
Government  andofher  own  person.' 
Dudley's  wife  was  about  to  be 
murdered,  and  was  at  that  moment 
with  difficulty  'guarding  herself 
against  poison.'  Dead  to  honour, 
blind  to  danger,  and  careless  of 
everything  but  the  gratification  of 
her  own  passion,  Elizabeth  would 
be  contented  with  nothing  leas  than 
raising  Dudley  to  the  throne,  and 
the  unhappy  Amy  Eobsart  would 
not  be  long  an  obstacle.  For  him- 
self, hke  a  prudent  mariner  before 
a  storm,  he  intended  to  retire  from 
the  public  service.  His  inter- 
ference had  availed  nothing ;  he 
would  now  only  stand  aside  aad 
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found  to  be  impjossible.  A  civil  war, 
a  Erencb  invasion,  and  Mary  Stuart, 
seemed  the  certain  consequence  of 
Elizabeth's  deposition ;  and  if  she 
could  be  prevented  from  insulting 
the  country  by  the  marriage,  it  was 
determined  for  the  present  to  spare 
her.  [Such  at  least  seems  to  have 
been  the  resolution,  for  at  this 
point  one  of  De  Quadra's  letters  is 
missing,  and  an  epitome  of  it  only 
remains.]  At  an^  rate  there  was 
to  be  no  public  disturbance;  and  if 
she  was  to  remain  on  the  throne,  it 
was  necessary  to  shield  her  honour 
and  hush  up  the  murder. 

It  is  indeed  within  the  limits  of 
bare  possibility  that  after  all  there 
was  no  murder.  An  inquest  on  the 
body  of  Lady  Dudley  was  held  at 
Cumnor,  composed,  as  was  said,  of 
men  who  were  no  mends  either  to 
her  husband  or  Antony  Foster,  the 
owner  of  the  house  where  she  died. 
The  inquiry  was  reported  to  have 
been  more  than  usually  strict  by 
Dudley's  desire,  and  the  result  was 
a  verdict  that  the  death  was  *a 
very  misfortune.'  But  the  occur- 
rence of  a  convenient  accident  at 
the  moment  when  it  was  antici- 
pated, was  a  coincidence  so  singular 
that  the  finding  of  the  jury  gained 
no  more  credit  at  the  time  than  it 
will  find  from  the  historian ;  and  the 
world  in  general  had  but  rumour 
as  the  justification  of  their  sus- 
picions, while  we  have  before  us  the 
fatal  evidence  of  Cecil's  words  to 
De  Quadra,  which  we  may  reason- 
ably believe  to  be  genuine.  The 
council,  however,  were  forced  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  Amy  Robsart 
was  buried  at  Oxford,  where  some 
of  them  attended  among  the 
mourners,  while  Cecil  by  some 
means  or  other  wrung  a  promise 
from  Elizabeth  that  at  least  she 
would  not  marry  Dudley  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament,  which 
he  and  she  alike  knew  could  never 
be  obtained. 

Thus  for  the  first  months  of  the 
winter  the  matter  hung  in  suspense. 
The  Queen,  it  must  be  naid,  had 
made  it  necessary  for  Cecil  to  take 
the  promise  from  her,  for  no  sooner 
was  the  first  danger  over  than  she 
seemed  to  think  she  might  go  her 
way  with  impunity,  and  made  no 
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secret  of  her  intentions.  If  Amy 
Eobsart  was  murdered,  it  was  not 
Elizabeth's  fault  that  she  did  not 
expose  herself  to  the  same  sus- 
picions which  attach  to  Mary  Stuart 
lor  her  marriage  with  BothweU.  She 
had  already  intrigued  with  Dudley. 
So  at  least  the  Spanish  ambassador 
says  that  Cecil  told  him,  and  Cecil 
was  the  last  person  in  England  to 
have  invented  such  a  calumny,  or 
to  have  chosen  De  Quadra  f pr  the 
depositary  of  it.  She  was  so  in- 
fatuated with  her  passion  that  she 
was  ready  to  justify  the  worst  con- 
struction which  could  be  placed 
either  on  her  own  conduct  or  on  her 
paramour's,  and  risk  her  throne  in 
her  eagerness  to  share  it  with  him. 

This  was  pretty  well  for  the 
Virgin  Queen  ;  and,  after  allowing 
for  all  possible  exaggerations  and 
mistakes,  was  enough  to  destroy 
the  reputation  of  which  she  boasted. 
Had  matters  gone  no  further:  it 
was  enough,  and  too  much.  But 
Elizabeth,  though  fettered  by  her 
Ministers,  was  not  a  woman  to  bear 
restraint  with  patience.  She  would 
not  part  with  her  hope  ^  and  if  she 
could  not  obtain  her  wishes  in  one 
way,  she  set  herself  to  find  another. 
In  January,  after  an  interval  of 
quiet,  in  which  nothing  was  busy 
-■^Eee^  J9candal  and  the  tongue  of 
the  Protestant  clergy,  ^Sir  TLenry 
Sidney,  Philip  Sidney's  father,  and 
Dudley's  brother-in-law,  sought  in 
his  turn  the  secret  chamber  of 
De  Quadra.  Ostensibly  the  mes- 
senger of  Lord  Robert,  he  told  the 
ambassador  that  what  he  had  to 
sa^  was  to  be  taken  as  coming  from 
Euzabeth ;  or,  at  all  events,  as  not 
without  her  knowledge  and  sanc- 
tion. 

Although  the  scandal  in  its 
darker  features  was  known  with 
certainty  only  to  a  very  few  persons, 
yet  enough  had  oozed  out  to  create 
the  utmost  irritation.  Throgmorton, 
the  English  Minister  in  Paris,  had 
written  to  Cecil,  urging  him,  as  he 
valued  his  country  and  his  Queen's 
honour  and  life,  to  save  her  from 
the  infamy  into  which  he  believed 
she  was  about  to  precipitate  her- 
self In  his  honourable  fidelity, 
he  went  so  far  as  to  write  in  the 
same  tone  to   Elizabeth  herself: 
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Dudley.  In  this  way  all  difficulty 
would  be  obviated ;  and  invited  by 
the  sovereign  to  whom  all  Catholics 
in  Europe  looked  for  guidance,  they 
would  be  certain  of  support  from 
the  English  lords. 

The  Bishop  listened,  and  said  but 
little.  •  As  in  duty  bound,  he  re- 
ported to  his  master  the  advances 
which  had  been  made  to  him ;  yet 
he  scarcely  concealed  to  Philip  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regarded 
them.  He  despised  Dudley  as  a 
vain  and  shallow  fool,  and  he  knew 
too  well  the  humour  of  the  Howards 
and  the  Percies  to  believe  that  they 
would  trust  the  guidance  of  Eng- 
land to  the  son  of  the  parvenu 
Northumberland,  while  both  he 
and  they  had  otner  views  for  the 
restoration  of  Catholicism.  Francis 
II.  had  died  in  the  midst  of  these 
transactions.  The  Queen  of  Scots, 
the  link  being  broken  which  con- 
nected her  with  the  French^  was 
no  longer  an  object  of  suspicion  to 
Spain.  The  English  lords  were 
already  proposing  to  marry  her  to 
Daruley,  and  unite  against  Eliza- 
beth their  double  claims  and  pre- 
tences. In  these  two  the  Bishop 
saw  the  natural  instruments  of  the 
revolution.  Lord  Kobert  Dudley's 
overture  he  thought  worth  encou- 
ragement, only  as  the  most  simple 
and  certain  means  of  destroymg 
Elizabeth.  However  the  marriage 
might  be  managed,  he  was  satisfied 
that  the  day  which  followed  it 
would  light  her  to  the  Tower. 

Throwing  a  mask,  however,  over 
his  scorn,  and  reserving  his  real 
opinion  for  the  King,  he  gave  a 
va^e  but  smooth  answer.  He 
could  say  nothing  definite  till  he 
heard  from  his  master  ;  but  a  cou- 
rier should  be  sent  off  post  haste. 
Meanwhile,  he  again  pressed  to  see 
Elizabeth  herself.  Some  difficulty 
was  made ;  but  the  Bishop  persist- 
ing, the  Queen  gave  way  in  her 
p.nxiety  to  gratify  him,  and  granted 
him  a  private  interview,  when  the 
treacherous  ambassador  probed  her 
secrets. 

The  details  of  that  strange  meet- 
ing one  would  be  curious  to  know ; 
but  the  Bishop  this  time  kept  the 
mystery  of  the  confessional  sacred. 
The  sum  of  what  passed,  he  said. 


came  generally  to  this : — that  Eliza- 
beth admitted  *  she  was  no  angel ;' 
that  she  loved  Dudley  dearly,  and 
hated  the  restraint  in  which  she  was 
held  by  Cecil,  and  that  she  would 
be  very  grateful  if  her  kind  brother 
would  come  to  her  assistance. 

Philip's  replies  are  less  complete 
than  De  Quadra's  letters  :  but  there 
remain  rou^h  drafts  ana  notes  in 
his  handwriting,  or  his  secretary's, 
to  show  the  view  which  he  took  of 
these  wonderful  intimations.  At 
first  he  professed  a  decent  shock  at 
the  conduct  of  his  sister-in-law. 
God,  however,  he  allowed,  could 
bring  good  out  of  evil ;  and  unless 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  conceal 
his  real  thought  from  his  minister, 
he  was  inchned  to  look  with  a 
kind  of  favour  on  the  proposal. 
He  loved  intrigue  and  back-door 
diplomacy,  and  there  was  something 
in  this  thing  which  suited  hia 
humour.  *  It  will  be  better  not  to 
reject,'  he  said,  *  what,  in  default 
of  other  opportunities,  may  be  of 
use ;  but  it  will  be  weU  that  the 
Queen  should  show  that  she  is  sin- 
cere. She  should  let  the  Catholic 
bishops  out  of  the  Tower.  She 
should  proclaim  toleration,  and 
allow  Mass  to  be  said.  I  shall  then 
know  that  she  is  not  trifling  with 
me.* 

Still  he  told  De  Quadra  to  say 
all  that  was  kind  for  him ;  and  if > 
after  consideration,  the  proposed 
letter  should  seem  desirable,  he 
would  not  refuse  to  write  it. 

The  correspondence  upon  this 
became  intensely  complicated,  the 
inner  drama  of  selfishness  inter- 
weaving itself  with  the  outward 
events  of  history.  In  Elizabeth  her- 
self there  was  an  evident  struggle. 
At  times  she  abandoned  herself 
to  her  infatuation.  At  times  her 
nobler  nature  re-asserted  itself. 
Now  she  would  complain  to  De 
Quadra  of  the  servitude  in  which 
she  was  held  by  Cecil ;  now  she 
would  throw  herself  again  on 
Cecil's  guidance,  and  try  to  break 
the  spell  cast  over  her  by  Dudley. 
Cecil,  soon  master  of  the  offer  made 
to  Philip,  dexterously  snatched  the 
management  of  the  intrigue  out  of 
Sidney's  and  Dudley's  hands.  He 
and  De  Quadra,  each  understand- 


ing  the  other's  game,  played  against 
one  another  for  Emaoeth's  very 
throne  and  soul.  Through  the  in- 
cautious language  of  one  of  De 
Quadra's  household,  IHizabeth'a 
treachery  to  the  Reformation  got 
■wind  in  London,  and  the  indigna- 
tion became  so  frantic  that  Cecil 
durst  not  como  to  an  open  rupture 
with  Dudlej;,  lest  there  should  be 
an  instant  insurrection.  He  was 
forced  to  humour  the  proposed 
coming  of  the  Nimcio,  embarrassing 
it  only  witli  the  condition — which 
he  knew  could  not  be  complied 
with— that  he  should  be  accredited 
to  Elizabeth  with  her  full  title  of 
'  defender  of  the  laith.'  He  did 
not  openly  object  to  the  King  of. 
Spaina  intercession  iu  behalf  of 
Dudley ;  he  insisted  only  that  it 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament 
While  Elizabeth  hesitated,  Dud- 


s.  precipitate  marriage.  The  pre- 
parations might  be  secrrtlj'  com- 
pleted. A  form  of  Parliament, 
three  lords,  three  bishops,  and  nine 
or  ten  of  the  Commons,  could  be 
called  together,  on  whose  devotion 
Dudley  could  depend ;  and  with 
thenominal  sanction  thus  obtained, 
the  ceremony  could  be  completed 
before  Cecil  or  the  Council  could 
interfere,  Philip  came  round  to 
the  viewa  of  his  ambassador,  and 
ceased  to  expect  any  serious  good 
from  the  marriage ;  but  the  Bishop 
was  stOI  encouraged  to  further  it, 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the 
Queen ;  and  he  described  her  in 
letter  after  letter  as  becoming 
deeper  and  more  hopelessly  en- 
tangled. So  absolutely  m  his  power 
did  she  seem  at  last,  that  he  be- 
lieved he  could  ruin  her  with  a 
word.  The  scheme  of  the  mock 
Parliament  being  relinquished  as 
dangerous,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  work  privately  on  llie  Lords.  On 
the  23rd  of  April,  when  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter  met  for  the  annual 
feast,  Lord  Sussex  rose  and  pro- 
|K}sed  that  the  Queen  should  be 
invited  to  marry  Lord  Robert 
Dudley.  Tlie  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
Arundel,  and  Montague  started  to 
their  feet  in  indignaut  opposition. 
They  proposed  instead  that  ake 
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and  while  he  could  not  overcome 
Elizabeth's  passion,  either  by  fear 
or  argument,  he  was  able  to  con- 
trol her  judgment. 

The  S"uncio  question  pressing, 
he  carried  a  resolution  in  councu, 
that  for  divers  reasons,  the  coming 
of  an  envojr  from  the  Bishop  of 
Borne  was  mexpedient  and  dange- 
rous. Elizabeth  was  forced  into  a 
consent,  and  a  formal  refusal  was 
sent.  Philip,  less  skilful  in  such 
matters  than  he  became  in  later 
years,  would  at  once  have  broken 
off  all  relations  with  her  •  but  the 
Bishop  of  Aquila  desired  permis- 
sion, which  he  easily  obtained,  to 
Slay  out  a  little  further  the  Dudley 
rama.  It  was  an  amusement  to 
him  to  watch  the  working  of  the 
ultimate  influence  on  Elizabeth's 
mind ;  and  never  doubting  that  if 
the  temptation  was  well  managed, 
the  woman's  weakness  would  in 
the  end  prevail,  he  entertained 
himself  with  observing  her  as  she 
trifled  with  destruction.  He  heard 
with  patience  the  exasperated  out- 
cries of  Lord  Robert,  he  listened 
with  affectionate  sympathy  to 
Elizabeth's  lamentations  over  the 
tyranny  of  the  heretics,  which  she 
was  unable  to  resist.  He  even 
advised  Philip  still  to  write  the 
letter  which  Elizabeth  had  asked 
for,  in  the  hope  that  it  might  tempt 
her  into  a  secret  marriage.  His 
single  object  was  to  betray  her 
into  some  act  which  would  out- 
rage the  Protestants  beyond  en- 
durance, when,  'aijhorred'  as  she 
had  made  herself,  she  would  fall 
over  the  precipice  to  perdition. 

I  will  close  this  hasty  article 
with  a  letter  which  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  the  scene  and  time ; 
so  keen  and  clear  it  is,  that  three 
centuries  seem  to  roll  back  from 
.  off  the  world's  age  as  we  read.  It 
,is  dated  the  30th  of  June,  1561, 
and  is  addressed  by  the  Bishop  to 
Philip.  There  had  been  some  fresh 
:iU-usage,  deserved  or  ui^deserved, 
of  Catholics.  ^  number  of  them 
had  been  taken  to  Westminster, 
and  fined  for  having  attended  mass. 
*  Five  or  six  clergy,  who,'  the 
Bishop  said,  *-^ere  pilloried  for 
necromancy.  A  horoscope  had 
l^een  found  upon  them,  with  a  pal- 


culation  of  the  (Jueen's  and  Lord 
Robert's  nativities,  with  other 
papers  and  strange  things ;  he  did 
not  know  what.  They  would  have 
been  of  no  moment  had  they  not 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  men  who 
were  glad  to  turn  priests  into  ridi- 
cule.' 

On  St.  John^s  day  (the  letter  proceeds) 
the  Lord  Robert  gave  a  party,  to  which 
by  the  Qaeeu's  order  I  was  invited ;  and 
I  took  occasion  of  these  sentences  to  ask 
her  whether  her  secretaries  and  council- 
lors were  satisfied,  or  whether  there  were 
to  be  more  of  such  doings  t  I  put  it  to 
her  also  whether  the  realm  had  received 
any  particular  advantage  as  yet  from 
their  endeavours  to  make  discoveries  of 
treason  ?  She  replied  that  the  secre- 
tary was  not  in  fault,  and  that  the  world 
might  say  what  it  pleased.  At  last^ 
however,  she  said  it  could  not  be  denied 
that  your  Majesty  had  been  a  universal 
benefactor  in  this  realm,  and  had  never 
injured  a  creature.  With  more  to  the 
same  effect. 

I  continued  to  show  mysejf  shocked 
and  displeased  with  the  conduct  of  the 
councillors  ;  I  told  her  I  was  surprised  at 
her  conduct.  She  ought  not  to  give 
herself  up  to  men  so  led  away  by  passion 
as  they  were,  especially  in  matters  which 
directly  or  indirectly  concerned  religion. 
If  she  yielded  to  them  and  their  humours 
she  would  never  pacify  the  kingdom  or 
know  either  peace  or  quietness. 

She  listened  to  me  with  h6r  usual 
patience,  and  thanked  me  for  what  I  had 
said.  Afterwards,  in  the  evening,  we 
were  in  a  barge,  from  which  there  was  a 
view  of  the  games ;  and  she,  Lord  Robert, 
and  I,  being  alone  at  one  end  of  it,  they 
began  to  liirt  (comencdron  d  tratar 
hurlas),  which  she  likes  better  than  talk- 
ing of  business.  The  amusement  was 
'carried  pretty  far,  and  at  last  Lord  Robert 
said  to  her  that  here  was  I  upon  the  spot 
ready  to  act  as  minister,  and  if  she  liked 
they  might  then  and  there  be  betrothed. 
She  showed  no  sign  of  displeasure.  She 
was  afraid,  she  said,  that  I  did  not  know 
sufficient  English.  I  encoun^ed  them 
for  a  time  in  their  coquetries.  At  last, 
speaking  seriously,  I  told  them  both  that 
if  they  would  be  guided  by  me,  they 
would  shake  off  the  tyranny  of  those 
councillors,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  their  sovereign  and  of  the 
State ;  tiiey  would  re-establish  religion, 
■  and  give  back  to  the  realm  the  peace  and 
union  of  which  it  was  in  ^uch  deep  need. 
They  could  then  marry  at  their  pleasure, 
ai^d  with  that  qondition  I  would  officiate 
;at  their  ^quptials  with  the  greatest  happi- 
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ness.  Then  they  conld  panish  at  their 
pleasure  whoever  tried  to  thwart  them  ; 
for  with  your  Majesty  as  their  support 
they  would  have  nothing  to  fear,  while  as 
things  were  at  present  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Queen  might  not  take  a  husband  except 
when  and  as  it  pleased  Cecil  and  Cecil's 
confederates. 

I  enlarged  on  this  because  I  see  that  if 
we  cannot  separate  her  and  Robert  from 
them,  things  will  go  on  as  they  are ; 
whereas,  if  God  please  that  we  can  make 
&  breach  between  them,  we  can  then  do 
all  that  we  wish  with  ease.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  go  on  in  this  smooth 
way  because,  if  I  keep  aloof  from  the 
Queen  I  shall  leave  the  field  open  to  the 
heretics,  and  shall  be  playing  into  their 
hands ;  whereas  if*  I  keep  her  in  good 
humour  with  your  Majesty,  I  have  at  any 
rate  some  hope  of  persuading  her,  espe- 
cially should  these  heretics  give  her  an 
opening,  as  they  are  not  unlikely  to  do. 
They  cannot  endure  to  see  me  so  much  at 
the  Queen's  ear,  or  on  such  good  terms 
with  Lord  Eobeit. 

Tour  Majesty  may  perhaps  think  that 
,by  acting  in  such  a  manner  I  am  preju- 
dicing the  cause  of  the  Catholics^  but  I 
beseech  you  to  have  no  uneasiness  on  this 
score.  Ton  may  assure  yourself  that  I 
know  what  I  am  about,  and  that  I  shall 
not  go  too  far.  The  Catholics  are  devoted 
to  your  Majesty,  and  there  is  no  danger  in 
putting  their  affection  something  to  the 
test.  It  is  not  three  days  since  the 
persons  of  whom  your  Majesty  knows 
have  been  again  in  communication  with 
me.  They,  assure  me  that  their  party 
never  were  so  strong  as  at  the  present 
moment,  nor  the  Queen  so  detested  and 
abhorred. 

Cecil,  and  Cecil  only,  saved 
EUzabeth  from  the  ruin  with  which 
she  was  dallying.  The  knowledge 
that  she  escaped  at  last  into  a  reign 
of  outward  success  and  splendour, 
hardens  our  judgment,  and  provokes 
us  rather  to  condemn  her  folly  than 
sympathize  in    her  trial.     Were 
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MANY  of  us  have  learned  in  our 
day  how  good  it  is  to  turn  our 
steps  out  of  this  crowded,  dusty 
Europe,  far  away  to  the  calm  old 
lands  of  the  East.  HeTre  indeed  is 
our  real  life  in  the  great  throbbing 
heart  of  the  world;  here  in  our 
own  England,  where  the  cloud  rests 
over  the  'million-peopled  city,' 
fitly  as  over  the  battle-field  of  hu- 
manity. Here  are  our  cares,  our 
labours,  our  soaring,  struggling 
hopes,  our  keen,  shaSp  joys,  our 
solemn  duties.  Tis  a  poor  cnoice 
to  ffive  up  England  in  our  manhood, 
and  abandon  for  ever  all  its  pur- 
pose and  its  noble  strife,  for  the 
lotos-eater  life  of  the  South,  At 
tlus  hour,  when  every  voice  and 
every  arm  are  needed  to  papple 
with  error,  and  want,  andf  sm — 
when  it  is  not  one  course  only  of 
effort  which  we  would  pursue,  but 
a  hundred  lives  of  labour  we 
would  fain  be  allowed  to  live  at 
once,  if  so  we  might  do  somewhat 
for  tne  Right  and  the  True,— it  is, 
I  say,  a  pitiful  thing  to  quit  the 
field  and  wander  away  to  dream, 
and  gaze,  and  x>onder ;  and  live,  as 
perhaps  man  may  have  earned  the 
right  to  live  in  centuries  to  come, 
when  Giant  Despair  and  Giant  Sin 
are  dead,  and  *  righteousness  and 
peace  shall  kiss  each  other.'  Yet 
even  novr^for  a  iime^  for  a  passing 
experience,  there  is  nothing  better 
for  us  than  to  cool  our  fevered 
lips  in  the  waters  of  old  Nile  and 
wash  our  wearied  eyes  in  Jordan. 
We  see  this  life  in  a  new  aspect 
from  that  different  world,  and  we 
return  to  it  with  other  thoughts, 
^e  baser  part  of  its  ambitions,  the 
cumbrous  paraphernalia  of  its 
luxuries  and  its  forms,  look  poor 
and  childish  and  vulgar  when  we 
remember  them  as  we  sit  under  the 
shadows  of  ruined  empires,  or  learn 
in  the  free  life  of  tents  with  how 
few  and  how  simple  things  can  all 
our  multitudinous  wants  be  sup- 
plied. A  voyage  to  the  East  from 
Europe  is  like  escaping  from  some 
noisy,  contentious  assembly,  with 
its  glaring  gaslights  and  suffocating 
air,  and  finding  ourselves  suddenly 
in  the  cool  fresh  summer  morning, 


with  the  soft  mists  still  lying 
around  us,  and  Lucifer  yet  shining 
serenely  in  the  pale  blue  sky.  Das 
Morgenland  it  is,  in  very  truth, 
and  the  morning  of  our  own  lives 
comes  back  to  us  there  in  the  same 
mysterious  way  as  when  we  hear 
the  half-remembered  notes  of  our 
mother's  songs,  or,  burying  our  faces 
in  the  moss  and  grass^  inhale  *  the 
field-smells  known  in  mfancy.' 

There  is  no  possibility  of  convey- 
ing such  impressions  as  these  in 
written  words  or  painted  land- 
scapes. The  inspiration  evaporates 
as  m  a  translated  poem ;  so  far  as 
it  can  be  done,  many  beautiful 
books  have  already  accomplished 
it.  After  Eoihen^  and  The  Crescent 
and  the  Cross,  and  Eastern  Life,  who 
needs  further  description  of  Syria 
and  Egypt  ?  Let  the  reader  excul- 
pate me  from  any  such  presump- 
tion as  the  attempt  to  supply  a 
better  representation  than  these. 
Only  as  we  are  told  that  no  land- 
scape has  ever  been  twice  beheld 
alike  by  mortal  eyes,  but  that 
grass  and  trees,  and  sunlight  and 
shifting  clouds,  are  for  ever  vary- 
ing the  scene,  so  I  would  offer 
one  more  glance  at  those  bright 
lands  reflected  in  another  human 
souL  He  who  cannot  himself 
wander 

To  a  region  far  away, 
On  from  island  nnto  island,  at  the  gate- 
ways of  the  day, 

may  be  content  to  spend  an  hour, 
in  thcmahty  at  least,  in  the  '  shining 
Orient,  with  one  companion  more. 
Be  the  ride  over  old  Lebanon  dull 
or  otherwise,  he  will  return  from 
it  all  the  fresher  to  England. 

Li  the  course  of  a  somewhat  ad- 
venturous solitary  pilgrimage  to 
the  East,  I  found  myself  three  years 
ago  in  the  sin^lar  locanda,  a  mile 
from  Beyrouth,  whose  beauty  of 
situation  is  so  vividly  depicted  by 
poor  Eliot  Warburton.  I  had  landed 
at  this  point  from  Jaffe^  after  a 
visit  to  ralestine,  hoping  to  find 
some  party  of  travellers  proceeding 
to  Baalbec  and  willing  to  admit  me 
into  their  caravan.  Barely  does  an 
Englishwoman  fail  in  any  comer 


of  the  world  to  find  her  country- 
men and  women  obeying  the  in- 
stincts of  their  Viking  ancestors,  and 
^oing  np  and  down  upon  the  earth 
like  another  *  roaring  lion'  beside  the 
British  king  of  beasts  1  We  ask  an 
Italian,  or  a  French  or  German 
woman,  whom  we  meet  by  chance 
straying  from  the  *  fatherland*  into 
some  neighbouring  country,  *  Does 
Madame  travel  for  health  or  plear 
sure  T  We  ask  an  English  lady  by 
her  own  fireside,  'What  on  earth 
keeps  you  at  home  this  yearT  It 
is  almost  too  much,  this  Anglicizing 
of  the  world.  Under  the  vast  shade 
of  Cheops,  as  I  rode  up  in  solemn 
thought,  it  was  startling  to  be  ad- 
dressed by  some  kindly  unknown 
compatriot,  *  Would  you  like  to 
join  our  lunch,  ma'am  ?  Here  is 
some  capital  Bass's  ale  1'  Eeclining 
in  our  tent  in  Hebron,  within  a 
few  stones'-throw  of  the  grave  of 
Abraham,  it  was  mortifying  to  find 
our  Druse  dragoman  serve  our 
evening  meal  on  wiMow-^pattern 
plates  !  But,  for  all  the  absurd  as- 
sociations such  nationalities  pro- 
duce, I  envy  not  him  who  could 
make  a  great  journey  in  our  day. 
and  not  come  back  proud  ana 
thankful  to  belong  to  our  Saxon 
race.  The  trust  in  our  word,  the 
respect  for  our  courage  (assumed 
even  in  a  woman),  the  belief  in  the 
steadfastness  of  our  resolution,  is 
something  that  does  one  good  to 
meet.  I  know  not  that  I  did  not 
like  as  much  as  any  compliment  I 
ever  heard,  the  remark  of  a  poor 
Italian  camereria,  *  Si  dice  sempre, 
"  Pulito  come  gli  Inglesi," '  (We  al- 
ways say.  Clean  as  the  English.) 

lU-lucK  (or  perhaps  special  good- 
luck)  ruled  that  I  should  find  no- 
body at  Beyrouth,  English  or 
otherwise,  intending  to  go  to  Baal- 
bec  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  I  re- 
mained, therefore,  a  few  days  at 
the  hotel,  waiting  to  decide  what  I 
should  do,  and  enjoying  delightful 
solitary  walks  across  the  little  tri- 
angular peninsula  whose  base  is 
Lebanon  and  whose  apex  extends 
seven  or  eight  miles  into  the  blue 
Levant,  a  little  way  north  of  Tyre. 
One  morning  I  remember  having 
strolled  through  the  gardens  of 
mulberry  and  almond,  kindly  guided 
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man,  I  did  not  long  hesitate.  It 
was  a  lovely  soft  morning  in  March 
as  we  rode  out  of  Beyrouth,  Has- 
san and  I,  on  our  good  Syrian 
steeds,  and  the  muleteer  on  foot 
beside  his  beast  laden  with  all  my 
worldly  concerns,— for  that  blessed 
week,  at  all  events.  My  tent,  my 
kitchen,  my  cooking  and  eating 
utensils,  my  food  and  drink,  my 
bed  ana  bedding,  and  table,  and 
stool,  my  bath  and  car])et-bag,  and 
leather  travelling-case,  all  the 
things  with  which  we  crowd  so 
many  rooms  dwindled  to  the  bur- 
den of  a  single  mule.  Springing 
on  my  English  side-saddle  and 
riding  quickly  out  of  the  entangled 
mass  of  filthy  alleys  which  forms 
*  the  rising  emporium  of  Bevrouth,' 
I  inhaled  with  ecstasy  the  per- 
fumed air  of  the  orange  and  ahnond 
groves  outside  the  town,  and 
gloried  in  the  prospect  of  another 
week  of  the  free  life  of  tents ;  Le- 
banon before  me  and  Baalbec  be- 
yond! Baalbecl  the  name  alone 
seemed  teeming  with  subHme  mys- 
teries.  Miss  Martineau  says,  that 
when  she  was  a  school-girl  she  had 
^iaJcen  on  herself  to  de^nse  Badly 
but  that  he  appeared  a  very  diflfe- 
rent  personage  in  his  own  mag- 
nificent Heliopolis!  For  me  the 
old  forms  of  heathenism  had  long 
possessed  a  strong  fascinatio^. 
Amid  all  their  hideous  aberrations, 
their  gross  pollutions,  I  had  de- 
lighted to  find  traces  of  the  \  light 
wbich  lighteth  every  man  that 
Cometh  into  the  world,'  the  *law 
written  on  the  hearts'  of  those  who 
knew  not  Moses.  Highest  of  these 
ancient  faiths,  of  course  in  moral 
purity,  stands  the  Persian  fire-wor- 
ship, and  far  may  we  look,  save  in 
the  Hebrew  writings,  for  grander 
thoughts  or  more  spiritual  prayers 
than  those  of  the  Zend  Avesta, 

*Hurt  not  thy  neighbour;  be 
not  wrathful;  do  not  evil  from 
shame.  Fall  not  into  avarice,  nor 
violence,  nor  envy,  nor  pride.  An- 
swer gently  thine  enemy.'  *The 
procrastination  of  a  good  action  is 
a  sin.'  *  There  are  those  who  love 
not  to  ^ve.  The  place  which  awaits 
them  IS  below.'  *0h.  Thou  who 
dwellest  in  primaeval  lights  glory, 


lute  master  of  all  excellent,  and 
pure,  and  holy  beings,  Ormusd, 
Lord  of  Light  m  heaven,  make  me 
perfect!  Give  me  an  holiness 
which  nothing  can  shake,  in  my 
actions  and  my  words ;  give  mo 
the  power  to  do  that  good  which  I 
desire.'  *  I  pray  thee,  oh  Ormusd, 
that  the  wicked  become  believers, 
that  they  be  henceforth  without 
sin.'  '  I  believe  in  God  and  in  his 
law.  Hell  shall  be  destroyed  at 
the  resurrection.  I  am  resolved  to 
do  right.  Come  to  my  help,  oh 
Ormusd  !'—(e/e8cAfo  ^acfe,  Venaidad 
Sade,  and  Fatets  from  the  Zend 
Avestay  translated  by  Du  Perron). 
In  what  degree  this  high  Persian 
faith  (still  existing  in  no  ignoble 
type  among  the  Parsees  of  India) 
was  connected  with  the  sun-wor- 
ship of  the  gross  Phoenician  my- 
thology, it  is  hard  to  conjecture. 
Perhaps  there  was  no  relation  at 
all,  and  Baal  (or  Bel)  the  sun-god, 
never  received  in  Ms  impure  fanes 
the  homage  of  a  true  worshipper 
of  Ormusd  *the  supremely  wise 
Lord,'  of  whom  the  Zend  Avesta 
only  tells  us  *  his  light  is  hidden 
under  all  that  shines.'  At  least 
the  faith  of  which  Heliogabalus 
was  hierophant  had  fallen  as  low 
as  ever  the  religious  sentiment  of 
human  nature  may  be  debased. 
Yet  does  the  *  golden  star,'  Zoroaster, 
throw  a  mysterious  halo  over  the 
fire-worship  of  East  and  West ;  that 
faith  which  blazed  out  in  the  Bac- 
trian  plains  before  the  dawn  of 
history^  and  which  Hghts  yet  its 
memorial  fires  each  midsummer 
eve  in  the  vales  of  Christian  Scot- 
land and  Ireland. 

To  return  to  my  journey. 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  more 
delicious  than  the  odours  of  these 
lower  slopes  of  Lebanon.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  half  the  trees 
and  plants  flowering  round  the 
path,  some  with  pimgent  aromatic 
perfumes,  others  luscious,  like 
the^  orange  blossoms  -  and  then, 
again,  clumps  of  odoriferous  pines, 
wild  and  pure,  and  under  them 
growing  the  dwarf  lavender  in  the 
crevices  of  the  rocks.  We  hardly 
guess,  I  thinly  how  much  of  our 
eigoyment   of   summer  in   every 
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climate  comes  from  the  gratifica- 
tion of  our  sense  of  smell,  not  only 
from  the  recognised  perfume  of 
special  flowers,  but  the  united  fra- 
^ance  of  all  tne  vegetation  around 
us,  and  of  the  ground  itself  when 
freshened  by  rain  or  tillage.  The 
sweetness  of  the  violet  in  spring  is, 
as  Shelley  says, 

IVIixed  with  fresh  odour  sent 
Prom  the  turf,  like  the  voice  and  the  in- 
strument, 

and  a  music  more  subtle  than  that 
of  sound  steals  into  our  hearts.  It 
must  have  happened  to  us  all, 
sometimes,  I  suppose,  to  have  been 
startled  by  the  vividness  of  some 
feelings  thus  derived;  some  sense 
of  sudden  joy,  some  grasp  of  happy 
memory  of  the  love  which  blessed 
our  childhood,  some  aspiration  of 
heaven  breathing  through  the  cares 
of  earth.  What  has  happened  to 
us?  Only  that  we  have  passed 
near  a  jessamine  or  a  honeysuckle, 
or  driven  past  a  hawthorn  hedge, 
or  ridden  under  a  few  fir-trees  on 
the  hill-side.  And  He,  to  whom 
the  world  is  *as  the  dust  in  the 
balance '  in  the  immensity  of  His 
universe.  He  has  fitted  those  flowers 
and  trees  to  yield  that  fragrance  to 
our  senses,  fitted  our  brain  and 
heart  to  receive  from  it  those  soft- 
ening influences !  Methinks,  if 
there  were  no  other  proofs  in 
the  world  of  God's  goodness,  the 
flowers  would  supply  mem  in  abun- 
dance. Answer  it  to  thyself,  poor 
soul,  that  doubtest  of  His  love,  that 
darest  not  trust  the  voice  in  thine 
own  heart  telling  thee  that  thy 
Father  in  heaven  is  all  which  that 
heart  can  adore.  Why  has  He 
made  these  flowers  1  why  does  He 
send  to  thee  these  little  joys,  as 
gentle  and  unnoticed  often  as  a 
mother's  kiss  upon  a  sleeping  child  1 
There  is  not,  it  would  seem,  a  con- 
ceivable reason  to  be  given  for 
the  existence  of  flowers  (at  least 
for  their  beauty  and  perfume),  other 
than  the  intention  to  proviae  for 
man  a  pure  and  most  delicate  plea- 
sure. Geologists  tell  us  that  in  the 
earlier  epochs  there  are  few  traces  of 
flowers ;  such  as  there  were  being 
small,  and  probably  of  the  secondary 
colours,  mere  vessels  for  the  ripen- 
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teer  siept,  ana  wnere,  as  usual,  we 
found  a  man  to  supply  us  with  a 
fowl  and  eggs  and  delicious  fresh 
water.  These  *  Khans'  give  us 
Europeans  a  strange  idea  of  the 
nations  which  from  immemorial 
time  have  erected  and  preserved 
such  harbours  of  refuge  open  to 
every  wayfarer  at  scarcely  above 
an  hour's  journey  from  each  other; 
and  yet,  while  providing  the  inns, 
have  never  dreamed  of  forming 
roads  even  in  the  rudest  and  sim- 
plest manner.  I  had  asked  my 
i:^edmontese  dragoman  Abengo, 
riding  out  of  Jerusalem  near 
Colonia, 

*Why  do  not  the  people 
throw  these  shocking  boulders  oflf 
the  roads  f 

'Of  the  road,  Signora?  They 
always  throw  them  on  it  and  off 
their  fields.' 

*But  has  the  government  nothing 
to  say  in  the  matter? 

*  n  ^ovemo  ?  Cosa  sia  il  governo, 
qui,  Signora? 

My  tent  was  of  course  close  to 
the  mule-track  which  passed  the 
Khan,  and  formed  the  regular 
highway  from  Bevrouth  to  Damas- 
cus. I  had  not  been  long  asleep 
on  my  little  gridiron  of  a  bed  before 
I  was  awakened  by  the  arrival  of  a 
caravan  with  mules  tumbling  over 
the  tent-pegs,  and  a  general  hubbub 
and  chattering  of  Ai-abic.  It  was 
not  very  pleasant,  but  courage  had 
come  in  my  long  wanderings,  and 
neither  that  nor  many  subsequent 
similar  disturbances  prevented  me 
from  rest.  We  rose  early  next 
morning,  and  breakfasted  before 
dawn,  not  too  luxuriously,  in  the 
chill  drizzle,  while  my  tent  was 
struck  and  placed  on  the  mule, 
and  our  liorses  saddled.  Reader, 
do  not  envy  that  luxurious  meal — 
shocking  bread  (dry,  of  course),  two 
eggs,  and  a  cup  of  tea  without 
muk  in  a  tin  cup,  which  possessed 
a  peculiar  flavour  of  its  own,  con- 
tracted (I  could  not  but  surmise) 
from  being  used  as  the  receptacle 
of  Hassan  s  private  store  of  onions ! 
Soon  I  was  on  a  beautiful  young 
cliestnut  which  the  poor  old  fellow 
had  designed  for  his  own  especial 
delight,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  were 
scrambling  up  such  snowy  heights 


as  put  DOtn  tne  norse  s  mettle  ana 
mine  to  the  test.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  unlike  what  we 
call  a  road  than  these  tracks  over 
Lebanon,  to  which  the  worst  of 
Alpine  passes  ever  used  for  mules 
or  horses  is  a  joke.  Mv  journey 
chanced  to  be  at  an  unlucky  mo- 
ment, when  the  snows  were  begin- 
ning to  melt,  but  the  good  summer 
S asses  stni  quite  unattainable, 
'requently  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
formed  our  path,  and  scrambling 
on  foot  over  the  adjacent  heights, 
I  watched  with  amazement  the 
horses  driven  by  Hassan  up  actual 
cataracts  with  rocks  as  high  as 
their  breasts,  the  fine  animals 
clambering  up  them  like  so  many 
cats  in  the  midst  of  the  roar  and 
rush  of  the  waters.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  had  been  making  an 
ill-advised  short  cut,  Hassan  in- 
formed me  there  was  nothing  for 
us  but  to  descend  a  certain  tre- 
mendous declivity  on  which  the 
untracked  snow  lay  thick,  and 
whereon  (as  there  was  no  track  at 
all  down  that  hill-side)  it  was  im- 
possible to  guess  into  what  hollows 
our  horses  might  fall  At  the 
bottom  there  was  a  sharp  ledge 
and  precipice,  on  whicli  the  snow 
could  not  lie,  falling  sheer  into  a 
deep  valley  below.  The  affiair  was 
to  make  our  horses  go  down  to  the 
ledge,  and  there  turn  short,  and 
ride  along  the  edge  till  we  could 
descend  more  safely.  Down  we 
went  in  a  moment  iip  to  the  horse's 
knees,  and  then,  according  to  the 
irregular  rocks  under  us,  to  the 
girths,  the  poor  brutes  floundering 
dn,  and  the  steep  declivity  forcing 
them,  helplessly  tumbling  forward, 
till  in  a  few  moments  we  were  on 
the  ledge  over  the  precipice.  The 
impetus  with  which  we  had  de- 
scended, added  to  my  weight,  ren- 
dered it  apparently  impossible  for 
my  horse  to  stop  himself.  The 
fine  young  creature  knew  his  own 
danger,  however ;  and  as  we  hung 
for  a  few  seconds  on  the  edge,  his 
struggles  were  frantic. 

The  grandeur  of  the  scene  in 
some  of  these  defiles  is  indescri- 
bable. It  does  not  in  the  least 
gartake  of  the  Alpine  character, 
aving   no  pointed  ^aiguilles'  or 
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celestial  *  Jungfraus'  rising  up  over 
the  clouds  into  the  blue  heaven 
like  a  glorified  soul — a  Virgin  in  an 
Assumption  of  Guido.  Lebanon  is 
ah  aged,  hoary  Saint  with  giant 
limbs,  kneeling  upon  earth.  The 
rounded  hills,  the  hollow  cones^re 
all  on  an  enormous  scale.  The 
desolation  of  the  barren  heights 
and  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the 
valleys  surpass  everything  in 
Europe.  Sometimes  in  the  heart 
of  the  great  mountains  a  chasm 
opens  deep  and  dark  as  into  the 
mouth  of  hell,  or  as  the  glimpses 
we  gain  in  God-illumined  hours 
into  the  abysses  of  our  own  sinful 
souls.  And  lo !  the  path  winds 
down  into  the  pit  where,  it  would 
seem,  no  foot  could  tread,  and  the 
sunlight  is  blotted  out,  and  we  go 
deeper  and  deeper,  with  not  a  shrub 
or  blade  of  grass  over  the  barren 
cliffs,  till  in  the  crevices  of  the 
rocks  we  suddenly  find  the  sweet 
wild  hyacinth  and  the  lovely  white 
lily  of  Palestine,  Christ's  chosen 
token  of  the  Father's  love. 

After  many  long  hours  of  alter- 
nate mounting"  and  descending  of 
these  hills  and  vales,  the  traveller 
obtains  a  sight  of  the  Vale  of 
Baalbec  lying  like  a  vast  green 
lake  between  him  and  the  parallel 
chain  of  Anti-Lebanon.  The  effect 
is  very  singular,  the  plain  being 
nearly  flat,  and  the  verdure  of  its 
fields  contrasting  with  the  cliffs  of 
the  mountains,  which  are  of  a  red 
and  even  crimson  hue,  while  the 
summits  are  of  glittering  snow. 

To  confess  the  truth,  this  Valley 
of  the  Haraun  had  no  small  share 
in  luring  me  to  my  present  adven- 
ture. There  had  been  a  time  when 
I  had  read  Paradise  and  the  Peri 
with  all  a  child's  limitless  delight, 
and  still  I  remembered  every  word 
of  it  by  heart,  and  felt  permips  far 
too  little  grown  beyond  tne  longing, 
which  had  once  brought  many  a 
tear,  to  say  like  the  spirit  ascending 
from  that  flowery  plain, 

Joy,  joy  for  ever,  my  task  is  done, 

The  gates  are  passed,  and  Heaven  is  won. 

When  shall  we  all  shake  off  this 
effeminate  yearning  for  peace  and 
bliss,  and  know  that  it  ought 
to  be 
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growing  in  wood  and  field  than 
those  they  see  sickening  in  the 
pollution  of  their  gin-palaces ;  and 
above  all,  that  there  is 

A  great  world  of  light  that  lies 
Behind  all  human  destinies ; 

in  whose  dawning  radiance  the 
most  sordid  existence  may  be  glori- 
fied even  now. 

It  was  rather  a  sad  disenchant- 
ment from  the  visions  which  Para- 
dise and  Hie  Peri  had  awakened, 
which  awaited  me.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  valley  of  Baalbec  late 
m  the  day, after  eight  or  nine  hours' 
hard  riding,  I  found  myself  con- 
stantly repeating 

Now  over  Syria's  land  of  roses 
Softly  the  light  of  eve  reposes, 
And  like  a  glory  the  broad  Sun 
Hangs  over  sainted  Lebanon, 
Whose  head  in  wintry  grandeur  towers 
And  whitens  with  eternal  sleet, 
While  summer  in  a  vale  of  flowers 
Is  sleeping  rosy  at  his  feet. 

Alas  !  nothing  could  be  much  less 
like  a  vale  of  flowers  than  it  was 
at  the  moment  of  my  visit.  The 
com  was  just  sprouting,  but  spring 
had  not  begun,  and  the  contrast  to 
the  carpeted  fields  of  Palestine 
glowing  with  lilies,  and  tulips,  and 
the  yellow  stars  of  Bethlehem,  and 
fields  of  the  red  *  tears  of  Christ,' 
struck  a  chill  to  my  anticipations. 
How  quickly  does  scepticism  set 
in !  I  began  immediately  to  press 
my  audacious  doubts  to  the  most 
frightful  lengths ;  were  there  actu- 
ally such  creatures  as  Peris  at  all  1 
I  explained  the  query  to  poor 
Hassan.  Had  he  heard  of  Peris  1 
Were  there  any  such  beings  ? 

*  Commande,  Signora  ?  Cosa  sono 
Peris  r 

*  A  sort  of  Djinns,  Hassan,  who 
live  on  nothing  but  perfumes,  and 
were  turned  out  of  paradise.' 

*  Oh,  yes !  there  were  all  sorts  of 
Djinns.  The  Signora  will  wait  till 
we  come  to  Baalbec :  there  she  will 
see  the  stones  placed  by  the  Djinns 
in  the  temples  of  the  idols.  None 
but  Djinns  could  have  placed  them, 
they  are  so  large.' 

'Hassan,  I  intend  to  have  my 
tent  pitched  among  the  ruins. 
There  is  shelter  among  them,  I  sup- 
pose, for  you  and  the  muleteer  V 


*  O,  Signora  mia  1  it  is  quite  out 
of  question.  Impossibilel  impos- 
sibile!  There  are  great  black 
vaults ;  Djinns  built  them ;  Djinns 
are  always  going  about  Baalbec.  I 
will  show  the  Signora  a  nice  clean 
locanda  outside  the  ruins  where 
they  wash  every  day.  That  will 
suit  the  Signora.  But  Baalbec  I 
oh  no,  no,  le  rovine ! ,  demonij  ! 
Djinns !' 

*But  men  built  those  ruins,  I 
assure  you,  Hassan.  I  have  read  a 
book  written  at  the  time  when  men 
still  made  such  temples'  (it  was 
needless  to  name  Vitruvius),  *in 
which  the  whole  method  of  raising 
those  huge  stones  is  described.' 

The  Turkish  incredulity  evinced 
at  this  information,  instantly  carried 
me  back  in  memory  to  a  scene  in  the 
pleasant  Northern  Hay  at  Exeter, 
whither  I  had  chanced  to  stray 
during  a  brief  sojourn  in  the 
charming  old  citjr.  I  had  been 
labouring  to  convince  a  group  of 
poor  women  at  work  under  a  tree, 
that  it  was  not  (as  they  averred)  a 
Planet  which  drove  the  unfortunate 
culprits  into  the  neighbouring  jail, 
but  that  planets  were  vast  worlds 
rolling  through  that  summer  even- 
ing sky  over  our  heads,  leaving 
quite  untrammelled  the  freedom  of 
man  to  pick  —  or  not  to  pick- 
pockets. 'Them  as  reads  books,' 
replied  the  spokeswoman,  taking 
the  sense  of  the  meeting  with  a 
glance,  and  summing  up  the  case 
(literally)  from  the  Bench, '  them  as 
reads  books  learns  many  things, 
but  we  knows  it  ^s  a  Planet  as  sends 
them  to  jail  T 

It  is  very  droll  to  see  the  way  in 
which  a  true  Oriental  treats  Eng- 
lish ideas;  the  quiet  superiority 
with  which  he  smiles  at  our  enthu- 
siasm about  old  walls  and  old 
stories  of  idolaters  whose  souls  are 
in  Jehanum,  and  the  ridiciilous 
state  of  fuss  we  display  to  jump 
up  from  our  meals,  and  go  on 
hither  and  thither,  instead  of  sitting 
the  rest  of  the  day  calm  and  cross- 
legged,  enjoying  tobacco  and  exis- 
tence. Hassan  was  a  kind  old 
fellow,  as  considerate  of  my  com- 
fort as  his  comprehension  of  an 
English  lady's  requirements  per- 
mitted     But  his  stoicism  quite 
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put  me  to  the  blush  when  I  men- 
tioned such  trifles  as  that  the  iron 
(in  my  stirrup)  was  entering  into 
my  sole,  and  that  the  absence  of  a 
bar  in  my  gridiron-bed  did  not 
increase  its  suitability  for  repose. 
Whenever  I  was  in  particular  per- 
plexity concerning  the  awftd  pre- 
cipices we  were  descending,  and 
looked  for  Hassan's  aid  to  force 
my  horse  to  attempt  them,  to  a 
certainty  I  saw  him  placidly  rolling 
up  a  pinch  of  Latakia  into  a  ciga- 
rette, striking  his  Ught,  and  pro- 
ceeding unconcernedly  with  a  quiet 
response  to  my  ai)peal :  *  Venga, 
Signora,  non  c'd  pericolo.'  At  last 
we  reached  the  level  plain  through 
cataracts  of  melting  snow.  It  was 
very  cold,  very  bleak,  very  dismal. 
No  signs  of  a  Peri  anywhere. 
Coming  up  to  a  small  ruined  build- 
ing I  inquired, '  Is  that  an  Imaret, 
Hassan  f 

*I  don't  know  what  an  Imaret 
is,  Signora.' 

It  was  disheartening !  The  mule 
was  far  behind ;  so  we  rested  be- 
side the  brook  which  I  had  hoped' 
might  have  been  the  *  small  Imaret's 
rustic  fount  j'  and  some  Maronite 
women  commg  up,  I  began  to 
sketch  them,  and  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  merry  group.  Two 
hours  more  brought  us  to  the  large 
village  of  Zachly. 

The  houses  are  all  of  mud,  with 
flat  roofs  made  of  branches,  and 
covered  by  another  coating  of  mud. 
Inside  they  are  mostly  supported 
by  the  stem  of  a  tree  in  the  middle, 
and  are  divided  into  two  or  three 
chambers.  Along  the  walls  on 
shelves  are  ranged  rows  of  tin 
vessels  just  as  in  our  cottages j  and 
in  the  comers  of  several  i  saw 
wonderfully  elaborate  iron  grates. 
A  recess  in  the  wall  contains  piles 
of  mats  and  the  hard  cushions  of 
raw  cotton,  which  form  alike  chairs, 
sofas,  and  beds.  The  rough  un- 
planed  door,  with  its  wooden  lock, 
and  the  window  half  stuffed  up, 
reminded  me  of  an  Irish  cabin,  a 
similitude  much  enhanced  by  the 
abundant  population  of  fowls,  cats, 
and  dogs,  and,  above  all,  of  lovely 
rosy  little  children.  We  stooped 
outside  the  flrst  tolerable  habita- 
tion, and  asked  leave  of  the  owners 
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was  a  noble-looking  young  man 
with  high  cylindrical  black  cap 
and  black  robe,  and  long  flowing 
brown  hair.  When  it  was  explained 
to  me  he  was  the  priest  (as  I  of 
course  recognised  at  first),  I  made 
him  a  respectful  salutation,  whereat 
he  was  highly  pleased,  and  showed 
« nie  afterwards  all  the  kindness  in 
hispower. 

Having  finished  my  dinner,  and 
given  bits  of  sugar  to  the  children, 
and  bones  to  the  respectable  dog 
of  the  establishment,  who  thence- 
forth constituted  himself  the  sentry 
over  my  camp  (of  one),  I  retired 
into  private  life  by  a  general  salaam 
and  kataherib'  (thank  you),  and 
closed  my  tent-door  for  the  night ; 
not,  however,  from  public  gaze 
could  I  retire  so  easily.  I  had  just 
wound  my  watch,  and  prepared  for 
further  steps  towards  repose,  when 
some  faint  sounds  caused  me  to 
look  up  and  round.  Lo !  through  the 
slit  of  the  tent-door  a  whole  perpen- 
dicular row  of  bright  laughing  girls' 
eyes  were  peering  at  mej  while 
Master  Niddy  and  Miss  Amma,  and 
sundry  other  small  imps,  were  ex- 
tended on  the  ground  poking  their 
funny  little  hands  under  the  fringe 
of  the  tent.  Poor  Niddy!  I  had 
looked  in  vain  for  the  stray  *  babe 
of  Paradise,' 

Among  the  rosy  wild  flowers  playing, 
As  rosy  and  as  wild  as  they. 

Niddy  was  always  playing  with 
Hassan's  cooking  utensils,  to  the 
exasperation  of  that  worthy,  who 
finally  gave  him  a  push  with  the 
portable  kitchen  itself,  whereby 
Niddy  was  sent  howling  away. 
Five  minutes  afterwards,  however, 
he  was  peeping  at  me  as  comically 
as  ever,  and  performing  the  most 
vivacious  pantomime,  whose  moral 
was  *  Do  give  me  another  lump  of 
sugar.'  To  return,  however,  to  my 
evening  reception.  When  it  be- 
came publicly  known  by  the  Court 
Circular  of  ^achly  that  I  was  ac- 
tually going  to  bed,  the  anxiety  of 
my  female  friends  to  inspect  the 
mysteries  of  an  English  toilet  be- 
came overpowering.  One  pretty 
girl  pushed  in  resolutely  through 
the  slit  with  an  offering  of  some  raw 
carrots  as  a  pleasing  evening  re- 


freshment, and  then  a  dozen  fol- 
lowed. *L^,  1^!  Emshi!  emshi! 
salaam.'  (No,  no !  Go  away. 
Peace  be  with  you  !)  It  was  of  no 
sort  of  use.  How  did  I  comb  and 
brush  my  hair?  Was  it  as  long  as 
theirs  1  What  were  the  garments 
of  'Angliss  T  The  thirst  for  useless 
knowledge  for  a  long  time  over- 
came all  other  considerations,  till 
a  vast  amount  of  kissing  had  been 
performed  on  my  hands  and  cheeks  ; 
and  finally,  with  many  a  soft  word 
and  bright  smile,  the  pretty  crea- 
tures took  wing  like  a  flock  of 
pigeons. 

It  rained  that  night  and  in  the 
morning.  Everything  was  damp 
in  my  tent,  and  the  departure  in 
the  cold  grey  dawn  was  anything 
but  pleasant,  save  for  the  kindly 
good-bye  of  the  Maronites,  quite 
astonished  apparently  at  the  receipt 
of  a  moderate  hacksJieesh  in  return 
for  their  hospitality.  I  saw  them 
again  on  my  homeward  journey, 
and  there  obtained  lodging  in  the 
house  of  Helena,  the  weather  being 
terribly  cold  for  tents.  On  that 
occasion  I  saw  more  of  their  simple 
patriarchal  life,  watched  the  baking 
of  their  miserable  bread  (mere  meal 
pancakes  toasted  for  one  minute 
m  a  red-hot  earthen  jar),  and  ac- 
companied them  to  their  vesper 
service  in  their  own  little  chapel. 
As  the  sun  went  down  dver  Leba- 
non the  bell  rang  for  prayers.  We 
had  only  a  few  yards  to  walk  to 
their  small  church,  which  seemed 
to  be  a  sort  of  chapel-of-ease  to  the 
larger  one  a  mile  off  in  the  centre 
of  Zachly.  Imagine  not,  oh  reader, 
that  it  is  to  a  Bath  or  Cheltenham 
chapel-of-ease  to  which  I  was 
conducted,  wherein  to  sit,  in  a 
crimson-cushioned  pew,  *  under 
the  Eev.  Mr.  So-and-so.'  A  quad- 
rangle of  mud  walls,  brown  with- 
out and  whitewashed  within,  a 
flat  roof  of  branches  and  mortar,  a 
post  for  support  in  the  centre,  a 
confessional  at  one  side,  a  little 
lectern,  an  altar  without  crucifix, 
and  only  decorated  by  two  candle- 
sticks, a  jar  of  fresh  daffodils,  some 
poor  prints,  and  a  blue  tea-cup  for 
sacramental  plate,  a  little  cottage- 
window  into  which  the  setting  sun 
was  shining  softly;  such  was  the 
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chapel  of  Zachly.      A   few    men 
knelt  to  the  left,  a  few  women  to 
the  right ;  in  front  of  the  altar  was 
a  group  of  children,  also  kneeling, 
and  waiting  to  take  their  part  in 
the  service.    At  the  lectern  stood 
the  noble  figure  of  young  Papas 
Salieh .  leaning   on     one    of    the 
crutches   which    in    all  Eastern 
churches  are  provided  to  relieve 
the  fatigue  of  the  attendants,  who, 
like  Abraham,  *  worship  leaning  on 
the  top  of   a  staff.'     Beside  the 
Papas  stood  a  ragged  but  intelli- 
gent little  acolyte,  who    chanted 
very  well,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lectern  was  an  aged  peasant, 
who  also  took  his  part.  The  prayers 
were  of  course  umntelligible  to  me, 
being  in  Arabic ;  but  I  recognised 
in  the  Gospel  the  chapter  of  genea- 
logies in  Luke,  over  whose  hard 
names  the  priest  helped  his  friend 
quite  unaffectedly.     The  reading 
over.  Papas  Salieh   took    off  his 
black  and  red  cap,  and  kneeling, 
before  the  altar,  commenced  another 
chanted  prayer,  while  the  women 
beside  me  bowed  till  they  kissed 
the  ground  in  Eastern  prostration, 
beating  their  breasts  so  as  quite  to 
startle  me.    The  group  of  children 
made  the  responses  at  intervals,  and 
then  the  priest  blessed  us,  and  the 
simple  service  was  over,    having 
occupied   about   twenty  minutes. 
While    we    were    departing,    the 
Papas  seated  himself  in  the  con- 
fessional^ and  a  man  went  imme- 
diately into  the   penitent's  place 
beside  him.    There  was  something 
very  affecting  to  me  in  this  poor 
little  church  of  clay,  with  its  hum- 
ble   efforts    at    cleanliness,    and 
flowers,  and  music,  all  built  and 
adorned  by  the  worshippers'  own 
hands,  and  served  by  the  young 
peasant  priest,  doubtless  the  son 
and  brother  of  some  of  his  own 
flock. 

[These  recollections  were  written 
originally  in  Greece,  immediately 
after  the  little  scenes  to  which  they 
refer.  As  I  prepare  them  now  for 
the  press,  it  is  with  a  pang  I  re- 
trace the  memory  of  that  innocent 
village,  the  gentle  playful  groups 
that  gathered  round  me,  the  church 
where  the  stranger's  heart  ascen- 
ded with  theirs  to  tiie  common 
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life,  and  we  sped  onward  as  fast  as 
our  Syrian  steeds  would  bear  us. 
About  two  miles  from  the  city 
itseK,  I  was  suddenly  attracted  by 
a  singular  building.  It  consisted  of 
eight  columns  of  beautiful  polished 
red  granite,  but  divested  of  their 
capitals,  and  surmounted  by  only 
a  rude  architrave  of  plain  stones  so 
as  to  form  an  octagon.  One  inter- 
columniation  was  filled  by  the 
usual  Moslem  niche  indicating  the 
direction  of  the  Kaaba.  It  was 
clear  this  was  one  of  the  conunon 
pieces  of  Arab  architecture,  where- 
in they  plundered  the  materials  of 
other  temples  to  erect  mosques  for 
themselves.  There  is  something 
in  this  practice  curiously  akin  to 
certain  naoral  thievings  and  bor- 
rowings in  their  own  and  other 
sects.  Mahomet  himself  had  made 
of  the  traditional  part  of  the  creed 
of  Arabia  a  mere  patchwork,  stolen 
from  Jews  and  Christians.  In  our 
own  time  there  are  modem  sects 
and  churches  which  are  constantly 
robbing  from  earlier  faiths  their 

Srayers  and  rituals,  maiminff,  and 
isplacing,  and  barbarously  build- 
ing them  into  new  forms,  just  as 
the  Arabs  did  the  blocks  out  of 
the  temples  of  their  predecessors. 
Surely  such  practices  must  ever 
mark  the  absence  of  the  true  in- 
spiration alike  of  art  and  of  reli- 
gious sentiment]  It  is  at  best  a 
dead  and  negative  creed  which 
does  not  blossom  out  spontane- 
ously in  its  own  appropriate  cultus 
of  prayer  and  praise;  and  with 
proper  time  and  opportunity  in  all 
the  forms  of  Art, — architecture,  and 
poetry,  and  painting,  and  music.  I 
have  neard  a  grand  old  liturgy- 
mutilated  and  'improved'  to  suit 
the  advanced  theology  of  a  people, 
till  every  feeling  was  pained  as 
by  false  variations  on  some  dear 
old  tune,  and  after  it  the  prayer  of 
the  preacher  himself,  poured  out 
warm  from  his  Hving  heart  full 
of  love  and  faith,  seemed  as  if  it 
belonged  to  another  age  than  that 
of  the  liturgy!  It  was  as  if  one 
beheld  growing  together  the  luxu- 
riant beech  and  chestnuts  of  our 
time,    and    the    stern,    dark   old 


pines  of  the  era  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures !  The  reformers  of  the  world, 
it  would  seem,  ought  to  proceed 
in  a  far  different  way.  Surely  they 
should  take  the  spirit  of  all  that 
in  the  past  is  true  and  holy,  and 
leave  the  mere  formal  blocks  of 
myth  and  cultus  to  lie  where  they 
have  fallen ;  never  despised,  never 
desecrated,  only  disused;  visited 
and  studied  with  a  sacred  and 
tender  interest,  but  not  forced  into 
unnatural  service.  We  should  fol- 
low the  example  of  the  Crusaders 
who  saw  the  fanes  of  Cairo,  and 
carried  the  idea  of  their  grandeur 
into  their  own  lands  and  their 
own  faith,  and  built  Rouen,  and 
York,  and  Strasbourg,  and  Milan, 
with  the  arches  of  the  Gama  Taloon 
and  the  mosque  of  Hassan.^ 

Another  half-hour  and  I  was  in 
the  promised  *  locanda,'  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Baalbec — a  large  collection 
of  mud  cabins  of  the  humblest  sort, 
lying  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  ruins.  My  *  apartment'  was 
a  separate  cabin,  consisting  of  one 
large  whitewashed  room,  with  a 
post  in  the  middle  and  two  vast 
apertures  in  the  waU,  scarcely  to 
be  called  'windows,'  inasmuch  as 
they  were  wholly  'without  form 
and  void,'  so  f a'r  as  shape  or  win- 
dow frames  were  concerned.  Hardlv 
had  I  time  to  dismount  and  walk 
in  when  a  clean  mat  was  thrown 
on  the  floor,  and  then  a  cotton  mat- 
tress and  a  large  pile  of  cushions, 
while  a  great  hot  'tandour'  or 
charcoal  was  brought  from  an  ad- 
joining house  and  placed  beside  me. 
The  luxury  I  felt  in  resting  my 
stiffened  and  frozen  limbs  thus 
comfortably,  made  me  draw  an  un- 
favourable comparison  between 
chairs  and  divans,  and  also  between 
fireplaces  in  our  hotels,  which  take 
an  hour  before  they  b^n  to  smoke, 
and  the  charcoal- pans  of  the  South, 
which  can  be  carried  about  ready 
lighted. 

A  little  warmed  and  restored,  I 
took  the  master  of  the  locanda  to 
show  me  the  way  about  the  ruins, 
and  then  directed  him  to  leave  me 
in  peace  till  dark.  Wonderful 
hours  they  were,  that  day  and  a 


*  Both  erected  seyeral  centuries  before  the  pointed  arch  was  used  in  Christendom. 
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attest  its    surprising  richness.    I 
climbed   up   a    shattered  stair  to 
the  summit  of  the  Saracenic  wall 
which   here    bounds   the    ruined 
city;   and  there   below,    through 
an    opening  in  the  massive  ma- 
sonry, lay  the  liviiig  world— the 
glittering  brook,  a  group  of  almond 
trees  in  blossom,  the  village,  the 
beautiful  mosque,  and  Anti-Leba- 
non with  his  crown  of  snow.     It 
was  a  sort  of  shock  to  look  out 
on  the  world  of  the  living  from 
the   city    of    the  dead,  so    com- 
pletely do  these  ruins  engross  our 
souls.    Only  beyond  the  almond- 
trees  was  one  vestige  more  of  the 
elder  city — an    exquisite    circular 
temple,  with  its  colonnade  of  six 
Cormthian  columns  and  the  archi- 
traves re-curved  inwards  from  co- 
lumn to  column — one  of  the  love- 
liest gems  of  ancient  architecture. 
The  second  day  of  my  visit  I  went 
to  see  this   temple,  and  also  the 
Saracenic  mosque,  built  as  usual  of 
pillars  taken  from  other  temples, 
and  arranged  like  that  of  Mecca 
round  a  large  quadrangle,  double 
on  three  sides,  and  quadruple  on 
that  next  the  Kaaba.    From  the 
capitals  of  the  pillars  spring  pointed 
arches  of  very  elegant  form.    The 
roof  which  they  supported  is  all 
fallen  down;    the    grand    marble 
fountain   in   the    centre    of    the 
mosque  is  all  broken  and  shattered, 
and  the  roots  of  the  great  plane- 
tree    which    overshadows   it   are 
breaking  up  the  beautiful  pave- 
ment.   What  double  desolation  is 
here! — ^the  fragments  of  heathen 
shrines  built  into  this  once  statelv 
fane  of  Islam,  and  then,  when  both 
races  of  worshippers  have  passed 
away,  ruin  left  to  work  his  will ! 
Truly,  I  thought, 

Our  little  systems  have  their  day. 
They  have  their  day  and  cease  to  be ; 
They  are  but  broken  lights  from  Thee, 
And  Thou,  oh  Lord,  art  more  than  they ! 

Walking  up  the  vaUey  I  came  to 
a  different  scene — ^the  source  of  the 
lonely  little  brook  which  sings  for 
ever  round  desolate  Baalbec.  There 
are  here  ruins  of  splendid  Moslem 
palaces  and  white  marble  fountains 
standing  in  the  soft  green  grass 


and  crystal  water.  Luxuriant 
weeping  willows  hang  over  tlie 
stream.  Everything  here  is  calm, 
soft,  and  sweet ;  lonely  and  sad, 
indeed,  and  yet  most  beautiful. 
Over  the  willow  branches  hung 
masses  of  mistletoe,  which  I  ga- 
thered with  the  thought  how 
strange  it  was  that  we,  whose  pro- 
genitors had  reverenced  that  plant 
when  Baalbec  was  in  its  glory, 
should  find  it  living  here  now  when. 
Baalbec  is  dead,  and  we,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  barbarians,  are  'the 
heirs  of  all  the  ages,  in  the  foremost 
files  of  Time.'  A  beautiful  emblem 
truly  was  the  mistletoe  growing  on 
our  royal  English  oaks:  the  oak 
was  Hesus,  *  the  God,  greatest  and 
best,'  strongest  and  ever-during; 
and  the  mistletoe  was  Man,  weak 
and  poor,  but  living  in  Him, 
and  clinging  to  His  everlasting 
arms, 

I  saw  these  Moslem  ruins,  how- 
ever, only  on  my  second  day  in 
Baalbec;  the  first  was  all  spent 
alone  in  the  City  of  the  Dead.  I 
turned  away  from  the  view  of  the 
outer  world,  and  descending  the 
walls,  explored  yet  further  into  the 
ruins  beyond  what  my  guide  had 
i!ndicated — ^the  most  awful  part  of 
all,  the  huge  subterranean  vaults 
which  underlie  half  the  city.  The 
meaning  of  these  extraordinary 
places  I  cannot  pretend  to  surmise. 
They  are  too  dark  for  roads,  and 
far  too  splendid  for  cloacae.  Most 
of  them  are  built  of  stones  about 
six  feet  high  (admirably  hewn,  like 
everything  in  Baalbec),  two  ranges 
forming  the  walls.  Upon  these 
rests  a  projecting  cornice  of  massive 
stone,  and  from  this  springs  the 
lofty  rounded  arch  of  the  vaults. 
At  intervals  of  about  twenty  yards 
there  are  carved  in  high  relief  on 
the  keystones  of  the  arch,  half- 
figures  of  Astarte,  or  some  other 
female  goddess,  gazing  down  with 
strange,  solemn  looks  on  the 
intruder  in  those  twilight  realms. 
It  is  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  awful  than  these  vast 
sepulchral  corridors,  into  which 
the  daylight  only  enters  glimmering 
from  the  half-underground  openings 
at  the  end  of  such  of   them  as 
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emerge  at  all  into  the  upper  air. 
Several  of  them  are  at  right  angles 
to  these,  crossing  from  one  to 
another  at  some  hundred  yards 
from  the  entrance.  In  one  of  them 
I  saw,  high  up  in  the  second  range 
of  stones,  an  opening  leading  into 
an  abyss  of  darlmess.  Another  mag- 
nificent portal,  carved  in  all  the 
Corinthian  richness  of  decoration, 
led  me  into  what  seemed  a  loftier, 
vaster  vault  than  the  others.  I 
pursued  it  a  dozen  paces  in  the 
utter  darkness,  but  who  would 
dare  go  on  1  The  dead  silence,  the 
thick  darkness,  and  oppressive  air 
of  these  sepulchral  vaults — sepul- 
chres, it  might  be,  under  a  Dead 
City— are  wholly  indescribable  in 
their  awe.  I  wandered  from  one 
to  another,  and  entered,  as  I  could 
bear,  through  doors  which  seemed 
like  portals  of  Dante's  Hell ;  till 
the  sense  of  awe  became  almost 
horror,  and  I  could  endure  no 
more. 

Last  of  all,  I  returned  to  the 
Temple  of  Baal  to  spend  there  the 
closing  hours  of  the  evening.  Prints 
and  sketches  must  have  made 
most  readers  acquainted  with  this 
sublime  building,  its  huge  walls 
still  perfect,  its  colonnade  of  enor- 
mous pillars  still  half  standing, 
and  its  inner  portal  of  unapproach- 
able magnificence,  with  its  oroken 
architrave  and  keystone  hanging 
fallen  half  way  from  its  place.  The 
broad  lintel  itself  bears  a  beautiful 
bas-relief  of  an  eagle  armed  with  a 
thunderbolt,  hovering,  as  it  would 
seem,  over  the  head  of  the  entering 
worshipper.  The  view  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  temple  from  this  door- 
way is  probably  tne  finest  remaining 
of  any  of  the  ancient  world.  The 
roof  is  utterly  gone  (it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  hypsetnral),  but  the 
walls  stand  nearly  perfect  to  their 
full  height,  and  the  ranges  of  co- 
lumns and  pilasters  with  which  they 
are  faced,  retain  all  their  beauty. 
Even  the  place  where  the  statue  of 
the  god  must  have  stood  can  easily 
be  traced.  A  great  stone  lying  over- 
turned on  the  spot  was  probably 
its  pedestal.  It  always  takes  time 
for  the  effect  of  grandeur  to  sink 
into  our  minds.    Beauty  we  discern 
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Does  not  the  deepest  and  noblest  self-same  faith  and  hope  in  God 
of  all  modem  poems,  the  last  word  and  His  Law  and  its  great  final 
of   our   philosophy,   breathe   the     fulfilment? 

That  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves, 
One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 
And  one  far-off,  divine  event 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves  ! 

FrAI^ CES  P.  COBBE. 


KING  AILILL'S  DEATH. 
(Circa  A.D.  550.) 

I  KNOW  who  won  the  peace  of  God — 
The  old  Kmg  Ailill  of  the  Bann, 
Who  fought  beyond  the  Iri8h  sea 
All  day  against  a  western  clan. 

Then  he  was  routed :  in  the  flight 
He  said  to  his  pale  charioteer — 

'  Look  back,  the  slaughter,  is  it  great  P 
The  slayers,  are  they  drawing  near  ?' 

TheTnan  looked  back :  the  west- wind  blew 
Dead  clansmen's  hair  against  his  face : 

Ho  hftard  the  war-shoot  of  his  foes, 
The  death-cry  of  his  ruined  race. 

The  foes  came  darting  from  the  height 
Like  pine-trees  down  a  swollen  fall : 

Like  heaps  of  hay  in  flood  his  clan 
Swept  on  or  sank — ^he  saw  it  all. 

And  said, '  The  slaughter  is  full  great. 
But  we  may  still  be  saved  by  flight.': 

Then  groaned  the  King :  '  No  sin  of  theirs 
Falls  on  my  people  here  to-night — 

*  No  sin  of  theirs,  but  sin  of  mine, 

For  I  was  of  the  evil  kings, 
Unrighteous,  wrathful,  hurling  down 
To  death  or  shame  all  weaker  things. 

*  Draw  rein  and  turn  the  chariot  round : 

My  face  against  the  foemen  bend : 
When  I  am  seen  and  slain,  mayhap 
The  slaughter  of  my  tribe  will  end.* 

They  drew  and  turned.     Down  came  the  foe : 
The  King  fell  cloven  on  the  sod : 

The  slaughter  then  was  stayed,  and  so 
King  Ailill  won  the  peace  of  God. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

A  BOLD  FBONT. 


I  HAVE  often  pondered  whether 
the  Marble  Bnde  was  marble  aU 
through;  whether  that  astonished 
bridegroom  whose  betrothal  in  the 
tennis-court  was  so  un^ardedly 
brought  about,  took  sufficient  pains 
to  thaw  the  stone-cold  lady  who  was 
good  enough  to  chill  his  uncomfort- 
able couch.  Is  he  the  only  gallant 
who  has  placed  a  ring  on  the  finger  of 
an  Image — ^ajr,  and  round  the*  finger 
curve  itself  so  inflexibly  that  the  rin^ 
would  never  come  off  again  1  And 
should  he  not  have  endeavoured 
more  diligehtljr  to  penetrate  the 
outward  insensibility  that  resisted 
him,  and  to  discover  the  living, 
loving  woman,  warm  within  that 
seeming  statue-bride  ? 

I  don't  think  that  Ada  Latimer 
was  flint  to  the  very  centre.  I  have 
my  doubts  that  the  ovier^  mistrusted 
hugely,  and  so  misrepresented,  the 
inner  woman,  and  I  am  not  satis- 
fied in  my  own  mind  that  people 
usually  take  infinite  pains  to  avoid 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  them. 
Truth  lo  tell,  Ada's  self-imposed 
penance  began  to  grow  very  irk- 
some. It  was  one  thing  to  resolve 
that  there  could  be  nothing  in 
common  between  herself  and  this 
dangerous  fascination,  and  another 
to  resign  altogether  even  the  merit 
of  resisting  its  influence.  Whilst 
she  knew  he  was  watching  for  her 
at  every  turn,  and  thinking  of  her 
every  nour  in  the  day.  it  was 
neither  difficult  nor  altogether 
without  a  morbid  gratification  of 
its  own,  to  disappoint  and  torment 
him,  and  glory  m  the  firmness  and 
good  sense  that  could  thus  triumph 
over  temptation ;  but  when  he  was 
gone  out  of  town  and  far  away, 
when  he  was  surrounded  by  scenes 
and  people  with  whom  she  had 
nothing  to  do ;  when  it  was  his  turn 
to  be  rational  and  strong-minded, 
and  alive  to  his  own  interests,  how 
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unworthy,  she  ought  to  hate  him ; 
she  toould  hate  him  !  No ;  she 
would  hate  herself  for  loving  him 
through  it  all. 

Then  she  reflected  this  was  worse 
and  worse.  Virtually,  was  he  not 
even  now  another's?  Miss  Jones 
had  said  he  was  engaged  to  marry 
his  cousin ;  she  had  herself  seen 
the  note  to  *  dearest  Gertrude.'  He 
could  not  but  be  devoted  to  such  a 
girl  as  that,  thought  poor  Mrs. 
Latimer;  so  handsome,  so  clever, 
so  fluent. — ^above  all,  so  high-bred. 
It  would  indeed  be  his  saving  to 
make  such  a  marriage.  It  could 
not  but  turn  out  well,  and  no  one 
would  be  more  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
his  welfare  than  herself.  Yes, 
night  and  morning  she  would  pray 
on  her  knees  for  his  happiness. 
Such  an  interest,  at  least,  was 
allowable ;  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  that ! 

So  having  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, Ada  bethought  herself  it 
was  her  bounden  duty  to  re-com- 
mence the  music-lessons  in  Bel- 
grave-square  forthwith.  She  would 
take  a  double  interest  in  Lady 
Gertrude  now :  and  if  it  should  so 
chance  that  tne  bridegroom-elect 
came  in  whilst  the  instruction  was 
going  on,  why  it  was  a  proper 
punishment  to  undergo  for  the 
dreams  she  had  permitted  herself, 
and  it  would  besides  be  an  excel- 
lent test  by  which  she  might  prove 
the  purity  of  her  own  feelings  and 
the  firmness  of  her  resolutions. 
Also  she  deserved  some  indulgence 
for  her  late  self-denial,  and  she 
could  not  but  admit  that  she  would 
like  to  see  him,  if  only  once  again, 
for  the  last  time.  If  this  desire 
was  weak  and  wrong,  she  alone 
would  have  to  pay  the  penalty ;  no 
one  else  could  imagine  what  it 
.  would  cost  her.  Surely  if  she  chose 
to  purchase  the  gratification  at  so 
high  a  price,  she  was  entitled  to  do 
so ;  and  then^  it  was  to  be  positively 
for  the  last  time  ! 

Ay,  those  last  times  are  very 
fatal.  It  is  not  the  *  first  step'  that 
costs  so  much;  it  is  the  'once 
again,'  the  additional  stone  imposed 
that  breaks  down  the  whole  fabric. 
A  gambler  wins  such  a  sum  of 


scarcely  calculated  on,  but  he  can- 
not leave  the  table  without  one 
more  throw,  he  must  try  'just  once 
again.'  Fortune  shakes  her  head 
and  he  loses,  so  he  goes  on  to  re- 
trieve that  single  false  step,  to  re- 
gain the  status  antey  which  nobody 
ever  did  yet  or  ever  will,  and  little 
by  little  his  winnings  disappear, 
and  he  rises  from  the  table  m  far 
worse  plight  than  he  sat  down.  A 
tumbler  repeats  the  arduous  somer- 
sault for  wnicli  he  is  celebrated  in 
the  profession,  to  the  admiration 
of  applauding  hundreds,  in  won- 
drous succession.  Breathless  and 
exhausted,  but  fired  by  the  loud 
encores^  he  tempts  the  sawdust 
'  once  again,'  and  breaks  his  nec^ 
It  was  by  going  *  once  again'  to  the 
well  the  hapless  pitcher  became  a 
proVferb.  It  is  by  listening  *once 
again'  to  the  vows  whispered  at 
that  resort,  the  village  maiden's 
heart  shares  the  same  fate.  Depend 
upon  it,  Don  Quixote  was  right. 
When  he  had  tried  the  strength  of 
his  pasteboard  helmet  by  cleaving 
it  in  twain  with  one  stroke  of  his 
good  sword,  he  mended  the  battered 
headpiece,  carefully  and  delibe- 
rately enough,  but  he  abstained 
from  proving  it  *  once  again !' 

So  Mrs.  Latimer  resolved  to 
write  to  Lady  Gertrude  and  tell  her 
the  cold  was  better,  and  appoint  a 
future  time  for  the  re-commence- 
ment of  the  lessons;  and  to  this 
she  was  the  more  disposed  from  the 
fact  of  her  having  an  engagement 
to  sing  at  the  last  morning  concert 
of  the  season.  Of  course,  if  she 
could  undertake  the  latter  she  was 
bound  to  fulfil  the  former  duty  • 
and  if  truth  must  be  told,  she  haa 
rather  set  her  heart  upon  this  pub- 
lic display  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  was  the  day  after  her  visit 
to  the  Opera  (a  rare  amusement  for 
Ada,  and  we  have  seen  how  she 
enjoyed  it !) — it  would  probably  be 
crowded  by  those  admirers  of 
music  who  could  not  obtain  sudi 
another  indulgence  of  their  tastes 
till  next  year.  She  ought  not  to 
neglect  such  an  opportunity,  for  the 
favour  of  the  musical  world  (she 
thought  rather  bitterly)  was  the 
very  bread  she  ate.    Also  she  was 
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to  sing  a  certain  song  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken,  and — it  was 
iust  possible  Gilbert  Orme  might 
be  there  to  hear  it.  You  see  how 
successfully  Mrs.  Latimer's  self- 
discipline  went  on.  You  see  how 
easy  it  is  to  warn  the  tide  of  human 
feelings — '  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go, 
and  no  farther.'  How  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say  to  yourself,  *  I  loill 
cease  to  care,'  to  become  completely 
indifferent.  What  a  ductile  mstru- 
ment  is  this  human  heart  of  ours, 
which  responds  so  harmoniously  to 
our  better  judgment  and  our  will ; 
from  which  we  can  evoke  whatso- 
ever tones  we  desire,  and  which  we 
can  tune  as  we  would  a  pianoforte 
or  a  harp,  and  never  fear  that  a 
chord  may  be  strung  to  too  high  a 
pitch,  and  so  break  once  for  aU. 
Oh !  it  is  a  goodly  life  this  inner 
life,  when  we  strive  to  regulate  it 
for  ourselves!  So  calm,  so  inde- 
pendent, so  ignorant  of  misgivings 
and  remorse,  so  full  of  self-reliance 
and  self-content!  If  you  cannot 
rule  your  voice,  Mrs.  Latimer,  more 
deftly  than  your  feelings,  there  will 
be  no  small  discord  in  the  tune  you 
have  set  yourself  to  sing.  If  your 
notes  are  to  be  no  steadier  than 
your  nerves,  you  had  better  make 
your  excuses  at  once,  and  sit  you 
aown  in  silence  before  it  is  too 
late. 

She  dressed,  however,  as  usual, 
for  the  ordeal.  I  have  my  own 
suspicions  that  she  took  more  than 
ordinary  pains  with  her  toilet.  Of 
course  when  a  sacrifice  is  to  be 
made,  it  is  no  use  to  depreciate  its 
value ;  and  what  daughter  of  Eye 
would  wish  to  look  ner  worst  in 
the  eyes  of  a  man  who  was  to  see 
her  for  the  last  time  1  It  was  no 
difficult  task  to  adorn  Ada  Lati- 
mer. She  emerged  from  her  dreary 
lodging  fresh  and  radiant,  as  you 
may  see  a  rose  that  has  been  raised 
by  some  floral  enthusiast  in  a  two- 
pair  back,  competing  for  fragrance 
and  colouring  with  the  pride  of 
the  garden.  She  took  her  place 
in  her  hired  brougham  with  a 
gentle  dignity  that  the  finest  lady 
m  London  might  have  copied,  and 
the  very  reprobate  who  drove  it 
ceased  to  ponder  on  the  price  of 
oats  or  the  charms  of  beer,  and  felt 
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cold,  smooth,  polished  marble  out- 
side :  sore  aud  bleeding  and  quiver- 
ing within. 

And  yet  she  was  sorry,  too,  when 
it  was  over — ^when  the  rooms  were 
emptying  fast  and  people  began^  to 
talk  and  greet  each  other,  criti- 
cising the  performances  aloud,  and 
it  was  time  to  go  away.  She  had 
not  known  before  how  keenly  she 
must  have  prized  the  chance  of 
seeing  him  here  for  the  last  time : 
and  now  she  had  seen  him  ana 
there  was  nothing  more,  Ada 
b^an  to  think  that  the  blank  cer- 
tainty to  which  she  had  looked  for- 
ward as  such  a  relief  was  worse 
than  all  the  hopes  and  fears  and 
jealousies  and  seli-rex)roaches  of  her 
past  conflict.  Well,  it  was  done  at 
last,  and  there  was  an  end  of  it. 

A  faltering  step  approached  her 
as  she  reached  her  brougham.  How 
could  he  tell  that  was  hers  amongst 
all  the  others  1  A  manly  hand  that 
trembled  visibly  as  it  was  put  for- 
ward clasped  her  own,  and  a  kind, 
sorrowful  face  looked  down  at  her 
whilst  she  stammered  out  an  in- 
coherent greeting,  and  with  a 
woman's  natural  impulse  for  flight 
ensconced  herself  in  her  carriage. 
Gilbert  was  no  consummate  actor, 
and,  considering  his  opportunities, 
no  experienced  Lovelace  j  but  1 
doubt   if   the   highest   histrionic 

i)owers  and  the  profoundest  know- 
edge  of  the  sex  could  have  availed 
him  as  did  the  simple  sentence 
which  told  his  misgivings  and  his 
regrets. 

*  I  was  afraid  you  had  quite  for- 
gotten me.  I  began  to  think  I 
should  never  see  you  again.' 

What  was  Ada's  reply  she  never 
knew  to  her  dying  day.  I  think  he 
might  have  got  into  the  brougham 
then  and  there,  and  so  driven  away 
with  her  into  Fairyland,  and  she 
would  only  have  been  too  happy, 
but  another  carriage  was  waiting 
to  come  up,  hers  must  move  off  or 
be  annihilated,  and  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  neither  of  them 
spoke  another  syllable. 

Only  as  sbe  turned  the  comer  of 
the  street  he  bowed  to  the  fair  face 
blushing  as  it  leaned  forward  for 
another  look;   and  although  the 


gesture  might  but  have  been 
curiosity  on  her^  side  and  common 
courtesy  on  his,  they  felt  they 
belonged  to  each  other  once  more. 
So  all  the  good  resolutions  va- 
nished at  one  touch  of  a  hand,  at 
half-a-dozen  words  from  a  well- 
known  voice  •  and  there  are  people 
who  can  deliberately  avow  that 
one  such  minute  (for  these  electric 
aflinities  require  a  very  few  seconds 
to  combine)  is  an  equivalent  for 
weeks  and  months  of  longing  and 
watching  and  weary  misgivings 
and  bitter  mistrust.  There  are 
people  calling  themselves  rational 
beings  who  can  determine  with  all 
their  energies  that  they  will  never 
speak  to  nor  so  much  as  think  of 
each  other  again,  that  their  mutual 
usage  is  unbearable,  their  injuries 
irremediable,  their  positive  dislike 
at  last  insurmountable,  and  yet 
who  can  change  as  instantaneously 
as  do  the  figures  in  a  magic  lan- 
tern; and  because  one  hints  'I 
haven't  forgotten  jrou,'  and  the 
other  whispers  ^I  didn't  mean  to 
be  unkind,'  can  load  themselves 
again  with  the  fetters  they  had 
voted  so  galling,  ten  times  heavier 
now,  you  may  be  sure,  and  rejoice 
exceedingly  in  their  return  to  cap- 
tivity once  more. 

The  man  who  had  been  six^ 
years  in  the  Bastile  found  hia 
liberty  so  irksome  that  he  prayed 
to  be  taken  back  to  hia  celL  and 
died  of  a  broken  heart  to  learn 
that  it  had  been  destroyed.  What 
was  liberty  to  him — ^what  is  she  to 
any  of  us  1  We  make  a  great  fuss 
about  her,  and  erect  statues  to  her, 
and  prate  about  her  being  '  the  air 
we  breathe — ^if  we  have  it  not  we 
die ;'  but  we  dont  die,  and  we  don't 
really  care  a  pin  about  our  liberty. 
What  we  like  is  a  despotism — ^an 
iron  despotism  that  we  have  raised 
up  for  ourselves,  and  we  elect  to 
grovel  under  it,  and  grumble  at  it 
and  hug  our  chains  tighter  and 
tighter  the  while.  Yes,  there  is 
many  a  heart  that  incarcerates  it- 
self in  a  bastile  of  its  own  con- 
struction, till  it  owns  no  kindred 
with  the  outer  world,  and  has  no 
resource  left  but  to  break  and 
perish  with  the  ruins  of  its  prison^ 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 
'keeping  afloat.' 

The  London  season  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  like  the  dying 
notes  of  a  musical-box,  gaiety  after 
gaiety  took  place  at  longer  inter- 
vals and  with  obviously  failing 
energy.  Shutters  had  begun  to 
appear  in  the  first-floor  windows  of 
well-known  houses,  and  more  than 
one  scaffolding  was  already  up  for 
the  repairs  and  decorations  that 
should  be  completed  against  next 
year.  The  trees  in  the  Park  were 
acquiring  that  arid,  uncomfortable, 
and  thirsty  look  which  none  but 
London  trees  ever  put  on,  and  the 
youn^  ladies  still  left  were  getting 
so  pale  and  jaded  that  the  philan- 
thropist felt  quite  concerned  lest 
their  roses  should  never  bloom 
again*  Misguided  man !  He  little 
knew  what  a  fortnight's  sea-breezes 
at  Cowes  could  do,  or  a  few  quiet 
rides  and  drives  about  the  shady 
country  place,  with  its  out-of-door 
enjoyments  and  early  hours,  where 
napa  assumed  gaiters  and  a  white 
hat  once  more,  and  mamma,  always 
busy,  rustled  about  in  faded  dresses 
and  circumscribed  crinoline,  whilst 
self  and  sisters  rejoiced  in  the  broad 
brims  and  gardening-gloves  of  a 
coquetry  none  the  less  attractive 
for  its  apparent  simplicity.  Yes;  a 
few  showers  of  rain,  a  cooling 
breeze  or  two,  soon  bring  back  the 
bloom  and  the  freshness  to  our 
English  roses,  always  supposing 
there  is  no  worm  feeding  at  the 
core.  But  indeed  it  was  Mgh  time 
to  ^et  them  out  of  the  dusty  streets 
and  squares  to  their  own  native 
flower-beds  once  more.  Even  the 
environs  of  London  seemed  to 
sympathize  with  the  worn-out, 
d^ea-up,  exhausted  appearance  of 
the  metropolis.  The  grass  in 
Richmond  Park  was  burnt  to  a 
gamboffe  tint,  whilst  the  frequent 
pic-nics  of  which  beautiful  Bushey 
had  been  the  scene,  left  its  smootn 
sward  covered  with  broken  bottles 
and  brown  paper. 

The  Crystal  Palace  was  no  longer 
an  attractive  lounge  for  people 
warm  enough  already  without  the 
process  of  forcing  under  elass,  and 
who  except  ministers  would  dine  at 
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A  man  can  bear  ruin  well  enough 
when  it  has  come,  but  the  impend- 
ing crash  would  make  a  saint 
peevish  and  irritable. 

*  Stuff!'  he  said.  *I  met  Sir 
Andrew  Lombard  at  Lloyd's  yester- 
day, and  he  asked  me  half-a-dozen 
questions  about  this  business  of 
Sloper  in  Philadelphia.  I  must 
show  him  that  such  a  flea-bite  as 
that  cannot  affect  Jones  and  Co. 
Faith!  he  shall  have  as  good  a 
dinner  here  a^  he  could  get  at  the 
Mansion-house.  Put  him  down, 
Bella ;  put  him  down.  Sir  Andrew 
and  Lady  Lombard ;  and  we'll  have 
a  sound  man  or  two  to  meet  them. 
There's  Plumber,  he  can't  be 
worth  less  than  half-a-million ;  and 
Stirling  Brothers,  we'll  have  'em 
both;  and  old  Solomons  the  Jew, 
only  no  pork,  Bella,  mind  that;  the 
last  time  he  dined  here  we  had 
sucking-pig  in  the  second  course, 
and  he  ate  the  half  of  it  before  he 
found  it  out.' 

The  girl  cam  e  round  to  her  father's 
chair,  and  seated  herself  on  one  of 
its  arms,  leaning  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  looking  into  his  face 
with  rising  colour,  and  her  eyes  full 
of  tears. 

*Papa,'  she  said,  *I  wish  you 
would  let  me  speak  to  you  as  I 
used  to  do.  Dear  papa,  I  am  not 
80  young  now ;  I  am  nearly  twenty ; 
and  I  think  I  have  as  much  sense 
as  other  girls  of  my  age.' 

He  began  to  look  alarmed.  What 
was  coming?  had  she  heard  any- 
thing more  of  those  losses  which  it 
had  been  his  study  to  keep  secret 
from  herl  The  bitterest  drop, 
perhaps,  in  his  cup  was  this  gradual 
withdrawal  of  confidence  between 
parent  and  child.  Of  course  he 
spoke  roughly,  if  not  angrily,  in 
reply. 

'Speak  away,  Bella,  only  don't 
expect  that  you  can  play  my  hand 
without  seeing  my  cards. .  Women 
can't  possibly  know  anything  about 
business,  and  it  ought  to  be  enough 
for  you  to  have  every  earthly  thing 
you  can  want,  without  even  the 
trouble  of  asking  for  it.  Don't  cry, 
child,  what's  the  use  of  that  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  I  can  give  you? 
If  there  is,  say  so.' 

To  tell  a  woman  or.  a  child  *  not 


to  cry,'  is  to  open  the  flood-gates 
at  once.  Bella's  tears  began  to  fall 
thick  and  fast,  but  she  stuck  to  her 
point  nevertheless. 

*  Ob,  papa,'  she  sobbed  out,  *  it's 
not  that ;  I've  all  I  want  now,  and 
a  great  deal  more.  Indeed  I  could 
live  upon  a  hundred  a  year  with 
you,  and  be  quite  content,  if  I  could 
see  you  happy.  But  you  don't 
trust  me,  papa,  now ;  you  keep 
things  from  me,  I  am  sure  you  do. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  John  Gordon, 
I  should  never  have  known  we  were 
in  difficulties  at  all ;  and  now  John 
Gk)rdon's  gone,  and  you've  nobody 
but  me.' 

And  Tvith  this  touching  allusion, 
Bella  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept 
unrestrained. 

The  Alderman  was  very  imcom- 
fortable.  He  soothed  her  and 
petted  her  as  he  used  to  do  when 
she  was  a  child  and  had  been 
naughty,  no  uncommon  catastrophe ; 
and  more  than  once  he  resolved  to 
take  her  into  his  entire  confidence, 
and  to  tell  her  exactly  how  things 
stood,  concealing  neither  the  pre- 
carious position  of  the  firm,  nor  the 
necessity  for  immediate  retrench- 
ment and  economy ;  but  the  *  busi- 
ness habits'  were  too  strong  within 
him.  The  natural  instinct  of  the 
trader  to  keep  up  his  credit,  to  save 
appearances,  at  least,  as  long  as 
possible,  forbade  him  to  confess  all, 
even  to  his  child.  He  tried  to  turn 
the  question  off  with  a  loke,  but  his 
voice  was  husky,  and  his  laughter 
forced,  as  he  replied, 

*  What  a  little  goose  it  is  1  Do 
you  suppose  that  ever  since  I've 
been  in  business  I've  had  smooth 
water  and  a  fair  wind,  and  every- 
thing my  own  way  ?  No,  no,  BeUa ; 
it's  just  like  a  game  at  whist ; 
sometimes  we  hold  honours,  some- 
times we  don't,  and  must  make 
the  best  score  we  can  by  our  cards. 
If  we  catch  the  adversary  revoking, 
we  don't  excuse  him  the  penalty ; 
if  we  make  a  mistake  ourselves,  we 
don't  expect  to  get  off  scot  free.  A 
fresh  deal  may  set  everything  right, 
Bella,  and  no  man  alive  can  have  a 
better  partner  than  hune.  John 
Gordon  s  one  in  a  million,  my  dear, 
one  in  a  million.' 

Bella  subscribed  willingly  to  this 
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encomium^  but  still  she  resolved  to 
urge  her  scheme  of  retrenchment 
once  more. 

*  But  there's  no  harm  in  saving, 
papa,  surely,  just  now.  I  have  been 
going  through  all  these  books  over 
and  over  again,  till  I  know  them 
by  heart.  There's  the  grocer's  is 
extravagantly  high,  and  the  but- 
cher charges  a  penny  a  pound  more 
for  his  mutton  than  ne  did  six 
months  ago,  and — ^ 

The  Alderman  interrupted  her 
vehemently.  This  was  more  than 
flesh  and  blood  could  stand.  To 
have  lost  thousands  in  Philadelphia 
by  the  shortcomings  of  Sloper,  to 
have  tens  of  thousands  in  jeopardy 
at  Sydney  by  the  incapacity  of 
Newman  and  Hope,  and  then  to  be 
told  that  his  butcher  overcharged 
him  a  penny  a  pound  !  The  Alder- 
man exploded— 

*  Zounds !  child,  don't  bother  me 
about  such  nonsense.  Pay  the 
butcher  and  the  rest  of  them  as  you 
used  to  do ;  things  must  have  come 
to  a  pretty  pass  indeed  when  Jones 
and  Co.  tax  their  bills  for  roast 
mutton,  and  can't  afford  to  give  a 
dinner-party,  Jones  and  Co.,  the 
safest  house  in  Fleet-street— Jones 
and  Co. !' 

*  But,  papa,'  she  pleaded  yet  once 
more,  *  surely,  if  we  can't  2JS.OX6.  it, 
we  oughtn't  to  do  it.  Surely,  if 
we're  poor,  it's  dishonest,  and * 

*  Silence,  Bella  I'  roared  the  Al- 
derman, very  angry  indeed  now,  as 
well  he  mignt  be,  struck  home  by 
the  truth-tipped  shaft:  *  silence! 
and  do  as  I  bid  you.  There's  Mrs. 
Latimer  coming  in  at  the  gate  now. 
She'll  help  you  to  write  the  invita- 
tions after  luncheon,  and  don't  let 
me  hear  anything  of  this  kind 
again!' 

So  the  Alderman  bounced  out  of 
the  room  and  drove  off  straight  to 
his  counting-house,  where  he  was 
very  ill  at  ease  the  whole  afternoon 
that  he  had  spoken  so  sharply  to 
his  darling,  and  where  the  accounts 
in  which  he  immersed  himself  did 
not  tend.  1  fear,  to  restore  the  good 
humour  ne  had  lost. 

It  was  a  relief  to  Bella  to  have 
Mrs.  Latimer's  gentle  face  smiling 
upon  her  after  this  uncomfortable 
scene.     Ada  looked  to-day  more 
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asked  me  how  old  I  was,  and  if  I 
could  make  a  pudding?  Such  a 
woman.  Mrs.  Latimer !  She'll  come 
in  a  red  velvet  dress  and  a  diamond 
necklace;  I'm  horribly  afraid  of 
her.  Well,  I  must  mind  my  spell- 
ing, and  choose  a  good  pen.  Then 
there  are  Stirling  Brothers,  as  papa 
calls  them.  I  think  I  had  better 
"  present  his  compliments"  to  them; 
and  old  Mr.  Solomons.  Can  you 
write  Hebrew,  dear?  K  so,  you 
fihall  take  it  off  my  hands.  You 
begin  over  the  leaf,  you  know, 
and  work  backwards.  It  looks  a 
little  like  musia  Yes ;  I  think  I 
had  better  leave  Mr.  Solomons  to 
you.' 

Ada  smiled,  and  proceeded  in  a 
very  business-like  manner  to  trace 
an  invitation  to  Stirling  Brothers 
in  her  delicate  lady-like  handwrit- 
ing. It  was  not  often  such  a 
missive  reached  the  gloomy  habita- 
tidn  of  those  merchant  princes — 
the  dusky  firmament  in  which  they 
sat  enthroned,  twin  deities  of  com- 
merce— the  liucida  sidera  of  the 
money-making  world.  Bella  chat- 
tered on,  busying  herself  the  while 
with  paper  and  envelopes,  and  ad- 
miring ner  friend's  industry  and 
composure. 

*  Papa  must  write  to  Mr.  Plumber 
himself.  He's  an  old  friend,  and 
very  easily  affronted.  Besides,  he's 
sure  to  come,  for  he  never  oines 
out  anywhere  but  here.  Do  you 
know,  Mrs.  Latimer,  I  sometimes 
think^ 

Here  Bella  stopped,  looking  won- 
derfully mysterious  and  full  of  fun, 
causing  her  friend  to  suspend  her 
employment  and  inquire,  not  with- 
out curiosity,  what  it  was  she 
*  sometimes  thought  T 

*  Well,  of  course,  I  don't  know,' 
answered  Bella,  now  laughing  out- 
right, '  and  I've  no  business  to  say 
so*  but  he  asked  me  last  year  if 
I  shouldn't  feel  very  dull  in  that 
dingy  old  house  of  his  in  Bedf  ord- 
squarej  and  twice  since  then  he 
has  said  such  stupid  things  and 
behaved  so  oddly,  that  I  think — I 
think  I  might  be  Mrs.  Plumber  as 
soon  as  ever  I  liked.' 

*  And  don't  you  like  ?'  asked  Ada, 
looking  up  with  the  eager  interest 
which  all  women  betray  in  a  match 


probable,  possible,  or  utterly  out  of 
the  question. 

*  You  should  see  the  man,'  replied 
the  young  scoffer.  *  My  dear,  he's 
as  old  as  papa — and  his  boots 
creak,  and  he  wears  a  wig  and  takes 
snuff.  Besides,  I  believe  he's  very 
cross  at  home,  though  he's  always 
so  good-tempered  here.  No  1 — 
mine,  when  I  have  one,  shall  be 
younger,  and  better-looking  and 
nicer  than  old  Plumber.  Good- 
ness! that  just  reminds  me  papa 
said  I  was  to  ask  Mr.  Orme  the 
next  time  we  had  anybody  here.' 

Ada  was  bending  studiously  over 
the  note  to  Stirling  Brothers.  At 
this  juncture  it  seemed  to  require 
the  closest  attention,  so  that  only 
a  delicate  little  ear  and  a  portion  of 
her  neck  were  visible  under  her 
soft  hair.  Probably  it  was  the 
stooping  posture  that  tinged  the 
skin  with  so  very  deep  a  red.  Bella 
looked  a  little  surprised  to  receive 
no  answer,  and  proceeded — 

*  I'm  afraid  to  write  to  him  my- 
self ;  he's  such  a  dandy,  you  know, 
and  fine  gentleman,  though  he's  so 
good-natured.  Besides,  I  shouldn't 
know  how  to  begin  or  what  to  say. 
Dear  Mrs.  Latimer,  couldn't  you 
do  it  for  me?  Hed  never  know 
the  difference  of  hand,  and  you 
might  write  as  if  it  came  from 
papa.' 

She  was  obliged  to  look  up  now, 
but  the  colour  had  faded  away  and 
left  her  very  pale.  She  couldn't 
write  to  him :  that  was  quite  im- 
possible ;  also  it  was  quite  impos- 
sible to  tell  Bella  why*  neither 
could  she  meet  the  black  eyes  of 
the  latter,  opened  wide  at  her  ob- 
vious confusion.  It  was  an  im- 
mense relief  to  hear  a  peal  jingling 
at  the  door-bell.  It  was  not  quite 
such  a  relief  when  the  footman 
threw  the  drawing-room  door  open 
and  announced  *  Mr.  Orme  I' 

There  are  many  circumstances  in 
life  which  draw  largely  on  the  com- 
posure and  self-control  of  the 
human  subj  ect.  It  requires  courage 
to  stand  up  and  be  shot  at  by  the 
riflemen  of  an  enemy's  corps,  the 
while  you  are  yourself  bound  to 
maintain  for  the  encouragement  of 
your  followers  such  an  outward 
demeanour     of     carelessness     as 
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though  you  were  but  the  object  of 
a  pleasant  joke — ^practical,  perhaps, 
but  humorous,  and  perfectly  harm- 
less. It  demands  no  small  assur- 
ance to  address  a  public  assemblage 
two-thirds  of  whom  are  prepared 
to  cavil  at  your  arguments,  and  the 
whole  disposed  to  criticise  your 
language,  appearance,  and  genend 
demeanour  with  anything  but  a 
favourable  eye.  It  must  shake  the 
nerve  of  any  but  a  professional  to 
a.ppear  for  the  first  time  on  the 
boards  in  the  character  of  Macbeth, 
Coriolanus,  or  Hamlet  the  Dane, — 
but  none  of  these — sharpshooter's 
target,  unpopular  orator,  or  ama- 
teur tragedian — ^reauires  half  such 
«ingfroid  to  carry  nim  through  his 
ordeal  as  he  who  is  unexpectedly 
ushered  into  the  presence  of  his 
ladye-love  to  find  her  not  alone. 

Gilbert  Orme  had  doubtless 
plenty  of  time  to  prepare  himself 
for  the  interview.  His  arrival  at 
this  critical  moment  was  the  result 
of  much  forethought  and  the  nicest 
calculation.  He  had  allowed  so 
much  for  the  time  of  the  music- 
lesson,  so  much  for  the  necessary 
conversation  of  any  two  ladies  at 
any  given  hour  of  the  twenty-four, 
ao  much  for  the  difference  of 
clocks,  and  tte  result  should  have 
been  his  entrance  at  the  gate  of  the 
villa  precisely  when  Mrs.  Latimer 
was  quitting  it.  He  knew  nothing, 
however,  of  the  dinner  party  and 
the  invitations — ^nothing  of  the 
note  that  was  to  be  written  to  him- 
self; consequently  he  came  ten 
minutes  too  soon. 

Of  course  he  scarcely  said  a  word 
to  Mrs.  Latimer ;  of  course  he  made 
himself  remarkably  a^eeable  to 
Bella,  though  he  would  have  been 
puzzled  to  repeat  a  single  word  of 
any  sentence  he  addressed  to  her 
five  minutes  afterwards;  and  of 
course  the  latter  young  lady,  none 
the  less  observant  that  she  herself 
knew  the  nature  of  such  an  inno- 
cent predilection,  found  out  the 
two  guilty  ones  in  about  five 
minutes  and  took  her  measures  ac- 
cordingly, thereby  ensuring  their 
gratitude  and  devotion  for  lif  a 

'Don't  go,  Mrs.  Latimer,'  said 
she,  preparing  to  leave  the  room ; 
^  I  must  see  the  housekeeper  before 
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beating  so  loud  that  Mr.  Orme 
cannot  but  hear  it.  He  is  standing 
on  the  hearth-rug,  drawing  lines  on 
its  surface  with  the  point  of  his 
umbrella.  How  loud  the  clock 
ticks !— this  silence  seems  so  stupid, 
so  awkward,  so  distressing!  Yet 
how  to  break  it  ?  If  it  lasts  thirty 
seconds  longer  she  will  jump  up 
and  run  after  Bella ! 

The  parrot  naakes  a  diversion 
just  at  the  critical  moment.  De- 
spising the  artificial  darkness  in 
which  he  is  enveloped,  he  gives 
vent  to  a  startling  whoop  and  an 
ear-piercing  whistle,  embarking 
forthwith  in  demoniacal  tones  on 
*  Beautiful  Venice,  the  bride  of  the' 

Gilbert   and   Ada  burst   out 

laughing  simultaneously.  It  is  re- 
assuring to  hear  their  own  voices, 
and  the  geiitleman  feels  a  consider- 
able accession  of  that  desperation 
which  is  the  counterfeit  of  courage. 
The  point  of  the  umbrella,  never- 
theless, scores  the  hearth-rug  faster 
than  ever. 

*  I  am  so  glad  to  have  found  you 
here  to-day,'  said  he,  at  last;  *I 
wanted  so  much  to  see  you  again 
before  I  leave  London.' 

This  was  a  bad  start.  Then  he 
was  going  to  leave  town,  probably 
forthwith.  Ada's  pride  was  in 
arms  on  the  instant;  she  bowed 
haughtily,  and  answered  in  the 
coldest  possible  tones — 

*I  am  generallv  here  twice  a 
week  with  my  pupil :  I  have  already 
exceeded  the  usual  time  of  her 
lesson.  As  you  are  going  away  so 
soon,  I  am  afraid  I  must  wish  you 
good-bye.' 

She  rose  as  if  to  depart,  and  with 
another  formal  inclination  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  but  her  heart  . 
smote  her  for  this  gratuitous  un- 
kindness,  and  she  put  out  her 
hand. 

As  he  took  possession  of  it, 
he  bent  till  his  forehead  almost 
touched  her  glove;  then  raising  his 
reproachful  eyes  to  hers,  he  said 
very  gently — 

*  Are  you  angry  with  me  1  What 
have  I  done  to  offend  you  %  Will 
you  not  forgive  me  before  I  go 

away?  ..." 

There  was  something  in  his  tone 
that  filled  Ada's  eyes  with  tears; 


she  did  not  dare  look  up  lest  he 
should  see  them,  but  she  left  her 
hand  in  his  involuntarily,  and  kept 
her  regards  fixed  firmly  on  one  par- 
ticular square  of  the  carpet. 

*  Forgive  you  l'  she  said,  in  a 
very  unsteady  voice;  'indeed,  I 
have  nothing  to  complain  of .  Ever 
since  I  have  known  you,  Mr.  Orme, 
you  have  been  most  kind  and 
considerate.  Indeed,  I  wish  you 
every  happiness  in  your  marriage, 
and  congratulate  you  with  all  my 
heart.' 

One  large  tear  that  had  been 
slowly  gathering  here  fell  with  a 
splash — ^how  provoking  that  she 
could  not  keej)  it  back !  How 
angry  she  was  with  herself !  What 
must  he  think]  What  he  thought 
I  cannot  tell — what  he  did  was  to 
imprison  the  hand  he  had  never 
rehnquished  in  both  his  own. 

'  My  marriage  !'  he  exclaimed ; 
*  I  am  not  going  to  be  married ! — 
unless,  unless — Mrs.  Latimer,  there 
is  but  one  woman  in  the  world  to 
me — ^Ada !  may  I  not  call  you  Ada  ? 
— are  you  blind?  My  own!  my 
own  1  have  you  not  seen  it  all 
along  r 

Then  out  it  came,  the  old,  old 
story.  In  these  cases,  and  these 
alone,  the  man  does  all  the  talking ; 
and  the  femmt  qui  ^coiUe.  with 
drooping  head  and  averted  eyes, 
and  burning  cheek  and  thrilling 
heart,  drinks  in  every  syllable  with- 
out comment  or  interruption ;  and 
when  the  tale  is  told  at  last,  be  sure, 
would  have  no  objection  to  hear  it 
all  over  again.  That  Gilbert's 
question  was  one  of  those  which 
required  a  definite  answer  seems 
sufficiently  obvious,  yet  did  it  elicit 
no  sort  of  reply.  That  he  was 
himseK  satisfied  with  that  eloquent 
silence  which  proverbially  gives 
consent  appears  probable,  for  the 
umbrella  lay  neglected  on  the  floor, 
and  they  both  sat  down  s^ain  at  no 
great  custance  apart;  indeed,  a 
tolerably  vigorous  arm  interposed 
between  Ada  and  the  back  of  her 
chair,  while,  despite  the  vociferous 
interruptions  of  the  parrot,  the  soft 
whisper  went  flowing,  flowing  on  ; 
the  music  that  was  first  heard  in 
Paradise ;  the  music  of  which  thou- 
sands of  years,  and  himdreds  of 
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languages,  have  ijever  lost  the  ca- 
dence and  the  tune ;  the  mnsic  that 
ravishes  alike  the  sovereign  on  the 
throne  and  the  peasant  beneath  the 
hawthorn  tree ;  that  stirs  the  blood 
of  poor  and  dull  as  of  gifted  and 
noble ;  that  gladdens  the  wise  and 

food,  and  heavenward  leads  the 
earts  of  earth's  most  wayward 
children.  God  help  the  forlorn 
one,  for  whom  that  strain  is  mute, 
tiiat  spell  broken  for  ever ! 

By  his  own  account  nobody  had 
ever  gone  through  so  much  to  be 
alive.  He  spared  her  none  of  the 
particulars  of  their  first  introduc- 
tion or  their  subsequent  meetings, 
or  the  break-off  in  their  intimacy, 
or  his  own  misgivings,  and  anxie- 
ties, and  final  despair.  The  words 
came  fast  enough  now  with  that 
beloved  form  so  close,  and  the 
dainty  head  bent  down  till  his  lips 
almost  touched  its  delicate  little 
ear,  and  never  a  sign  given  of  ac- 
quiescence or  approval  save  a  scarce 
I)alpable  pressure  of  the  hand  he 
clasped.  There  are  many  ways  of 
teUing  the  old  story,  but  their  drift 
is  pretty  much  the  same,  as  there 
are  many  paths  through  tne  forests 
of  Qyprus  that  lead  alike  to  the 
temple  on  the  sacred  hill.  Gilbert's 
was  a  straightforward  account  of 
all  he  had  thought,  done,  and  suf- 
fered. He  confessed  freely  to 
having  been  charmed  by  others, 
but  never  subjugated;  to  having 
often  admired,  but  never  wor- 
shipped: nobody  but  Ada  had  ever 
made  him  mihappy  before.  And 
she  was  cruel  enough  to  be  gratified 
by  this  admission.  Also,  with  all 
his  re^rd  for  Gertrude,  who  was 
lihi  a  sister  (here  there  was  another 
faint  pressure  of  the  hand  and  a 
negative  little  shake  of  the  averted 
head),  he  had  no  more  dreamt  of 
marrying  her  than  the  Queen  of 
Sheba.  No ;  there  was  out  one 
chance  of  happiness  for  him  in  this 
world ;  if  that  was  to  be  his,  there 
was  no  mortal  he  would  envy  upon 
earth.  If  not,  the  sooner  he  was 
utterly  lost  and  done  for  the  better. 
Life  was  not  worth  having  without 
it,  for  in  good  truth  he  wa«  twy, 
very,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

She  had  not  spoken  yet ;  indeed, 
she  had  never  lifted  her  burning 
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It  is  worth  while  to  be  steeped 
in  visions  such  as  these,  if  it  be  only 
for  an  hour.  Let  her  dream  on ! 
the  time  of  waking  will  come  quite 
soon  enough. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

TOM  TEDLEE's  ground. - 

I  am  Cockney  enough  to  be  very 
fond  of  Kensington-gardens.  Where 
will  you  find  pleasanter  sweeps  of 
lawn,  or  more  umbrageous  glades, 
or  statelier  trees,  than  about  the 
hideous  old  palace  1  Indeed,  were 
it  not  for  the  town  itself,  that  part 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  in 
which  London  is  situated  seems  to 
be  naturally  a  very  stronghold  of 
sylvan  beauty.  There  are  glimpses 
of  woodland  scenery  in  Hyde-park, 
about  the  Powder  Magazine,  and 
near  the  Serpentine,  fair  enough  to 
challenge  competition  with  Windsor 
Forest  itself;  and  there  are  also 
walks  and  retreats  in  my  favourite 
Kensington-gardens,  wherein  you 
may  dream  away  a  summer  noon 
and  fancy  yourself  hundreds  of 
miles  from  the  smoke  of  cities  and 
the  din  of  men.  Probably  you 
have  never  been  there  in  your  life 
before  five  p.m. ;  just  as  you  have 
never  seen  the  metropolis  with  its 
long  perspectives,  perfectljr  free 
from  smoke,  and  adl  a-glow  in  the 
flush  of  a  midsummer's  sunrise. 
Many  a  time  have  I  perused  it  thus, 
both  before  and  after  my  night's 
repose ;  and  you  may  take  my  word 
for  it  that  our  capital  is  no  dirty, 
dingy,  ill-favoured  agglomeration 
of  houses  under  such  an  aspect. 
But  nine-tenths  of  its  frequenters 
never  see  it  save  at  its  worst.  Re- 
gular hours  and  conventional  habits 
combine  to  deprive  most  men  of  at 
least  a  third  of  their  lives,  and 
they  can  only  picture  to  themselves 
Regent-street  as  a  noisy  thorough- 
fare alive  with  splashed  omnibuses 
at  three  in  the  afternoon,  or  a 
meretricious  promenade  flaring 
with  lamps  and  Ubertinism  at 
eleven  at  night,  just  as  their  ideas 
of  Kensington-gardens  are  Umited 
to  the  half-dozen  smoke-blackened 
chesnuts  and  the  circumscribed 
area  of  trodden  sward  surrounding 


the  band  of  the  Life  Guards  or  the 
Blues. 

And  yet  there  is  many  a  quiet 
walk  and  many  a  sequestered  nook 
within  those  park-like  precincts, 
fit  resort  for  those  who  are  of 
opinion  that  '  two  is  company  and 
three  is  none.'  A  pair  are  pacing 
thoughtfully  to  and  fro  under  the 
shade  of  some  large  elms,  and  by 
the  absorbed  manner  of  the  lady 
and  the  half-protective,  half-defe- 
rential air  of  the  gentleman,  it 
would  appear  that  they  are  one  of 
those  couples  on  whom  Holy 
Church  is  about  to  bestow  her 
blessing,  rather  than  a  fastly  riveted 
pair  for  whom  hopes,  and  fears  are 
over,  and  the  rushlight  of  Hymen 
bums  with  pale  domestic  lustre 
compared  to  the  flaring  torch  of 
Love. 

'  But  why  not  inmiediately  ?'  asks 
the  gentleman,  flourishing  an  atte- 
nuated umbrella  with  considerable 
emphasis.  *  Why  not  make  every- 
thing certain  at  once  %  and  then  1 11 
go  to  the  end  of  the  world,  if  you 
like,  and  come  back  again  twice  as 
fond  of  you,  if  possible,  as  I  am 
now.' 

'  Oh,  no !'  said  Ada,  looking  up 
at  him  with  one  of  her  soft,  shy 
smiles,  and  thinking  in  her  heart 
there  never  wan  a^dy  like  him 
in  the  world.  She  always  said, 
'  Oh,  no !'  to  his  ardent  expressions 
of  anection.  Was  it  a  sense  of  its 
priceless  value,  or  was  it  indeed 
some  foreboding  of  evil  that  thus 
made  her  dechne  and  deprecate, 
as  it  were,  the  treasures  he  lavished 
at  her  feet? 

'  Oh,  no  I  that  is  not  my  object. 
Do  you  not  yet  understand  my 
feelings,  my  pride,  if  you  will? 
Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Orme — ^very 
well,  Gilbert,  dearest  Gilbert ;  for 
indeed,  come  what  may,  you  will 
always  be  very,  very  dear  to  me. 
Listen  to  me.  and  promise  you  will 
do  what  I  ask  you.' 

He  gave  the  required  promise 
with  a  sufficiently  bad  grace,  and 
Ada  proceeded  in  her  gentle,  per- 
suasive tones. 

*  It  is  from  yourself  I  would  guard 
you,  dear  one ;  it  is  for  your  own 
welfEire  that  I  seem  so  heartless  and 
unfeeling.     You  know  you  have 
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promised  me  that  you  will  never 
think  me  unkind.    I  have  had  ex- 

Eerience,  I  know  what  life  is,  I 
ave  had  sorrows,   and  stru^ffl 
and  disappointments.    You 
I  have  been  married  before.' 

He  fired  up  in  a  moment.  Perhaps 
this  retrospective  jealousy  is  one  of 
the  most  laughable  absurdities  of 
the  whol^  delusion. 

'  I  am  not  likely  to  forget  it,'  he 
said,  bitterly.  'So  far  you  have 
certainly  the  advantage  of  me.  / 
never  cared  for  any  but  one: 
whereas  you — ^I  dare  say  you  likea 
him  far  better  than  you  do  me.' 

She  laid  her  hand  upon  his  arm. 
That  gentle  touch  could  calm  Gil- 
bert in  his  wildest  mood,  and  he 
was  ashamed  of  his  ungenerous 
speech  the  moment  it  crossed  his 
lips. 

'  Hush !'  she  said,  with  a  <juiver- 
ing  lip ;  '  never  say  that  again.  Do 
not  be  unreasonable,  do  not  be 
angry  with  me.  I  would  give  my 
life  to  serve  you,  and  welcome.  I 
ask  you  for  mt/  sake  to  do  what  I 
wish.  It  is  not  such  a  very  long 
time.' 

*  Not  a  long  time  f  he  pleaded ; 
and  it  must  have  been  no  easy  task 
to  resist  his  entreaties.  *  A  whole 
year,  and  you  call  it  not  a  long 
time  !  Why  that  fortnight  nearly 
drove  me  mad ;  and  now  I  am  to 
go  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and 
never  see  you,  or  even  hear  from 
you,  for  twelve  long  months.  You 
expect  too  much,  Ada.  I  can't  do 
it.  After  all,  I  have  my  feelings 
like  other  people.' 

*  Do  you  think  I  have  not  con- 
sidered them  all  through  f  was  her 
reply ;  *  do  you  think  I  have  not 
watched  you  and  studied  you  till 
I  know  your  character  far  better 
than  you  do  yourself  1  Thin- 
skinned,  impatient,  injudicious,  but 
as  true  assteeP  (&  smile  chased  away 
the  listener's  irown).  'Supposing 
we  were — ^were  married  to-morrow, 
however  much  you  might  regret  it, 
I  know  you  would  never  let  me 
find  it  out.  It  is  precisely  for  that 
reason  I  urge  this  step  for  my  own 
sake.  G-ilbert,  dear  Uilbert,  think 
what  my  feelings  would  be  if  I 
were  not  persuaded,  convinced  in 
my  own  mind,  that  you  had  chosen 
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and  smiling  in  the  glowing  face 
turned  so  frankly  towards  his 
own. 

*  It  would  be  nicer  still  to  cherish 
him,  and  console  him,  and  make 
him  happy  at  home/  was  the 
woman-like  reply. 

Gilbert  walked  on  a  few  paces  in 
silence.  Suddenly  he  crammed  his 
hat  down  on  his  head,  like  a  man 
who  has  taken  his  resolution. 

*  Then  I'll  do  it,'  said  he,  'just  as 
I  would  jump  off  the  Monument, 
if  you  told  me  to  do  so  for  your 
sake.  Yes,  ril  be  off  directly,  ril  fol- 
low John  Gordon  out  to  Australia ; 
I'll  make  myself  acquainted  with 
the  colony.  1 11  work  hard  and  be  fit 
for  Parliament  when  I  come  back. 
You  shall  be  proud  of  my  success 
or  comfort  me  for  failure,  Ada ;  one 
or  the  other  I  promise  you.  Next 
week  I'll  go  down  to  West-acres, 
and  set  my  house  in  order.  To-day 
I'll  see  my  mother  and  inform  her 
of  our  engagement.' 

The  hand  was  laid  on  his  arm 
once  more. 

*Stop,'  she  said  ;  'not  a  word  of 
that.  There  is  no  engagement  on 
your  %ide.  You  shall  not  pledge 
yourself  to  me.  If  you  should 
change  your  mind  at  any  moment, 
remember  you  are  perfectly  free.' 

'  And  you  T  he  said  quicMy,  look- 
ing rather  alarmed. 

*  I  am  different,'  she  replied.  *  It 
is  not  likely  that  I  should  alter. 
Gilbert,'  she  added,  stopping  short 
in  her  walk,  and  turning  rather 
pale,'  *  I — I  will  never  belong  to 
anybody  but  you.  Enough  of 
this.  Tell  me  when  you  will  go. 
Let  us  talk  of  your  plans  for  the 
future.  After  all,  a  year  is  not 
such  a  very  long  time.' 

Perhaps  her  courage  failed  her 
a  little  now  that  it  was  settled. 
Perhaps  having  persuaded  him,  she 
was  now  a  little  scared  at  her 
success.  What  if  he  should  change? 
What  if  this  wonderful  dream 
should  turn  out  to  be  biU  a  dream 
after  all  1  Well,  it  was  something 
to  have  dreamt  it ;  and  if  lie  was 
happy  she  would  never  repine. 
With  all  their  faults,  and  they  have 
a  good  many,  of  which  not  the  least 
is  a  tendency  to  rush  constantly  into 
extremes,  they  are  not  selfish,  these 


women.  And  they  bear  a  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  feelings,  an  utter 
failure  of  all  the  hopes  of  a  life- 
time, better  than  do  their  sterner 
taskmasters.  It  may  be  that  as 
the  subject  more  constantly  occu- 
pies their  minds,  they  more  stu- 
diously prepare  themselves  for  that 
catastrophe  which  seems  to  be  the 
normal  result  of  all  spes  qnimi  cre- 
dida  mutui.  Certainly  the  proverb 
about  *the  course  of  true  love' 
must  be  of  very  general  applica- 
tion. If  every  Jack  has  his  Gill, 
it  seems  marvellous  how  seldom 
they  descend  the  hill  hand-in-hand. 
Can  we  account  for  the  very  few 
happy  matches  we  see  amongst 
our  married  acquaintance?  Who 
is  in  fault  1  Jack  or  Gill,  or  both, 
or  neither?  Perhaps  if  Hymen 
and  Cupid  could  trot  on  together 
to  the  end  of  the  stage,  what  with 
stuffed  cushions  and  C  springs,  the 
journey  would  be  too  pleasant,  and 
the  passengers  <oo  unwilling  to  stop 
and  rest  when  they  came  to  the 
inn.  The  disinclination  now  is  sel- 
dom from  that  cause ;  and  neither 
mutual  fitness,  nor  similarity  of 
tastes,  nor  great  personal  and  men- 
tal attractions  on  both  sides,  seem 
to  be  of  the  slightest  efficacy  in 
smoothing  the  ruts  on  the  road. 
It  was  but  half-an-hour  ago  I  saw 
Tom  Pouter  and  his  wife  start  in 
the  open  carriage  for  what  Mrs. 
Pouter's  maid  calls  a  'hairing.' 
Tom  is  one  of  the  best  fellows  in 
England.  At  the  mess  of  'The 
Eoyal  Plungers,'  a  regiment  in 
which  studious  politeness  amongst 
comrades  is  by  no  means  exacted, 
it  was  proverbial  that  'nobody 
could  get  a  rise  out  of  Pouter ;'  his 
temper  was  as  undeniable  as  his 
whiskers,  his  boots,  his  absorbent 
powers,  or  any  other  of  the  ad- 
vantages on  which  he  prided  him- 
self From  colonel  to  comet,  not 
a  man  but  vowed  he  could  spend 
a  lifetime  with  Tom,  and  never 
have  a  wry  word.  Yet  he  looked 
cross,  not  to  say  sulky,  this  after- 
noon when  he  emerged  on  the 
Marine-parade,  and  leaned  his  body 
half  out  of  their  pretty  little  car- 
riage offering  nothing  but  his  left 
wlusker  to  the  contemplation  of 
his  angel  wife. 
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Could  this  be  Mrs.  Pouter's 
fault  ]  Impossible  I  I  remember 
her  as  Agatha  Fantail,  the  sweetest 
girl  I  ever  came  across  in  my  life. 
What  did  their  French  governess 
tell  my  cousin  Frederic  ? — ^that  *  she 
couldn't  have  stayed  in  the  family 
had  it  not  been  for  the  amiable 
disposition  of  Miss  Agatha.'  I 
imagine  indeed  that  old  Lady  Fan- 
tail  was  a  bit  of  a  Tartar.  No  doubt 
Mrs.  P.  is  a  kind  mistress,  an  ex- 
cellent mother ;  she  often  washes 
that  spoilt  little  boy,  and  puts  him 
to  bed  herself.  A  delightful  mem- 
ber of  society,  and  a  most  attrac- 
tive person.  I  know  more  than  one 
of  my  acquaintance  who  would 
esteem  Pouter's  place  cheaply  pur- 
chased at  half  his  worldly  all  And 
yet.  you  see,  Tom  can't  bring  him- 
seli  to  agree  with  these  admirers. 
What  a  host  of  suitors  Penelope 
had]  Would  any  one  of  them 
have  stayed  away  so  long  as  did 
crafty  Ulysses,  without  even  the 
excuse  of  being  detained  by  the 
syrens]    Who  knows? 

The  sea-breeze,  a  chat  with  a 
mutual  acquaintance,  and  a  happy 
remark  of  Tom's,  depreciating  the 
attractions  of  a  pretentious  lady  on 
the  pave,  will  restore  good  humour, 
and  the  Pouters  will  return  to 
dinner  in  harmony  and  resignation. 
Alas!  that  which  should  be  the 
acme  of  human  felicity  is  but  a 
matter  to  make  the  best  of! — ^and 
much  I  doubt  that  even  now  both 
of  them  wislb  Hiey  liadrCt  Is  it 
wiser  to  be  a  dry  branch  altogether] 
Is  it  better  to  think  of  the  blue 
eyes  smiling  in  heaven,  all  un- 
altered still,  than  to  have  watched 
them  till  they  learned  to  flash  with 
anger  here ;  or,  yet  worse,  freeze 
into  cold  indifference  and  scorn? 
Woe  is  me !  I  think  I  would  have 
fain  have  run  my  chance  with  the 
others.  Micht  not  mine  have  been 
the  favoured  lot — ^the  one  in  a  mil- 
lion— ^the  prize  amongst  all  those 
blanks  ?  Again  I  say,  Who  knows  ? 

To  and  fro  they  walked,  and 
backwards  and  forwards  they  dis- 
cussed the  knotty  point,  with  many 
a  pJayful  allusion  and  many  a  glow- 
ing vision,  half-hinted,  half  ex- 
pressed. What  can  be  more  dull 
m  detail  than  the  conversation  of 
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'Anything — ^anything  for  your 
sake.* 

*Not  for  my  sake,  Gilbert,'  she 
replied,  solemnly,  *  but  for  a  higher 
motive.  ^You  must  not  think 
only  of  Trie;  you  must  think  of  a 
better  world  than  this,  and  hope  to 
get  there.  You  will,  wont  you  %— 
you  wUi  try  to  be  good.  No j  you 
mustn't  stay  any  longer.  Leave 
me  here.  I  shall  always  like  this 
spot  better  than  any  place  in  the 
world.  There's  your  cab  ! — ^how 
tired  the  poor  horse  must  be  of 
waiting  in  the  sun.  Well,  only 
one  more — There.  God  bless  you, 
darling.    Good-bye.' 

'You  wont  forget  me,  Ada?'  he 
whispered,  in  a  choking  voice. 

*  ^ever  P  was  the  pithy  answer  to 
so  unnecessary  a  question. 

I  think  he  extorted  '  one  more,' 
and  so  was  gone. 
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'a  new  leaf.' 

The  cab-horse  might  or  might 
not  have  been  tired  of  waiting  so 
long ;  he  was  suffered  to  proceed  at 
Ids  own  pace  in  the  direction  of 
Belgrave-square.  His  master  was 
indeed  in  no  mood  to  interfere. 
Bodily  he  was  gliding  through  the 
Park  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour ;  mentally  he  was  still  walk- 
ing with  his  Eve  in  Paradise.  In 
what  different  aspects  does  the 
garden  of  Eden  present  itself  to 
different  minds,  nay,  to  the  same 
imagination  at  different  times.  Five 
acres  of  gorse  in  the  heart  of  a  grass 
country,  a  good  brook  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  all  the  gates  locked  *  or 
a  deep  corne  on  the  broad  shoulder 
of  Ben-i-Voord,  with  the  naked 
bluffs  of  granite  peeping  out 
through  the  blushing  heather,  and 
the  deer  feeding  so  still  to  wind- 
ward, while  the  dull  roar  of  a  dis- 
tant waterfall  mingles  with  the 
moan  of  the  mountain  breeze  on 
his  ear ; — or  again,  the  giddy  water 
cutting  itself  against  the  tight- 
strung  line,  and  its  backward  *  swirl' 
in  yon  steel-grey  pool,  dulled  like 
a  dim  breastplate  by  the  cloudy 
sky  and  the  feathery  weeping 
birches,  under  which  it  runs  a  rich 


clear  amber,  and  the  pebbly  shallow 
below  the  alders,  where  he  hopes  to 
land  that  silvery  ten-pounder  with 
whom  he  wrestles  not  in  vain. 
Each  of  these  scenes  had  been  to 
Gilbert  at  various  epochs  the  per- 
fect antitype  of  his  Elysian  fields. 
Now  it  was  a  hundred  yards  of 
sward  and  a  knotted  elm-tree,  some 
rhododendrons,  a  stagnant  pool, 
and  a  hideous  red  brick  house  be- 
yond, I  often  think  there  must  be 
no  such  thing  as  reality;  that  all 
depends  on  the  glasses  we  look 
through.  Alas,  ^as!  when  they 
are  green  or  blue ! 

As  his  first  step  in  that  course  of 
moral  improvement  to  which  he 
now  aspired,  Gilbert  had  resolved 
to  pay  a  filial  visit  in  the  S(juare. 
Although  he  was  to  preserve  invio- 
lable secresy  as  regarded  his  ladve- 
love,  he  meant  to  break  to  nia 
mother  his  speedy  departure  for 
the  Antipodes — ^an  announcement 
he  was  persuaded,  not  without 
good  reason,  she  would  receive 
with  edifying  resignation. 

Lady  OUvia  had  lingered  in 
London  longer  than  was  her  custom. 
She  was  going  to  the  seaside :  she 
hated  a  watering-place — ^the  only 
point  on  which  I  cordially  agree 
with  her  ladyship — ^and  therefore 
put  off  the  evil  hour  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. As  her  son's  cab  rolled  up 
to  the  door,  she  and  Lady  Gertrude 
were  busy  packing:  a  process,  I 
may  observe,  en  passant,  that  the 
weaker  sex  seldom  leave  unre- 
strictedly to  their  servants.  Gen- 
tlemen desire  their  valets  to  '  put 
up  their  things,'  and  trouble  their 
heads  no  more  about  the  matter ; 
ladies  inspect  their  own  delicate 
preparations  with  the  strictest 
scrutiny.  Also,  like  wild  partridges 
after  their  flights,  it  takes  them  a 
considerable  time  'to  settle.' 

His  mother  received  Gilbert  with 
a  frown,  the  result  of  her  travelling 
preparations,  which  did  by  no 
means  soften  into  a  maternal  smile 
at  the  greeting  of  her  son. 

*  What,  Gilbert,'  she  said,  coldly 
enough,  extending  him  two  fingers 
to  shake ;  *  I  certainly  did  not  ex- 
pect poll,  I  thought  you  had  gone 
out  of  town.  I  have  not  seen  you 
for  three  weeks.' 
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He  felt  the  reproach  was  not  un- 
deserved. 

*  Mother,'  he  answered,  *I  am 
afraid  I  have  been  very  negligent. 
I  came  here  on  purpose  to  tell  you 
so;  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for 
much  that  may  have  offended  you« 
I  am  sorry  to  have  been  wanting 
in  mv  duty  towards  you.  Make 
friends  with  me  before  I  go.' 

Lady  Olivia  could  not  but  be 

f  ratified  at  so  submissive  an  avowal, 
e  softened  by  this  unlooked-for 
humility.  She  could  not  eiyoy  her 
triumphj  however,  without  dis- 
playing it.  This  was  too  good  an 
opportunity  to  be  missed  of  read- 
ing her  prodigal  son  a  lecture.  So 
she  sat  down  in  her  own  especial 
arm-chair  and  began  in  her  haugh- 
tiest tones. 

*  I  have  never  complained  of 
your  conduct  towards  me,  Gilbert, 
nor  have  I  expected  anything  else 
from  you,  now,  for  a  good  many 
vears.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you 
have  been  at  last  brought  to  see 
the  errors  of  your  ways.  Better 
late  than  never.  Perhaps  for  the 
future  you  will  no  longer  consider 
my  advice  utterly  valueless,  or 
think  it  derogatory  to  consult  me 
upon  your  plans  and  movements. 
May  I  ask  when  do  you  go,  and 
where  ]' 

*  This  week  certain,  mother,'  was 
his  reply:  *I  am  going  direct  to 
Australia. 

Even  Lady  Olivia  was  startled. 

*To  Australia r  she  repeated; 
•it's  a  voyage  of  months!  My 
child,  I  might  never  see  you  again! 

And  for  the  first  time  for  years 
she  drew  him  towards  her  and 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

*And  therefore,  mother,  you 
must  think  kindly  of  me  whilst  I 
am  away,'  he  urged.  *  When  I 
come  back  things  will  be  very  dif- 
ferent, I  hope.  I  am  going  to  turn 
over  a  new  leaf;  I  shall  live  a 
great  deal  more  at  West-acres.  I 
shall  try  and  beausefcd  member 
of  society.  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  whole 
year.' 

She  remembered  how  his  father 
had  once  spoken  to  her  almost  to 
the  same  eifect,  how  he  had  wished, 
once  for  all,  to  put  matters  on  a 
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What  have  you  been  saying  to  her, 
you  wild,  good-for-nothing  boy^ 
and  why  haven't  you  been  near  me 
to  be  lectured  for  so  long  1  You 
look  different  yourself,  too,  to-day, 
Gilbert;  what  /ww happened ?'  sne 
added,  anxiously. 

Gertrude  had  become  more  fami- 
liar than  ever  with  her  cousin  of 
late.  She  petted  him,  and  scolded 
him,  and  ordered  him  about  with 
the  caprice  of  a  spoiled  child.  Yet 
was  it  such  a  familiarity  as  I  do 
not  think  Mrs.  Latimer  would  have 
minded  in  the  least.  Beyond  a 
certain  point,  mutual  liking  seems 
to  promote  mutual  reserve.  If  the 
Koh-i-noor  was  yours  or  mine,  we 
should  not  advertise  the  world  of 
its  iX)ssession;  we  should  never 
look  at  it  without  a  secret  thrill  of 
triumph,  none  the  less  keen  that  it 
was  dasned  with  a  misgiving  lest 
the  gem  should  be  lost,  or  stolen, 
or  depreciated  by  those  who  envied 
our  lot.  We  should  not  paw  it 
about,  and  parade  it,  and  wear  it 
on  Sundays  m  our  shirt-front.  The 
heart  is  with  the  buried  treasure, 
and  not  with  the  golden  image  set 
up  like  *  an  ensign  on  a  hilL'  Ger- 
trude, I  say,  treated  her  cousin 
as  a  brother,  now  that  John  Gor- 
don was  gone  to  Australia. 

*  I  shall  be  at  sea  this  day  week,' 
said  Gilbert ;  *  I  am  going  to  follow 
a  friend  of  ours  out  to  Sydney.' 

She  looked  up  very  grave ;  *  no- 
thing has  happened,'  she  said ;  *  you 
have  had  no  time  to  hear.  Why 
are  you  going? 

*  I  want  change  of  scene,'  he  an- 
swered vaguely:  *I  am  tired  of 
Scotland,  and  ^Brussels,  and  the 
eternal  round  of  German  watering- 

f  laces,  each  exactly  like  the  other, 
should  like  to  see  Australia.  I 
should  like  to  be  out  there  with 
John  Gordon.' 

Lady  Gertrude  looked  very  well 
when  her  countenance  softened,  as 
it  did  now ;  the  fault  of  her  aristo- 
cratic beauty  was  a  certain  impas- 
sibility of  features  and  sharpness 
of  outline.  Like  a  level  land- 
scape, it  was  all  the  fairer  for  melt- 
ing in  a  summer  haze. 

*How  §ood  of  you,'  she  said, 
clasping  his  hand ;  *  how  like  you  ! 


Grod  bless  you,  Gilbert :  you  are  a 
true  friend.' 

Eecent  circumstances  had  con- 
siderably sliarpened  Gilbert's  per- 
ceptions *  he  laughed  rather  mean- 
ingly  as  he  asked, 

'Can  I  take  anything  out  for 
you,  (Gertrude  1  kind  messages  and 
all  that,  or  bring  anything  back  f 

He  was  looking  straight  into  her 
clear  dark  eyes,  and  Lady  Ger- 
trude blushed  deeply,  a  proceeding 
which  rather  strengthened  her 
cousin's  suspicions  than  otherwise. 
I  do  not  thmk  she  gave  him  any 
positive  messages  to  take  out  to 
Sydney,  nor  exacted  from  him  a 
promise  that  he  would  bring  any- 
thing very  particular  back;  but 
she  talked  with  him  for  an  hour 
with  ever-increasing  interest  of  the 
colony  and  all  belonging  to  it. 
A.nd  when  she  did  take  leave  of 
him,  it  was  affectionately,  gravely, 
almost  solemnly,  for  slie  thought 
of  the  long  absence,  the  tedious 
voyage,  and  the  distant  shore.  You 
see,  sne  liked  Gilbert  very  much, 
they  had  been  brought  up  together 
almost  on  the  terms  of  brother  and 
sister,  and  her  manner  on  this 
occasion  was  as  different  as  pos- 
sible from  that  in  which  she  liad 
wished  John  Gordon  a  flippant 
*  farewell.' 

So  Gilbert  sailed  for  the  An- 
tipodes hecatise  he  had  lately  dis- 
covered that  there  was  something 
in  England  dearer  to  him  than  aU 
the  rest  of  the  world  besides ;  and 
Lady  Gertrude,  when  her  cousin 
was  fairly  embarked  in  pursuit  of 
his  friend,  felt  easier  in  ner  mind 
than  she  nad  been  ever  since  she 
expressed  to  that  friend  a  conside- 
rate wish  for  his  *  hon  voyage  P 

My  little  plajrfellow  from  school 
lost  one  of  his  arrows  t'other  day 
amongst  the  long  grass  in  the 
meadow  behind  the  home  farm; 
the  urchin  fitted  another  shaft 
forthwith,  and  from  the  same  place 
took  a  roving  shot  in  the  same 
direction.  By  following  up  the 
last  he  found  both.  Cunning  little 
archer!  if  it  is  well  to  have  two 
strings  to  your  bow,  it  is  also  not 
amiss  sometimes  to  have  two 
arrows  to  your  string. 
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*/PHE  object  of  these  Lectures 
J-  (says  SfoU%  en  Booki)^  *  is  to  de- 
termine the  most  essential  charac- 
teristics of  Homer's  poetry;  to 
point  out  how,  from  fsftuing  to  pre- 
serve faithfully  one  or  other  of 
them,  every  English  translation  of 
the  ilwd  up  to  the  present  time 
has  been  a  false  rendering  of 
Homer )  and  to  give  advice  to  the 
future  translator  as  to  the  best 
means  for  retaining  these  charac- 
teristics in  his  own  version.' 

Upon  the  two  first  branches  of 
the  inquiry  I  have  little  to  say,  ex- 
cept to  express  my  admiration  of 
Mr.  Amolas  criticism.  But  in  his 
practical  advice  there  is  one  point 
which  seems  to  me  to  require  re- 
consideration. I  agree  that  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Iliad  should  be '  rapid 
in  movement,  plain  in  words  and 
style,  simple  in  ideas,  and  noble  in 
manner ;'  out  I  cannot  think  that 
it  should  be  in  English  hexameter; 
and  since  the  recommendation 
comes  from  a  scholar  and  a  poet,  as 
the  result  of  an  inquiry  showing  a 
very  remarkable  combination  of 
scholar-like  taste  with  poetic  sen- 
sibility, it  deserves  a  fuller  and 
graver  answer  than  I  should  other- 
wise have  thought  necessary.  If 
indeed  the  practical  question  at 
issue  were  one  in  which  scholars 
only  are  interested,  I  would  leave 
them  to  settle  it  among  themselves. 
But  if  another  attempt  is  to  be 
made  to  produce  a  translation  of 
the  Iliaid  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  cannot  read  the  original,  the 
feelings  of  the  patient  should  be 
taken  into  consideration ;  and  one 
whose  Greek  has  long  been  at  grass 
is  in  some  respects^  better  qu£uified 
to  understand  the  case  of  the  '  Eng- 
lish reader'  %than  those  who  have 
kept  it  in  daily  exercise. 

According  to  Mr.  Arnold,  indeed, 
the  appeal  in  this  case  lies  to 
scholars,  and  scholars  only:  for 
'  they  alone  can  say  whether  the 
translation  produces,  more  or  less, 
the  same  effect  upon  them  as 
the  original'    But  uds  is  not  ex- 
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[Jone^ 


by  English  liexameter  a  measure 
constructed  upon  ajprinciple  totally 
and  essentially  different  from  any 
that  I  have  seen  attempted,  his 
ear  is  surely  under  some  strange 
delusion. 

I  do  not  suppose  he  reads  Homer 
differently  from  other  people.  For 
tiiough  in  the  note  on  p.  95  he 
seems  to  imply  that  we  ovgM  to 
read  Greek  according  to  the  Greek 
accentuation — dtoXor  ithtos  as  if  it 
were  moXXor  tmros,  Aiof  aiyi6x^^ 
as  if  it  were  Atoo-o-*  <uyi6KxoLo — ^he 
seems  at  the  same  time  to  admit 
that  we  do  not  in  fact  read  it  so. 
And  since  the  effect  of  the  Greek 
upon  the  ear  of  a  modem  scholar 
is  by  himself  proposed  as  the  only 
standard  of  reference,  I  infer  that 
when  he  speaks  of  the  movement 
of  Homer  he  means  the  movement 
which  the  ear  of  a  modem  scholar 
recognises.  If  not,  the  whole  dis- 
pute is  at  an  end.  For  though 
there  rnay  be  some  way  of  training 
the  ear  to  understand  the  measure 
so  read,  it  is  a  training  which  has 
to  be  begun  from  the  beginning 
with  every  one  of  us ;  nay,  further 
back  than  that ;  for  before  we  can 
be^n  we  must  get  rid  of  all  our 
existing  prepossessions. 


Assuming,  then,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
means  the  Greek  hexameter  to  be 
read  in  the  usual  way,  does  he  pro- 
pose any  new  way  of  writing  the 
English  hexameter  1  I  find  no 
hint  to  that  effect  He  says,  indeed, 
that  he  is  not  quite  satisfied  with 
any  attempt  that  has  yet  been 
made  in  it  on  any  considerable 
scale.  He  recommends  a  freer 
introduction  of  spondees  (meaning 
by  spondee  a  foot  of  two  syllables, 
the  first  of  which  takes  the  accent) ; 
a  little  (and  only  a  little)  more 
attention  to  quantity ;  and  a  good 
deal  of  care  to  make  the  accents 
which  are  suggested  by  the  sense 
coincide  with  those  which  are 
required  by  the  rhythm.  But  he 
suggests  no  change  in  the  funda- 
mental  law  of  the  metre ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  the  measure  which  he 
recommends  as  possessing  so  much 
rapidity,  so  much  natural  dignity, 
and  a  movement  so  like  Homer's, 
is  nothing  but  the  common  English 
hexameter  with  which  we  are  all 
painfully  familiar,  and  of  which 
the  earliest  specimen  I  ever  heard 
(combining,  as  by  anticipation  it 
does,  all  the  suggested  improve- 
ments) may  serve  for  a  typical 
example : 


Here  we  go  np,  np,  up ;  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  downy ; 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards,  and  hey  for — 


But  the  poet  unfortunately  had  not 
sufficient  faith  in  his  rhythm ;  and 
by  introducing  here  the  alien  ele- 
ment of  rhyme  altered  its  character. 
A  very  slight  alteration  will 
remove  this  blemish,  and  then  the 
two  verses  may  stand  together  as 
fair  representatives  of  the  family — 


the  first  exhibiting  the  spondaic 
effect,  the  second  the  dactyhc:  both 
being  rapid  in  movement,  pLun  in 
words  and  style,  and  simple  in 
ideas ;  quantity  being  neither  out- 
rageously violated  nor  pedantically 
affected,  and  the  accents  falling  of 
themselves  into  the  right  places. 


Here  we  go  np,  up,  np ;  and  here  we  go  down,  down,  downy ; 

Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards ;  and  hey  for  the  city  of  London. 


What  effects  the  metre  of  which 
I  serioudy  assert  that  these  two 
lines  are  a  favourable  example,  may 
or  may  not  be  capable  of  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist^  I  do  not  under- 
take to  say.  But  taking  it  as  I  find 
it,  and  as  managed  by  the  best 
artists  who  have  yet  made  the  ex- 
periment, I  will  venture  to  affirm  that 
it  is  the  metre  which  a  translator  of 
Homer  should  of  all  others  avoid;  the 
resemblance  which  its  movement 
bears  to  Homer's  movement  being 


the  resemblance  not  of  mimicry 
but  of  mockery ;  a  mere  exaggera- 
tion of  the  characteristic  pecuharity, 
without  any  of  the  other  features 
by  which  it  is  balanced,  softened, 
varied,  or  harmonised;  and  the 
conditions  being  such,  that  the 
better  you  make  your  English 
hexameter,  the  moreit  will  resemble 
the  worst  form  of  the  measure 
which  the  Greek  allows.  And  that 
this  must  be  so,  unless  an  entirely 
new  element  be  introduced  into 
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the  English,  I  think  I  can  show, 
provided  we  first  come  to  a  proper 
understanding  as  to  the  difference 
between  quantity  and  accent. 

In  all  our  English  metres  quan- 
tity is  held  of  so  little  account — 
the  essential  metrical  conditions 
are  so  independent  of  quantity — 
that  many  people  seem  to  doubt 
whether  our  tongues  and  ears  are 
capable  of  distinguishing  between 
long  and  short.  The  Greeks  and 
Bomans,  it  is  thought,  had  some 
^rt  of  pronunciation  by  which  an 
accented  syllable  might  sound 
short  and  an  unaccented  syllable 
long ;  but  an  Englishman  has  no 
way  of  marking  length  or  shortness 
except  by  accent  or  no  accent. 
This  I  take  to  be  a  mere  delusion. 
The  quantity — ^the  length  of  any 
syllable  measured  in  time — ^is  dis- 
tinguishable in  English  through  all 
its  degrees,  by  any  ear  that  wiU 
attend  to  it.  Slurnbers  is  a  word  of 
two  long  syllables,  with  the  accent 
on  the  first.     Supper  is  a  word  of 
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Sweetly  cometh  slumber,  closing  th*  o'erwea      I 

is  a  correct  Virgilian  hexameter,  like 

Ipsa  tibi  blandos  fondent  eunabnla  fiores. 
Sweetly  falleth  slumber,  dosing  the  wearied 


contains  two  shocking  false  quan- 
tities. 

The  truth  is,  that  we  spoil  our 
ears  for  this  work,  not  only  by 
want  of  attention  to  quantity  in 
English,  but  by  forcing  ourselves 
to  overlook  a  number  of  false 
quantities  which  we  habitually 
make  in  Latin  and  Greek.  For  as 
no  Englishman  sounds  the  double 
consonant  in  such  words  as  anntts, 
tellus,  terra,  vacca,  gemma,  and  the 
like,  and  the  vowel  in  all  such  words 
is  short,  he  has  no  means  of  length- 
ening the  syllable.  Therefore  to 
distinguish  amis  (for  instance) 
from  annus,  he  lengthens  the  short 
a ;  and  generally  learns  his  lesson 
so  well  that  he  fancies  he  hears  a 
short  syllable  in  anus  (pronounced 
exactly  like  cdnus)  and  a  long  one 
in  anntts;  whereas  he  does  really 
hear  exactly  the  reverse.  And  even 
the  Carthusians,  who  know  better 
than  that,  fancy  liiat  they  hear  a 
long  syllable  in  one  of  the  words, 
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such  English  as  any  lady  will  un- 
derstand. 

First,  what  is  an  English  hexa- 
meter 1 

A  regular  English  hexameter  is 
a  line  containing  six  distinctly  ac- 
cented syllables ;  of  which  (the  first 
syllable  in  the  line  bein^  always 
one)  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  are  each  followed  either  by 
one  or  by  two  unaccented  syllables ; 
the  fifth  by  two ;  the  sixth  by  one. 
Any  series  of  words  in  which  the 
accents  can  be  so  placed  without 
violence,  is  within  the  law  of  the 
metre.  Quantity — ^that  is,  length 
measured  in  time — may  be  entirely 
disregarded.  Any  of  the  seventeen 
syUablcs  which  the  line  admits 
may  be  either  long  or  short,  by 
nature,  by  position,  or  by  both. 
The  rhythmical  eflfect  depends,  of 
course,  upon  quantity,  pause,  divi- 
sion, alliteration,  and  many  other 
conditions ;  but  it  is  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  accents  which 
makes  the  metre.  With  the  accents 

f  laced  according  to  the  rule  which 
have  given,  a  line  may  be  good 
or  bad,  smootn  or  rough,  quick  or 
slow,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  an  Eng- 
lish hexameter.  With  the  accents 
placed  otherwise,  it  may  easily  be 
a  much  better  thing,  but  it  will  not 
be  recognised  as  a  hexameter  by 
any  English-trained  ear. 

What,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
classical  hexameter? 

A  regular  Virgilian  hexameter  is 
a  line  containing  six  long  syllables, 
of  which  (the  first  syllable  in  the 
line  being  always  one)  the  first, 
second,  third,  and  fourth  are  each 
followed  either  by  two  slwrt  sylla- 
bles or  by  one  long ;  the  fifth  by 
two  short ;  the  sixth  by  one  which 
may  be  either  long  or  short.  This 
is  the  complete  and  invariable  rule 
with  regard  to  quantity.  But 
quantity,  though  the  fundamental 
and  indispensable,  is  not  the  only 
condition  of  the  metre.  The  accent 
also  must  be  distributed  according 
to  certain  laws.  Of  the  six  long 
syllables  the  two  last  must  be 
accented.  Of  the  remaining  four, 
any  one,  two,  or   three   mxiy  be 


accented.  All  four  must  not.  Sub- 
ject to  these  conditions,  the  accent 
may  be  placed  anywhere,*  and  the 
rhythmical  effect  depends  mainly 
upon  the  management  of  it ;  but 
any  series  of  Greek  or  Latin  words 
in  which  these  conditions  are  ful- 
filled win  be  found  to  be  a  correct 
and  regular  hexameter. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  only 
points  in  which  the  laws  of  the  two 
metres  concur,  are  the  number  of 
the  syllables  and  the  place  of  the 
two  last  accents.  In  all  other  re- 
spects they  are  different,  and  in 
one  contradictory.  The  English 
takes  account  of  accent  only,  and 
pays  no  r^ard  to  quantity.  The 
Latin  is  inexorable  as  to  quantity, 
requires  the  time  of  each  syllable 
to  be  distinctly  felt  and  measured, 
and  allows  no  choice  but  between 
one  long  and  two  short ;  while 
with  regard  to  accent  it  gives  much 
liberty.  The  English  insists  that 
the  mrst  four  accents  shall  all  be 
placed  where  the  first  four  long 
syllables  are  placed  in  the  Latin  * 
tne  Latin  insists  that  all  four  shall 
never  be  so  placed. 

I  take  the  laws  of  the  classical 
hexameter  from  Virgil,  because  his 
is  the  most  perfectly  developed 
form  of  the  metre  under  conditions 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  it.  For 
whatever  mistakes  we  make  in 
sounding  his  vowels  and  conso- 
nants (and  I  have  no  doubt  we 
make  many),  yet,  as  far  as  accentua- 
tion goes,  we  do  pronounce  Latin 
as  Virgil  did.  The  rule  of  pronun- 
ciation, as  explained  by  Qumtilian 
(Jn^,  Orat,  i.  5.  30),  amoimts  in 
effect  to  this : — ^Every  word  takes 
one  accent,  and  only  one.  Li  a 
word  of  more  than  two  syllables, 
it  is  always  placed  on  the  last  but 
two,  except  where  the  last  but  one 
is  long ;  in  that  case,  and  in  dis- 
syllables, always  on  the  last  but 
one.  And  this  is  an  exact  descrip- 
tion of  our  English  practice.  Of 
the  Greek  pronunciation,  all  we 
know  is  that  the  rule  of  accentua- 
tion was  in  Quintilian's  time  diffe- 
rent from  the  Latin.  What  it  was 
in  Homer's  time,  Quintilian  himself 


*  The  rule  mth  regard  to  ccesu/ra  is,  I  believe,  inTolved  in  the  rale  for  the 
accent. 
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probably  did  not  know.  Our  mode 
of  reading  Homer,  therefore,  maybe 
right  or  may  be  wrong.  But  in  the 
mean  time  we  do  read  Greek,  in  re- 
spect of  accent,  exactly  as  we  read 
Latin ;  and  we  find  that  the  Homeric 
hexameter,  so  read,  is  in  its  fundar 
mental  conditions  the  same  as  the 
Virgilian.    In  regard  to  quantity,  it 
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But  we  are  just  as  much  obliged  to 
feel  the  length  of  it ;  and  if  the  ear 
once  misapprehends  the  qvmvbity^ 
we  have  to  correct  it  and  begin  the 
line  again,  in  order  to  make  the 
measure  intelligible;  whereas  in 
English  we  have  to  do  this  only 
when  we  happen  to  misplace  the 
o/ccerd :  a  mistake  in  quantity  may 
make   the   measure   clumsy,    but 


never  mak 
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albriQf  Irreira  nkdovSt  KvXivStro  Xaag  d 

or  (to  take  a  less  exceptional  ex-  reads  well 
ample,  and  one  which,  owing  to  similarly  c 
some  peculiar  effect  of  the  caesura,     read  well  ii 

WQ  $*  or  Iv  ovpavtp  darpa  ^auvi)v  afjupi 

Such  lines  are  rare,  even  in  Homer,  and  frequen 

as  any  one  may  satisfy  himself  ii  which  we  n( 

he  will  read  a  few  pa^es  of  the  Iliad  with  in  Vir, 

as  if  he  were  scanning  the  verses,  absolutely  t. 

and    count  the  number  of   lines  shall  coinci 

which  read  naturally  so.   Still  they  long   syllab 

do  occur  here  and  there;  and  so  far  lines  of  wh 

the  Homeric  hexameter  does,  no  be  quite  un 

doubt,  come  nearer  to  the  English.  What,  for  in 

But  to  balance  this,  it  admits  freely  of  a  line  lik< 

Tbv  d*  aire  vpoffkuvi  Poijv  AyaObs  Ato/x: 

Try  an  Englishman  with 

Then  straightway  said  in  answer  honest  Gtenei 


Svhich,  in  accent  and  quantity 
oth,  is  really  a  correct  Homeric 
verse), — ^he  will  not  know  how  to 
read  it  into  metre  at  alL 

These  general  considerations 
sufficiently  explain  the  difference 
of  the  effect  which  the  two  metres 
have  always  had  upon  my  ear; 
and  they  ought,  I  thmk,  to  suggest 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  per- 
ceived it,  that  a  difference  there 
is  and  must  be  as  long  as  their 
respective  laws  are  so  widely  and 


radically  at  "^ 
conside  ratii 
example  or  t 
clearer. 

First,  thei 
very  widely  t 
of  accentuati 
a  few  lines  o 
how  often  the 
any  of  the  fo 
I  distinguish 
the  usual  ma 
syllable  by  iti 


*  I  doubt  whether  even  this  would  have  been  allowed 
after  aurtc^  which  is  connected  with  the  preceding  Une.     £y 
sound,  I  suspect  that  dvrap  intira  irkdovSe,  &c.  woold  not 
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Me  Y6r5  pn'mtim  dulces  ante  omnia  MiSsse, 
Quamm  sacra  fero,  ingcnti  percwlsus  amore, 
Accipiant :  ccelique  vias  et  s^dera  monstrent : 
DefectGs  soils  varies,  lunceque  labores ; 
Unde  tremor  terrls ;  qua  v*  maria  alta  tumescant 
Objicibus  rwptls,  rurwsque  in  se  ipsa  reszdant : 
Quzd  tantnm  oceano  properent  se  tzngere  soles 
Hibemi,  vel  qucs  tardis  mora  noctibus  obstet. 


Here  we  see  that  the  accent 
coincides  with  one  of  the  first  four 
long  syllables  in  the  ist,  3r(i,  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  lines  only  once ;  in  the 
2nd  and  5th  only  twice ;  in  the  4th 


not  at  all ;  while  the  places  in  which- 
it  falls  are  scarcely  twice  alike. 

Now  let  us  try  a  few  of  Mr. 
Arnold's.  We  may  as  well  take 
the  first  that  come,  p.  93. 


So  sbone  f(yrtk  in  frtyat  of  IVoy,  by  the  htd  of  Xan-thns 

between  that  and  the  Mp9^  the  Trojans'  »wmerous^re«. 

In  the^Zaw  there  were  ^'«dled  a  ^^owsand^re*  :  by  each  one 

Thtre  saiejiftj  men,  in  the  light  of  the  ruddy  fire. 

By  their  cAariots  stood  the  steeds^  and  champed  the  white  ftarley. 

While  their  masters  saie  by  the  j?re,  and  waitodi  for  mommg. 


Here  we  find  the  six  accents 
punctually  falling  every  time  in 
exactly  the  same  places ;  varied  a 
little  in  effect,  indeed,  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence  which 
are  required  to  force  them  in,  but 
bound  to  occupy  those  places  and 
no  other,  upon  peril  of  confounding 
the  metre.  All  relations  of  quan- 
tity are  so  disordered  or  disre- 
garded, that  I  presume  Mr.  Arnold 
seeks  in  that  mode  of  irregularity 
some  relief  from  the  monotony 
which,  in  a  succession  of  three  or 
four  smooth  lines,  becomes  in- 
tolerable. If  it  were  not  the  special 
object  of  his  work  to  recommend 
hexameter,  I  could  even  think  that 
he  meant  to  extend  the  irregularity 
to  the  accents  also,  allowing  the 
reader  to  drop  the  first  altogether, 
and  so  begin  the  line  with  two  un- 
accented syllables — a  liberty  which 
in  five  lines  out  of  the  six  would 
be  a  great  relief.  But  that  would 
transform  it  at  once  into  another 
metre,  which  could  have  no  pre- 
tence to  the  name  of  hexameter. 
And  yet,  from  his  obvious  dislike 
to  begin  the  line  with  a  word 
which  will  naturally  bear  the  ac- 
cent, I  almost  think  that  this  is 
what  he  privately  does  himself, 
and  that  that  other  metre  is  what 
he  hears  in  his  own  head.  Does  he 
really  read  'jBetween  that  and  the 
ships,'  ^  In  the  plain,'  ^Tlvere  sate 
fifty   men,'   *  By  their    chariots,' 


*  TTMe  their  masters  f  Would  any 
of  these  lines  read  iiaelf^o  ?  Eead 
any  of  them  naturally,  and  what 
happens  %  It  becomes  immediately 
a  hue  with  only  five  accented 
syllables — an  ordinary  blank  verse, 
in  fact,  varied  and  made  dactylic 
by  the  introduction  of  a  few  re- 
dundant unaccented  syllables  (after 
the  manner  of  that  variety  of  the 
ordinary  octo-syllabic  couplet  with 
which  bcott  and  Byron  have  made 
us  familiar. 

Bnt  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfiEdl 
That  Farisina  leaves  her  hall ; 
And  it  is  not  to  gaze  on  the  heavenly  light 
That  the  lady  walks  in  the  shadow  of 
night,  &c.) 

A  metre  of  which  very  good  use 
might  probably  be  made,  and  which 
may  possibly  prove  after  all  the 
best  English  representative  of  the 
classic  hexameter,  but  certainly  not 
itself  a  hexameter,  and  certainly 
not  that  which  Mr.  Arnold  meant 
to  write  and  means  to  recommend. 
I  may  say  more  of  it  presently;, 
but  I  want  first  to  dispose  of  the 
first  question,  which  relates  to  the 
respective  movement  of  the  Greek 
and  English  hexameter  properly  so 
called. 

In  Mr.  Arnold's  lines  I  have  dis- 
tinguished by  italics  the  syllables 
on  which  I  presume  that  he  intends 
the  accent  to  fall.  Compare  with 
them  the  original  Greek,  accented 
according  to  our  pronunciation. 


1861.] 


English  Rexameters  on  the  Classi 


Tdffffa  /t6<njyv  vkatv  rjde  &av9oio  po< 
Tpiinov  KMOVTiov  iT^pa  ^aivero  IXio 
XtXi'  dp  £v  TTsdifp  vvpa  kuUto*  vdf. 
Etaro  JTBvrriKovra,  (rsXq,  itvqoq  ai9o 
"Iiriroi  dt,  Kpi  Xt^Kov  sptnrSfievoi  kc 
HfrrdoTig  trap  dx^ff^iv,  'ivOpovov  rjii 


Here  we  see  that  the  accent 
coincides  in  each  line  with  only 
two  of  the  first  four  long  syllables; 
and  in  what  respect  the  movement 
of  the  English  resembles  that  of 
the  Greek,  I  profess  myself  unable 
to  perceive, 

But  the  most  effective  mode  of 
exhibiting  the  contrast  would  be 
by  producing,  if  it  were  possible, 
specimens  of  ooth  in  the  same  lan- 
guage.   If  one  could  but  construct 


with  Latii 
the  EngUs 
words  on( 
think  no  € 
that  the  : 
and  irreco 
not  easyt 
so  many  ■" 
are  by  th 
but  if  sei 
insisted  u 
obtained. 


Incipe  parye  piier  risn  cognoscere  matrei 
Matri  longa  decern  tulerunt  fastidia  mei 
Incipe  parve  puer  :  cui  non  risere  paren 
Nee  Deus  hunc  mensa,  &c. 


Can  anybody  produce  me  an 
English  hexameter  resembHng,  in 
the  succession  of  sounds,  any  one 


of  these  th 
But  if  I  s] 
and  write, 


Incipe  parre  puercnle,  risn  noscere  matr 
Matri  longa  tnlemnt  sex  fastidia  menses 
Incipe  parve  puercnle,  fac  rldere  parente 

do  we  not  aU  recognise  at  once  the  movement  of 
Why  dost  thou  prophesy  so  my  death  to  me,  Xanthn 

ever,  that 
meters — ^ac 
and  all — ^n 
English  w( 
the  true  mc 
measure  m 
with  that 
sentative. 

In  the  i 
dialogue,  I 
measure,  B 


Two  or  three  lines  in  Latin 
made  of  words  exactly  correspond- 
ing in  length,  divisions^  pause, 
accent,  and  all  other  metrical  con- 
ditions (except  quantity,  which  is 
of  course  out  of  the  question),  with 
the  component  words  of  two  or 
three  approved  English  hexameters, 
would  DC  a  fairer  and  more  satis- 
factory test ;  but  I  doubt  whether 
they  can  be  made.    I  find,  how- 


A. 

Verses  so  modulate,  so  tuned,  so  varied  in  a  i 
Kich  with  unexpected  changes,  smooth,  stat  1 
Kolling  ever  forward,  tidelike,  with  thundei 
Procession,  complex  melodies — ^pause,  quant  I 
After  Yirgilian  precedent  and  practice,  in  oi  I 
Distributed — could  these  gratify  th'  Etonian  ! 

B. 

How  should  Etonian  ears  that  are  trained  in  Yir^  i 
Follow  a  measure  like  that  ?  Where,  where  are  y  i 
Two  in  each  line  at  most.  Hexameter  always  in  i 
Stept  on  hj^  dactyls  along,  like  a  toe-tripping  qu(  i 
Yours  on  accents  false  goes  hobbling.  Vain  your 
Xiong  to  distinguish  from  short :  long  or  short  is  i. 
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A. 

Yirgil  my  model  is :  accent,  caesura,  divisioii. 

His  practice  regulates ;  his  laws  my  quantity  obeyeth. 

B. 

Longfellow  most  pleases  me  ;  no  trouble  his  quantity  gives  me, 

Each  verse  bounding  along  like  a  ship  that  bounds  through  the  waters. 


How  different  the  movement  of 
these  two  measures  is  will  probably 
be  made  manifest  by  a  practical 
test ;  for  I  fuUy  expect  that  Etonian 
ears  will  at  first  be  quite  puzzled 
by  A's  verses,  and  that  ears  not 
trained  in  Virgil  and  Homer  will 
not  be  able  to  make  out  the  metre 
at  all,  while  B's  will  be  understood 
at  once  by  eveiybody. 

To  me,  I  confess,  the  effect  of  the 
metre  constructed  upon  A's  system 
is  not  bad.  But  unless  the  same 
effect  can  be  obtained  by  soine 
other  process  than  that  of  com- 
posing it  with  words  resembling 
Latin  or  Greek  words  in  their  me- 
trical conditions,  it  is  useless  for 
any  practical  purpose;  because  it 
excludes  more  than  half  the  words, 
and  I  suppose  nine-tenths  of  the 
combinations  of  words,  in  the  lan- 
guage. I  can  conceive  it  possible 
indeed  that  a  new  Englisn  metre 
may  be  invented,  resting  upon  six 
regularly  recurring  accents  as  the 
ground,  and  made  musical  by  some 
variation  played  upon  it  with  quan- 
tity ;  just  as  the  Latin  takes  quan- 
tity for  its  ground,  and  obtains  its 
variations  through  the  management 
of  the  accent.  But  it  will  take 
some  time  to  invent,  and  more  to 
make  it  familiar.  Ana  in  the  mean- 
time, what  need  is  there  to  seek 
for  a  new  metre  at  all? 

Mr.  Arnold  is  curiously  coy  on 
this  point.  He  carefully  avoids  all 
mention  of  the  word  hexameter, 
until  he  has  passed  in  review  what 
we  are  to  consider  as  all  the  re- 
maining alternatives,  and  succes- 
sively rejected  them.  When  he  has 
led  us  to  the  brink  of  despair,  heat 
last  tells  us  that  there  is  still  one 
metre  remaining  which  has  not 
been  condemned ;  and  we  seem  to  be 
driven  to  the  dilemma  of  accepting 
this  or  making  up  our  minds  to  go 
without  any  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  If  this  were  so,  I  should 
have  no  objection  to  an  attempt 


being  made  in  English  hexameter, 
provided  I  am  not  myself  bouna 
to  read  it.  But  Mr.  Arnold's  enu- 
meration of  the  possibilities  appears 
to  me  to  be  venr  arbitrary  and  very 
incomplete.  "When  he  is  reminded 
that  hexameters  have  not  been  used 
in  Eng:lish  on  any  considerable 
scale  with  success,  he  is  content  to 
reply  (p.  ^6),  JSolvitur  ambitlando : 
the  objection  ma,y  be  removed  by 
prodiicing  good  English  hexame- 
ters. Yet  the  ten-syllable  couplet 
is  rejected  because  rhyme,  as  Pope 
uses  it,  *  tends  to  pair  lines  which 
in  the  original  are  independent ; 
and  thus  the  movement  of  the 
poem  is  changed,' and  because  Chat^ 
ce/s  narrative  manner,  'though  a 
very  good  and  sound  manner,  is 
neither  grand  nor  Homeria'  Ten- 
svllable  stanzas  with  interwoven 
rhymes  are  rejected,  because,  if  the 
simpler  system  of  correspondences 
changes  the  movement  of  Homer, 
the  more  intricate  system  of  corre- 
spondences must  change  it  more 
profoundly.  All  varieties  of  ballad- 
metre  are  rejected,  because  Dr. 
Maginn  has  turned  a  passage  of  the 
Odyssey  into  a  jig;  and  Walter 
Scottj  not  being  '  one  of  the  five  or 
six  supreme  poets  of  the  world,' 
has  failed  to  attain  'the  grand 
manner.'  Blank-verse  is  condemned 
because  Milton's  movement,  though 
grand,  is  unlike  Homer's ;  because 
Cowper  imitates  Milton;  because 
Tennvson  has  written  three  lines 
in  which  the  thought  belongs  to 
another  order  of  ideas  than  Ho- 
mer's, and  the  rhythm  to  another 
order  of  movement:  while  the 
blank-verse  in  which  the  most 
rapid  passages  of  Shakspeare's 
plays  are  written  forms  a  mould 
into  which  Homer  could  not  be 
poured  without  being  first  entirely 
broken  up,  melted  down,  and  com- 

fosed  afresh.  .And  this,  as  far  as 
can  make  out,  is  all.    Surely  one 
may  reply  in  Mr.  Arnold's  own 
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Blank  Terse, 


wordSj  Solintur  dmbtUando :  the 
objections  may  be  met  hyprodvcmg 
a  form  of  the  rhymea  couplet, 
of  the  ten-syllable  stanza,  of  the 
ballad-stanza,  or  of  blank-verse,  of 
which  the  movement  is  not  at  vari- 
ance with  the  movement  of  Homer. 
The  paces  to  which  Pope  trained  the 
heroic  couplet,  Milton  the  blank- 
verse,  Scott  the  octo-syllabic  rhyme, 
are  surely  not  the  only  paces  or 
which  those  several  metres  are 
capable.  If  Chaucer  failed  to  rise 
to  the  true  epic  dignity,  it  was  not 
because  his  measure  kept  him  down. 
The  rhymed  couplet,  as  he  manages 
it,  follows  freely  whprever  the 
imagination  leads;  and  if  he  had 
had  an  Iliad  in  nim  would  have 
served  him  for  a  vehicle  of  expres- 
sion perfectly  well  The  measure 
which  is  best  for  a  ballad  is  not 
likely  to  be  good  for  an  epic ;  and 
therefore  I  should  not  look  among 
Percy's  relics  for  the  best  metre  to 
imitate  Homer  in ;  but  the  common 
ballad-metre  admits  of  many  varia- 
tions of  movement;  and  we  do 
not  know  what  might  be  done  with 
it  if  a  man  of  genius  took  it  in 
hand.  For  large  and  long-sustained 
effects,  however,  I  suppose  the  line 
of  five  accents,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, will  always  be  the  favourite 
in  English,  The  .  Alexandrine, 
which  has  six,  is  too  slow,  and  in- 
deed intolerable,  except  as  recurring 


at  measu 
tervals ; 
sional  ch 
Drydenia 
bic,  whicl 
its  rapidi 
But  amo: 
ments  of 
stanza  wil 
which  lei 
facility  t< 
which  is 
stanza,  foi 
able  powc 
of  passing 
liarity,  f n 
playful,  ar 
fort  or  abi 
of  the  reqi 
of  Homer 
He  must 
from  the 
{II.  I.  528) 
Juno  (of  th 
which,  by 
Homeric  1 
Mr.  Amolc 
better  judg 
it  with  th( 
Homer's  Ai 
ing  smile  0 
dess,  when 
offers  hert 
haustible  n 
pian  party 
and  to  do 
rally. 


Therewith  to  all  the  gods  m  order  dae 
He  poured  sweet  wine,  and  played  tli 

And  the  gods  laughed  with  all  their  he 
Lame  Vulcan  like  a  young  page  seryi 

And  so  they  feasted  all  the  long  day  th 
#Till  the  sun  set,  and  feasted  well  the; 

To  grace  the  feast  his  harp  Apollo  strui 

And  all  in  parts  the  sweet-Toiced  Musei 


The  necessity,  however,  of  having 
two  sets  of  triple  rhymes  in  every 
stanza  limits  the  resources  of  the 
translator  inconveniently,  and  forms 
a  serious  objection  to  this  mea- 
sure, as  well  as  to  Chaucer's  seven- 
line  stanza ;  either  of  which  might 
otherwise  be  used  with  very  good 
,  effect.  But  where  is  the  objection 
to  our  own  natural  blank-verse  1 
— 2k  measure  into  which  English 
speech  rises  of  itself  the  moment 
it  aspires  to  speak  in  measure  at 
all — a  measure  in  which  we  know 


from  Shaks| 
tion  of  f  eeh: 
tellect,  ever] 
can  find  fit 
with  the  noi 
all  our  ears  a 
variety  of  m 
troduced  wi 
fusion — a    11 
Tennyson  ha 
of  which  the 
for  Homer,  h< 
in  which  all  1 
lities  which 
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Homer— rapidity  of  movement, 
plainness  oi  words  and  style,  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  ideas,  and 
above  all,  nobleness  of  manner,  are 
as  conspicuous  as  in  Homer  himseK 
— a  measure  of  which  the  very 
difficulty  lies  in  the  abundance  of 
its  liberty  and  resources,  which 
are  dangerous  to  those  who  do  not 
know  how  to  use  them,  but  an 
unmixed  advantage  and  facility  to 
those  who  do.  Where  is  its  defect  ? 


I  cannot  think  that  the  difference 
in  length,  as  compared  with  the 
hexameter,  forms  any  objection ; 
for  the  different  constitution  of  the 
languages  makes  it  impossible  to 
present  the  thoughts  in  the  same 
order  and  within  the  same  spaces, 
clause  for  clause,  and  cadence  for 
cadence ;  as  we  may  learn  at  once 
from  Mr.  Arnold's  prose  version  of 
one  of  the  passages -selected  for 
illustration : — 


TOffffa,  fitcrriyv  vtutv  iqdk  iEidv9oio  poaotv, 
Tpiautv  Ka^6vTiM)v  irvpd  <paivtTO, 


Presented  in  this  order,  the  Greek 
words  are  as  simple,  natural,  and 
straightforward  as  possible.  Pre- 
sent the  best  English  equivalents 
in  the  same  order,  and  the  con- 
struction is  involved,  unnatural, 
and  hardly  intelligible.  To  make 
it  read  like  sense,  Mr.  Arnold  has 
been  obliged  to  alter  the  order  of 
the  clauses.  By  that  necessary 
alteration  he  has  quite  changed 
the  cadence  and  emphasis;  and 
after  all,  he  has  not  succeeded  in 
giving  even  the  meaning  correctly. 
*  So  many  in  number,  between  the 
ships  and  the  streams  of  Xanthus, 
shone  forth  in  front  of  Troy  the 
fires  kindled  bv  the  Trojans.'  *  So 
many  in  number  shone  the  fires,' 
is  not  the  same  as  roo-o-a  Trvpa  (f>aaf€To 
— *so  many  fires  shone;'  and  the 
closing  of  the  sentence  with  Tpa>a>v 
Kai6vT(ov,  instead  of  Trvpo  ^atVcro, 
alters  the  effect  far  more  than  a 
much  more  extensive  change  of 
construction  need  have  done.  This 
Mr.  Arnold  has  himself  felt,  and  in 
his  metrical  version  has  put  the 
clauses  together  in  a  different  way, 
though  without  attempting  to  keep 
the  order  of  the  original.  In  fact, 
if  Homer  is  to  be  translated  into 


English  at  all,  whether  in  prose  or 
verse,  the  translator  must  be  pre- 

Sared  to  break  him  up  and  repro- 
uce  him;  and  even  if  he  had  a 
metre  exactly  the  same,  it  does  not 
follow  that  he  could  make  it  fit. 
What  he  wants  is  not  a  line  of  the 
same  length,  but  a  measure  which 
is  easy,  flowing,  familiar,  stately, 
unshackled,  ana  capable  of  variety. 
Any  such  measure,  however  diffe- 
rent it  be  in  structure,  will  supply 
means  of  representing  the  metrical 
effect  of  the  Homeric  hexameter, 
just  as  the  English  language  supplies 
means  of  representing  the  sense; 
but  it  must  do  it  in  its  own  way. 

Mr.  Arnold  will'  perhaps  ask  for 
an  example;  for  of  his  own  at- 
tempts he  spfeaks  very  modestly, 
and  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have 
his  translation  judged  by  compari- 
son, not  with  the  original,  but  with 
another  translation.  Well,  the  ques- 
tion is  as  to  the  metrical  effect 
involved  in  rival  metres ;  for  other- 
wise I  have  no  exception  to  take  to 
the  principles  which  he  lays  down. 
Now  we  nave  seen  his  translation 
into  hexameter  of  the  passage  last 
mentioned.  Here  is  one  in  blank 
verse ; — 


Not  fewer  shone  before  the  walls  of  Troy, 
Between  the  rolling  Xanthni^  and  the  ships, 
The  camping  Trojans'  watch-fires.     In  the  plain 
A  thousand  fires  were  burning,  and  by  each. 
Grouped  round  the  ruddy  light,  sate  fifty  men ; 
While  the  steeds  mouthed  their  com  aloof,  and  stood 
Beside  the  chariots,  waiting  for  the  dawn. 


Take  a  man  or  a  woman  who 
cannot  read  Greek;  would  the 
hexameters  convey  to  him  or  her 
a  truer  idea  of  Homer's  manner,  an 


impression  more  like  that  which 
the  original  conveys  to  Mr.  Arnold 
himself,  than  the  blank  verse?  I 
suspect  not. 
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I  meant  to  confine  myself  to  a 
protest  against  English  hexameters, 
which  I  hold  to  be  admirably 
adapted  for  a  translation  of  Froprta 
quce  maribus  and  As  in  prcesenti, 
and  for  nothing  else.  But  I  will 
take  the  opportunity  of  adding  a 
few  words  in  favour  of  an  entirely 
different  way  of  dealing  with  the 
Iliad — a  way  which  nobody  seems 
to  have  thought  of,  though  it  offers 
a  great  field  for  an  enterprising 
genius. 

To  scholars  *  who  possess  at  the 
same  time  with  knowledge  of 
Greek  adequate  poetical  taste  and 
feeling,'  Mr.  Arnold  tells  us  (p.  a) 
*  no  translation  will  seem  of  much 
worth  compared  with  the  original.' 
If  this  be  so,  is  it  judicious  to 
attempt  a  translation  which  shall 
aspire  to  present  itself  for  com- 
parison with  the  original  before 
that  tribunal  ?  If  the  true  effect  of 
Homer  cannot  be  reproduced  in  a 
translation,  is  it  well  that  any  one 
should  take  upon  him  a  task  which 
makes  such  reproduction  *his  in- 
dispensable business?  Is  it  not 
better  that  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  Homer  is  really  like  should 
be  recommended,  as  the  shortest 
w^,  to  learn  Greek  and  read  him  ? 

But  though  we  cannot  have 
Homer  himself  in  English,  there  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  have 
in  English  the  story  which  Homer 
told.  Why  should  not  the  Iliad 
be  made  an  English  book,  like  the 
Arabian  Nights?  I  want  some- 
body to  invite  the  men  and  women, 
the  boys  and  girls,  now  living  in 
England,  to  listen  to  an  old  storv : 
and  to  tell  them  all  about  the 
quarrel  between  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  and  what  came  of  it.  He 
may  choose  prose  or  verse,  as  he 


finds  most  convenient;    he   may 
borrow  from  Homer  as  much  as  he 

E leases ;  he  may  leave  out  whatever 
e  cannot  bring  in  with  a  good 
effect.  But  he  must  address  his 
audience  in  his  own  and  their  own 
language,  in  such  forms  as  may 
find  easiest  passage  through  their 
ears  into  their  hearts,  and  such 
cadences  as  are  most  a^eeable  to 
them.  Though  his  inspiration  and 
his  matter  come  from  Homei^  his 
feeling,  taste,  and  manner  must  be 
his  own.  Imitation  he  must  not 
think  of.  He  must  consider  himself 
rather  as  a  rival  than  an  imitator. 
If  he  can  tell  any  part  of  the  story 
better  than  Homer,  let  him  by  all 
means  do  so ;  at  all  events,  let  him 
not  deliberately  prefer  the  worse 
effect  to  the  better,  in  order  to 
make  it  more  like  the  effect  which 
the  original  produces  upon  the 
mind  of  a  Greek  professor.  Pope 
did  not  trouble  himself  much  with 
fidelity  to  the  effect  of  Homer ;  but 
he  would  have  made  a  much  better 
poem  of  the  Iliad  if  he  had  not 
attended  to  it  at  aU.  As  it  is,  it  is 
in  virtue  of  the  freedom  which  he 
used  in  making  it  *  a  pretty  poem, 
but  not  Homer^'  that  it  still  remains 
the  only  version  of  *the  tale  of 
Troy  divine'  which  has  obtained  a 
popular  audience  in  England, 
rope's  genius,  however,  was  not  of 
the  epic  order  j  it  was  not  a  good 
subject  for  him.  But  what  if 
Tennyson  had  taken  the  story  of 
the  lUad  for  his  subject,  and  treated 
it,  not  in  Homer's  manners  but  in 
his  own  1  I  believe  that  England 
would  have  had  an  epic  added  to 
her  literature  as  popular  b&  Waver- 
ley  and  as  great  as  Patndise  Lost. 
Is  there  no  one  among  us  with 
spirit  for  such  an  enterprise  % 

J.S. 


'-j^f. 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES, 

PHKENOLOGY,  EXAMD 

By  Alexander  Bain; 


n^HE  phrenologists  subdivide  the 
J-  Intellectual  Faculties  into 
three  orders:  Hiq  external  sejises;  the 
internal  senses,  OTtheperceptivefacul^ 
ties;  ajidiher^lective faculties.  The 
external  senses  are  disposed  of  in  a 
very  summary  manner,  as  having 
little  place  in  the  system ;  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  ideas  that  the  mind 
derives  through  sensation  are  re- 
ferred to  the  second  division,  the 
internt^l  •  senses,  otherwise  called 
perceptive  faculties.  Of  the  intel- 
lectual faculties,  fourteen  in.  num- 
ber, twelve  are  perceptive;  the 
TfflecUve  are  Comparison  and  Cans- 
ality. 

'The  organs  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  are  small,  but  active.  If 
they  had  been  as  large  as  those  of 
the  propensities,  we  should  have 
been  Hable  to  intellectual  passions. 
The  comparative  calmness  of  our 
reasoning  processes  is  probably  the 
result  of  the  small  size  of  these 
organs.* — (Combe,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  many 
of  these  faculties  attain  the  pitch 
of  intensity  denominated  passion. 
Combe  admits  that  Tune,  the  foun- 
dation of  music,  is  a  source  of 
strong  pleasure;  but  so  also,  in 
certain  minds,  is  Form,  Colouring, 
Order,  Language,  &c. 

As  regards  tne  first  in  order  of 
the  intellectual  group,  Individu- 
ality, we  shall  for  once  take  a 
liberty  with  our  subject,  and  place 
itlastamongtheperceptivefaculties, 
on  the  ground  that  the  apparent 
simplicity  with  which  it  is  invested 
in  the  phrenological  handling  is 
delusive,  and  that  in  reality  it  pre- 
sents a  compound  made  up  of 
nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the 
perceptive  class.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent when  we  come  to  examine 
it. 

23.  Form. — Gall  being  desired  to 
examine  the  head  of  a  young  girl 
who  had  an  extreme  f aciHty  of  dis- 
tingmsMni^  and  recollecting  per- 
sons, he  found  her  eyes  pushed 
laterally  outward,  ana  a  certain 
squinting  look ;  after  innumerable 
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plained,  is  confined  to  visible  form, 
and  is  therefore  an  endowment 
superinduced  on  the  sense  of  sight. 
No  allusion  is  made  to  the  percep- 
tion of  form  by  touch,  the  exclusive 
instrument  of  the  blind,  and  an  aid 
to  vision  in  other  instances.  A 
psychologist  would  view  the  faculty 
as  related  to  the  cerebral  centres 
of  the  organ  of  sight  wherever 
tiiey  may  lie,  or  rather  of  the 
muscular  part  of  the  apparatus  of 
vision.  In  foUowing  the  shapes 
of  things,  the  eye  is  essentially 
active;  notwithstanding  the  asser- 
tion of  Sir  W,  HAmilton  and  others, 
that  the  mere  optical  or  retinal 
sensibility  would  give  the  percep- 
tion of  form  and  size.  In  fact,  we 
do  employ  the  intervention  of  the 
muscular  movements  of  the  orb, 
and  it  is  their  sensibility,  supported 
by  adequate  cerebral  power,  that 
determines  the  nice  shades  of  dis- 
crimiHation  as  regards  the  property 
in  question. 

24.  Size. — ''  There  is  an  essential 
difference  between  the  idea  of  Size 
and  that  of  form ;  and  the  faculty 
of  distinguishing  form  differs  from 
that  of  distinguishing  size.  The 
form  may  be  the  same,  and  the  size 
different.'  *  The  or^an  is  placed  at 
the  internal  extremity  of  the  arch 
of  the  eyebrow.'  Not  content 
with  assigning  separate  organs  to 
size  and  form,  Dr.  Vimont  would 
constitute  Distance  as  a  distinct 
cognition  with  an  organ  of  its  own, 
and  although  Combe  and  Spurz- 
heim  declme  to  concur  in  this 
allocation,  they  are  confident  as 
regards  the  separateness  of  the  two 
others. 

This  position  of  theirs,  we  are 
convinced,  will  not  stand  on  exami- 
nation. An  estimate  of  form  that 
excludes  an  estimate  of  size  may 
be  pronounced  an  impossibility. 
For  now  do  we  perceive  the  diffe- 
rence between  a  circle  and  an  oval, 
if  not  by  the  difference  of  size,  or 
the  greater  elongation  of  the  one 
figure  as  compared  with  the  other  ? 
Suppose  two  members  of  the  same 
family,  having  a  strong  family  like- 
ness, but  differing  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  face  of  the  one  was 
very  slightly  longer  than  the  other, 
the  discrimination  of  the  two  would 


obviously  be  a  nice  discrimination 
of  size.  But  the  conclusive  argu- 
ment is  to  be  found  in  the  science 
of  mathematics,  which  has  never 
been  able  to  discover  a  method  of 
defining  form,  except  by  means  of 
size.  The  delineation  of  curves,  by 
what  is  called  the  system  of 
coordinates,  and  of  which  there  are 
two  sorts,  is  effected  by  stating  the 
proportions,  in  one  case,  of  two 
lines  drawn  in  different  directions 
to  every  point  of  the  curve ;  and  in 
another  case,  of  one  revolving  line 
with  the  angle  of  its  revolution ;  in 
both  instances  the  statement  gives 
exclusively  the  sizes  or  magnitudes 
of  these  coordinates.  The  phreno- 
logists have  never  adverted  to  this 
significant  practice,  which,  after  all, 
is  only  a  scientific  rendering  of  the 
fact  above  alluded  to,  that  to  be 
nicely  discriminative  of  the  degree 
of  elongation  of  an  oval  or  an 
oblong,  it  is  essential  to  feel  acutely 
the  difference  of  length  of  the  figures 
compared,  and  if  this  is  felt,  the 
form  is  determined  as  a  matter  of 
course.  No  other  susceptibility 
could  add  in  any  degree  to  the 
discrimination  thus  made. 

We  must,  therefore,  accept  in 
preference  the  modified  view  of  Sir 
G.  Mackenzie,  himself  a  phrenolo- 

fist,  that,  *  magnitude^  size,  length, 
readth,  thickness,  height,  depth, 
distance,  being  all,  strictly  speak- 
ing, referable  to  extension,  tJie 
f acultv  which  we  are  in  quest  of  is 
probably  that  of  space  in  general.* 
Or  rather  say,  that  as  touch  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  case,  the  Muscular 
susceptibility  of  the  eye  is  the  real 
power,  a  power  not  owing  solely 
to  the  organization  of  the  six 
muscles  of  the  orbit,  but  to  the 
nervous  centres  that  originate  the 
first,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  pairs 
of  cerebral  nerves,  by  which  these 
muscles  are  stimulatm  to  act.  If 
the  other  phrenologists  would  close 
with  the  suggestion  of  Sir  G.  Mac- 
kenzie, and  unite  the  organs  of 
form  and  size,  which  adjoin  one 
another  at  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye,  we  should  gladly  listen  to- any 
evidence  that  they  may  have  to 
offer,  of  the  coincidence  between  a 
large  development  of  this  region, 
and  nicety  of  ocular  p^ception  in 
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all  that  regards  the  magnitudes, 
shapes,  distances,  and  proportions 
of  extended  matter ;  and  if  the  ob- 
servations were  snmcient  to  pro- 
duce a  conviction  of  the  soundness 
of  their  position,  we  should  then 
say  that  probably  the  part  of  the 
brain  indicated  is  either  itseK  the 
cerebral  centre  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  sixth  nerves,  or  is  thrust  into 
prominence  by  the  enlargement  of 
a  neighbouring  part  in  the  interior, 
which  is  the  true  centre.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  we  are  told  that 
the  frontal  sinus  throws  a  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  observing  the  pre- 
sent organ ;  and  the  negative  evi- 
dence is  therefore  what  is  chiefly 
relied  on  in  proving  its  existence 
and  functions. 

25.  Weight, — 'Persons  who  excel 
at  archery  and  quoits,  and  also 
those  who  find  great  facility  in 
judging  of  momentum  and  resis- 
tance m  mechanics,  are  observed 
to  possess  the  parts  of  the  brain 
lying  nearest  to  the  organ  of  size 
largely  developed.  It  is  large  also 
in  the  mask  of  Brunei,  the  cele- 
brated engineer  and  mechanician. 
In  blowing  crown  glass,  the  work- 
man dips  the  end  of  a  hollow  iron 
tube  into  a  pot  of  melted  glass, 
and  takes  up  as  much  of  it  as  will 
suffice  to  make  a  circle.  To  form 
a  full-sized  circle,  the  quantity 
raised  should  be  nine  pounds  and 
a  half ;  and  when  visitmg  a  manu- 
factory at  Newcastle,  I  was  told 
that  an  expert  workman  will  gene- 
rally hit  the  exact  quantity,  and 
very  rarely  deviate  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  ounces,  either 
imder  or  over  it.  I  observed  the 
organ  of  weight  very  largely  deve- 
loped in  the  successful  workman. 
I  have  observed  it  large  also  in  all 
players  on  the  harp,  violin,  and 
pianoforte,  who  are  remarkable  for 
exquisiteness  of  touch.'-;-(Combe, 
ii.  46.)  All  this  13  explicit  and  in- 
telhgible;  and  we  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  admitting  the  suscepti- 
bility to  different  degrees  of  ex- 
pended energy^— whether  in  raising 
weights,  in  resisting  moving  bodies, 
or  in  putting  tools  in  motion, — as 
an  ultimate  power  of  the  human 
mind,  and  unequalh"  manifested 
among  individuals.  We  consider  it 
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tween  the  functions  of  that  organ 
and  the  present.  Constructiveness 
was  stated  by  Combe  to  be  large 
in  operative  surgeons,  painters, 
sculptors,  engravers,  and  in  cabinet- 
makers and  tailors  that  excel  in 
their  art.  Now  a  very  full  endow- 
ment of  weight,  as  defined  above, 
would  ^ve  to  the  men  of  all  those 
professions  every  conceivable  supe^ 
riority  of  mere  manipulation ;  and 
we  can  see  nothing  for  construc- 
tiveness to  do  f&rther,  except  to 
impart  in  a  still  fuller  measure  the 
very  same  susceptibility  to  ex- 
pended force.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  elder  Herschel  had  large  con- 
structiveness because  his  excellence 
as  an  astronomer  was  in  part  owing 
to  his  being  able  to  fabricate  im- 
proved telescopes  by  his  own  hands, 
we  may  reply,  the  same  faculty  is 
fully  conferred  by  the  organ  of 
weight ;  unless  invention  or  origi- 
nality of  design  were  also  specified 
as  an  essential  of  the  first  named 
faculty,  which  is  certainly  not  the 
case.  It  is  true  that  2kf<mdnt%»  for 
mechanical  fabrication  may  exist 
without  much  skiU  of  hand ;  our 
tastes  and  our  aptitudes  do  not 
always  concur ;  but  phrenology  has 
not  adverted  to  this  distinction,  nor 
taken  any  step,  so  far  as.  we  know, 
that  would  rebut  the  accusation  of 
having  assigned  two  distinct  organs 
to  one  and  the  same  faculty. 

We  cannot  feel  very  much  satis- 
fied as  to  the  intrinsic  probability 
of  the  allocation  of  the  present 
organ.  The  faculty  comprehends 
a  very  large  part  of  our  entire 
voluntary  activity.  The  only  mus- 
cular regions  not  included  in  it,  are 
the  eyes,  features,  jaw,  and  voice. 
For  it  is  not  confined  to  skill  of 
hand,  but  takes  in  all  those  adiust- 
ments  of  the  body  involved  in 
walkuig  upright,  skating,  archery, 
quoits,  tumbling,  ball-tossing,  and 
other  leats  of  the  acrobat ;  so  that 
we  may  consider  it  as  a  general 
endowment  of  our  voluntary  acti- 
vity, dependent  physically  upon 
the  cerebral  centres  that  give  origin 
to  the  anterior,  or  motor,  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves  taken  collectively. 
That  a  high  development  of  those 
centres  should  be  apparent  merely 
as  a  small  swelling  in  about  one- 


fourth  part  of  the  extent  of  the 
eyebrow,  is  exceedingly  improbable. 
On  one  nypothesis  of  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  the  grouping  of 
muscular*  movements,  as- in  flymg, 
swimming,  walking,  <Sz;c..  is  attri- 
buted to  that  part  of  tne  brain ; 
and  it  would  not  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  large  cerebellum 
might  aid  also  in  the  acquired 
groupings  of  mechanical  skilL  We 
must  not,  however,  stop  short  of 
the  hemispheres  in  our  explanation 
of  the  control  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  it  is  not  consistent 
with  other  facts  to  locate  an  ener^ 
so  extensive  and  complicated  m 
such  a  limited  mass.  We  have 
conceded  to  phrenology  the  absence 
of  inherent  improbabilitjr  in  sup- 
I>osing  the  region  of  conjoined  form 
and  size  to  be  connected  with  the 
centres  of  three  cerebral  nerves,  the 
motors  of  the  eye :  but  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  we  have  an  organ  of 
less  magnitude  raised  to  the  impor- 
tance of  commanding  the  thirty-one 
anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  system. 
It  would  be  an  exceedingly  inte- 
resting result,  if  we  could  allocate 
with  certainty  the  cerebral  centres 
whence  emanate  the  impulses  to 
our  voluntary  movements,  and 
which,  when  largely  developer,  give 
sensibility  and  delicacy  of  gradua- 
tion to  those  movements;  Dut we 
cannot  say  that  phrenolo^  has 
even  started  a  plausible  conjecture 
on  this  matter. 

.26.  Co^n/i^.-^The  organ  for  the 
sense  and  perception  of  colour  is 
in  the  centre  of  the  eyebrow, 
*  The  faculty,  when  powerful,  gives 
a  delight  in  contemplating  colours, 
and  a  vivid  feelingof  their  har- 
mony and  discord.  Those  in  whom 
tlie  organ  is  deficient  experience 
little  iilterest  in  colouring,  and  are 
almost  insensible  to  di^rence  of 
hues.' 

In  a  discussion  with  Lord  Jeffirey, 
who  maintained  strongly  the  Ali- 
sonian  theory  that  Beauty  is  in  all 
cases  the  result  of  association,  it 
comes  out  that  Jefirey  himself  nad 
a  great  enjoyment  of  bright  hues, 
and  a  gooa  recollection  of  shades 
of  colour,  notwithstanding  that  in 
him  there  was  an  actual  hollow  in 
the.  organ  No.  26.    Clombe  endea- 
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voTirs  to  meet  one  part  of  the  diffi- 
culty thus  presented  by  detecting 
JeflErey  in  tne  admission  that  his 
pleasure  had  to  do  not  with  the 
tntrinsic  effects  of  the  colours 
themselves,  but  with  tJie  other 
pleasing  qualities  that  they  sug- 
gested to  his  mind.  *He  was 
pleased,  for  example,  with  the  red 
of  the  flowers,  not  because  it  was 
a  colour  grateful  in  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  reminded  him  of  the  lovely 
season  in  which  roses  were  produced, 
or  of  the  blushes  of  youth  and  in- 
nocence; and  he  delighted  in  the 
blue  of  the  peacocks^  necks,  be- 
cause it  excited  the  recollection  of 
the  unclouded  sky.  The  painters, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  whom  the 
organ  is  large,  state  that  all  this  is 
the  very  opposite  of  the  sources  of 
their  pleasure  from  colours.'  But 
we'  cannot  easily  concur  with  his 
view  that  discriminative  'percep- 
tion is  the  lowest  degree  of  activity 
of  faculty,'  and  may  be  of  a  high 
order  in  minds  that  have  scarce  any 
eiyoyment  in  the  exercise  of  the 
sense.  We  want  better  evidence 
than  any  yet  produced  to  convince 
us  that  a  person  may  have  a  very 
acute  perception  of  difference  of 
shades  of  colour,  and  yet  have  a 
general  indifference  to  the  effects 
of  colour  in  the  landscape  or  in  a 

Sainting.  The  usual  case  of  a  well- 
eveloped  sense — ^whether  sight, 
hearing,  taste,  or  any  other — is  for 
the  person  to  have  tne  power  both 
of  enjoying  and  ^discriminating, 
although  perhaps  at  the  moment  oi 
making  great  discriminative  efforts 
the  enjoyment  may  be  merged,  ac- 
cording to  a  law  of  the  human 
mind  mat  forbids  extreme  activity 
of  the  intellectual  and  emotional 
manifestations  at  the  same  instant. 
If  good  discrimination  of  shades 
of  colour,  such  as  Jeffrey  was  ca- 

gable  of,  were  compatible  with  a 
oUow  in  the  centre  of  the  eye- 
brow, what  ought  to  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  where  even  the 
discrimination  is  very  defective,  as 
so  often  happens  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  questioned  that 
the  facultjT  of  being  strongly  af- 
fected with  colours,  whether  in  the 
way  of  delicate  perception  or  of 
acute  pleasure,  or  in  both  i>oints 
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tionof  both.  Accor(iingly,the  power 
of  discriminating  and  remembering 
localities  would  be  only  an  appli- 
cation of  tbe  organs  of  form  and 
colour,  or  of  the  united  muscular 
and  optical  sensations  of  the  eye. 
To  have  great  knowledge  of  places, 
with  little  perception  of  either 
colour  or  form,  may  be  safely  pro- 
nounced a  contradiction.  No 
doubt  locality  is  a  special  mode  of 
employing  the  ocular  sensibility, 
which  may  or  may  not  occur.  One 
might  have  a  ^eat  natural  aptitude 
for  the  requisite  discrimination, 
and  for  remembering  the  charac- 
teristic marks  of  places,  without 
turning  the  aptitude  in  that  parti- 
cular direction.  We  do  not  apply 
even  our  greatest  powers  to  every 
imaginable  use.  A  man  may  prefer 
studying  the  artistic  points  of 
landscape,  to  noting  the  windings 
of  roads  and  footpaths,  or  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  tortuous  streets 
of  an  antique  city.  The  gift  of 
locality,  reposing  as  it  does  upon 
colour  and  form,  would  probably 
imply  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
wandering  life,  a  traveller's  taste, 
in  order  to  stand  out  in  distin- 
guishing proportions. 

28.  Number,  —  The  extraordi- 
nary faculty  of  numerical  compu- 
tation sometimes  exhibited  in  mere 
childhood,  and  previous  to  instruc- 
tion, led  Gall  to  recognise  a  primi- 
tive power  of  number,  having  a 
local  seat  outside  the  external  angle 
of  the  eye.  Spurzheim  and  Combe 
agree  in  limiting  this  organ  to  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  and  treat  geo- 
metry as  resting  on  other  organs, 
such  as  the  foregoing.  They  found 
that  the  most  celebrated  caldulators 
had  no  great  aptitude  in  the  higher 
mathematics. 

We  are  not  prepared  at  once  to 
accede  to  the  proposal  of  chalking 
out  a  primitive  organ  for  this  power 
of  arithmetical  calculation.  The 
memory  for  figures  and  arithme- 
tical processes  may  be  only  a 
special  mode  of  the  memory  for 
naked  forms  and  abstractions,  which 
enters  into  the  scientific  intelligence 
generally.  The  power  of  form  very 
strongly  possessed,  with  colour  very, 
deficient^  might  issue  in  an  arith- 
metical faculty,  as  one  of  its  pos- 


sible outgoings.  We  ought  never 
to  lose  sight  of  the  negative 
conditions  that  accompany  great 
endowments ;  nor  should  we  omit 
the  effects  of  an  overpowering 
t<zste,  or  liking,  for  some  one  intel- 
lectual exercise,  in  concentrating 
the  whole  brain  upon  that  one 
exercise  to  the  impoverishing  of 
everything  besides.  The  extreme 
one-sidedness  of  these  prodigies  is 
a  matter  of  common  remark.  If  a 
calculating  boy,  having  the  outer 
angle  of  the  eye  very  full,  mani- 
fested, along  with  his  numerical 
power,  all  the  aptitudes  belonging 
to  the  conformation  of  his  head 
in  other  respects,  we  might  say  that 
the  great  development  of  No.  28, 
was  the  explanation ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  fact,  every  other  power  is 
much  weaker  in  him  than  ff  he  had 
not  been  distinguished  for  number. 

20.  Order, — This  is  one  of  the 
small  organs  on  the  ridge  of  the 
eyebrows,  being  the  most  outward 
on  the  ridge  proper.  All  these 
superciliary  organs  are  admitted  to 
be  difficult  of  discrimination,  both 
from  the  smallness  of  their  size 
and  from  the  uncertain  develop- 
ment of  the  bony  projection  itself. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in 
assigning  one  or  more  distinct 
meanings  to  this  designation.  We 
frequently  see  in  men  a  proneness 
to  order,  method,  and  regularity, 
as  means  to  some  end  that  woula 
be  frustrated  by  the  want  of  these ; 
an  army  could  not  be  kept  in  the 
field  without  a  'great  machinery  of 
methodical  procedure.  No  lar^e 
and  complicated  transactions  m 
business  can  go  on  in  the  absence 
of  regularity  m  the  various  minor 
arrangements;  hence  the  love  of 
order  displayed  by  the  head  of  a 
manufactory,  may  only  mean  his 
wish  to  carry  on  his  business  suc- 
cessfully. There  may  grow  up  in 
the  mind,  by  association,  as  in  the 
case  of  money  and  other  things,  a 
martinet  attachment  to  the  means 
without  reference  to  the  end ;  but 
even  in  this  case^  it  was  the  end 
that  first  gave  value  to  those  means. 
We  often  see  a  morbid  devotion  to 
order  for  its  own  sake,  as  in  the 
father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  and 
in  many  men  in  military  command. 
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asweU.as  in  private  life.  These 
are  examples  that  imply  weakness 
of  character,  or  actual  deficiency  in 
some  positive  elements,  as  much  as, 
and  perhaps  more  than,  a  distinct 
and  independent  development. 

The  only  thing  that  we  can 
assign^  under  the  present  head,  as 
an  onginal  susceptibility  of  the 
mind,  is  the  artistic  Sense  of  Sym- 
metry and  re^arity  in  objects 
presented  to  the  eye.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  beholding  things  placed 
at  equal  and  proportional  intervals 
and  in  straight  rows.  Persons  very 
sensitive  on  this  point  are  pained 
by  seeing  anything  out  of  fine  or 
distance.  It  is  a  susceptibility  of 
an  aesthetic  kind  induced  upon  the 
sense  of  sight,  like  the  sense  of  time 
in  music.  Some  people-  have  the 
feeling  in  a  high  degree,  and  derive 

freat  enjoyment  from  regular 
gures  and  proportions  in  gardens, 
fields,  archifecture,  and  decoration ; 
while  the  same  effects  are  wholly 
lost  upon  other  minds.  We  may 
consioer  it  as  one  of  the  minor  sen- 
sibilities falling  under  the  artistic 
group,  and  there  can  be  Uttle  doubt 
of  its  being  an  ultimate  and  dis- 
tinct feeling  of  our  nature ;  but  we 
should  despair  of  tracing  on  the 
head  a  definite  swelling  to  corre- 
spond to  so  minute  a  peculiarity. 
Jrerhaps  the  best  mode  of  designat- 
ing it  would  be  a  Twascular  harmony 
of  the  sense  ofsicjM, 

30.  Eventuatdy,  —  *This  organ, 
when  large,  gives  prominence  or 
rounded  fulness  to  the  middle  of 
the  forehead.'  'The  function  of 
the  faculty  is  to  take  cognizance  of 
motion  or  active  phenomena,  indi- 
cated by  verbs.  In  such  expressions 
as  the  B.ocKfallsy  the  horse  gallops, 
the  BATTLE  is  fought,  the  substan- 
tive springs  from  Individuality, 
the  vero  from  Eventuality.'  Combe 
draws  out  a  long  antithesis  between 
these  two  faculties :  they  both  im- 
ply the  concrete  or  full-life  picture, 
as  contrasted  with  the  nased  ab- 
stractions that  science  deals  in; 
but  the  one  is  still-life  (Individu- 
ality), the  other  is  movement  and 
action.  Two  persons  go  to  a  mili- 
tary review:  one  notices  what  re- 
^[iments  are  in  the  field,  by  attend- 
ing to  the  uniforms  of  tne  men ; 
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in  different  individuals.  The  spe- 
cial faculty  seems  to  be  the  power 
of  judging  time,  and  of  intervals  in 
general.  Bv  giving  the  perception 
of  measured  cadence,  it  appears  to 
be  one  source  of  pleasure  m  danc- 
ing. It  is  essential  to  music  and 
versification.' 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  connexion  between  the  power 
of  accurately  estimating  short  in- 
tervals of  time,  as  the  beats  in 
music,  and  the  memory  for  chro- 
nology and  history.  A  good  ear 
for  time,  in  the  musician's  sense,  is 
an  undoubted  natural  distinction 
attaching  to  some  persons,  and  very 
much  wanting  in  others.  The 
power  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
possessedTor  acquired  by  an  astro- 
nomical observer  when  he  divides 
a  second  in  his  ear  into  ten  parts, 
and  assigns  the  instant  of  a  transit 
as  so  many  tenths  of  a  second. 
Both  the  perception  of  equal  and 
measured  mtervals,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment that  is  derived  from  the  rea- 
lizing these  in  music  and  dancing, 
may  be  admitted  to  spring  from  a 
conmion  endowment ;  although,  as 
remarked  already,  the  cultivation 
of  it  can  take  one  direction  more 
exclusively,  and  tend  rather  to  per- 
ception than  to  pleasure,  or  the 
contrary ;  but  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  versification  has  much  to 
do  with  this  peculiar  sensibility. 
It  does  not  seem  essential  either  to 
the  composition  or  the  enjoyment 
of  verse  that  we  should  have  a  very 
nice  appreciation  of  intervals  of 
time. 

In  all  probability  we  must  re- 
solve the  perception  of  time  into 
the  perception  of  movement,  in 
other  words,  into  a  muscular  dis- 
crimination. If  we  were  judging 
of  time^  as  we  are  very  ready  to  do, 
by  the  mterval  moved  over  by  some 
body  in  uniform  motion,  as  the  sun 
in  the  heavens,  the  shadow  on  the 
dial,  or  the  hands  of  a  watch,  and 
if  there  were  no  figures  to  count 
the  interval,  our  judgment  would 
be  the  same  as  our  judgment  of 
space  by  the  eye.  Wnen  we  have 
no  such  outward  help,  we  fall  back 
upon  some  movements  of  our  own, 
and  form  an  estimate  of  our  mus-. 
cular  expenditure  in  some  one  or 


other  of  the  moving  members. 
Even  if  we  seem  to  be  perfectly 
still,  we  are  still  putting  forth 
effort,  and  measuring  the  degree  of 
it ;  the  stillness  is  itself  forced,  and 
the  amount  of  the  force  represents 
to  us  the  continuance,  that  is,  du- 
ration of  the  posture.  In  any  way 
it  would  appear  that  the  judgment, 
in  the  last  analysis,  is  a  judgment 
of  muscular  exertion,  or  belongs  to 
what  is  sometimes  called  the  mus- 
cular sense.  If  so,  the  perception 
of  time  would  be  merely  one  rami- 
fication of  this  wide-spreading  sen- 
sibility, which  embraces  many  of 
the  other  faculties  si^alized  by 
phrenology ;  more  especially  weight 
and  form,  including  size.  Cultiva- 
tion, and  other  circumstances, 
would  determine  which  of  these 
various  directions  the  ori^nal  gift 
of  a  delicate  muscular  sensitiveness 
would  practically  take. 

32.  Tune. — ^The  musical  faculty 
is  mnate,  beyond  all  controversy. 
It  has  not  to  do  with  the  sense  of 
hearing  as  a  whole,  but  with  one 
peculiar  property  of  that  sense, 
namely,  the  property  of  appreciat- 
ing the  pitch  of  a  sound,  which  we 
know  to  depend  upon  the  number 
of  vibrations  per  second  of  the 
sounding  body.  One  may  have  a 
good  ear  for  every  other  peculiarity 
of  sound,  and  a  good  perception  of 
time  in  music,  and  fail  in  the  dis- 
crimination 01  pitch,  and  so  failing 
want  the  first  essential  of  musical 
taste  and  execution.  Phrenology 
has  very  naturally  laid  hold  of  this 
faculty,  and  has,  with  confidence, 
assigned  its  local  habitation.  Mu- 
sicians are  found  to  agree  in  an  en- 
largement of  the  lateral  parts  of 
the  forehead.  The  analysis  of  the 
musical  faculty  has  been  made  with 
great  care,  and  we  believe  with 
success,  by  the  leading  phrenolo- 
gists. They  have  properly  confined 
the  present  organ  to  the  distinct 
and  mdependent  property  of  appre* 
dating  pitchy  without  which  no 
other  combination  of  qualities 
would  give  the  appreciation  of 
melody  and  harmony;  and  they 
indicate  the  concurring  or  auxiliary 
faculties  requisite  in  a  musician. 
Of  these,  the  first  in  importance  is 
Time.  A  performer  must  of  course 
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have,  in  addition,  the  mechanical 
aptitudes  suited  to  the  instrument 
that  he  j)lays  upon. 

No  objection  can  be  taken  to  the 
tracing  out  of  a  cerebral  conforma- 
tion agreeing  with  this  peculiar 
sensibility.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  other  important  attributes  of 
the  sense  of  hearing  that  might 
show  an  equal  claim  to  considera- 
tion. The  ear  for  articulate  melody 
and  emphasis,  gratified  by  a  fine 
elocution,  is  quite  different  from  a 
musical  ear,  and  is  equally  the  ^ft 
of  nature.  The  ear  for  versification 
is  an  offshoot  of  this,  and  not  of 
tune,  as  Combe  supi)oses.  Indeed 
the  delicate  appreciation  of  the 
modes  of  articulate  speech,  as 
shown  not  merely  in  the  sense  of 
cadence  and  accent,  but  in  the  nice 
perception  of  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  themselves,  is  an  endow- 
ment quite  equal  in  compass  to  the 
taste  lor  music;  and  there  would 
be  no  less  propriety  in  looking  out 
for  a  special  development  in  the 
heads  of  great  actors  and  elocu- 
tionists, than  in  assigning  an  organ 
of  tune. 

33.  Langvage. — ^This  organ  is  re- 
markable as  having  first  suggested 
phrenology  to  Gall. 

The  scholars  with  whom  Dr.  Gall  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  competiiig,  were 
those  who  learned  hy  heart  with  great 
facility ;  and  such  individuals  frequently 
gained  from  him  by  their  repetitions  the 
places  which  he  had  obtained  by  the 
merit  of  his  original  compositions. 

Some  years  afterwards,  having  changed 
his  place  of  residence,  he  still  met  indi- 
viduals endowed  with  an  equally  great 
talent  of  learning  to  repeat.  He  then 
observed  that  his  schoolf<^ows,  so  gifted, 
possessed  prominent  eyes,  and  recollected 
that  his  rivals  in  the  first  school  had  been 
distinguished  by  tiie  same  peculiarity. 
When  he  entered  the  University  he  di- 
rected his  attention,  from  the  first,  to  the 
students  whose  eyes  were  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  found  that  they  all  excelled  in 
getting  rapidly  by  heart,  and  giving  cor- 
rect recitations,  although  many  of  them 
were  by  no  means  distinguished  in  point 
of  general  talent.  This  observation  was 
recognised  also  by  the  other  students  in 
the  classes ;  and  although  the  connexion 
betwixt  talent  and  external  sign  was  not 
at  this  time  established  upon  such  com- 
plete evidence  as  is  requisite  for  a  philo- 
sophical conclusion,  Dr.  Gall  could  not 
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upon  the  organization  of  the  cere- 
bral centres  of  the  voice — a  jjart  of 
the  brain  of  no  small  importance  in 
niany  ways  b^des  this,  for  ont  of 
it  mnst  spring  both  elocution  and 
vocal  music.  But  again;  great 
originality  in  expression — ^the  gift 
of  all  our  greatest  poets  and  lite- 
rary geniuses,  ^lakspeare  being 
facile  princeps — ^is  apt  to  be  called' 
a  faculty  of  language:  yet  so  fstr 
from  tins  being  a  mode  of  verbal 
scholarship,  the  two  frequently 
stand  in  marked  contrast  to  each 
other.  To  learn  the  existing  use£( 
of  a  great  number  of  words,  native 
and  foreign,  is  totally  different  from 
the  intellectual  stretch  that  trans- 
fers them  to  new  uses,  and  works 
them  up  into  original  and  effective 
combinations.  One  may  have  the 
one  power  great,  and  the  other  only 
in  a  moderate  degree.  Phrenology 
has  not  adverted  to  this  distinction, 
nor  endeavoured  to  give  any  ac- 
count of  verbal  creativeness  as 
distinct  from  verbal  memory. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  by 
defining  language  as  the  power  of 
learning  vocables  and  verbal  scho- 
larship, and  excluding  oral  deli- 
verv  or  oratory  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  genius  for  originality  of  style 
on  the  other,  we  may  have  a  dis- 
tinct and  circumscribed  power  of 
the  mind,  and  may  very  fairly  look 
out  for  a  coincidence  between  it 
and  a  specific  cerebral  development, 
such  as  that  assigned  by  GaiL 

22.  Individualiti/,  —  Recurring 
now  to  the  faculty  placed  first  in 
the  list  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
but  which  we  postponed  to  the  last 
of  the  perceptive  group,  we  shall 
first  give  a  passage  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Bailey  on  the  organ  in  question. 

*  Its  fanction  is  rery  comprehensiye ;  it 
seems  to  be  simply  observation,  bat  is 
described  phrenologically  to  be  knowing 
things  as  mere  existences/  the  precise 
meaning  of  which  I  leave  to  your  sagacity 
to  discover.  Such  a  wide  definition  pre- 
sents a  fine  field  to  men  who  are  not  bound 
down  to  evidence,  and  they  accordingly 
take  the  opportunity  of  freely  roaming 
over  it. 

The  faculty  of  individuality  (say  the 
phrenologists)  renders  us  observant  of 
objects  which  exist ;  gives  the  notion  of 
substance ;  forms  the  class  of  ideas  repre- 
sented by  substantive  nouns  when  used 


wHJioiit  an  JudjeetiTe;  gives  the  deoie 
acoompsnied  infth  the  ability  to  know 
objects  as  mere  eTristemya,  without  r^ard 
to  their  modes  of  action;  it  prompts  to 
observation;  it  is  a  great  element  in 
genius  for  natnral  history ;  it  assists  imi- 
tation in  promoting  mimicry;  it  enables 
the  artist  to  give  body  and  substance  to 
the  conceptions  of  his  other  faculties ;  it 
gives  tiiie  tendency  to  personify  notions 
and  phenomena,  or  to  ascribe  existenoe  to 
mere  attractions  of  the  mind,  such  as 
ignorance,  folly,  or  wisdom ;  and  it  does 
many  other  things.  Such  is  the  account^ 
abridged  but  not  misrepresented,  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  Combe. 

Now  you  must  recollect  that  the  phre- 
nologist here  virtually  ms^es  the  astound- 
ing assertion  that  physical  movements 
take  place  in  the  organ  of  individuality 
corresponding  to  all  these  diversified  men- 
tal incidents.  Conceive  the  amount  of 
evidence,  the  separate  chains  of  fact  re- 
quired for  the  scientific  establishment  of 
such  a  position;  and  then  turn  to  the 
narrow  ground  on  which  the  whole  is  ap- 
parently made  to  rest,  viz.  the  alleged 
fact  that  persons  who  have  the  part  of  the 
cranium  referred  to  largely  developed  are 
remarkable  for  large  powers  of  observa- 
tion, or  (to  keep  to  phrenological  lan- 
guage) for  great  aptness  at  'knowing 
things  as  mere  existences' — in  itself,  by 
the  way,  a  sort  of  knowledge  which  I  for 
one  have  never  been  able  to  attain  or  even 
conceive. 

I  should  like  to  see  this  evidence — or, 
if  I  have  understated  it,  any  other  which 
can  be  adduced,  the  stronger  the  better — 
brought  to  bear  in  support  of  some  of 
the  preceding  assertions,  especially  the 
positions,  laid  down  with  such  remarkable 
punctiliousness,  that  individuality /orms 
the  class  of  ideas  represented  by  svhstan- 
tive  nouns  when  used  without  an  adjec- 
tive,  and  that  it  agists  imitation  in  pro- 
moting  mimicry, — Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 

There  is  a  real  meaning  at  the 
bottom  of  what  phrenologists  in- 
tend to  designate  m  this  instance  ; 
but  a  meaning  not  at  all  compatible 
with  a  specific  and  distinct  organ. 
It  means  the  observation  of  par- 
ticulars, of  details,  or  of  indivi- 
duals, as  opposed  to  the  tendency 
to  generalize  and  classify.  In  fact, 
it  is  rather  the  sum  total  of  the 
Observing  faculties,  contrasted  with 
the  Eefiecting,  than  any  single 
manifestation  of  observing  power. 
In  the  individualizing  process,  we 
look  at  the  collective  properties 
of   the   object,  —  its   form,    size, 
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colour,  if  an  object  of  pure  sight ; 
its  sound,  if  it  appeals  to  the  hear- 
ing :  its  taste,  odour,  and  so  forth. 
But  in  so  doing,  we  do  not  bring 
a  new  faculty  into  play,  but  only 
the  various  senses  and  tne  percep- 
tive i^owers  grounded  on  them.  To 
have  a  complete  individual  know- 
ledge of  a  marine  engine,  we  must 
have  all  the  sensible  as{)ects  of  it 
as  it  appears  to  our  sight  and 
touch.  This  is  opposed  to  the 
generalized  view  of  it,  in  which  we 
compare  it  with  other  engines,  and 
from  a  class  type  or  abstract  idea, 
dropping  from  the  view  what  is 
special  to  each  member,  and  retain- 
ing only  what  is  common  to  all. 
But  if  a  person  possesses  in  large 
measure  the  other  phrenological 
organs  that  we  have  now  been  re- 
viewing, and  have  only  a  small 
modicum  of  the  tendency,  what- 
ever may  be  the  origin  we  as- 
sign to  it,  of  classifying,  general- 
izing, or  forming  abstract  ideai 
and  types,  such  person  cannot  but 
individualize  the  objects  that  come 
under  his  notice.  To  have  a  strong 
retentiveness  for  colour  is  itself  a 
powerful  cause  of  keeping  objects 
in  the  mind  in  their  individual 
fulness,  instead  of  merging  them 
in  their  classes.  If  one  is  very 
much  impressed  with  the  rich 
colouring  of  the  peony,  one  will 
be  by  no  means  ready  to  exchange 
the  notion  of  a  bed  of  peonies  for 
the  technicalities  that  circumscribe 
the  7iatural  order  that  this  flower 
belongs  to.    So  in  music,  a  very 

treat  mental  attraction  for  some 
ue  melody  would  be  an  obstacle 
to  that  other  impulse  of  the  mind 
that  would  look  upon  the  melody 
simply  as  one  of  a  class,  and  take 
a  pleasure  in  determining  what  was 
the  common  feature,  or  defining 
mark  of  the  class.  If  any  of  the 
senses  are  very  strongly  engaged 
with  an  object,  there  is  a  reluctance 
to  relin^ui^  the  individuality  of 
that  object  for  an  abstract  idea. 
We  would  rather  conceive  our  own 
favourite  river  in  all  its  peculiari- 
ties, than  drop  these  peculiarities, 
in  order  that  we  may  conceive  a 
river  in  general,  or  form  abstract 
ideas  of  transparency,  gravita- 
tion, mechanical  impetus,  winding 
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lively  colours  to  present  a  gloomy 
scene.  The  laws  of  music  are  par- 
ticular, and  tune  compares  tunes^ ; 
but  comparison  chooses  the  music 
according  to  the  situations  where 
it  is  executed,  <kc." ' 

There  is  here  a  most  evident 
jumble,  which  some  of  the  acutest 
of  the  phrenologists  have  felt,  and 
attempted  to  clear  up.  The  power 
of  originating  metaphors,  similes, 
and  analogies,  is  something  tole- 
rably distinct,  which  we  can  dis- 
cuss and  analyse.  It  is  that  portion 
of  literary  genius,  already  alluded 
to,  which  does  not  properly  fall 
under  language^  in  the  sense  of 
verbal  acquisitions  and  fluency. 
We  see  it  exemplified  in  our  great- 
est poets,  and  in  the  highly  illustra- 
tive prose  of  Bacon,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Edmund  Burke,  Macaulay,  and 
many  others.  Wherever  it  occurs,  we 
give  it  the  designation  of  *  genius,' 
of  which  it  is  one  mode  or  variety. 
But  when  we  pass  from  this  to  tne 
formation  of  abstract  ideas,  the 
scene  is  shifted ;  we  are  no  longer 
even  in  a  kindred  region.  Those 
illustrative  similes  are  generally 
subservient  to  pictorial  and  highly 
concrete  composition;  they  ally 
themselves  with  literary  art,  and 


withsight  and  touch,which  were  not 
well  disentangled  from  pure  sensa- 
tion at  the  time  when  the  phreno- 
logical division  was  sketched  out.* 

The  faculties  of  Beflection,  or 
Beason,in  the  phrenological  scheme^ 
are  two  —  Comparison  and  Cau- 
sality. It  will  be  found,  however, 
as  above  remarked,  that  the  last 
of  the  two  is  really  the  antithesis 
of  the  observing  faculties. 

34.  Comparison, — This  function 
of  the  mind  has  caused  great 
trouble  to  phrenologists.  *The 
faculty  gives  the  power  of  perceiv- 
ing resemblances  and  analogies. 
Tune  may  compare  different  notes ; 
colouring  contrast  different  shades ; 
but  comparison  may  compare  a 
tint  and. a  note,  a  form  and  a 
colour,  which  the  other  faculties 
by  themselves  could  not  accom- 
plish. "The  great  aim  of  this 
faculty,"  says  Dr.  Spurzheim, 
**  seems  to  be  to  form  abstract  ideas, 

feneralizations,  and  to  establish 
armony  amon^  the  operations  of 
the  other  faculties.  Colouring  com- 
pares colours  with  each  other,  and 
leels  their  harmony,  but  compari- 
son adapts  the  colours  to  the  object 
which  is  represented ;  it  will  reject 


*  Combe  is  aware  of  the  objection  that  may  be  urged  against  this  organ  on  the 
score  that  its  function  seems  already  contained  in  the  other  observing  organs.  *  The 
question  naturally  occurs,  if  the  minor  knowing  powers  apprehend  all  the  separate 
qualities  of  external  objects,  what  purposes  do  Individuality  and  Eventuality  serve  in 
the  animal  economy  ?  The  function  of  Individuality  is  to  form  a  single  intellectual 
conception  out  of  the  different  items  of  information  communicated  by  the  other 
knowing  faculties,  which  take  cognizance  of  the  properties  of  external  objects.  In 
perceiving  a  tree,  the  object  apprehended  by  the  mind  is  not  colour,  form,  and  size, 
as  separate  qualities  :  but  a  nngh  thirig  or  being  named  a  tree.'  In  a  word,  while 
the  other  powers  of  observation  give  the  properties  whose  concurrence  makes  the 
individual,  another  power  is  required  to  bring  about  the  concurrence.  We  see  an 
orange,  touch  it,  taste  it,  smell  it,  and  our  idea  involves  all  these  qualities ;  but  if 
we  were  born  without  an  organ  of  individuality,  the  yellow  colour  might  part  com- 
pany with  the  soft  touch,  or  the  sweet  taste,  and  we  might  perhaps  make  up  the 
qualities  into  unreal  combinations,  transferring  the  yellow  to  an  ink-bottle,  and  the 
sweetness  to  a  cinder.  In  truth,  we  can  hardly  conceive  of.  a  sane  intellect  doing 
anything  else  than  retaining  the  perceptions  exactly  in  the  combination  presented  in 
nature ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that  we  should  obtain  evidence  to  prove  that  a  mind 
might  be  sensitive  to  the  various  qualities  of  concrete  objects,  and  yet  be  unable  to 
retain  the  objects  themselves  as  made  up  by  the  concurrence  of  those  qualities.  There 
is  a  power  of  association  by  '  contiguity,*  recognised  by  psychologists  since  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  by  which  the  parts  of  complex  wholes  are  connected  in  the  mind  as  in 
nature,  from  which  arises  much  that  is  called  '  memory*  in  common  language.  If  this 
be  meant  by  individuality,  the  faculty  is  an  intelligible  one ;  only  the  present 
application  of  it  is  peculiarly  subtle,  and  even  disputable.  If  two  sensations  always 
concur  simultaneously,  as  the  shape  and  colour  of  an  orange,  it  seems  inevitable  that 
they  should  be  associated  in  the  mind  ;  the  thing  to  be  explained  would  be  the  process 
whereby  we  diaaaaodate  those  compounds,  as  we  have  afterwards  to  do. 
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not  with  science,  except  very  in- 
cidentally. Not  content,  however, 
with  conftising  the  literary  with 
the  scientific,  Spurzheim  goes  on  to 
another  function,  *  the  establishing 
of  harmony  among  the  other  facul- 
ties.* It  is  possible,  perhaps,  to 
give  some  definite  meaning  to  this 
operation,  but  probably  we  should 
find  scarce  anything  that  it  has  in 
common  with  the  foregoing.  To 
make  matters  still  worse,  we  have 
a  mere  aesthetic  sensibility  super- 
added, the  harmonizing  of  different 
effects  in  fine  art, — ^music  to  the 
occasion  or  the  feelings  of  the 
situation,  and  so  forth. 

The  confusion  here  is  irremedia- 
ble ;  and  in  hardly  any  way  is  it 
possible  to  make  out  a  basis  for  a 
distinct  organ.  K  we  were  to  ^ 
upon  the  power  of  originating 
similes  and  comparisons  of  all  sorts, 
this  belongs  only  to  a  few  persons 
in  a  generation,  the  bulk  of  man- 
kind being  as  good  as  destitute  of 
the  power ;  and  when  the  heads  of 
those  persons  are  examined,  there 
is  no  such  difference  of  cerebral 
development  observable,  as  corre- 
sponds to  their  superiority  over  the 
general  mass  of  human  beings. 
Mr.  Hewett  Watson  gets  out  of  the 
difficulty  by  striking  out  a  new 
property  of  objects,  in  addition  to 
the  properties  recognised  by  the 
observing  faculties  —  size,  form, 
colour,  individuality,  &c ;  he  de- 
scribes their  ethical  state  or  condition 
as  a  separate  fact  respecting  them. 
If  we  say  *  the  black  man  rides/  we 
appeal  to  colour  (black),  individu- 
ality (man),  eventuality  (rides) ;  but 
if  tre  add  the  epithet,  '  miserable,' 
or  *  joyous,'  we  describe  condition ; 
and  the  perception  of  this  he  assigns 
to  the  present  organ.  But  he  has 
not,  so  far  as  appears,  supplied  even 
the  usual  modicum  of  phrenological 
evidence  to  show  that  people  with 
a  fulness  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  forehead,  are  prone  to 
take  notice  of  the  condition  of 
men  and  things  in  his  sense. 
Besides,  this  sense  of  condition 
might  easily  be  made  to  fall  under 
some  other  sensibilities,  such  as 
benevolence,  sympathy,  conscien- 
tiousness, or  perhaps  some  poetical 
feeling,  and  would  by  no  means 
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things  that  are  most  vividly  per- 
cdved  and  retainedby  the  observing 
faculties;  a  musician  will  recall 
melodies;  a  botanist,  plants;  an 
artist,  pictures,  more  readily  than 
other  things  that  seem  equally 
within  reach,  so  far  as  likeness  is 
concerned.  Not  to  protract  the 
criticism,  we  may  say,  in  a  word, 
that  while  the  illustration  of  this 
power  of  like  recalling  like  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  themes  of 
the  psychologist,  and  most  impor- 
tant in  the  explanation  of  intel- 
lectual differences  among  human 
beings,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  at 
all  a  good  subject  for  phrenology. 

35.  Causality. — *  It  has  long  been 
a  matter  of  general  observation, 
that  men  possessing  a  profound 
and  comprehensive  intellect — ^such 
as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and  Galileo — 
have  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead 
greatly  developed.'  Gall  remarked 
this  development  in  the  most 
zealous  disciples  of  Kant,  and  was 
no  less  struct  with  it  in  the  mask 
of  the  philosopher  himself.  He 
gave  the  quality  thus  associated 
with  an  ample  forehead  the  name 
of  the  *  metaphysical '  mind;  but 
Spurzheim  changed  this  to  the  ill- 
cnosen  term,  *  Causality,*  thus 
adding  one  more  item  to  the  already 
existing  confusion  of  ideas  involved 
in  the  designation  *  Cause.'  Combe, 
who  in  other  respects  illustrates  well 
what  is  really  meant  by  this  organ, 
is  so  far  led  away  by  the  name 
as  to  include  in  it  the  tendency  to 
embrace  a  certain  theory  of  causa- 
tion, the  opposite  of  that  of  Brown, 
who  maintamed  cause  to  be  only  in- 
variable sequence.  He  also  attri- 
butes to  a  good  development  of  the 
organ  the  recognition  of  a  First 
Cause,  and  implies  of  course  that 
those  in  whom  it  is  but  moderately 
full,  nineteen  -  twentieths  of  the 
human  race,  have  a  comparatively 
feeble  hold  of  that  doctrine;  not 
adverting  to  the  circumstance  that 
our  chief  atheistic  philosopher  is 
one  of  his  Examples  of  large 
causality. 

As  formerly  remarked,  the  true 
meaning  of  Causality  comes  out  in 
the  contrast  with  Inaividuality.  It 
is  the  scientific  or  generalized 
knowledge  of  things,  as  distinct 


from    the    unscientific    (although 

I)ossibly  sound  and  correct)  know- 
edge  obtained  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  individual  facts.  The  sailor 
knows  how  to  steer  a  ship  from 
experience  of  the  act ;  the  mecha- 
nical philosopher  who  never  had  a 
helm  m  his  hand  could  tell  from 
general  principles  which  way  to 
move  it.  It  is  the  difference  between 
practical  knowledge  and  theoretical 
knowledge ;  the  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
reason.  The  generalized  views  that 
enable  us  to  act  in  cases  where  we 
have  never  had  specific  experience, 
are  the  very  essence  of  science ;  and 
the  faculty  now  under  discussion 
might  be  termed  the  scientific  faculty, 
the  aptitude  for  scientific  acc[uisi- 
tions.  The  intellectual  peculiarity 
that  enables  a  person  to  excel  in 
some  of  the  abstract  sciences — ^it 
may  be  mathematics,  physics,  che- 
mistry, physiology,  mental  philoso- 
phy, logic,  metaphysics,  poUtical 
economy,  (fee. — is  something  dis- 
tinct from  the  grasp  of  mind  that 
enables  one  to  know  details  with 
the  minuteness  of  a  practical 
workman,  or  to  take  a  painter's  or 
a  poet's  view  of  nature.  In  every 
department  of  life,  the  contrast  of 
the  practical  man  and  the  theoriser 
may  be  found.  In  law,  the  accurate 
acquaintance  with  individual  cases 
distinguishes  some  lawyers,  who 
are  of  course  the  best  advisers  of 
Htigants  coming  before  the  courts  • 
the  power  of  rising  to  general 
principles  belongs  to  others,  who 
are  thereby  fitted  to  reduce  the 
chaos  of  accumulating  statutes  and 
decisions  to  a  consistent  and  com- 
prehensive code.  Every  workman 
must  know  his  individual  sub- 
ject, and  he  will  do  this  all  tlie 
better  that  he  possesses  a  good 
development  of  the  observing 
organs,  whether  described  in  phren- 
ological language,  or  in  any  other : 
if,  in  addition,  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  scientific  theories  of  his 
subject,  he  has  a  chance  to  take  a 
higher  flight  of  originality,  and  dis- 
X-)lay  resources  inaccessible  to  the 
workman  whose  forte  is  individu- 
ality alone.  From  the  limitation 
usually  imposed  upon  our  wei^ 
nature,  a  man  excelling  in  one  of 
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The  attempt  now  made  to  esti- 
niate  the  merits  of  the  phrenolo- 
gical scheme  is  intended,  if  pos- 
sible, to  re-animate  the  interest  in 
the  analytical  study  of  human  cha- 
racter, which  was  considerably 
awakened  by  the  attention  drawn 
to  phrenology,  and  which  seems  to 
have  declined  with  the  comparative 
neglect  of  that  subject  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  There  is  nothing  more 
certain  than  that  a  discriminating 
knowledge  of  individual  character 
is  the  basis  of  a  large  amount  of 
the  social  improvements  that  the 
present  age  is  panting  for.  The 
*jfetting  the  right  man  into  the 
right  place,'  is  mainly  a  problem  of 
the  judgment  of  character :  the 
mere  wish  to  promote  the  fitting 
person  is  nugatory  in  the  absence 
of  the  discrimination.  Our  future 
improvement  in  the  destining  of 
the  young  for  professions,  and 
in  the  filUng  up  of  responsible 
posts   by    good    men,    must    be 


grounded  on  an  improved  know- 
ledge of  character,  which  must 
proceed  in  greajk  part  from  more 
searching  inquiries  into  the  human 
mind.  Phrenology,  notwithstand- 
ing its  one-sidedness,  has  done  good 
service,  by  showing,  with  more 
emphasis  than  had  ever  been  done 
before,  that  human  beings  are 
widely  different  in  their  mental 
tastes  and  aptitudes,  and  by  afford- 
ing a  scheme  for  representing 
and  classifjdng  the  points  of  cha- 
racter, in  many  respects  an  im- 
provement upon  the  common  mode 
of  describing  individual  differences. 
But  neither  this  scheme,  nor  any 
other,  can  be  set  up  as  finality  on 
so  dimcult  a  subject ;  and  it  is  to 
be  wished  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  scientific  intellect  of  our  gene- 
ration should  devote  itself  to  ad- 
vancing a  branch  of  knowledge 
that  concerns  our  welfare  no  less 
than  astronomy,  geology,  or  me- 
chanics. 
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IpLORIAN  began  his  disquisition. 
'  It  is  a  strange  subject  offered 
for  our  careful  consideration  and 
serious  reflection,  this  disease  of 
the  brain,  which  we  call  losing  the 
wits.  What,  we  may  well  ask  our- 
selves, can  be  the  physical  change 
that  produces  this  great  moral  one  ] 
Where  is  the  intelSgence  gone  1  in 
what  way  dispersed  ?  What  strange 
alteration  in  shape  or  texture  have 
the  molecules  of  the  brain  under- 
gone in  order  to  produce  this  false 
picture  on  the  mind  1  If  we  could 
look  into  the  skull  of  our  unfortu- 
nate young  friend  at  the  present 
moment,  what  should  we  see 
there  ? 

*  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  open 
it  and  try  V  said  Richard  Warbur- 
ton. 

The  Professor  did  not  seem  to 
hear  him,  and  went  on. 

*  What  is  it  that  we  call  intellect  ] 
what  subtle,  refined,  and  volatile 


essence?  what,  I  ask,  and  where  is 
the  true  seat  of  meaning  and 
thought  ?  Is  the  lost  power  trans- 
ferred elsewhere]  Is  there  any- 
thing in  creation  positively  lost,  or 
to  what  elements  is  it  resolved  % 

Mr.  Orme  took  up  the  theme  in 
his  own  style. 

*  For  my  part,  I  cannot,*  said  he. 
*  wonder  to  find  myself  surroundea 
here  by  frivolity  and  vice,  and  their 
inevitable  consequence,  misery.  1 
knew  it  as  soon  as  I  entered  the 
town,  when  I  passed  through  some 
of  the  choicest  and  most  excellent 
and  exquisite  works  of  nature's  un- 
.  erring  hand,  into  a  series  of  archi- 
tectural deformities.  I  passed  by 
the  liquid  undulations,  the  various, 
but  for  ever  graceful  curves  of  your 
flowing  river,  each  rippHng  line 
distinct  in  itself,  yet  merging  in 
its  harmonious  play  so  finely  into 
the  next  circle,  that  there  seems 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  an 
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eternity  of  beauty  without  any  Lard 
divisions,  and  mark  this  well,  for 
nature  abhors  a  rough  edge — I 
passed  by  the  noble  mountain,  wide 
at  the  base,  peaked  at  the  sum- 
mit, a  very  type  of  strength,  and 
mighty  in  its  loveliness — fair  be- 
cause strong — ^and  then  through 
the  leafy  fretwork  of  the  grove, 
-where  those  lofty  trees  with 
branches  tapering  always  upwards 
seeking  for  ever  the  true  heavenly 
light,  meet  and  embrace  at  last  in 
that  high  desire,  and  so  form  the 
delicate  pointed  archway,  and  so 
teach  you  the  gothic  and  religious 
lesson  which  you  will  not  learn, 
which  you  have  ignorantly  and 
atheistically  spumed  from  your 
hearts,  for,  from  these,  the  holy 
exhortations  of  nature,  I  passed,  I 
say,  with  a  grieved  spirit  into 
a  series  of  the  worst  construc- 
tions of  man's  lowest  imagination ! 
Look  at  th^  building  of  a  house, 
and  you  may  make  a  fair  guess 
at  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. A  meretricious  taste  in  the 
walls  that  shelter  you,  a  debased, 
degraded,  and  false  ornamentation 
in  the  roof  that  covers  you,  objects 
of  a  vicious  taste  surrounding 
you,  a  lie  in  your  plastered  ceiling, 
in  your  twisted  column  a  pre- 
tence, a  simulation  in  your  window- 
sill,  a  fraud  in  your  mock  stone 
fountain, — these  are  things  that 
reach  from  the  sense  without  to  the 
sense  within,  and  dry  up  and  parch 
with  their  arid  influence  your 
sacred  spring  of  heart's  purity.  A 
Vice  in  your  building  is  a  gangrene 
in  your  soul — ^a  spreading,  an  in- 
fectious, and  a  leprous  spot' 

'  Shakspeare,'  said  Geier,  coming 
in  to  the  support  of  his  friend  with 
an  authority  which  he  hoped  would 
banish  the  contemptuous  smile  from 
Sir  Archibald's  lips,  and  silence 
the  half-smothered  laugh  that  was 
passing  between  Harry  and  Cap- 
tain Warburton,  *  gives  utterance 
to  this  same  sentiment  when  he 
says,  * 

There's  nothmg  iU  can  dwell  in  such  a 
temple. 

He  indicates  here  the  necessary 
relation  of  resemblance  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner,  between 
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*  Is  that  man  really  wise  ?'  said 
F^licie,  with  her  affected  simplicity, 
addressing  Sir  Archibald,  '  or  is  he 
a  fool r 

She  spoke  in  French,  as  she 
generally  did,  not  being  much  at 
her  ease  in  English,  and  Sir  Archi- 
bald replied  in  the  same  language, 

*  He  18  not  so  completely  idiotic 
as  those  who  admire  nim.' 

Celestine  having  learned  from 
Ida  that  Harry  was  to  be  taken  to 
see  the  old  castle,  requested  that 
F6Iicie  might  be  added  to  the  party. 

*  Do  you  know  she  is  so  fond  of 
old  ruins,  she  has  such  a  reverence 
for  antiquity,  and  such  a  particular 

fartiality  for  age.  But  I  have  not. 
do  not  care  to  watch  decay,  and 
to  look  on  crumbling  fragments.  I 
lie  luxury,  and  comfort,  and 
prettiness.  While  she  goes  on  with 
you,  I  shall  wait  for  her  under  the 
shade  of  this  pleasant,  gay,  wicked 
portico,  only  you  must  promise  not 
to  tell  Mr.  Orme.' 

It  was  impossible  for  Ida  to  de- 
cline the  offer  of  F61icie's  company, 
but  it  was  difficult  to  accept  it  with 
a  good  grace,  and  Harryj  who  ap- 
peared annoyed  and  afraid  of  any 
further  additions,  now  pressed 
again  the  onward  march.  Extricat- 
ing herself,  therefore,  as  quickly  as 
she  could  from  the  courtesies  of 
her  acquaintances,  Ida  took  her 
cousin's  offered  arm,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  walk.  Captain 
Warburton  came  to  the  other  side 
of  Ida.  Felicie  moved  on  a  little  in 
advance  unattached,  and  able  thus 
to  divide  her  observations  between 
Sir  Archibald  and  Harry  Conway. 

'Who  is  that  fellow ^  asked 
Harry  of  Ida,  as  soon  as  they  had 
left  the  crowd  behind  them,  *  who 
looks  like  a  foreigner,  but  speaks 
like  an  Englishman,  and  is  so  hand- 
some, or  rather  so  beautiful,  that 
one  fancies  he  must  be  his  own 
sister,  all  roses,  and  lilies,  and 
yellow  hair  ;  and  who  has  only 
just  escaped  garottingf 

*  That  fellow,'  exclaimed  Captain 
Warburton,  intercepting  Ida's  reply, 
'oh,  dear  me,  how  odd  to  hear  any 
one  ask  Im  name.  That  fellow  is 
Potki.  the  CavaUer  Potki.  All  Bad- 
heim  knows  him,  and  all  Badheim 
would  have  gone  into  mourning  if 


he  had  been  strangled ;  but  not  I, 
for  he  is  a  blackguard.  Yes,  in- 
deed; you  will  imderstand  me  when 
I  say  he  is  a  Pole.  He  is  remark- 
able for  the  fluency  and  the  sleight 
of  hand  of  his  nation ;  and  I  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  your  hands  close 
to  your  pockets  wnen  he  is  in  your 
company,  or  whenever  you  have 
the  honour  of  a  visit  from  any  of 
his  countrymen.  I  must  warn  you 
that  he  has  the  merit  of  success  in 
most  of  his  imdertakings.' 

*  Well,  that  is  saying  a  great  deal 
for  him.  But  you,  Ida,  have  said 
nothing.  Is  Captain  Warburton's 
account  strictly  true  1  Do  you  find 
a  true  bill  for  him  ?' 

*Miss  Conway,  I  can  teU  you,' 
said  Captain  Warburton,  again  in- 
terrupting, *  thought  him  a  very 
charming,  fascinating  foreign  gen- 
tleman when  we  first  made  his  ac- 
quaintance on  our  journey  to  this 
place :  but  I  rather  think  she  has 
slightly  modified  her  opinion  now, 
though  it  is  so  rare  for  a  lady  to 
change  her  mind.' 

This  observation  roused  Ida's 
anger :  there  was  just  enough  of 
truth  in  it  to  make  it  stinging; 
and  the  recollection  that  the  Pole's 
admiration  had,  though  only  for 
a  short  time,  been  gratifying  to  her, 
was  very  irritating.  She  turned  her 
glowing  face,  to  her  cousin  and 
away  from  Kichard  while  she  an- 
swered^ 

*It  IS  true  that  the  Chevalier 
Potolski  is  a  bad  man  ;  but  it  is 
TUit  true,  as  Captain  Warburton 
would  have  us  think,  that  he  is 
bad  because  he  is  a  Pole.  It  is  his 
own  individual  nature,  and  not  the 
character  of  his  nation,  ttiat  I  dis- 
like in  him.  It  is  true  that  I  did  not 
dislike  him  the  first  moment  that  I 
saw  him,  simply  because  I  knew 
him  to  be  a  foreigner ;  and  I  dis- 
like him  now  only  because  I  have 
learnt  to  know  his  bad  qualities. 
I  cannot  boast  of  possessing  that 
singular  enlightenment  which  I 
admire  in  Captain  Warburton,  who 
is  convinced  that  every  native  of 
every  country  except  his  own  is 
consigned  to  infamy.  I  am  weak 
and  credulous  enough  to  believe 
that  there  may  exist  virtues  and  ex- 
cellence of  all  kinds  in  Frenchmen, 
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in  Kussians,  in  Poles,  and  even  in 
Germans !  But,  Harry,  I  hope,  I 
think,  you  know  me  well  enough 
to  feel  sure  that  I  could  never  like 
a  bad  man,  wherever  he  might 
come  from,  or  whatever  or  whoever 
he  might  be.' 

Her  manner  was  a^tated,  and 
Harry  perceiving  it,  affectionately 
pressed  the  hand  that  trembled  on 
his  arm,  and  looked  smilingly  in 
her  face  as  he  replied — 

*  That  is  right,  my  dear  child ; 
take  your  own  part,  and  do  not 
let  yourself  be  bullied.  You  are 
quite  right:  the  mere  fact  of  a 
man's  being  a  foreigner,  whether 
Pole,  Swede,  Dane,  or  Tartar,  is  not 
enough  to  justify  his  forcible  eject- 
ment from  a  railway-carriage;  and 
it  is  necessary  sometimes  to  be 
civil  to  a  man  even  when  one  knows 
him  to  be  a  rascal.  But  I  am  sure 
Captain  Warburton  did  not  mean 
to  offend  you,' 

*  I  never  mean  to  offend  Miss 
Conway,'  said  Eichard;  *but  the 
liberality  and  candour  which  she  is 
so  ready  to  bestow  on  others  she 
often  subtracts  from  me.  It  is  not 
the  first  time  that  I  have  found 
myself  misunderstood  by  her.' 

Thisspeechremainedunanswered : 
Ida  only  clung  a  little  more  closely 
to  Harry's  arm.  Harry  had  called 
her  my  *  dear  child,'  and  Reginald 
used  most  often  to  address  her  so. 
He  had  looked  at  her  so  kindly  and 
protec^^ngly :  he  looked  as  if  he 
knew  and  understood  her  so  well, 
that  she  felt  herself  once  more 
under  a  brother's  tender  care.  And 
her  thoughts  wandered  away  from 
her  quarrel  with  Richard  to  ex- 
patiate on  this  new-found  happi- 
ness; but  their  pleasant  current 
was  turned  aside  now  by  a  new 
arrival.  A  voice  which  she  well 
knew  spoke  her  name :  a  voice 
whose  lightest  sound  had  once  the 

gower  to  stir  all  the  current  of 
er  being  into  sweet  commotion, 
and  she  turned  and  saw  Ernest. 
She  then  remembered  that  at  this 
hour  he  generally  crossed  the  pro- 
menade on  the  way  from  his  own 
house  to  the  Palace.  She  won- 
dered that  she  should  have  for- 
gotten it  before.  Had  she  recol- 
lected it  she  would  not  have  suf- 
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no  more  of  the  iniquity  of  Bad- 
heim  to  be  discerned,  we  might 
live  up  here  (granting  the  old  castle 
to  have  been  built  in  correct  taste) 
in  perfect  innocence,  for  we  cannot 
descry  any  more  of  those  false  or- 
namentations, of  those  architec- 
tural impositions  which  so  fatally 
corrupt  our  moral  nature.  Come, 
Mademoiselle  F61icie,  and  grow  vir- 
tuous with  me  by  looking  at  this 
solid  old  archway.' 

F61icie  obeyed  him,  but  not 
without  a  backward  look  at  Harry. 

Captain  Warburton  was  thinking 
how  to  make  his  peace  with  Ida, 
and  now  advanced  to  remove  a 
fragment  of  fallen  rock  from  her 
path,  but  Ernest  pushed  it  away 
before  he  could  reach  the  spot, 
and  he  stood  close  to  her.  They 
entered  among  the  outer  walls 
of  the  castle.  Time  had  laid  a 
heavy  hand  upon  an  edifice  once 
beautiful  in  its  construction,  still 
commanding  in  its  situation,  and 
still  revealingin  glimpses  something 
of  its  former  grandeur.  Portions  of 
the  walls  were  crumbling  fast 
away,  and  courts  that  had  once 
been  connected  were  separated  by 
empty  space.  Of  the  party  now 
wandering  through  the  ruin  to  in- 
spect and  wonder,  Ida  and  Ernest 
Wertheim  were  the  only  two  who 
felt  any  real  interest  in  the  story 
that  it  told. 

*The  situation  is  good,'  said 
Harry,  *  and  the  decaying  walls  are 
picturesque,  but  I  should  prefer  it 
a  little  less  tumbling  down ;  it  asks 
too  much  of  my  imagination,  and 
I  find  it  difficult  to  set  up  the 
groimd-plan.' 

Ernest  led  him  to  the  side  of  an 
ancient  dungeon,  and  pointed  out 
a  flight  of  steps,  still  in  tolerable 
repair,  which  led  to  a  great  hall 
immediately  overhead  where  jovial 
old  dukes  and  barons  used  to  make 
merry  while  their  prisoners,  their 
victims,  dragged  out  their  wretched 
existence,  pining  away  in  slow  star- 
vation, or  sometimes  in  the  torture 
of  gradual  poison,  beneath  their 
very  feet.  The  silence  of  the  prison 
was  broken  by  the  sound  of  the  op- 
pressors' revelry.  He  told  him,  too, 
the  history  of  some  civil  wars  in 
which  the   castle   had  held  out 


against  long  sieges,  but  it  was  only 
Ida  who  was  listening. 

'These  histories  of  antiquity,' 
said  Harry,  when  he  concluded, 
are  all  much  alike;  the  story  of 
one  old  castle  is  twin  brother  to 
another ;  it  is  all  murder  and  rob- 
bery, oppression  and  cruelty ;  just 
such  a  view  of  life  as  one  gets  from 
a  modem  police  report.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Sir  Archibald,  Uiuman 
nature  is  always  the  same,  and 
when  the  crimes  of  violence  are 
repressed,  its  depravity  shows  it- 
self in  the  meaner  vices.    It  is  a 

gity  our  friend  Mr.  Orme  is  not 
ere  to  account  for  the  fact  of  these 
wicked  dungeons  having  a  place  in 
an  architecture  which  we  must 
ludge  from  its  fragments  to  have 
been  perfectly  consistent,  and  there- 
fore perfectly  righteous.' 

*  But  the  architecture,'  said  Ida, 

*  is  Norman,  not  Gothic ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Orme  holds  the  Gothic 
alone  to  be  the  source  of  all  religion 
and  all  purity.' 

\  I  dare  say,'  said  Bichard, '  that 
this  was  always  an  uncomfortable 
place,  ill  furnished,  straggling, 
dreaiy,  and  forlorn.  I  judge  the 
specimen  of  the  decayed,  by  the 
specimens  I  have  seen  of  the  well 
preserved.' 

*  You  judge,'  said  Ernest,  smiling, 

*  by  Wertheimbur^,  and  you  ne^ 
not  look  shocked  that  I  have  found 
you  out,  for  I  am  well  aware  of  all 
the  faults  of  my  own  favourite 
residence,  and  I  feel  as  deeply  as 
you  do  how  much  the  suggestions 
of  an  English  taste  might  improve 
the  interior.' 

His  eyes  sought  Ida's  while  he 
spoke,  but  she  turned  sharply  away 
from  him.  And  while  they  con- 
tinued their  ramble  Ernest  con- 
tinued to  seek  her,  and  she  con- 
tinued to  avoid  him,  and  thus  it 
seemed  that  C^lestine's  opinions 
were  justified,  and  that  precisely 
because  Ida  was  now  able  to  dis- 

gense  with  the  Count's  company, 
e  found  himself  unable  to  relin- 
quish hers.  She  attached  herself 
dosely  to  Harry,  not  from  any  sys- 
tem of  coquetry,  however,  such  as 
the  Frenchwoman  would  have  ap- 
proved, but  because  he  appeared  to 
her  in  the  light  of  a  brother,  and 
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she  felt  that  she  might  with  com- 
plete security  cling  to  his  protec- 
tion. She  was  guarding  herself 
against  the  invasion  of  her  own 
feeling,  while  she  averted  her  face 
from  Ernest,  and  concentrated  all 
her  interest  upon  Harry's  observa- 
tions. She  accomplished  the  task, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  her.  Harry 
■was  intelligent,  was  sensible ;  he 
saw  things  as  they  were  on  the 
surface  :  his  mind  was  essentially 
practical ;  his  views  were  distinct 
but  not  extended ;  his  thought  was 
sound  but  not  deep.  He  walked 
on  the  broad  highway  of  observa- 
tion and  reflection  without  any  de- 
viations, strongly  and  steadily,  and 
at  an  even  pace.  And  to  such  as 
preferred  t4e  certain  progress  on 
the  beaten  road,  to  tne  devious 
path,  the  unexpected  turn,  the 
winding  lane  leading  to  unknown 
beauty,  and  the  vast  and  secret 
depths  of  the  forest,  he  might  seem 
a  more  agreeable  companion  than 
Ernest  Wertheim.  But  with  Ernest 
the  thought  was  sunk  deeper,  the 
imagination  was  more  sensitive, 
the  mind  was  more  suggestive,  its 
sympathies  were  more  vivid,  and 
its  interests  more  uncommon.  And 
to  Ida  there  was  a  profounder  sense 
in  one  sentence  of  his,  than  in  all 
that  Harry  could  ever  say.  Yet 
she  leant  fondly  upon  Harry  till 
FIHcie  came  to  alter  the  order  of 
proceeding,  inviting  Mr.  Conway 
to  a  game.  She  was  going  to  leap 
from  the  castle  wall ;  she  was  to 
pretend  to  fly  from  an  enemy's 
pursuit ;  Sir  Archibald  was  to  re- 
ceive her  at  the  bottom,  they 
would  escape  together,  and  Har^ 
was  to  try  to  catch  them.  It 
was  a  game  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  ancient  ruin  and 
the  old  feudal  times,  when  op- 
pressed daughters,  or  nieces,  or 
wards  ran  away  from  wi<ied 
tyrannical  barons  on  every  possible 
occasion.  Harry  was  ready  for 
any  sport,  and  complied  with  the 
request.  Ida  was  invited  to  join 
them,  but  unwilling  to  look  on  at 
the  frivolities  that  exposed  her 
father  to  ridicule,  she  declined 
moving,  pleaded  fatigue,  and  sat 
down  under  the  shade  of  the  old 
archway.      F6licie    plajrfully 
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itself  a  promise  almost  divine  of 
happiness  for  Ida ;  but  she  heard 
it  now  with  doubt  and  alarm.  She 
had  convinced  herself  that  it  was 
not  to  be ;  she  believed  that  it  must 
be  wrong,  and  she  made  an  effort 
to  command  her  emotion  while  she 
replied — 

*  I  think  it  is  Rosalie  von  Rosen- 
berg, Count  Ernest,  who  should  hear 
those  words  from  you.  You  are 
gurely  forgetting  yourself.' 

*  No,  no,  no ;  I  am  not  forgetting 
myself ;  I  must  say  it ;  you  must 
hear,  and  you  must  answer  me.' 

*  I  must  not  hear  words  like  those 
again.  Count  Ernest,  for  I  ought 
not.  Have  I  not  congratulated 
you  on  your  engagement  to  the 
Countess  of  Rosenberg,  and  have 
you  not  admitted  my  congratula- 
tions ?' 

To  this  Ernest  replied  with  a 
stream  of  passionate  exclamations, 
the  more  impetuous  because  it  haa 
been  so  long  pent  up.  He  was 
breathless  and  confused^  and  the 
fervour  of  his  feeling  mterfered 
with  the  clearness  of  his  speech; 
but  at  last  he  collected  his  thoughts 
and  told  distinctly  what  he  had  to 
tell.  He  told  how  he  had  become 
involved  in  false  appearances,  and 
perplexed  by  a  situation  of  singular 
difficulty.  It  was  necessary  to  go 
back  to  a  date  preceding  that  of 
Ida's  arrival  at  il^idheim.  As  chil- 
dren he  and  Rosalie  were  spoken  of 
by  their  respective  parents  as  the 
little  betrothed.  They  were  thrown 
constantly  together ;  in  all  Rosalie's 
many  scenes  of  altercation  with  the 
Grand-Duchess,  to  whom  her  posi- 
tion in  the  royal .  household  was 
obnoxious,  Ernest  was  her  com- 
forter, and  his  father  was  her  sup- 
porter. Their  presence  was  her 
great  defence;  the  intended  alli- 
ance with  his  son  was  the  theme 
with  which  Graf  Wertheim  enter- 
tained the  Duchess  in  her  angry 
moods,  and  soothed  her  irritation. 
The  young  people  grew  up  together 
in  the  reciprocation  of  kindness 
and  an  affectionate  and  firatemal 
regard.  When  Ernest  went  with 
Reginald  Conwav  to  Jlngland,  they 
separated  as  a  brother  and  sister 
might  separate — sorrowftdly  and 
lovingly ;  with  ^yowed  regret,  with 


open  and  confiding  friendship, 
without  embarrassment,  without 
any  hidden  tremors; — ^they  loved 
each  other,  but  they  were  both 
capable  of  a  profounder  love ;  and 
when  Ernest  came  back  he  knew  it 
weU;  but  he  had  said  nothing,  he 
had  not  compromised  Ida  in  any 
way;  and  if  Rosalie  desired  the 
union,  he  would  be  true  to  his 
father's  promise,  and  do  all  in  his 
power  to  secure  her  happiness, 
though  at  times  the  thought  pressed 
upon  him  with  the  weight  of 
anguish.  He  found  her  somewhat 
cold,  somewhat  constrained.  She 
often  turned  from  him.  Was  it 
tiinidity,  or  was  it  indifference? 
Time  went  on ;  and  their  parents 
suggested  that  there  was  no  reason 
for  postponing  a  marriage  so  much 
approved  :  but  Rosalie  begged  for 
delay.  She  wished  to  know  her 
own  heart  better  first.  She  wished 
for  more  time.  In  fact,  she  pleaded 
every  possible  excuse,  in  spite  of  the 
indignant  remonstrances  of  the 
Grand-Duchess.  She  f dl  sick,  too ; 
and  then  she  found  protection  in 
her  ill-health.  Ernest  began  now 
to  suspect  that  her  heart  was  trou- 
bled as  his  own.  More  than  once 
he  saw  her  blush  and  tremble  at 
the  supproach  of  his  friend  Otto : 
and  he  saw  other  indications  of 
feeling,  which  induced  him  to  go 
to  that  most  dear  friend,  and  open 
his  heart  to  him.  He  was  afraid 
for  him ;  for  Otto  was  of  unknown 
birth,  and  without  fortune,  and  the 
Grand-Duke  would  never  consent 
to  such  an  alliance  for  the  Countess : 
but  when  he  spoke  he  was  rephea 
to  by  a  passionate  embrace  and  in- 
articulate expressions  of  joy ;  and 
presently  Otto  revealed  to  him  that 
he  had  long  secretly  loved  the 
Countess:  that  believing  her  des- 
tined to  nis  friend,  he  had  meant 
strictly  to  conceal  his  affection,  but 
that  during  Ernest's  absence  in 
England  a  scene  of  fury  on  the 

Eart  of  the  Grand-Duchess,  and  of 
itter  and  humiliating  affliction  on 
the  part  of  Rosalie,  had  affected 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
acuteness  of  his  sympathy  had  be- 
come evident  to  the  Countess,  and 
he  was  conscious  that  it  was  wel- 
x;(^e  to  her.    Thinking  of  Ernest, 
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he  now  al>sented  himself  from 
Court  as  much  as  possible:  and 
reflecting  on  his  friend's  views  and 
his  own  obscure  position,  he  was 
resolved  to  wrestle  with  his  passion. 
When  Ernest  came  back,  he  believed 
it  conquered :  and  in  tne  company 
of  his  friend  ne  again  ventured  into 
Eosalie's  presence.  Then  came  the 
forest  excursions,  the  works  of 
benevolence^  the  close  association 
in  the  pursmt  of  good,  till  he  hardly 
had  one  thought  of  which  she  was 
not  the  centre.  But  had  he  not 
observed  Ernest's  languor,  the 
change  in  his  spirits — had  he  not 
received  from  him  now  this  great 
confession,  he  would  have  remained 
silent  for  ever.  As  to  his  birth,  as 
to  his  position,  he  had  been  startled 
with  a  strange,  imlooked-for  hope. 
He  believed  that  he  might  before 
long  prove  himself  of  noble  descent, 
and  lay  claim  to  considerable  pos- 
sessions. He  had  a  letter  from  the 
mimster,  the  Bev.  Jacob  Ecke, 
tmder  whose  care  he  had  been 
brought  up,  conveying  to  him  ex- 
traordinary tidings.  He  had  been 
supposed  to  be  an  illegitimate  son 
'  of  Count  Helf  enstein's ;  and  Zavier, 
his  half-brother  by  a  second  mar- 
riage, had  therefore  inherited  the 
title  and  estate.  Count  Helfenstein 
having  bequeathed  them  to  his 
eldest  son.  But  there  was  reason 
to  believe  that  Otto's  mother  had 
been  legally  married  to  the  late 
Count,  and  was  alive  at  the  time  of 
the  second  marriage,  though  she 
died  almost  immeoiatelv  after- 
wards, a  victim  to  grief  and  miserv. 
The  late  Count  had  tried  topersuade 
her  to  a  divorce  in  l^e  first  mstance ; 
on  her  refusal,  he  had  cruelly  ill' 
treated  and  menaced  her;  and 
finally  he  had  forced  upon  her 
broken  spirit  the  persuasion  that 
her  supposed  marriage — ^which  Was 
private,  and  against  the  will  of  his 
uther,  for  sne  was  of  inferior 
station — ^was  a  deception ;  and  with 
that  conviction  pressed  upon  her, 
she  pined  away  and  died.  Her 
only  child.  Otto,  was  committed  by 
his  father  to  the  care  of  Jacob  Ecke. 
Thiscommunicationimmediately 
preceded  the  date  of  Ida's  arrivu 
at  Badheim.  Jacob  Ecke  had  ex- 
oelleot  redeems  f  pr  believing  what 
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crisis  was  always  coining,  but  never 
came  till  now;  and  at  last  Jacob 
Ecke  had  come  himself  to  Oden- 
berg  (where  Ernest  had  gone  to 
meet  him)  with  papers  of  the 
utmost  importance,  and  with  a 
living  witness  to  the  marriage,  who 
had  been  hunted  all  over  the  world 
before  he  was  discovered.  The 
evidence  appeared  incontrovertible. 
It  would  be  laid  immediately  before 
the  public  courts,  and  the  necessity 
for  concealment  was  therefore  at 
an  end.  Ernest  thanked  Gk)d  that 
it  was  over.  He  had  made  a  great 
sacrifice  to  friendship.  It  was  an 
inexpressible  relief  to  cast  himself 
before  Ida,  to  speak  to  her,  and  to 
ask  if  she  woula  hear  him.  Twice 
before  he  had  nearly  told  her  his 
secret — twice  before  it  had  seemed 
too  much  for  him.  Once  when  on 
her  first  arrival  they  had  danced 
together,  and  he  had  seen  her  turn 
away  from  the  Pole :  he  had  then 
at  that  moment  dared  to  hope  that 
she  loved  him,  and  he  had  then 
felt  that  he  must  confess  himself ; 
and  once  again  at  the  Grand-Duke's 
concert,  but  it  was  not  the  fitting 
place.  She  was  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  admirers ;  and  there  could 
be  no  close  approach  for  him.  And 
when  they  met  again  at  the  Hunt 
she  had  appeared  wholly  preoccu- 
pied with  Captain  Warburton ;  the 
Captain  himself,  at  that  terrible 
moment  when  her  life  appeared  in 
danger,  had  let  fall  woids  which 
seemed  to  indicate  some  under- 
standing between  them,  some  tacit 
engagement,  such  as  must  close  his 
own  lips  for  ever.  Otto  had  in- 
deed suggested  this  to  him  before. 
Otto  had  constantly  suggested  that 
it  was  so.  Otto  had  frequently 
urged  that,  even  without  any  other 
reason  for  concealment,  a  declara- 
tion would  be  a  great  risk.^ '  The 
Baron,  too,  had  dropped  significant 
hints  concerning  Captain  Wfwbur- 
ton :  and  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
believe  that  a  rival  whom  oppor- 
tunity so  much  favoured  might 
have  obtained  the  preference.  But 
now  C^lestine  de  Valincourt's  kind- 
ness had  led  her  to  whisper  hope  to 
him.  She  had  yesterday  positively 
assured  •.him  that  she  possessed 
Ida's  whole  confidence;   and  she 


had  counselled  him  to  declare  his 
sentiments,  promising  him  such  a 
hearing  as  would  satisfy  his  heart's 
best  desire.  The  narrative  which, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clear- 
ness, has  been  suffered  to  run  on 
smoothly  in  these  pages,  was,  in 
truth,  continually  interrupted  by 
pauses  in  speech,  by  hesitations, 
and  by  appealing  looks ;  while  in 
the  listener  there  were  signs  of 
great  trepidation,  of  rapid  and 
shifting  emotions  ;  and  now  there 
came  a  pause  when  it  was  the 
hearer's  turn  to  speak.  And  Ida 
was  ready,  ready  with  indignant 
words  and  looks,  to  reject  the  suit 
of  the  man  whom  she  had  so  pas- 
sionately loved. 

'Celestine  de  Valincourt,'  she 
replied,  *  has  told  you  wrong ;  and 
you  had  better  not  have  spoken.  I 
will  not  hear  you.  I  reject  what 
you  offer  me;  and  I  beg  that  you 
will  never  again  sa^r  you  love  me. 
Do  not  speak  so  again,  for  I  will 
not  listen  to  you.  You  are  going, 
perhaps,  to  ask  me  why ;'  but  you 
need  not ;  I  will  tell  you  why  at 
once.  I  have  heard  your  story, 
and  you  shall  hear  mine.  You' 
say  you  have  made  a  sacrifice  to 
friendship,  a  great  sacrifice.  Yes, 
I  think  it  was  a  great  one;  the 
sacrifice  of  a  woman  who  trusted 
and  who  loved  you.' 

'Oh,  great  (xod!  to  hear  these 
words  spoken  by  you!  to  hear 
them  come  from  your  own  Ups ! 
and  yet  to  hear  them  so  that  they 
sound  harsh  P 

*"  Harsh !  do  you  think  they  sound 
harsh?  are  you  surprised  because 
you  do  not  see  me  overwhelmed 
with  gratitude  ?  Are  you  surprised 
that  I  am  strong  enough  to  resent 
a  fraud,  and  that  I  can  lift  myself 
up  against  a  humiliation  1' 

'A  humiliation?  what  can  you 
mean?' 

*  I  mean  what  I  say j  and  in  that 
I  am  unlike  you.  1  mean  that 
your  conduct  has  made  me  the 
^ibject  of  comment,  not  only  to 
others,  for  I  mind  that  less,  but  to 
my  own  conscience.  I  mean  that 
yourdeceit,  yourtrick,  your  shabby 
pretence,  your.'  sacrifice  to  friena- 
ship,  your  dishonesty,,  has  plucked 
the  peace  from  my  h^»rt,  has  put  a 
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load  upon  my  life,  and  has  trans- 
formed all  my  true  love  for  you— 
I  do  not  shrink  from  the  word,  for 
it  seems  to  me  now  a  thing  long 
past — ^into  a  fault  and  a  shame  V 

*  No.  no,  no,  Ida !  you  must  call 
it  back  again;  oh  yes,  you  must 
call  that  true  love  back;  let  it 
come  again;  let  it  come  again 
kindly  and  forgivingly.  Hear  me! 
listen  to  me!  You  will ;  I  see  you 
will !  Your  eyes  speak  a  different 
thought  from  your  tongue;  and 
your  tears  tell  me  the  truth.  You 
are  not  so  hard  as  you  wish  to 
seem.  You  will  allow  for  my  many 
perplexities,  and  you  wiU  remember 
that  Captain  Warburton's  position 
in  your  house  was  one  of  them.' 

*  Captain  Warburton?  No;  I 
cannot  think  that.  Could  there 
ever  be  much  reason  for  you  to  fear 
him  1  And  could  you  risk  nothing 
for  me?  What  was  your  opinion 
of  me?  Am  I  so  variable,  so 
changeable  ?  Am  I  such  a  woman 
as  to  think  of  one  man  one  day, 
and  of  another  the  next?  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  it  is  not 
so.  But  you  have  been  true  neither 
to  yourself  nor  to  me.  You  say 
that  I  turned  from  you  at  the  Hunt. 
I  did ;  I  did :  but  what  other  course 
had  ^ou  left  to  me?  I  injured 
Captain  Warburton  on  that  da^  if 
I  misled  his  thoughts ;  Cod  forgive 
me  for  that,  for  he  deserved  no  ill 
at  my  hands :  but  what  I  did,  you 
drove  me  to  do ;  had  not  you  made 
it  a  necessity  for  me  ?  I  was  never 
insincere,  I  never  turned  from  you, 
till  you  declared  your  engagement 
to  the  Countess.' 

*  I  never  did  that  I' 

*  Not  in  words,  not  by  speech,  I 
admit;  but  there  is  another  Ian- 
^age,  and  you  allowed  me  to  infer 
it  by  your  manner.  You  cannot 
deny  it;  when  you  deny  it,  then 
you  are  again  dishonest.  You  tell 
me  to  remember  your  perplexities, 
but  you  brought  them  on  jrourself . 
You  complain  of  your  position,  but 
you  accepted  it  that  you  might 
serve  your  friend,  and  that  you 
might  serve  him  at  my  expense,  at 
the  cost  of  my  happiness.  You  ask 
me  to  call  back  my  love.  You  are 
proud  of  mv  tears ;  but  I  am  not 
proud-  of  tnem,  and  I  wiU  drive 
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and  lier  speech  worked  strongly 
upon  him.  But  he  resolVed  that 
he  would  not  be  guilty  of  a  bitter 
reply.  He  would  use  the  true 
strength  of  a  man,  and  command 
himself  to  give  a  gentle  answer. 

*  Miss  Conway,'  said  he,  slowly, 
and  with  compressed  Ups,  as  if 
afraid  of  making  too  wide  an  open- 
ing for  the  passage  of  his  thoughts, 

*  Miss  Conway,  I  do  not  accept  this 
answer,  for  it  is  not  well  considered. 
I  will  leave  you  for  the  present, 
but  you  shall  hear  from  me  to-night. 
You  shall  have  time  to  calm  your 
feelings  before  I  ask  for  your  ulti- 
mate decision.' 

*  *  I  have  answered  you,'  said  Ida ; 

*  there  is  no  need  to  write ;  and  I 
am  calm.' 

But  the  strong  beating  of  her 
heart  gave  the  lie  to  her  speech, 
and  her  face  grew  white. 

*  I  am  going  now,'  said  Ernest, 
turning  from  Eer ;  he  walked  some 
ten  steys  away  from  her,  but 
^another  impulse  brought  him  back 
again ;  and  he  stood  before  her  and 
held  out  his  hand. 

*  Miss  Conway,  will  you  not  give 
me  one  sign  of  kindness  before  I  go  V 

Ida  remained  stiff,  with  her  hands 
dropped  beside  her,  and  said  a  cold 

*  Good-bye.' 

The  hand  that  had  been  offered 
in  tenderness  was  now  withdrawn, 
and  employed  with  ceremonious 
courtesy  to  lift  the  hat;  and  then 
Ernest  walked  quickly  away,  and 
plunged  into  a  wood  skirting  the 
ruins,  through  which  there  was  a 
path  leading  to  the  town.  And  so 
they  parted  that  day. 

When  Ernest  disappeared,  leav- 
ing to  Ida  in  that  ruined  solitude 
only  the  vivid  sense  of  her  wrongs, 
the  sound  of  laughter  and  oi 
mingled  voices  rising  on  the  air 
reminded  her  that  there  were  others 
not  far  off,  and  that  she  was  one  of 
^  merry  party.  Fllicie,  pursued  by 
Harry,  came  running  to  her.  While 
Harry  caught  her  by  the  skirt, 
Fllicie  threw  herself  into  Ida's 
arms. 

.,  *  Ma'mselle  is  a  ca{)ital  runner,  I 
must  say,'  said  Captain  Warburton. 
joining  them;  *but  Sir  Archibala 
IS  coming  on,  I  can  tell  you ;  he  is 
not  far  behind.' 


F^licie  turned  round  with  a  gay 
laugh  when  Sir  Archibald  reached 
her,  declared  him  a  promising 
pupil  worthy  of  further  teaching ; 
said  she  intended  to  give  hua 
another  lesson ;  and  in  illustration 
of  that  intention,  took  him  by  the 
hand,  and  set  on  with  him  on  a 
race  down  hiU  with  a  speed  that 
Captain  Warburton  loudly  cheered, 
his  applause  working  up  to  a  vigor- 
ous climax  when,  finally,  Sir  Archi- 
bald made  a  false  step  as  thev 
approached  the  bottom  of  the  hiU, 
and  feU  over  his  leader,  the  pair 
then  rolling  over  and  over  together. 
Harry  ran  to  the  rescue.  Captain 
Warburton  following  with  Ida. 
F^licie's  bonnet  was  destroyed,  and 
her  hands  and  arms  were  bruised, 
but  she  was  not  otherwise  injured. 
Sir  Archibald  called  up  his  irony 
to  the  support  of  his  (fignity,  and 
condoled  with  her  with  mock  solem- 
nity. He  could  not  imagine  a 
more  frightful  catastrophe  than 
the  destruction  of  a  new  bonnet 
Ladies,  he  was  aware,  could  bear 
most  losses  well — ^the  loss  of  their 
friends,  or  of  their  friends'  for- 
tunes or  characters,  or  of  their  own 
hearts — but  a  new  French  bon- 
net 1  he  covdd  not  say  enough  to 
express  his  feeling  on  the  sub- 
iect.  All  he  could  do  was  to  offer 
ner  his  own  hat  instead  to  walk 
home  through  Badheim  to  the 
Maison  Kuhn ;  but  she  declined  the 
offer,  and  expressed  an  intention 
instead  of  borrowing  Harry's  wide- 
awake, which  she  undertook  to 
transform  into  a  proper  young 
lady's  hat  before  they  reached  the 
town.  Harry  iinmediately  presented 
it  to  her,  professing  himself  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  see  so  capital  a 
conjuring  trick.  And  now  came 
inquiries  after  Ernest  Wertheim. 
Ida  said  he  had  left  her  to  fulfil 
some  engagement  at  home;  but  she 
blushed  while  she  spoke,  unaccus- 
tomed to  any  kind  of  dissimulatioiL 
and  conscious  of  F^licie's  look  fixed 
upon  her.  F61icie  now  announced 
that  she  should  race  no  more ;  she 
should  walk  quietly  with  her  dear 
Ida,  and  trim  her  new  hat  as  they 
went  along.  She  smiled  at  Hany 
while  she  spoke,  and  told  him  to 
go  on  in  advance,  and  not  to  look 
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round  till  she  called  Mm ;  he  was 
to  be  surprised  when  her  work  was 
quite  done.  He  promised  to  be  as 
surprised  as  possible ;  and  said  he 
shcSild  not  allow  "Warburton  or 
Uncle  Archie  to  look  round  either; 
And  taking  each  bv  the  arm,  he 
marched  forward  between  them, 
affecting  to  treat  them  as  his 
prisoners. 

Fllicie  entered  upon  a  confiden- 
tial conference  with  Ida ;  and  asked 
her  in  low  tones  whether  something 
important  had  not  taken  place  be- 
tween her  and  Count  Ernest,  and 
whether  she  might  not  offer  her  con- 
gratulations? 

Ida  replied  coldly — 

*You  may  offer  your  congra- 
tulations if  you  please.* 

'  Then,*  said  F61icie,  taking  her 
hand,  and  pressing  her  lips  upon  it^ 
^  I  kiss  the  hand  of  the  future 
Countess  von  Wertheim.' 

*  No,'  said  Ida,  *  you  have  kissed 
the  hand  of  Miss  Ida  Conway,  who 
will  remain  Miss  Ida  Conway  for 
«ver.' 

F^licie,  busily  employed  all  the 
time  in  transferring  portions  of  the 
crushed  bonnet's  trimming  to 
Harry's  brown  felt  hat,  succeeded, 
by  a  determined  course  of  ques- 
tioning, in  drawing  from  Ida  some- 
thing of  what  had  passed.  She 
heard  it  with  astonishment.  To 
one  of  her  mind  and  temper  Ida's 
conduct  was  inexplicable.  She 
could  not  conceive  why  she  was 
not  delighted  at  Ernest's  declara- 
tion. She  would  ask  her  mother 
wl^at  she  thought,  for  it  was  be- 
yond her  own  powers;  and  she 
observed  also  that  Ida  was  very  re- 
luctant to  speak  on  the  subject; 
80  she  finished  her  trimming,  fas- 
tened in  her  last  pin,  put  the  hat 
on  her  head,  and  gave  the  signal 
to  Harry.  He  was  sufficiently  as- 
tonished when  he  looked  round.  It 
was  really  a  pretty  piece  of  milli- 
nery; and  with  a  well-adjusted 
feather  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
the  bonnet,  and  some  floating  ends 
•of  ribbon,  the  masculine  felt  had 
been  turned  into  a  becoming  femi- 
nine hat. 

Captain  Warburton  pronounced 
it  the  best  piece  of  hocus  pocus  he 
liad  ever  seen ;  and  happily  for  Ida 
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and  unfair  sentence.  You  will 
revoke  it.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  will  not  let  you  suffer  the  pains 
of  repentance;  for  I  will  forgive 
you  even  before  you  feel  them. 
I  have  forgiven  you  1  Yes.  I  for- 
gave you  indeed  while  you  spoke, 
though  you  were  so  cruel  when  you 
said  that  I  had  purposely  afflicted 
yoU  for  the  gratification  of  my  own 
vanity.  You  were  wrong  to  say 
so.  I  am  not  aware  that  vanity 
was  ever  to  be  reckoned  among  the 
number  of  my  fEulings ;  and  if  it 
ever  had  been,  it  must  have  been 
expelled  when  I  was  in  your  pre- 
sence, when  my  whole  soul  was 
engrossed  in  the  contemplation  of 
a  superior  excellence,  when  the 
sense  of  my  own  unworthiness 
pressed  upon  me,  and  seemed 
almost  a  necessarj;  part  of  my  un- 
speakable admiration  for  you.  It 
is  strange  how,  when  I  was  in  your 
company,  I  seemed  to  myself  both 
better  and  worse  than  in  any  other 
— ^better  by  the  power  I  esteemed 
in  myself  of.  being  able  to  appre- 
ciate you,  but  worse  by  the  com- 
parison between  our  two  natures. 
Is  this  vanity  % 

*  When  I  look  back  to  the  past,  I 
bitterly  regret  the  course  which 
exposed  you  to  painful  sensations; 
and  yet  I  cannot  blame  myself  for 
having  consented  to  forego  the  pos- 
sible immediate  prospect  of  my 
own  happiness  for  the  sake  of  es- 
tablishing that  of  my  friend  and 
of  one  whom  I  look  upon  as  a 
sister,  the  difficulties  of  whose 
position  it  is  perhaps  impossible 
for  you  justly  to  estimate. 

*  She  has  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  petty  persecutions,  of 
trying  and  cruel  mortifications,  such 
as  jealous  women  best  know  how 
to  inflict  in  the  close  intercourse  of 
daily  life.  I  would  not,  if  I  could, 
impose  upon  you  the  mean  details 
of  such  a  tyranny ;  and  these  things 
are  rather  to  be  felt  than  to  be  de- 
scribed. But  I  must  remind  you 
that  from  the  time  of  early  child- 
hood I  have  perceived  tnat  my 
father  and  myself  stood  there  as 
the  only  strong  defences  against  a 
system  of  enmit^r,  and  that  the 
moment  of  our  withdrawal  would 
be  the  signal  for  open  and  malig- 


nant attack.  I  love  the  Countess 
Kosalie  not  less  than  my  own  sister, 
than  my  own  charming  Dorothea. 
And  think  well  \^hat  I  am  saying 
when  I  say  this — ^not  less  than  my 
sister,  wnom  I  can  remember 
(though  I  was  then  but  five  years 
old)  fondling  while  she  lay  a  help- 
less infant  pressed  against  my 
mother's  fluttering,  trembling  heart, 
when  Death  was  creeping  on,  con- 
quering beauty,  conquering  youth, 
yet  slow  to  silence  the  bitter  ma- 
ternal throb  of  fear  in  parting ;  for 
the  hand  that  tightly  clasped  her 
baby  was  the  last  to  lose  its  power. 
Why  should  I  talk  of  this?  It  is 
only  to  tell  you,  when  I  speak  of  a 
brother's  love,  now  much  I  mean. 
But  I  need  not ;  for  have  not  you 
known  well  the  true  love  of  a 
brother] 

'Eemember,  then,  that  what  I 
did,  I  did  for  a  sister  and  a  brother. 
Without  me  they  must  have  parted. 
If  the  Countess  had  openly  re- 
nounced the  proposed  alliance  with 
me,  the  reasons  for  such  a  proceed- 
ing must  have  been  demanded,  and 
angrily  demanded.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
put  her  in  the  position  of  shame 
and  mortification  that  she  must 
have  seemed  to  hold  had  I  appeared 
as  the  one  to  reject  the  engagement. 
Her  only  chance  for  peace  was  in 
delay  and  silence,  till  the  time 
should  be  ripe  for  an  unreserved 
confession.  Bemember,  that  when 
I  consented  to  the  scheme  the  time 
appeared  close  at  hand;  and  that 
it  continued  to  be  always  close  at 
hand,  an  ignis  fatuus,  an  enticing 
shadow;  tlmt  we  were  constantly 
urged  on  in  our  laborious  ascent 
by  the  momentary  belief  that  we 
had  reached  our  mountain  top,  and 
the  constant  a{)pearance  of  but  one 
more  little  height  to  climb  before 
the  great  view  of  our  future  life 
could  be  revealed  to  our  sight. 
Pressed  continually  by  the  voice 
of  affection  and  entreaty  to  wait 
only  a  little,  to  take  only  a  little 

¥atience,  how  could  I  refused 
here  were  times  when  my  temper 
gave  way,  and  I  remonstrated ;  and 
once  I  quarrelled  with  my  friend. 
It  was  after  the  day  of  the  hunt 
when  I  thought  him  too  indifferent 
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tp  my  fate ;  when  perhaps  the  total 
extinction,  as  I  then  beheved,  of  all 
my  hopes  in  the  success  of  .a  rival 
exasperated  me  till  I  became  un- 
just, even  as  you  are  now.  And  I 
was  unjust  to  Otto,  and  accused 
him  of  a  selfish  insensibility.  It 
was  under  the  impulse  of  those 
feeUngs  that  I  sent  to  you  that 
song  of  farewell,  which  sounds  the 
hard  note  of  a  final  separation  in 
this  world,  but  modulates  it  with 
thrilling  accompanying  chords  into 
a  delicious  hannony,  and  changes 
it  into  music  inexpressibly  sweet, 
with  the  promise  of  eternal  union 
in  the  life  to  come. 

*You  said  yesterday — ^and  how 
crueUy  you  said  it  I — that  I  would 
risk  nothing  for  you.  But  remem- 
ber what  I  should  have  risked  by 
a  confidence.  If  I  had  told  you 
my  friend's  secret,  I  must  have 
obhged  you  to  enter  into  a  covenant 
to  keep  it ;  to  follow  a  course  of 
dissimulation  which  was  hateful  to 
myself,  and  which  I  doubted  your 
consent  to  endure.  I  must  either 
have  betrayed  my  friend  to  the 
world,  or  have  invited  you  to  es- 
tablisn  a  secret  engagement  with 
me.  Will  you  quarrel  with  me  now 
because  I  esteemed  you  too  highly 
to  ask  this  of  you?  because  I  knew 
too  well  the  noble  sinceritjr  of  your 
disposition  to  think  it  possible  that 
you  would  become  a  party  to  a 
fraud,  for  such  I  felt  our  position  to 
be?  Was  it  not  much  better  to  wait] 

*What  else!  Ought  I  to  have 
abstained  from  your  company  till 
I  could  seek  it  with  sentiments  \m- 
disguised?  I  could  not,  for  my 
official  duties  kept  me  here  at 
Badheim.  Should  I  have  assumed 
to  be  indiflFerent  when  I  felt  so  pas- 
sionately. I  could  not,  for  I  was  at- 
tached to  your  family  and  to  you  by 
the  ties  of  strong  early  friendship. 

*  Twice,  as  I  have  told  you,  pas- 
sion had  conquered  prudence  but 
for  a  timely  interruption. 

*You  reproach  me  with  insen- 
sibility to  your  suffering.  I  was 
not  insensible.  Qod  knows  how 
far  from  it!  But  you  must  re- 
member that  I  believed  that  suf- 
fering to  be  only  physical.  I  did 
not  know  that  your  mind  was 
troubled.      I    thought    that   the 
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in  her  mind  tJiat  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  sounded ;  and  that  the  reso- 
lution she  had  made  was  not  the 
result  of  a  momentary  burst  of 
vindictive  anger,  such  as  he  evi- 
dently attributed  to  her,  but  the 
£xed  determination  of  a  calm  and 
reasonable  displeasure.  He  might 
console  himself  with  the  love  of 
those  devoted  friends,  Otto  and 
Eosalie ;  but  he  had  forfeited  hers. 
It  was  bitter  to  decide  on  the  stroke 
that  was  to  cut  the  deepest  and  the 
tenderest  associations  of  her  life, 
but  it  must  be*  done,  and  done  at 
once.  She  therefore  folded  Ernest's 
letter  up  again,  and  over  the  line 
of  its  direction  she  wrote  the 
words — 

*lAo  not  wish  to  see  you  again. 

*  Ida  Conway.' 
Enclosing  the  letter  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  *  Count  Ernest  Von 
Wertheim,*  she  delivered  it  herself 
as  quickly  as  possible — surged  by 
the  fear  of  a  possible  accession  of 
weakness — ^into  the  hands  of  the 
servant  who  brought  it. 

She  knew  now  that  the  work  was 
finished.  She  knew  Ernest  too 
well  to  think  it  possible  that  he 
would  persist  after  this  proceeding 
of  hers  in  an  attempt  at  reconcilia- 
tion. She  was  quite  certain  that 
he  would  accept  this  as  her  final 
decision,  and  that  he  was  not  the 
man  after  he  had  made  that  one 
strong^  appeal,  to  continue  in  the 
posture  of  a  suppliant.  She  knew 
that  she  had  struck  the  death-blow, 
and  that  between  them  she  had  set 
silence  and  darkness.  The  passion 
of  her  love  had  become  the  vindic- 
tive passion  of  pride,  and  it  sustained 
her  to  such  a  point,  that  she  per- 
suaded herself  she  had  acted 
rightly;  but  it  could  not  uphold 
her  altogether  against  the  assault 
of  her  better  feelings,  and  nature 
took  its  own  way  for  a  time.  When 
the  door  closed  upon  the  servant 
who  carried  her  last  words  to 
Ernest,  she  {Massed  into  a  small 
apartment  issuing  from  the  ves- 
tibule, unoccupied  at  present,  and 
used  merely  m  the  early  day  as 
a  waiting  room;  and  there  shut 
up,  she  surrendered  herself  to  the 
inroad  of  the  coming  grief.  She 
allowed  to  her  tears  their  free  full 


passage ;  her  body  was  swayed  to 
and  fro  by  the  force  of  their  out- 
break, and  she  heard  the  'moaning 
of  her  own  heart  She  sank  down 
upon  her  knees,  her  hands  were 
clasped  together  in  the  tight  pres- 
sure of  agony,  and  she  prayed;  a 
hot  impetuous  prater,  vague  and 
unshaped  at  first,  with  no  definite 
desire  but  that  of  God's  help,  but 
forming  itself  at  last^  and  as  it 
seemed  involuntarily,  into  a  dis- 
tinct supplication  that  Ernest's  life 
,  might  not  be  made  unhappy ;  and 
wmle  that  thought  rose,  the  great 
anguish  was  mitigated.  Ida  was 
kneeUng  with  her  head  sunk  in  her 
hands,  when  the  door  wasiopened, 
and  as  she  started  from  her  knees 
at  the  sound,  she  saw  Harry. 
Though  the  evening  light  came 
dimly  through  the  small  window 
of  the  apartment,  which  looked 
into  the  garden,  and  which  was 
nartially  obscured  by  the  roses  and 
noneysuckle  that  crept  over  it,  he 
perceived  the  presence  of  tears 
upon  her  face,  and  he  approached 
her  with  affectionate  concern,  and 
took  her  hand  in  his^ 

*My  dear  child'  (that  was  the 
expression  she  liked  so  much),  he 
said,  *  what  is  this  about?' 

Sue  stood  there  unable  to  answer 
him ;  her  heart  indeed  was  fondly 
inclined  towards  him,  and  his 
brotherly  kindness  was  soothing; 
but  the  heavy  storm  which  had 
swept  over  her  had  left  her  shaken 
and  bruised;  and  there  was  a 
weight  laid  upon  her  which  suf- 
focated, as  it  seemed,  her  power  of 
speech.    She  stood  immovable. 

'Ida,  will  you  not  speak  to  me? 
Ida,  do  speak  to  me !  What  is  the 
matter  ]  The  Valincourts  will  soon 
be  here :  are  you  not  coining  to  be 
cheerful  with  them?  What  is  the 
matter?  only  half  an  hour  ago  you 
were  so  bright,  and  so  well;  has 
any  one  been  unkind  to  you?  is 
that  possible?' 

At  the  mention  of  the  Valincouits, 
Ida,  who  had  till  then  forgotten  the 
crowning  trial  of  the  evemng,  with- 
drew her  hand  from  her  cousin's 
hold,  and  fell  into  a  chair,  hiding 
her  face  from  him. 

*  They  are  coming  now,'  he  said ; 
'  I  see  them  at  the  garden  gate.' 
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*0n  tliis,  Ida  rose  in  great  per- 
turbation, and  with  a  voice  that 
conld  hardly  fulfil  its  office,  entreat- 
ing Harry  to  ask  no  questions,  and 
to  believe  that  nothing  was  the 
matter,  she  ran  past  him  out  of  the 
room  up  to  her*  own  chamber, 
whence  she  presently  issued,  and 
entered  the  drawing-room  with  an 
Animated,  only  somewhat  flushed 
face  ^ch  is  the  power  of  women 
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AFULL-GKOWN  salmon,  in 
prime  condition,  is  the  free 
gift  of  nature  to  its  captor,  having 
cost  nothing  for  its  keep,  and  no 
more  than  the  expense  of  catch- 
ing it :  yet  it  is  now  as  dear  as  a 
haunch  of  venison.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  when  this 
Mng  of  freshwater  fish — *the  red 
▼emson  of  the  waters' — could  not 
be  transported  in  a  fresh  state  to 
centres  of  demand,  it  was  ordi- 
narily sold  throughout  remote  parts 
of  tne  three  kingdoms  at  an  ave- 
rage price  of  about  twopence  a 
pound;  but  since  these  kingdoms 
have  become  united  bjr  steam  com- 
munication, salmon  is  sent  up, 
packed  in  ice,  to  the  metropolis, 
and  has  risen  greatly  in  price.  By 
the  facilitation  of  transport  local 
cheapness  has  ceased,  for  the  whole 
kingdom  has  been  raised  to  the 
level  of  the  central  market.  In  the 
cases  of  other  alimentary  animals 
capable  of  augmentation  by  care, 
the  supply  would  soon  have  equallea 
the  demand;  but  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  fish  are  so 
singular,  that  cupidity,  defective 
legislation,  and  absence  of  pre- 
servation, have  combined  to  effect 
the  very  contrary  result — viz.,  a 
notable  diminution  in  their  num- 
bers, which,  again,  has  enhanced 
the  price.  The  trade  rate  in  Lon- 
don rose  from  pjc?.  per  pound  in 
1834,  to  IS,  id,  m  i860,  and  every- 
where else  the  price  has  risen 
from  a  much  lower  figure  to  this 
comparatively  high  one.  In  Scot- 
lana  the  past  generation  bought 
salmon  by  the  score — 20*.-  for 
twenty-one  fish,  large  and  small,  as 
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the  Salmon  Fisheries  of  England 
and  Wales,  with  a  view  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  a  valuable 
article  of  food  fir  the  benefit  oftlie 
pMie^  The  Commission  was  ap- 
pointed, we  believe,  in  consequence 
of  the  remarkable  difference  visible 
between  the  Scottish  and  Irish 
salmon  fishings,  the  former  having 
decayed,  while  the  latter,  favoured 
by  judicious  legislation,  have  im- 
proved ;  and  certainly,  in  the  face  of 
this  contrast,  and  of  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  English  and  Welsh 
fishings  have  become  almost  extinct, 
it  was  high  time  to  inquire  into  a 
neglected,  or  rather  ill-regulated 
source  of  national  wealth.  The 
value  of  the  salmon  taken  of  late 
years  in  Scotland  is  understood  to 
average  £6oo,ocx:>  annually.  In  a 
Beport  of  1857,  the  Irish  Fishery 
Board  compute  the  value  caught  in 
Ireland  at  about  half  that  amount. 
Probably  the  value  taken  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  less  by  five-sixths, 
although  the  rivers  of  these  coun- 
tries are  one-fourth  greater  in  ex- 
tent than  *  Green  Erin  of  streams.' 
The  Commission,  presided  over  by 
the  eminent  naturalist  Sir  William 
Jardine,  and  having  the  skilled 
professional  aid  of  Mr.  Ff  ennell,  one 
of  the  Irish  inspectors,  has,  after 
a  careful  series  of  local  inquiries, 
issued  an  instructive  and  admirable 
Beport.  Finding  the  English  sal- 
mon fisheries  in  a  state  of  lament- 
able depression,  the  Commissioners 
declare  that  this  decline  and  partial 
ruin  are  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to 
erroTieous  opinions  respecting  both 
the  nature  and  habits  of  the  fish, 
and  the  true  interests  of  those  who 
possess  or  claim  rights  in  the 
fisheries ;  and  that,  considering  the 
impediments,  barriers,  and  other 
destructive  agencies  which  exist  on 
all  the  rivers,  it  is  a  matter  of  sur- 

Erise,  not  that  the  produce  should 
ave  greatly  fallen  off,  but  that  the 
breed  should  not  have  been  totally 
extinguished.  Although  occasion- 
■ally  referring  throughout  their 
Beport  to  the  mischievous  effect  of 
false  notions  and  shortsighted 
views  as  to  this  fish  and  the  best 
time  and  modes  of  capturing  it, 
the  Commissioners  did  not  enter 
searchingly  into  its  natural  history ; 


and  we  ourselves  have  not  space 
to  do  much  more  than  notice 
the  great  and  leading  mistake 
from  which  the  injury  to  the  breed 
has  chiefly  resulted.  According 
to  the  vulgar  idea,  a  salmon 
produces  *  myriads'  of  its  kind,  and 
therefore,  it  is  argued,  since  a 
single  pair  suffice  to  stock  a  river, 
there  is  no  harm  in  killing  all 
except  a  Deucalion  and  his  finny 
and  fortunate  spouse ;  whereas,  in 
truth,  no  census  or  statistics  do  or 
can  inform  us  as  to  the  proportion 
of  smolts  or  fry  that,  escaping  every 
other  peril,  come  grown  up  into 
man's  hand.  Among  the  misstate- 
ments dictated  by  interested  mo- 
tives, is  the  assertion  that  salmon 
spawn  in  the  sea — an  idea  unsup- 
ported by  any  eye-witness,  and  con- 
trary to  the  result  of  repeated  ex- 
periments, yet  advanced  to  support 
the  system  of  capture  in  the  sea.  A 
minor  and  less  mischievous  opinion 
is,  that  some  rivers  may  be  fished 
earlier  and  some  later  than  others. 
This  argument,  which  unquestion- 
ably is  partly  warranted  by  natural 
dift'erences  in  those  rivers,  has  for 
its  object  to  supply  the  market  at  a 
time  when  the  price  is  high  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  closure. 

Ignorance  is,  of  course,  at  the 
root  of  the  errors  which  have 
caused  the  scarcity  of  thi^  fish, 
since,  were  the  habits  of  the  animal 
better  known,  it  might  be  easy  to 
make  laws  better  calculated  to  pre- 
serve and  increase  the  breed.  To 
comprehend  the  creature's  ways  is 
the  difficulty,  because  aU  its  move- 
ments and  proceedings  take  place 
in  an  element  in  which  they  cannot 
be  traced.  Committee  after  com- 
mittee have  sat  upon  the  subject ; 
but  the  testimony  laid  before  them, 
being  influenced  by  antagonistic 
interests,  is  most  contradictory. 
Certain  scientific  questions,  there- 
fore, remain,  which  are  beyond 
the  power  of  man  to  elucidate. 
Some   valuable   hints    might   be 

fained,  were  the  Highlanders,  who 
rmly  believe  that  seals  are  animated 
by  fallen  spirits,  to  overcome  their 
mstaste  for  dealings  with  the  devil, 
and,  more  successful  than  Captain 
Hector  McTurk,  to  extort  a  response 
on  carefully  a^usted  interrogatories 
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from  some  venerable  member  of  a 
tribe,  which  has  the  oldest  of  all 
piscatorial  interests.  Our  Irish  £bh- 
mg  friends,  not  less  superstitious 
and  more  gallant,  might  on  their 
side  look  for  a  mermaid,  and  do 
service  to  science  and  the  cuisine 
by  examining  her  as  to  what  passes 
imder  water. 

Joking  apart,  the  habits  of  the 
salmon  are  peculiar,  and  therefore 
require  special  consideration  when- 
ever rights  of  property  in.sahnon 
fisheries  are  abqjiit  to  be  affected  by 
legislative  enactments.  Salmon 
are  gregarious  as  well  as  migratory. 
The  fry,  hatched  in  mere  brooks, 
move  down  to  the  sea  in  shoals, 
and  reappearing  as  ^schools*  or 
collections  of  grilse,  probably 
composed  of  separate  clans,  return 
to  their  rivulets.  True  High- 
landers, bom  amid  the  hills,  they 
go  out  to  forage,  and  instinctively 
comeback  again.  To  a  practised 
eye  their  shapes,  scales,  stripes,  and 
spots  mark  the  river  they  belong 
to  quite  as  distinctly  a»  various 
tartans  distinguish  different  septs. 
Urged  at  the  breeding-season  by  an 
irresistible  impulse,  a  salmon  is  not 
arrested  in  her  course  up  her  na- 
tive river  either  by  the  most  rapid 
current  or  by  any  cascade  she  can 
possibly  surmount.  She  is  seeking 
in  some  distant;  rivulet,  perhaps 
hundreds  of  miles  inland,  a  spot 
where  to  deposit  the  germ  of  her 
future  progeny:  her  destination 
being  a  gravelly  bed,  where  the 
freshwater  runs  clearly  and  quickly 
at  a  shallow  depth  over  a  shingly 
bottom.  She  and  her  mate  having 
reached  a  favourable  place,  thev 
open  furrows  in  the  stony  crouna, 
and  having  deposited  the  roe, 
cover  it  carefully  with  gravel  They 
plough  and  sow;  the  fisherman 
reaps,  the  angler  gleans ;  but  these 
harvesters  must  spare  some  seed- 
corn.  A  few  fish  will  not  suffice, 
for — ^notwithstanding  their  prolific 
quality,  each  female  containing 
about  one  thousand  eggs  for  every 
pound  of  her  weight — «uch  is  the 
uncertainty  attending  the  yivifica- 
tion  of  the  ova,  and  such  the  dan- 
gers which  beset  the  tender  fry,  that 
the  proportion  which  arrives  at  ma- 
turity is  believed  to  be  very  smalL 
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Englisli  and  Welsh  salmon  rivers, 
the  noble  Severn,  the  beautifol 
Wye,  the  Usk,  Avon,  and  small  in- 
tiermediate  streams,  draining  a 
rain-basin  of  no  less  than  8^80 
square  miles.  The  Severn  nas 
every  requisite  for  a  first-rate  fish* 
producing  river.  Its  salmon  have 
a  first-class  reputation,  but  their 
fame  -was  probably  due  to  their 
earlier  appearance  on  London 
dinner-tables  in  times  when  stage- 
coaches formed  the  most  rapid 
means  of  transport  Measured 
mth  its  tributaries,  the  Severn 
affords  many  hundred  miles  of 
fishing,  130  of  which  are  public 
property :  ever^  one  who  can  get  a 
boat  and  net  being  entitled  to  fish. 
The  upper  streams  are  capable  of 
affording  good  angling;  but,  un- 
happily, their  inmiense  extent  of 
spawning  ground  is  nearly  waste. 
One  tributary  alone  has  forty  miles 
of  this  ground,  which,  it  is  calcu- 
lated, would  require  4000  pairs  of 
fish  to  stock,  so  as  to  bring  out  its 
full  strengtk  As  we  have  pre- 
mised, the  spawning  ground  forms 
the  field  of  the  future  aquatic  har- 
vest ;  on  its  extent,  and  on  the  de- 
gree to  which  it  is  sown,  the  amount 
of  return  will  mainly  depend* 

The  Wye,  a  large  as  well  as 
lovelv  river,  has  great  capabilities 
in  the  extent  of  its  spawning 
ground ;  and  if  the  dwellers  in  its 
ppland  districts  were  conservative 
instead  of  destructive,  would  sur- 
pass any  other  Englisn  stream  in 
the  production  of  what  gave  it  re- 
nown in  the  mind  of  Muellen.  But 
alas!  his  living  countrymen  are 
said  to  be  merciless  in  the  matter 
of  killing  breeding  fish  on  the 
spawning  beds,  carrying  on  their 
destructive  practice  in  large  par- 
ties, and  with  so  high  a  hand  as  to 
set  the  law  at  defiance.  After  winter 
is  over,  illicit  fishing  changes  its 
fsishion  from  that  rough  form  to 
one  not  less  ruthless,  torch  and 
spear  being  laid  aside  tor  the  small 
deadly  meshes  of  the  ^  quiet  net,' 
which  are  especially  adapted  to 
clear  a  stream  of  fry.  and  sweep  up 
everything  that  has  life.  This  river 
is  so  perfectly  and  singularly  free 
from  impediments,  that  there  is 
nothing  to  prey  ent  fish  from  going  up 


to  the  very  sources  of  its  tributary 
brooks ;  yet  it  seems  about  to  suffer 
the  fate  of  some  of  its  sisters,  by  the 
projected  opening  of  a  mine,  which 
will  poison  its  waters  at  their  very 
fountain. 

The  principal  South  Wales  river 
is  the  Teifi,  a  fine  stream,  in  which 
the  coracle,  or  wicker-work  i^ff^ 
covered  with  leather  or  canvas, 
still  plies  its  old  trade — a  man 
drifting  in  a  coracle  at  each  end  of 
the  net,  which  sweeps  the  channeL 
Not  fewer  than  f o^^•  hundred  men 
obtain  their  liveHhood  by  fishing 
this  river  by  this  antiquated 
method.  Passing  northward,  and 
referring  to  Domesday  Book,  we 
read  that  the  fishery  at  Eaton,  on 
the  Dee,  rendered,  eight  centuries 
ago,  no  fewer  than  one  thousand 
salmon  yearly  as  rent  to  its  lord. 
At  this  rate,  we  may  believe  that 
the  entire  river  then  yielded  ten- 
fold its  Fjresent  produce.  Such  are 
the  existing  difficulties  of  preserv- 
ing it,  that  one  witness,  though  an 
enthusiiflstic  conservator,  protested 
he  would  not  undertake  to  have  it 
properly  watched  for  £1000  a  year. 
The  Conway  and  the  Dee  are  the 
only  two  rivers  in  North  Wales 
in  which  salmon  remain  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  attract  anglers. 
The  former  is  so  fortunate  because 
it  is  owned  by  one  proprietor  only, 
who  has  leased  it  to  a  Drotherhood 
of  the  rod  and  line.  The  latter  is 
so  because  fishing  associations  ex- 
pended, from  1853  *o  ^^^  *^® 
telling  sum  of  £1977  on  its  preser- 
vation. 

In  Lancashire,  some  large  streams 
in  which  salmon  formerly  abounded 
have  been  mined  by  mill  and  canal 
weirs  and  the  great  extension  of 
manufactures.  The  Lune,  rising  in 
a  hilly  country,  with  an  ample 
space  of  spawning  ground,  would 
be  full  of  fish  were  not  the  entrance 
barred  by  an  enormous  weir  and 
fishing  traps.  In  1833,  this  engine 
produced  j£icxx>  a  year;  in  1859, 
only  ^£307.  Further  north,  the 
Commissioners  entered  the  Lake 
District,  the  centre  of  which  is 
high  and  mountainous  land,  reach- 
ing an  elevation  of  above  3000 
feet,  with  lakes  in  the  valleys  of 
considerable    extent    and   depth. 
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These  natural  characteristics  are 
those  best  adapted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  salmon,  which  luxuriate  in 
a  clear  mountain  river,  ever  flowing 
from  the  frequent  fall  of  rain,  and 
suitable  to  tne  fish  in  possessing 
lochs  and  pools  of  fresh  water,  and 
numerous  fords  or  beds  of  shingly 
stone. 
The   Lake   District  has   many 

food  rivers,  differing  from  other 
Inglish  streams  in  tms — ^that,  hav- 
ing but  a  short  run  between  their 
mountain  sources  and  the  sea,  they 
afford  but  a  small  extent  of  spawn- 
ing ground.  This  disadvantage  is, 
however,  compensated  by  the  fact  of 
their  passing  through  large  lakes,  the 
presence  of  a  loch  being  advantage- 
ous to  a  salmon  river,  as  it  gives  a  safe 
resting  place  to  the  fish  that  come 
up  early,  until  they  are  ready  to 
seek  the  tributary  streams,  and  also 
enables  the  old  fish  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  first  floods  in  the  river 
to  pass  down  to  the  sea^  In  Ire- 
land, under  a  mild  climate,  another 
effect  of  a  lake,  or  reservoir  of  rain 
water,  is  to  attract  salmon  up  from 
the  sea  early  in  the  year,  when  the 
snow  and  ice  in  other  streams  repel 
the  fish.  Yet  in  the  English  Lake 
District  the  fishery  is  not  early. 
Thus,  in  the  Leven,  which  rises 
in  the  high  country  close  upon 
the  point  of  Scawfell  and  passes 
through  Windermere,  the  'snow- 
broth/  which  fish  cannot  abide, 
being  unaerated  water,  comes  down 
so  late  in  the  spring,  that  the  fish 
do  not  run  up  tul  the  end  of  May. 
The  Commissioners  observe  that  a 
considerable  number  of  fish  still 
ascend  the  Lake  rivers,  and  that 
a  few  simple  arrangements  would 
soon  increase  the  number,  since 
great  natural  advantages  are  here 
neglected  and  abused.  The  Derwent 
was  shown  to  have  been  two  cen- 
turies ago  worth  £300  a  year ;  equi- 
valent, considering  the  rise  of  price 
of  salmon,  to  about  ;£6ooo  a  year 
of  our  money.  The  present  rental 
is  £100,  so  that  the  decline  in 
value  is  about  sixt;^-fold.  It  is 
calculated  that  this  river  is  capable 
of  producing  about  ^12,000  a  year. 
The   Wear^   which,   as   records 

Srove,    furnished    the    monastic 
onses  of  Duduun  with  rick  sup- 
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The  estuary  of  the  Huinber, 
thirty-seven  mUes  in  length,  and 
averaging  a  breadth  of  from  three 
to  four  miles,  drains  the  largest 
basin  in  all  England  On  the  one 
side  the  Ouse  and  its  tributaries, 
and  on  the  other  the  Trent,  flow  in 
from  an  area  of  95^0  square  miles. 
The  estuary  is  nearly  unobstructed 
by  fixed  nets.  Why,  then,  is  it  that 
while  the  area  of  the  Shannon  is 
much  inferior  in  extent,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  Irish  river  is  vastly  su- 
perior 1  The  answer  is  to  be  found 
m  the  following  circumstances. 
The  tributaries  of  the  Humber  for 
a  considerable  way  inland  are  de- 
ficient in  the  requisites  for  salmon, 
being  sluggish  in  their  course,  and 
choked  up  with  weeds.  The  upper 
streams,  nowever,  are  rapid,  and 
afford  a  large  extent  of  excellent 
spawning  ground.  Some  of  the 
Yorkshire  rivers  have  sufifered 
greatly  from  the  effect  of  manufac- 
tures. Yet  the  (Commissioners  an- 
nounce that,  despite  the  disadvan- 
tages now  attaching  to  these  rivers, 
they  are  well  wortny  of  attention, 
and  that  if  a  free  passage  were 
opened  through  them,  the  fisheries 
would  be  of  great  value.  The 
Trent  and  its  tributaries  are  cal- 
culated to  extend  to  575  miles. 
To  reach  Burton,  which  is  about 
T45  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about 
forty  from  the  source  of  the  river, 
salmon  pass  over  six  weir-dams, 
and  they  also  pass  over  four  or  five 
mill-weirs  in  noods  up  the  Dove  as 
far  as  the  weir  at  Rocester,  which 
is  impassable.  They  are  prevented 
from  running  up  the  Derwent  bjr 
locks  below  Derby.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  of  the  total  length  of 
575  miles,  only  a  very  few  miles  of 
spawning  ground  are  axjcessible, 
and  there  the  fish  are  killed  by 
poachers.  If  the  passage  were 
open,  the  streams  might  teem  with 
salmon,  for  the  waters  are,  with 
little  exception,  free  from  delete- 
rious matter.  The  Derbyshire  rivers 
rise  at  1500  to  1900  feet  above  the 
sea,  atid  are  pure ;  but  dams  ex« 
elude  the  salmon  from  them. 

The  extinction  of  salmon  in  the 
Thames  is  ascribed  to  three  causes ; 
first,  the  steam-boats;  second,  the 
filthy  condition  of  the  water ;  third, 


gas-works.  It  is  said  that  no 
salmon  were  seen  after  1829,  when 
the  increased  numbers  of  ste^un- 
vessels  stirred  up  the  offensive 
mud-banks  to  a  degree  repulsive  to 
man  and  fish.  Besides  this  odious 
effect,  the  sight,  sound,  and  move- 
ment of  paddle-wheels  frighten 
a  fish  which  is  one  of  the  most 
timid  of  an  easily-scared  class  of 
animals.  Some  sanguine  anglers 
above  Maidenhead  are,  however,  of 
opinion  that  if  the  lower  part  of 
the  Thames  were  purified,  salmon 
life  would  be  renewed  in  it,  since 
there  is  good  spawning  ground  in 
the  upper  part,  and  they  also  be- 
lieve ^at  artificial  propagation 
would  soon  re-stock  the  king  of 
British  rivers. 

The  Commissioners,  enumerat- 
ing the  causes  of  the  decrease  of 
salmon,  consider  them  under  eight 
heads.  The  first  chapter  treats  of 
obstructions,  natural  and  artificial, 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  fish.  The 
natural  obstacles,  such  as  impass- 
able waterfalls,  are  few,  inconsider- 
able, and  capable  of  alleviation  by 
well  known  means.  On  the  other 
hand,  artificial  obstructions,  which 
are  the  most  pernicious  of  all  the 
evils  affecting  river  fisheries,  are 
innumerable.  To  exclude  the  fish 
from  entering  the  rivers  at  all,  is 
obviously  a  surer  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  breed  than  even  the  most 
deadly  mode  of  making  war  upon 
them  when  they  are  there.  The  fish- 
ing capacity  of  almost  every  river  has 
been  ruinfed  by  dams  or  weirs,  con- 
structed for  milling  and  other  pur- 
poses. Of  the  mill  dikes  and  locks 
which  often  shut  off  the  salmon 
from  their  breeding  ground  at  the 
very  entrance,  the  millers  keep  the 
keys,  for  they  can  either  let  the 
fish  up  or  take  them  at  pleasure. 
Navigation  weirs  must  be  distin- 
guished from  mill  weirs,  not  being, 
like  the  latter,  capable  of  being 
used  as  fish  traps.  But  each  of 
these  classes  of  obstruction  acts  as 
an  impediment  to  that  free  run  of 
the  fiush  up  stream  which  is  natural 
and  most  beneficial 

An  e^erienced  witness,  Mr.  T. 
Ashworth,  who  owns  a  salmon 
fishery  on  the  Ouse  in  Yorkshire, 
and  another  in  Ireland,  observes 
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that  many   of  the   tributaries  to 
that  river  are  as  pure  from  delete- 
rious ingredients  as  most  of  the 
Irish  and  Scottish  rivers,  and,  com- 
paring the  small  returns  from  the 
Ouse  with  the  large  rents  paid  by 
the  latter  streams,  he  attributes  the 
smallness  of  the  produce  in  the 
former  case  to  dams,  which  shut 
the  fish   off  from   the  spawning 
ground.    The  Okement,  in  Devon- 
shire, a  clear,  well-adapted  stream, 
would  be  a  good  fishing  river  were 
it  not  choked  by  a  weir,  which  is 
so  dead  a  lock  that  no  salmon  can 
pass   it.    This   fish   surmounts  a 
dam  either  by  a  vertical  jump,  or 
h^  a  continuous  run  up  its  face. 
For  the  iump,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  deep  pool  below  to  leap 
from.    For  the  run,  it  is  requisite 
that  the  incline  should  be  tolerably 
r^ular,  without  any  abrupt  breaks. 
Wherever  dikes  are  very  nigh,  and 
whenever  their  height  is  not  prac- 
tically lessened  to  the  fish  by  a 
state  of  flood,  they  are  absolutely 
impassable.    The  whole  body   of 
water  flows  over  the  weir  in  a  con- 
tinual foaming  cataract  j  jump  it 
the  fish  must :  their  instmct  urges 
them ;  and  they  must  jump  the 
whole  height  and  needful  distance, 
or  fall  short  and  be  hurried  back 
into  the   pool   below.    One  eye- 
witness said  that,  in  iJie  course  of 
twenty  minutes,  he  saw  no  less 
than  136  salmon  leap  at  a  dam  on 
the  river  Wharfe.    Some  of  these 
leaps    were     doubtless-    repeated 
jumps  of  the  same  fish :  but  as 
the   violent   effort  and  fall  back 
again  exhaust  a  fish,  it  is  calculated 
that  the  same  fish  does  not  leap 
again  for  a  brief  space  of  time,  so 
that  all  the  jumps  seen  during  five 
minutes  or  so  are  of  different  fish. 
On  the  look-out  stands  the  poacher, 
ready  with  a  gaff  to  secure  a  facile 
prey :  and  thoujgh  the  fish  are  in 
such  bad  condition  as  to  be  almost 
worthless,  the  loss  of  every  one  in- 
flicts serious  injury  on  the  future 
interests  of  the  stream.    On  this 
subject  the  Commissioners  observe : 

Of  the  lamentable  destruction  of  animal 
life  and  waste  of  hnman  food  which  is 
caused  by  the  stoppage  or  detention  of 
the  fish  by  these  barriers,  no  one  who  is 
at  all  aoquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
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any  weir  without  loss  of  milling 
water-power.  It  is  daring  freshes, 
when  the  miller  has  surplus  water, 
that  the  fish  run  up ;  and  then,  by 
placing  boards  a  few  inches  broad 
on  the  top  of  the  weir,  and  leaving 
an  opening  of  about  eight  feet  wide 
at  toe  summit  of  the  stairs,  a 
current  of  witer  of  about  eight 
inches  deep  flows  down  them,  up 
which  the  flsh  pass  nimbly.  War- 
ranted by  this  success,  the  witness 
sees  no  reason  why,  by  means  of 
similar  contrivances,  many  of  the 
English  rivers  should  not  become 
equally  productive  with  those  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland. 

The  recommendations  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  case  of  mill 
and  navi^tion  weirs,  are  based  on 
the  experience  that  the  full  e£&ciency 
of  these  most  important  structures 
is  not  impaired  by  the  use  of 
migration  passes.  It  is  also  grati- 
fying to  notice,  by  the  public 
journals,  that  many  influential 
owners  of  water-power,  convinced  of 
this  truth,  and  eager  to  ameliorate 
the  fisheiy  on  their  rivers,  are 
ready  to  concur  in  adopting  these 
ingenious  contrivances.  Tinb  case 
of  Ashing  traps  connected  with 
mills  is  not  so  easily  dealt  with. 
In  the  belief  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  these 
illegal  engines  that  the  produce  of 
our  rivers  has  been  brought  to  its 
present  low  ebb.  Such  being  the 
destructive  effect  of  a  misapplica- 
tion of  situation,  machinery,  and 
other  facilities  which  were  intended 
for  a  wholly  different  purpose, 
every  one  interested  in  salmon, 
either  as  food  or  for  Ashing,  will 
assuredly  poncur  in  the  recommen- 
dation that  this  unwarrantable 
mischief  should  be  totally  suj)- 
pressed,  by  prohibiting,  under 
penalties,  the  use  of  any  device  for 
stopping  or  killing  Ash  in  connexion 
with  mSls  or  mill  streams. 

An  elaborate  report  ton  the  Axed 
Ashing  engines  in  use  in  English 
and  Welsh  rivers  forms  the  second 
section  of  the  chapter  on  obstruc- 
tions to  the  free  passage  of  Ash. 
Our  coasts  and  rivers  have  a  va- 
riety of  contrivances  for  seizing  the 
scaly  tribe.  Side  by  side  with  the 
antique  kiddle,  which  is  mentioned 


in  Magna  Charta,  may  be  seen  the 
bag-net,  a  triumph  of  piscatory 
science;  while  the  'putcher,'  a 
rude  trumpet-shaped  basket,  set  in 
the  channel,  vies  with  the  abori- 
ginal coracie,  and  with  London- 
made  rod  and  fly-tackle.  That 
primitive  apparatus,  the  kiddle,  is 
still  at  woric  on  the  Welsh  coasts. 
It  consists  of  a  long  range  of 
wattled  stipes,  resembling  a  hedge^ 
standing  out  from  the  shore  as  far 
as  low-water  mark,  in  the  form  of 
a  crescent,  with  midway  a  croe^ 
cmive,  or  basket,  originally  called 
a  kiddle,  whence  the  saying,  'a 
pretty  kettle  of  Ash.'  This  chiinsy 
contrivance  was  banished  b^  the 
Great  Cftiarter  from  our  rivers, 
principally  because  it  gave  a  sort 
of  monopoly  to  whoever  could 
erect  one  nesurest  to  the  very  gorge 
of  the  river;  for  the  more  seaward 
the  machine  the  better  its  chance  of 
intercepting  salmon  as  th^  enter 
from  tne  sea.  The  use  oi  Axed, 
and  therefore  unceasing,  modes  of 
Ashing  a  river  has  been  proscribed 
by  the  laws  of  most  nations,  in  the 
just  intent  of  prohibiting  what 
would  nearly  amount  to  monopoly; 
the  ruling  principle  being  that  none 
but  movmg  implements,  such  as 
draught-nets  and  angling-rods, 
should  be  permitted  forUie  capture 
of  an  animal  which  is  of  a  com- 
monable kind  of  property^  and 
which,  being  usually  in  motion,  is 
liable  to  be  taken  in  imdtie  quan- 
tities bv  stationary  engines.  The 
Ash  of  tne  sea,  incapable  of  increase 
from  human  cultivation,  and  sup- 
plied by  an  element  boundless  m 
extent,  are  hardly  exhaustible  by 
any  means  that  inan  can  apply  to 
convert  them  to  his  use.  But  the 
Ash  of  rivers  are  very  capable  of 
increase  from  man's  care,  and  plac- 
ing themselves,  as  they  do,  com- 
pletely in  his  power,  they  appeal^ 
as  it  were,  for  protection.  To  raise 
this  increase  to  its  maximum,  it 
woidd  at  Arst  si^ht  seem  desirable 
'  that  any  law  which  should  give  an 
exclusive  power  of  taking  salmon 
to  landowners  along  a  river's  course 
should  give  it  to  those  whose  prox- 
imity to  the  breeding-ground  best 
enables  them  to  protect  the  breed. 
Yet  this  is  undesirable,  because  the 
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fish  deteriorate  in  quality  in  propor- 
tion to  their  stay  in  fresh  water ;  and 
accordingly  lietting  in  all  parts  of 
rivers  has  been  permitted  by  law, 
provided  the  nets  keep  moving, 
and  do  not,  as  fixed  machinery, 
work  incessantly,  By  the  nse  of 
draught-nets,  every  landlord  on  the 
banks  of  a  long  stream  like  the 
Tweed,  and  every  man  who  can 
put  a  boat  and  net  on  a  tidal  river 
in  Ireland^  where  the  public  or 
common  right  of  piscary  prevails, 
obtain  that  fair  snare  of  produce 
to  which  all  occupants,  from  source 
to  sea,  are  entitled  by  the  natural 
law  or  instinct  whereby  salmon 
distribute  themselves  throughout 
every  river  and  its  tributaries. 
English  law,  favouring  this  natural 
law  of  freedom,  has  endeavoured 
to  give  it  effect  by  many  statutes, 
which  are  directed  against  attempts 
to  create  fishing  monopolies  oy 
obstructing  the  free  run  of  salmon 
ihrotighovt  riven.  This  design,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  the  object  of  the 
clause  in  Magna  Charta.  But  we ' 
are  also  bound  to  observ^^  that 
while  this  great  charter  of  British 
liberties  put  down  kiddles  in 
rivers,  this  mode  of  fishing  was 
left  for  use  on  the  sea-coasts. 
We  are  brought  by  this  reflection 
dose  to  the  present  question — ^viz., 
does  a  fizea  net.  the  ingenious  in- 
vention of  moaem  times,  come 
within  the  spirit  of  Magna  Charta 
and  subsequent  enactments?  Quot- 
ing these  statutes,  the  Commis- 
sioners remark  that,  from  .the 
earliest  times,  it  has  been  the  con- 
stant aim  of  the  Legislature  to 
insure  a  free  passage  to  the  salmon 
ascending  and  descending  rivers, 
and  to  remove  all  (fixed)  artificial 
obstructions  to  their  doing  so ;  and 
that  besides  these  statutory  prohi- 
bitions, the  best  legal  authorities 
have  laid  down  that  the  erection 
of  a  weir  in  ^public  river,  so  as  to 
imure  and  obstruct  the  passage  of 
fish,  is  a  public  nuisance :  and  that 
no  length  of  time  will  legitimate 
the  continuance  of  such  an  ob- 
struction. Further,  the  Commis- 
sioners proceed  to  extend  this  pro- 
Mbitory  principle  to  English  sea- 
shores. In  this  judgment,  th^ 
are  no  doubt  influenced  by  their 
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they  over-fish,  but  also  because 
they  scare  the  shoals  of  salmon, 
ana  by  frightening  them  back  to 
aea,  expose  them  to  be  destroyed 
by  fish  of  prey. 

Assuredly,  fixed  nets  must  be 
more  deadly  than  moving  engines, 
for  they  operate  night  and  day; 
whereas  the  latter  seldom  work 
more  than  half  the  hours  of  the 
twenty-four.  With  regard  to  the 
second  count,  it  is  warranted  by 
much  testimony.  All  wild  animals, 
as  every  sportsman  knows,  are  ex- 
cessively timid.  To  approach  a 
«tag,  the  deer-stalker  has  to  keep 
out  of  sight  and  wind.  Salmon, 
when  proceeding  from  the  sea 
towards  their  native  river  in  suc- 
cessive shoals,  are  evidently  led, 
like  flocks  of  wild  birds,  by  one  of 
their  number,  and  doubtless  follow 
his  movements,  whenever,  struck 
with  fear  either  at  the  sight  of  a 
brother  incarcerated  in  the  meshes 
of  a  fixed  net,  or  of  a  seal  attracted 
to  the  place  by  this  caged  fish,  he 
darts  back  to  sea.  During  daylight 
the  fish  might  succeed  m  savmg 
themselves  from  nets,  were  it  not 
that  the  mouths  of  most  large  rivers 
are  infested  by  seals  and  porpoises, 
who  are  the  first  and  ugliest  cus- 
tomers for  salmon.  One  of  the 
witnesses  before  an  earlier  Ck)m- 
mitteei,  a  fixed-net  owner  on  the 
Tay,  declared  that  such  was  the 
rapacity  of  seals,  he  feared  they 
would  take  the  fishing  from  him 
altogether.  Always  on  the  look- 
out, the  fish  of  prey  profit  by  any 
panic  which  deters  a  shoal  of 
salmon  from  entering  their  harbour, 
•and  which,  by  scattering  the  shoal, 
enables  those  voracious  sea-hounds 
to  run  down  the  fish  singly. 

The  third  point  advanced  by  the 
Commissioners  is,  that  the  exercise 
of  every  form  of  monopoly  in  the 
taking  of  salmon  is  injurious  to  all 
parties,  and  that  the  benefit  which 
would  result  from  a  free  run  of  fish 
would  amply  compensate  all  in- 
terested classes  for  restrictions  im- 
posed for  the  common  good.  Some 
convincing  instances  may  be  cited 
in  proof  of  this  positk)]!k,:^ch  as 
that  the  opening  of  a '  Queen's  Gap' 
or  free  passage  on  a  fishing  4am- 
.weir  on  the  Boyne  has  actually  in^ 
creased  the  owner's  receipts.    The 


fourth  and  last  argument  is,  that 
as  the  other  measures  proposed 
eaually  aim  at  the  suppression  of 
all  exclusive  modes  of  appro- 
priating the  produce  of  rivers,  the 
suppression  of  fixed  engines  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  an  essential 
feature  of,  the  general  scheme, 
which,  the  Commissioners  believe, 
affords  the  best,  if  not  the  only 
mode  of  preventing  the  total  ruin 
of  the  fisheries.  Confining  our 
critical  view  to  the  English  and 
Welsh  fishings,  we  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  abolishing  these  en- 
gines, which,  yielding  but  small 
returns,  are  so  many  impediments 
to  the  restoration  of  our  rivers 
to  some  considerable  degree  of 
national  value.  Dismissing  the 
idea  that  the  salmon  fishings  under 
consideration  will  ever  vie  with  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  fishings  in  com- 
mercial importance,  we  still  regard 
them  as  capable  both  of  supplying 
an  increased  amount  of  food  taken 
by  draught  nets  and  rods,  and  of  fur- 
Viishing  a  chamiing  and  admirable 
pastime  to  the  largely  increasing 
numbers  of  brethren  of  the  angle. 

We  now  revert  to  what  we  regard 
as  the  supreme  principle — ^viz.,  the 
interest  of  the  public  in  securing 
the  maximum  supply  of  fish  in  its 
best  condition,  which  raises  the 
ouestion  whether  the  fish  taken  in 
the  sea  is  of  better  quality  than 
what  is  caught  in  rivers  1  Beyond 
dispute  a  fresh-water  fish  is  inferior 
to  a  sea  salmon,  for  the  animal  de- 
teriorates after  having  been  some 
days  in  fresh  water ;  out  the  most 
fastidious  palate  could  not  discri- 
minate between  a  fish  taken  in  the 
brackish,  tidal  channel  of  a  river, 
and  another  caught  in  salt  water. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  fixed  and 
moving  nets  operating  in  estuaries 
are  of  equal  public  service,  and  the 
fixed  ones,  confined  to  the  sea  and 
to  tideways,  afford  a  more  advan- 
tageous method  of  fishing  than  the 
use  of  draught  nets  in  the  fresh- 
water parts  of  rivers.  The  public 
merits  of  fixed  nets  are,  their  posi-' 
tion  and  great  efficiency,  which 
enable  an  enormous  quantity  of 
salmon  to  be  taken  in  prime  con- 
4ition:  their  demerits,  that  the 
amount  killed  may  be  so  extreme 
as  to  exhaust  the  stock  of  fish. 
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thereby  permanently  diminishing 
the  supply  and  enhancing  the  price. 
Their  owners,  it  is  true,  may  be  re- 
compensed for  diminished  numbers 
by  higher  prices :  but  the  public 
may  reasonably  complain  that  the 
*  venison  of  the  waters'  is  made  ar- 
tificially dear.  In  effect,  the  main 
question  between  these  owners  and 
both  the  public  and  private  inte- 
rests in  moving  nets  is  one  of  the 
comparative  degree  of  capturing 
power  peculiar  to  these  different 
engines.  If  insufficiently  restricted, 
the  former  instruments  are  plainly 
capable  of  over-fishing  to  an  exter- 
minating degree,  carrying  capture 
further  than  the  generative  power 
of  the  animal  can  replace.  For  this 
evil  the  Scottish  bill  now  before  Par- 
liament proposes  a  radical  cure,  in 
the  suppression  of  all  fixed  en^es. 
We  have  already  stated  our  opinion 
in  favour  of  a  measure  of  this  kind 
as  regards  the  English  fishings, 
where  the  existing  interests  axe 
comparatively  small  and  decayed. 
But  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  the 
rights  by  statute  and  prescription 
are  so  ancient  and  valuable,  and 
the  interests  created  on  the  faith  of 
these  rights  so  great  and  compli- 
cated, that  the  fishings  should  be 
dealt  with  tenderly  and  with  a  due 
regard  to  vested  interests.  The 
Scotch  Bill  is  of  a  nature  much  too 
sweeping,  but  it  may  be  cut  down 
with  a  reasonable  regard  to  the  con- 
flicting rights  of  sea  and  river  fishers, 
into  a  measure  which  will  arrest  the 
decrease  of  the  salmon  by  effectually 
securing  the  protection  of  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  breeding  fish. 

The  question  of  close  time  forms 
the  tiiird  section  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Keport.  The  regulation  of 
the  period  during  which  the  cap- 
ture of  salmon  should  cease,  with  a 
view  to  their  being  unmolested 
whilst  replenishing  the  rivers,  is 
second  only  iu  importance  to  the 
removal  of  obstructions  to  their 
free  passage  to  the  breeding  streams. 
At  present  the  magistrates  of  ea^ch 
county  fix  the  period  for  the  majo- 
rity of  rivers ;  thus  it  often  occurs 
that  one  side  of  a  stream  has  a 
season  differing  from  the  other, 
while  throughout  the  country  the 
most  absurd  incongruity  of  seasons 
prevails.    On  some  rivers  no  close 
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throughout  the  three  kingdoms  Id 
nearly  uniform.  The  great  instinc- 
tive rush  of  the  fish  to  the  upper 
waters  takes  place  in  September 
and  the  beginning  of  October; 
even  in  August  some  fish  are  heavy 
with  spawn.  If  unmolested  they 
would,  bv  obeying  the  natural  law 
which  takes  the  earliest  fish  to  the 
source  of  a  stream,  and  distributes 
the  later  along  its  course,  stock  it 
fiilly ;  but  now  that  the  early  fish 
are  captured,  the  later  are  insuffi- 
cient to  replenish  the  river,  which 
is  thus  artificially  made  later^  as 
one  of  the  results  of  over-fishmg. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  enforcement 
of  an  early  fence-time  in  Ireland 
has  produced  an  early  supply. 
Certainly  the  reasons  in  favour  of 
uniformity  greatl^r  preponderate. 
At  present  diere,  is  no  season  at 
which  the  sale  of  salmon  is  unlaw- 
ful, and  there  is  no  test  of  what  an 
'  unseasonable*  fish  is.  The  induce- 
ment of  high  price  is  consequently 
strong  enough  to  cause  multitudes 
of  salmon  to  be  taken,  which  it  is 
sheer  waste  to  kilL  as  they  ^  are 
valueless  for  food.  The  recommen- 
dation is  that  all  engines,  rods  ex- 
cepted, should  cease  fishing  from 
the  ist  September  to  the  ist  Feb- 
ruary. In  amendment,  we  would 
suggest  that  for  the  next  three 
years  the  20th  August  be  the  uni- 
versal day  of  closure.  It  is  the 
datepropounded  in  the  Scottish  Bill, 
and  we  strongly  advise  this  early 
closure  on  the  following  grounds — 
ist,  the  scientific  one,  that  the  ear- 
liest spawning  is  the  surest;  2nd, 
the  just  one,  that  the  angling  in- 
terest should  be  encouraged;  and 
3rd,  the  necessary  one,  that  very 
effective  methods  of  capture  require 
increased  restrictions,  m  order  that 
the  fisheries  should  not  be  ex- 
hausted. It  is  also  proposed,  with 
a  view  to  giving  the  upper  land- 
lords a  personal  mterest  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  streams,  that  anglers 
should  be  allowed  to  continue 
fishing  for  a  few  weeks  longer; 
and  that  there  should  be  a  weekly 
close  time,  during  which  all  fish- 
ing is  to  be  suspended,  and  which 
would  give  the  salmon  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity for  their  journey  up-stream. 
Were  it  not  for  various  obstruc- 
tions, salmon,  it  is  acknowledged, 


would  ascend  as  early  as  May  and 
June,  and  remain  in  the  pools 
during  the  summer.  The  earliest 
fish,  in  which  the  roe  is  scarcely 
developed,  are  the  liveliest;  some 
of  these  would,  if  Sunday  were 
observed  below,  furnish  capital 
sport  to  anglers ;  the  later  fish  are 
heavy :  they  begin  to  turn  reddish 
brown  in  August,  and  spawn 
directly  the  frost  sets  in.  At 
present,  if  the  summer  be  dry,  rod 
and  line  get  no  fair  play,  for  the 
fish  cannot  overcome  the  dams, 
and,  detained  below,  are  taken  by 
a  multiplicity  of  engjines.  A  weddy 
fence  time  of  sufficient  duration  is 
therefore  fair,  and  as  such  is  essen- 
tial In  Ireland,  cessation  from 
fishing  on  Sunday  is  enforced  upon 
fixed  nets ;  but  in  Scotland,  strange 
to  say,  this  day  is  unobserved  by 
these  engines,  which  have  no  con- 
science. We  have  seen  that, 
broadly  viewed,  the  whole  question 
of  legislating  for  salmon  is  no  other 
than  to  frame  a  measure  that  shall 
best  serve  the  public  in  the  matter 
of  supply,  ana  that  this  object 
embraces  the  minor  point  of  so 
providing  that  the  fish  shall  be 
allowed  to  fall  with  tolerable 
fairness  to  the  share  of  all  the 

?roprietors  interested  in  each  river, 
he  Commissioners,  *  with  a  view,' 
as  they  say,  '  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  salmon,  and  to  promote 
their  distribution  through  the  water 
whUe  in  season,'  recommend  the 
observance  of  a  weekly  close  time, 
that  is,  the  suspension  of  fishing 
by  all  methods  during  the  open 
season,  between  six  p.m.  on  Satur- 
dav  evening,  and  six  a.m.  on  the 
following  Monday. 

Illegal  modes  of  fishing  forms 
the  fourth  section  of  the  Report. 
Of  these,  the  malpractice  of  killing 
breeding  fish  in  the  spawning  beds 
is  stated  to  be  very  prevalent.  We 
have  already  remarked  on  the  case 
of  the  Wye,  where  the  destruction 
is  pronounced  to  be  astounding, 
almost  every  Welshman  in  the 
highland  district  of  this  river  being 
out  of  nights.  More  salmon  are 
caught  in  this  stream  in  the  close 
season  than  during  the  open  one. 
The  Commissioners  report,  that,  on 
numerous  rivers,  the  pemicions 
practice  of  '  burning  the  water,'  is 
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in  full  forca  In  any  populous 
upper  district,  the  appearance  of  a 
ssumon  in  a  stream  during  daylight 
usually  collects  a  crowd^  and  the 
fish  is  mobbed  until  it  is  caught. 
It  is,  however,  principally  during 
night  time  that  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  carried  on,  whether  by 
the  stealthy  setter  of  lines,  or  by 
assemblies  of  men,  such  as  the 
*Sons  of  Rebecca'  who,  with 
their  faces  blackeneo,  and  carrying 
torches,  spears,  and  guns,  march  to 
iihe  fords  by  sound  of  horn,  and 
slay  all  fish  they  find.  Although 
poaching  at  night  with  lights  and 
leisters,  when  done  by  large  bodies 
of  a  lawless  mining  population,  is 
difficult  to  prevent,  and  although 
these  men  regard  a  water-bailiff  as 
a  game-poacher  does  a  keeper,  it 
seems  they  have  due  terror  of  a 
*  blue-coat,'  or  policeman.  This 
salutary  feeling,  with  consciousness 
of  the  truth  tnat  breaches  of  the 
•close  season  are  offences  against 
the  community,  affords  a  fair  argu- 
ment for  authorizing  the  rural 
police,  as  in  Ireland,  to  aid  in 
•enforcing  the  law  in  tms  particular. 
The  provisions  in  the  Scottish  Bill 
for  repression  of  illegal  fishing  are 
-extremely  stringent,  and  give  to 
43almon-watchers  more  summary 
powers  than  are  possessed  by 
thief-catchers.  Yet  the  evil  surely 
demands  strong  powers  for  its  re- 
pression. The  mischief  to  be  pre- 
vented is  simply  waste,  carried  on 
in  new  and  bold  forms.  Last  win- 
ter, poachers  went  along  the  banks 
of  the  Tweed  in  gangs^ '  black-fish- 
ing,' without  let  or  hindrance,  for 
the  bailiff  were  afraid  to  go  near 
them.  It  is  hopeless  to  expect  to 
cope  otherwise  than  by  force  and 
strong  penalties  with  a  class  of 
persons  who  hold  that  to  take  a  fish 
out  of  the  water  or  a  stick  out  of 
3,  wood  is  neither  sin  nor  shame. 
Of  late  years,  too,  the  barbarous 
practice  of  burning  the  water  has 
not  been  left  behind  in  the  march 
of  improvement.  Formerlj^  it  was 
done  by  means  of  a  wisp  oi  straw 
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*  No  legisUtion  can  be  effectiye  wUch  does  not  reac  I 
contraband  tn^c.    We  were  informed  by  a  leading  fin 
NoYember  last,  that  on  that  day  ten  Um»  of  Tweed  sali:: 
Billingsgate — ^two  months  after  close  time,  and  despite 
•effectiye  special  legislation  for  that  riTer ! — Editok. 
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published  in  the^  daily  papers  on 
this  score,  which  is  a  new  sore  and 
req^uires  to  be  instantly  healed. 
Evidence  is  adduced  that  last  year 
no  fewer  than  200  tons  of  out-of- 
season  salmon  were  sent  from  this 
country  to  Paris,  and  this  year  150 
tons.  From  Wales  hundreds  of 
boxes  were  sent  containing  illicit 
fish  under  the  guise  of  game,  with 
hares'  legs  and  pheasants  tails  peep- 
ing out  So  long  as  this  foreign 
market  for  unseasonable  salmon 
continues  open,  the  encouragement 
it  gives  to  poaching  will  operate  to 
the  ruin  of  many  good  rivers.  It 
is  only  by  uniformity  of  close  time 
that  this  scandalous  and  wasteful 
practice  can  be  effectually  stopped. 
Some  further  guarantee  against  the 
inischief  may  be  secured  by  a 
rigorous  scrutiny  of  all  doubtful 
packages  by  the  officers  of  customs 
at  the  ports. 

The  sixth  chapter  of  the  Eeport, 
on  poisoning  of  waters  by  the 
efflux  from  mines,  eicposes  a  pro- 
cess of  wholesale  destruction  which, 
in  numerous  instances,  amounts  to 
annihilation  of  animal  life  in  rivers 
that  formerly  possessed  valuable 
fisheries.  In  some  cases,  the  sea 
fishings  at  the  embouchure  of  the 
contaminated  streams  have  been 
deteriorated  by  the  same  mineral 
refuse  which  kills  their  fish,  and 
sends  ducks  and  geese  floating 
dead  down  stream.  Not  even  a 
blade  of  grass  will  grow  on  mea- 
dows liable  to  be  flooded  by  this 
noxious  in^edient.  In  fact,  what 
Dr.  Frankhn  calls  '*  pulling  a  piece 
of  silver  out  of  the  water "  is 
stopped  by  the  process  of  pulling 
tin,  lea(L  and  copper  out  of  the 
land.  In  Cornwall,  the  river 
fisheries  have  been  generally  de- 
stroyed by  the  mines.  Many  of 
the  Welsh  rivers  have  suffered  the 
same  fate :  the  fisheries  of  the 
Teign  and  Tamar  have  been  extin- 
guished by  the  same  cause;  and 
wherever  mines  are  newly  opened 
on  hitherto  flourishing  streams,  the 
effect  must  be  fatal  to  the  fisheries. 
Supposing  that  a  river  is  capable 
of  yielding  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
pounds'  worth  of  fish,  it  would  be 
a  hard  case  that  mining  specu- 
lators  should    by  poisoning   the 


water  destroy  such  a  property.  It 
is  therefore  to  be  hoped  the  Bill 
now  in  preparation  for  England 
and  Wales  will  contain  clauses, 
firstly,  to  comi)el  the  formation  01 
a  reservoir  before  opening  a  new 
mine,  for  the  deleterious  refuse  to 
settle  in,  which  would  in  many 
cases  repay  the  miner  for  the  out- 
lay by  its  residuum  of  mineral 
matter;  and  secondly,  investing 
some  responsible  body,  such  as  the 
proposed  Fishery  Board,  with 
authority  and  powers  to  protect  all 
the  interests  concerned. 

The  seventh  chapter  treats  of 
pollution  of  waters  by  manufac- 
turers, gas-works,  &c.  In  the  great 
industrial  districts,  the  rivers  have 
become  the  receptacles  of  those 
numerous  impurities  engendered 
by  manufacturing  operations  and 
a  crowded  population,  and  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  existence  of 
salmon.  As  we  have  seen,  this  fish 
has  forsaken  Father  Thames,  not 
because  of  Scotch  nets,  but  for 
reasons  which  render  even  the  air 
of  London  on  his  banks  hurtful  to 
the  health  of  man.  Increased 
traffic  in  the  mouths  of  other  rivers 
is  doubtless  another  principal  cause, 
where  a  number  of  steam-boats 
disturb  the  water  and  frighten  the 
fish  away.  The  discharge  of  che- 
mical and  other  poisonous  matters 
is,  however,  almost  universal :  and 
wherever  tne  water  is  largely  in- 
fected, the  inischief  amounts  to 
extermination  of  all  finny  life. 

The  splendid  Severn  suffered  a 
brief  loss  from  temporary  dis- 
charges of  deleterious  substances 
into  its  stream.  At  one  period, 
the  refuse  of  gasworks  at  Glouces- 
ter, running  into  the  river,  caused 
a  cooked  fish  to  smell  so  strong  of 
gas.  that  it  had  to  be  sent  from 
table;  at  another,  on  the  set- 
ting up  of  an  establishment  for 
kyanizmg,  or  pickling  timber,  so 
much  creosote  flowed  into  the 
river,  the  mayor  of  the  city  de- 
clared that  a  salmon  he  had  for 
dinner  tasted  from  head  to  tail  of 
this  unpalatable  cure  for  the  tooth- 
ache. A  once  secluded  brook, 
called  *the  Primrose,'  is  now  *so 
bla^k  and  horrid,'  the  ingredient 
being  refuse  dye  from  print  works, 
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that  fisli  cannot  live  in  it :  *  for  in- 
deed/the  deponent  added,  ^he  could 
write  with  it  instead  of  ink.'  The 
Tweed  has  suffered  considerably 
from  manufactories  and  from  the 
spread  of  exotic  manures  over  the 
inland  country;  however,  as  her 
fishermen  tell,  ^she  is  purified  by 
spaight  after  spaight,  and  then  the 
fish  will  take  her.'  Many  of  the 
pollutions  could  only  be  prevented 
by  hampering  trade  and  industry 
with  unjustifiable  restrictions,  con- 
sidering that  the  interests  of  manu- 
factures are  paramount  to  those 
of  the  object  in  view — ^viz.,  im- 
provement of  salmon  fisheries. 
However,  the  law  may  fairly  pro- 
vide against  the  introduction  of 
new  contaminations,  and  also  pro- 
hibit such  nuisances  as  are  pre- 
ventible.  In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the 
Irish  Parliament  was  so  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
national  river  fisheries,  that  two 
Acts  were  i)assed  in  their  favour, 
one  prohibiting  the  laying  of  flax, 
hemp,  and  limed  hides  in  running 
water,  which  they  polluted ;  the 
other  for  the  protection  of  salmon 
ivy.  In  many  a  case,  as  in  that 
of  gas-works,  the  residuary  matter 
being  valuable,  the  law  against 
this  abuse  of  public  rivers  might 
fairly  be  made  peremptory. 

The  confusion  and  uncertainty 
of  river-fisherv  law  in  England  is 
treated  of  in  the  last  chapter.  This 
law  is  in  a  vague  state:  nobody 
knows  what  is  legal  and  what  is 
not;  and  as  the  inevitable  result, 
the  law  has  fallen  into  abeyance. 
For  this  evil  the  Legislature  is 
responsible :  and  as  the  improved 
condition  of  the  Irish  fishings 
shows  that  their  previous  decline 
was  referable  to  causes  within  the 
reach  of  le^slative  control,  the 
evil  in  question  is  one  of  the  few 
ills  that  laws  can  cure :  and  our 
readers  wiU  assuredly  concur  with 
the  Commissioners  in  trusting  that 
statutory  measures,  on  which  the 
well-being,  and  indeed  the  exist- 
ence, of  the  English  and  Welsh 
salmon  fisheries  depend,  will  be 
carried.  The  chief  cause  of  all  the 
unfair  practices  which  have  con- 
spired to  impoverish  our  rivers,  is 
undoubtedly  the  want  of  an  orga- 
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it  has  been  found  by  experience  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  that  the  most 
certain  course  for  increasing  the 
stock  is  to  let  those  who  by  their 
position  are  best  enabled  to  protect 
the  brood  fish  have  an  interest  in 
preserving  them.  In  effect^  the 
upper  waters  form  the  nurseries  of 
each  fishery  *  and  it  rests  mainly 
with  the  loras  of  the  adjacent  land 
whether  these  waters  shall  or  shall 
not  lie  waste.  If  a  river  is  to  be- 
come a  piscatorial  cornucopia,  a 
propitiatory  offering  must  first  be 
made  to  those  who  hold  this  horn 
of  plenty  in  their  hand.  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  the  upper  habitants 
on  a  river  kill  eveiything  in  it, 
*  because,'  say  the^,  *  it  is  of  no  use 
our  letting  anything  go  down,  for 
it  will  never  be  allowed  to  come 
up  again  to  us.'  There  is  hardly 
a  ssdmon  fishery  where  there  are 
not  jealousies  and  antagonism  be- 
tween the.  owners  of  the  fresh- 
water fishing,  or  the  angling  party, 
and  the  proprietors  of  tidal  engines, 
or  the  fixed-net  faction ;  and  this 
foolish  hostilitv  is  hurtful  to  both 
interests,  which  are  so  interwoven 
that  what  hurts  the  one  injures  the 
other.  The  animal  in  dispute  is 
more  easily  destroyed  than  any 
other  wild  one,  because  its  instinct 
of  returning  to  its  native  stream 
places  it  at  man's  mercy ;  and  we 
can  quite  understand,  though  we 
deplore,  the  angry  feeling  of  the 
upper  people^  who  take  revenge 
for  the  rapacity  of  the  lower,  not 
merely  to  the  neglect,  but  often  to 
the  ruin  oi^  a  river. .  The  angler's 
grievance  is,  that  as  in  the  course 
of  nature  occasional  floods  drive 
whatever  fish  are  let  up  during  the 
season  back  again  down  stream  to 
the  sea,  where  they  are  taken, — ^too 
few  are  let  up,  particularly  in  Scot- 
land, and,  if  they  cannot  reach  the 
upper  waters  until  the  fence  time, 
the  landowners  have  no  interest  in 
protecting  them.  For  this,  which 
also  involves  want  of  sufficient 
brood-fish,  the  remedies,  short  of 
restricting  the  lower  takes  to  an 
extremely  crippling  degree,  are. 
first,  to  enforce  the  Saturday  slap. 
At  a  meeting  of  proprietors  of 
stake  and  bag-nets  in  Scotland 
in   March  last,  one  speaker  was 


willing  to  agree  to  two  whole  days 
— Saturday  and  Sunday — ^f or  fish 
to  pass  up,  to  satisfy  the  angler. 
This  concession  would  be  a  satis- 
factory step ;  for  it  should  be 
recollected  that,  besides  the  effect 
of  heavy,  turbid  floods,  which  expel 
salmon  from  a  river  until  it  clears, 
the  open  season  is  brief,  and  also 
that  during  its  dry  weeks,  even  if 
fish  were  let  up  on  Sundays,  they 
cannot  pass  tne  mill-dams,  but 
must  remain  below  until  one  of 
the  light  ^  freshets'  occur  which  are 
favourable  to  the  ascent  of  the  fish. 
The  second  remedy  would  be  to 
enlarge  the  mesh  of  nets,  so  as  to 
let  the  undersized  fish  "pasa,  either 
to  become  the  share  of  the  angler 
or  to  breed.  Qose  fishing  with 
small-meshed  nets  has  effected  a 
notable  loss  on  some  rivers,  even  to 
the  extinction  of  full-sized  fish,  and 
to  the  killing  of  the  yomg  before 
they  have  propagated  their  species. 
For  instance,  the  Moy,  formerly 
renowned  for  very  large  salmon,  is 
now  nothing  but  a  ^e  river. 

By  allowing  the  fish  to  come  up 
to  tne  angUng  streams,  where  they 
would  breed  plentifully,  the  amoimt 
of  human  food  in  the  estuaries 
would  be  increased,  and  the  vici- 
nities of  these  streams  be  consider- 
ably benefited  by  the  additional 
inducement  to  visitors  to  come  and 
spend  their  money  for  the  sake  of 
sport.  For  example,  the  attractions 
of  Ambleside  and  other  places 
would  be  much  enhanced  by  salmon- 
fishing.  If  a  report  that  a  forty- 
pound  fish  had  been  made  captive 
to  rod  and  line  in  Windermere 
were  spread  and  beHeved  in  town, 
the  pleasant  quarters  of  Bowness 
would  soon  fin  with  piscatory  as- 
pirants. Should  the  system  of 
letting  the  right  of  angling  become 
prevalent,  it  will  tend  so  power- 
tally  to  tne  protection  of  the  brood 
fish  and  fry  as  to  redound  im- 
mensely to  the  profit  of  the  lower 
or  commercially  valuable  fishings. 
On  this  ground,  we  concur  in  uie 
Commissioners' wish  to  restrict  the 
use  of  nets  above  the  tideway  in 
most  rivers.  No  mode  of  fishing 
fresh-water  would  be  more  paying 
than  letting  the  right  of  sport,  for 
which  a  man  would  often  give  £^0, 
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where  the  produce  of  netting 
would  not  net  a  quarter  of  this* 
sum.  Rents  for  angling  have  re- 
cently risen  on  the  Wye,  on  account 
of  the  increased  taste  for  one  of 
the  simplest  yet  most  exciting  of 
pastimes.  Assuredly,  to  make  any 
logislative  measure  popular,  the 
season  for  rod-fishing  should  be 
extended,  and  every  fair  encourage- 
ment given  to  this  delightful  re- 
creation. Some  of  the  English 
rivers  have  great  attractions  for  the 
lover  of  nature,  who  saunters  along 
the  banks  of  bright  streams  which 
flow  through  picturesque  and  varie- 
gated countnes,  where  the  tourist, 
naturalist,  ana  si)ortsman  find 
ample  field  for  enioyment;  and? 
did  these  beautiful  haunts  possess 
the  additional  attraction  of  good 
fishing,  many  a  man,  escaping  from 
his  general  doom  of  city  life,  and 
yearning  for  the  sight  of  green 
fields  and  the  blue  sky,  would 
obtain  more  than '  aglorious  nibble,' 
and.  above  all,  such  a  stock  of 
health  as  would  invigorate  him 
for  after  months  of  toil. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  doubt 
that,  under  judicious  management, 
the  salmon  fisheries  of  England  ana 
Wales  may  be  made  toyidd  a  large 
commercial  value,  and  supply  no 
inconsiderable  amount  of  food  for 
the  consumption  of  the  people. 
For  ourselves,  we  regard  salmon  as 
unlikely  ever  to  be  more  than  an 
article  of  luxury  either  for  sport  or 
the  table.  For  the  latter,  it  must 
be  taken  in  the  largest  quantity  by 
nets ;  and  we  quite  concur  in  the 
Commissioners  view,  that  the  im- 
provement of  these  fisheries  is  a 
matter  which  concerns  the  public 
at  large  fstr  more  than  any  indi- 
vidual proprietor,  since  to  the  latter 
the  decrease  of  numbers  may  be 
compensated  by  increase  of  price, 
while  to  the  former  it  implies  a 
decrease  of  food.  Of  late  }rears,  in 
the  face  of  a  rise  of  price  and 
largely  extended  market,  there  has 
been  a  great  and  general  deprecia- 
tion in  the  rental  of  fisheries.  This 
fact  proves  the  diminution  of  sup- 
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WHERE  FANCY  IS  BRED. 

Things  diYorced  in  Nature  are  married  in  Fhancie. — Fulleb. 


WHENE'ER  I  take  my  walks 
abroad,  I  observe  in  myself  a 
proclivity  towards  back  streets, 
which,  for  the  want  of  some  better 
explanation,  I  am  inclined  to 
attribute  to  the  existence,  in  a 
rudimentary  form,  of  that  thirst 
for  adventure,  for  discovery,  for 
knowledge,  which  has  sent  forth  a 
Du  Chaillu,  a  Burton,  or  a  Living- 
stone, upon  their  more  extended 
wanderings.  It  is  not,  as  I  am  now 
well  aware,  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
desire  to  save  time  by  making  a 
short  cut.  I  havg  long  since  got 
over  that  delusion.  Nor,  I  take 
leave  to  state,  is  it  owing  to  any 
possible  embarrassment  at  meeting 
those  with  whom  I  ma^  happen  to 
beinvolvedin  commercial  relations. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  pure  and 
simple,  though  workmg  under 
difficulties.  One  half  the  world 
knows  not  how  the  other  lives. 
Herein  lies  the  problem  which 
lures  us  on  •  Dr.  Livingstone,  by  the 
wav  of  the  Zambesi  and  the  Victoria 
Falls,  M.  du  Chaillu  up  the  Gaboon 
river,  me  in  my  humble  way  down 
the  back  street.  Thus  we  work, 
each  of  us  in  his  own  way,  towards 
the  solution  of  the  mystery;  and 
penetrate,  each  by  his  peculiar 
road,  into  the  recesses  of  that  other 
half.  They  in  waggons  or  canoes, 
through  jungles  tenanted  by 
gorillas,  or  up  rivers  haunted  by 
hippopotami.  I,  in  india-rubber 
over-snoes  and  with  an  umbrella, 
through  entries  guarded  by  posts 
polished  by  the  corderoys  of  the 
youthful  gymnast,  or  up  flights  of 
steps  on  which  the  children  play 
in  fine  weather,  and  down  which 
cascades  of  babies  tumble  during 
maternal  absences.  By  these  and 
similar  approaches  I  push  on  into 
regions  inhabited  by  tribes  less 
picturesque,  perhaps,  than  those 
described  by  my  fellow-labourers, 
but  not  wholly  uninteresting.  They 
have  not  that  quaint  habit  of  eating 
one  another  which  obtains  among 
some  of  M.  du  Chaillu's  friends, 
preferring,  my  observation  leads 
me  to  believe,  fried  fish  and  ginger 


beer.  Nor  have  they  that  inordinate 
love  for  scarlet  beads,  which  Capt. 
Burton  found  so  convenient  on  his 
journeys.  I  do  not  suppose  you 
could  get  a  pint  of  beer  for  a  sack- 
ful; so  completelyhave  the  politico- 
economical  views  of  neighoouring 
States  been  adopted.  Though  not 
absolutely  a  peace-loving  race,  they 
do  not  carry  on  wars  of  extermina- 
tion among  themselves.  Neverthe- 
less, they  are  not  without  a  certain 
admiration  for  warlike  deeds  from 
a  theoretical  and  dramatic  point  of 
view,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  popu- 
larity of  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Koper, 
in  his  character  of  Dando  the 
Dauntless,  with  fat  black  leeches 
(the  local  type  for  blood)  hanging 
from  the  point  of  his  sword.  They 
speak  a  language,  not  made  up  of 
clicks  and  grunts,  certainly,  put 
still  far  simpler  in  construction 
and  more  monosyllabic  in  charac- 
ter than  most  members  of  the 
Indo-European  family.  Their  form 
of  government  is  not  that  com- 
bination of  the  patriarchal  and 
despotic  which  seems  to  prevail 
in  Central  Africa.  It  approaches 
more  nearly  to  an  oligarchy,  tein- 
pered  by  the  policeman.  Their 
politics  are  therefore  necessarily  of 
a  simple  character.  Occasionally 
signs  of  what  is  elsewhere  called  a 
'question,'  are  manifest  in  the 
appearance  of  small  bills,  calling 
on  the  ratepayers  of  St.  Vitus  to 
resist  a  purse-proud  faction,  and 
rally  round  Mr.  Mudge  and  the 
sevenpence-three-farthings  motion. 
Sometimes  when  the  storm  of 
parties  is  raging  in  adjacent  realms, 
a  ripple  from  the  troubled  waters 
beyond  will  roU  in  upon  the  tran- 
quil coves,  in  the  shape  of  a  poster 
commanding  all  men  to  plump  for 
Edwin  James ;  or  a  cast-away  cab, 
bearing  an  announcement  of  the 
last  state  of  the  poll,  haying  failed 
to  weather  some  neighbouring 
headland,  will  run  aground  opposite 
a  public  house.  But  the  effect  is 
transient,  and  in  the  main  the 
natives  care  little  who  gets  in  or 
who  does  not ;  and  feel  much  less 
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interest  in  tbe  news  that  the 
ministry  has  fallen,  than  in  the 
statement  that  bread  is  down  to 
twopence  again. 

But  it  is  not  of  the  people  that 
I  propose  at  present  to  treat. 
Admitting  that  the  noblest  study 
of  mankind  is  man,  I  have  never- 
theless observed,  as  every  conscien- 
tious explorer  will  do,  the  geology, 
.botany,  and  zoology  of  the  regions 
which  it  has  been  my  fortune  to 
traverse,  in  the  hope  of  contribut- 
ing, according  to  my  lights,  to  the 
general  stock  of  information.  For 
the  present,  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  the  last  of  these  subjects,  or 
rather  to  a  branch  of  it.  In  the 
course  of  my  travels  through  the 
Other  Half  I  have,  I  may  say 
without  vanity,  studied  its  zoology 
with  considerable  care,  and  noted 
the  divergences  from,  and  agree- 
ments with,  the  types  recognised 
as  characteristic  of  the  animal  life 
of  better  known  regions.  The 
more  familiar  quadrupeds  are 
represented  for  the  most  part  with 
but  little  variation  in  structure  or 
habit.  The  horse,  appearing  rather 
as  an  exotic  than  a  denizen,  has 
been  very  slightly  modified  by 
surrounding  influences.  The  ass, 
unquestionabjv  a  native,  appears 
to  be  more  pachydermatous  than  in 
other  climes,  and  also  to  have  the 
peculiarity  of  backing  into  door- 
wajrs  and  refusing  to  come  up. 
This,  however,  may  be  attributed 
to  local  causes  and  a  cartful  of 
vegetables ;  and  at  any  rate  is  not 
sufficient  to  stamp  it  as  a  variety, 
much  less  a  distinct  species.  The 
dog — ^that  is,  the  cams/amiliaris  of 
Qoldsmith — is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  a  deficiency  of  ear,  tail,  ma 
sociability.  He  is  not  the  friend 
and  companion  of  man  in  these 
parts.    As  he  belongs  to  no  one  in 

g articular  Melancholy  has  marked 
im  for  her  own,  and  he  lives  as 
best  he  can  on  cabbage  stumps,  old 
shoes,  and  the  sense  of  his  injuries. 
The  cat  is  not  that  emblem  of 
purring  content  and  matronly  neat- 
ness we  are  accustomed  to  consider 
her.  She  is  a  shrew  in  character, 
and  a  slattern  in  appearance,  ana 
furthermore  is  distinguished  from 
other  members  of  the  cat-tribe  by 
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Owen  should  be  silent  respecting 
80  intereliting  a  group  of  creatures, 
is  to  me  a  matter  of  some  surprise. 
Darwin,  it  is  true,  refers  to  certain 
members  of  it  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances, but  ke  does  not  appear  to 
suspect  its  existence  as  a  oistinct 
class;  or  perhaps,  entertaining  such 
a  suspicion,  was  deterred  from 
penetrating  mto  the  regions  where 
alone  he  could  have  reoaced  it  to 
certainty  hj  the  difficulties  and 
dan^;ex«  which  attended  his  pre- 
Hmxmuy  investigations. 

My  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
the  subj  ect  in  the  following  manner. 
In  my  walks  to  and  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  certain  serious  pub- 
lisher with  whom  I  have  for  some 
time  had  a  literary  connexion  (and 
I  m&y  say  with  honest  pride  that 
my  httle  tracts  in  assorted  packets 
at  thirteen-pence  the  gross,  are 
considered  by  the  trade  to  be  as 
good  an  article  as  ever  was  offered 
at  the  price),  I  have  been  frequently 
obHged  to  take  refreshment  upon 
the  wajr.  After  all  it  m  dry  work, 
composing  or  discussing  the  kind 
of  literature  I  have  mentioned,  and 
it  would  cause  me  lasting  remorse 
if  I  thought  that  any  of  the  excel- 
lent young  men  engaged  upon  it 
were  r^arded  with  the  eye  of  sus- 
picion by  their  employers  in  con- 
se(][uence  of  these  disclosures  of 
mine.  The  establishment  I  refer  to 
is  situated  in  a  great  and  fashion- 
able thoroughfare,  and  within  two 
doors  of  the  gorgeous  emporium 
for  plate,  jewellerj;,  and  articles  of 
vertu  known  as  Bri|^t  and  Nickel- 
son's.  Beside  this  latter  there 
opens  a  narrow  flawed  passage 
much  would  escape  the  notice  of 
any  one  who  had  not  a  fine  genius 
for  exploration  and  discovery.  And 
vet  this  obscure  alley  has  contri- 
buted largely  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
house  of  Bright  and  Nickelson,  for 
in  it  is  a  door-^not  of  course  deco- 
rated with  gilt  balls  or  'money 
lent,'  they  are  above  thatr-but 
an  unpretending  decorous  door, 
through  which,  u  report  s^s  true, 
far  more  of  the  wealth  of  Bright 
and  Nickelson  has  entered  than  by 
the  nobler  portal  round  the  comer. 
Following  this  passage,  the  roar  of 
the  chariots  and  omnibuses  of  the 


proud  ones  falling  fainter  and 
fainter  upon  the  ear,  you  emerge 
upon  the  pleasant  calm  of  Littie 
rrimrose  -  street.  Here,  I  need 
scarcely  say,  you  are  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Other  Half.  The 
costumes,  scenery,  natural  produc- 
tions^ are  all  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  you  have  passed  to  another 
chapter  in  the  book  of  life — ^a  well- 
thumbed  and  dog-eared  page,  of  a 
very  different  type  from  that  of  the 
smooth  hot-pressed  sheet  you  have 
been  perusing.  It  is  a  country 
abounding  in  bell-buttons,  and 
where  curious  trades  and  projFes- 
sions  are  carried  on  at  great  alti- 
tudes; a  country  of  strange  alli- 
ances, where  coals  and  potatoes  ^are 
always  offered  by  the  same  pur- 
veyor, possibly  because,  being  sold 
by  the  pound,  the  same  weights 
and  scales  do  for  both ;  a  country 
where  things  long  since  submerged 
by  the  tide  of  fashion  in  the  one 
half,  come  up  to  the  surface  like 
old  wf  ecks  in  the  Maelstrom ;  where 
the  furniture  shops  are  crammed 
with  bandy-legged  tables,  sturdy 
square-built  chintz-covered  sofas, 
and  oval  looking-glasses  full  oi 
ghastly  reflections ;  where  clothiers 
exhibit  whole  ranges  of  trousers 
with  permanent  straps  and  every 
description  of  pocket  worn  forty 
years  ago,  and  boot  and  shoe- 
dealers  hang  out  festoons  of  warped 
and  knobby  Wellingtons,  hinting 
at  that  variety  in  human  character 
and  corns  which  a  museum  of  old 
Wellington  boots  will  sJways  sug- 
^st  to  a  reflective  mind.  But  even 
if  surrounding  objects  did  not  tell 
you  where  you  were,  the  name  of 
the  street  alone  womd  be  a  suffi- 
cient intimation.  It  is  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  denizens  of  the 
Other  Half.  Poor  nurslings  of  the 
city!  whatever  Falstaff  may  have 
done,  they  at  least  *  babble  of  green 
fi^ds,'  and  in  defiance  of  smoke  and 
grimeand  brickaffect  arural  nomen- 
clature for  their  abodes :  an  artifice 
much  derided  by  the  scornful,  but 
inspiring  me  with  that  sort  of  ten  der 
respect  1  have  for  Beau  Tibbs  and 
Captain  Jackson  and  fdl  great 
masters  of  the  art  of  putting  the 
best  face  on  things.  If  names 
could  do  it,  banks  whereon  the  wild 
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thyme  blows^  would  be  as  common 
as  Dunches  oi  rhubarb,  and  nymphs 
and  dryads  the  regular  first-floor 
lodgers  in  Little  Primrose-street. 
Parks,  gardens,  and  groves  abound 
in  its  immediate  neighbourood.  A 
short  way  down  it  is  intersected  by 
Jones's-gardens— the  great  centre 
of  the  rag  and  bottle  trade.  Then 
comes  Bolton-park,  opposite  to 
which  is  Qrimstone-grove,  cele- 
brated in  the  annals  of  the  adjoin- 
ing police-court  in  connexion  with 
wife-beating,  that  art  having  there 
attained  hign  perfection.  The  en- 
trance to  tms  shady  retreat  is  made 
imposing  by  a  board  which  sajrs, 
*  To  the  Grimstone-grove  Indepen- 
dent Chapel,'  but,  in  its  desire  for 
independence,  the  chapel  itself  has 
retired  out  of  sight,  leaving  its  ex- 
istence to  be  inferred  from  occa- 
sional gusts  of  a  windy  hymn 
which  come  floating  down  upon  the 
breeze  to  mingle  with  the  minstrelsy 
of  Little  Primroscrstreet.  A  little 
beyond  this,  the  street  is  split  into 
two  by  a  wedge  of  houses,  the  small 
end  of  which  is  represented  by  the 
popular  caravanserai,  'The  Old 
Artichoke  revived.'  Inferentially, 
the  Old  Artichoke  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  most  deplorable  vege- 
table; if  not,  either  the  revival 
was  but  a  partial  success,  or  else  a 
relapse  must  have  taken  place. 
Nevertheless,  the  hostelry  had  its 
attractions  for  me.  Circumstanced 
as  I  was,  with  the  proof-sheets  of 
— ^let  us  say — *  All  the  way  for  ^d,. 
or  a  cheap  ride  for  a  poor  sinner, 
for  distribution  in  omnibuses,  in 
my  pocket,  could  I — I  put  it  to  the 
candid  reader — ^go  to  an  unregene- 
rate  Verrey's  or  Farrance's  for  ices 
or  lemonade  when  the  heat  of  a 
July  sun  and  the  nature  of  my 
avocations  rendered  some  form  of 
refreshment  a  necessity  to  me  9 
Would  not  the  finger  of  scorn  have 
been  raised  against  me  had  I  been 
detected  in  coming  out  of  one  of 
those  hauntsof  the  World?  Whereas, 
if  I  accepted  the  humbler  hospita- 
lities of  the  Artichoke,  nobody  was 
a  whit  the  wiser,  and  I  gave  no 
opportunity  to  the  scoffer  and  the 
light-minded.  And  then  there  are 
special  fascinations  about  the 
Artidioke.    The  Old  Artichoke  is 
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in  question  was  ready  to  perform 
that  feat,  if  called  upon,  even  in 
■the  presence  of  royalty.  A  living 
emblem  of  devotion  to  the  same 
cause  is  present  in  the  person  of  a 
mo3t  ill-favoured  and  dejected  bull- 
dog, who  is  chained  to  one  of  the 
beer-enginea,  and  sits  blinking  at 
the  gas-atoTe,  and  wishing  in  his 
heart  that  he  was  free  to  take 
society  by  the  throat.  There  ia  an 
inner  court,  or  aanctuary,  decorated 
in  the  same  taste,  ekcept  that  the 
portraits  of  distinguished  characters 
there  e^bited  are  not  exclusively 
canine :  a  chamber  full  of  sorting 
asaociations.  The  champion  of 
England  haa  been  there;  Mr. 
Bcratchley,  the  owner  of  Rhada- 
manthus,  has  been  there :  tmd 
many  a  little  match,  in  one  depart- 
ment or  another,  upon  which  vast 
sums  depnded,  has  been  made  up 
at  those  DiLttered  mahogany  tables. 
These  objecta,  however,  are 
merely  displayed  as  indicationa  of 
the  cesthetic  leaning  of  mine  host 
and  hia  private  fnends.  To  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  science  and 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  he  has  in 
the  most  geAerous  manner  given 
up  his  extensive  concert-room  np- 
Btaira  for  the  purpoaes  of  a  dog 
show  which  is  held  there  once  a 
week.  This  will  account  for  the 
occa^onal  apparition  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  young  mMi  leadmg 
a  minacious-looking  dog,  both 
evidently  on  pleasure  bent,  and 
in  other  rea|iects — as,  for  instance, 
having  each  a  black  patch  round 
the  left  eye — very  strongly  resem- 
bling one  another.  The  room  in 
whidj  this  rich  and  improving 
treat  may  he  enjoyed,  is  a  long 
low  apartment,  not  unlike  the 
cabin  of  a  Gravesend  steamer.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  severe  sim- 
plicity. At  one  end  is  a  cottage 
.  piano,  which  from  constantly  ac- 
companying nigger  melodies  haa 
perfectly  acquired  the  tone  of  a 
banjo  ;  at  the  other,  upon  a  sort  of 
raised  dais,  is  the  table  which  has 
been  80  often  set  in  a  roar  by  the 
eccentric  Kosey  Daly,  the  Momns 
of  the  ring.  Along  the  sides  are 
raised  benches  and  smaller  tables, 
at  and  on  which  sit  the  members 
and  objects  of  the  meeting.    'Eoa 


human  element  doea  not  present 
much  variety,  except  in  costume. 
As  far  us  I  can  see,  dog-fancying  is 
a  pursuit  which  entails  the  penalty 
of  severe  mental  despondency,  per- 
haps arising  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  man's  inferiority  as  a  fancy 
animaJ.  At  any  rate  the  prevail- 
ing expression  of  countenance  ia 
one  of  moodiness,  and  conversa- 
tiun  is  carried  on  in  a  low  growl, 
suggestive  of  dreadful  and  soul- 
«ri£hing  secrets  in  the  possession 
of  the  speakers.  As  to  costume, 
I  observe  that  the  material  called- 
I  believe,  moleskin,  is  popular,  and 
that  it  is  made  up  into  a  many- 
buttoned  garment,  combining  the 
prox^erties  of  the  waistcoat  and 
the  jacket.  A  close-fitting  round 
cap,  with  or  vritiiout  a  peak,  and 
drawn  well  down  upon  tne  eyes,  ia 
much  worn,  and  here  and  there  is  one 
of  those  glossy  inflexible  looking 
hats  over  which  an  omnibus  migm 
go  without  producing  any  alteration 
of  shape.  This  is  generally  the 
finish  to  some  gentleman  who 
wears  a  very  tight  pair  of  drab 
trousers,    and    a    cream-colonrod 


wei^t ;  and,  again,  of^  weights 
there  is  a  double  consideration,  for 
there  be  some  dogs  which  are 
cherished  because  tuey  are  heavy, 
and  others  which  are  prized  be- 
cause theyarelight.  For  instance, 
here  is  a  httle  black-and-tan  terrier 
which,  its  proud  proprietor  says, 
might  be  almost  weighed  by 
ounces;  a  hydrocephalous  littk 
wretch,  with  protruding  eyes,  and 
legs  about  aa  thit^  as  a  cedar 
pencil,  but  nevertheless  geaenlly 
pronounced  to  be  '  an  uncommon 
ansome  toy.'  The  great  object  of 
fancy  is  to  take  up  the  animal  at 
the  point  where  nature  left  it, 
and  develops  it  into  something 
which  nature,  from  poverty  of  con- 
ception, or  timidity  in  execution, 
never  aspired  to  produce.  You 
have  seen  hairy  dogs,  perhaps; 
welt,  look  at  that  gentleman  vho 
has  just  come  in,  and  is  taking 
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what  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  tangled 
cocoa  matting  out  of  his  pocket. 
Perhaps  you  think  he  is  going  to 
mop  ms  maiily  brow  with  it,  and, 
indeed,  before  now  a  terrier  pup, 
carried  in  the  pocket,  has  been,  m 
a  fit  of  absence  of  mind,  used  as  a 
handkerchief;  but  no,  he  merely 
lays  upon  the  table  that  remark- 
able Skye  terrier  which  he  is  pre- 
pared to  show  against  any  other  in 
the  kingdom  for  five  pounds  a 
side.  You  do  not  suppose  that 
nature,  in  her  wildest  freaks,  ever 
contemplated  such  a  triumph  of 
shagginess  as  that.  Again,  veiy 
likely  you  think  the  use  of  ears  is 
to  hear  with  them.  Altogether  a 
mistifce;  that  is  merely  a  subor- 
dinate employment,  though  nature 
know  no  better  than  to  make  it 
the  principal  one.  The  real  use  of 
ears  is  to  walk  upon  them,  as  may 
be  perceived  by  a  study  of  the  case 
of  mose  two  httle  Blenheims,  who 
are  so  much  respected  from  the 
fact  that  their  ears  always  trip 
them  up  whenever  they  try  to 
walk.  Apart  firom  their  fancy  vir- 
tues, and  looked  upon  as  abstract 
dogs,  they  are  miserable  knobby- 
headed,  staring-eyed  little  crea- 
tures, feeble  in  body  and  obviously 
weak  in  intellect.  I  must  confess 
I  have  not  much  sympathy  with 
this  branch  of  the  fancy ;  I  cannot, 
however,  repress  a  certain  feeling 
of  admiration  for  the  men  who 
support  it.  They  seem  to  me  to  be 
martyrs  to  the  cause  of  experi- 
mentel  physiology.  From  any 
other  pomt  of  view,  what  is  the 
use  of  these  dogs?  When  the 
Countess  of  Poodleton  wants  a  dog 
she  gets  a  serviceable  animal,  with 
good  fattening  points;  and  unques- 
tionably my  Lord  Tom  Noddy's 
fevourite  terrier.  Rapid,  would  no 
more  pass  muster  here  than  an 
Australian  dingo.  There  goes  am 
old  gentleman  with  a  dog  under 
his  arm,  for  which,  I  am  told,  he 
has  refused  fifteen  guineas,  and 
'Which,  as  fEur  as  is  known,  he  would 
not  sell  at  any  price.  His  entire 
apparel  would  scarcelv  fetch  fifteen 
pence.  Here  is  a  problem.  What 
iQ  the  spell  that  has  been  wrought 
by  that  dog  on  that  man  ?  what  is 
tJ^e  tie  which  binds  them  together  1 
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humour  which  makes  one  warm  to 
him,  but  I  fear  he  is  not  destined 
to  nse  to  the  same  height  in  his 
profession  as  my  Mend  upon  the 
right.  His  chest  is  very  inferior, 
his  under-jaw  has  not  within  an 
inch  the  same  degree  of  prominence, 
and  then  he  has  nothing  to  show 
like  the  tail  of  my  Landlord.  In 
all  these  points  my  Landlord  is 
perfection:  he  is  the  observed  of 
all  observers,  and  yet  he  bears  his 
honours  meekl^r.*  It  is  beautiful  to 
watch  him  while  the  young  man 
who  introduced  him  is  pointing 
out  his  merits  to  some  of  the  by- 
standers. The  expression  on  ms 
coimtenance  is  exactly  what  I  have 
seen  on  the  face  of  the  chairman  at 
a  public  dinner,  when  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  the  task  had  been 
assigned  got  up  and  said,  *  There  is 
one  toast  which,  &c.,'  and  went  on 
to  enlarge  upon  the  virtues,  public 
and  private,  of  bim  who  so  worthily 
filled  the  chair  upon  the  present 
occasion.  Nevertheless,  an  affable 
dog  in  his  way  is  the  Landlord; 
not  brilliant,  perhaps,  for  his  con- 
versation is  chieny  confined  to 
panting,  the  room  being  somewhat 
warm.  But  if  a  stranger  addresses 
or  pats  him  he  will  thoughtfully 
smell  him  over,  and  having  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  *  one  of  the  right 
sort,'  will  take  up  his  pant  at  the 
point  where  he  left  it  off,  leaving  it 
optional  with  the  stranger  to  con- 
tinue or  drop  the  conversation. 
His  appearance  when  thus  engaged 
is  singularly  prepossessing.  With 
his  mouth  shut  up,  his  air  is  stern, 
like  that  of  a  wamor  in  repose ;  but 
when  he  begins  to  pant,  the  auste- 
rity of  his  countenance  melts  into 
an  expression  of  extreme  amiability 
and  blandness,  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  displ&y  of  formidable  teeth 
and  a  vast  expanse  of  red  gullet. 
In  fskct.  so  far  from  appearing  to  be 
the  sullen,  ferocious,  and  morose 
animal  which  all  authorities  have 
hitherto  represented  this  species, 
he  and  the  Mackney,  who  is  simi- 
larly engaged  opposite,  might  be 
taken  for  the  president  and  vice  of 
a  convivial  nieeting  during  the 
performance  of  a  panting  chorus. 
These  worthy  dogs  have  evidently 
been  very  much  maligned.    If  we 


were  to  believe  our  popular  natu- 
ralists, such  an  assemoly  as  the 
present  could  not  possibly  take 
place  without  growling,  snarUng, 
and  fighting.  Now,  so  far  from 
that  being  the  case,  I  have  never 
been  present  at  a  more  orderly  or 
decorous  meeting,  even  in  Exeter- 
hall.  Every  dog  of  them,  if  not 
gentlemanlDce,  is  at  least  quiet  in 
demeanour.  I  can  only  remember 
one  breach  of  etiquette,  and  that 
was  when  a  young  thing  in  her  first 
season  forgot  herself  so  far  as  to 
bark.  Society  has  not  had  time  to 
form  her  manners,  nor,  for  that 
matter,  her  nose,  which  organ  I 
observe  her  owner  from  time  to 
time  pensively  pushing  bac]»with 
his  thumb  to  induce  it  to  become 
fashionably  retrotissee.  This  is 
clearly  the  excuse  which  suggests 
itself  to  the  Mackney,  who  smiles 
at  her.  with  a  good-natured  pity, 
while  the  Landlord  gives  her  a  look 
as  though  he  said  in .  his  own 
homely  way, '  Shut  up,  you  young 
fool.'  But  then  he  is  a  blunt- 
spoken  dog:,  not  given  to  conceal- 
ing his  opinions.  One  thing  that 
stnkes  me  as  rather  strange,  not  to 
say  ill-bred,  on  the  part  of  the 
human  members  of  the  company, 
is  that  I  cannot  perceive  they  ever 
ask  their  canine  friends,  who  con- 
tribute so  largely  to  the  entertain- 
ment, whether  they  vrill  not  take 
some  refreshment.  This  omission  is 
to  some  extent  rectified  by  the  kind 
attention  of  one  of  the  waiters,  who 
goes  round  with  a  bowl  of  watery 
which  is  thankfully  accepted  by 
most,  but  by  some  refdsed  wiw 
signs  of  contempt.  The  Mackney 
laps  a  little,  not  so  much  from  any 
love  of  the  beverage  as  froni  a  feel- 
ing of  good-fellowship  which  pre- 
vents him  from  refusing  an  invita- 
tion to  liduor  in  any  shape  j  but  a 
dissipated  looking  bull-temer  who 
is  shaking  all  over  (no  doubt  vrith 
delirium  tremens),  smells  at  it, 
hoping  that  perhaps  it  may  be  gin, 
and  turns  away  disappointed ;  and 
when  the  bowl  is  offered  to  my 
Landlord,  that  self-contained  dog 
declines  it  gravely,  having  pro- 
bably made  up  his  mind  to  have  a 
glass  of  sound  beer  and  a  pipe 
before  he  goes  to  bed. 
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The  toy  dogs,  as  I  said  before, 
are  of  no  conceivable  use  to  any- 
body ;  in  fact,  their  complete  use- 
lessness  is  one  of  their  merits. 
Not  so  these  honest  animals.  They 
serve  man  in  many  capacities. 
They  may  be  employed  as  four- 
legged  policemen  who  will  pin  the 
burglar,  and  will  not  make  love  to 
the  cook.  There  is  another  use 
they  may  be  put  to,  the  nature  of 
which  I  infer  from  the  numerous 
scars  about  their  muzzles  and  legs, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  a  good 
deal  of  the  conversation  turns  upon 
matches  between  dog  and  dog. 
Another  of  their  avocations  is  rat- 
killing — not,  you  must  understand, 
the  vulgaj*  extermination  of  rats, 
such  as  is  practised  by  ill-bred 
rustic  dogs  in  a  farm-yard — but 
rat-killing  considered  as  one  of  the 
fine  arts.  To  attain  a  high  rank  in 
this  profession  a  dog  must  hav6 
not  only  celerity  of  execution,  but 
also  strength  of  constitution,  for 
considerations  of  time  and  q^uantity 
enter  largely  into  the  estimation 
of  his  abilities.  His  powers  are 
generally  tested  in  this  way.  Mr. 
A,  let  us  suppose,  is  owner  of  the 
dog  Pincher.  Tliere  is  nothing 
personal,  I  hope,  in  calling  a  dog 
Pincher.  Pincher  among  dogs  is 
what  Smith  is  among  men,  a  name 
which  may  be  used  without  much 
danger  of  hurting  any  indivi- 
duars  feelings.  Of  this  dog  Pincher, 
Mr.  B  has,  m  the  presence  of  Mr. 
C,  made  the  dispar^g  remark 
that  he  cannot  kill  a  hundred  rats 
in  seven  minutes.  Mr.  0  holds 
the  opposite  opinion.  Now,  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  in  circles  where 
Fancy  is  bred  can  have  but  one 
result — namely,  a  bet.  The  man 
who  will  not  oack  his  opinidn  is 
by  these  queer  people  placed  in  the 
same  category  with  tne  man  who 
will  not  succour  a  female  in  distress; 
so  it  soon  comes  to  be  known  in 
places  where  sportsmen  congre- 
gate, that  Mr.  Cf  has  backed  Mr. 
A's  dog  Pincher  at « to  y  pounds 
to  destroy  a  hundred  rats  in  seven 
minutes ;  Mr.  B's  opinion  of  time 
being  represented  by  the  converse 
formula  of  iy  :  x).  The  arena  in 
which  the  momentous  question  is 
settled,  is  a  room  of  mu^h  the  same 
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•  ratting.'    I  remark,  however,  one 
grizzlea  old   patriarch,  who    has 
more  than  once  objected  to  this 
^  patent  violation  of  principle,  and, 
'  even  to  the  extent  of  biting,  has 
declared  his  determination  not  to 
allow  it  as  far  as  his  back  is  con- 
cerned.   As  soon  as  the  rats  are  all 
in,  and  public  opinion  has,  in  an- 
swer  to    the    umpire,    expressed 
itself  satisfied  that  there  are  a  hun- 
dred rats,  neither  more  nor  less,  the 
order  is  given  to  produce  the  do^, 
and  the  attendant  gets  into  the  pit 
to  receive  him.   That  is  an  exciting 
moment.     Not  a  sound  is  to  be 
heard  except  hoarse  offers  of  five 
to  four,  entreaties  that  ^  gentlemen 
will  not  smoke  while  the  dog's  a' 
killin','  and  an  occasional  'week, 
week,  week,'  from  the  rat-heaps. 
At  last  Pincher  is  produced,  and 
handed  over  to  his  second  in  the 
pit.    He  is  a  very  lean  dog,  with 
great  development  of  rib  and  jaw, 
calm  and  seli-possessed,  not  in  the 
least  nervous  or  excited,  but  treat- 
ing the  whole  affair  as  a  matter  of 
business.    From  the  arms  of  his 
second  he  looks  down  on  the  rats 
with  an  eye  professional  and  critical 
settling  in  his  own  mind  what  par- 
ticular sewer  they  were  bred  in, 
making  a  rough  estimate  of  tlieir 
average  size  and  condition,  and  com- 
paring them,  considered  as  a  lot, 
with  me  last  batch  he  disposed  of 
On  the  signal  being  given,  Pincher 
is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  imme- 
diately plunges  his  snout  into  one 
of  the  heaps.    For  a  few  seconds 
there  is  a  steady  sound  of  snap, 
crunch,     scrunch,    snap,    showing 
that  he  is  doing  good  business; 
after  which  he  raises  his  head  for 
a  moment  for  breath,  and  then, 
thinking  he  has  done  enough  for 
the  present  in  that  quarter,  transfers 
his  attention  to  the  next  heap.    By 
this  time  the  rats  are  fully  alive  to 
the  facts  of  their  position,  and  are 
running  about  with  considerable 
liveliness,  promoted  in  some  degree 
by  the  attendant,  who  stirs  them 
up  with  his  foot    And  now  I  per- 
ceive in  Pincher  a  want  of  general- 
ship which  makes  me  very  much 
inclined  to  back  Time  if  I  knew 
how  to  do  it.    Instead  of  steadily 
sticking  to  one  heap,  and  finishing 


it  off  before  he  bc^ns  on  another, 
he  allows  himself  to  be  seduced 
into  desultory  dashes  at  loose  and 
unattached  rats,  which  sometimes 
lead  him  into  a  long  chase,  and 
entail  on  him  a  considerable  waste 
of  time  and  breath.  I  am  afraid 
the  excellent  dog  has  never  read 
Coleridge's  useful  little  book  on 
JHetkod,  Meanwhile,  the  clock,  as 
Bon  Gaultier  says,  'is  ticking  on- 
wards ;'  and  the  tale  of  rats  is  far 
from  complete.  The  floor  is  strewn 
with  the  jerking  bodies  of  the 
moribund,  but  the  living  still 
muster  pretty  strong  in  the  corners, 
and  dodge  between  Pincher's  legs 
with  provoking  activity.  And  now 
the  excitement  becomes  perfectly 
savage.  The  backers  of  Time,  who 
were  a  little  despondent  at  first,  are 
in  high  feather  as  the  minute-hand 
approaches  the  fatal  point;  while 
the  sup^rters  of  Pincher  bang  the 
sides  of  the  pit  with  the  frantic 
energy  of  despair,  and  stimulate 
their  champion  with  yells  of  *  Hi, 
Pincher !  ah,  Pincher !  yah,  Pin- 
cher! hurraw,  Pincher  T  Pincher 
himself  looks  as  if  it  had  dawned 
upon  him  that  he  has  overrated 
himself  Still  he  buckles  to  his 
work  dogfully,  and  chops  and  snaps 
and  scrunches  with  the  persevering 
pluck  of  a  bull^terrier  and  a  Briton. 
But  no,  my  Pincher,  it  is  not  to  be 
done,  on  this  occasion  at  leasts 
The  decisive  word  is  uttered.  The 
time  is  up.  One  more  victory  is 
added  to  the  triumphs  of  that  <^m 
old  vanquisher  of  dogs  and  men* 
one  more  laurel  is  twined  rouna 
his  bald  brow.  Time  is  the  victor 
by  nine  rats;  and  Pincher  the 
vanquished  leaves  the  pit  a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  dog.  As  I  go  out  I  see 
him  at  the  bar  in  conversation  with 
a  rough  Scotch  terrier.  He  is 
evidently  telling  him  how  after  the 
sixty-fourth  rat  he  knew  he  had  no 
chance,  and  how  he  never  could 
kill  his  rat  satisfactorily  in  that 

git ;  just  as  Ensign  Flukemore  says 
e  never  could  play  on  that  table 
at  Brown's. 

'Ever  let  the  &ncy  roam,'  said 
Keats,  with  that  keen  s^pipathy 
for  life  in  every  shape  which  runs 
through  all  he  wrote.  But  the 
suggestion   is   one  to  which  the 
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fanciers  as  a  class  pay  no  attention 
whatever.  They  never  let  the 
fancy  roam.  On  the  contrary,  they 
keep  it  shut  up  in  kennels,  in  cages, 
in  hutches,  in  old  barrels,  in  tea- 
chests.  Tnere  is  one  section  of 
them,  however,  that  forms  an 
exception  to  this  rule.  Suppose 
you  go  out  of  town  by  the  *  South- 
western' or  'Eastern  Counties'  on 
a  Sunday  —  not  that  I  suppose 
you  ever  do,  I  am  putting  a  case 
pureiy  hypothetical-— but  if  you 
aid,  you  could  scarcely  help  remark- 
ing as  the  train  rushes  along  over 
the  housetops  of  Bethnal  Green  or 
Lambeth,  that  through  every  third 
roof  there  protrudes  a  man  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  gazing  heavenward. 
Taking  the  day  into  consideration, 
you  may  fancy  you  have  discoverea 
m  London  the  existence  of  certain 
Chaldeans  or  some  strange  sect  of 
sun-worshippers,  who  solemnly 
bum  incense  in  long  clay  pipes. 
Well,  these  men  do  form  a  sect, 
but  it  is  for  the  secular  end  of 
pigeon  fancying,  and  they  are  now 
watching  their  pigeons,  who  are  dis- 
porting themselves  aloft.  Pigeons 
are  to  them  what  Majolica  ware,  or 
Louis  Quatorze  furniture,  or  old 
books  are  to  others  ;  and  their 
highest  notion  of  enjoyment  on  a 
holiday,  is  to  go  to  E;pping  Forest 
or  Barnes  Common  with  a  basket- 
ful, liberate  the  birds,  and  come 
home  to  hear  that  they  have  all 

fot  back  except  the  cinnamon  cock, 
lappy  are  the  pigeons  that  are  in 
such  a  case.  If  they  had  been 
pouters,  or  fantails,  or  short-faced 
tumblers,  beloved  for  their  personal 

f>eculiarities,  how  different  their 
ot  would  Imve  been.  To  me,  to 
whom  no  reflection  ever  seems  too 
mean  to  be  seriously  improved  for 
the  benefit  of  self  and  friends,  this 
thought  is  fraught  with  much  sweet 
comfort  Herein  I  see  displayed 
the  vanity  of  setting  over  much 
store  by  mere  physical  attractive- 
ness, and  if  I  were  a  pigeon — say  a 
Barbary  runt,  or  some  other  species 
not  remarkable  for  any  special 
points — I  would  say  to  myself, 
*Runt,  my  boy,  you  are  only  a 
commonplace  bird,  but  if  you  have 
any  secret  repinings  because  you 
4lre  not  a  fancy  pigeon,   or  any 
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What  does  he  do  with  the  watches 
when  he  wins  them,  and  why  does 
he  not  get  himself  measured  for  a 
new  taiL  when  he  is  in  pocket,  and 
give  that  shabby  affair  he  wears  to 
some  poor  sparrow  1  and  has  he  a 
one  or  a  two  in  his  mouth  at  present ) 
There  is  that  fine  lop-eared  rabbit, 
who  occupies  the  first  floor  of  a 
house  composed  of  hutches.  If 
that  rabbit  had  followed  the  course 
originally  chalked  out  for  rabbits, 
he  would  be  at  this  moment  hang- 
ing up  by  the  heels  in  a  poulterer  s 
shop,  or  else  coming  over  in  a  steamer 
fromOstend.  But  because  natural 
selection,  or  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, or  some  other  of  the  modifying 
influencesref  erred  to  by  Darwin,  has 
stepped  in  and  bestowed  upon  him  a 
pair  of  ears  eighteen  inches  from 
tip  to  tip,  and  a  black  mark  on  his 
nose,  which  is  called  a  butterfly 
smut,  but  looks  like  the  efliect  of 
kissing  a  kettle,  there  he  is  in  a 
coop,  alive,  but  rapidly  going 
melancholy-mad.  If  insanity  is  as 
constitutionally  prevalent  among 
rabbits  as  it  is  proverbially  among 
hares,  that  rabbit  will  be  in  Han- 
weU  before  the  year  is  out,  and  no 
wonder,  for  you  perceive  the  second- 
floor  lodger  is  a  powerful  Cochin- 
China  cock  of  restless  disposition 
and  great  weight,  whose  constant 
stamping  and  crowing  overhead 
would  be  enough  to  addle  a  stronger 
brain.  Nay,  even  ^aver  thoughts 
than  these  mingle  with  my  medita- 
tions. As  I  look  upon  these  furred 
and  feathered  results  of  fasliion, 
the  solemn  question  arises^  'Are 
there  no  £mcy  animals  m  my 
own  species  V  and  then  I  think  of 
what  Cariyle  calls  the  'Dandiacal 
Body,'  and  the  'Martyr  to  the 
eternal  worth  of  clothes,'  and  of 
Le  FoUet,  and  of  the  pictures  in 
the  fashionable  tailor's  window. 
The  train  of  reflection,  I  must  ad- 
mit, is  not  one  of  my  own  starting. 
For  it  I  am  indebted  to  a  friend — 
if  he  will  allow  me  to  call  him  so — 
a  native  of  North  Britain,  who 
once  communicated  to  me  his  ideas 
upon  the  subject.  He  was  a  sheep- 
dog of  the  regular  Scotch  coUey 
breed,  who  was  exposed  for  sale 
(doing  duty,  I  believe,  as  a  Rooshian 
tarrier  or  a  Pomeranian  wolf-dog) 


in  a  shop  in  the  nei|;hbourhood  I 
have  mentioned.  His  owner  was 
a  professional  gentleman  as  well  as 
a  dog,  rabbit,  and  bird  merchant, 
as  appeared  by  a  notice  in  which 
he  described  himself  as  a  '  canine 
surgeon ;'  further  stating  that 
*  ammals  of  the  canine  species ' — 
observe  the  delicate  wording  of 
this— were  'attended  in  all  their 
ailments,  puppies'  ears  cropped  and 
teeth  regulated,  and  medicine  ad- 
ministered with  or  without  advice.' 
He  sold  everything  in  the  wav  of 
animated  nature,  from  a  hedgenog 
to  a  warranted  St.  Bernard,  and  his 
shop  had  the  combined  perfumes 
of  a  Knacker's  yard  and  the  monkey- 
house  at  the  Zoological  Gardens. 
Here  it  was  I  met  my  friend.  I 
had  been  looking  at  mm  with  no 
vulgar  curiosity,  as  I  believe,  when 
he  raised  himself  up  and  returned 
my,  gaze,  as  dogs  will  do  when 
stared  at^  saying,  as  plain  as  looks 
could  say  it,  'aiblins  ye'U  ken  a 
body  the  morrow  'gin  ye  meet  him.' 
In  the  course  of  the  conversation 
which  ensued,  I  found  him  to  be 
imbued  with  those  fine  feelings  of 
contempt  for  southerners,  more 
especially  for  Londoners  and  their 
ways,  which  his  countrymen  fre- 
quently entertain,  and  traces  of 
which  are  observable  in  the  great 
Christopher  and  the  Ettrick  Siep- 
herd.  Ye'r  speerin  after  Fauncy, 
are  yeV  so  I  understood  him  to 
say;  'ye'r  speerin  after  Fauncnr. 
Gae  speer  amang  yer  ain  kin.  Ye  11 
find  malr  o't  upo  the  stanes  o'  yer 
gret  metraupolish,  as  ye  ca'  it.  xe 
see  yon  lassie  wi'  her  hupes  w' 
creenoleens — ^weel,  a'wm  lalousin 
she's  no  that  muckle  better  than  just 
a  fan-tail ;  an'  there's  the  flesher's 
lad  opposite ;  ilka  Sabbath  he  pits 
a  pair  o'  pai^ops  aboot  his  huraie& 
an  just  maks  a  Shanghae  cock  o 
himseL  An'  yersel,  ye'r  no  a  f  auncy 
rawbbit,  but  aiblins  ye  hae  a  pair 
o'lang  lugs  o'  yer  ain,  for  a  ye 
think  yersel  sae  unco  gleg.  But  it's 
ill  crackin  wi'  fules,  sae  rU  just  gae 
sleep  an'  try  an'  thmk  the  roar  ati' 
reek  o'  yer  smoutie  Lpn'on  is  nae- 
tiiiing  mair  than  the  sheepbells  and 
the  caller  breeze  o'  my  ain  bonny 
Grampians.'  With  that  he  curled 
himself  round^  and  drew  his  tail 
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well  over  his  ears,  much  as  I  have  I  stoj 

seen  a  crusty  old   gentleman  in  have  1 

a  railway  carriage  j)ull  down  his  cynid 

night-cap,  and  our  interview  was  not   i 

at  an  end.    I  have  never  been  able  woulq 

to   renew   the    conversation.    He  buyli 

will  not  speak  to  me  now  when  be  kiii 


HISTORICAL  AET  IN  ! 

THAT  pathetic  text,  *  the  race  is  difficoi 

not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  mical, 

the  battle  to  the  strong,'  nowhere  In  Pai 

perhaps  finds  exemplitication   so  himsel 

frequent  or  so  complete  as  in  Art.  point 

The  brief  notice  which  ha^  ap-  with « 

peared  in  some  papers,  stating  that  depth 

Mr.  John  Cross,  historical  painter,  not  ezi 

died  27th  February,  1861,  to  those  depth 

who  were  aware  of  the  truth,  was  the  frii 

one  instance  more  of   a  destiny  of  his 

which  has  never  wanted  its  victims,  much, 

The  writer  of  these  remarks  had  preciat 

not  the  advantage  of  personal  a&-  nave    : 

quaintance  with  Mr.  Cross;   but  honour 

tne  half  dozen  pictures  which  he  him  dei 

has  left — sole  fruits  of  fifteen  years  with   t 

of  poverty  and  industry — ^are  proofs  they  f © 

sumcient  that,  without  doing  in-  in  his  c 

justice  to  the  ability  of  survivors,  must  h 

we  have  lost  in  him  our  most  gifted  life-size 

representative  of  one  of  the  highest  dramati 

and  least  practised  forms  of  art.  period  < 

Born  in  1819,  at  Tiverton  (and  thus  Ebglam 

the  second  great  painter  who  has  houses,- 

distinguished   Devonshire),    Cross  of  our 

was  entirely  trained  in  France ;  at  work ; 

<St.    Quentin   first,   and   later   in  argued 

Paris.    Considering  this,  it  is  re-  wealth 

markable  that  no  painter  coidd,  in  a  mode: 

the  character  and  direction  of  his  who  sh 

works,  be  more  markedly  English,  to  the  t 

From  youth  he  appears  to  have  the  hon 

devoted  himself  to  the   pictorial  vemme; 

illustration  of  our  history,  and  that,  to  mak( 

3S  we  may  infer  from  the  subjects  a  centre 

which  he  chose,  with  a  sense  of  the  delighti 

representative  and  leading  points  render  j 

which  would  have  done  honour  to  out  the 

our  best  historians.    It  is  to  the  these  o 

credit  of  France,  though  we  cannot  moved  1 
acknowledge   it   without    shame.         Cross 

that  across  the  Channel  only,  at  the  rightly, 

present  day,  an  artist  finds  either  first  att 

really  sufiicient  opx)ortunities  for  the  mai 

complete  study  of  tne  human  figure,  tition  0 

or  a  school  of  painters  courageous  de  Lioi 

•enough  to  grapple*  with  the  many  Murder 
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tials  of  historical  art — ^mastery  of 
drawing,  harmony  of  composition, 
dramatic  and  vital  presentment  of 
the  situation.  Eicnard,  sitting  up 
with  the  last  effort  of  ebbing  life, 
looks  fixedly  at  the  bold  archer 
whose  arrow  has  brought  a  king  so 
near  the  unknown  world ;  this  is 
the  only  thought  before  him;  no 
feeling  of  revenge  or  admiration 
appears  to  blend  with  the  sense 
that  he  is  going  now  where  those 
only  who  forgive  will  be  forgiven. 
Bertrand  de  Gk)urdpn's  face  and 
whole  action  express  an  equal  con- 
centration on  one  thought ;  not  the 
greatness  of  his  deed ;  not  the 
completeness  of  revenge  for  his 
own  murdered  brothers;  not  the 
deliverance  from  expected  death'; 
not  the  unhoped-for  sense  of  free- 
dom ;  only  simple  and  overwhelm- 
ing astonishment  at  the  magnani- 
mity which»has  pardoned  him.  He 
hardly  seems  aware  of  the  man-at- 
arms  who  is  cutting  the  rope  that 
binds  him  ;  he  is  quite  unaware  of 
the  glance  of  horror  and  subdued 
threat  with  which  Marcad^e  by  the 
bedside  is  meditating  the  frightful 
end  to  which,  after  Eichard  had 
passed  away,  he  consigned  his 
murderer,  fiertrand's  whole  soul 
is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  single 
conviction  —  this  man  has  royal 
heart  enough  to  forgive  his  mortal 
enemy. 

To  nave  conceived  the  scene  with 
force  and  insight  like  this  would 
place  any  man  high  amongst  in- 
ventive artists.  Yet  had  the  merits 
of  the  picture  stayed  there,  Cross 
would  only  have  taken  place 
amongst  the  many  whose  thought 
has  transcended  their  faculty.  But, 
if  exception  be  made  of  a  certain 
undertone  or  want  of  luminosity 
in  the  colouring,  partly  due  per- 
haps to  the  manner  of  the  French 
school,  the  execution  of  this  great 
work  is,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the 
conception.  Here  and  there,  as  in 
the  modelling  of  Eichard*s  chest, 
the  shadows  on  the  nearer  flesh- 
tints,  and  the  lighting  of  the 
furthest  figures,  may  be  traced  the 
inexperience  of  a  youth  of  five- 
and-twenty  grappling  with  his  first 
oil-picture;— for  such  this  was—and 
that  on  the  scale  of  life :  but  in 


other  points  there  is  little  wanting 
which  knowledge  or  patience  can 
give  to  genius.  The  writer  has 
studied  with  the  care  and  reverence 
they  deserved  the  master  works  of 
Kome  and  Venice,  Paris  and  Ant- 
werp, Dresden  and  Parma ;  yet  he 
is  bound  to  confess  that  not  very 
much,  amongst  master  works  in  this 
style,  equalled,  that  little  surpassed, 
tins  picture  in  absolute  truthfulness 
of  design  and  expression ;  in  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement ;  and  in  es- 
sential beauty  of  line.  More  or 
less  all  this  was,  in  fact,  recognised 
at  ortce:  and  in  the  prize  which 
the  *  Eichard*  received,  and  pro- 
bably far  more,  in  the  admiration 
and  sympathy  of  intelligent  spec- 
tators, the  artist  obtained  what 
was  to  be  the  one  success  of  a  life- 
time. 

This  picture,  we  believe,  is  acces- 
sible by  the  visitors  to  tne  House 
of  Lords,  where  at  present  it  is 
placed  in  one  of  the  committee- 
rooms.  Yet,  lying  thus  out  of  the 
common  course  of  sight-seers,  few 
readers,  it  is  probable,  will  be  better 
acq^uainted  with  it  than  with  the 
artist's  three  other  works  in  the 
same  style — ^the  *  Burial  of  the 
Princes  in  the  Tower,'  the  *  Martyr- 
dom of  Becket,'  and  the  *  Ck>rona- 
tion  of  the  Conqueror' — successively 
exhibited  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  in 
1850,  185Q,  and  1857.  Pictures  of 
any  excellence  cannot  be  put  into 
words :  if  they  could,  why  should 
they  have  been  painted  %  It  ¥dll, 
therefore,  be  enough  here  to  assure 
those  who  have  not  seen  them — 
and  at  Trafalgar-square  they  were 
all  hung  with  skill  so  great  that 
they  could  hardly  be  seen — that  the 
same  high  and  rare  merits,  with  an 
evidence  of  increasing  mastery  in 
execution,  mark  these  which  mark 
the  *  Eichard;'  adding  only  a  few 
words  on  their  intellectual  aspect — 
that  point  on  which  how  rarely 
pictures,  even  many  pictures  by  the 
greatest  men,  afford  any  opportu- 
nity for  remark  1  None  but  those 
who  have  traveUed  far,  and  com- 
pared with  sane  judgment  the  con- 
tents of  European  galleries  and 
churches,  can  be  aware  how  seldom 
the  illustrious  names  of  art  are 
associated  with*Btrength  of  imagi- 
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nation,  or  give  proofs  of  the  pre- 
sence of  Mind.  Glorious  in  so 
many  directions,  in  the  most  ex- 
alted the  masters  of  art,  six  or 
eight  only  excepted,  are  almost 
uniformly  deficient.  They  lavish 
colour  and  character,  grace,  truth, 
and  action :  they  are  niggards  of 
inventive  and  creative  thought. 
But  to  turn  from  this  digression 
to  an  artist  who  stamped  the 
'prerogative  quality'  of  man  on 
all  his  productions.  Perhaps  in 
the  Tower  scene,  although  injured 
in  effect  bvwant  of  depth  in  its 
background,  and  as  a  work  of  plea- 
sure marred  by  the  painfulness  of  the 
subject,  the  greatest  range  of  power 
is  exhibitea.  Like  Shakspeare's 
version  of  that  sad  story.  Cross's 
picture  is  a  little  drama  by  itself, — 
in  the  gradations  of  passion,  shown 
from  the  stolid  exultation  of  the 
murderer  over  his  work,  the  stolid 
disgust  of  the  jailor,  the  dull  pity, 
mingled  with  curiosity,  of  the 
workman  who  digs  the  grave,  the 
more  active  regret,  not  witnout 
anxiety,  of  the  other,  to  the  sup- 
pressed horror  of  Tyrrel,  who  can 
but  look  that  he  mav  tell  Bichard 
he  has  '  seen  them  dead' — and  all 
ending,  after  this  variety  of  human 
passions,  in  the  passion  of  death 
itself,  displayed  with  a  truth  and 
tenderness  most  uncommon  in  art. 
in  the  bodies  of  the  murderea 
children,  heaped  up  rather  than 
laid  out  for  burial,  but  still  half 
clasped  together  as  they  died,  and 
the  rosary  and  cross  yet  entangled 
in  the  pale  and  discoloured  rddcs 
of  what  was  once  '  the  most  re- 
plenished sweet  work  of  Nature.* 

In  his  third  great  work  from 
English  history.  Cross,  with  admi- 
rable judgment,  has  avoided  the 
display  of  blood  and  agony  which 
defaces  so  many  painted  martyr- 
doms, and  has  represented  the  mo- 
ment preceding  the  fatal  blows  from 
axe  and  swoid  which  closed  the 
scene  so  well  described  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  death  of  Becket.  The 
archbishop  stands  amongst  his 
enemies,  blanched  with  the  struggle 
'  within,  out  serene  and  command- 
ing, yielding  himself  to  death  re- 
luctantly, yet  resignedly,  and  show- 
ing in  every  line  of  fietce  and  gesture 
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resembles  in  their  best  pointa  the 
admirable  aeries  of  studies  for  the 
*Life  of  S.  Bruno/  by  Le  Sueur, 
preserved  in  the  Louvre.  There  is  the 
same  pure  and  firm  design,  the  same 
life-like  character  in  the  heads,  and 
also,  as  in  some  of  Le  Sueur's,  a 
style  of  colour  which  maybe  thought 
too  crude  and  unbro£en  for  the 
grandeur  of  the  composition.  The 
two  remaining  pictures,  *  Scenes 
from  the  Life  of  Harold  IL,'  are  at 
Sir  Ml  Peto's  country  house.  There 
no  doubt  they  are  justly  treasured ; 
but  a  hope  may  be  here  fitly  ex- 
pressed, that  he  will  risk  the  return 
of  these  noble  works  to  London 
for  exhibition  next  year.  We  can- 
not afford  to  miss  such  specimens 
of  the  only  form  of  art  m  which 
the  England  of  this  century  has 
been  surpassed  by  foreign  contem- 
poraries. 

If  the  foregoing  remarks  are  as 
correct  as  the  writer  believes  them 
to  be  impartial,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  painter  who  has  passed  so 
quietly  mto  the  grave  was  not 
merely  high  amongst  English  artists 
generally,  but  was  high. also  in  the 
least  attempted  and  most  difficult 
style,  and  that  his  death  leaves  a 
gap  not  likely,  it  may  be  feared, 
to  DC  soon  or  adequately  supplied. 
That  such  are  true  inferences,  we 
fuUy  believe.  It  is  true — indeed, 
a  long  recognised  truth,  though  the 
censure  which  it  conveys  to  our 
self-satisfaction  is  not  equally 
recognised— that  English  art,  as 
M.  Demoulin  notices  in  a  careful 
and  sympathetic  review  of  hk 
fiiend*s  life,*  excellent  as  it  is  in 
le  genre  intime  (translatable  only  by 
the  periphrasis  of  the  romantic  and 
domestic  style),  in  studies  of  man- 
ner, and  in  the  expression  of  the 
poetical — ^has  in  truth  no  real  school 
of  historical  painting.  Many  rea- 
sons have  of  course  been  given  for 
this  want,  and  its  justification  has 
been  attempted  by  many  childish 
or  insufficient  theories;  but  the 
one  fundamental  reason,  we  appre- 
hend, is,  that  from  the  lofty  and 
unusual  qualities  required  for  suc- 
cess, so  few  of  our  painters  have 
succeeded  in  it,  that  it  is  almost  an 
unknown  art   to  artists  not  less 


than  to  spectators.  On  this  point 
a  few  words  will  be  added  presently ; 
here,  the  immediate  effects  of  tms 
ignorance  are  to  be  noted.  For 
hence,  in  spite  of  the  plans  of  the 
Westminster  Commission,  and  of 
the  efforts  of  many  able  men,  even 
the  pictures  of  what  was  intended 
twenty  years  ago  as  the  starting- 
point  of  an  English  historical 
school,  have  already  taken  a  deci- 
sively romantic  or  ornamental 
direction.  There  is  much  that  is 
pleasing,  and  some  work  highly 
creditable,  in  the  frescoes  by  Cope, 
Dyce,  Watts,  and  others,  in  tne 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  else- 
where in  London;  but  between 
even  an  adequate  representation  of 
subjects  such  as  the  'Sleep  of 
Argyle,'  or  the  *  Embarkation  of  the 
Exiles  for  America,'  the  religious 
figures  in  All  Saints'  Church,  and 
the  legal  in  Lincoln's-inn — ^and  sub- 
jects such  as  those  selected  by  Cross, 
there  is  a  gulf  fixed,  of  which. artists 
know  best,  but  ordinary  spectators 
can  appreciate  the  wideness.  Nor 
on  a  fair  estimate  of  the  qualities 
displayed,  is  it  possible  to  place 
the  works  alluded  to,  however 
meritorious  in  their  different  ways, 
on  the  same  level  of  relative  per- 
fection with  the  Blchard,  the 
Princes,  or  the  Becket;  whilst 
between  these  and  the  attempts  of 
altogether  inferior  men,  there  can 
be  no  comparison. 

Why,  then,  it  will  be  asked — and 
it  is  the  moral  of  the  story— did 
this  man,  after  one  acknowledged 
success  and  a  constant  advance  in 
his  pursuit,  go  to  the  grave  in 
obscure  and  unregarded  poverty! 
Are  we  to  see  here  another  instance 
of  the  complaint  of  the  most 
pathetic  of  poems,  that  *  One  dieth 
m  his  full  strength,  being  wholly 
at  ease  and  quiet,  and  another 
dieth  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul ;' 
that  they  *lie  down  alike  in  the 
dust,  and  the  worms  cover  them'! 
Is  it  to  enforce  the  old  lesson,  that 
the  truly  great  works  in  any  art 
are  rarely  understood  during  the 
artist's  lifetime — ^that  whilst  obse- 
quious mediocrity  or  imbecility  are 
trumpeted  by  reviewers,  and  patron- 
ized by  lords  and  princes,  excellence 
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comes  to  light,  and,  having  done 
its  task,  fades  like  a  flower — ^that 
we  are  anxious  to  call  attention  to 
a  painter  unheard  of  amongst  the 
rich,  and  ignored  by  his  mere  suc- 
cessful brethren]  Is  it  intended 
here  to  suggest  the  darker  and 
sadder  story — told  so  often,  but  so 
rarely  told  with  complete  know- 
ledge or  the  spirit  of  impartiality— 
of  the  malignity  of  rivals,  of 
Academic  jealousy;  or,  again,  of 
sensitiveness  broken  down  by  the 
world's  neglect,  or  simpHcity  of 
character  unable  to  take  advantage 
of  a  fortunate  hour,  much  less  to 
make  one  triumph  an  advertisement 
for  gain,  and  an  excuse  for  negli- 
gence) How  far  some  or  all  these 
reasons  ma)r  have  coH^erated^  the 
writer  is  neither  able  nor  anions 
to  inquire  curiously ;  such  reasons, 
he  thinks,  as  easily  urged  as  proved 
with  difficulty,  are  best  lefb  to  the 
conscience  of  survivors  and  the 
silence  of  the  grave ;  for  how  far 
soever  true,  either  in  the  case  of 
Cross  or  any  other  man  who  has 
died  too  soon  for  fame  and  for  his 
fellow-countrymen,  they  would 
never  have  influence  without*  the 
concurrence  of  some  widely  spread 
weakness  or  defect  in  popular 
opinion.  It  is  not  by  little  anec- 
dotes of  neglect,  or  ii^ustice,  or 
unskilfulness  in  the  world's  way, 
that  the  career  of  genius  can  oe 
interpreted ;  we  must  look  to  larger 
underlying  causes.  Faults  of  heart, 
iA  they  are  called,  arise  almost 
uniformly  from  faults  of  head ;  and 
it  is  in  indolence  of  mind  and 
ignorance^  as  the  source  of  the 
pettv  obvious  reasons  which,  in  the 
l>attle  and  the  race  of  life,  have  so 
often  given  victory  to  the  base, 
and  the  crown  to  the  unworthy, 
that  we  shall  find  the  solution  of 
the  particular  point  before  us. 
Englishmen  generally,  whether 
artists  or  critics,  have  not  cared  to 
learn  the  nature  of  historical  art, 
either  in  its  limitations  or  its 
possibilities.  In  place  of  acting 
whether  it  be  not  a  worthier  aim 
to  recall  the  gjreat  actions  of  their 
countrymen  in  the  pages  of  an 
illuminated  history,  than  to  glorify 
the  romance  of  tne  nursery,  or 
emblazon  the  triumphs  of  the  ball- 
room, they  are  satisfied  (to  give  the 
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vatioD.  But  the  prevailing  indif- 
ference, beside  the  wider  reasons 
just  indicated,  is  due  also  to  long 
prevailing  ignorance  as  to  the  limits 
of  historical  art,  and  to  false  theories 
which  we  have  inherited  from  the 
earlier  years  of  English  painting. 
The  term  should,  we  think,  un- 
doubtedly be  confined  simply  to 
the  representation  of  incidents  in 
the  history  of,  our  own  country, 
past  or  present.  This  was  the 
meaning  of  historical  art,  and  the 
only  meaning,  at  every  time  when 
it  has  fiourisned.  The  Athenians 
decorated  porticoes  and  temples 
with  scenes  from  the  Iliad,  the 
tragedians,  and  their  own  mytho- 
logical legends.  Their  seals,  their 
earthenware,  and  their  furniture 
bore  testimony  to  the  glories  of 
Hellenic  history :  nor  do  Marathon 
and  Salamis  ^ve  more  pregnant 
proofs  of  their  intense  national 
vitality.  The  Romans  covered  arch 
and  column  and  basilica  with  bas 
reliefs  and  mosaics  of  their  own 
achievements.  The  annals  of 
Florence  and  Venice  and  the  Low 
Countries  are  the  themes  of  their 
great  painters.  What  remains  of 
these  works  is  even  now  full  of  in- 
terest to  intelligent  Englishmen ; 
how  much  more  to  the  contem- 
porary citizens?  But  it  is  of  in- 
terest solely  because,  from  the 
choice  and  from  the  treatment  of 
the  subjects,  we  infer  the  artist's 
belief  in  his  own  work.  Popular 
taste  has  always  imconsciously 
acknowledged  this,  and  justly 
despising  the  fancies  of  the  learned 
or  luxurious  patron,  a  Leo  or  a 
George,  has  turned  from  modem 
designs,  from  ancient  history  or 
poetry,  from  the  Legend  of  Psyche 
or  the  Shield  of  Achilles,  to  the 
few  pictures  drawn  from  the  genuine 
source  of  national  inspiration.  Let 
readers  ask  themselves,  and  they 
will  find  that  such  pictures  alone 
convey  the  first  essential  condition 
of  enjoyment — ^faith.  We  believe 
in  the  Death  of  Wolfe;  we  are  quite 
incredulous  on  the  Combat  of 
Dentatus.  It  is  the  difference  be- 
tween Scott  describing  a  Jacobite 
and  a  Burgundian.  Those  few 
subjects  of  general  history  alone 
which  have  an  unforced  universal 
interest   (the   story  of  Columbus 


may  be  given  as  an  example),  are 
lawful  subjects  for  historical  art» 
religious  being  of  course  not  here 
in  question.  From  ignorance  of 
these  necessary  rules  arose  the  error 
on  which  so  much  of  the  lives  of 
Flaxman  and  of  Etty  was  wasted. 
Such  work  as  Haydon's  or  Barry's 
is  an  injurious  fallacy — ^a  lifeless 
exotic.  At  best  it  can  rank  only 
as  the  pastime  of  genius — as  the 
modem  Latin  verses  of  art.  It  is 
melancholy  that  so  much  power 
should  have  been  misbestowed  on 
the  heroes  of  Homer  and  Ovid  and 
Livy ;  but  a  worse  result  has  been 
the  confusion  and  consequent  dis- 
couragement thrown  on  the  noble 
schooiwhose  name  has  been  usurped 
by  this  pompous  and  unmeanmg 
pretender. 

With  a  tme  understanding  of 
this  fallacy  would  follow  the  ex- 
tinction of  another — ^that  historical 
art  is  a  thing  lying  in  the  remote 
Past  for  its  subjects.  This  blunder 
is  own  brother  to  the  notion  that 
the  theme  of  a  great  poem  cannot 
be  found  within  the  poet's  lifetime, 
and  words  need  not  be  wasted  to 
re^e  it.  Those  who  would  not 
find  historical  merit  in  Wilkie's 
*  Pensioners'  and  Turner's  *  Trafal- 
gar,' with  those  who  do  not  feel 
the  poetry  of  Maud  or  Childe 
Harold,  must  be  left  *  to  the  ei\joy- 
ment  of  prejudices  which  are  not 
Ukely  to  be  removed  by  reason.' 

A  third  and  cognate  fallacy  is, 
that  historical  art  necessarily  in- 
volves pictures  of  what,  in  a  tme 
upholsterer's  spirit,  those  who  cover 
roods  of  waU  with  the  monotony  of 
the  paper-stainer  or  the  vanities  of 
the  mirror,  call  *  inconvenient'  size. 
Half  the  historical  art  of  the 
modern,  and  almost  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  world,  is  of 
course  a  practical  refutation  of  the 
idea  that  size  is  any  element  in  the 
matter.  A  few  square  inches  of  the 
Phidian  Frieze,  a  ring-seal  of  Qreek 
workmanship,  are  alone  enough  to 
dispose  of  it.  Tet  it  is  true,  that 
undoubtedly  far  higher  powers  and 
far  severer  studies  are  required  in 
life-size  painting,and  thus  the  artist, 
in  proportion  as  his  aim  is  truly 
elevated,  will  (with  due  considera- 
tion of  minor  ciroumstances  wliich 
it  would  be  wearisome  to  specify) 
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desire  to  execute  historical  works 
on  that  scale  which  at  once  does 
most  justice  to  any  subject,  and 
exhibits  as  it  were  with  a  full 
orchestra.the  whole  compass  of  the 
art.  But  it  would  be  an  idle  fear 
that  the  greatest  encouragement 
given  to  such  works  would  cause 
the  production  of  more  than  a 
comparatively  small  number,  or 
multiply  the  Dirths  of  Raphaels  or 
Veroneses,  or  that  the  existence 
of  our  own  excellent  landscape, 
domestic,  and  romantic  schools 
would  be  compromised  by  their 
appearance.  So  far  from  tms,  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  genre  and 
landscape  painting  rarefy  flourish 
in  perfection  unless  the  life-size 
scale  of  art  is  practised  in  the 
country. 

In  this  examination  of  the  apathy 
and  the  fallacies  current  on  histon- 
cal  art  in  England,  the  main  grounds 
of  its  value  have  oeen  expressed  by 
inference.  In  some  countries  it  is 
desirable  to  lead  men  from  con- 
sidering the  great  deeds  of  their 
predecessors  to  consider  the  paltri- 
ness of  their  own  age:  to  remind 
them  that  the  study  of  the  virtue 
and  freedom  of  older  days  should 
be  exchanged  for  the  endeavour  to 
realize  at  home  what  they  admire 
in  history.  In  Englahd  what  we 
far  more  need  is  a  corrective  to  un- 

Srogressiveness  of  intellect,  to  in- 
ustrious  self-satisfiEiction,  to  the 
national  worship  of  comfort  at  all 
price,  to  the  smart  school-girl  levity 
of  mind  which  thinks  wit  the  same 
as  wisdom.  The  interest  in,  and 
what  would  spontaneously  follow 
this,  the  growth  of  historical  art 
amon^  us,would  be  at  once  valuable 
as  a  direct  antagonist  to  evils  which 
so  quietly  and  efiectnally  sap  na^ 
tion^  greatness  and  the  qualities 
which  have  made  England  what 
she  is;  and  much  more  valuable 
as  a  symptom  that  the  popular 
mind  was  not  so  prevailingly  con- 
centrated on  those  conditions  and 
circumstances  of  life  which,  laud- 
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*  A  remarkable  instanoe  may  be  quoted  from  the  la 
by  the  qnasi-adoption  of  the  so-calleid  Italian  style  in 
Foreign  Office,  Lord  Palmeraton  and  the  minority  of  th 
distinctly  from  ten  to  fifteen  yean  behind  the  popular  1 
much  to  hope  that  the  good  sense  of  the  Goyemment  w 
into  such  an  anachronism ! 
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England  as  in  France?  It  is  not 
that  ability  or  energy  is  wanting 
amongst  our  neighbours.  It  is  in 
jpreat  measure  because  in  France  art 
is  *  protected'  by  the  Government. 
Surtout  point  de  z^le — ^the  most  salu- 
tary and  the  most  neglectedpoliti- 
cal  aidom  ever  uttered  in  francCy 
should  be  the  rnotto  of  every  go- 
vernment towards  science,  art,  and 
literature: — ^as  nikU  quod  tangit 
non  d^epravai  is  the  unfailing  moral 
and  epitaph  of  its  interference. 

These  considerations  are  (it  is 
hoped)  sufficiently  clear ;  nor  is  it 
needful  to  dwell  on  the  value  of 
vivid  and  visible  illustrations  of 
English  history  in  an  age  which  has 
prosecuted  historical  research  with 
a  zeal  and  a  success  rarely  equalled. 
No  one  would  call  that  nation  dead 
to  its  own  or  its  cognate  ante- 
cedents which  within  one  half  cen- 
tury has  seen  and  fairly  appreciated 
Scott,  Thirlwall,  Grote,  Merivale, 
Froude,  Carlyle,  Milman,  Hallam, 
apd  Macaulay.  This  marvellous 
growth  of  historical  inquiry  would 
probably  have  had  its  parallel  in 
art  but  for  the  existing  tone  of 

nilar  feeling.  The  causes  of  this 
as  been  attempted  to  trace  in 
the  foregoing  remarks;  but  one 
result  of  our  ignorance  and  apathy 
should  not  be  passed  over.  For  it 
is  certain  that  art  in  ever>[  branch 
almost  uniformly  follows,  in  place 
of  forming,  the  dominant  public 
taste :  that  it  stands  to  public  taste 
in  the  relation  not  of  cause^  but 
effect:— a  phenomenon  occasioned 
mainly  by  the  cast  of  mind  common 
amongst  artists, — rather  receptive 
than  creative,  and  more  capable  of 
realization  than  of  originality. 
Thus  whilst  our  men  of  taste, 
critics  or  buyers,  are  ignorant  either 
of  what  painting  has  effected  in 
this  loftjr  sphere,  or  of  what  it 
should  aim  at  effecting, — ^whilst 
spectators  at  large  are  indifferent, 
— ^whilst,  in  a  word^  there  is  no 
demand,  not  only  will  the  supply 
not  be  produced,  but  the  powers 
which  might  produce  it  will  not 
be  called  into  beinff.  Many  are 
the  lost  arts  which  have  thus 
shared  the  fate  of  extinction 
notorious  in  the  domain  of  ani- 


mal life.  All  honour,  then,  to  those 
who,  like  Maclise,  or  the  painter 
whose  loss  has  been  so  little  felt, 
have  struggled  against  the  meaner 
influences  of  their  day,  and  in  face 
of  the  indifference  of  the  rich,  the 
frivolity  of  fashion,  the  superfici- 
ality of  the  critic,  or  the  hostility 
of  the  rival,  through  labour  ana 
want,  have  produced  works  worthy 
immortality.  But  it  is  of  Uttle  use 
or  pleasure  placing  laurels  on  the 
grave:  better  that  we  should  take 
to  our  hearts  the  moral  of  such  a 
history.  A  long  life  of  uninter- 
rupted painting  would  not  have 
eimausted  the  scenes  of  the  past 
which  Cross  saw  with  the  inner  eye 
and  longed  to  fix  on  canvas;  but 
after  his  first  success,  although  dis- 
playing a  continual  advance  in  are» 
so  uttle  encouragement  did  he  find, 
that  this  man,  who  might  have 
done  so  much  for  us,  had  to  paint 
his  few  great  works  in  his  scanW 
leisure  between  the  lessons  to  chil- 
dren by  which  alone  he  could 
maintain  himself.  What  a  tragedy 
in  brief  is  here!  what  waste  of 
lofty  gifts — what  wreck  of  fer- 
seeing  intentions!  Yet  here  too 
the  consolation  is  not  absent  with 
which  high  aims  and  the  noble  de- 
votion to  truth  and  duty  bless  the 
life-long  service  of  the  faithM. 
Death  may  come  before  they  have 
realized  the  vision  and  the  dream, 
or  half  accomplished  the  great  pur- 
X)oses  which  mspired  them :  their 
country  may  lose  or  mis-esteem 
the  treasures  with  which  they  were 
eager  to  endow  her:  but  their 
place  will  be  where  the  successM 
of  the  hour  have  no  portion — 
amongst  those  who  have  done  the 
State  service,  and  played  their  part 
as  men. 

It  is  Bot  growing  like  a  tree 
In  bulk,  doth  make  man  better  be ; 
Or  standing  long  an  oak,  tliree  hundred 

year, 
To  faHl  a  log  at  last,  diy,  bald,  and  sere : 
A  lily  of  a  day 
Is  fairer  far  in  May, 
Although  it  fall  and  die  that  night — 
It  was  the  plant  and  flower  of  Light  t 
In  small  proportions  we  jnst  beauties  see ; 
And  in  sdiort  measuxes  Life  may  perfect 
be. 

F.  T.  Palgravb. 
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Addbessed  fbom  Cambbidgb  to  an  cq 

Lynmouth,  Nobth  D| 

'PBIED  friend  and  true,  best  comij 
■■-  Would  I  were  with  thee  now  h^ 
To  hear  the  brown  bright  waters  las 
And  see  the  fern-wood  wave  its  myi 
HI  seems  it  this  May  morn  to  bide  i 
And,  while  the  frolio  hours  go  trippi 
Mope  o'er  the  musty  folios  of  the  U^ 
For  ever  and  anon  the  sun  peeps  in^l 
And,  flinging  careless  gold  upon  the; 
Of  these  old  college-chambers  where , 
Would  bribe  me  forth ;  yet  little  tea 
In  this  flat  town,  however  stufled  iir 
With  all  the  ripened  wisdom  of  the  i 
Man  was  not  made,  methinks,  to  thr 
Nor,  moth-like,  fret  the  sallow  schola 
And  though  lost  Eden's  golden  gate 
God  still  hath  given  us  places  for  del 
Nor  wills,  I  ween,  that  even  poorest ' 
Should  browse  for  ever  on  the  husks 
And  oh  what  chauge  from  our  old  hs 
What  poor  trimmed  fields  beside  youi 
Our  river, — if  so  rightly  it  be  called. 
Where  scarce  two  boats  abreast  can  h 
Lags  lazily ;  and  through  the  level  la 
With  trailing  barges,  slinks  away  to 
While  on  its  bauk, — ^fit  denizens  of  t]i 
Li  long  low  line  the  dwarfish  willows 
And  base-bom  grasses  toss  their  ragg' 
Yet  never  in  sweet  hush  of  listening  < 
Nor  ever  in  the  dewy  eye  of  dawn, — 
When  most  good  anglers  love  old  Izsa 
Was  lordly  salmon  seen  to  flash  his  s: 
In  Cam's  dead  water ;  e'en  the  dappl: 
That  breaks  in  silvery  dimple  all  youi 
And  fills  the  dark  wood  pools  with  lei 
Scarce  once  in  twice  ten  years  will  w\i 
And  then — ^if  live  he  can — ^his  little  li 
Palls  to  the  treacherous  mesh ;  the  di 
And  all  the  petty  tribes  that  serve  hi 
Best  hold  such  drear  dominions ;  nob 
Be  they  of  fish  or  flesh,  love  liberty, 
And  all  the  quickening  life  that  freecl 
And  will  not  brogk  such  bondage.     ] 
So  nimbly  wakes  the  soul  of  happy  d 
Old  times  stir  in  me,  and  an  ampler  \ 
Comes  from  your  breezy  moorlands ; 
With  trusty  rod,  best  sceptre,  in  my 
Beside  the  boondmg  Lyn  I  wander  f 
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And  oh  how  jocund  on  the  eager  ear 

Bings  out  the  busy  music  of  the  reel. 

While  through  the  fluttered  woodlands  far  away, 

O'er  many  a  boulder  mossed  with  green  and  gold, 

And  m4Uy  a  winking  shallow  silver-clear, 

With  hurrying  chime  of  waters  dancing  down. 

As  if  to  match  the  merry  minstrel  larks 

That  in  the  high  blue  heaven  are  scattering  song. 

Buns  the  blithe  river.     Here  on  every  side, 

From  out  their  lavish  leaves,  star-primroses 

In  pleiad  clusters  coyly  twinkle  forth. 

And  flush  the  bank  with  bloom ;  anemone. 

In  cold  clear  chalice  brimming  freshest  dew ; 

Pale  sorrels  bowed  to  earth ;  all  blossom-bells. 

That  on  the  bridal  eve  of  elfin  maid 

Bing  airy  music  else  unheard  of  men;— 

Such  wealth  the  woodland  showers.     While  on  the  air 

Pied  moths,  and  all  fair  things  that  love  the  light 

Are  up  and  busy.     Many  and  many  a  time 

Can  I  remember  when  we  sat  us  down 

On  yon  hoar-lichened  crag  that  fronts  me  now,— 

And  while  the  listleiss  noon  stole  idly  by, 

And  ne'er  a  samlet  stirred  the  lazy  pools, — 

Talk'd  o'er  our  treasures :  told  of  glorious  days 

By  Barle  or  Exe,  when  every  ci*eel  was  crammed, 

And  in  imagination  counted  o'er 

The  every  spoil  that  every  hour  had  won. 

Hand  me  the  cup ! — ^this  amber  water  gleams 

Far  fairer  than  the  light  of  all  your  ales. 

Or  dancing  rubies  of  the  bravest  wine,— 

And  I  would  drink  and  dream  the  live-long  day. 

While  ne'er  a  cloud-flake  creeps  across  the  blue. 

And  all  the  air  is  witching.     Would  I  were 

Yonder  pert  ousel,  that  from  stone  to  stone 

Flits  daintily,  and  makes  a  pleasant  seat 

Of  every  emerald  isle  that  gems  the  stream ; 

For  well  it  chirps  its  little  life  away. 

And  leaves  the  world  to  wag  as  best  it  can. 

We  cannot  hope  such  freedom.     Even  now. 

Ere  yet  its  merry  note  is  lost  in  air, — 

Hark  to  the  sound! — ^my  dream  itself  has  flown, 

And  all  the  fairy  fancies  of  my  brain, 

That  in  the  passing  sunshine  danced  and  sang. 

Have  folded  wing  and  sped.     Again  that  swell-— 

But  not  of  welcome  waters— floods  mine  ear ; 

And  through  the  antique  courts  that  hem  me  in 

The  thoughtless  crowd  goes  hurrying  in  to  prayer, 

And  leaves  me  still  brain-weary  o'er  my  books. 

A«  H*  H» 

Trinity  ffdll^  Cambridge^ 
May  ^thy  i86j. 
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CHKONICLE  OF  CCTRREi 


THE  civil  war  in  America  is  far 
fhe  ^eatest  event  that  has  oc- 
curred m  the  memory  of  English- 
men who  cannot  go  back  to  the 
contest  between  Napoleon  and  the 
Allies.  It  absorbs  our  attention; 
it  suggests  reflections ;  it  awakens 
hopes  and  fears  in  a  way  and  to  a 
degree  without  parallel  The  en- 
thusiasm and  the  spirit  with  which 
the  North  has  rushed  to  arms  have 
taken  England  by  surprise.  The 
extreme  indifference  witn  which  all 
foreign  politics  are  re^rded  in 
England,  and  the  impatience  with 
which  all  contests  are  viewed  of 
which  we  do  not  see  a  definite  and 
probable  issue  favourable  to  Eng- 
lish interests,  were  di8pla;^ed  In  the 
form  of  a  lazy  approoation  of  an 
imaginary  arrangement,  by  which 
the  South  were  to  have  all  they 
want  J  were  to  form  a  strong  cotton- 
growmg  republic,  and  keep  the 
mills  of  Manchester  in  full  work. 
The  retention  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
treated  as  a  foolish  bravado,  and 
its  bloodless  surrender  was  nailed 
as  a  new  cause  for  merriment  at 
the  expense  of  America ;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  judge  from  a  clistance, 
and  another  to  be  exposed  to  the 
immediate  and  direct  consequences 
of  hostile  action.  The  North  was 
literally  electrified  at  the  news  that 
Federal  troops  had  been  fired  on, 
that  a  Federal  fortress  had  been 
forced  to  surrender,  and  that  the 
President  and  the  capital  were  in 
danger  of  an  immediate  attack.  In 
a  dsij  the  whole  complexion  of 
American  politics  was  changed. 
All  Northerners,  whether  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans,  were  united 
in  a  determmation  to  defend  their 
country,  and  the  most  prodigious 
efforts  were  made  to  place  the 
safety  of  Washington  beyond 
doubt. 

Directly  he  received  intelligence 
of  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Sumter, 
the  President  made  a  call  for 
seventy  thousand  men.  In  all  the 
Northern  States  this  call  was  re- 
sponded to  with  the  greatest 
alacrity,  and  the  citizens  vied  with 
each  other  in  contributing  men 
and  money  to  the  common  cause. 

VOL.  LXin.  NO.  CCCLXXVin. 
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prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  Kentucky  remains  neutral : 
Western  Virginia  has  intimatea 
that  it  would  prefer  to  remain  in 
the  Union.  Delaware  has  no  wish 
to  secede,  and  although  the  mob  at 
Baltimore,  which  is  habitually  so 
riotous  and  violent  as  to  attract 
notice  even  in  America,  attempted 
to  interfere  with  the  passage  oi  the 
Federal  troops  on  their  way  to 
Washington,  the  mass  of  the  agri- 
cultural population  of  Maryland  is 
said  to  DC  disinclined  to  secede. 
The  possession  of  Baltimore  is  ab- 
soluteljr  necessary  if  the  North  is 
to  retain  Washington,  and  Federal 
troops  have  occupied  it,  as  serious 
obstacles  were  thrown  m  the  way 
of  their  military  communications. 
The  President  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy,  Mr.  Davis,  after  hav- 
ing driven  the  North  into  a  course 
that  determined  the  Border  States 
to  join  the  South,  has  since  affected 
moderation,  and  a  desire  only  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  But  he  has 
done  all  that  he  can  to  prepare  for 
the  contest  Letters  of  marque 
have  been  issued,  by  which  priva- 
teers will  be  enabled  to  act  against 
the  mercantile  marine  of  the  North, 
and  large  levies  have  been  raised 
for  the  purpose,  as  it  is  supposed, 
of  capturing  Washington.  Thus 
the  combatants  have  now  taken 
their  places ;  and  it  is  known  who 
are  on  the  one  side  and  who  on  the 
other.  Speaking  roughly^  it  may 
be  said  tnat  the  prize  of  the  first 
campaign  is  to  be  the  retention  or 
the  seizure  of  Washin^n,  and 
that  a  force  of  at  least  sixty  thou- 
sand men  on  each  side  is  being 
rapidly  collected  to  ensure  the  de- 
fence or  to  make  the  attack. 

The  theory  that  the  Americans, 
and  especially  the  Northerners,  are 
fighting  for  nothing,  or  at  most  for 
a  little  plunder  in  the  way  of  terri- 
tory, is  still  held  in  England ;  and 
the  preparations  of  both  sides  are 
regarded  as  tainted  with  the  folly 
that  attends  on  all  meaningless 
and  purposeless  efforts.  It  might, 
however,  shake  the  confidence  of 
those  who  adhere  to  this  theory,  if 
they  would  remember  that  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  most  mo- 


derate Americans  have  ahvays  been 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  x>ossible 
that  separation  should  take  place 
without  war.  The  very  (]^uestion 
of  the  territories  is  one  which  it  is 
most  unfiur  to  class  among  the  dis- 
putes which  the  thirst  for  mere 
conquest  and  mere  power  has  raised 
tip  in  so  many  parts  of  the  world* 
Tne  North  ana  South  are  divided 
by  one  of  the  very  greatest  diffe- 
rences that  can  divide  two  bodies 
of  men.  The  North  protest  that 
they  cannot  suffer  the  South  to 
carry  the  curse  of  slavery  into  the 
unoccupied  regions  of  Northern 
America ;  the  South  resents  this  as 
an  unjustifiable  limitation  of  an 
institution  excellent,  beneficial,  and 
in  harmony  with  the  designs  of 
Providence.  The  difference  is  one 
of  principle,  as  much  as  any  diffe- 
rence that  ever  divided  the  reli- 
jpous  or  political  parties  of  the  Old 
World.  There  are  also  a  hundred 
minor  questions  which  can  only  be 
determmed  by  a  knowledge  of  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  parties, 
ThepossessionofWashingtonisone  ' 
of  them,  and  the  liberty  of  Western 
Virginia  to  join  the  North  is  an- 
other. There  might  also  be  endless 
quarrels  about  ragitive  slaves,  and 
about  the  command  of  the  Potomac 
and  the  Mississippi,  which  drain 
the  Free  States,  Init  flow  into  the 
sea  in  the  Slave  States ;  and  these 
quarrels  can  onlv  be  avoided  by 
tne  one  ^arty  or  tne  other  acknow- 
led^ng  its  comparative  weakness. 
It  IS  probable,  however,  that  the 
real  reason  why  the  North  is 
blamed  for  taking  up  arms,  is  not 
that  Englishmen  think  their  cause 
bad,  but  that  they  think  that  the 
success  of  the  South  is  more  pro- 
fitable to  England  than  the  success 
of  the  North.  The  great  function  of 
America  is  to  give  us  cotton,  and 
if  the  South  are  displeased  with 
us,  or  are  at  all  embarrassed  bv 
the  conflict,  they  will,  it  is  feared, 
cease  to  send  us  cotton.  This  is,  we 
believe,  a  pure  nustake.  The  South 
will  sdways  grow  as  much  cotton 
as  they  can,  and  will  sell  it  to  their 
best  customers:  and  it  is  the 
North,  and  not  tne  South,  that  can 
prevent  the  cotton  that  is  grown 
from  coming  to  Europe.    The  sym- 
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pathies  of  Englishmen  ought  to  be 
Tinreservedly  on  the  side  of  the 
North,  for  the  North  is  fighting 
against  slavery ;  and  onr  interests 
happen  to  lie  exactly  where  our  love 
of  Mberty  would  naturally  carry  us. 
The    Royal    Proclamation    has 
warned  Englishmen  to  abstain  £rom 
adding   the   bitterness   of    inter- 
national jealousy  to  the  i\aj  of 
civil  war.    It  is  really  a  pohtical 
rather  than  a  legal  manifesto,  and 
explains  to  the  world  how  we  re- 
gard the  conflict,  rather  than  con- 
veys  any  precise  information  to 
the  Queen's  subjects.    The  notions 
of  the   English  law,  of   English 
&[ovemments.  and  the  English  pub- 
lic on  the  suDJect  of  foreign  enlist- 
ment are  proverbially  loose.   Some- 
times we  pique  ourselves  on  our 
strict  impartiality,  and  protest  that 
England  never  favours  any  side 
unless  she  openljr  takes  up  arms. 
Sometimes  we  view  an  infringe- 
luent  of  the  act  prohibiting  foreign 
enlistment  with  the  good-humoured 
•contempt  which  was  provoked  bv 
the  departure  of  the  unhappy  Irish 
Legion  to  serve  the  Pope.    Some^ 
times  we  acknowledge  a  positive 
call  of  duty,  and  rush  off  as  on  a 
holy  mission  to  help   Greece   or 
Garibaldi    The  Queen's  Govern- 
ment has  expressed   the   general 
feeling  of  the  nation  in  declaring  at 
the  outset  of  the  American  struggle 
that  we  are  much  too  profoundly 
affected  by  such  a  contest  to  inflame 
the  passions  of  either  side  by  ac- 
tively aiding  its  adversaries.  With 
Canada  so  close  at  hand^  we  are 
also  bound  by  evenr  consideration 
of  prudence  to  avoid  involving  our- 
selves  and   our   colonists   in   an 
American  quarrel    The  Canadians 
feel  so  strongly  with  the  North  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and  have  so 
many  mterests  in  common  with 
their  neighbours  on  the  other  side 
of  the  frontier,that  it  is  only  by 
issuing  a  plain  warning  at  first  that 
we  could  avoid  the  great  risk  of 
having  an  important  dependency 
of  the  Crown  involved  in  the  party 
strife  of  foreigners. 

The  Proclamation  eannot,  how- 
ever, settle  any  of  the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  international  law  that  may 
grow  out  of  the  struggle.    It  in- 
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ivish  but  to  aggrandize  ourselves 
and  to  trample  on  our  humbler 
neighbours.  The  leading  states- 
men of  the  country  took  an  eager 
part  in  a  discussion  which  showed 
at  least  that  England  is  sincerely 
anxious  to  do  all  for  her  depen- 
dencies that  she  can.  We  have  not 
been  successful  in  building  up  a 
representative  system  in  a  country 
where  the  parts  of  the  State  are 
hopelessly  divided  by  invincible 
natural  barriers,  where  there  is  no 
stable  aristocracy  and  no  middle 
class,  and  where  there  is  just 
enough  of  a  vague  and  unpractical 
dissatisfaction  for  demagogues  to 
trade  on  who  want  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood by  the  profession  of  talking. 
The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  want 
to  hold  the  islands,  but  that  the 
lonians  have  neither  the  capacity 
to  examine  seriously  whether  they 
wish  us  to  abandon  them,  nor  any 
desire  for  change  beyond  a  hope 
that  one  day  there  may  be  a  great 
Greek  kingdom,  and  that  as  they 
talk  modem  Greek  they  may  be 
permitted  to  join  it.  That  it  would 
be  impossible  to  surrender  the 
islands  at  present  is  one  of  those 
very  evident  truths  that  need  little 
proof.  If  we  gave  them  up  we 
should  at  once  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  contiguous  Turkish 
provinces,  and  thus  precipitate  the 
Eastern  question  in  a  manner  most 
inconvenient  to  ourselves.  We 
should  also  commit  the  grievous 
wrong  of  delivering  a  people  under 
our  care  to  the  distracted  and 
wretched  kingdom  of  Greece.  We 
cannot  let  the  islands  go,  but  we 
can  do  something  to  improve  them. 
The  greatest  and  most  valuable 
lesson  would  be  to  end  the  system 
of  payingthe  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  next  would  be  to  faci- 
litate the  entry  of  the  lonians  into 
the  public  service  of  Great  Britain. 
We  ought  to  protect  the  islanders 
from  the  curse  of  a  starving  flock 
of  paid  representatives,'  and  we 
ought  to  give  whatever  ability  and 
honesty  there  may  be  among  them 
a  good  chance  in  the  worla.  We 
may  then  proceed  to  invent,  if  we 
can,  a  representative  system  which 
is  not  a  mere  farce ;  and  then  the 
lonians  may  be  suffered  to  wait  in 


patient  expectation  for  the  advent 
of  a  glorious  Panhellenic  Empire — 
a  vision  which  will  probably  be 
realized  about  the  same  time  that  a 
strong  government  is  formed  in 
Mexico,  and  religious  toleration 
reigns  triumphant  in  Spain. 

The  debates  on  the  Paper  Duty 
have  ended  in  the  only  issue  ths^ 
could  close  them — ^in  a  declaration 
that  the  country  does  not  know 
what  it  could  do  without  Lord 
Pisdmerston.  The  result,  which  is 
absolutely  without  contradiction 
on  any  side,  is  so  remote  from  the 
details  of  the  Budget,  that  it  is 
useless  to  discuss  whether  it  was 
better  to  remit  the  duties  on  tea  or 
on  paper.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  chosen  to  press  the 
advantage  which  the  danger  of  the 
times  and  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
up  a  creditable  Cabinet  threw  in 
his  way;  and  directly  Lord  Pal- 
merston  permitted  him  to  do  this, 
the  question  was  virtually  decided. 
The  whole  debate  would  be  rapidly 
forgotten,  had  it  not  been  for 
Mr.  Gladstone's  lamentable  indis- 
cretion in  sneering  at  the  efforts 
which  the  country  is  making  to 
preserve  its  influence  and  defend 
its  position  in  a  great  European 
crisis.  This  is  exactly  one  of  those 
blunders  that  mar  the  career  of  a 
statesman. 

It  is  true  that  no  immediate 
peril  threatens  England,  but  there 
are  manv  points  on  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  the  greatest 
anxiety.  The  eternal  Eastern  ques- 
tion is  always  assuming  some  new 
shape  to  perplex  and  frighten  us. 
A  very  useful  and  sensible  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month,  explained 
exactly  the  kind  and  amount  of  dan- 
ger with  which  we  are  threatened 
at  a  point  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  of  vital  importance. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  efforts  are 
being  made  with  great  skill  and 

Eerseverance  to  get  Egypt  into  the 
ands  of  France.  The  audacious 
imposture  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  fast 
reducing  the  Pasha  of  Egypt  to  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  France 
that  a  native  prince  of  India  holds 
to  the  Government  of  Calcutta. 
M.  de  Lesseps  is  digging  from  sea 
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to  sea  a  sort  of  ditch,  which  ter- 
minates in  two  unapproachable 
shaUows,  and  is  closed  up  with 
sand  as  fast  as  it  is  made.  The 
work  is  a  pure  loss  of  money  and 
labour,. so  fiEir  as  commercial  inte- 
rests are  concerned.  But  politically, 
the  undertaking  is  assuming  everv 
day.  greater  significance.  A  patn 
across  E^ypt,  two  miles  in  breadth, 
is  occupied  by  thousands  of  French 
workmen,  and  is  being  protected 
by  a  series  of  small  forts,  under 
tne  name  of  stations.  Englishmen 
are  warned  off  this  great  highroad 
of  French  influence ;  and  the  Pasha 
is  not  only  obliged  to  look  on  while 
foreigners  thus  occupy  his  territory, 
but  he  has  been  reduced  to  bind 
himself  to  contribute  towards  the 
undertaking  a  sum  which  is  hope- 
lessly large  for  ^  an  Egyptian  rufer. 
All  this  is  done  in  defiance  of  the 
Porte,  which  refuses  its  consent  to 
a  project  that  separates  Egypt  from 
it  entirely,  and  closes  up  the  onlv 
avenue  by  which  it  could  approach 
its  nominal  tributary.  It  is  the 
protection  of  France  that  prevents 
the  Porte  from  resenting  the  insult ; 
and  thus  the  Pasha  is  at  once 
enabled  to  hurry  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  by  lowering  still 
further  its  low  moral  position,  and 
is  half  inveij^led  and  iialf  coerced 
into  converting  his  pashalic  into  a 
French  dependency. 

It  is  impossible  to  understand 
what  is  going  on  in  Egypt,  without 
connecting  with  it  the  part  recently 
played  by  France  in  Syria.  The 
French  troops  are  positively  to  be 
withdrawn  by  the  ^h  of  June,  the 
day  fixed  by  the  Convention ;  but 
ab  it  is  notorious  that  this  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  by 
the  English  Government,  France 
has  thought  it  necessary  to  explain 
that  henceforth  she  shall  do  as  she 
pleases.  AU  parties  in  France 
would  delight  in  a  Syrian  occupa- 
tion carried  out  in  defiance  of 
EnRhuid.  The  Legitimists  would 
hail  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics  of  the  Lebanon 
against  the  chief  of  heretical  powers ; 
the  leaders  of  the  old  Parliamentary 
factions  would  catch  at  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  the  humiliation 
to  which,  twenty  years  ago,  they 
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than  let  France  occupy  Egypt? 
We  think  that  it  is  ;  and  the  main 
reason  is,  that  if  Egypt  were  held 
by  a  European  Power  of  the  first 
magnitude,  we  must  increase  our 
military  establishment  in  India  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  enable  it  at 
any  moment  to  repel  an  attack  from 
the  occupants  of  !%ypt  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  India  in  subiec- 
tion.  This  establishment  would  be 
necessarily  on  such  a  scale  that  we 
must  subject  India  to  a  taxation  that 
would  soon  destroy  all  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  order  to  meet  it. 
The  simple  reason,  therefore,  why 
we  must  fight  for  Egypt  is,  that 
unless  it  is  independent,  or  in  the 
hands  of  a  weak  rower,  or  virtually 
under  the  control  of  iEmgland,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  should  govern 
India  in  a  worthy,  dignified,  and 
profitable  manner. 

The  pamphlet  of  the  Duke  of 
Aumale  in  reply  to  the  attack  of 
Prince  Napoleon,  has  apparently 
Mghtened  the  French  Government 
much  more  than  could  have  been 
exi>ected.  So  great  is  the  terror 
which  the  most  conspicuous  mem- 
ber of  the  Orleans  family  is  able  to 
inspire,  that  the  Government  has 
ordered  the  French  press  not  to 
reveal  to  the  nation  the  alarming 
fact  that  the  Duke  has  presided 
with  great  credit  at  a  public  dinner 
in  England,  and  has  shown  a  great 
knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  the  country  in  which 
he  is  spending  his  days  of  exile. 
Count  Persigny,  who  went  to 
France  last  autumn  to  inaugurate 
anew  era  of  liberty,  has  thought 
it  necessar^r  to  address  a  circular 
to  his  provincial  subordinates,  di- 
recting them  to  keep  a  strict  watch, 
and  to  seize  and  suppress  any 
document  that  the  most  hazardous 
suspicion  could  fancy  to  proceed 
from  any  Frenchman  in  ezue.  The 
Prefects  have  plenty  of  work  cut 
out  for  them  by  this  sweeping  in- 
junction. The  printer  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  pamphlet  have  been 
severely  punished;  and  as  the 
punishment  has  been  that  of  im- 
prisonment, and  not  of  a  fine,  it  is 
calculated  that  the  exiles  will  not 
like  to  get  their  adherents  into 
scrapes  from  which  a  full  purse 


cannot  release  them.  The  extreme 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  the  House 
of  Orleans  which  is  displayed  on 
every  occasion  by  Imperialists  of 
every  degree,  shows  that  there  is 
still  a  very  strong  tie  between 
the  younger  branch  of  the  Bour- 
bons and  all  Frenchmen  who  wish, 
for  liberty.  It  may  also  betaken 
as  showing  that  those  who  wish  for 
political  liberty  are  still  numerous 
or  eminent  enough  to  cause  anxiety 
to  the  Government.  Thereisalways 
a  chance  that  France  may  get  tired 
of  whatever  exists;  and  circum- 
stances  might  easily  occur  which, 
might  make  the  nation  turn  to  a 
family  that  (had  learnt  wisdom  in 
adversity,  and  was  conspicuous  for 
moderate  and  liberal  aspdrationa. 
To  prevent  this  family  being  ever 
talked  of  in  France  seems  rather  a 
foolish  precaution,  and  one  that 
cannot  succeed.  But  we  may  take 
it  for  granted  that  men  like  M.  de 
PersignjT  and  his  master  do  not  act 
merely  in  the  dark.  They  think 
that  there  is  much  gained  if  those 
whom  they  fear  are  never  men- 
tioned, and  thus  are  likely  to  be 
forgotten.  It  is  astonishing'  how 
ignorant  a  people  can  reaUy  be  kept 
under  an  established  despotism, 
and  how  easily  this  ignorance  can 
be  woAed  to  a  desired  end 

The  absurdity  of  the  present 
parody*  of  representative  institu- 
tions in  France  has  been  strikingly 
exemplified  lately.  There  has  been 
a  discussion  in  the  Senate  on  a 
point  which  excited  a  great  amount 
of  interest — thd  reduction  of  the 
protective  duties  on  fish.  Two 
admirals^Eomain  Desfoss6s  and 
Eigault  de  Genouilly — ^protested 
strongly  against  a  change  which 
threatened,  in  their  opinion,  to 
undermine  the  system  by  wnich 
the  French  navy  is  supplied  with 
men.  The  victims  of  the  maritime 
conscription  ought  to  have  the 
compensatory  attraction  of  being 
able  to  sell  herrings  to  their  coun-^ 
trymen  at  a  fancy  price.  The 
speakers  on  the  Government  side 
easily  demolished  these  naval  Pro- 
tectionists. They  showed  that 
there  were  only  five  thousand  out 
of  a  hundred  thousand  registered 
sailors  who  could  possibly  be  af- 
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fected  by  the  alteration  of  the  duty ; 
and  that  a  large  proportion  of  these 
gallant  fishermen  never  caught  the 
nsh  the^  brought  in,  but  bought  it 
of  English  fishermen,  in  order  to 
make  a  profit  by  the  bounty  given 
in  encouragemei^t  of  the  trade. 
The  arguments  of  the  Government 
speakers  were  overwhehning,  ac- 
cording to  English  notijons  :  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  a  matter 
for  argument  at  all.  The  Senate 
was  obviously  opposed  to  the  pro- 
I)osed  reduction ;  but  the  Grovem- 
ment  intimated  that  the  reduction 
was  decided  on,  and  all  discussion 
ceased.  The  same  thing  happened 
with  regard  to  the  duty  on  rags. 
The  Senate  very  much  disliked  tms 
reduction ;  and  it  was  shown  that 
the  paper-makers  would  be  ruined 
if  they  were  not  made  sure  of  get- 
ting the  raw  material  at  their  own 
prices.  A  duty  of  thirty  francs 
was  proposed  and  zealously  sup- 
ported, when  the  news  came  that  a 
treaty  had  been  entered  into  with 
Belgium,  fixing  the  export  duty  at 
nine  francs,  and  virtually  fixing  it 
for  England  at  the  same  rate,  as 
England  is  entitled  to  be  placed  on 
the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nation.  M.  Paul  Dupont  proposed 
that  the  committee  should  suspend 
its  labours*  but  the  Senate  was 
afraid  of  tsudng  a  step  that  might 
offend  the  Gk>vemment;  and  on 
the  President  declaring  the '  inci- 
dent' at  an  end,  the  Senate  re- 
sumed its  discussion  of  a  tariff  that 
they  knew  was  already  settled. 
This  is  a  very  humble  imitation  of 
a  real  debate  in  a  real  Bepresen- 
tative  Assembly. 

The  Austrian  Parliament  has  as- 
sembled, has  heard  and  warmly 
applauded  the  opening  speech  of 
the  Emperor,  has  been  offered  a 
long  series  of  important  .measures 
for  discussion^  and  has  announced 
through  the  upper  House  its  deter- 
mination to  cUng  to  the  new  Con- 
stitution. The  Emperor's  speech 
was  intended  to  persuade  Austria 
and  the  world  that  the  concessions 
of  last  winter  were  made  in  perfect 
sincerity  and  good  faith ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  convince  the 
Hun^^arians  that  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  would  be  defended  at  all 
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their  stand  on  the  basis  of  historical 
right  They  do  not  wish  for  a  new 
Constitution ;  they  only  aak  for 
their  old  laws  from  their  King. 
The  Emperor  expressed  aperauasion 
that  when  theHungariitus  reflected 
on  his  position  and  their  own  the^ 
would  feel  it  impossible  that  their 
eziatence  as  a  distinct  kingdom 
should  ever  be  recognised,  and 
would  cheerfully  take  their  places 
in  the  generaJ  Parliament  of  the 
Empire.  The  reply  of  the  Hun- 
garians is  that  they  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Empire  or  its  ^ne- 
ral  Parliaments  Tliey  are  entitled 
to  their  own  Diet  as  the  supreme 
authority  for  the  regulation  of  their 
own  a£fair8,and  that  they  will  never 
agree  to  abandon  that  to  which  they 
have  so  undeniable  a  claim. 

If  this  is  the  final  decision  of 
both  sides,  the  only  solution  lies  in 
an  appeal  to  arms.  It  b  possible 
that  uiis  appeal  may  be  made  and 
decided  by  the  occupation  of  Hun- 
gary by  a  force  large  .enough  and 
strong  enough  to  prevent  a  rising; 
and  tibns  the  Hungarians  may  yield 
to  force  without  any  open  rupture. 
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The  Austrian  Oovemment  seems 
determined  to  trj^  to  attain  this 
result.  It  is  drafting  large  bodies 
of  troops  from  Italy  into  Hungary, 
and  it  has  announced  its  intention 
of  employing  its  soldiers  to  enforce 
the  payment  of  taxes,  ^o  attack 
on  the  side  of  Italy  seetns  probable 
at  present,  and  the  Hungarians 
may  be  obliged  to  yield  for  the 
time.  That  is,  they  may  content 
themselves  witn  a  protest,  and  may 
consent  to  pay  the  taxes  which  are 
extracted  from  them  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  But  this  ia  a  very 
different  thing  from  their  joining 
heartily  in  the  plan  of  a  common 
constitntional  governments  The 
Reichsrath  will  not  represent  the 
Empire  at  large,  and  although  it 
may  register  the  decrees  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  although  these  decrees 
may  be  wise  and  beneficial,  there 
will  be  no  life  or  power  in  the  sys- 
tem. Even  if  Hungary  is  coerced 
into  silence  and  despair,  it  can 
plant  its  sting  in  its  enemy,  and 
can  plague  Austria  with  the  curse 
of  an  inherent  and  incurable  division 
in  its  members. 
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aide. 


I 


140,  REGENT  STEEET;  (W.) 
84.  FLEET  STfiBEI;  (EC.) 


10.  EOYAL  KXCHAMGE;  (£.0.t 
75,  CHEAFSIDE;  (E.O.) 


THE  BEST  m  CHEAPEST  TEAS  IS  ENCIAJJD  ' 

iBB   IT   itt   TIJJB*   TO    BE   OBTilKBD    OP  \ 

PHIUIPS  AND  COMPAKY,  TEA  MEECHABTa 

n     irinn-   TXr^llln...^     DA. t      jwii    .       —  -  _.    .  I 

.J, 


8,  King  William  Street,  City,  London,  (E.G.) 


Eeally  Good  Strong  Useful  Congon  Teas  at  2s.  8d.,  2a.  lOd.,  3s.&  aa. 

TK-VS.  COFFEES,  AND  SPICES  SENT  CAKItlAOE  PRfT: 

Til  nay  Eiiiw*y  Stifjou  or  M.-vrket  Town  in  Ensliuii    :r  i      ' 
ttis  llbeiul  umiugemcmt,  thoBu  roiidiu^  at  a  dUiaucB  :■'-. 
MnrketaBDrTaa,  OoBfee,  and  Oolonioi  Pitiauoo.  just  as  , 
PJULLIPS  ACT   OOMPANT,  TEA  anb  ■ 

No.  8,  Knia  William  STBKEr,  uirv,  ].•■■ 
Sboars  ar«  aupplieil  nt  Market  prioBi.    A  OENEBAL  Pii'  ■  ■  ■ 
ei'y  Mnntlij  coiitmliingftli  tire  addmUgfa  of  tiis  LONDuN  Ml  ■ 
>et  on  aiipliDauan. 

SftviU  (ind  Eiwanl^  Priatera,  4,  Uijaodoa-itreal^  C 


